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conferred  upon  him  btf  those  person&  who  have  favoured  this  work  with  their  subscrip- 
tions since^the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  and  he  begs  to  assure  them,  as  well  as  its 
earlier  patrons,  that  he  shall  continue,  with  unremitting  zeal,  in  his  endeavours  to 
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J3aBA1BA,  ui  imaginary  and  fabulons  river, 
vhich  some  trarellerB  would  fain  baye  to  be  in  the 
mountains  of  Abide.  Amongflt  the  many  rirers^ 
howeTer,  which  flow  down  from  that  cordiUera^ 
we  find  no  one  of  this  name  in  the  ancient  ov  mo- 
dem charts  of  the  bestsoogmphers. 
DABOYAN,  a  settkroent  of  the  prorince  and 

ETemment  of  Ginaloa  in  Nuevar  Espafia ;  situate 
tween  the  riyers  Majo  and  Fuerte. 

DACADMA)  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Anuusonas,  in  the  territory  pos« 
aessed  oy  the  Portuguese.  It  is  formed'  by  an  arm 
or  waste*water  of  the  riy«r  MaraiSon,  whicn  returns 
to  enter  that  river,  ^  leawig  this  )»ke;  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  it  is  another,  called  Cudaja. 

J9AGARR0N,  a  large  and  eonvenient  bay  of 
tie.  Mtilvine  or  Falkland  isles,  on  the  w.  part  of 
the  principal  one.  Here  the  Fiench  peop^  this 
settlement,  and  the  castle  of  8.  Louis,  in  1769i 

DACINO,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Pasto  ia 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  to  the  i.  It  runs  from  ik 
to  8.  and  enters  the*  CoGa^on*^  the  m  side,  in  lat. 

DADO,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the  bead 
settlement  of  Tlazintla,  and  (Ucaldia  maj/or  of  Ix« 
miquilpan,  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

D AEM A ,  a  river  of  \  he  province  and  govern* 
Bient-of  Buenos  Ajres.    It  is  small,  and  riins^^. 

[DAG8BOROUGH>  a  post4own  iq  Sussex 
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eonnty,  Delaware ;  situated  on  the  it.  w.  bank  of 
Peper's  creek,  a  branch  of  Indian  river^  and  con^ 
tains  about  40  houses.  It  is  19  miles  from  Broad 
hilL  or  Clowe^s,  and  1S7  s.  from  Philadelphia.! 

liAJ ABON,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do^ 
mingo,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It 
rises  near  the  n.  coast,  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  bay  of  Bfansanillo. 

DALBY,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbae 
does,  in  the  district  ok  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph ; 
situate  near  the  w.  coast. 

DALBS-GIFT)  »  city  of  the  province  and  co« 
Ibny  of  Viivinift* 

[DALTON,  a  fine  township  in  Berkshire 
oounty,  Massachusetts,  having  Pittsfield  on  the 
to. ;  and*  contains  554  inhabitants.  The  stage 
ipoad  from  J^ton  to  Albany  runs  through  it. 
Dalton  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  lies  135 
mUes  w.  by  fi.  of  Boston,  and  about  35  the  same 
oourse  from  Noithampton.] 

[Dai^ton,  a  township  in  Grafton  county,  New 
Hampshire,  first  called  Apthorpe,  was  incorporated 
in  17B4,  and  has  only  14  inhabitants.  It  lies  on 
the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,,  at  the  Fifteen* 
mile  faik,  opposite  Concordy  in  Essex  county^ 
Vermont.] 

DAMAQUI  EL,  a  river  of  the  provmce  and  go* 
VBemment  of  Dasieo.  in  the  kiagdom  <^  Timrn 
Firms.    It  rises  in  the  sierras  or  mountains  of 
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Abide,  of  the  province  of  Antioquia,  runs  to  the  n. 
and  turning  w»  enters  the  sea  in  the  port  of  Los 
Arboletes,  <ind  the  mountain  of  Aguila. 

DAMAIILSCOTE,  a  small  river  of  the  pro. 
vince  of  Siigadahock,  which  rises  from  a  lake,  runs 
s.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  bays  of  Broad 
and  of  Sagadahock. 

DA  MAS,  River  of  (he,  in  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  rises  in  the  sierras  of  Baruco,  and 
running  n.  n.  w.  enters  the  lake  of  Enriquillo. 

Damas,  another  river,  in  the  district  of  Tolten 
Baxo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  s.  and 
enters  the  Imperial. 

DAMASEIN,  a  river  of  the  island  of  S.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  territory  posses^d  by  the  French. 
It  rises  near  the  s.  coast  in  the  w*  head,  runs  s.  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  port  Pimiento  and  the  bay  of 
Los  Collados* 

DAMASIQUINI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  centre 
of  them,  between  the  rivers  Guabiare  and  Inirita, 
and  then  enters  the  Orinoco. 

DAME,  Notre,  or  Nuestra  Sbnora,  moun- 
tains of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  in  the  peninsula 
of  the  Gaspesiens  or  Gasi^esios  Indians.  They  run 
e.  TO.  from  those  of  S.  Louis  to  the  cape  of  Hosiers. 

Damb,.  NoT&B,  a  bay  on  the  «.  coaat  of  the 
iafauid  df  Newfemidhind. 

.  [UAMEIUSCOTTA  Grbat  Bay,  in  Lincola 
couoty,  Maine,  ia  about  four  miles  in  circuoaH 
finronar.] 

[DAiTBitiseonTA  River,  a  shmJI  streai»  i;i  Lia» 
oo&i  cfNiBt^,  Mainc^  .which  falb  into  Booth  bay. 
A  company  has  been  lalely  iooorpocaied  to  build  a 
bridj^e  oner  it.l 

DAMI  AN,  6.  «  small  ialaml  of  the  gulf  pf  Cali^ 
fornia,  or  MarRoxo  de  Cortes;  situate  near  the 
other,  caUed  S.  Cosine.  These  both  lie  very  near 
the  coast,  in  the  canal  formed  by  the  cooist  and  th^ 
island  of  Caniieii. 

DAMPIERlfiE,  Simit  of,  as  opening  or  pass  of 
S.  Guinea,  disccKwrsd  by  Captain  WiUiam  Darab* 
pierre,  who  gave  it  hb  name,  and  imaeiaed  at  the 
same  time  he  should  be  able  to  find  here  a  com« 
BMuucaibn  with  S.  America.  It  haa  maay  islands^ 
and  the  lar^st  of  them  ia  situate  is  the  n.  part, 
forming,  with  the  coast,  a  navigable  and  very  con- 
venient cbaoBd, 

[DAN,  a  oonsiderable  riirer  of  N.  C&roMna, 
which  unites  with  the  StauntoB,  and  forms  the  Ro- 
anoke. In  May  1796,  a  boat  53  feet  long,  and 
about  seven  tons  burden,  passed  from  Upper  Sauta 
town  to  Halifiix,  about  900  miles  above  Halibx, 
under  the  dkoctioii  of  Mr.  Jevemiak  Wade.    She 
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brought  about  nine  hogsheads  from  the  above  placr, 
six  of  which  she  discharged  at  St.  Taminy,  40 
miles  above  Halifax,  to  which  place  the  river  has 
been  cleared  by  the  donations  of  individuals. 
From  St.  Taminy  to  Halifax  she  brought  about 
5000  weight  through  the  falls,  which  hitherto  had 
been  deemed  impassable.  Mr.  Wade  thinks,  safe 
navigation  for  boats  of  a  larger  burden  may  be 
made  at  a  small  cxpence.  The  famous  Bursted 
hill  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Dan  in  Virginia, 
near  the  borders  of  N.  Carolina.  It  appears  to 
have  beeh  an  ancient  volcano.  There  are  large 
rocks  of  the  lava  or  melted  matter,  from  1000  to 
1500  weight,  lying  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  crater  is  partly  filled  and  covered  with  large 
trees.] 

DANAS,  a  small  settlement  of  a  nation  of  In* 
dians  of  this  uaipe,  in  the  province  and  cotn^egi* 
miento  of  Ahcesi.  of  the  kingdom  of  QuifOw  It 
lies  to  the  n.  of  Sibambe,  in  lat.  2^  9'  s. 

DAN  BURY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  (rf*  Pennsylvania ;  situate  near  the  shore  of 
an  arm  of  the  river  Delaware. 

{'Danbury,  a  post-town  in  the  county  of  Fair- 
d,  in  Connecticut.  It  was  settled  in  1687,  and 
the  compact  part  of  the  town  contains  two  churches, 
a  court-nouse,  and  about  60  dweUing-houses.  On 
lis  small  streams' ar«  iron-w<Mrk$,  and  sevemi  mflla. 
Mr.  Laaaros  ^oach  presented  to  the  museum  in 
N^w  York  city,  a  quire  of  .paper  made  of  the 
(^sbesiosj  at  his  paper«miU  ia  Daabury,  March 
179S,  which  the  notlest  j6re  woukl  not  coiisiime« 
It  lies  about  70  miles  n.  e.  of  New  York  city^ 
aad  .33  n* «»«  by  8^«  of  New  H^^v^u.  This  town, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  mlitary  stores,  waa  burnt 
by  the  British  on  the  96th  of  AprU  1777.] 
.  [DANBY,  a  township  in  Rutland  county,  Ver- 
mont, e.  of  Pawlet,  and  contaias  1206  inhsibitaiits 
It  lies  about  3S  miles  »•  .of  Beeningtou.] 

DANICALQUi,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Clttle^  wbidi  runs  s.  s.^*  and  enters  that  of 
Seoiuoo. 

DANI£L,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoea,  ia  the  district  of  the  paridi  of  St.  Joseph  | 
situate  near  the  w.  coast. 

Dahiel,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Braiil,  in  the 
|)rovince  and  capiainship  of  Seara,  between  the 
fiver  Ciororasu  and  the  river  Hook.  -^ 

[Danibi#,  Port,  on  the  n.  side  of  Chaleur  bay, 
N.  America,  is  a  commodious  harbour  for  vesstals 
of  a  GiHisiderabie  dramght  of  water*  It  affords  a 
43od'fishery,  and  is  aboutnine  leagues  from.  Plato, 
w,  n,  w.  of  cape  Despair.] 

.  [DANISH  America.  In  the  W.Indies  the 
D^es  posess  the  iskuidt  of  St  Thomas,  St  Croix, 
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or  Santa  Cme,  and  St.  John's ;  ^hkb  are  de« 
scribed  under  their  respective  names.  The  Danish 
policy,  in  respect  io  their  islands,  b  vise,  and  de« 
serying  of  imitation.  These  islands  were  ill  ma* 
naged^  and  of  little  consequenoe  to  the  Danes, 
whilst  in  the  hands  of  an  exclosire  company  ;  but 
since  the  late  king  bouglit  up  the  company's  stodr, 
and  laid  the  trade  open^  the  islands  have  been 
greatly  improved.  By  an  edict  of  the  Danish  king) 
no  slaves  were  to  be  imported  into  his  islands  after 
the  year  1802 ;  till  then  their  importation  was  en- 
couraged by  a  law  operating  as  a  bounty.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gieenland,  and  Negroes  of 
the  Danish  W.  Iiulia  islands,  have  embraced 
Christianity  under  the  Moravian  misskmaries,  who 
are  unwearied  in  their  littmane  exertions.  See 
Sakta  Cruz,  &c.] 

[DANVEIIS,  a  tewasliip  in  Essex .  county, 
Massachnsetts,  adjoiaing  SaJem  on  the  n.  w. ;  in 
which  it  was  formerly  comprehended,  by  the  name 
o£  Salem  viHagc;  It  consists  of  two  parishes^ 
and  contains  2425  inhabitants^  and  wasnoeorpo* 
tsdtd  in  1757.  The  niost  eonsiderable  and  com* 
pact  settlement  in  it  is  formed  by  a  continuation 
of  the  principal. street  of  Salem,  wliieh  extends 
xnofe  than  two  nales  towards  the  country,  having 
many  workshop  of  mechanics,  and  several  for  re* 
tailing  goods.  Jbarge  quantities  of  bricks  and 
Goarse  earthenwaie  are  manu&ctuied  here.  An* 
ether  pUsasBfll  and  thrivim  seltlanent  is  at  the 
head  of  Beverly  river,  calfed  New  Mills;  where 
a  few  vessels  are  built  and  owned.  The  town  of 
Danvers  receives  aa  annual  compensation  of  10/; 
from  the  proprietora  of  Essex  bridge,  for  the  ob* 
straction  of  the  river.] 

[DANVILLE,  a  thcrnng  post4own  in  Mercer 
county,  and  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  large  fertile  plain,  on  the 
s.  ZD.  side  of  Dick^s  river,  95  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Lex« 
ingtbn.  It  consists  of  about  50  houses,,  and  a 
Presbyterian  cfavrclu  From  Leesbuig  io  Dan^ 
vilie,  the  country,  for  the  first  90  miles,  is  of  an 
inferior  rate  for  lands  in  this  country  ;  but  round 
liCxington,  and  from  Leesburg  to  Lexii^on  and 
Boonsborougb,  is  the  richest  land  in  the  country. 
It  is  40  miles  s^  by  e.  of  Frankfort,  83  from  Louis* 
ville,  801  from  Hawkins  in  Tennessee,  stnd  830 
from  Philadelphia.    Lat.  S?""  SO'  n.     Long.  86^ 

ao'ttf.] 

[DANVUii^E,  a  very  thriving^  township  in  Ca- 
ledonia county,  Vermont.  It  was  a  wilderness, 
without  8o  much  as  a  single  family,  a  few  years 
4igo,  and  now  contains  574  inhabitants.  Jt  Ilea 
^ight  miles  If.  u.  of  Barnet.] 

^DARA^  &  JoBBBH  ]>B^  a  settlement  of  tke  Por-^ 
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toguese,  in.  the  province  and  country  of  Las  Ama^ 
sonas ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  large  river 
Negro,  near  the  mouth  where  this  is  entered  by 
the  Jumbasi.  It  is  a  reducdan  of  the  missions 
which  are  held  by  the  rel^ions  order  of  the  Car- 
rad  ites  of  Portugal . 

-  Da R A,  an  arm  of  the  river  Patime  or  Piaravil* 
lanas,  one  of  the  four,  and  the  first,  by  which  this 
river  enters  the  Negro. 

[DARBY,  a  small  town  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  e.  side  of  Darby  creek.  It 
contains  about  50  houses,  and  a  Quaker  meeting- 
boose,  and  lies  seven  miles  s.  w.  by  te.  of  Phila« 
delphia.  There  are  two  townshii)B  of  thi»  name  in 
the  county,  called  Upper  and  Lower,  from  their 
relative  situation.] 

DARIBAZAN^A,  a>  settlement  of  the  missions, 
whieh  belong  to  the  religious  order  of  the  Carme- 
litea  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  and  country  of 
Las  Amaxonas ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Negro. 

DARIEN,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Tterra 
Firme,  one  of  the  three,  and  the  larger  of  those 
which  compose  the  government  of  this  kingdom. 
It  is  bounded  n.  and  9.  by  the  two  seas,  e.  by  the 
province  of  Tierra  Flrme,  andv.  by  that  of  Cboco. 
It  is  68  lei^es  long  e.  tv.  and  not  100,  acc<M'ding  to 
the  fiz-jesuit  Cdeti,  and  about  50  wide  n.  s.  at 
the  broadest  part.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  rugged 
country,  but  not  withont  its //<ii7irr^orplains,  where 
it  is  very  fertile,  though  deserted  and  uncultivated, 
producing  only  a  small  proportion  of  cocoa  and  to^ 
oacco ;  both  of  which  are  of  an  excellent  quality. 
It  is  watered  by  an  infinite  number  of  rivers,  some 
of  which  enter  the  8.  sea,  and  others  the  N.  in  the 
sands  of  which  are  found  a  certain  portion  of  gold 
washed  down  from  the  many  mines  of  this  metal 
found  here ;  the  largest  of  whieh  was  the  mine  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Cana,  from  which  in  former  times 
infinite  wealth  had  been  extracted.  This  province 
was  the  first  in  Tierra  Firme  in  which  the  Spa- 
niards established  themselves,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  president  Ytn^o  Nufiez  de  Balboa ; 
here  also  Francisco  Piaarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru, 
manitissted  incredible  feats  of  valour.  The  climate 
is  very  moist  and  unhealthy ;  for  which  reason  the 
settlements  that  it  hod  were  abandoned,  a  small  one 
only  of  Spaniards  remaining,  with  a  little  fort,  which 
was  Aimished  by  a  detachment  that  came  every 
month  flrom  Panamfi,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  the 
gold  mines.  Its  natives,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tion made  in  1747  by  its  governor  Don  Joaquin 
'Valcarcel  de  Miranda,  amounted  to  5000  families. 
They  are  valorous  and  hardy,  but  cruel,  stupid,, 
and  failhtess,  inoapabid  of  being  reduced  to  the 
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dictates  of  rdigfaHi,  or  (be  laws  of  dvil  societj. 
At  this  time,  hoiKeyer,  they  appear  to  have  made 
several  attempts,  but  were  as  onen  dmwn  back  to 
their  idolatrous  ways,  and  retired  into  their  native 
mountains.    They  live  by  fishing  and  the  chase, 
in  which  latter  they  are  very  dexterous,  and  ex« 
tremely  diilfiil  im  tne  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow : 
their  bows  are  made  of  a  very  strong  but  flexible 
kind  of  wood,  called  chonia;  and  their  arrows  of 
a  species  of  light  cane  called  viruliy  the  point  being 
of  fish-bones,  or  of  the  same  chonta  roasted  or  burnt. 
Their  favourite  food  is  the  flesh  of  monkeys,  and 
there  are  an  incredible  variety  of  these  animals 
here.    They  are  much  addictad  Ui  inebriety  and 
sensual  snatifications ;  for  the  former,  the^r  make 
use  of  a  Kind  of  drink  called  mataiOj  which  is  a 
fermentation  of  maize  and  plantains :  they  go  al- 
most  naked,  and  wear  only  a  cloth  which  serves  to 
cover  them  in  front,  and  which  they  call  poffe^iitW. 
They  all  deck  themselves  for  dress-ornaments  with 
some  small  golden  rings  pendant  from  the  nose,  the 
gristle  of  which  is  boreu  for  thb  purpose  directly 
a£ler  their  children  are  born:  no  less  care  isol>- 
served  in  cultivating  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  of 
permitting  it  to  flow  down  unconfined.    The  wo- 
men adorn  both  their  1^  and  arms  with  strings  of 
.eoml,  beads  of  glass  and  of  gold.    The  priests, 
who  are  called  Zerff ,  and  i0  whom  singular  re« 
apect  is  shown,  paint  their  fiices  of  various  colours, 
making  incisions  to  insert  th^  bitumen  that  they 
use,  and  which  never  leaves  tbem,  but  renders  thm 
for  ever  after  horrible  and  deformed.    It  has  been 
afiinned  by  some  that  these  priests  have  communj- 
jcation  wjth  the,Devil,  and  that  they  are,  upon  this 
jaccount,  confirmed  in  their  unnatuml  and  beastly 
^cualoqEis.    TJie  advantageous  situati<te  of  this  pro- 
(riiice,.xommuoicating  as  it  does  with  the  two  seas, 
its  fertility,  were4t  cultiarated,  and  its  riches,  have 
excited  ,a  desire  amoncst  the  English  and  the 
JPren^h.of  establishing  themselves  in  it.    The  for* 
jmer  efliacted  this  in  W9Q  in  the  port  of  Caledonia, 
from  whence  they  were  eiected  by  the  Spaniards. 
These  also  began  to  establish  themselves  here  in 
]74fika^d  first  made  the  plantations  of  tobacco; 
but  ta^y  3i9ere  jpai  to  the  sword  in  1754  bv  the  In- 
dians, w<ho  wei^  abetted  by  the  English ;  these 
having  given  them  arms,  and  instructed  them  in 
the  use  of  the  musket,   so  that  they  became  as 
dexterous  in  tbe^ise  of  this  weapon  as  in  their  bows 
and  arrows.    These  Indians  are  at  war  with  the 
Chocoes,  keeping  up  an  enmity  which  is  handed 
down  from  father  to  son^  and  arising  from  the  cir« 
eurostance  of  the  Indians  of  Darien  having  put  to 
d^th  a  curate,  who  was  held  in  high  reverence  by 
them,  about  the  end  of  the  last  aaSiarj ;  an4firom 


that  time,'  eadi  of  them  carry  a  slndl  of  an  Indian 
of  Darien,  who  has  met  his  iiale  at  their  hands,  out 
of  which  he  r^ularly  drinks.  These  animosities, 
together  with  the  frequent  ravages  of  the  small-pox, 
may  be  considered  the  causes  why  their  number 
has  been  much  diminished.  The  enmity,  likewise, 
which  they  manifest  towards  the  Sjj^niards,  is  not 
less ;  for  they  rose  against  them  in  a  body  in  1719, 
committing  incredible  cruelties,  until  1740,  when 
a  peace  was  enteried  into  with  them,  by  the 
Lieutenant-general  D.  Dionisio  Martinez  de  la 
Vfga,  president,  governor,  and  cantain-general  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  articles  being,  tnat  they  should 
forthwith  be  reduced  to  settlements,  and  that  they 
should  admit  amongst  them  missionaries,  who 
might  instruct  them  m  the  Catholic  religion.  To 
eflect  this,  the  viceroy  of  Santa  F6,  who  was  then 
Don  Sebastian  de  Eslaba,  smt  two  Jesuits  of  the 
province  of  Cartagena  with  a  mission  towaids  the 
ft.  part,  namely,  the  fathers  Salvador  Grande  and 
Pedro  Fabro,  and  towards  the  s.  the  president  of 
Panami  sent  the  fathers  Matias  Alvarez  and 
Claudio  Escobar,  who  with  the  greatest  zeal 
formed  the  settlements  of  Morineca,  Bauas,  Tucuti, 
Chucunaque,  Cupa,  and  Yabiza.  But  when  they 
thought  to  have  reaped  the  firuits  of  their  labour, 
these  Indians  abandoned  the  settlements,  returning 
to  their  errors  of  idolatry,  and  revisiting  their  na« 
tive  mountains.  The  fathers  were  indeed  pie* 
served  in  a  miraculons  manner,  owing  their  Uves 
to  the  information  imparted  to  them  by  an  <rid  ln« 
dian  woman.  They  became  after  this  quite  des* 
perate  as  to  the  objeet  of  their  wibhes,  and  it  was 
then  proposed  by  an  individual  of  some  authority, 
that  the  Indians  of  Choco  should  be  for  a  time 
^eed  from  the  tribute,  so  that  the  Spaniards  might 
in  the  mean  time  procure  their  exterminate. 
This  plan,  however,  was  thought  too  cruel  by  the 
government,  and  consequently  rejected.  In  the 
last  year,  1786,  their  conquest  was  attempted  by 
force  of  arms  by  the  viceroy,  and  archbishop  of 
Santa  F^,  Don  Antonio  Caballero  y  Gongora,  who 
entrusted  an  expedition  to  the  charge  of  the  briga* 
dier  Don  Antonio  de  Ar^valo,  and  be  succeeded  in 
forming  difiisrent  establishments  and  settlements; 
but  the  badness  of  the  climate,  combined  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  natives,  did  not  permit  the  object 
of  his  wishes  to  be  realized. 

Dahibk,  with  the  dedicatoiy  title  of  Ssnta 
Maria,  a  small  settlement,  which  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor.  It  has  a  fort  for  its  defence  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Indians,  which  is  ffarrisoned  by 
a  detachment  of  troops  of  the  fortified  plaee  of  Pa* 
nam&,  and  which  is  changed  monthly.  This  was 
the  first  setttement  that  was  made  on  the  continent 
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#f  ATDcnca,  hariag  been  founded,  in  ISOO^  by  ihe 
Licentiate  £nci80,  by  the  order  of  Pedrarias  Da- 
f  iia,  when  it  obtained  the  name  of  a  citjr  and  head 
of  a  bishopric^  this  being  erected  bore  in  1531, 
and  being  afterwards  translated  to  Panand.  It  has 
since  that  time  been  dwindling  away  by  degrees, 
^wing  to  the  badness  of  its  climate,  and  it  is  now 
actiialiy  reduced  to  nothing  but  a  miserable  ham- 
let ;  and  even  this  has  been  many  times  inyaded 
by  the  Indians,  who  put  to  the  sword  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  years 
1724  and  1750.  The  Emperor  Charles  Y.  gave  it 
for  its  arms  a  golden  castle  upon  a  red  field ;  above 
ihe  castle  a  sun  of  the  same  metal ;  and  on  the 
«ideB  of  k  a  lion  rampant  and  a  crocodile.  It  is 
nine  leagues  from  the  S.  sea,  and  S5  from  Panam&, 
bat  by  land  much  farther. 

Darien,  a  large  gulf  of  thb  province.  See 
Uaaba. 

Darien,  a  settlement  of  the  provinccand  colony 
of  Georgia^  in  N.  America ;  situate  on  the  coast  at 
th^  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha.  [Darien  is  m 
L*iberty  county,  Georgia,  by  the  heights  of  which 
glides  the  n.  channel  of  Abtamaha  river,  about  SO 
miles  above  Sapelo  iskmd,  and  10  below  fort  Bar- 
fingCon,  it  lies  47  miles  f.#.a^.  of  Savannah. 
Lat.  31^  23'  n.     Long.  81^  37'  »•] 

fUARLlNGTON,  the  most  *.  county  of  Che- 
law^s  district,  S.  Carolina ;  bounded  s.  and  «.  tv; 
by  Lynch 's  creek.  It  is  alx>ut  35  miles  long,  and 
81  broad.  1 

DARTMOUTH,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia ;  situate  on  the  5.  coast 
of  the  bay  of  C  heboucto. 

E Dartmouth  College.  See  Hanover.] 
Da  rtmquth,  a  town  in  Giaiion  county.  New 
Hampshire,  n.  w*  of  (he  foot  of  the  White  moun- 
tains ;  S3  miles  n.  e.  of  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire, 
Rod  87  n.  w*  of  Portsmouth.  It  contains  11 1  in- 
habitants, and  was  incorporated  in  1772.] 

£DARTMonriiy  a  thriving  sea^port  town  in  Bris- 
tol county,  Massachufcetts ;  situate  on  the  9.  side 
of  Aecttshnet  river,  50  miles  «•  of  Boston*  It  was 
incorporated  in  1664,  and  contains  2499  inhabi- 
tants.   Lat.  4  P  37'  If.    Long.  70^  58' ».] 

[Dartmouth,  a  town  in  Elbert  county,  Greor- 
ffia ;  situate  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  con- 
luence  of  Broad  and  Savannah  rivers,  two  miles 
from  fort  James,  Dartmouth,  which  is  a  mile  below 
CuARLpTTB  Fort,  which  see.  The  town  and  fort 
derive  their  names  from  Jamrs  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
whose  influence  in  the  British  councils  obtaioed 
from  the  king  a  grant  and  powers  to  the  Indian 
trading  company  in  Georgia  to  treat  with  the 
Creeks,  for  the  territory  called  the  New  PurchoBe^ 
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ceded  in  discharge  of  debts  due  to  the  traders. 
This  tract  contains  about  2,000,000  of  acres,  lying 
upon  the  head  of  the  Great  Ogecbee,  between  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha,  touching 
on  the  Oconee,  including  all  the  waters  of  Broad 
and  Little  rivers.  This  territory  comprehends  a 
body  of  excellent,  fertile  land,  well  watered  ^y  in- 
numerable rivers,  creeks,  and  brooks.! 

DATO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go?eniment 
of  M^rida,  which  enters  the  Lebrija. 
.  DAULE,  a  district  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
one  of  the  seven  which  compose  the  same.  It  is 
S2  leagues  in  length  and  14  ui  width,  which  is  also 
the  length  of  its  river,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  It  is  yety  fertile  and  abundant,  and  co- 
vered with  eanlens,  in  which  are  many  cocoa 
trees,  plantains,  tamarinds,  medlars,  pines,  ano* 
uaSj  zapotes^  mameyes^  chirimoyas^  papajfasy 
tadeas,  aguacates^  oranges,  water-melons,  grapes, 
maize,  and  sugar-cane,  from  which  great  quanti* 
ties  of  honey  areniade;  it  dso  produoes  muck 
cattle,  together  *witb  coc<io,  tobacco,  cotton, 
cheese,  and  butter  made  of  cows  milk.  From 
all  the  above,  as  well  also  from  the  birds  of  the 
chase  which  abound  in  its  swamps  and  lakes,  suck 
as  ducks,  geese,  pea-hens,  guacharacas^  paugies^ 
ring-doves,  partridges,  pheasants,  herons,  and 
pmiuesj  it  not  only  amply  supplies  with  luxuries 
this  district,  but  also  the  other  districts,,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  capital*  On  every  Friday  there  i# 
held,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  regular  market 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  numter  of  people 
that  come  to  traffic  on  these  occasions  is  incredible* 
It  is  governed  by  a  lieutenant,  who  was  formerly 
entitled  governor  of  the  province,  and  afterwards 
tlie  viceroy  of  Sante  Vii  and  as' relates  to  it| 
ecclessiastical functions,  by  a. school-master  and 
curate,  who  was  of  the  rel^ousorderof  St.  Do- 
minic, also  by  two  or  tkiee  assistants  to^administef 
the  sacraments  in  the  scttlemeotsofDaitle,  Santa. 
Lucia,  and  Balsar,  as  well  as  in  the  country** 
houses  and  estates;  the  inhabitiiRtfi  altogether 
amounting  to  4000  whites,  without  mentioning  the 
slaves  and  people  of  colour.  The  capital  of  thi« 
district  maintains  the  same  name. 

Daple,  a  krge  and  navigable  river  of  thesaiqp 
province,  which  runs  from  n.  to  a?«  and  then  turns 
$.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  country  and  mountains 
of  the  Cdlorados,  (coloured  Indians);  its  shores 
are  rendered  delightful  by  the  plantains  which 
abound  upon  them,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of 
e^t€*s  and  ^irdens  belonging  to  the  iiihabitanti 
of  Guayaquil,  and  in  which  are  found  great  quaa* 
titles  oi  cacao^  and  all  kinds  jof  fruits,  of  the  most 
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tfxeelfent  quality,  tbe  same  bemg  earned  to  (Bat 
fapitiU.  Near  the  settlement  called  Balsar,  and 
upon  tbe  w,  coast,  dwdl  the  Manffaches,  who  are 
2ianibo8)  (that  is  to  saj,  descended  from  a  Mulatto 
woAti  arid  womax\%  of  cape  Ptesao,  and  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Esmereldns,  ivbo  have  retired  here.  This 
rivery  after  running  90  kagues,  empties  itself  into 
the  Guayaquil  on  the  a).  sMte,  in  lat.  S°  8'  9. 

DAUFVSQUf,  anisbndoftheN.  sea,  in  lat. 
33°  5'  n.  long.  SP  w.  near  the  coast  of  Geor^a, 
in,  N.  America,  one  of  those  called  Georgian ; 
ailuate  between  tbe  islands  of  T jbi  and  Trencbes,^ 
fit  tlie  month  of  the  river  Savannah ;  between  the 
two  is  formed  the  steait  which  bears  the  same 
name. 

DAUNBY,  a  large  river,  called  also  Dat/nt^ 
which  runs  from  e*  to  w.  bataing  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  VtriabA,  and  t^n  entering  tbe  Orinoco. 
ttiB  shores  are  verjr  pleasant,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
ing woods  an  incredible  number  of  birds  o(  various 
speciea.  The  Urribaes  Indians,  wlk>  inhabit  these 
woods,  are  cannibals  of  a  ferocious  disposition, 
and  both  men  and  wonen  go  entirely  naked ;  the 
latter  look  upon  lewdMss  as  a  very  proper  kind  of 
entertainment,  and  deliver  up  their  persons  to  any 
man  they  fency^  without  respect  to  time  or  place. 
The  mouth  of  th4s  rivei  is  in  lat.  SP  T  n. 

[DAUPHIN,  Fort,  a  jurisdiction,  fort,  and 
•ea-porl  town  in  the  n.  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Dotpingo.  This  division  contains  five  parishes  i 
its^  exports,  from  i<m^  1,  1789-  \o  Dec.  31  of  the 
tame  year,  consisted  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  in- 
digo, spirits,  motasses,  and  tanned  hides,  in  value 
3d,352  dollars,  IS  cents.  The  town  or  fort  of 
Dauphin  ia  remariLaUe  for  a  fountaiu  constructed 
by  tbe  orderaof  M..de  Marbois,  which  cost  10,678 
dollars.    Lat.  19^ 4 Fit.] 

fDAtfP»iN  Fortfc    See  Ha  Braoa.] 
Dauphin,  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
|R)UBd  which  tlie  French  had  their  principal  settle- 
ment)  before  they  built  Louisburg.  j- 
•    [Dauphin  Gountv,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  for- 
merly contained  in  tnat  of  Lancaster,  until  erected 
into  a  separate  county,  March  4,  1785.     Its  form 
is  triangular,  its  contents  586,400  acres,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Mifflin,  Cumberland,. 
York,  Berks,  and  Nortiiumberland  ^  it  is  divided 
into  nine  townships,  the  chief  of  which  is  Harris^ 
burgh,  the    number   of   its    inhabitants   18)177. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  land  is  undfer  cultivation, 
but  the  n.^  part  is  very  rough  and'  mountainous. 
Ih  several  of  tbe  mountains  is  found  abundance  of 
'  iron  ore  of  tlie  first  quality;  a  furnace  and  forge 
jlAve  been  erected,  Aviiich  carry  on  briskly  the  ma- 
iHrfkctuce  of  pig>.  bar-  iron^  &Ci    The  first  settlers 
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here  were  Irish  emigrants,  who  were  aflerwar&s 
joined  by  a  number  ^Germans.  In  the  town  of 
Derry,  on  the  bank  of  Swatara  creek,  is  a  remark- 
able  cavern ;  its  entrance  is  under  a  high  bank,  and 
nearly  20  feet  wide,  and  about  eight  or  ten  feet  iit 
height  ^  it  diescen^  gradually  nearly  to  a  levef 
with  the  creek ;  its  apartments  are  numerous,  of 
diflerent  si«es,  and  adorned  with  stalactites  cu» 
riously  diversified  in  size  and  colour.  Near  the 
foot  of  Btue  mountain  is  a  mineral  spring,  much 
celebrated  by  the  country  people  for  its  efficacy  in 
ren»oving  rheumatic  and  otner  disorders.] 

tDAUPHix.  See  Delfin.] 
)AVID,  8.  Joseph  de,  a  settTement  of  the 
district  of  Chiriqui  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Veragua,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  FIrmc. 
It  was  at  first  an  hermitage ;:  situate  20  leagues 
from  tbe  settlement  of  San  Lorenso-,  and  divided 
from  the  same  by  a  mountain,  which  it  is  necessary 
io  mss,  and  which  is  called  La  Chorea. 

David,  another  settlement  and  pavish  of  the 
English,  in  the  5.  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica*. 

Davii>,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance 
or.  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs. 

[DAVIDS  Island,  St.  a  parisb  in  the  B^r* 
MUDA  Islands,  which  see.j 

[David*s  Town,  on  the  Assanj^ink  river,. 
Hunterdon  county.  New  Jersey,  10  or  12  miles 
fWmk  Trenton.  Between  these  towns  a  boat  navi- 
gation has  lately  been  opened  by  means  of  three 
locks,  erected  at  a  considerable  expence;  it  is 
proposed  to  render  this  river  boat  able  W)  or  I^ 
miles  further^  in  which  distance  no  locks  will  be 

necessaiy.^ 

[DAVIDSON,  a  county  in  Mero  district  in 
Tennessee,  bounded  n.  by  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
e*  by  Sumner,  and  *.  by  the  Indian  territory.  Its 
chief  town,  Nashville,  lies  on  the  great  bend  of 
Cumberland  river.] 

DAVIS,  a  settlement  of  the  island' of  Baibadoes,. 
in^  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  ;  situate 
near  the  e.  coast. 

'  Davis^  another  settlement  of  the  same  island, 
distinct  from  the  former,  of  the  parish  and  district 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Davis,  a  strait  of  the  sea,  between  the  n.  con*^ 
tinent  of  America  and  the  w,.  coast  of  Greenland,, 
which  extends  to  the  n.  w.  of  cape  Farewel,  in  lat. 
60^  ni  to  BafBn'*s  bay,  in  75^  It  takes  the  name 
of  John  Davis,,  this  person  having  been  the  first 
WhO' discovered  it  in  1585 j  when  he  was  with  two 
yessels  attempting  to  find  the  n.'tr.  coast,  and  sa 
came  to  Greenland  cape,  in  lat.  68°,  where  the 
strait  begins ;  he  gave  it  the  name  of  cape  Des«- 
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pair.  Here  lie  found  ^reat  quantities  of  ^kins  of  tlie 
castor  and  other  anunak,  ivbich  he  took  from  the  In«* 
dians,  giving  other  articles  Of  merchandise  in  ex- 
change ;  these  Indians  followed  his  vessels  in  their 
canoesjbiinging  him,beaidestbose  above  mentionedi 
the  skins  of  white  bares,  also  ood-fish.  After  this  lie 
arrived  at  64°  15^  where  he  founda  great  quantity  of 
that  sand  which  had  been  before  brought  to  England 
by  Forbisher ;  then  pushing  forward  as  far  as  lat, 
«!*''  40^,  he  disoDvteed  mount  Rawkigh.  In  1386, 
he  made  a  second  Toyage  to  the  same  coast,  and 
in  the  following  year,  in  a  third  voyi^,  he  arrived 
as  far  as  lat.  78^  IS',  calling  the  land  which  lies 
on  the  e.  part,  the  Coast  of  London ;  and  which  is  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  Davis^  strait  extends  itself  to 
long.  75^,  where  it  conununicates  with  Baffin's 
twy,  which  is  to  the  it.  of  it,  and  of  the  n.  con- 
tinent, or  James  island.    See  Baffin's  Bay. 

[DA  WFUSKEE,  an  Uknd  on  the  const  of  S. 
Carolina,  which  forms  thefi.  e.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Savannah  river,  and  s.  w.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Broad  river,  and  admits  of  an  inland  communi- 
<»tion  between  the  two  rivers.  LsX.  3SP  T  n. 
Long.  80P  68'  »•] 

[DAXABON,  Dajabon,  or  DaHaboit,  which 
the  French  call  Laxabon,  is  a  town  and  settlement 
of  Spaniards,  on  the  line  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  divisicmi  of  the  i^nd  of  St.  Domingo ; 
«t  was  settled  to  prevent  smt^gling,  when  the  Spa* 
Btardshad.their  share  of  the  iwand.  It  is  boumled 
e«  hj  the  territory  of  St.  Yago,  it.  by  the  ex«» 
tremity  of  the  bed  of  the  Great  Yaqui,  and  the 
bay  of  Manceniila,  to.  by  tlte  river  and  little 
idand  of  Massacre ;  it  contains  about  4000  per* 
sons.  The  town  stands  400  fathoms  from  the  e* 
bank  of  Massacre  river,  more  than  80  leagues  p.  w. 
of  St.. Domingo,  and  SB  w.  of  St.  Yago.  LaL 
ISP  SSf  n.    Long.  74''  &  w*  from  Paris.] 

[DAY'S  Point,  on  James  river  in  Virginia* 
There  is  a  ]dantation  here  of  about  1000  aeres, 
which  at  a  distance  appears  as  if  covered  with 
snow,  occasioned  by  a  bed  of  clam  shells,  which 
by  repeated  ploughing  have  become  fine  and  nkix* 

[D£.BOIS.BLANG,  an  island  belonging  to 
the  n.  w.  territory,  a  voluntary  gift  Of  the  Chippc* 
way.  nation  to  the  United  States^  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  by  Genarid  Wayne^  at  Greeit* 
vflle,  in  1795.] 

[D£AD.CH£ST  Island,  one  of  the  Smaller 
Virgin  isles ;  situated  near  the  e.  end  of  Peter's 
island,  and  to.  of  that  of  Cooper's.] 

[DEADMAN'5  Bay,  on  the  e.  sideofNew« 
foundland  island,  lies  s.  of  St.  John's  harbour, 
and  n.  o.  of  cape  Spear«] 
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[DEAL,  in  Monmouth  county.  New  Jersey, 
about  seven  miles  s.  of  Shrewsbury.  This  place 
is  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  people  from  Phila- 
delphia,  in  summer,  for  health  lind  pleasure/] 

DEANE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does ;  situate  on  the  9.  coast,  near  the  city  of 
Bridge*town. 

DEBADEE,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head 
settlementof  Orizaba,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  ix- 
miquilpan,  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

DECHANA,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  cordillera  of  tbo 
Andes,  and  runs  into  the  S.  sea^  near  the  island  of 
Lobos. 

DECHARGE,  Grand,  a  river  of  New  Franco 
or  Canada.  It  rises  from  the  lake  of  S.  Pedro, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  lake  S.  Juan,  in  the 
country  of  the  Nekoubanistes  Indians. 

[DEDHAM,  a  post-town^  and  the  capital  of 
Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  called  by  the  ab« 
originals  Tiot,  and  by  the  first  settlers.  Clapboard 
Trees.  The  township  was  incorporated  in  1637, 
is  seven  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth,  and 
contains  1659  inhabitants;  its  public  buildinga 
are  three  Congregational  churches,  an  Episcopal 
church,  and  a  court-house ;  it  is  pleasantly 
situated,  11  miles  s.w.  of  Boston,  on  Charles 
river.  A  small  stream  fur^iishes  water  most  part 
of  the  year  to  two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  tw0 
fulliog-miUs,  and  a  leather-mill,  all  in  the  space  o&- 
threeqiiartersaf  a  mile,  and  joins  Neponsit  river^ 
9n  the  borders  of  Milton.  A  wire  manufiictory  is 
elected  here  for  the  use  of  the  fisluhook  and  card 
manufacturers  in  Boston.] 

[DEEP  Spring,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  a 
curiosity,  and  lies  about  nine  miles  s,  of  Oneida 
lake,  at  the  head  of  Chittenengo  creek,  and  10 
fnilcfe  s.  w.  of  Oneida  castle.] 

[Debp  River,  in  N.  Carolina,  rises  in  Wacho* 
via,  and  unites  with  Haw  river,  and  forms  the  n. 
v.  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river.] 

[DEERFIELD,  a  township  in  Cumberland 
count}',  New  Jersey.] 

[Db£afield  River,  or  the  Pocomtic,  rises  in 
Strattoif,  in  Bennington  county,  Vermont;  and 
after  receiving  a  number  of  streams  from  (bcf 
adjoining  towns,  enters  Massachusetts ;  thence 
winding  in  an  e.  direction,  it  receives  North 
river,  and  empties  into  Connecticut  river,  be- 
tween the  townships  of  Greenfield  and  Dcer/ield, 
where  '^  is  about  15  rods  wide. .  Excellent  tracts 
of  meadow  ground  lie  on  its  banks.] 

£DEfiRFiEiiii>,  a  very  pleasant  town  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  w^  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  from  which  the  compact  parf 
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of  the  town  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  higH'  bills. 
It  is  in  the  niidU  of  a-  fertile  country,  and  has  a 
small  infand  trade;  The  compact  part  of  the  town 
has  from  60  to-  (00  houses,  principally  on  one 
street,  and  a  handsome  Congregational  church. 
Tlie  house  in*  which*  the  Rev.  Mr.  WiHiams 
and  his  faniily  were  captivated  by  the  Indians  in 
Hieearly  settlement  of  this  town,  is  still  standing, 
and  the  hole  in  the  door,  cut  by  the  Indians  with 
their  hatchets,  is  still  shewn  as  a  curiosity.  An 
acftdtaiy}  incorporated  in  1797  by  the  name  of 
^  The*  Dt'erfiekl  Academy,"  is  established  in  this 
town.  This  town^  was  incorporated  in  1681,  and 
contains  1330  inhabitants;  17  miles  if.  of  North- 
ampton, and  109  n.  by  tv;  of  Boston.] 

[^Uberfield,  a  well  settled,  a^ricultnral  town 
in  Rockingliam  county.  New  Hampshire*,  and 
was  a  part  of  the  township  of  Nottingham  ;  19 
miles  5.  I*,  of  Concord,  and  35  n.  w,  of  I%rtsmouth. 
It  contains  1619  inhabitants,  and  was  incorporated 
ito  1766.] 

[Dbek  Island,  an  island  and  township  in  Pe- 
nwscot  bay,  in  Hancock  county,  district  of  Maine, 
containing  (>8@  inhabitants.  Il  was  incorporatied 
in  1789,  and^  lies  170  miles  n.  e..  of  Boston*.  Lat. 
44''10'if.    Lo«i^.  68^  SO' 9.] 

EDebr,  an  island  in  Pastamaquoddy  bay.] 
DEERINQ, » township  in«  Hillsborough  eoun* 
tjj  New  Humpshire,  incorporated  hi  1774.    It 
contains  9S8  innabitants,  and  lies  15  miles  s.  w. 
of  Concord,  and  54  miles  w.  of  Pbrtsmouth  J 

[DEFIANCE,  a  fort  in  tiie  n. ».  territory  r 
situated  on  the  point  of  land*  formed*  by  the  coil- 
fluence  of  the  rivers  of  Au  daisBe  andr  the  Miami 
of  tlie  Lake,  nearly  half-wajr  between  fertr  Wayne 
on  the  Miami,  and  lake  Erie.  Lat.  4P  27'  m 
hone.  84^  lO'  a).] 

DE6UEDO,  a  small  settlement  of  the  bead 
settlement  of  Oriaaba,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ix- 
niquilpan,  in  Nueya  Espafia. 

DEHESA,  a  settlement  of  the  kfaigdbm  of 
Chile,  in^the  province  or  district  and  corregimimUo 
of  Concepcion ;  situate  on  the  bank,  and*  at  the 
nouth  of  the-river  Mapocho. 

[D£*LA*MARJCH,  a  o.  water  of  lUinoia  nftty 
in  the  n.w.  territory^  It  is  SO  yards  wideband 
)ui¥igabte  eight  or  nine  miles.} 

[DELJWMATTENOOS,  an  Indian  tribe,  m 
llltance  witbthe  Delawares..] 

[D&£A^WAtt,  a  town  ift  King  William'i 
t6Unty,  Virginki ;  situate  on  the  broad  peninsuh 
Tormra  by  tbetonAuence  of  thePamunky  and  Mat- 
lapony.  The  united  stream  thence  assumes  the 
iiarae  of  Yoi-k  riveh  It  lies  ^  miles  n.  by  »..  of 
"WilUluiiftbtt^^i 
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[DELAWARE  Bay  and  River.  The  bay  it 
60  miles  long,  from  the  cape  to  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  at  Bombay  hook ;  and  occupies  a  space 
of  about  690,000  acres ;  and  is  so  wide  in  soma 
parts  as  that  a  ship  in  the  middle  of  it  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  land.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  n. 
w.  and  s.  r.  between  cape  Henlopen  on  the  right, 
and  cape  May  on*  the  kft.^  These  capes  are  18  or 
20  miles  apart. 

Dehiware  river  was  ealled  Chibohocki  by 
the  abermnals,  and  in  an  old  Nuranberg  map 
IS  naraea  Zoydtr  river;  k  rises  by  two  prin^ 
cipal  branches  in  New  York  state ;  the  nortnem- 
most  of  which,  called  the  Mohawk's  or  Cookqug 
branch,  rises  in  lake  Ustayantho,  lat.  48^  85'^ 
and  takes  a  #.  ir.  ooune,  and  turning  $^e.  it 
crosses  the  Ptonsylvania  line,  in  lat.  42° ;  abbut 
seven  miles  from  thence  it  receives  the  Pbpachton 
braneh  from  the  ft.  e.  which  rises  in  the  Kaats  Kill 
mountains.  Thence  it  runs  s^  until  it  strikes  the 
ft.  10.  corner  of  New  Jersey,  in  lat.  iP2V  y  and 
then  passes  off  to  the  sea  through  Delaware  bay^ 
having  New  itxwy  e.  and  Pennsylvania  and  Dda^ 
ware  ».  The  bay  and  river  are  navigable  from 
tile  sea  up  to  the  Great  or  Lower  falls  at  Trenton, 
155  miles ;  and  are  accommodated  with  buoys  and 
piers  for  the  direction  and  safety  of  Bhips.  A 
74-gun  ship  may  go  up  io  Philadelphia,.  I9m  miles, 
by  the  ship  channel,  from  the  sea.  The  disteact 
across  the  land,  in  a  $.  e,  course  to*  New  Jersey 
coast,  is  but  60  miles.  Sloops  go  S5  miles  above 
Philadelphia,  to  Trenton  talk  r  boats  that  carry 
eight  or  nine  tons,  100  miles  fitrtiier ;  and  Indian  ca> 
noes,  fSO  miles,  with  the  interruption  ofseveralsmall 
falls  or  portages.  For  other  paKicnlars  relating  t» 
mis  river,  see  HBMLOPEK,.MAr,£oMBAY  Hook,^ 
Rbbdy  Island,  ScuuT&KiLii,  Leigh,.  &c.. 

It  is  in  contemplation*  to  connect  the  waters  of 
Chesapeak  iMiy  with  those  of  Delaware'  rfver,,  by 
four  dtferent  canals,  viz.  Elk  river,  witbChrbtiana 
creek ;  Breed  creek,  another  branch,,  with  Red 
Bion  creek  ;  Bohemia,  a  third  branch  of  the  Elk,, 
with  Apoqfuinemy  ciieek ;  and  Chester  river,  witJL 
Duck  creek.] 

[Deuawake).  ff  smail  river  of  £•  Florida.  Ser 
Charlotte  Haven.] 

[Dei^aware,  one  of  the  United  States^of  N\ 
America,  is  situatedibelnveen  kt.  SS""  SO'  SO^  and 
S£P  54^  n.  and  between  long.  75°  and  ISP  48'  n 
being  in  length  9S  miles,  and  in  breadth  24  miles ; 
eontaining  SOOO  square  mfles,  or  1 ,800,000  acres. 
It  is  bounded  e^  by  the  river  and<  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  Atlantic^ocean ;  on  the  $.  by^  a  line 
from  Eencwick!s  island,  in  lat.  38°  SKy  SO'  ni 
drawn  sp.tili  it  intenecta  what  is  cpmmoaly  callMi 
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ftbe  tangent  tine,  dividing  it  from  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland ;  on  the  o.  by  the  said  lansent  line,  pass- 
ing fr.  np  the  peninsula,  till  it  tonches  the  w.  part 
of  the  territorial  circle  ;  and  thence  on  the  it.  hy 
fhe  said  circle,  described  with  a  radios  of  12 
miles  about  the  town  of  Newcastle,  which  divides 
this  state  from  Pennsylvania.  This  state  dorived 
its  name  from  Lord  De- La-War,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  first  settlement  of 
Virginia.  It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  New- 
easUe,  Kent,  and  Sussex ;  whose  chief  towns  are 
Wilmii^on,  Newcastle,  Dover,  and  Lewis. 
Dover  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  59,094,  of  whom  887 
were  slaves ;  and  by  the  census  of  1810,  the  po- 
pidation  amounted  to  7;2,674  souls. 

The  e.  side  of  the  sftate  is  indented  with  a  larse 
number  of  creeks,  or  small  rivers,  which  generally 
have  a  short  course,  soft  banks,  numerous  shoals, 
and  are  skirled  with  verv  extensive  marshes,  and 
empty  into  the  river  and  bay  of  Delaware.  In  the 
f  •  and  w.  parts  of  this  state  spring  the  head  waters 
of  Pocomoke,  Wicomico,  Nanticoke,  Choptank, 
Chester,  Sassafras,  and  Bohemia  rivers,  all  falling 
into  Chesapeak  bay  ;  some  of  them  are  navigable 
20  or  SO  miles  into  the  country,  for  vessels  of  50 
m  60  tons. 

The  state  of  Delaware,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
county  of  Newcastle  excepted,  is,  to  speak  gene- 
rally, low  and  level.  Large  quantities  of  stagnant 
water,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  over- 
ffpnmding  a  fT^^eat  proportion  of  the  land,  render 
it  equally  unnt  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and 
injurious  to  the  healtn  of  the  inhabitants.     The 

Sine  or  highest  ridge  of  the  peninsula  runs 
rough  the  state  of  Delaware,  inclining  to  the 
e.  or  Delaware  side.  It  is  designated  in  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  part  of  Newcastle  county,  by  a  remark- 
able chain  of  swamps,  from  which  the  waters  de- 
scend on  each  side,  passing  on  the  e.  to  the  De- 
laware, and  on  the  w.  to  the  Chesapeak.  Many 
of  the  shrubs  and  plants  growing  in  these  swamps 
arc  similar  to  those  found  on  the  highest  mountains. 
Ddaware  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  state.  It 
includes  a  very  fertile  tract  of  country;  and 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  United  States  is  betfer 
adapted  to  the  dilTerent  purposes  of  agriculture, 
or  m  which  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful 
productions  can  be  so  conveniently  and  plentifully 
reared.  The  soil  along  the  Delaware  river,  and 
from  eight  to  10  miles  into  the  interior  country,  is 
generally  a  rich  cUiy,  producing  large  timber,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture.    From  thence  to  the  swamps  above  men- 
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tioned  the  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  very  fa-^ 
vourable  for  cultivation.  Excepting  some  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  county  of  Newcastle,  the  surface 
of  the  state  is  ver^  little  broken  or  irregular.  The 
heights  of  Christiana  are  lofty  and  commanding ; 
some  of  the  hills  of  Brandy  wine  are  rou^b  and 
stony ;  but  descending  from  these,  and  a  few 
others,  the  lower  country  is  so  little  diversified  as 
almost  to  form  one  extended  plain.  In  the  coun- 
ty of  Newcastle  the  soil  consists  of  a  strong 
clay ;  in  Kent  there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of 
sand  ;  and  in  Sussex  the  quantity  of  sand  altoM* 
ther  predominates.  Wheat  is  the  staple  of  this 
state.  It  grows  here  in  such  perfection  as  not  only 
to  be  particularly  sought  by  the  manufacturers  of 
flour  throughout  the  Union,  but  also  to  be  distin* 
guished  and  preferred  for  its  superior  qualities  in 
foreign  markets.  This  wheat  possesses  an  uncom- 
mon softness  and  whiteness,  very  favourable  to  the 
manufactures  of  superfine  flour,  and  in  ether  re* 
spects  far  exceeds  the  hard  and  flinty  grains  raised 
in  general  on  the  higher  lands.  Besides  wheat, 
this  state  generally  produces  plentiful  crops  of  In- 
dian corn,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  bBck-wneat,  and 
potatoes.  It  abounds  in  natural  and  artificial 
meadows,  containing^  a  large  variety  of  ^rassesr 
Hemp,  cotton,  and  silk,  if  properly  attended  to, 
doubtless  would  flourish  very  well. 

The  county  of  Sussex,  besides  producing  a  ccm*' 
siderable  quantity  of  grain,  particularly  of  Indian 
corn,  possesses  excellent  grazing^  lands.  This 
county  also  exports  rery  large  quantities  of  lumber, 
obtained  chiefly  from  an  extensive  swamp,  caHea 
the  Indian  River  or  Cypress  Swamp,  ly iuj?  partly 
within  this  state,  and  partly  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land. This  morass  extends  six  miles  from  e.  to  w. 
and  nearly  13  from  n^  to  s.  including  an  area  of 
nearly  dO,^000  acres  of  land.  The  whole  ef  this 
swamp  is  a  high  and  level  bason,  very  wet,  though 
undoubtedly  the  highest  land  between  the  sea  and 
the  bay,  whence  the  Pocomoke  descends  on  one 
side,  and  Indian  river  and  St.  Martin's  on  the 
other.  This  swamp  contains  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  trees,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

Almost  the  whoie  of  the  foreign  experts  of  De- 
laware are  from  Wilmington  :  the  trade  from  this 
state  to  Philadelphia  is  great,  being  the  principal 
source  whence  thnt  city  draws  its  staple  commo- 
dity. No  less  than  865,000  barrels  of  flour, 
S00,000  bushels  of  wheat,  170,000  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  besides  barley,  oats,  flax-sei^,  paper, 
slit-iron,  snnil,  salted  provisions,  &c,  &c.  to  a  yery^ 
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[considerable  amount,  are  annually  sent  from  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  stale  ;  of  which  the  Chris* 
tiana  is  by  far  the  most  productive,  and  probably 
many  times  as  much  so  as  any  other  creek  or  river 
of  like  magnitude  in  the  Union  ;  S45,000  barrels 
of  flour,  and  other  articles,  to  the  amount  of 
^,000  dollars  more,  being  exported  from  this 
creek  ;  of  which,  to  the  value  of  550,000  dollars 
are  manufactured  on  its  n.  bank,  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  navigation.  Among  other 
branches  of  industry  exercised  in  and  near  Wil* 
mington,  is  a  cotton  manufactory,  (lately  how- 
evet  burnt) ;  a  bolting  cloth  manufactory  has  lately 
been  established  by  an  ingenious  European  ;  both 
of  which  have  promised  fair  to  be  a  lasting  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.  In  the  county  of  rfew- 
castle  are  several  fulling-mills,  two  snuff-mills, 
one  slitting-mill,  four  paper-mills,  and  sixty  mills 
for  grinding  grain,  all  of  which  are  turned  by 
lyater.  But  though  Wilmington  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  probably  already  the  greatest  seat  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  yet  they  are 
capable  of  being  much  improved  in  this  respect, 
as  the  country  is  hilly,  and  abounds  with  running 
water;  the  Brandy  wine  alone  might,  with  a  mo- 
derate expence,  when  compared  with  the  object, 
be  brought  to  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  which  Wil- 
mington is  situated,  whereby  a  fall  sufficient  for 
40  mills,  in  addition  to  those  already  built,  would 
be  obtained.  The  heights  near  Wilmington  afford 
lijiumber  of  agreeable  prospects;  from  some  of 
which  may  be  seen  the  town,  the  adjacent  mea- 
dows, and  four  adjoining  states.  No  regular  ac- 
count of  the  births  and  burials  has  been  kept,  but 
tlie  pLice  is  healthy.  The  number  of  children 
under  16  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  any  town 
which  is  not  more  populous,  and,  according  to  an 
accurate  account  taken  the  year  1794,  there  were 
upwards  of  160  persons  above  60  years  old.  The 
legislature  of  this  state,  in  1796,  passed  an  act  to 
incorporate  a  bank  in  this  town. 

There  is  no  college  in  this  state.  There  is  an 
academy  at  Newark,  incorporated  in  1769.  The 
leirislature,  during  their  session  in  January  1796, 
passed  an  act  to  create  a  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  throughout  the  state. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  commodity  of  this  state. 
This  is  manufactured  into  flour,  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.  The  exports  from  the  port  of 
Wilmington,  where  a  number  of  square-rigged 
vessels  are  owned,  for  the  year  1786,  in  the  article 
of  flour,  was  S0,783  barrels  superfine,  457  do. 
common,  256  do.  middling,  and  346  do.  ship  stuff. 
The  manufacture  of  flour  is  carried  to  a  liigher 


degree  of  perfection  in  this  state  than  in  any  other 
in  the  Union.  Besides  the  well  constructed  mills 
on  Red.clay  and  White-clay  creeks,  and  other 
streams  indifferent  parts  of  the  state^  the  celebrated  ^ 
collection  of  mills  at  Brandywine  merit  a  particular 
description.  Here  are  to  be  seen,  at  one  view,  12 
merchant  mills,  (besides  asaw  mill),  having  double 
the  number  of  pairs  of  stones  found  in  Uie  others^ 
all  of  superior  dimensions  and  excellent  Qonstruc. 
tion.  These  mills  are  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  on  which  they  stand,  half  a  mile  from 
Wilmington,  and  27  from  Philadelphia,  on  the 
post  road  from  the  e.  to  the  s,  stat^.  They  aie 
called  the  Brandywine  Mills,  from  the  stream  on 
which  they  are  erected.  This  stream  rises  near 
the  Welch  mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  and  aflara 
winding  course  of  30  or  40  miles  through  falls, 
which  furnish  numerous  seats  (ISO  of  which  arc 
already  occupied)  for  every  species  of  water 
works,  empties  into  Christiana  creek,  near  Wil- 
mington. The  quantity  of  wheat  manu&ctured  at 
these  mills  annually  is  not  accurately  ascertained. 
It  is  estimated,  however,  bv  the  best  infornaed  on. 
the  subject,  that  these  mills  can  grind  400^000 
bushels  in  a  year.  But  although  they  are  capable 
of  manufacturing  this  quantity  yearly,  yet  froni' 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  permanent  supply  of, 
grain,  the  instability  of  the  flour  market,  and  other 
circumstances,  there  are  not  commonly  more  tbaa 
from  about  290  to  300,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
corn  manufactured  here  annually.  In  the  fall  of 
1789,  and  spring  of  1790,  there  were  made  at  the 
Brandywine  mills  50,000  barrels  of  superfine  flour,. 
1354  do.  of  common,  400  do.  middling,  as 
many  of  ship  stuff,  andSOOO  do.  corn  meaU  The 
quantity  of  wheat  and  corn  ground,  from  which 
this  flour,  &c«  was  made,  was  308,000  bushels, 
equal  to  the  export  of  those  articles  from  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  same  year. 

These  mills  give  employ  to  about  SOO  persons,, 
viz.  about  40  to  tend  the  mills,  from  50  to  70* 
coopers  to  make  casks  for  the  flour,  a  sufficient 
number  to  man  1^  sloops  of  about  30  tons  each, 
which  arc  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the 
wheat  and  floiir,  the  rest  in  various  other  occupa- 
tions connected  with  the  mills.     The  navigation . 
quite  to  these  mills  is  such,  that  a  vessel  carryiu<r 
1000  bushels  of  wheat  may  be  laid  alongside  of  any. 
of  these  mills ;  and  beside  some  of  them  the  water . 
is  of  sufiicient  depth  to  admit  vessels  of  twice  the 
above  size.     The  vessels  are  unloaded  with  asto-^ 
nishing  expedition.     There  have  been  instiinces 
of  1000  bushels  being  carried  to  the  height  of  four 
stories  io  four  hours.    It  is  frequently  the  casej 
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[that  yessels  with  1000  bushels  of  wheat  ccHnc  up 
with  flood  tide,  unlade,  aud  go  away  the  succeed- 
ing ebb  with  SOO  barrek  of  flour  on  board.  In 
consequence  of  the  machines  introduced  by  the 
ingenious  Mn  Oliver  Evans,  three  quarters  of  tlie 
manual  labour  before  found  necessary  is  now  suf- 
ficient for  every  purpose.  By  means  of  these  ma* 
chines,  when  made  use  of  in  the  full  extent  pro- 
posed by  tiie  inventor,,  the  wheat  will  be  received 
on  the  shallop's  deck,  thence  carried  (o  the  upper 
loft  of  the  mill,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
same  returned  in  flour  on  the  lower  floor,  ready  for 
packing,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  labour 
Dui  in  a  very  small  degree,  in  proportion  to  the 
basinesft  done.  The  transportation  of  flour  from 
the  mills  to  the  port  of  Wilmington  does  not  re- 
quire half  an  hour ;  and  it  is  frequently  with  ease 
that  a  cargo  is  taken  from  the  mills  and  delivered 
at  Philadelphia  the  same  day.  The  situation  of 
these  mills  is  very  pleasant  and  healthful.  The 
first  mill  was  built  here  about  50  years  since. 
There  is  now  a  small  town  of  40  houses,  princi- 
pally stone  and  brick,  which,  together  with  the 
mills  and  the  vessels  loading  and  unloading  beside 
them,  furnish  a  charming  prospect  from  the 
bridge,  from  whence  they  are  all  in  full  view. 

Besides  the  wheat  and  flour  trade,  this  state  ex- 
ports lumber  and  various  other  articles.  The 
amount  of  exports  from  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber SOth,  1791,  was  119)878 dollars,  93  cents; 
diUo  1792,  153,979  dollars,  27  cents ;  diUo  1793, 
93,559  dollars,  45  cents;  ditto  1794, 207,985  dol- 
fcuB,  33  cents ;  ditto  1795, 158,04 1  dollars,  21  cenU. 

In  this  state  there  is  a  variety  of  religious  deno- 
minations. Of  the  Presbyterian  sect  there  are  24 
chttrcbes ;  of  the  Episcopal  14  ;  of  the  Baptist  7  ; 
of  the  Methodists,  a  considerable  number,  espe« 
cially  in  the  two  lower  counties  of  Kent  and  Sus* 
sex  :  the  number  of  their  churches  is  not  exactly 
aaoertained.  Besides  these  there  is  a  Swedish 
church  at  Wilmington,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  Uiiitcd  States. 

There  are  few  minerals  in  this  state  except  iron ; 
large  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore,  very  fit  for  cast- 
ings, are  found  in  Sussex  county,  among  the 
branches  pf  Nanticoke  river.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion this  ore  was  worked  to  a  great  amount ;  but 
this  business  has  since  declined.  Wheat  and 
lumber  are  tiie  staple  commodities  of  this  state. 
The  other  articles  of  pipoduce  and  manufocture, 
are  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  flax-seed,  salted  pro* 
visions,  paper,  slit-iron,  snuflf,  &c. 

Settlements  were  made  here  by  the  Dutch  about 
the  year  1623|  and  by  the  Swedes  about  the  year 
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1GS7.  Their  settlements  were  comprehended  in 
the  ^ant  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  William 
Penn  united  them  to  his  government  by  purchase. 
They  were  afterwards  separated,  in  some  measure, 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  denominated  the  Three 
Lower  Counties.  They  had  their  own  assemblies, 
but  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  used  to  attend, 
as  he  did  in  his  own  proper  government.  At  the 
laic  revolution,  the  Three  Counties  were  erected 
into  a  sovereign  state ;  and  have  established  a  re- 
publican constitution.] 

[Ublawarb  County,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  s,w» 
of  Philadelphia  county,  on  Delaware  river.  It  is 
about  21  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth,  con- 
taining 115,300  acres,  and  subdivided  into  1 9  town- 
ships, the  chief  of  which  is  Chester.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  9483.  The  lands  bordering 
on  the  Delaware  are  low,  and  afford  excellent  mea- 
dow and  pasturage ;  and  are  guarded  from  in- 
undations by  mounds  of  earth  or  dikes,  which  are  ' 
sometimes  broken  down  in  extraordinary  fresher 
in  the  river.  If  this  happens  before  cutting  the 
grass,  the  crop  of  hay  is  lost  for  that  season,  and 
the  reparation  of  the  breaches  is  expensive  to  tlie 
proprietors.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  brought 
neie  from  the  t».  parts  of  Virginia  and  N.  Caro- 
lina, to  be  fattened  for  supplying  the  Philadelphia 
market] 

[Delaware,  a  new  county  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  on  the  head  waters  of  Delaware  river,  taken 
from  Otsego  county.] 

[Delaware,  a  township  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[DELA WAKES,  an  Indian  nation,  formerly 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  who  possessed  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  ana  New  York. 
This  name  was  doubtless  given  them  by  the  £u* 
ropeans;  for  they  call  themselves  Lennilenape^ 
tiiat  k,  Indian  men ;  or  Woapanachky,  which 
signifies  a  people  living  towards  the  rising  sun* 
They  now  reside  about  half-way  between  lake 
Erie  and  Ohio  river.  They  are  an  ingenious  and 
intelligent  people ;  and  like  the  Six  Nations,  are 
celebrated  for  their  courage,  peaceable  disposition, 
and  powerful  alliances.  Almost  ail  the  neighbour- 
uig  nafions  are  in  league  with  them,  especially  the 
Mahikan,  Shawanves,  Cherokees,  Twichtwees, 
Wawiachtanos,  Kilkapus,  Moshkos,  Tuck$ch« 
slias,  Chippeways,  Ottftwas,  Putewoatamies,  and 
Kaskaskias.  The  Deiawares  were  lately  hos- 
tile, but  -made  peace  with  the  Uni'eJ  States, 
nySj  and  ceded  some  lands.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  engaged  to  pay  them  in 
goods^  lothe  value  tif  1000  dollars  a  year  for  ever^ 
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Twenty  years  ago  (he  Delawares  could  furnish  600 
warriors ;  but  their  number  is  considerably  de* 
creased  by  war  since  that  time.] 

DELE,  a  small  province  ot  the  kingdom  of 
Brazil,  in  the  middle  of  the  captainship  of  Seara. 
It  is  contiguous  to  the  province  of  Petaguay,  and 
are  both  of  them  inhabited  by  savage  Indians, 
with  some  few  Portuguese,  who  have  fled  hither 
on  account  of  their  crimes.  It  abounds  greatly  in 
sugar-cane  and  Brasii-wood.  The  climate,  though 
very  hot,  is  healthy.  The  Portu«ruese  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  subject  this  province  to  their 
dominion,  after  several  attempts,  in  which  num- 
bers of  people  were  slain,  but  at  length  finding  all 
efforts  vain,  they  desisted  from  the  enterprise. 

D£L£C,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
situate  between  two  rivers,  the  one  to  the  e.  the 
other  to  the  w,  both  of  them  uniting  together  to 
form  the  Abancay.  It  is  of  a  fertile  and  delicious 
territory,  healthy  climate,  and  mild  and  pleasant 
temperature,  lying  to  the  n.  ii.  e.  of  its  capital,  in 
Iat.2^48'f. 

DELFIN,  or  Dauphin,  a  small  island  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  const  of  W.  Florida, 
SO  miles  to  the  e.  of  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the 
river  Chicasawhay,  and  in  that  of  the  Mobile.  It 
is  five  miles  long  and  very  narrow.  In  one  half 
of  it  there  are  no  trees,  and  in  the  other  but  very 
few.  The  only  fort  and  settlement  that  it  contains 
is  situate  in  the  ttf.  part  of  it.  Between  this  island 
and  another  about  a  league's  distance,  called  Del 
Cuerno,  the  water  is  very  shallow,  and  at  the  ex- 
tfemity  of  the  last  mentioned  island  is  another 
small  one,  which  should  rather  be  looked  upon  as 
a  rock.  This  is  called  Redonda,  from  its  round 
figure.  The  rock  Delfin  was  formerly  called  Mas* 
saci«,  and  had  upon  it  many  store-houses  and 
small  buildings ;  in  as  much  as  its  port  oflfered  a 

fraater  convenience  for  the  French  established 
ere  to  unhide  their  merchandise  than  to  carry  it 
on  in  small  craft  as  for  as  the  Mobile.  In  a  short 
time  it  became  well  peopled;  and  a  few  years 
after  the  French  built  a  fort,  so  that  it  became 
the  principal  place  of  the  cokmy;  maintaining 
this  title,  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  assistance  it 
received  from  France,  but  likewise  by  the  success- 
ful resistance  exhibited  against  the  native  savages ; 
although  these  afterward  were  made  to  manifest  a 
very  friendly  disposition.  Some  of  these  Indians 
established  themselves  upon  the  river  Mobile, 
where  Uiey  cultivated  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
lived  in  amity  with  the  French,  preferring  them 
tp  the  Spaniafds,  with  whom  they  had  liveuorae 
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time,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  had  esta- 
blished a  misson  amongst  them  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  them  in  religion.  The  other  Indians, 
bent  upon  nothing  more  than  enhancing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony,  and  thinking  that  it  was  not 
advantageous  to  raise  com,  set  alx>ut  making  some 
plantations  of  tobacco,  which  succeeded  admirably ; 
and,  indeed,  they  had  an  idea  that  this  article  was 
prererable  to  any  found  in  Virginia.  Some  time 
after  an  En^ish  pirate  destroyed  and  burnt  their 
storehouses,  committing,  at  tiie  same  time,  incre- 
dible cruelties  amongst  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
hopes  of  forcing  thetn  io  communicate  where  they 
might  have  hidden  treasure.  The  loss  sustained 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  by  far  less  serious  to 
the  king  than  to  individuals,  amounted  to  80,000 
francs  ;  and  after  this  it  was  decerned  expedient  to 
fortify  the  ishind.  The  firuits  of  all  the  industry 
and  labour  manifested  on  this  occasion  were  en- 
tirely lost,  owing  to  a  hurricane  which  happened, 
and  which  filled  up  the  entrance  of  the  pml  by  a 
mountain  of  sand  ;  the  whole  of  the  island  was 
nearlv  inundated,  and  the  numbers  of  cattle  that 
perished  were  very  great.  In  1719,  the  Spaniards 
endeavoured,  for  four  days  following,  ta  take  it  by 
surprise,  but  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  de« 
sist  firom  their  undertaking.  It  is  in  lat.  90^  18'  if. 
Long.  9gp\9»  w. 

Delfiit,  a  bay  on  the  t.  coast  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  close  to  the  point  ofSan  Fernando. 

DeLPiN,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the  French, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  situate  on  the  n. 
coast,  on  the  shore  of  a  p^  of  its  name,  being 
between  the  settlement  of  Caracol  and  the  bay 
of  Manzanillo.    [See  Dauphi.v.] 

DEL6ADA,  a  point  of  the  n.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  one  of  those  which  form  the 
mouth  of  the  first  narrow  pass  of  these  straits,  call- 
ed also  Nuestra  Sefiorade  la  Esperanza. 

Dblgada,  another  point  of  land  on  the  coast 
of  Nueva  Espaila,  and  alcMia  mayor  of  Tara- 
pico.  It  is  50  leagues  from  the  river  of  this  luime, 
in  hit  80°  19.     Long.  9SP  9». 

[DELIVeaANCE  Cape  is  the  g.e.  point  of 
the  land  of  Louisiade.  Bougainville  was  here, 
and  named  it  in  1768.] 

DELOKA,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  in  the  province  and  c&rreghniento 
of  Santiago.  It  runs  from  e.tow*  and  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Teno,  Perer6a,  and  Mataquito, 
fertilising  some  beautiftil  plains,  and  then  in  a 
large  and  copious  stream  emptying  itself  into  the 
Pacific,  in  lat.  M""  45^  5. 

[DEIi-RE Y>  a  captainship  in  the  t.  division 
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of  Bnoil^  ivbose  chief  town  is  St.  Salvador. 
See  Rby«1 

[DELIsPIUITU-SANTO,  a  river  which  falU 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico^  at  the  «.  w.  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida.1 

0£M£RARA,  a  large  river  of  the  province  of 
Guayana  and  government  of  Cuman&y  in  the  part 
occupied  by  the  Dutch,  Us  origin  is  not  for  cer- 
tain known,  but  it  runs  n.  between  the  rivers  £ss^« 
quebo  and  Goreutin,  and  enters  the  sea  five  leagues 
from  the  former,  having  a  fort  at  its  mouth.  It  is 
navigable  only  by  rafts  and  canoes.  Its  shores  are 
covered  with  plantations  and  country  houses,  and 
the  habitations  of  certain  English  delinquents  and 
refugees,  who  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Dutch  for  the 
posaession  they  enjoy.  The  productions  of  these 
estate  arc  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  which  were 
sent  to  Europe  under  the  same  regulations  as  were 
the  productions  of  the  colony  of  fissequebo :  two 
sbqw  arrive  hereannually,  laden  at  the  chaige  and 
risk  of  the  company,  in  which  the  inhabitants  send 
back  their  productions,  paying  to  the  same  com- 
pany the  expenocs  of  freight.  This  medium  is  re* 
sorted  to  principaiiy  by  such  inhabitants  as  cannot 
risk  a  vessel  upon  their  own  account :  the  same 
plan  is  adopted  equally  in  the  other  colonies,  though 
there  are  no  inconsiderable  number  of  small  vessels 
used  as  private  traders.  [The  river  Demerara  is 
about,  two  miles  wide  M'its  mouth,  opposite  tl^ 
fort,  on  the  e*  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  45  miles 
distant  from  Abary  creek.  It  is  scarcely  a  mile 
wide,  IS  miles  above  the  fort ;  and  its  course  is 
from  I.  to  fi.  It  k  navigable  upwards  of  SOO  miles 
for  vessds  which  can  pass  the  bar  at  its  mouth, 
which  is  a  mud  bank,  not  having  above  24  feet  at 
the  highest  tides.  The  diflSnence  between  high  and 
low  water  mark  is  from  10  to  12  feet.  The  fort, 
if  prc^rly  supplied  with  men  and  ammunition,  is 
able  effectually  to  guard  its  entrance.    Staebroeck, 
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the  seat  of  government,  stands  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
river,  H  miles  above  the  fortj 

[Denebara,  a  district  m  Dutch  Guayana, 
which,  together  with  Essequebo,  form  one  govern- 
ment, and  have  the  same  court  of  police,  but  each 
lias  a  separate  court  of  justice.  The  two  districts 
contain  about  SOOO  whites  and  40,000  slaves.  De« 
merara  river,  which  gives  name  to  the  district, 

[)asses  through  it,  and  is  usually  visited  by  40  or  50 
arge  ships  from  Hollanii,  who  often  make  two 
voyages  in  a  year,  besides  upwards  of  250  sniaHer 
vessels,  under  the  Dutch  and  other  flags.  The 
plantations  are  regularly  laid  out  in  kits  along  the 
sea-shore,  calkidfafadesy  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
wide,  and  extenaing  ^ths  of  a  mile  back  into  the 
country.  Each  lot  contains  about  250  acres  eadi ; 
and  when  fully  cultivated,  the  proprietor  may  oIk 
tain  a  similar  tract  back  of  the  first,  and  so  on  in 
progression.  Each  lot  will  contain  120,000  cotton 
trees,  averaging  usually  half  a  pound  a  tree.  Such 
a  idantation  is  reckoned  well  stocked  to  have  1^0 
Negroes.  The  shores  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are 
chiefly  planted  with  coflTee,  to  the  distance  of  about 
90  miles  from  the  sea ;  thence  SO  miles  farther  up, 
flie  soil  becomes  claye  v  and  more  fit  for  sugar* 
canes.  Beyond  this,  tne  finest  kinds  of  wood  for 
building,  furniture,  &c.  are  cut.  The  estates  on 
the  river  have  greatly  increased  and  extended  them- 
sdves  since  1796,  as  well  as  those  on  the  coast ; 
and  where  there  was  one  sugar-plantation,  there 
are  five  now.  Pinckard  has,  therefore,  given  an 
erroneous  idea  about  these  estates  being  abandoned. 
The  land  on  the  sea-coast  is  unfit  for  the  produce 
tbn  of  sugar,  coflfee, .  and  plantains,  from  the  soil 
being  too  Mdine.    See  Dutch  AiiEaiCA. 

The  oflBcial  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Demerara  were,  in 

1809,  imports  j«550,871,  exports  ^8,998 

1810,  4^78,404,  ^S4Q,783. 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  wove,  in 


CofTee. 

Sugar. 

Rom. 

Cottonwool. 

Brit  Piaot. 

For.  Plant. 

Brit-Pianu 

For.  Plant. 

Cwt. 
taiO,  45,480 

Cwt. 
69S 

Cwt. 
166,431 
150,694 

Cwt. 

7 
% 

Oallt. 
98|44i 

LtM. 

4,01«,957 
7,351, Its 

DEMEVENl,  a  river  of  the  proyince  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  bj 
the  Portuguese.  It  runs  ».  and  enters  the  Parime^ 
hjet4veea  the  riyer&  Yanayiiii  and  Guavao. 

[DEMI-QUIAN,  a  river,  srvsimp,  and  lake  on 
the  w*  Side  of  lUinos  river,  in  the  n.  9.  territory. 
The  river  runs  a  1.  s*  e.  course^  is  navigable  190 


miles,  and  has  the  swamp  of  its  name  on  the  ir« 
bank  near  its  mouth ;  which  last  is  50  yards  wide, 
S8  miles  above  Sagamond,  and  165  miles  above  the 
Mississippi.  The  lake  is  of  a  circular  form,  SOO 
yards  w.  pf  the  river,  is  six  miles  across,  and 
empties  into  the  Illinois  by  a  small  passage  four 
feet  deepi  17 1  miles  from  thic  Mississippi.} 
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'  DEN,  a  cape  or  point  of  the  e.  coast  of  tbo 
island  of  Neivfbundland,  between  the  bay  Blanche 
or  White,  and  the  island  of  St.  Barbara. 

[DENNIS,  a  part  of  Yarmouth  in  Barnstable 
county,  Massachusetts,  which  was  incorporated 
into  a  township  in  1793.] 

Dennis,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea;  one  of  the 
•many  whicli  lie  on  the  n,  e.  coast  of  New  Breton 
in  N.  America,  thus  called  after  its  discoverer,  a 
Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Gerard  Dennis.  It  is  14 
or  15  leagues  in  circnraFference,  lofiy,  mountainous, 
and  full  of  woods,  abounding  in  trees  of  great  bulk 
and  height,  and  having  upon  its  coast  many  cacao 
trees.  In  the  mountainous  part  it  has  many  plan- 
tations, and  the  soil  is  of  an  obscure  red  colour. 
The  figureof  this  island  is  very  irregular,  owing  to 
its  having  many  points  running  into  the  sea,  and 
being  lull  of  «hoals  and  sand-banks.  Theccntre  of 
it  is  in  lat.S^  10'  s.  It  is  well  peopled,  and  its  na- 
tives are  very  dark,  bold,  and  robust.  They  haye 
large  and  round  heads  with  short  and  curly  hair, 
which  they  dress  in  various  forms,  and  paint  of  dif- 
ferent colours  :  their  faces  are  wide  and  round,  and 
the  nose  very  flat.  They  are  not  altogether  ugly, 
although  they  disfigure  themselves  with  paint,  and 
variotis  things  which  they  bang  through  their -noses 
and  their  ears.  They  are  active  and  yery  dexter- 
ous in  the  management  of  their  vessels,  which  are 
ingeniously  built.  These  are  large  and  straight,  the 
.poop  being  loftier  than  any  other  part,  and  the 
'i?hole  being  adorned  with  figures  oi  birds,  fishes, 
human  heads,  either  painted  or  engraved,  which, 
although  rudely  designed,  serve  to  shew  a  fanciful 
invention :  it  is  not  known  what  instruments  they 
employ,  iron  not  being  in  use  amongst  them. 
These  vessels  or  canoes  they  manage  in  a  very  dex- 
terous  manner  by  a  species  of  oars.  Their  prin- 
cipal arms  arc  lancesj  swords,  darts,  and  some  bows 
and  arrows.  The  Indians  spoken  of  by  William 
Dampiere,  as  having  come  upon  him  to  attack 
him,  resemble  these.  Their  language  is  clear  and 
distinct,  and  the  token  of  friendship  is  manifested 
by  carrying  a  large  stick  or  bough  of  a  tree  upon 
the  head.  It  is  in  lat.  30P  JO'  n.  and  long.  Sff* 
10'  w. 

[DENNY'S  River,  district  of  Maine,  22  miles 
^.  of  Machias.  The  country  between  this  river  and 
Machias,  in  1794,  was  a  wilderness.  The  banks  of 
the  river  were  at  this  time  thinly  settled  by  a  re- 
gular and  well  disposed  people."] 

•DENONVILLE,  or  Niagara,  a  fort  of  the 
French,  iii  the  count ry 'of  the  Iroqnees  Indians,  on 
the  shore  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  lake  Ontario,  at 
flie  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river  Niagara. 

[DENTON,  the  chief  town  of  Caroline  county, 
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in  Maryland;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Cboptank 
creek,  the  e.  main  branch  of  Choptank  riven  It 
is  laid  out  regularly,  and  has  a  few  houses,  and 
lies  seven  miles  s.  of  Greensborougb,  and  37  s,s^  e. 
of  Chester.] 

[DEPTFORD,  a  township  ia  Gloucester  coaAty^ 
New  Jersey.] 

DERA,  San  Joseph  be,  a  setttemenl  of  the 
Portugnese,  in  the  province  and  country  of  Las 
Amazonas;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ncifro. 

{DERBY,  a  township  in  Orleans  connty,  Yer- 
moot,  on  the  n.  line  of  the  state,  on  the  e.  shore  of 
lake  Memphremagog.] 

[Derbv,  a  town  in  New  Haven  county,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  point  of  land  formal  by  the  con- 
fluence of  Naugatuck  and  Housatonick  rivers. 
This  town  was  settled  in  1663,  under  New  Haven 
jurisdiction,  and  is  now  divided  into  two  parishes, 
and  has  an  academy  in  its  infancy.  It  has  a  ooti- 
siderable  trade  with  the  W.  Indies  for  so  small  a 
town,  and  a  number  of  mills  on  the  falls  of  Nan- 
gatuck,  and  streams  which  fall  into  it,  and  iron 
and  otiier  works  on  Eight-mile  river,  which  tails 
into  the  Stratford.  The  Stratford  or  Housatonick 
river  is  navigaUe  IS  miles  to  this  town.] 

[Dbbby,  a  town  in  Chester  connty,  PeansyU 
vania,  seven  miles  from  Chester,  and  five  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  is  situated  on  Derby  creek,  which 
empties  into  Dela;ware  river,  near  Chester.] 

*  [DiuiBT,  a  township  in  Dauphin  county,  Penn« 
sy Ivania  ;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Swatera  creek, 
two  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Susque- 
hannah,  and  celebrated  for  its  curious  cave*  See 
Dauphin  County.] 

[Derby,  a  township  on  Susquehannah  river,  in 
Pennsylvania.  Tiiere  are  two  other  townships  of 
tliesame  name  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  one  in  Mifflin 
county,  the  other  in  that  of  Westmoreland.] 

j[DERRYFiELD,  a  township  in  New  Hamp- 
shire,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Merrimack  river,  Hillsbo- 
rough county,  containing  362  inhabitants,  and  was 
incorf>orated  in  1751.  The  soil  is  but  indifierent. 
It  is  49  miles  w.  of  Portsmouth.] 

DESAGUADEKO,  San  Pediio  uel,  a  settle- 
merit  of  the  province  and  corregitnienio  of  Pacagcs 
in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca, 
where  also  flows  the  river  of  its  name. 

Drsaguadbro,  another  settlement  and  seat  of 
the  silver  mines  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Chucuito  in  Peru. 

Desaguadbro,  a  river  of  this  province  and  go- 
vernment, over  which,  owing  to  its  being  very 
considerable,  a  bridge  wds  constructed  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Inca  Huaina  Capac^  to  facili« 
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Cifte  the  passage  of  his  army.  The  one  yhich 
tekts  at  present  is  of  great  note,  as  it  is  the 
boundary  between  this  province  and  that  of  Paca- 
ges)  as  ako  being  the  spot  where  the  Mitayos  In- 
dians meet  when  they  are  about  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  celebrating  a  festival,  which  too 
often  turns  to  weeping  and  sonow,  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  may  never  meet  again  ;  a  presenti- 
liient,  which,  from  the  labour  they  undergo,  and 
\irhich  generally  causes  their  death^  is  but  too  faith^^ 

fcllv  verified. 

DesAouADERO,  auotlicr,  which  is  an  arm 
ihrown  out  from  the  large  lake  of  Los  Patos, 
and  communicating  itself  with  the  lake  Mini,  in 
the  province  and  c(q>tmnship  of  Rey,  and  king- 
dom of  Brazil ;  on  the  shore  of  which  the  Portu- 
guese have  built  a  fort,  with  the  name  of  San 
Gonzalo. 

Df:saotjadero,  another  large  and  abundant 
river,  which  rises  from  the  lake  All&ga,  in  the 
province  of  Charcas,  and  towards  the  s.  e.  part : 
after  an  e3ctended  course,  it  forma  the  lake  of  Gua- 
nacachos,  from  which  it  issues  on  the  e.  side^ 
and  afterwards  collecting  the  tributary  streams  of 
^e  Turu^&n,  Saladillo,  Capoy,  and  Chunta,  with 
others  of  less  note,  it  enters  the  sea  of  Magellan, 
forming  thd  bay  of  Los  Leones  or  Lions,  in  lat. 
44^  13'  s.  Some  geographers  doubt  of  this  course 
of  the  lake  Gunnacachos  into  the  sea  of  Magellan, 
and  good  proofs  of  the  assertion  are  wanting. 

Desaouadbro,  some  lakes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile.  They  are  various,  one  of  them  being  very 
large,  and  all  formed  by  the  waste-water  of  various 
fivers.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  they  are 
thus  named. 
•  Desaguadero,  another  river.    See  Moyalbi. 

DESCABEZADO,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  carreeimiento  of  Chilian  in  the  king- 
dura  of  Chile.  It  runs  s.  and  forms  the  source  of 
the  river  Tunay&n. 

'  (  Desc  ABEz  ADO,  R  vcry  lofty  mountain  of  Chile, 
at  the  top  of  which  are  found,  in  a  calcined  or  pe- 
trified state,  various  shells,  evidently  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sea,  and  which  were,  without  doubt, 
deposited  there  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.] 

DESCONOCIDA,  Punta,  a  point  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Yucatan,  be- 
tween the  river  Arines  and  the  point  Picdra. 

DESCUBJIIMIENTO,  Rio  del  Nuevo,  a 
river  in  the  province  and  country  of  Las  Ama- 
zonas,  and  territory  of  Matogroso.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Mures  Indians,  runs  s.  and  turn- 
ing its  course  to  the  tt>.  enters  in  a  large  body  the 
Itcnes  or  Guaporo,  ju«t  before  it  divides  itself  into 
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arms,  which,    afterwards  uniting,  form  a  large 
island. 

Dc8ci7BkiMiENTO,  a  settlement  and  real  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Fresnillo  in 
Nueva  Espafia ;  three  leagues  distant  from  the 
real  of  Zacatecas. 

DESEADA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  thb 
Less  Antilles,  and  the  first  that  was  discovered  by  . 
the  celebrated  Christopher  Columbus,  in  his  second 
voyage,  in  149S :  he  gave  it  this  name  from  the 
desire  he  felt  of  seeing  land.  It  is  four  leagues  in 
length  and  two  in  width,  and  is  surrounded  by 
ridges  of  rocks  and  shoals.  The  part  which  looks 
to  the  n.  is  lower  than  that  which  looks  to  the  s. 
It  has  many  mounts  or  sand-banks,  and  seen  from 
a  distance  represents  the  figure  of  a  galley.  The 
soil  ia  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and /he  climate 
healthy.  It  abounds  ffreatly  in  higuanasj  and  in  a 
species  of  birds  called  fi'agatas.  The  Father 
Labat  records  that  there  is  a  deep  cavern  here, 
containing  the  bones  and  arms  of  the  Indians,  who, 
he  supposes,  were  buried  here.  In  1762,  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  who  restored  it  the  follow- 
ing year  to  the  French  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
latter.  It  is  seven  leagues  from  the  island  of  Ma- 
rigalante.  and  four  from  Guadalupe,  in  lat.  16^ 
22'  n.     Long.  61^  15'  w. 

DESEADO,  a  large  and  convenient  port  of  the 
sea  of  Magellan,  on  the  coast  of  the  Patagones, 
discovered  1»7  Hernando  Magellanes  in  1515.  It 
has  a  very  good  bottom,  but  is  little  sheltered  from' 
the  5.  wind.     Lat.  ^T  S&  s. 

Deseauo,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast ' 
of  the  straits  of  Magellan.      It   lies    very    far 
to  the  w.  and  is  in  lat.  53^  35'  s.  and  long.  85^ 
15'  w. 

DESECHO,  a  small  island  of  the  NT  sea,  near 
the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  opposite 
the  point  of  Calvachi  and  the  Espada  of  §t.  Do-' 
mingo.  The  French  call  it  Zacheo.  It  is  six 
leagues  from  the  former  island^  in  lat.  18°20'w. 
Lontf.  67°  31'  w. 

[DESERT  Island,  Mount,  on  the  coast  of  the' 
district  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  contains  about  200 
families,  divided   into  two  different  settlements,  • 
about  15  miles  apart,  in  lat.  44^  IS'^  /{.] 

[DESESPOIR,  Cape,  or  Despair,  on  the  n. 
side  of  Chaleur  bay,  is  about  three  leagues  w.'  • 
s.  JT.  of  Bona  venture  island.     There  is  a  hirge  cod 
fishery  here.] 

Dcsfispoik,  an  island  of  the  same  coast  as  the*  ' 
former  bay. 

[DESPAIR,  a  Iwy  on  the  s.  »•  side  of  New-^  • 
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foondland  island,  adjoinbg  to  Fortune  Bay  <m 
the  n.  e, ;  whica  see.] 

DESIERTO,  MoNT£»  an  island  of  Uie  N.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Sa^dahock,  be- 
tween the  point  Nesting  and  that  of  Petit  Menau. 

Desierto,  an  unpeopled  tract  of  countrr  in 
Peru,  in  the  prorinoe  and  corregimiento  of  Ata- 
c  AM  A  •    See  this  article. 

Desierto,  another,  in  the  same  kingdom.  See 
Secuura. 

DESIERTOS,  y  1EJ08,  a  lake  of  New  France 
or  Canada,  to  the  w,  of  that  of  Michig&n. 

Desibrtos,  a  river  of  this  province,  which  rises 
from  the  former  lake,  runs  z».  and  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

DESOLLADOS,  Pcjnta  de  los,  a  point  on 
the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Nicaragua,  and  kingdom  of  Guatemala, 
between  the  point  San  Juan  and  port  Possession. 

DESPARRAMADERO,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Murichal,  which  runs  through  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumana,  forming  many  lakes  and 
pools,  and  at  last  enters  the  channel  of  Aracoa. 

DESPENSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
town  of  Nicoya. 

DESPOSORIOS.    See  Buena  Vista. 

DESTIERRO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  or  part  of  Guayana 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  near  the  mouth  of 
ihe  Puru. 

Destierro,  another.  See  Nuestba  Senora 
DEL  Socorro. 

DETHAM,  a  settlement  of  the  English,  in  the 
province  and  colony  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  those 
of  New  England ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Charles,  near  the  coast,  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

DETOUR,  an  island  of  the  lake  Superior,  in 
New  France  or  Canada.  It  is  close  to  the  5.  coast, 
between  the  island  of  the  Two  Apostles  and  the 
river  of  Ford  Plat. 

[Detour  des  Anglois,  or  Engmsu  Turn,  is 
a  circular  diiection  of  the  river  Mississippi,  so  very 
considerable  that  ve  sels  cannot  pass  it  with  the 
same  wind  that  conducted  them  to  it,  and  must 
either  wait  for  a  favourable  wind,  or  make  fast  to 
the  bank  and  haul  close;  there  being  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  any  vessel  that  can  enter  the 
riTcr.  The  two  forts  and  batteries  at  this  place, 
on  both  sides  the  river,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
stop  the  progress  of  any  vessel  whatever.    Dr.  Cox 
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of  New  Jeiscnr  ascended  tke  Mississippi  to  this 
place,  anno  1698^  took  possession,  ana  called  th« 
country  Carolina.  It  lies  18  mil^  below  Now 
Orleans,  and  87  above  the  Balize.  The  banks  ik 
the  river  are  settled  and  well  cultivated  from  this 
to  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  a  good  road  for  car« 
riages  all  the  way.] 

DETREAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
aipiainship  of  Pari  in  BraziL  It  runs  n.  b^weeo 
the  rivers  Marajo  and  the  large  arm  of  Uie  Ma« 
rafion,  and  enters  this  latter  river  near  its  oiouth 
or  entrance  into  the  sea* 

[D'ETROIT,  one  of  the  principal  towns,  and 
best  fortified,  in  the  n.w.  territory;  situated  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  strait  St.  Clair,  or  D'Etroit 
river,  between  lake  Erie  and  lake  St.  Clair ;  18 
miles  n.  of  the  w.  end  of  the  former,  and  nine  miles 
below  the  latter.  Fort  D'Etroit  is  of  an  obtong 
figure,  built  with  stockades,  and  advantageously 
situated,  with  one  entire  side  commandmg  the 
river.  It  is  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  en« 
closes  about  900  wooden  houses  and  a  Roman  ca* 
tholic  church,  built  in  a  regular  manner,  with 

Grallel  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles*. 
J  situation  is  deli|;htful,  and  in  the  centre  of  a 
Eleasant  and  fruitiul  country.  For  eiffht  nules 
elow,  and  the  same  distance  above  fort  D*Etroit^ 
pn  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  country  is  divided 
into  regular  and  well  cultivated  plantations ;  and 
from  the  contiguity  of  the  farmers  houses  to  each 
other,  they  appear  as  two  long  extended  villages. 
The  inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  French,  were 
about  8000  in  number  in  1778,  500  of  whom  were 
as  good  marksmen  as  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
as  well  accustomed  to  the  woods.  They  raise  large 
stocks  of  black  cattle,  and  great  quantities  of  corn, 
which  they  grind  by  wind-mills,  and  manufacture 
into  excellent  flour.  The  chief  trade  of  D^Etroit 
consists  in  a  barter  of  coarse  European  goods  with 
the  natives  for  furs,  deer-skins,  tallow,  &c. 

By  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Aug.  3,  1795,  the 
Indians  have  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  post  of 
D'Etroit,  and  all  the  land  to  the  n.  the  w.  and  the 
5*^  of  it,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extin- 
guished by  gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or  English 
governments,  and  so  much  more  land  is  to  be  an* 
nexed  to  D'Etroit  as  shall  be  comprehended  be- 
tween Rosine  river  on  the  s. ;  lake  St.  Clair  on  the 
It. ;  and  a  line,  the  general  course  whereof  shall  be 
six  miles  from  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie  and  D'Etroit 
river.  The  fort,  &c.  was  delivered  up  by  the 
British,  in  July  17l*6,  according  to  treaty.  It  lies 
18  miles  n.  of  lake  Erie,  734  11.  w*  by  w.  from 
Philadelphia.   Lat.  4?"  40^ ».    Long.  &S^  d6' ».] 
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D'EtftoiT,  a  rirer  of  (he  prorince  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana.  It  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the 
Mississippi  890  miles  from  the  mouth   of  this 

rirer. 

[D*Ethoit  River,  or  Strait  of  St.  Clair,  flows 
from  lake  St.  Clair  into  the  w.  end  of  lake  Erie, 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Upper  Canada.  In  ascending  it,  its 
entrance  is  more  than  three  miles  wide,  but  it  per- 
ceptibly diminishes ;  so  that  opposite  the  fort,  18 
miles  from  lake  Erie,  it  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile 
hi  width ;  fipom  thence  to  lake  St.  Clair  it  widens 
to  more  tlian  a  mile.  The  channel  of  the  strait  is 
gentle,  and  wide  and  deep  enough  for  shipping  of 
great  burden,  although  it  is  incommoded  by  seve- 
tal  islands,  one  of  which  is  more  than  seven  miles 
in  length.  These  islands  are  of  a  fertile  soil,  and 
ffom  Sietr  situation  aflTord  a  very  agreeable  appear- 
ance.  The  length  ijS  the  river  is  S8  miles,  and 
several  streams  mil  into  it,  chiefly  from  the  m.  v. 
viz.  Bauche,  Ck>ra,  Curriere,  D'Etroit,  and  Huron 

rivers.! 

DE  V  1L*S  Mouth,  a  name  given  by  the  £!np 
lish  to  a  settlement  which  has  a  volcano,  in  the 

{rovince  and  government  of  Nicaragua,  in  the 
ingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  lies  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  Nicaragua,  which  forms  from  tiiis  spot, 
until  it  enters  tm  sea,  a  very  astonishii^  and  grand 
spectacle.    U  is  in  lat.  13°  KV  n.  and  long.  65^ 

[Devil^s  Nose,  a  promontory  on  the  i.  side  of 
lake  Ontario,  16  miles  e.  of  Fishing  bay,  and  2S 
n.  w.  of  the  mouth  of  Genessee  river.] 

[Devii/s  Island,  on  the  e.  skle  of  Chesapeak 
bay,  is  in  Somerset  county,  Bfaryland,  between 
Fishiiu^tey  and  Nanokin  river.] 

DEUX,  a  small  river  of  tke  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia.  It  runs  n.  and  enters,  the 
Ohio  in  the  county  of  Hampshire. 

DE  WAERT,  a  small  island  of  S.  America ; 
situate  to  the  e.  of  the  lands  of  Magellan,  at  a  mat 
distance  from  the  coast.  It  was  discovered  b^ 
Captain  Juan  Dewaert,  a  Dutchman,  who  called  it 
after  his  name.  The  territory  is  low,  desert,  and 
uncultivated.  It  is  not  found  in  the  modem  maps, 
but  tike  ancient  geogmpbers  put  it  in  lat.  o6* 

[DEWEE,  an  island  in  8.  Cardlina,  which 
forms  ojie  of  the  three  harbours  of  Charlestowtl 

city.] 

DEXERA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern** 
ment  of  Cartagena.  It  runs  w.  n.  w.  nnd  eaters 
tiie  sea.  by  the  side  of  the  river  Zini. 

DE  X  LO,  a  valley  cr  spacious  and  beautiful 
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plain  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  It  extends  t.  as 
tar  as  the  valleys  Tambopalla  and  Chult.  It  is 
very  fertile,  delightful,  and  abounding  in  wheat 
and  exquisite  wines  and  fruits.  Its  climate  is  ex- 
tremely beallhy« 

DIABLO,  MoRRo  DEL,  a  mountain  <m  the 
long  strip  of  land  which  runs  into  the  sea,  on  the 
w.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  part 
possessed  by  the  French,  betwe<^n  the  bays  of  San 
Marcos  and  of  Gmn  Pierre. 

Diablo,  Morro  del,  some  islands  of  the  N* 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  French  Guayana,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Korore. 

Diablo,  Morro  del,  a  territory  of  the  pro^ 
vince  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Patagonians. 

Diablo,  Morro  del,  a  small  river  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  government  of  Louisiana,  which  rises 
there,  and  runs  n.  e.  between  those  of  Yermilioii 
and  Osages.  and  enters  the  Missouri. 

DIAl&OS,  Morro  be  los,  a  mountain  of  the 
coast  of  Peru,  in  the  province  and  eorregimiento 
of  Arica. 

DiABLOS,  Morro  db  los,  another,  in  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Yucatan,  td 
the  f .  or  Campeche. 

DIAGUlTOS,^a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
€orregimimio  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kmgdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  to  the  e.  of  the  settlement  of  San 
Isidro. 

DIAMANTE,  a  very  small  islanQ ;  situate  neat 
the  coast  and  w.  extremity  of  the  bkmd  of  Mar« 
Unique. 

IhAHANTE,  a  bay  of  the  above  island,  larger 
than  another,  which  is  likewise  thus  call^.  They 
are  close  upon  (he  e.  coast  of  the  point  of  land 
which  projects  to  the  w. 

Diamante,  a  Spanish  setflement  of  the  same 
island,  which  is  a  curacy  of  the  French  Capu- 
chin  fiithers;  situate  near  the  t9.  coast,  on  the 
banks  of  three  rivulets  which  take  their  course  to 
the  sea. 

Diamante,  a  point  of  the  5.  coast  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo^  in  the  part  possessed  by  iht 
French,  which  lies  between  the  island  of  Jacqutn^ 
and  the  cape  of  Tres  Lataniers. 

Diamante,  arsmall  isle  close  to  the  s.  w.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Martinica.   Lat.  14^  9&  n.    Long, 

DIAZ,  Joan,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cot' 
teghnknto  of  Arica  in  Peru.  It  is  small,  and  en- 
ters the  sea  hear  to  the  place  where  stood  the  set* 
dement  of  Arica  la  V ieja. 

Diaz,  Juan,  another  river,  in  the  province  and 
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fovernment  of  Panam&,  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Irme,  ivhich  enters  the  sea  near  the  capital. 

[DICKENSON  College.  See  Carlisle,  in 
PennsylvaniaJ 

[DiCK^S  Kirer,  in  Kentucky,  is  a  branch  of 
Kentucky  river,  ivhich  it  joins  in  a  n.  w.  direction. 
It  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  45  yards  ivide  at 
the  mouth,  and  has  a  number  of  excellent  mill- 
seals,  and  runs  through  a  body  of  first  rate  land.]   - 

[DICKWASSET,  or  Diodeguash,  a  river 
in  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which 
empties  into  Passamaquoddy  bay.] 

DIEGO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Teraazunchale,  and  alcalcUa  mayor  of  Valles,  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  of  a  nation  of  the  Pames 
Indians,  wno  live  as  barbarians  without  any  civil 
or  political  customs* 

Diego,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  head  settle- 
loent  of  Huatuzco,  and  alcaUHa  mayor  of  Cordoba, 
in  that  kingdom.  It  contains  75  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  IS  leagues  to  the  n.  w.  of  its  capital. 

DiBGO,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcMia  mayor  of  Acaponeta  in  the  same  king- 
dom, in  which  there  is  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  seven  leagues  to  «. 
of  its  capital. 

DiEGo^  S.  anotiier,.  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  one  of  those  of  the  missions  of  the  Sucum- 
bios,   which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 

society. 

DiEGO,  S.  another,^of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  Tacarigua^  on  the  it.,  part^  between  the  town 
of  Nirua  and  the  settlement  of  Guazara. 

DiEOo,  S.  another^  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cuman& ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  an  arm 
of  the  river  Nevery ,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea, 
iLnd  to  the  s.  one  quarter  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of 
Barcelona. 

D1EGO9  S.  some  shoals  or  quicksands  of  the 
coast  of  Florida,  between  the  garrison  of  Panzacola 
and  the  river  ItUssissippi,  on  which  a  frigate  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  commanded  by 
Don  Andres  de  Arriolf,  was  wrecked  in  1696. 

Diego,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Snowv  sierra^  and  enters  the  sea  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  point  of  Chichibacoa. 

Diego,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  coast 
of  the  straits  of  Maire,  between  the  port  of  Ber- 
cboor  and  that  of  Manricio. 

Diego,  S.  a  fort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Florida^  in  the  strait  in  which  is  situate 
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the  city  of  S.  Augustin,  to  the  n.  of  the  city,  and 
near  the  coast. 

Diego,  S.  a  river  of  the  same  province  as  the 
above  fort,  which  runs  5.  and  enters  the  sea  in  port 
Cartel: 

DIEMEN.    See  Tierra  Austral. 

[DIEP  Town,  or  Deep  Town,  a  town  on  the 
n.  a?,  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  lying  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.] 

DIFUNTOS,  Laguna  de  los,  a  lake  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rey  in 
Brazil,  near  the  cape  Sta.  laaria,  on  the  shore  of 
which,  between  it  wd  the  coast^  the  Portuguese 
have  a  fort,  called  Santa  Teresa. 
.    DiFUNTos,  some  sierras  or  mountains  of  this 

1>rovince  and  capiainshipy  which  run  for  many 
eagues  to  the  s.  s.  e. 

[DIG  BY,  situated  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  Annapolis 
bay,  18  mil^  s»  w»  of  Annapolis,  and  53  it.  by  e, 
of  larmouth,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
jLhe  new  settlements  of  Nova  Scotia.1 

[DIGGES  Cape,  on  the  s.  side  of  Hudson 
straits.    Lat.  69P  41'  n.    Long.  7SP  50^  w.J 

[DIGHTON,  a  post-town  in  Bristol  county^ 
Massachusetts,  seven  miles  from  Taunton,  and  20 
from  Warren,  in  Rhode  island.  There  are  236 
houses  in  the  township,  and  1793  inhabitants.] 

DIMAN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba« 
does ;  situate  on  the  5.  part. 

DlMAS,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
in  the  province  of  Tepeguana,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya. 

DIN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  n.  and  enters 
the  river  La  Plata. 

DINGUILLI,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Gallipavo. 

[DINWIDDIE,  a  bounty  in  Virginia,  s.  of 
Appamattox  river,  which  divides  it  from  Chester- 
field. It  is  about  30  miles  long  and  20  broad,  and 
its  chief  town  is  Petersburgh.] 

DIONISIO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Los  Apaches  in  Nuevo  Mexico,  founded  by  the 
religious  order  of  San  Francisco,  in  1700,  on  the 
shore  of  the  l^i^  river  Gila. 

DioHisio,  S.  another,  in  the  province  .and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Cbiapa,  of  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. 

DiONisio,  S.  another,  which  is  a  real  of  the 
silver  mines  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Guadalaxara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana. 

DioMisio,  S.  a  small  river,  which  runs  e.  and 
enters-  the  sea,  on  the  coast  wmch  lies  between  Uie^ 
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liyer  of  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan,  near 
cape  Deseado,  in  lat.  48^  SO'. 

DiONiSTo,  S.  a  cape  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Ma^llan,  close  i0  the  cape  of  S.  Martin, 
and  one  of  uose  ivhich  form  Fresh- water  creek. 

DIOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Cartagena,  which  joins  the  sea  at  tne  gulf  of 
Morrosquillo. 

Dios,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Texas  in  Nueva  Espana. 

Dios,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  it  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata  on  the  same  coast  upon 
which  the  capital  stands. 

DIOS  AN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Chachepoyas  in  rem ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Olleros. 

DIQUE,  a  channel  of  the  sea,  which  serves  as 
a  trench  to  the  city  of  Cartagena,  and  divides 
it  from  the  suburb  of  Gigimani,  a  communicalion 
with  which  is  made  by  means  of  a  bridge. 

[DISAPPOINTMENT,  a  bay  on  the  n.  w. 
coast  of  N.  America.  Lat.  52^  15'  ft.  Long. 
129^  w.i 

[DISMAL,  a  swamp  in  the  township  of  Milton, 
Lincoln  county,  district  of  Maine.  J 

[Dismal  Swamp,  called  the  Great  Dismal,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  swamp,  called  Dismal, 
in  Currituck  county,  is  a  very  lar^e  bog  extend- 
ing from  91.  to  s.  near  30  miles,  and  from  e.  to  »• 
at  a  medium  about  10  miles,  partly  in  Virginia, 
and  partly  in  N.  Carolina.   No  less  than  five  na- 
vigable rivers,  besides  creeks,  rise  out  of  it ;  where- 
of two  run  into  Virginia,  viz.  the  5.  branch  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  s,  branch  of  Nansemond  river, 
and  three  into  N.  Carolina,  namely.  North  river, 
NorthrWest  river,  andPerquimons ;  all  these  hide 
their  heads,  properly  speaking,  in  the  Dismal, 
there  being  no  signs  oftnemalx>ve  ground.     For 
this  reason  there  must  be  plentiful  subterraneous 
stores  of  water  to  feed  so  many  rivers,  or  else  the 
soil  is  so  replete  with  this  element,  drained  from  the 
high  lands  that  surround  it,  that  it  can  abundantly 
afford  these  supplies ;  this  is  most  probable,  as  the 
ground  of  the  swamp  b  a  mere  quagmire,  trem- 
bling under  the  feet  of  those  that  walk  upon  it, 
and  every  impression  is  instantly  filled  with  water. 
The  skirts  of  the  swamp,  towaras  the  e.  are  pver- 
.grown  with  reeds,  10  or  18  feet  high,  interspersed 
every  where  with  strong*  bamboo  briars ;  among 
these  grow  here  and  there  a  cypress  or  white  cedar, 
which  last  is  commonly  mistaken  for  the  juniper. 
Towards  the  s.  end  of  it  is  a  large  tract  of  reeds, 
which  being  constantly  green,  and  waving  in  the 
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,  wind,  is  called  the  green  sea ;  in  many  parts,  espe- 
cially on  the  borders,  grows  an  ever-green  shrub, 
very  plentifully,  called  the  gall  bush ;  it  bears  a 
berry  which  dyes  a  black  colour  like  the  gall  of  an 
oak,  whence  it  has  its^name.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  Dismal,  the  trees  grow  much  thicker,  both 
cypress  and  cedar ;  these  being  always  green,  and 
loaded  with  very  large  tops,  are  much  exposed  io 
the  wind,  and  easily  blown  down,  the  boggy  ground 
afibrding  but  a  slender  hold  to  the  roots.  Neither 
beast,  bird,  insect,  or  reptile,  approach  the  heart 
of  this  horrible  desert;  perhaps  deterred  by  the 
everlasting  shade,  occasioned  by  the  thick  shrubs 
and  bushes  which  the  sun  can  never  penetrate,  to 
warm  the  earth ;  nor  indeed  do  any  birds  care  to 
fly  over  it,  any  more  than  they  are  said  to  do  over 
the  lake  Avernus,  for  fear  of  the  noisome  exhala- 
tions that  rise  from  this  vast  body  of  filth  and 
nastiness;  these  noxious  vapours  infect  the  air 
round  about,  ^ivin|^  agues  and  other  distempers  to 
the  neighbourmg  inhabitants.  On  the  w.  oorder 
of  the  Dismal  is  a  pine  swamp,  above  a  mile  in 
breadth,  great  part  of  which  is  covered  with  water 
knee  deep ;  the  bottom,  however,  is  firm,  and  the 

Sines  grow  very  tall,  and  are  not  easily  blown 
own  by  the  wind.  With  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  Dismal  is^  in  many  places,  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
though  disagreeable  to  the  other  senses. 

This  dreadful  swamp  was  Judged  impassable  till 
the  line  dividing  Virginia  trom  N.  Carolina  was 
carried  through  it,  in  lat.  36^  S8' it.  in  the  year 
1728,  by  order  of  King  George  II. ;  although  tt 
happened  then  to  be  a  ver^  drv  season,  the  men 
who  were  employed  in  pushing  the  line  were  not 
altogether  free  from  apprehensions  of  being  starved, 
it  beinfi;  10  whole  days  before  the  work  was  accora- 

Slished,  though  they  proceeded  with  all  possible 
iligence  and  resolution,  and  besides  had  ^o  dis- 
aster to  retard  them. 

This  swamp  is  chiefly  owned  by  two  companies ; 
the  Virginia,  company,  of  which  General  Wash- 
ington IS  one,  owns  100,000  acres ;  the  N.  Caro- 
lina company  owns  40,000  acres.  In  the  midst  of 
the  swamp  is  a  lake,  about  seven  miles  long,  called 
Drummond's  pond,  whose  waters  discharge  them- 
selves to  the  s.  into  Pasquotank  river,  which  empties 
into  Albemarle  sound ;  on  then,  into  Elizabeth  and 
Nansemond  rivers,  which  fall  into  James  river.  A 
navigable  canal  has  been  lately  dug  to  connect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Pasquotank  and  Elizabeth 
rivers;  the  distance  about  14  miles.  This  canal 
will  pass  about  a  mile  e.  of  Drummond's  pond, 
and  will  receive  water  from  it.  The  canal  com- 
pany are  incorporated  by  the  concurring  laws  of  j 
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Virffinia  and  N.  Carjolina.  This  canal  is  in- 
tended to  open  an  inland  navigation  from  the 
bead  of  Chesapeak  bay,  including  all  the  rivers  in 
Virginia,  to  Greorgetown  in  S.  Carolina;  and 
when  the  short  canal  from  Elk  river  to  Christiana 
creek  is  opened,  the  communication  will  extend  to 
Philadelpnia  and  the  other  ports  connected  with 
Delaware  river.  Such  an  extensive  inland  com- 
munication must  be  beneficial  in  time  of  peace, 
and  in  time  of  war  will  be  essentially  serviceable*^ 

DIYIDIBAN,  an  arm  of  the  river  Apure,  one 
ofthe  three  large  streams  in  which  this  river  di- 
vides itself  to  enter  by  as  many  mouths  into  the 
Orinoco.     It  is  that  arm  which  is  most  to  the  n. 

DiyiDDlE,  a  county  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia. 

[DIXON^S  Sound,  on  the  n.  w*  coast  of  N. 
America,  is  the  passage  into  the  sound  between 
the  mainland  and  Washington's  or  Queen  Char- 
lotte's islands,  from  the  n.  w.  This  seems  to  be 
what  is  called  in  America  Bahrein's  Sound,  which 
seej 

DO  A,  a  small  settlement  of  the  corregtmienio 
pfPascain  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Fusagasu^4< 

DOAS,  a  barbaFOiis  nation  or  Indians,  of  the 

Jirovince  of  Tocaima,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
brmer  settlement.  These  barbarians  are  bounded 
by  theSumapaes  aad  CundtgreSi  and  were  foniierly 
subject  to  the  Sutag&os. 

[DOBB'S  Ferry,  on  Hudson  river,  is  26  miles 
dbove  New  York  city.l 

[DoBB^s  County,  in  rfewbem  district,  N.  Caro* 
lina,  has  been  divided  into  two  counties,  viz. 
Glasgow  and  Lenoir,  since  the  census  of  1790,  and 
the  name  no  longer  exists.  It  contained  6S93  in- 
habitants, of  whom  1915  were8laves.3 

DOCE,  or  Dolce,  a  river  ofthe  province  and 
captaimhip  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil,  which 
rises  near  the  vilbge  of  Catasaltas,  runs  n.  n.  e. 
and  taming  afterwards  e.  enters  the  sea  between 
the  point  of  its  name  and  the  island  of  Reposo. 
In  its  mid-course  it  forms  a  waterfal  down  a  craggy 
rock. 

DocE,  another  river,  of  thd  province  and  cap* 
tamship  of  Puerto  S^uro  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  town  of  Mariana, 
runs  5.  and  turning  e»  enters  the  sea  near  the  ca- 
pital. 

DocE,  another,  of  the  province  and  ci^tf  am At/i 
of  Itamaraca  in  the  same  kingdom,  which  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  eaters  the  sea,  as  do 
the  former^  brtween  the  rivers  Tapado  and  Pao 
Amarillo. 
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DoCE,  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  provinoe 
and  captainship  of  EspiriUi  Santo,  forming  the 
mouth  of  the  river.     Lat.   19*  35'  s.    Long.  40^ 

18'  29. 

fDOG-RIBBED  Indians,  inhabit  round  lake 
Eolande,  in.the  n,  w.  part  of  N.  America  ;  they 
are  often  at  war  with  the  Arathapescow  Indians. 
Both  these  tribes  are  among  the  most  savage  of 
the  human  race ;  they  trade  with  the  Hudson  bay 
company's  settlements.  Edlande  lake  lies  n.  of 
the  Arathapescow  sea  or  lake,  and  near  the  arctic 
Circle.] 

DO£rS  Island^  in  Dutch  Hondenesland,  and  so 
called  by  William  Showten,  who  discovered  it  in 
the  S.  sea.  It  is  small,  low,  unfertile,  and  desert ; 
he  gave  it  this  name  ^om  finding  uj^on  it  only 
two  dogs,  and  a  wild  herb  resembling  in  taste  gar* 
den  cresses ;  it  has  no  other  water  dan  the  rain, 
and  some  brackish  marshes  discovered  in  its 
centre;  it  is  said  in  the  high  tides  to  be  in- 
undated. Some  are  persuadra  that  this  is  the 
same  island  that  was  discovered  by  Jacob  le  Maire 
in  1616,  when  be  gave  it  the  name  of  Tiburones* 
It  is  in  lat.  15^  IS'  s.  and  long.  IS8°  Sff  w. 

DOGUAi  a  river  oi  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Choc6^  in  the  district  of  Novita.  it  risea 
in  the  piovince  of  Popay&n,  and  shaping  its 
course  like  a  bow,  enters  the  S.  sea|  in  firont  of 
the  island  of  Realejo. 

DOLORES,  NuE¥o  Poejblo  ob  los,  a  new 
settkmeal  in  the  alcaUia  mauot  of  San  Miguel  d 
Grande,  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Meoho- 
acan  in  Nueva  iBspaSa;  founded  in  1717  by  a 
congregation  of  this  title  then  residing  in  the  towa 
of  San  Felipe.  It  contains  SOO  families  of  Spa- 
niards, MuMec$i  and  Mulattoes. 

Dolores^  another  settlement,  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits  in  the  province  S[  Nayarith,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Nneva  Galicia.  Twelve  leagues  to  the 
c.  of  the  settlement  of  l^a  Mesa. 

DoLOEBs,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  begr  of  Mexico ; 
founded  by  the  count  of  Uiat  title,  D.  Joseph  £s- 
candon,  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Quecetaro.  in 
1750. 

DoLOBES,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Del 
Snr^  (of  the  South),  ofthe  missions  Uiat  were  hdd 
by  the  regnlars  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  CaU*- 
fomia. 

DoLOEES,  another^  of  the  same  district,  called 
Del  N«  (of  the  N.)  to  distingubh  it  froai  the 
former. 

DoiiOBiSi  another^   of  the  province  and  go- 
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verrunent  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  E^pana;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  this  name,  between  the 
.settlements  of  Itemed  ios  and  Cucurpc. 

DOMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  Ios  Llanos  in  tbe  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  country  of  tbe 
Guahivos  Indians,  between  tbe  rivers  Meta  and 
Yichada ;  it  runs  e.  many  leagues,  and  enters  the 
Orinoco,  above  tbe  settlement  of  Santa  Teresa  de 
Maipures. 

DOMINGO,  St.  or  Hispaniola,  a  larM 
island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the  two  largest  of  the 
Antilles,  being  170  leagues  in  length,  SO  in  width 
at  its  middle  part,  and  360  in  circumference,  li 
was  discovered  by  Admiral  Don  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus in  his  first  voyage,  in  149S ;  it  had  at  that 
tuoie,  amongst  the  Indians,  the  name  of  Hayti ; 
and  a  capital  having  been  built,  which  was  called 
St.  Domingo,  aU  that  part  of  the  island  near  which 
it  was  founded  was  caned  by  the  same  title,  which 
was  aflerwards  taken  by  the  whole  of  the  island, 
instead  of  that  of  Isabella,  which  had  been  given 
it  in  honour  of  Isabel  queen  of  Spain.  It  is  situate 
in  the  midst  of  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaiqi,  uid 
Puerto  Rico,  aod  separated  from  the  latter  merely 
by  a  channel ;  it  extends  from  17^  S7'  to  W  lat. 
and  from  €7''  35^  to  74''  15'  long.  Some  geogra- 
phers assert  it  to  be  400  leagues  in  ctrcnmference ; 
the  climate  is  very  hot,  but  the  effect  is  much 
jBOdtfated  by  the  winds  and  frequent  heavy  falls 
of  rain^  which  render  it  so  damp  that  most  things 
become  putrescent  in  a  very  short  timet  but  though 
imsalutary  for  Europeans,  they,  when  they  ao- 
cuflCom  themselves  to  it,  not  only  enjoy  good  health, 
but  kngevity,  many  of  them  veachiog  the  age  o£ 
60  yeitfs,  and  some  even  to  the  advanced  period 
of  100.  This  islaul,  which,  after  that  of  Cuba, 
is  tbe  larsesi  of  any  in  America,  is  also  the  most 
jeiiiieand  delightful;  is  covered  wilh  extensive 
forests  of  exquisite  sorts  of  wood  :  of  these  are  the 
€a<^aSf  fustettSf  oaks,  kacanasj  guayacmies^  can* 
deloneSj  capaesy  laurels,  cedars,  oran^,  thorns, 
cavimasy  savines,  raariasy  pines,  ceibasy  mama/es^ 
tepeyesy  kiguilios^  jobosj  almacigos^  higucros^ 
dliony->tree8,  granadiUosj  adeis,  nazarenogy  gua* 
con^i  and  cuemos  de  buey^  and  a  great  n«ni« 
faer  of  pahns  and  other  trees  which  produce  fine 
and  delicious  fruits,  such  as  afumosy  bananas^ 
jgtapBB.  dtoooa,  lemons,  limes,  dates,  apricate, 
andothers  in  an  infinite  variety,  and  superior  to 
any  of  the  same  sort  found  in  the  ether  nlands. 
It  also  abounds  ki  many  kinds  of  birds,  curious 
for  their  plumage  and  note ;  and  the  infinite  num« 
ber  of  eattk  feuad  in  the  uKadowa,  or^  as  they  are 
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here  called,  the  savanas^  is  incredible ;  the  hides  of 
these  cattle  have  ever  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  the  commerce  of  this  island,  and 
were  exported  to  Europe  alone,  in  the  year  1587, 
to  the  number  of  36,444  ;  horses,  mules,  and  asses 
arc  not  less  numerous.  It  likewise  produces  an 
infinite  quantity  of  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton, 
ginger,  coffee,  tea,  amber,  &c.  with  varjous  kinds 
of  medicinal  drugs  and  dyes.  The  whole  of  this 
island  is  watered  and  fertilized  by  many  rivers, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Ozama,  Ilaina,  Nigtia, 
Viliegas,  Nissao,  Oc6a,  and  Yane ;  in  short, 
there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  country  so  well  irri- 
gated; these  rivers  are  productive  of  a  great 
quantity  of  tortoises  and  other  ^  fish.  It  has  many- 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  crystal,  and  talc, 
which  in  former  times  produced  great  riches,  es- 
pecially those  of  Cib6o  among  the  most  excellent, 
and  from  one  of  which  a  large  piece  of  gold,  weigh- 
ing 3600  caste/tanosy  was  extracted,  but  lost  in  the 
fleet  that  was  so  unfortunately  wrecked.  In  1645, 
a  mine  of  quicksilver  was  also  discovered.  Tbe 
Spaniards,  on  establishing  themselves  here,  found 
the  Indians  so  numerous  that  the  bisho|^of  Chiapa, 
JFr.  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas,  related,  (if  his  ac- 
count be  not  exaggerated),  that  they  amounted  to 
upwards  of  3,000,000,  who  being  assisted  in  their 
labours  by  the  Negro  slaves  in  working  at  the 
mines  ami  cultivating  tbe  fruits  of  the  earth,  help- 
ed to  enrich,  in  the  early  period,  not  only  those 
•persons  who  established  themselves  here,  but  many 
other  Europeans,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  grant- 
ed cert&in  possessions.  The  population  after  a 
time  decreased,  by  reason  of  the  mfluence  of  tbe 
emall-pox  and  measles,  which  laid  waste  the  settle- 
ments in  1666,  and  which  period  is  still  remem- 
bered here  by  tbe  appellation  of  la  tragedia  de  Ios 
seisisy  (the  tragedy  of  the  sixes) ;  this^decrease  of 
population  had,  of  coarse,  an  effect  upon  a  com- 
merce which  was  otherwise  greatly  favoured  by 
a  muHitiide  of  ccmvenient  and  safe  ports  found  on 
the  coasts  throughout  the  idand.  The  French 
being  driven  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher,  and  l>eing  aided  by  many  pirates 
and  adventurers  of  various  nations,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Flibustiers,  established 
themselves  here,  and  were  continually  persecuted 
and  harassed  bv  Illegitimate  masters  and  con- 
querors, until  the  king  of  France,  acknowledging 
them  as  vassals,  nominated  a  governor,  and  ob- 
tained for  them  in  the  peace  of  Kiswick,  in  1697, 
that  the  king  of  Spain.  Charles  II.  shotild  cede  to 
them  that  part  ^tne  island  in  which  they  had  es- 
tablished themselves,  and  which  was  in  fact  the 
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best  and  most  fertile  of  the  ivhole.    It  extended 
iOO  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  width,  being  for 
the  most  part  mountainoas,  yet  fertile  and  full  of 
beautifulwoods  and  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
'and  iron :  these  mines  are  not  worked  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  ^French  haying  rather  devoted  them- 
selves to  a£;ricultare,  and  the  high   cultivation  of 
wheat,  maize,  and  other  seeds.     This  part  of  the  * 
island  is. likewise  fertilized  by  various  rivers,  some  of 
which  are  navigable ;  the  principal  of  its  produc- 
tions is  sugar,  60,0001oadof  which, of  500  lbs.  each, 
are  made  annually  ;  indigo  is  produced  in  a  some- 
whcat  less  proportion,  as  also  cotton,  cacaoy  ginger, 
and  coffee,  these  being  in  the  same  ratio  as  those 
produced   in  the  ])arts  in  possession  of  the  Spa- 
niards.    In   1726,  in  the  French  division  there 
were   100,000  Negro  slaves,  and  30,000  white 
colonists  ;  its  greatest  commerce  at  that  time  was 
in  tobacco,  with  which  from  60  to  100  vessels  were 
laden  annually.     The  king  of  France  ceded  a  part 
of  this  territory  to  a  commercial  company^  their 
charter  having  been  revoked  in  1720,  and  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  king  of  Spain,  grahted  the  privilege  of 
trading  in  this  island  to  a  company  of  Catalonians, 
with  the  title  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Monserrat,  who 
there  made  a  very  lucrative  traffic;  but  the  French 
having  been  found  gradually  to  encroach  upon  the 
Spanish  territory,  it  was  thought  fit  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  to  determine  the  limits  of  their 

{possessions ;  and  this  accordingly  ran  from  cape 
''ranees  to  ihe  point  Beata,  and  different  detacn- 
ments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  appointed  by 
the  President  Don  Joseph  Solano  to  guard  against 
any  future  invasions.  Wemustomitmuch  thatmight 
be  added  to  this  article,  as  we  wish  to  confine  it  with- 
in the  proportionate  limits  of  a  dictionary ;  and  we 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  those  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject,  such  as  the  Chronicler  An- 
tonio de  Herrera,  Gonzalo  Femandes  de  Oviedo, 
the  Father  Pedro  Xavier  de  Charlevoix,  the 
French  Dominican  missionaries,  Du  Tetre  and 
Labat,  and  lately  the  Licenciate  Don  Antonio 
Sanchez  Valverde,  who  undertakes  to  show  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  part  of  the  island 
called  Hispaniola.  The  capital  of  the  last  men- 
tioned division  bears  the  name  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  that  part  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  the 
name  of  Cape  Francois  or  Frances. 

[INDEX   TO   ADDITIONAL     INFORMATION     RE- 

8PRCTIN6  St.  Domingo. 

I.  General  history. — 2.  Physical  state. — 3.  An* 

dent  divisional  line. — 4.  Spanish  jurisdictions. 

5.  Population  of  Spanish  division. — 6*  TerritO" 

rial  extent  ofdo.-^l*  Commerce  and  productions 


of  db.-^r  Statistical  accounts  of  the  French 
Cavision. — 9.  Chief  towns. — 10.  summary  ac* 
count  of  the  revolution  of  the  blacks. — For 
account  of  natives j  see  Cuba* 
1.  General  history.  —  St.  Domingo,  when  first 
discovered,  formed  five  kingdoms,  each  go- 
verned by  sovereigns  called  Caciques.  The 
names  of  these  kingdoms  were  Maqua  Marien, 
Higuay,  Maguana,  and  Xaraguay.  The  Spa- 
niards had  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  island 
for  120  years.  At  last,  alxiut  the  year  16d0^ 
a  handful  of  English,  French,  and  other 
Europeans,  came  and  forced  them  to  fight  in  it« 
defence,  and  after  repeated  wars  for  50  years,  they 
were  forced  to  divide  the  island  with  the  French. 
These  latter^  being  the  only  survivors  of  the  first 
free-booters  or  buccaniers,  or  having  insensibly  ac- 
quired an  ascendancy  among  them,  had,  so  early 
as  1640,  formed  this  assemUy  of  individuals,  bom 
under  the  domination  of  almost  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  into  a  French  colony,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  general  government,  first  established  at 
St.  Christopher's,  and  afterwards  at  Martinico. 
The  Spanish  part  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  fertile  ;  that  of  the  French  the  best  cul- 
tivated. The  whole  island  was  ceded  to  the  French 
republic  in  the  treaty  of  1795,  but  was  evacuated 
by  the  French  troops,  and  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish, under  the  command  of  Major-general  Hugh 
Lyle  Carraichael,  by  a  convention  signed  7tli 
July  1809. 

S.  Physical  state. — ^The  following  particulars 
relating  to  this  famous  island  are  founded  on  the 
best  authority,  and  many  circumstances  require  a 
separate  view  of  the  two  artificial  divisions  of  the 
island,  viz.  the  French  and  Spanish  territories 
before  they  were  united  under  one  head.  They 
are  both  alike  in  possessing  the  various  produc* 
tions  common  to  the  W.  Indies.  The  European 
cattle  are  so  multiplied  here  that  they  run  wild  iR 
the  woods ;  few  ot  these  are  in  the  French  part,  in 
comparison  with  the  Spanish. 

Tne  two  great  chains  of  mountains,  which  ex- 
tend from  e.  to  w.  and  their  numerous  spurs,  give 
the  island  an  aspect,  at  a  distance,  not  so  favour- 
able as  it  deserves.  They  are,  however,  the  cause 
of  the  fertility  of  the  island.  They  give  source  to 
innumerable  rivers,  repel  the  violence  of  the  winds, 
vary  the  temperature  df  the  air,  and  multiply  the 
resources  of  human  industry.  They  abound  with 
excellent  timber,  and  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  some  precious  stones,  and  even  mer- 
cury. \Vith  respect  to  the  vegetable  class  in  this 
island,  it  wpnld  be  difficult,  even  in  a  work  de-] 
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[roted  to  the  subject,  to  expvofis  ov  paint  all  their 
majesty.  Here  are  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  Selle, 
and  Hotte,  reckoned  1000  fkthoms  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. .  In  the  plains,  in  the  Spanish  part, 
Ae  heat  is  nearly  uniform,  but  varies  in  propor* 
tion  to  their  distance  from  the  mountains.  In  the 
plains  the  thermometer  is  sometimes  at  99^.  In 
me  mountains  it  rarely  rises  above  73^  or  77^.  There 
the  nights  are  cool  enough  to  render  |i  blanket  not 
unwelcome;  and  there  are  mountains  vrhere  even 
a  fire  is  a  very  agreeable  companion  in  some  even* 
in^.  The  contrast  of  violent  heats  and  heavy 
nma  renders  St.  Domingo  humid  ;  hence  the  tar- 
nished'appearance  of  almost  all  metals,  however 
briHiant  the  polish  they  may  originally  have  had. 
This  is  particularly  observable  on  the  sea-shore, 
irhich  is  more  unhealthy  than  the  interior  parts  of 
the  island.  The  t.  part  of  the  island  is  pretty 
much  subject  to  burricianes,  called  here  southern 
gales,  because  they  are  not  attended  with  such 
dreadful  consequences  as  the  hurricanes  in  the 
Windward  islamls. 

The  roads  are  nothing  but  paths  passable  only 
eat  fix>t  and  on  horseback ;  and  eight  leagues  a  day 
is  very  great  work,  in  which  space  the  traveller' 
often  dpes  not  meet  with  a  single  habitation,  and 
mast  consequently  carry  with  him  every  necessary 
for  nourishment  and  lodging.  Such  is  the  low 
state  of  commerce  in  the  Spanish  part,  that  Don 
Antonio  de  Valverde,  a  native  Creole,  goes  so  &r 
as  id  assert,  in  his  account  of  the  territory,  that, 
the  GooDunerce  in  cattle,  with  the  French  part,  is 
ilB.only  support. '  The  whole  island  is  in  general 
well  watered  1^  riyers  and  brooks  without  num* 
ber,  but  certain  spaces  are  deprived  of  this  ad- 
vantage. From  the  formation  of  the  island,  their 
courses  are  but  short,,  and  few  of  them  navigable, 
to  any  distance.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, from  the  tran<;(ttil  aspect  that  these  rivers 
UBoallv  wear,  what  they  become  when  they  over- 
flow their  banks.  A  river  that  but  now  hardly  co- 
vered the  pebbles  on  its  bed,  or  we^  the  foot  of  the 
travell^,  iscbanged  by  one  tempestuous  shower 
into  a  flood,  menacing  all  that  it  approaches  y  iand 
4ould  its  banks  give  way,  it  spreads  its^  watery 
devaslaticm  over  the  plains.  Many  of  these  are 
infested  with  alligators.  The  only  lakes  or  ponds 
worth  notice  are  those  of  Henriquelk  ana  Salt 
pood  ;  the  former  is  a  great  curiosity.    See  Hen- 

BIQUELLE. 

.  The  chief  of  the  islands  which  surround  St. 
Domingo,  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
part,  are  Altavele,  Saone,  Be^,  $t«  Catherine, 
on  the  s.  side  from  u>.  to  e* ;  Moneand  Monique, 
on  thei..e. ;  Cay  mite  and  Gouave^  oo  the  o.  be- 


tween the  two  peninsulas,  and  La  Tortue,  <m  the 
n.  side,  towards  the  w.  end  of  the  island,  and  that- 
of  Avache  on  the  s*  side  of  the  s.  peninsula. 

3.  Ancient  dmsUmal  line. — The  ancient  divi-- 
sion  line  which  separated  the  French  from  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  extended  from  the  river 
Des  Ansea  k  Pitre  or  Pedernales  on  (he  s.  side,  to 
that  of  Massacre  on  the  n.  side,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Mancenille,  which,  together  with  the  lai^ 
bay  which  sets  up  from  the  w.  between  cape  St. 
Nicholas  and  cape  Dame  Marie,  $.  w.  of  the  former, 
and  43  leagues  apart,  moulds  this  division  of  the 
island  into  ^uch  a  figure  as  can  be  best  compre- 
hended by  a  view  of  the  map ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  contains  3,600,000  acres  of  land,  of  an  ex- 
tremely fertile  soil,  presenting  an  agreeable  variety 
of  hills,  valleys,  woods,  and  streams. 

4.  Spanish  jurisdictians. — The  cantons  or  juris- 
dictions, beginning  at  tlie  westernmost  point  of 
the  Spanish  nrontiers,  on  the  s.  coast  or  narrows, 
are,  Baharuco,  possessed  by  the  bri^nds  or  fugi- 
tive Spanish  ana  French  N^oes,  who  inhabit  the 
mountain  of  Baharuco,  Neyve,  Azua,  Bani  or 
Vuii,  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  and  territory  de- 
pendent thereon,  St.  Laur^t  dies  Mines,  Samana, 
Cotuy,  La  Vega,  St.  Yago,  Daxaboo,  St.  Ra- 
phael, Hinche,  Banique,  and  St.  John  of  Ma* 
guaila. 

5.  Population  of  Spaniih  division. — The  papu*' 
lation  of  the  Spanish  part  is  composed  of  whites, 
freed  people,  and  slaves.  Tbeire  are  also  a  few 
Creole  fesembling  the  Indians,  having  long, 
straight,  and  bla&  hair,  who  pretend  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  natives.  They  are,  how- 
ever, thought  to  be  descended  from  a  mixture  of 
the  aborigmes  and  the  Spaniards.  There  were, 
however,  in  1744,  several  Indians  at  Baniqne, 
who  proved  their  descent  from  the  subjects  of  the 
unfortunate  Cacique  Henri ;  although  historical 
authority  affirms  that  the  whole  race  was  esoter- 
minated. 

The  fireed  people  are  few  in  number,  if  compared 
with  the  whites,  but  considerable  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  slaves.  The  people  of  colour 
are  excliided  from  almost  all  employments,  civil 
aa  well  a»  military,  as  long  as  tne  colour  of  the 
skin  betrays  its  origin ;  but  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  admits  of  no  distinction  be* 
tween  the  civil  rights  of  a  white  inhabitant  and 
those  of  a  free  person.  Indeed  the  major  part  ofr 
the  Spanish  colonists  are  of  a  mixed  race :  this  an 
African  feature,  and  sometimes  more  than  one,, 
often  betrays ;  but  its  frequency  has  silenced  a  pre* 
judice  that  would  otherwise  be  a  troublesome  rre- 
membrancer.    E^ple  of  coloui^^  are  admitted  to] 
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[the  priesthood  witbont  difficulty ;  but  the  Spa- 
niards haye  not  yet  broug'ht  themselires  (o  make 
Negro  priests  and  bishops  like  the  Portuguese. 
Slaves  arc  treated  with  extreme  mildness,  and  are 
usually  fed  as  well  aa  their  masters.  A  religious 
principle  and  an  illicit  afiection  tend  to  their  eman- 
cipation. A  slave  can  redeem  himself  at  a  price 
fixed  by  law.  Thus  the  fate  of  the  slave  is  softened 
by  the  hope  of  freedom,  and  the  authority  of  the 
roaster  by  the  habit  of  being  confbundedi  in  some 
sort,  with  those  who  were  the  other  day  in  slavery. 
The  laws  against  daves  are  much  neglected;  those, 
in  their  favour  arc  very  exactly  otMrml.  Few 
of  the  Creoles  can  either  read  or  write ;  hence  the 
want  of  social  intercourse,  which  is  also  auff* 
ment«d  by  the  badness  of  the  roads.  Over  t&e 
whole  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  moun- 
tains and  plains,  were  spread,  in  1798,  125,000 
inhabitants;  of  whom  110,000  were  free,  and 
15,000  slaves ;  which  does  not  amount  to  40  indi- 
viduals to  one  square  league.  The  Spanish  Creoles 
are  insensible  of  all  the  treasurer  which  surround 
them,  and  pass  their  lives  without  wishing  to 
change  their  lot ;  while  the  French  portion  fttr« 
nisbes  three-fifths  of  the  produce  of  all  the  French 
West  India  colonies  put  together,  or  more  than 
10  mittioiia  sterling.  The  dress  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing of  the  Spanish  Creoles  indicate  pride,  laai- 
near,  and  poverty.  The  capital  of  Hself  indicates 
decay;  little  inaignlficaiit  towns  are  to  be  seen 
here  and  there,  with  A  few  colonial  iettleaients,  for 
which  the  name  of  manuftctories  would  be  too 
great  an  honour ;  also  immense  possessions,  called 
,hattesy  where  beasts  and  cattle  are  raised  with- 
little  care,  in  diflbrent  d^rees  of  domestication  ; 
as  the  domestic^  the  gentle,  and  the  shy.  Those 
called  wild  or  moiinlaineers,  a&  ako  the  shy,  cost 
the  herdsmen,  called  pioneers  and  lancers,  im« 
mense  labour  and  danger  in  the  chase.  The  kaites 
are  the  most  numerous  sort  of  Spanish  settlements, 
and  of  an  extent  fiir  disproportioned  to  tiieir  uti- 
lity. Some  are  several  square  leagues,  and  do  not 
contain  above  500  head  of  cattle,  great  and  small. 
Some  are  called  horse-hattes,  others  cattle-battea, 
According  to  the  name  of  the  animals  thev  con* 
tain ;  others  usad  in  breeding  pigs  are  called  ro- 
raiis.  A  small  piece  of  wood-land,  called  venerie^ 
frequently  serves  as  a  boundary  between  the  bat- 
•tes,  common  to  those  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  also 
^eltera  the  cattle  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
woodbind  likewise  attracts  the  wild  animals,  and 
lessens  the  labours  of  the  huntsman.  In  these 
battes,  the  people  lodge  miserably,  and  have  but 
poor  subsistence.  The  small  provision  farms,  call- 
e^  canacosy  faH  generally  to  the  lot  of  the  poofer 
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colonists,  or  most  commonly  people  of  coleikr,  or 
freed  people. 

6.  Territorial  extent  of  ditto. — Many  circum- 
stances conspired  to  render  this  island  a  place  of 
importance  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  a  key  io  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  a  convenient  place  for  their  ahip- 
ping  to  touch  at,  an  excdient  rendezvous  for  their 
squadrons  and  fleets,  and  an  important  hold  fat 
naval  operations  of  all  sorts ;  but  from  the  impo- 
litic measures  of  the  government^  and  the  lestramts 
€}n  commerce,  it  proved  rather  a  burden  than  an 
advantage  to  the  mother  country. 

The  Spanish  part  is  computra  io  contain  aboiA 
90  leagues  in  its  greatest  l^gth  Aom  e.  to  t».  SO 
leagues  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  having  a  surface  of 
abmit  3S00  square  leagues.  About  400  soaare 
leagues  of  this  surfhoeaie  in  mountains^  wUcn  are 
generally  more  capable  of  cultivatioDthail  those  in 
Uie  French  part,  and  have  sometinies  a  soil  that 
disputes  the  preference  with  thait  of  the  valleys. 
There  remains  therefore  a  fine  fisrtife  sudaoe  of 
more  than  S700  square  leagues,  divided  into  val« 
leys  and  plains  of  various  lengths  and  bccadtiis* 

7.  Comrnetee  and  produotions  of  dblo.-*^he 
supply  of  horned  cattle  to  the  Freiieh  part  of  the 
island  could  not  be  estimated  at  kss  toan  15,000 
head  annually :  of  which  the  Spaniards  famished 


four-fifths.  These,  at  90  dollars  a  head^  and  brings 
ing  them  by  the  Spaniards,  could  not  be  less  tlma 
450^000  dollars.  This  formed  three  quarters  of 
the  produce  of  the  colony }  and  the  impost  paid  to 
gevemraent  was  10  per  cent.  The  niuabcr  i£ 
900,000  head  of  cattle  is  the  number  in  the  gene» 
ral  census  taken  by  order  of  the  president,  in  1780  ; 
and  if  we  count  the  cattle  exempted  firom  the  tri* 
bote,  they  may  amount  to  850,000,  without  com* 
pcehending  horees,  mules/  and  asses,  which  ^  wttk 
an  augmentation  estimated  since  1780,  woald 
make  a  stock  of  900,000  head,  and  an  annual  pro* 
duction  of  60,000 ;  and  supix^e  a  fifth  part  of  Um 
young  ones  perish  accidentally,  there  still  remains 
48,0(X).  The  resources  of  the  colonists  are  yerf 
confined,  and  their  few  establishnwnts  all  beknr 
mediocrify.  There  are  but  S3  sugar  manufiiotories  of 
any  consequence ;  the  rest  being  not  wortii  naming  % 
and  even  these  2i  have  alto^her  bat  about  MO 
Negroes.  Of  these  six  produce  syrup,  and  soBie 
sugar;  but  the  others,  which  are  called  trapieheff 
where  aniftnals  are  employed  to  turd  the  mub  and 
press  the  canes,  without  shelter  in  the  open  air^ 
make  nothing  bat  syrup.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
duce is  generally  used  m  the  colony  ;  small  quan* 
thies  are  sometimes  sent  to  Puerto  Rico,  or  to  Old 
Spain  ;  and  the  goodness  of  the  sugar  has  proved 
that  of  the  soil^  but  nothing  in  fatour  of  the  ina«] 
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[mifiictQrer.  The  ccftke  raised  here  Is  exceltent ; 
each  tree  in  a  state  of  bearing  wilt  prodace)  on  an 
average,  a  pound  weight,  and  sometimes  of  a 
quality  eqnal  to  that  of  Mocha,  yel  chocolate  is 
preferred  to  it.  Cotton  grows  naturally  at  St.  Do« 
mingo,  of  an  exeellent  quality,  even  without  care 
in  stony  land,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks* 
Thenomerous  roots  of  indigo  are  only  obstacles  to 
the  feeble  cultivation  of  the  fields,  where  it  grows 
spontaneously.  All  these  valuable  productions 
have  shared  the  fate  of  depopulation.  Tobacco, 
savs  Yalverde,  has  here  a  larger  l^f  than  in  any 
other  part  of  America ;  it  grows  every  where, 
and  equals  sometimes  that  of  Culm  or  the  Havan* 
Tiah.  It  is  as  much  esteemed  as  this  latter,  in  the 
manufactures  of  Seville,  and  is  even  preferable  to 
it  in  segars.  Its  cultivation  has  lately  oecome  more 
general.  The  kernel  of  the  cocoa  nut  of  St.  Do* 
nptngo  is  more  acidulated  tfaaii  that  of  the  cocoa 
iMit  of  Venezuela  and  Caracas,  to  which  k  is  not 
inferior ;  and  experience  proves,  that  the  choco* 
late  made  of  the  two  cocoas  has  a  more  delicate 
flavomr  than  that  made  of  the  cocoa  of  Caracas 
alone* 

8.  Staihfkai  accounts  of  the  Fftnch  dhiaum. — 
The  French  part  of  St.  Domingo,  containing 
S,500,000  acres,  of  which  1,500,000  were  under 
bigh  cultivation  in  1789,  was  then  divided  into  10 
jurisdictions,  which  were  subdivided  into  5S  pa^ 
risfaes.  The  9.  jurtsdictions  are,  Port  an  Prince,  St. 
lAirky  Le  Petite  Goave,  and  Jeremie ;  the  it.  Cape 
Francois,  Fort  Dauphin,  and  Port  de  Paix;  and 
{hose  in  the  s.  Les  Cayes^  St.  Lonis^  and  Jacoiel. 
Before  the  late  revolution  there  were  in  these  pa- 
rishes about  48,000  white  people,  44,000  free 
people  of  colour,  and  600,0CK)  smves*  Other  ac- 
cxniBtB  make  than  considerably  less  ;  the  above, 
however,  is  from  good  authority.  The  number  of 
deaths  during  17^,  according  to  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, were  7 1  SI ;  the  number  of  births  the  same 

'  year,  4S38.  The  excess  of  deaths,  8889,  will  be 
the  less  astonishing,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in 
the  years  1787  and  1788,  there  had  been  im- 
poried  into  the  colony  nearly  60,000  new  Negroes. 
The  exports  from  Jan.  1,  1789.  to  Dec.  SI,  of 
the  same  year,  were  47,516,531  lbs.  white  sugar ; 
9iS,573,S00  brown  sugar;  76,8S5,8191bs.  coffee ; 
7,004,874 lbs.  cotton;  758,688 lbs.  indigo;  aitd 
other  articles,  as  tanned  hides,  molasses,  spirits, 

.  &c.  to  the  value  of  46,873  livres.  The  total  value 
oS  duties  on  the  above  exportations  aihounted  to 
770,801  dollars,  3  cents. 

9.  Chief  towns. — Port  an  Prince  is  the  seat  of 
the  French  government  in  this  island  in  time  c^ 
peace,  and  a  place  of  consideimble  trader    Cape 
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Francois  exceeds  Port  an  Prince  fn  the  value  of  its 
productions,  the  elegance  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  advantHgeous  situation  of  its  port.  It  is  the 
governor's  residence  in  time  of  war.  The  mole, 
though  inferior  to  these  in  otiier  respects,  is  the 
ffrstport  in  the  island  for  safety  in  time  of  ^ar, 
being  by  nature  and  art  strongly  fortified.  The 
other  towns  and  ports  of  any  note  nrc>  Fort  Dau- 
phin, St.  Mark,  Loogawe,  Petit  Goiive,  Jeremie, 
Les  Caves,  St.  Loiii^,  and  Jacmel,  which  see 
under  their  different  names.  The  most  ancient 
town  in  this  island,  and  in  all  America,  built  by 
Europeans,  is  St.  Domingo,  of  which  an  ac« 
count  is  given  under  its  proper  head. 

10.  A  summart/  account  of  the  revofuHon  of  the 
blacks. — ^The  Negroes  in  the  French  division  of 
this  island  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  In  the  progress  of  these 
disturbances,  which  have  not  yet  subsided,  the 
|>lanters  and  others  have  sustained  immense  losses. 
We  shall  here  give  a  summary  account  of  this  in- 
surrection. 

The  sitnation  of  the  French  colonies  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  constituent  assembly  ^ 
though  at  this  time  all  was  as  tranquil  as  such  a 
state  of  oppression  would  permit. 

The  first  interference  of  the  national  assembly 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  colonies  was  by  a  decree  of  the 
8th  of  March  1790,  which  declared,  that  all 
free  persons,  who  were  proprietors  and  residents 
of  two  years  standing,  and  who  contributed  to  the 
OKigencies  of  the  state,  should  exercise  the  rij^ts 
of  Totiflg,  which  constitute  the  -quality  of  French ' 
ctttsens. 

This  decree,  though  in  fact  it  gave  no  lidw 
rights  to  tite  people  of  colour,  was  regarded  wttli 
ft  jealous  eye  oy  the  white  planters,  who  evidently 
saw  that  the  generality  of  the  qualification  in« 
eluded  all  descriptions  of  proprietors ;  they  a& 
fected,  however,  to  impose  a  different  construe- 
ti<m  upon  it.  The  people  of  colour  appealed  tp 
common  justice  and  common  sense ;  it  was  to  no 
purpose ;  the  whites  repelled  them  from  their  as* 
semblies ;  some  commotions  ensued,  in  which  tbej 
mutually  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  pride  and  re- 
sentment. ^ 

These  disturbances  again  excited  the  vigifonceof 
the  national  assembly :  a  decree  was  pasm  onihe 
12th  da  V  of  October  1790,  by  which  the  ^assenq^ 
My  declared,  as  a  constitutional  article,  ^  That 
they  would  establish  no  regulations  respecting  the 
internal  government  of  the  colonies,  without  the 

Brecise  and  formal  request  of  the  colonial  assem- 
lies." 
Peace^  hovrever,  was  not  the  oonsequenoe  of] 
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[this  decree*  The  proprietors^  it  is  true,  had  ob- 
tained a  legal  right  of  tyrannizing ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate question  still  recurred,  who  should  be 
permitted  to  exercise  that  right  ?  On  this  head  the 
decree  was  silest.  New  dissensions  arose ;  each 
of  the  parties  covered,  under  a  factious  patriot- 
ism, the  most  atrocious  designs.  Assassination 
and  revolt  became  frequent.  Mauduit,  a  French 
oiScer  of  rank,  lost  his  life  by  the  hands  of  his 
own  countrymen.  The  unfortunate Oge,  a  planter 
of  colour,  who  had  exerted  himself  in  France  in 
the  cause  of  his  brethren,  resolved  to  support  by 
force  their  just  pretensions.  He  landea  in  the 
Spanish  territory  of  St.  Domingo,  where  he  as- 
sembled about  600  Mulattoes.  Before  he  proceeded 
to  hostilities,  he  wrote  to  the  French  general,  th|i 
his  desire  was  for  peace,  provided  the  laws  weW 
enforced.  His  letter  was  absurdly  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  Being  attacked  and  van- 
quished, he  took  refuge  among  the  Spaniards, 
who  delivered  him  up  to  his  adversaries.  These 
disturbances  still  increasing,  the  national  assembly 
found  it  necessary,  at  le^h,  to  decide  between 
the  contending  parties. 

On  the  15th  of  May  1791,  a  decree  was  made, 
consisting  of  two  articles,  by  the  first  of  which  the 
assembly  confirmed  that  of  the  ISth of  October,  so 
far  as  respected  the  slaves  in  their  islands.  It  is 
true,  that  the  word  slave  was  cautiously  omitted 
in  this  document,  and  they  are  only  characterised 
by  the  negative  description  of  ^^  men  not  free,*'  as 
if  right  and  wrong  depended  on  a  play  of  words, 
or  ^  mode  of  expression. 

This  part  of  the  decree  met  with  but  little  op- 
position, though  it  passed  not  without  severe  re- 
prehension from  a  few  enlightened  members.  The 
second  article,  respecting  the  people  of  colour,  was 
strongly  contested :  those  who  were  before  known 
by  the  appellation  of  patriots  divided  upon  it.  It 
was,  hpweve(,  determined  in  the  result,  that  the 
people  of  cplour,  born  of  free  parents,  should  be 
considered  as  active  citizens,  and  be  eligible  to  the 
offices  of  government  in  the  islands. 

This  second  article,  which  decided  upon  a  right 
that  the  people  of  colour  had  been  entitled  to  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  instead  of  restoring  peace, 
may  be  considered  as  the  cause,  or  rather  the  pre- 
text, of  all  the  subsequent  evils  that  the  colony  of 
St.  Domingo  has  sustained.  They  arose  not  in- 
deed from  its  execution,  but  from  its  counterac- 
tion by  the  white  colonists.  Had  they,  after  the 
awful  warnings  they  had  alnady  experienced, 
obeyed  the  ordinances  of  an  as.^embly  they  pre- 
tended to  revere  ;  had  they  imbibed  one  dr6p  of 
the  true  spirit  of  that  constitution  to  which  they 


had  vowed  an  inviolable  attachment;  had  they 
even  suppressed  the  dictates  of  pride  in  the  sng- 

Sistions  of  prudence ;  the  storm  that  threatened 
em  had  been  averted,  and  in  their  obedience  to 
the  parent  state  they  had  displayed  an  act  of  pa- 
triotbm,  and  preserved  themselves  from  all  possi- 
bility of  danger. 

But  the  equalization  of  the  people  of  colour 
stung  the  irritable  nerves  of  the  white  colonists. 
The  descendants  of  slaves  might  have  lost  the  re- 
sentments of  their  lathers;  but  the  hatred  of  a  des- 
pot is  hereditary.    The  European  maxim  allows, 
*<  That  they  never  pardon  who  have  done  the 
wrong ;  but  in  the  colonies  this  perversity  attains 
a  more  monstrous  growth,,  and  the  aversion  to 
African  blood  descends  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration.   No  sooner  had  the  decree  passed  than  de- 
puties from  the  islands  to  the  national  assembly 
withdrew  their  attendance :  the  colonial  committee,, 
always  under  the  influence  of  the  planters',  sus* 
pended  their  labours.     Its  arrival  in  the  island 
struck  the  whites  with  consternation :  they  vowed 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  sufier  the  execn- 
tion  of  the  decree.    Their  rage  bordered  upon, 
phrenzy  :  they  proposed  to  imprison  the  French 
merchants  then  in  tne  island,  to  tear  down  the  na-^ 
tion2il  flag,  and  hoist  the  British  standard  in  its 
place.    Whilst  the  joy  of  the   Mulattoes  was 
mingled  with  apprehensions  and  with .  fears,  St, 
Domingo  re-ech(^  with  the  cries  of  the  whites, 
with  their  menaces,  with  their  blasphemies  against 
the  constitution.    A  motion  was  made  in  the  streets 
to  fire  npon  the  people  of  colour,  who  fled  from  ^ 
the  city,  and  took  refuge  in  the  plantations  of  their 
friends  in  the  woods  :   they  were  at  length  recal-« 
led  by  a  proclamation ;  but  it  was  only  to  swear 
suboidination  to  the  whites,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  > 
fresh   enormities.  .  Amidst    these    agitations  the 
slaves  had  remained  in  their  accustomed  sufaordi-  • 
nation.   Nor  was  it  till  the  month  of  August  1791 ,  ; 
that  the  symptoms  of  the  insurrection  appeared/ 
amongst  them. 

A  considerable  number,  both  of  whites   and. 
people  of  colour,  had  lost  their  lives  in  these  com-  • 
motions  before  the  slaves  had  mven  indications  of 
disaffection  ;  they  were  not,  iiowever,  insensible 
of  the  opportunities  of  revolt  afibrded  by  the  dis-  • 
seosions  of  their  masters :  they  had  learnt  that  no 
alleviation  of  their  miseries  was  ever  to  be  expected 
from  Europe  ;  that  in  the  struggle  for  colonial  do- 
minion, their  humble  interests  had  been  equally « 
sacrificed  or  forgotten  by  all  parties.     They  mt 
their  curb  relax^  by  the  disarming  and  dispersion 
of  their  Mulatto  masters,  who  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  keep  4hem  J under  rigoj:ous  discipline.}^ 
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[Hopetes  of  relief  fiom  any  qnarterji  tbejr  rose  in 
ciifferent  parts,  and  spread  desolation  over  the 
island.  If  the  cold  cruelties  of  despotism  have  no 
bounds,  what  shall  be  expected  from  the  parox- 
ysms of  despair? 

On  the  lUh  of  September  1791,  a  convention 
^k  place,  which  produced  the  agreement  called 
the  Concordat^  by  which  the  white  planters  stipu- 
lated, that  they  would  no  longer  oppose  the  law  of 
the  I5th  of  May,  which  gave  political  rights  to  the 
people  of  colour.  The  colonial  assembly  even 
promised  to  meliorate  the  situation  of  the  people 
of  colour,  bom  of  parents  not  free,  and  to  whom 
the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  did  not  extend. 
An  union  was  formed  between  the  planters,  which, 
if  it  had  sooner  taken  place,  had  prevented  the  in- 
surrection. The  iusuigents  were  every  where  dis« 
piiited,  repulsed,  and  dispersed ;  and  tiie  colony 
itself  preserved  from  total  destruction.  By  a  de- 
cree of.  the  national  assembly,  the  S4th  of  Septem- 
ber, th^  people  of  colour  were  virtually  excluded 
from  all  right  of  colonial  legislation,  and  expressly 
placed  iu  the  power  of  the  white  colonists.' 

If  the  depree  of  the  15th  of  May  could  instigate 
the  white  colonists  to  the  frantic  acts  of  violence 
before  described,  what  shall  we  suppose  were  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  colour  on  tiiat  of  the  21th 
of  September^  which  again  blasted  those  hopes  they 
luftd  justl  V  founded  on  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
parent  state,  and  the  solemn  ratification  of  the 
white  colonists  ?    No  sooner  was  it  known  in  the 
islands,  than  those  dissensions,  which  the  revolt  of 
the  Na^roes  had  for  a  while  appeased,  broke  ont 
with  fresh  violence.    The  apprehensions  enter- 
tained from  the  slaves  had  been  allayed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  concordat :  but  the  whites  no  sooner 
found  themselves  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  im- 
mediate destruction,  than  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  decree  of  the  84th  of  September ;  they 
formally  revoked  the  concordat,  and  treacherously 
refused  to  comply  with  an  engagement  to  which 
they  owed  their  very  existence.    The  people  of 
colour  were  in  arms  ;  they  attacked  the  whites  in 
the  i.  provinces;   Uiey  possessed  themselves  of 
foil  St.  Louis,   and  defeated  their  opponents  in 
several    engagements.     A    powerful   oody  sur- 
Tounded  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
.and  claimed  the  execution  of  Uie  concordat.    At 
three  different  times  did  the  whites  assent  to  the 
requisition,  and  as  often  broke  their  engagement. 
Gratified  with  the  predilection  for  aristocracy, 
which  the  constituent  assembly  had  in  its  dotage 
avowed,  they  affected  the  appellation  of  patriots,' 
and  had  the  addcess  to  tronsftr  the  popular  odium 
to  the  people  of  colour,  who  were  contending  for 


their  indisputable  fights,  and  to  the  few  white  cor 
lonists  who  had  virtue  enough  to  espouse  thei^ 
cause.  Under  this  pretext,  the  municipality  of 
Port  au  Prince  required  M.  Grimoard,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Boreas,  a  French  line  of  battle  ship, 
to  bring  his  guns  to  bear  upon,  and  to  cannonade 
the  people  of  colour  assembled  near  th^  town : 
he  at  first  refused,  but  the  crew,  deluded  by  the 
cry  of  patriotism,  enforced  his  compliance.  No 
sooner  was  this  measure  adopted,  than  the  people 
of  colour  gave  a  loose  to^  their  indignation;  they 
spread  over  the  country,  and  set  fire  indiscrimi. 
nately  to  all  the  plantations  :  the  greatest  part  of 
the  town  of  Port  au  Prince  soon  after  shared  the 
same  fate.  Nothing  seemed  to  remain  for  the  white 
inhabitants  but  to  seek  their  safety  in  quitting  the 
colony.  In  the  n.  parts  the  people  of  colour  adopted 
a  more  magnanimous,  and  perhaps  a  more  pru- 
dent conduct  "They  begun,"  says  Mr.  ver- 
niaud,  "  by  oflerin^  their  'blood  to  the  whitest 
<  We  shall  wait,'  said  they,  <  till  we  have  saved 
you,  before  we  assert  our  own. claims."  They  ac- 
cordingly opposed  themselves  to  the  revolted  Ne- 
groes with-  unexampled  courage:  they  endea- 
voured to  soothe  them  by  attending  to  their  reason- 
able requisitions;  and  if  the  colony  of  St.  Do- 
mingo had  ever  been  preserved  to  the  French  na- 
tion, it  would  have  been  by  the  exertions  of  the 
people  of  eolour. 

After  this  recital  of  authentic  and  indisputable 
facts,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  insurrection  :  it  is  at  the  present 
moment  far  from  being  concluded,  and  we  refer 
such  readers  as  would  wish  to  consider  it  in  a 
more  detailed  view,  to  the  History  of  Bryan  Ed- 
wards and  Walton's  Hispaniola. 

St.  Dominffo  is  situated  between  lat.  17^  55'  and 
9(3P  n.  and  between  long.  7P  and  77^  w*  from 
Paris.  It  lies  45  leagues  e.  n.  e.  of  Jamaica,  ^ 
s.  e.  of  Cuba,  and  39  if.  w.  by  w.  of  Porto  Rico; 
and  is,  not  including  the  small  dependent  islands 
that  surround  it,  loO  leagues  long  from  e.  to  w. 
and  from  60  to  70  broad  from  it.  to  5.] 
Catalogue  of  the  settlements,  ports,  and  rivers  ef 

this  island. 
The  capital,  Neiba^ 

Santiago,  Buena  Ventura^ 

Dajabon,  -  Vany, 

Concepcion  de  la  Yega,    Banica, 
Cotuy,  Las  Caobas, 

S.  Lprenzo  delas  Minas^    Pedro  Corto, 
Hayna,  Farfan, 

Ingeniosy  Hincba, 

Azua  S.  Rafiiel^ 

S.  Juaiu  S. 
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Cniz  d'RamtUetM, 
ArcaJiaFe. 


'(l^tJiS  •^  'SPf*  '^  Points. 


[areas, 
Artibooito, 
VwelB, 
Goanabas, 
Petit  Goawe. 
Fmdo  de  Negnw» 
AoK  i  Vmi!  , 
Petit  Trou, 

Jeiemie, 

Saint  LoiuB, 

Aoquin, 

Caraillon, 

C»jis  da  Foodj 

Torbgck, 

Cotenux, 

Tibur6n, 

Jacinel, 

Cajes  de  Jacmeli 

Baynet, 

Port  DattpUia. 

Port  lie  P»ix. 

Petite  Aiiae, 

Qaarlier  Morin, 

Limonade^ 

La  Grand  Rivifitv, 

he  Trou, 

he  Dondon, 

La  Plaiae  du  Nofd, 

he  Terrier  RpniWi 

Onnamiotlie, 

L*AccuI, 

IieLimbd, 

Port  Mar^, 


De  Tiois  UiTiena, 

Off  U  Petile  Aue, 

Rivine  Grand, 

Guara^e/, 

Gii&nunu, 

Capotilta, 

Oo^aboii, 

Guamrlj, 

Grande, 

Salado, 

DelaaOaoua, 

Cwpes  end  PotHU. 
De  Swi  \rcolu, 
De  lot  Lpcoa, 
De  Qrand  Pione, 
De  S.  Marcoa. 

De  la  Geri  w^ 
De  Doiia  Math, 
DelwBalleHs, 

de  Irois, 
Dc  Burgadof , 
D_e  Ca^HS, 
De  Abncu, 
Dc  Pasqu:u, 
DeTr^' 
D^  Benet, 
Dct  Mofal, 
De  Jacguemely 
De  Marecciatu 
De  B«nc  Ro^ 
DcMat^, 
De  Feste, 
Colorado. 

Tortoga, 
G^unava, 


.«. 


.tomiago. 
-*~Jk*  Colamb— , 

^  i^JSTAH^^kt.^Kiiin  of Spa- 
.:«C^^^|i':«^  1*^9  :i  abort  time. 
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girernor-general  of  the  Indics^  in  1500;  his  au* 
ority  was  but  of  short  date,  since  the  yexations 
suffered  by  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  gave  them 
sufficient  motiTe  for  desiring  his  renunciation;  and 
in  bis  room  was  elected, 

9.  Don  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  natire  of  C&ceres 
in  Estremadnra,  knq^ ht  and  comenAidar  of  Lares 
in  the  order  of  Alcantara,  a  man  noted  for  his 
virtue,  justice,  and  merit ;  he  came  to  the  govern- 
ment in  IfiOl,  but  the  many,  complaints  raised 
against  him,  and  which  tended  to  publish  the 
fickleness  of  bis  character,  with  the  circunulance 
of  the  Queen  Isabel  having  sworn  to  chas« 
tiie  bim  for  having  put  to  death  the  Cacique  Ana* 
coana,.  and  she  having  left  her  decree  in  charge  to 
F^n&nand,  this  king  divested  him  of  the  govern- 
ment in  I508y  and  commanded  him  to  return  to 
Spam. 

4.  The  Admiral  Don  Diego  Colon,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Christopher,  nommaled  through  the 
importunities  that  ne  had  made  in  order  that  the 
situation  might  be  offered  to  his  father ;  he  suc- 
ceeded to  Ntcirias  de  Ovando  as  governor-general, 
but  not  in  character  of  viceroy,  as  his  father  was, 
in  1508. 

5.  Rodrigo  de  Alburqueique,  sent  with  the  title 
•f  diiiriiudsr  in  the  different  divisions  of  Indians 
to  Hispaniola,  through  the  influence  of  the  rivals 
af  the  Admiral  Don  Diego  Coioa,  in  1514;  but 
the  vezalions  be  endured  weve  such  as  to  cause 
him  to  quit  the  government  in  the  following  year, 
in  1515. 

6.  The  Licentiate  Ibarra,  wha  proceeded  with 
Ike  same  commission  as  did  the  former,  but  who 
died  when  he  bsd  scarcely  arrived  at  the  island  the 
tame  year,  in  1515. 

7.  The  missionaries  Luis  de  Figueroa,  prior  of 
Uie  monastery  of  M cjonida  de  Obnedo,  Bemadtiio 
de  Manzanado,  and  Alpbonso  de  Santo  Domingo, 
priorofthemofiasteryof  Qftega,  all  of  the  relt* 
^ious  order  of  St.  Jerome ;  elected  by  the  Cardinal 
Ximinez  de  Cisneros,  at  the  death  of  Kim  Ferdi- 
nand, to  settle  dissensions,  and  to  govern  the  whole 
of  the  Indies  then  discovered,  in  the  year  1516  s 
they  had  as  an  associate  the  Licentiate  Snaao, 
who  was  separated  from  them  two  years  afterwasds. 
The  opporUme  and  well  ordered  functions  of  holy 
men,  thus  encharged  with  the  care  of  newestaUish- 
ments,  did  credit  to  their  election ;  and  their  ^o* 
v^mment,  which  lasted  tiH  1518,  was  dcservmg 
of  the  greiUest  commendations ;  tbis  they  wore 
Mmnianded  to  resign  in  the  same  year,  and  tbey 
weve  suoceeded  bjr, 

*  8«^  The  Licentiati  Rodrigo  de  Fi^eroa^with^ 


tlie  title  of  administtator;  but,  having  be^n  to 
show  signs  of  an  insatiable  avarice,  and  clamours 
being  raised  against  him  from  the  extortions  prac* 
tised  against  the  p^r  Indians  as  well  as  against 
the  Spaniards,  he  was  removed  from  his  situation  in 
1581,  and  carried  as  prisoner  to  Spain. 

9.. The  Admiral  Don  Diego  Colon,  for  the 
second  time,  until  the  year  1523. 

10.  The  Father  Jro^  Luis  de  Figueroa,  of  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Jerome;  elected  bishop  of 
La  Concepcion  of  La  Vega,  and  president  of  the 
royal  audience  in  the  same  year,  15S3;  but  he 
died  before  he  took  possession. 

11.  Don  Sebastian  Ramire2  d^  Fuenleal,  bishop 
of  Santo  Domingo,  in  which  title,  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  the  see,  was  united  also  that  of  La 
Concepcion ;  he  was  nominated  at  the  same  time 
president  of  the  royal  audience  and  governor  of 
the  island  ;  took  possession  in  15S8,  and  governed 
with  extraordinary  skill  until  153S,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  presidency  of  Mexico ;  the  Licen- 
tiate Gil  Gonzalez  D&vila  holding  here  the  reins 
of  government  in  the  interim,  in  quality  of  visitor 
and  governor*general  of  the  island,  through  the 
promotion  of  his  predecessor,  in  13SS. 

JS.  Don  Luis  Colon,  viceUdmiral  of  the  Indies, 
grandson  of  the  former  and  much  renowned  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  who,  pleading  his  rights  at 
court,  was  declared  captain-ffeneral  of  His- 
paniola, in  1540 ;  tliis  dignity  he  exercised  but 
for  a  short  time,  from  having  ceded  it  to  the 
crown,  in  exchange  for  the  dukedom  of  Veragua 
and  nuirquisate  <rf' Jamaica. 

JS.  The  Licentiate  Alonso  Lopez  Cerrato,  no- 
minated president,  with  the  commission  of  residen- 
tiary to  the  oidori  of  that  Audience  in  1543 ;  he 
governed  until  J 548,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  presidencv  of  the  audience  of  Los  C<mfines. 

14.  Don  Alonso  de  Fuenmayor,  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Santo  Domingo,  and  nominated  at  the 
same  time  president,  governor,  and  captain-general 
in  1548;  which  honours  he  exercised  until  his 
death,  in  1560. 

15.  Don  Antonio  de  Osorio,  elected  in  1560. 

16.  Don  Domingo  de  Osorio,  admiral  of  the 
galleys  and  coast-guardinff  vessels  of  the  island;  he 
came  to  the  presidency  here,  having  been  pro- 
moted from  the  government  of  Caracas,  in  1597. 

17.  Don  Gabml  de  Chaves,  colonel  ofmilitia, 
in  1646. 

18.  Don  Bernardino  de  Meneses,  Count  of 
Penalba,  in  165«. 

ISK  Don  Juao  FmcisGode  Meotemnyor,  Cor-  * 
doba,^  and  Cuenca,  a  knight  of  Ara^o,  nonrfnsted 
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president  in  1654,  and  the  iame  who  conauered 
the  French,  taking  from  them  the  island  oi  Tor- 
tuga. 

80.  Don  Andres  de  Robles,  colonel  of  the  in- 
fantry militia ;  he  was  prom^ed  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1680.  ^ 

SI.  Don  Francisco  de  Segura,  Sandoval,  and 
Castilla,  a  militia  colonel  of  celebrated  valour  and 
military  skill,  who  sained  a  complete  victory 
against  the  French  in  tlie  island,  in  the  year  1691 ; 
he  was  removed  from  the  government,  and  em- 
barked on  board  a  roister  ship,  through  dis- 
turbances with  the  bishop,  and  died  in  his  voyage. 

92.  Don  Felipe  de  Valera^  lieutenant-colonel  of 
militia,  in  1703. 

23.  Don  Pedro  Niela,  in  1714. 

S4.  Don  Alonso  de  Castro  and  Mazo,  native  of 
Toledo,  first  lieutenant  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish 
guards ;  nominated  president,  governor,  ana  cap- 
'toin-general,  in  1750. 

25.  Don  Pedro  Zorilla  de  San  Martin,  Marquis 
of  La  Gandara,  first  lieutenant  of  the  regiment  of 
Spanish  guards ;  nominated  in  1737. 

56.  Don  Francisco  Rubio  and  Penaranda, 
camendador  of  Hinojosa  del  Valle,  of  the  order  of 
•Santiacro,  brigadier  of  the  royal  armies,  and  cap- 
tain of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards ;  nominated 
in  1750 ;  he  governed  until  1759. 

57.  ^  Don  Manuel  de  Azior  and  Urries,  native 
of  Aragon,  brigadier  of  the  royal  armies;  nomi- 
nated in  1759,  governed  until  1771. 

28.  Don  Joseph  Solando  y  Bote,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Santiago,  admiral  of  the  royal  armada, 
whose  merit,  talent,  and  zeal  for  the  royal  service, 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the 
royal  armada;  he  was  nominated  in  1771,  being 
at  the  time  governor  in  Caracas,  until  1779. 

29.  Don  Isidro  Peralta,  native  of  Granada;  he 
had  served  as  infantry  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
Galicia,  and  was  first  lieutenant  of  Spanish  guards, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  presidency  of  Santo 
Domingo,  in  1779,  until  1786,  when  he  died. 

30.  Don  Juan  Guillelmi,  native  of  Sevilla ;  he 
had  served  as  captain  in  the  royal  body  of  artil- 
lery; nominated  president,  governor,  and  cap- 
tain-general of  St.  Domingo,  in  1787. 

In  the  part  of  the  French. 

1.  Monsr.  de  Fontenay,  in  1653;  Jiominated 
firrt  governor  bv  the  king  of  France. 

2.  Monsr.  Deschamps,  Lord  of  Moussac,  in 
1659. 

3.  Monsr.  Ogerdn  de  la  Bovere,  in   1665. 

4.  Monsr.  de  Pouancey,  nephew  df  the  former, 
in  1676^ 


5«  Monsr.  de  Cnssy,  in  1683. 

6.  Monsr.  de  Casse,  in  1691. 

7.  Monsr.  Auger,  in  1703. 

8.  Monsr.  the  Count  of  ChoiseoKBaapr^,  in 
1707. 

9.  Monsr.  the  Count  of  Blenac,  in  1714« 

10.  Monsr.  the  Marquis  of  Chateaumorand,  in 
1716. 

Jl.  Monsr.  the  Marquis  of  Sorel,  in  1719. 

12.  Monsr.  the  Knight  of  Rochalard,  in  1725. 

13.  Monsr.  the  Marquis  of  Vienne,  in  1730. 

14.  Monsr.  the  Marquis  of  La  Fayete,  in  1733. 

15.  Monsr.  the  Marquis  of  Lamage,  in  1735. 

16.  Monsr.  the  Knight  of  Con&ns,  who  was 
afterwards  marshal  of  France,  in  1748* 

17.  Monsr.  the  Count  de  Bois  de  laMothe,  in 
1752. 

18.  Monsr.  the  Marquis  de  VaudrevU,  in  1755. 

19.  Monsr.  Burt,  in  1757. 

20.  Monsr.  de  Bory,  in  1761. 

21.  Monsr.  the  Viscount  of  Beltunoe,  in  1768*, 

22.  Monsr.  the  Count  of  Estaing,  in  1764. 

23.  Monsr.  the  Prince  of  Rohan,  in  1766. 

24.  Monsr.  the  Count  of  Nolivos^  in  1770« 

25.  Monsr.  the  Knight  of  Valiere,  in  1772. 

26.  Monsr.  the  Count  of  Ennery,   brigadieri 

fraud  cross  of  the  royal  and  military  order  of  San 
ruis,  inspector-general  of  infantry,  director*^ne^ 
ral  of  the  troops,  fortifications,  artillery,  and 
militias  of  all  the  French  colonies ;  nominated  in 
1775. 

Archbishops  who  have  presided  in  the  island  of 

St.  Domingo.  .    . 

1 .  Don  li'ay  Garcia  de  Prailhi,  of  the  order  of 
San  Francisco,  cpnfessor  of  Leonor,  wife  of  Ma« 
nuel  king  of  Portugal ;  he  it  was  who  erected  into 
a  cathedral  the  church  of  8t«  Domingo,  through 
a  bull  of  the  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1512,  t^ing  elected 
first  bishop,  which  dignity  he  accepted,  refusing 
any  remuneration ;  he  died  before  ne  was  conse* 
crated. 

2.  Don  Alezandro  Gerardino,  native  of  Rome ; 
he  passed  over  to  Spain  with  his  brother  Dcm  An- 
tonio, whom  he  had  accompanied  in  many  em- 
bassies ;  he  was  presented  to  this  bishopric  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1520,  and  was  the 
first  prelate  that  preached  and  taught  as  pastor  in 
America ;  he  died  in  1525. 
'  3.  Don  Fray  Luis  de  Figueroa,  of  the  brder  of 
St.  Jerome,  one  of  the  commissaries  seat  by  the 
Cardinal  Ximines  to  govern  the  Indies ;  he  was 
upon  his  return  to  Spain  from  being  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Mejorada,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
this  bisfiopricy  *  bat  died  beSore  he  waa  consecn^ted. 
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f .  Don  Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  elected 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  to  the  bishopric  of 
8t.  Domingo,  and  *  presidency  of  the  royal  audi« 
ence,  through  the  acknowledged  renown  of  his 
rirtue,  judgment,  and  literature,  in  1537;  from 
whence  he  passed  over  to  the  presidency  of  Mexico, 
in  15S0;  and  it'is  to  him  that  Nueva  Espana 
owes  all  her  prosperity  and  good  establishments. 

5;  Don  Alonso  de  Fuenmayor,  native  of  Yan- 

Sas,  collegiate  in  the  college  of  San  Bartolome  of 
lamanca,  professor  and  licenciate  in  his  univer- 
sity, and  aidar  of  Navana  ;  when  he  was  elected  to 
flie  bishopric  of  St.  Domingo  in  1534,  he  returned 
to  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  his  church,  already 
erected  into  a  metropolitan  and  archbishopric^ 
being  there  first  bishop,  in  1548. 

6.  Don  Diego  de  Covarrubias,  a  celebrated 
t)Tesident  of  the  council  of  Castilla,  elected  arch- 
bishop, beinff  then  oidor  of  the  chancery  of  Gra- 
nada ;  which  title  he  did  not  fulfil,  from  having 
been  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
before  he  passed  over  to  the  Indies. 

7.  Don  Juan  de  Salcedo,  native  of  Granada, 
canon  and  provisor  of  its  church ;  presented  to  the 
archbishopric  of  St.  Domingo  in  1560 ;  he  died  at 
^ea  in  1569. 

8.  Don  Frqy  Juan  de  Arzola,  of  the  order  of 
San  Ger6nimo;  elected  to  this  archbishopric  in 
1565 ;  he  died  in  the  following  year,  before  he  was 
consecrated. 

9.  Don  Fray  Andres  de  Carvajal,  native  of  the 
town  of  Alc&ntara  in  Estremadura,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  collegiate  in  the  college  of  San 
Pedro  and  San  Pablo  de  Alcala  ;  promoted  from 
the  bishopric  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1568 ;  he  died  in 
1679. 

10.  Don  Alonso  Lopez,  petty  canon  of  the  holy 
church  of  Cordoba,  inquisitor  of  this  city,  elected 

•   archbishop  of  St.  Domingo  in  1570 ;  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Santa  F6, 

1).  Don  jF'n/^  Nicolas  Ramos,  native  of  Villa* 
•aba,  bishop  of  Palencia,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
Salt  Francis,  collegiate  in  the  college  of  San  Pedro 
and  San  PMo  de  Alcal&,  qnalificator  of  the  in- 
quisition, provincial  Df  his  province,  a  great  theo* 
lo^ist  and  preacher,  and  promoted  from  the  bisho* 
pric  of  Puerto  Rico  to  this  archbishopric. 

IS.  Don  Fray  A^nstin  D&vila  and  Padrilla,  a 
taionk  of  the  order  olSt.  Dominic,  native  of  Mexico, 
master  of  theology,  prior  of  his  convent  of  the 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  preacher  to  King  Philip 
111.  elected  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo  in  1599: 
kediedinl6M. 

IS.  Don  Firay  Christ6val  Rodriguez,  native  of 
Salamaiica^  of  tne. religious  order  of  Su  Domingo^ 


roaster,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  priorship  of 
the'  convent  of  AIcal&,  visitor  of  the  convents  of 
the  Indies,  and  elected  archbishop  of  St.  Doming 
in  1605 ;  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Arequip&  m 
1611. 

14.  Don  Frav  Diego  de  Contreras,  of  the  re« 
ligious  order  of  St.  Augustin,  native  of  Mexico, 
master  in  his  university,  professor  of  writing,  dt* 

Jbiidor  of  his  province,  prior  in  his  convent  of  thia 
capital,  provincial,  califkador  of  the  holy  office,  • 
and  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo  in  16IS ;  he  sought 
of  the  pope  permission  to  go  to  Rome  to  settle  some  ' 
business,  but  died  at  sea  in  1618. 

15.  Don  Fray  Pedro  Solier,  of  the   religions* 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  a  native  of  Barajas ;  pro* 
moted  from  the  bishopric  of  Puerto  Rico  to  this 
archbishopric  in  1619 ;  he  died  in  the  following 
year. 

16.  Don  Fray  Domingo  de  Yalderrama,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Domingo,  native  of  Quito ;  promoted 
from  the  bishopric  of  La  Paz  in  16S0. 

17.  D(Hi  Fray  Pedro  de  Oviedo,  of  the  order  of 
San  Bernardo,  lecturer  of  arts  and  theology,  pro* 
fessor  of  Alcali,  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  San 
Clodio,  and  difinidor  of  his  religion ;  elected  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Domingo  in  16S0,  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Quito  in  1699. 

18.  Don  Fray  Fernando  de  Vera,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustin,  presented  to  the  archbishopric  of 
St.  Domingo  in  1638,  but  before  consecration  pro^ 
moted  to  uuzco. 

19.  Don  Bernardino  de  Almansa,  native  of^ 
Lima, -in  which  university  he  graduated  as  doctor 
of  canons ;  he  was  curate  in  various  settlements, 
vis^or  of  the  archbishopric,  treasurer  of  the  church  ' 
of  Cartagena,  and  archdeacon  of  that  of  Charcas* 
He  cable  to  Spain,  where  he  was  made  inquisitor 
of  Loj^oJio,  afterwards  of  Toledo,  and  archbishop 
of  St.  Domingo ;  and  being  consecrated^  he  was  re- 
moved to  Santa  F6  in  1682. 

SO.  Don  fVay  Facundo  de  Torres,  of  the  order 
of  San  Benito, '  native  of  the  town  of  Sahagun,  a 
mat  engineer,  well  learned  in  divipe  and  human 
knowledge,  lecturer  in  his  convent  of  San  Juan  ' 
de  Samos,  thrice  abbot-  of  that  of  Sahagun,  and 
preacher  to  King  Philip  IV.  who  presentra  him  to 
this  bishopric  in  1632.     At  the  time  of  his  promo-  - 
tion  the  whole  of  the  city  met  together,  being  col*  - 
lected  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  entreated  him  to 
stay  amongst  them,  sending  a  petition  to  that  ef«  - 
feet,  at  the  same  time  to  the  king,  so  great  was  the 
reverence  and  love  for  his  domestic  and  heroic  vir-  - 
tues ;  but  he  died  in  1640,  and  beforethe  permis^ 
sion  could  be  received. 

21.  ^Don  Diego  de  Guevara^  native  of  Mexico^ 
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<1octor  of  laws  and  canons,  of  tbe  university  of 
Valladolid,  scIiooUmaster  of  the  church  of  the 
Puebia  de  ios  Angeles,  proTisor,  visitor,  and  judge 
of  the  crusade,  chanter  of  Mexico,  provisor  and 
visitor  of  the  five  provinces  of  the  archbishopric, 
established  by  his  holiness  jnd^e  for  allaying  the 
dissensions  of  the  religions  of  Sftn  Francisco  and 
San  Augustin,  commissary-general  of  crusade,  and 
archbishop  ofSt.  Domingo  in  1G40;  he  died  shortly 
iifler,  on  his  return  from  being  consecrated  at 
Mexico. 

^.  Don  Francisco  Biigueiro,  collegiate  of  the 
college  of  Santu  Cruz  of  Valladolid,  magisterial 
canon  of  IMondonedo,  and  afterwards  of  the  church 
of  Zamora;  presented  to  the  archbishopric  of  St. 
Domingo  in  1645 ;  ho  died  before  he  was  conse- 
.crated. 

23.  Don  J  uan  Diaz  de  Arce,  school-master  of 
the  holy  church  of  Mexico ;  elected  archbishop, 
but  he  refused  the  office. 

24.  Don  Francisco  Pio,  native  of  Toledo,  pro- 
fessor of  laws  in  its  university,  visitor  and  vicar- 

^neral  of  the  city  of  Baeza,  canon  and  provisor  of 

^govia ;  elected  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo  in 
1(>48. 

S5.  Don  Juan  de  Escalante  Turcios  and  Men- 
doza,  commissary  of  crusade,  provisor  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  bisnoprtc  of  Yucatan  in  1677. 

96.  Don  Fray  I/omingo  Fernandez  Navarrete, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo. 

S7.  Don  Frqy  Fernando  de  Carva  jal  and  Rivera, 
of  the  order  of  Xa  Merced  ;  h&  embarked  in  1690 
in  a  Dutch  vessel  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the 
president,  and  went  to  the  Fr^ch  clonics  on  his 
way  tb  Spain,  in  1698. 

28.  Don  Firay  Francisco  Rincon,  of  the  order  of 
the  religious  minims  of  San  Francisco  de  Paula, 
native  of  Valladolid ;  elected  bishop  in  1705,  and 
promoted  to  the  cborch  of  Caracas  in  1711. 

29.  Don  Antonio  Clandio  Alvarez  de  Quiiiones, 

grovisor  and  vicar-ceneral  of  the  bishopric  of 
igiiensa,  canon  of  the  renowned  church  of  Ber- 
langa ;  elected  in  1712. 

SO.  Don  Francisco  Meiidigafia,  archdeacon  of 
the  order  of  St.  Dombic  ;  elected  archbishop  in 
1712. 

31.  Don  FrayJn^n  de  Galavis,  of  the  order  of 
the  canons  cafied  the  reglara  PremosiraienseSf 
having  been  formerly  general  of  the  same ;  elected 
archbishop  of  St.  Domingo  in  1729,  promoted  to 
be  archbishop  of  Santa  Fi  in  1737. 

S2.  Don  Domingo  Ptotaleon  Alvarez  de  Abreo, 
archdeacon  of  Caoarica ;  elected  in- 1737,  and  pro* 
moted  to  the  bishopric  of  the  PueUa  de  lot  Angeles 
ia  1743. 


SS.  Don  Fray  Ignacio  de  Padilla  and  Gnar- 
diola,  of  the  order  of  San  Augustin,  procurator- 
general  of  the  province  of  Nueva  llspafia  at  tb^ 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Rome ;  elected  archbishop 
of  St.  Domingo  in  1743,  promoted  to  the  bishojMtic 
of  Yucatan  in  1753. 

34.  Don  Fray  Joseph  Moreno  Curiel;  elected 
in  1754  ;  he  dit^  hi  1756. 

35.  Don  Felipe  Ruiz  de  Auzmendi ;  elected  in 
1756 ;  be  died  in  1767. 

36.  Don  Isodoro  Rodriguez;  elected  in  the 
above  year,  1767. 

Domingo,  St.  the  capital  of  the  former  island, 
is  of  the  same  name  ;  lies  in  the  part  possessed  bj 
the  Spaniards,  and  was  founded  by  Don  Barto- 
lom£  Colon  (or  Columbus)  in  1494 ;  he  having 
given  it  this  name,  as  it  is  asserted,  in  honour  S[ 
his  father ;  or,  as  others  are  of  opinion,  from  his 
having  arrived  here  on  a  Sanday.  A  great  oart 
of  this  city  having  been  destroyed  by  a  violent 
hurricane  which  occurred  here,  it  was  removed  in 
1504  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  by  the  Go- 
vernor Nicolas  de  Ovando,  commdador  mayor  of 
Alc&ntara,  and  founded  upon  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ozama,  wlicre  there  is  a  good  port,  though  only 
fit  for  small  vessels  and  frigates.  The  city  is  largei 
has  many  handsome  buildings,  is  of  a  benign  tem- 
perature, fertile,  and  abounding  in  cattle,  and  a 
place  of  great  commerce,  though  nothing  like  what 
it  was  formerly,  it  having  at  one  time  been  the^ 
principal  colony  of  America,  and  the  place  fiom 
whence  issued  nearly  all  the  great  conquerors  and 
seUlers  who  went  over  to  the  continent,  as  likewise 
the  residence  of  the  governors-general.  It  is  the 
head  of  an  archbishopric,  founded  by  Paul  III^ 
in  1547,  and  previous  to  that  had  been  a  bishopriO| 
established  by  Julius  II.  from  1512:  it  has  as  8uf« 
fragans  those  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  ca» 
thSral  church,  though  small,  is  a  fine  piece  of  ar» 
chitecture,  and  in  it  are  deposited  the  bones  of  the 
discoverer  of  this  island,  the  celdirated  Admiral 
Christopher  Columbus.  It  has  besides  the  parisk 
church  of  Santa  Barbara,  with  two  other  assistant 

Sarish  chapels  in  the  suburbs,  of  the  names  <^Sau 
liguel  and  San  Andres,  some  convents  of  the  re» 
ligious  orders  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Domingo,  La 
Merced,  a  college  which  belonged  to  the  regulars 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  a  good  hospital,  ana  two 
monasteries  of  nuns,  the  one  of  Santa  Clara,  th^ 
other  of  Santa  Catalina.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
president  and  captain-general  of  the  island,  and  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  royal  audience,  founded  in  151 1. 
It  had  once  a  mint,  for  the  purpose  of  coining  th< 
infinite  abundance  of  metals  extracted  from  its 
mines;  but  this  was  immediately  abolishadt    It  is 
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SO  beautiful,  and  has  an  air  of  such  ^ndcur,  that 
Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  had  the  boldness  to 
saj  to  tiie  Emperor  Charles  Y .  that  ^'  there  Avas 
not  a  citj  jeven  in  Spain  preferable  to  it,  either  for 
the  advantage  of  soil,  agreeableness  of  situation, 
beauty  and  disposition  of  the  public  places  and 
streets,  and  pleasantness  of  its  surrounding  conn- 
try ;"  he  further  added,  that  "  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty often  lodged  in  palaces  far  inferior  in  con- 
veniences, size,  and  grandeur,  to  those  met  ^ith  at 
St.  Doraineo."    This  city  is  situate  n.s.  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Ozama,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
serred  ;  so  that  on  the  5.  it  is  terminated  by  the 
sea,  on  the  e.  by  the  river,  and  on  the  w.  and  n. 
by  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  fields.  The  streets 
are  vride  and  straight,  crossing  eacli  other  at  right 
angles,  and  the  houses  are  well  proportioned,  and 
some  of  them  of  a  species  of  marble-stone  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  others  of  a  mortar,  which 
by  the  mfluence  of  the  air  and  time,*  becomes  as 
bard  as  any  brick.    The  ground  is  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this  affords 
it  as  it  were  an  impregnable  barrier.     It  is  com- 
rfetely  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  was  begun  by 
\e  archbishop  and  president  Don  Alonso  de  Fuen- 
_Iayor ;  and  at  a  small  distance  Trom  it  is  the 
castle  of  San  Ger6nimo,   which  is  of  a  square 
figure,  and  a  very  good  fortification.    Its  arms  arc 
a  shield  divided  horizontally ;  in  the  superior  half 
a^  key ;  in  the  inferior  the  cross  of  St.  Domingo, 
sustained  by  two  lions  rampant ;  and  above  is  the 
imperial  crown.   In  1551,  the  English,  commanded 
by  William  Gauson,  attempted  to  take  it  with  a 
strong  squadron,  and  with  upwards  of  2000  men, 
who  disembarked  here.     But  appearing  oflT  the 
back  of  Uie  city,  they  were  espied  by  a  battery, 
which  had  been  built  thereto  guard  against  a  simi- 
lar invasion ;  and  this  playing  upon  the  English 
troops  with    very  heavy  shot,  caused  immense 
havdc ;  it  is  asserted  also  that  the  craw-fish,  with 
which  the  island  is  overrun,  being  alarmed  at  the 
noise  of  the  firing,  made  such  a  clamour  that  the 
English  being  persuaded  that  it  was  evidently  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  that  were  coming  out  against 
thera,  immediately  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and 
readily  re-embarked,  though  with  very  great  loss, 
especially  as  they  were  at  the  same  time  attackea 

S'  a  body  of  cavalry.  In  1586,  however,  the 
iglish  succeeded  in  their  attempts  of  sacking  it ; 
aadin  1591,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  shock  of  a  tremendous  earthquake.  It  is  , 
the  native  place  of  many  illustrious  men,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  of  the  Friar  Alonso  de  Espinosa, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  a  celebrated  writer. 
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The  city  lies  42  leagues  from  the  head  of  the 
island,  called  Saona. 

[St.  Domingo  is  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Ozama,  a  league  below  the  mouth  of  Isabella  river, 
in  which  distance  it  is  24  feet  deep,  having  a  bot- 
tom of  mud  or  soft  sand,  and  banks  20  feet  per- 
pendicular height;  but  n.  of  the  city  this  height  is 
reduced  to  four  feetr  The  Ozama  is  navigable  for 
9  or  JO  leagues,  and  has  several  sugar  manufacto- 
ries, tile  kilns,  and  provision  farms  on  its  banks. 
The  road  before  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  is  very 
indifltrent,  and  lies  exposed  from  w.  s.  w.  to  e.  it 
is  impossible  to  anchor  in  it  in  the  time  of  the  s. 
winds ;  and  the  n.  winds  drive  the  vessels  from 
their  moorings  out  into  the  sea,  which  here  runs 
extremely  high.  The  port  of  St.  Domingo  is  mag- 
nificent in  every  respect;  a  real  natural  bason, 
with  a  great  number  of  careenings  for  the  vessels 
that  can  get  at  them.  There  is  a  rock  at  the  en- 
trance, which  will  only  admit  vessels  drawing  18 
or  20  feet  water ;  which  it  is  asserted  might  be  re- 
moved without  great  difliculty. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  a  trapezium  of  about  540 
fathoms  on  the  e.  side,  along  the  Ozama  ;  near  500 
fathoms  on  the  s.  bordering  on  the  sea ;  and  of 
about  1800  fathoms  in  circumference.  To  the  w. 
and  to  the  n.  of  the  city,  the  land  is  rough  and 
rocky  for  about  half  a  league,  but  after  that  it  be- 
comes good,  and  the  country  delightful.  Towards 
the  sea  the  site  of  the  city  lies  very  hifrh,  which 
forms  an  insurmountable  dike  against  the  fury  of 
the  waves,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  10  feet  high.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  ordnance  at  St.  Domingo,  particu- 
larly cast  ordnance,  but  the  fortifications  are  not 
strong;  and  the  height  of  the  Ileigncs  commands 
it  entirely  ;  and  its  cr6wn  is  not  more  than  250  fa- 
thoms from  the  ditch.  The  streets  are  spacious, 
and  straight  as  a  line,  which  gives  it  a  pleasfng ap- 
pearance. Ten  of  these  streets  run  from  n.  to  5. 
and  10  others  from  e.  to  w.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  houses,  first  built,  are  of  a  sort  of  marble  found 
in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  towns 
of  Spain  and  Italy :  those  of  a  more  recent  con- 
struction are  of  tapia,  a  sort  of  pise.  To  erect 
these  buildings,  a  case  is  made  of  planks,  between 
pillars  of  niasonry :  this  case  is  filled  by  degrees 
with  a  reddish  clay,  which  is  rammed  down  as  it  is 
thrown  in,  until  it  forms  a  solid,  or  sort  of  wall  be- 
tween the  pillars.  The  clay  thus  pressed  together 
acquires  an  amazing  hardness,  and  the  walls  are 
sometimes  so  solid  and  strong,  that  the  pillars  of 
masonry  are  useless. 

The  houses  of  St.  Domingo  are  tolerably  hand-} 
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[some,  in  a  simple  stjie,  and  nearly  uniform.  A 
considerable  part  of  these,  built  within  these  15 
years,  are  of  wood,  covered  with  the  leaves  or 
tacbes  of  palm  trees,  'the  roofs  are  generally  plat- 
formsd,  being  shaped  so  as  to  conduct  the  rain« 
water  to  the  cisterns.  The  climate  of  the  capital  is, 
happily,  very  temperate.  The  nights  of  those 
months  which  answer  to  the  winter  in  Europe,  are 
even  found  to  be  cold. 

Among  a  number  of  public  edifices  that  merit 
attention  in  this  declining  city,  we  may  reckon  the 
ruins  of  the  house  that  Diego,  son  of  Christopher 
(/olumbus,  had  begun,  entirely  of  hewed  stone* 
The  walls  are  yet  remaining,  and  some  of  the 
sculpture  round  the  windows.  The  roof  and  ceilings 
are  fallen  in,  the  lower  floor  is  become  a  penn  for 
cattle,  and  a  Latin  inscription  over  the  portal  is 
now  hidden  by  the  hut  a  of  herdsman.  The  cathe- 
dral, of  the  same  sort  of  stone  as  the  house  of 
Diego  Columbus,  stands  on  the  s.  e.  Opposite  its 
entrance  is  a  fine  spacious  oblong  square,  at  the 
s.  w.  end  of  which  is  the  town-house.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  noble  Gothic  pile,  begun  in  1513  and 
finished  in  1540,  and  was  constructed  after  the 
model  of  a  church  at  Rome.  It  merits  admiration 
on  account  of  the  boldness  of  its  vault,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  ravages  of  earthquakes  in  its 
neighbourhood,  has  never,  till  within  these  15  or 
^  years,  had  a  single  flaw.  The  dust  of  Colum- 
bus rested  within  this  pile  until  1796,  when  it  was 
removed. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  St.  Domingo  is 
not  very  considerable,  yet  it  is  extraordinarily  aug- 
mented since  the  year  1780.  The  census  lately 
taken  amounted  to  S0,000,  of  every  age  and  sex  : 
but  this  is  far  below  the  exact  number.  The  cen- 
sus is  taken  by  the  Spanish  priests  or  vicars,  and 
who  go  from  bouse  to  house  to  verify  those  who 
do  not  perform  their  paschal  duties.  This  list 
does  not  comprehend  children  under  seven  years  of 
age,  nor  heads  of  families  absent  from  their  home 
or  from  the  city.  But  the  principal  cause  of  the 
inexactness  is,  one  half  of  the  parochial  territory  of 
the  city  is  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 

This  territory  comprehends  the  part  called  the 
'  Plains,  a  great  part  of  the  Monte  de  Piute,  and 
again,  as  well  to  the  e.  as  to  the  w.  of  the  city,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  country  seats  and 
provision  habitations,  where  there  are  a  great  many 
•faraitics  of  blacks,,  of  people  of  colour,  and  white 
cultivators;  so  that  there  are  always  5  or  6000 
not  included  in  the  census. 

Notwithstanding  the  declining  situation  of  the 
Spanish  territory  of  the  island^  it  is  far  nuirc  pros- 
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perous  than  it  was  70  years  ago.  A  census 
of  1737  shows,  that  the  total  population  at  that 
time  did  not  surpass  6000  souls,  and  the  capital 
contained  liardly  500. 

The  Soanish  capital  is  70  leagues  e.  by  s.  of 
Port  au  Prince,;  the  road  runs  half  the  way  along 
the  sea-coast,  through  Bany,  Azua,  and  Neybe, 
and  thence  bv  the  lakes  Henriquelle  and  Brackish- 
pond.  .  In  this  route  you  have  to  pross  two  large 
rivers,  Nisai  and  Neybe,  besides  11  smaller  streams. 
It  is  90  leagues  s.  e.  of  cape  Fran9ois,  going  by 
the  road  turough  St.  Raphael,  Azua,  &c.  and 
about  100  leagues  by  that  of  Dahabon,  St.  Yague, 
and  La  Vega.  Lat.  18^  28'  n.  Long.  69^50'  ?». 
See  DoMjNGo,  St.  the  preceding  arlicle.1 

DoMiKGo,  St.  a  town  of  the  province  and  go-^ 
vernment  of  Maracaibo ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name,  at  the  source  of  this  river,  to  the 
n.  of  the  city  of  Barinas  Yieja. 

Domingo,  St»  a  settlement  of  the  government 
and  jurisdiction  of  Merida,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyna 
de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  pro- 
duces much  maize  and  truffle;  and  contains  50 
housekeepers,  who  make  well  worked  hampers  and 
baskets,  by  which  they  promote  a  considerable 
trade,  from  the  emolument  of  which,  combined 
with  that  arising  from  their,  cattle,,  cows,  and 
horses  that  they  oreed,  thej  live  in  comparativei 
credit  and  affluence. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and  go*- 
vernment  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tepoxtlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  bead  settlement  of 
Metlatlan,  and  alcaldia  maj/or  of  Papantia,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  110  families  of  Indians,, 
and  is  one  league  to  the  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  bead  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Nejapa  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain.  It  con- 
tains IS  families  of  Indians,  who  employ  them- 
selves in  the  cultivation  of  scarlet-dye.  It  lies  two 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Hiscotep^c,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Nejapa,  in  the 
same  kingdom ;  situate  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated 
.mountain.  It  contains  100  families  of  Indians, 
who  carrv  on  a  commerce  in  scarlet-dye  and  seeds* 
It  is  six  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teutitlan  in  the  same 
kingdom.  It  contains  92  fanulies  of  Indians,  and 
is  three  leagues  between  the  0.  and  s^  of  its  capital. 
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Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  head  setttcinent 
and  alcaldia  mai/er  of  Tcutitlan  in  the  same  king- 
dom, with  72  families  of  Indians.  Four  leagues 
to  the  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Domingo,  St;  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Metati&n,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teutitlan,  in  the 
same  kingdom,  with  9S  families  of  Indians. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  tead  settlement 
and  alcnlAa  mayor  of  Villalta,  of  a  very  cold 
temperature. ,.  It  contains  S8  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  10  leagues  between  the  e.  and  s,  of  its 

Capital. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Tlapacoya,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  QvaXro  Villas^ 
in  tlie  same  kingdom.  It  contains  102  families  of 
Indians,  who  cultivate  some  scarlet-dye,  seeds, 
fruits,  and  slips  of  woods,  in  which  they  trade. 
It  is  somewhat  more  than  three  leagues  n.  w.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  the  corregimiento  of  the  district  Cinco 
Leo*uas  de  la  Capital ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 

river  Toachi. 

Domingo,  Stw  another,  of  the  province  and 
Alcaldia  mayor  of  Sonsonate  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Costarica  in  the  same  kingdom;  si- 
tuate on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  about  35  miles  n.  e. 
fronu  cape  Blanco. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  with  the  addition  of 
Soriano,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres ;  situate  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  river 
Uruguay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ne^ro, 
where  it  empties  itself  in  an  abundant  stream  into 
the  river  La  Plata.  [It  is  about  five  miles  n.  of 
Buenos  Ayres.    Lat.  33^  2y56"*.    Long.  58^  IS' 

20"  a?.] 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Zacatepcques  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

Domingo,  St-  another,  of  the  same  kingdom, 
which  is  as   it  were  a  ward  or  suburb  of  the 

capital. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Quillota  in  the  kin^om  of 
Chile;   situate   on  the   shore  of  the    river   La 

Ligua. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Santiago  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mapocho. 

DoMiNfio,  St.  a  lake  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimienio  of  Hancagua  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  and  abounds  in 
fish ;  upon  its  shores  is  usually  found  an  in6rusta« 
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tion  of  salt,  and  it  is  thus  called  from  its  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  an  estate  which  belongs  to  the  monks 
of  the  convent  of  the  Order  of  St.  Domingo  of  the 
city  of  Santiago. 

Domingo,  St.  a  rivet*  of  the  province  arid  go^- 
vemment  of  Maracaibo,  which  rises  on  the  side  of 
the  city  of  Barinas  Vieja,  runs  nearly  due  s.  and 
enters  the  Paragua  a  little  before  tliis  tuns  into  the 
A  pure.  It  is  also  called  Guanare  ;  and  according 
to  the  engineer  Belltn,  enters  the  Apurc. 

Domingo,  St.  a  peninsula,  of  long  strip  of  land^ 
formed  in  the  grand  lake  Titicaca  or  Chucuito, 
which  forms  the  strait  of  Capachica. 

DOMINGUILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

DOMINICA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Smaller  Antilles,  called  thus  from  its  having  been 
discovered  on  a  Sunday  by  Christopher  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage.     It  is  the  last  of  the  Caribes, 
lying  to  the  leeward,  and  15  leagues  to  the  e.  of 
those  islands.     It  is  iS  leagues  in  breadth,  nearly 
the  same  in  length,  and  36  in  circumference ;  al- 
though  the  Father  Labat  allows  it  to  be  no  more 
than  SO.   It  is  divided,  as  are  the  islands  of  Guada- 
lupe and  Martinique,  into  Cabes-terre  and  Basse- 
terre.    It  is,  generally  speaking,  mountainous ;  so 
much  so  that  the  author  just  mentioired  doubts 
whether  in  the  part  of  Cabes-terre  there  can  be 
found  three  leagues  of  plain  territory.      In  the 
roads,  however^  of  the  mountains  are  most  beautiful 
trees,  and  all  kinds  of  European  fruits  and  vege- 
tables ;  so  that  it  is  fertile  in  every  thing  produced 
in  the  Caribes.     Uochefort  says,  that  there  are  in 
its  centre  inaccessible  rocks,  inhabited  by  vipers 
and  venomous  insects,  and  snakes  of  a  frightful 
size.     In  the  part  of  Cabes-terre  are  many  rivers  of 
delicious  water,  abounding  with  excellent  fish,  atso 
a  mountain  or  mine  of  sulphur.     In  the  part  of 
Bstese-terre  are  only  two  or  three  scanty  villages, 
the  principal  of  which  is  called  La  Gra^i  Sabana, 
situate  in  the  centre,   and  where  are  produced 
maize,  bananas^  some  cotton,  indieo,  tacaoy  and  to- 
bacco;   and    in    greater    abundance  partridges, 
Eigeons,  turkeys,  and  pigs  of  two  sorts,  the  one 
rougbt  from  France,  the  other  from  Spain.   In  the 
waters  here  arc  found  some  very  large  und  well 
tasted  eels  ;  but  these  arc  hot  eaten  by  the  Caribes 
Indians,  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  village, 
and  who  having  retired  from  the  other  islands  in 
flying  from  the  Spaniards,  have'rendered  this  well 
peopted.     Indeed,  in  1700,  the  Father  Labat  said 
that  the  number  of  Indians  here  ann>unted  to  2(X)0, 
including   women   and  children.      The  French, 
who  more  than  «ny  other  nation,  have  frequented 
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his  island,  experience  a  better  reception  from  the 
natives  than  do  any  other  foreigners ;  but  they 
have  nevertheless  not  been  able  to  establish  them* 
selves  here  but  with  considerable  difficulty,  and 
after  a  ereat  lapise  of  time.  All  around  thb  island 
the  ancDorage  is  good,  but  there  is  neither  port 
nor  bay,  and  the  only  protection  for  vessels  is 
here  and  there  behind  a  cape*  The  French  have 
ever  been  uneasy  lest  the  English  should  establish 
themselves  here,  since  in  war-time  they  might 
thus  lose  the  communication  between  Martinique 
and  Guadalupe;  and  notwithstanding  that  they, 
the  English,  have  desired  it  much,  and  that  the 
governor  of  Barbadoes  calls  himself  also  governor 
of  Dominica,  they  have  no  establishment  whatever 
here,  and  only  come  here  to  cut  wood  and  take  in 
water,  and  are  even  then  much  harassed  by  the 
Caribes  Indians.  These,  in  1640,  formed  a  treaty 
with  the  French,  and  held  the  former  in  perfect 
abhorrence,  in  as  much  as  they  pretended  to  land 
here  with  a  large  fleet  under  the  pretext  of  friend- 
ship,  and  carried  away  their  people  for  slaves. 
.These  Indians  had  anciently  a  cacique  or  ruler  of 
the  whole  island ;  and  when  they  came  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  French,  the  same  ruler  was 
Captain  Bucon.  This  chief  made  many  incur- 
sions against  the  English  inhabiting  the  other 
islands.  In  this  island,  says  the  Father  Labat,  are 
found  amongst  the  sands  some  small  stones,  which 
are  called  eye-stones,  from  their  quality  of  cleaning 
any  dirt  from  those  organs ;  but  they  eain  this  title 
not  for  any  chemical  virtue,  but  through  their  figure, 
which  is  of  a  very  small  and  smooth  lens,  wnich, 
being  put  under  the  eye-lid,  and  movecl  gently 
round,  causes  whatever  is  in  the  eye  to  drop  out* 
[Dominica  lies  between  lat.  IS^'lO'and  Ib^'SS'SO^n. 
and  between  long.  6P  17'  and  6r  32*  w. ;  being 
about  29  miles  in  length  from  Crab  point  s.  to  the 
M.  w.  cape  of  Agusha  bay  on  the  n,  and  nearly 
16  miles  broad  from  Raymond  bay  e.  to  Coulibaut 
on  the  w. ;  and  contains  186,436  acres  of  land, 
and  is  divided  into  10  parishes,  viz.  St.  John,  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Peter,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  St.  David, 
St.  George,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Martin. 
The  island  contains  many  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains, interspersed  with  fertile  valleys,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  upwards  of  dO  rivers,  beside  a  number  of 
rivulets,  several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes,  which  frequently  discharge 
vaS  quantities  of  burning  sulphur.  Here  are  se- 
Teral  not  springs,  esteemed  efficacious  in  removing 
tropical  disorders.  Some  of  the  waters  are  said  to 
be  not  enough  to  coagulate  an  egg.  Here  are  vast 
swarms  of  bees,  which  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
wax  and  honey ;  they  hive  in  the  trees,  and  are 


thought  to  have  bean  transported  from  Eorape 
the  native  bee  of  the  W*  Indies  being  a  smaller 
species,  unprovided  with  stings,  and  very  different 
in  its  manners  from  the  European,  llie  forests 
afford  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  rose  wood,  so 
esteemed  by  cabinet-makers.  The  fruits  and  other 
productions  are  similar  to  those  in  the  neighbour- 
ing islands ;  but  the  soil  being  generally  thin,  is 
more  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cotton  than  susar. 
Dominica,  from  its  local  situation,  between  Mar« 
tinico  and  Guadalupe,  is  the  best  calculated  of  all 
the  British  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  for 
securing  to  iier  the  dominion  of  the  Charaibean  sea. 
A  few  ships  of  war  in  Prince  Rupert's  bay  woukl 
effectually  stop  all  intercourse  of  the  French  settle- 
ments with  each  other,  as  not  a  vessel  can  pass  but 
is  liable  to  capture,  by  ships  cruising  off  tnat  bay, 
and  to  windward  of  the  island.  It  is  a  separate 
government  and  a  free  port.  The  l^islative  autho* 
rity  is  vested  in  the  oomnuinder  in  chief,  a  council 
of  twelve  gentlemen,  and  an  assembler  of  19  mem-^ 
bers.  The  eovemor's  salary,  exdusive  of  his  fees 
of  office,  is  1 300/.  sterling,  payable  out  of  the  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  duties. 

Dominica  was  discovei:ed  Nov.  3,  U93;  was 
ceded  to  the  British  crown  in  1763 ;  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  late  war,  and  restored  to  Britain 
at  the  peace  of  1783.  Previous  to  its  cession  in 
1763,  it  was  deemed  a  neutral  land,  but  was  in 
fact  occupied  and  settled  by  many  French  in- 
truders, who,  to  the  number  of  about  800^  were 
permitted  to  renudn ;  343  Frenchmen  then  becom- 
ing lessees,  and  holding  10,541  acres  of  the  British 
crown.  These  lessees  were  generally  engaged  in 
coffee-plantations,  which,  in  1787,  returnra  18,149 
cwt.  of  coffee,  and  which  have  been  since  extended 
to  the  produce  of  40,000  cwt.  and  may  be  further 
so  in  this  great  island  to  a  considerable  amount. 
The  country  is  so  rugged  and  the  soil  generally 
(but  with  exceptions)  so  unfit  for  sugar,  that  al« 
though  90,346  acres  were  sold  and  apportioned,  on 
Dominica  coming  under  British  sovereignty,  it 
had  not  in  30  years  reached  to  the  average  proiduoe 
of  above  6000  hogsheads  of  sugar  yearfy.  In  the 
report  of  the  privy  council  on  the  slave  t^e,  in 
1788,  the  British  property  rested  here  is  estunated 
at  100,000  taxed  acres  of  patented  estates,  and  the 
number  of  Negroes  is  ^computed  at  83,083,  at  50/. 
each  Negro.  The  value  of  exports,  according  to 
the  current  London  prices  in  1788,  amounted  to 
30S,987/.  155.  sterling,  including  exports  to  the 
American  states,  value  7164/.  5«.  The  cargoes  in 
162  vessels  consisted  of  7 1 ,302  cwt.  1  qr.  2 1  lbs.  of 
sugar ;  63,393  gallons  of  rum ;  16,803  gallons  of 
molasses;  lldicwt  3qrs.  21bs.  cacao;  18,149  cwtj 
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3  qi8.6  flbs.  coflbe ;  1  l,flS01bB.  iadigo ;  970,816  Ux. 
cotton;  161  cwt.  ginger,  besides  hides,  dyeing 
woods,  See. 

By  return  to  house  of  commons,  1806,  the  number 
of  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  13  cwt.  ezpcHted,  was  in 
the  undermentioned  yean  as  follows : 
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In  1789,  5450 

1799,  5200 

1805,  4600 

The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  were, 
in  1809,  imports  4^315,584,  exports  4£161,991 
1810,  888,002,  39,686 


And  the  qoantitiesof  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Cofioe. 

•Sugar. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Wool. 

BriL  Plant.      For.  Plant. 

Brit.  Plant 

For.  Plant. 

Owt. 

1809,  92,540 

1810,  27,185 

Cwt, 

1096 

2S 

Cwt. 

41,990 
61,522 

Cwt. 

10,612 
840 

GallR. 

56,356 

39,597 

Lbf. 

75,425 
59,742 

By  ireport  of  priyj  comicilj  1788,  aod  by  subsequent  returns  to  house  of  commons,  the  population 

of  Dominica  amounted  to 


Yean. 

Whites. 

People  of 
Colour. 

Slaves. 

1787 
1805 

1S36 
1594 

445 

ssaa 

14,967 
29,083 

Besides  which  there  might  be  reckoned  about  SO  By  return  to  house  of  commons,  March  18, 1790, 
fanailies  of  Caribes,'  the  remains  of  the  ancient  na*  the  following  was  the  slave  trade  from  Africa  to 
tires.  this  island  in  the  under«mentioned  years ; 


Arrivab  Irom  Africa. 

Negroes  Exported. 

Vegroes  re- 

taiiied  for 

CultivaUoOo 

1 

Years. 

Nnmber  «r 
Veasels. 

Tonnage. 

Total  number  of 
Negroes  imported. 

To  foreign  W.  In- 
dies in  for.  Boto 

fo  foreign  W.  In- 
dies in  Brit.  Bot. 

To  the  States 
of  America. 

Total 
exported. 

1787 
1  1788 

S5 

S4 

3640 
4975 

6709 
638S 

1653 

3404 

833 
1249 

ISO 
4653 

SOIS 

3691 
1730 

And  the  import  of  slares  into  Dominica,  by 
report  of  privy  council,  1788,  at  a  medium  of 
four  years,  and  by  a  return  to  house  of  com« 
mons  in  1805,  at  a  medium  of  two  years  to  1803, 
was. 


Average  of 

Four  years  to  1787 
Two  years  to  1803 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Retained. 

6S03 
550 

* 

4960 
34 

1243 
516 

The  only  towns  of  any  note  in  this  island  are 
Charlotte  town,  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment,  formerly  called  Rosseau,  on  the  $.  w,  side  of 
the  island,  and  Portsmouth,  situate  at  the  head  of 
Prince  Rupert's  bay .3 

[OoMiNiCA,  La,  one  of  the  Marquesa  ishuid^ 


called  by  the  natives  Jfeevaroay  extending  e.  and 
w.  six  leagues  ;  is  about  16  leagues  in  circuit,  full 
of  rugged  hills,  and  of  a  barren  aspect,  but  is  in* 
habited.  Lat,  9°  44'  s.  The  long,  of  tlie  a>.  end 
is  139^  5'  w.  from  Greenwich.] 

Dominica,  La,  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  between  that  of  Merced  and  that 
of  Cabana. 

DOMON,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  (he  island 
of  Newfoundland,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
same,  which  looks  to  the  it.  It  is  one  of  those  which 
form  the  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Belleisle. 

pONANGUISE,  a  bay  of  the  w.  coast  of  lake 
Erie,  in  New  France  or  Canada. 

[DON  Christopheh's  Cove  lies  on  the  n. 
side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  having  St.  Ann's  bay 
on  the  w.  and  Mammee  bay  on  the  s.  e.  It  is  re- 
markable for  having  given  shdter  to  the  discoverer 
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of  America,  daring  a  storm,  iii  1503.  and  far  being 
the  jsite  of  the  old  town  of  Sevilla  de  Nueva.] 

DON  DON,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
Trench,  in  the  part  thejr  possess  in  tlie  island  of 
2St.  Domingo ;  situate  near  the  n,  coast,  and  to  the 
5.  otf^  the  Petite  A  nee.  [It  is  three  leagues  n.  w.  of 
St.  Raphael,  in  the  Spanish  part,  and  13  leagues  e. 
bj  «.  of  Les  Gonaivesi] 

[DONEGAL.  There  are  three  townships  in 
Petmsylvania  of  this  name ;  the  one  in  Lancaster 
county,  the  other  in  that  of  Westmoreland,  and 
the  third  in  Washington  county.] 

DONEVIS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Sagadahock.  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea 
opposite  the  island  of  Mount  Desert. 

DONGUILL,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
in  the  district  of  Tolten-baxo.  it  rnns  n.  and  en- 
ters the  Token. 

[DOOBOUNT  Lake,  newly  discovered,  about 
GO  or  70  miles  long,  and  90  or  SO  broad,  lies  5.  e. 
of  the  head  of  Chesterfield  inlet,  in  New  South 
WalesJ 

DORADO,  a  spacious  province  and  country, 
called  also  Coropa,  or  Nueva  Estremadura.  All 
that 'is  said  by  others  concerning  it,  of  its  riches 
and  mountains  of  ^old,  as  well  as  of  the  grand  city 
of  Manoa,  founded  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Parime, 
are  merely  iaUes  taken  from  the  imaginary  rela« 
tions  of  Juan  Martinez,  and  from  whom  the  Spa- 
niards have  borrowed  them,  and  from  the  latter 
strange  historians,  who  have  borne  testimony  to 
them  in  their  histories  and  geographical  charts. 
In  this  spacious  and  unknown  country  dwell  many 
barbarous  nations  of  Indians,  amongst  which  some 

Elace  Las  Amazonas,  but  pf  all  of  them  there  is 
ut  little  certain  information.  Here  are  large 
rivers  which  flow  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
run  from  n.  to  w.  many  of  which  together  form  the 
great  lake  of  Parime,  which  is  not  imapnary,  as 
was  formerly  thought ;  and  from  this  lake  run  out 
some  other  rivers  on  the  n.  e.  and  e.  side,  and  others 
on  the  s,  and  s.  e.  and  there  enter  the  Marafion  or 
Amaa(onas,  the  former  running  into  the  Atlantic. 
This  fable  of  the  Dorado,  or  Grolden  Land,  has  made 
many  anxious  to  find  it,  and  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  very  many  individuals ;  first  of  Gon« 
zalo  Pizarro,  who,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  it,  left 
Peru  with  a  fine  army  in  1541,  and  who,  after  a 
long  and  tedious  peregrination  returned  only  by  a 
miracle  with  a  very  tew  of  his  companions.  Its 
discovery  was  successively  attempted  by  Pedro 
Ordaz  from  Quito,  Antonio  Berrio,  sent  from  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  by  Gonzalo  Ximenez 
de  Quesada,  Francisco  de  Orellana,  Felipe  de 
Utre^  Pedro  de  Ursua,  all  of  whom  met  with  the 
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same  disastrous  fate  as  the  former  ;  these  being  suc« 
ceeded  with  no  better  fortune  by  the  English  under 
Walter  Raleigh  in  1545,  as  also  by  another  person, 
called  Reimisco,  in  the  following  year,  1546: 
all  these  repeated  misfortunes  began  at  last  to 
make  people  believe  that  there  was  really  no  such 
thing  as  the  Dorado,  or  Golden  Land,  in  existence ; 
and  although  the  Father  Joseph  Gumilla,  of  the 
extinguish^  company  of  the  Jesuits,  corroborates 
its  existence  in  the  history  he  has  written  of  the 
Orinoco,  no  doubt  of  its  falsity  at  present  remains ; 
since  the  journeys  made  into  the  country  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  of  Berbice  and  Surinam,  and  by 
the  Capuchin  missionaries  of  Guayana,  by  the  re« 
ligious  Franciscans  of  the  missions  of  Piritu,  as 
also  made  by  several  officers,  who  under  instnic- 
tions  for  the  purpose  arrived  as  imr  as  the  lake 
Parime,  bear  witness  to  the  same  assertion;  and 
since,  moreover,  the  truth  may  be  easily  seen 
hj  reference  to  the  history  of  Nueva  Ancfalucia, 
written  by  the  Father  Fr.  Antonio  Caulin,  and 
printed  in  1779. 

Dorado,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Salta.  It 
Tuns  It.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters  the  river  Del 
Valle. 

DORCHESTER,  a  count v  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Maryland  in  N.  America ;  one  of  the 
five  which  compose  this  province,  it  is  situate  to 
the  s.  of  the  Talbot.  The  parish  and  capital^ 
where  also  is  held  the  assemoly,  bear  tlie  same 
name.  This  is  a  small  town,  having  little  more 
than  a  dozen  houses.  The  territory  which  lies  to 
the  n.  of  the  river  Nantilkoke,  from  the  mouth  of 
that  of  Chickacoan  up  to  its  source,  and  from  there 
to  the  arm  of  the  Anderton,  as  ^r  as  the  waste- 
water or  arm  which  it  throws  out  to  the  n,  w.  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  aforesaid  Chickacoan,  was  de* 
dared  by  an  act  of  the  assembly,  in  1698,  to  belong; 
to  Panquash  and  Annatouquem,  two  caciques  or 
Indian  chiefs,  and  to  their  heirs  and  successors, 
with  the  condition  of  paying  annually  one  castor- 
skin  by  way  of  tribute,  in  this  country  are  more ' 
settlements  of  Indians  than  in  any  other.  [It  has 
several  islands  on  its  coast ;  the  chief  ot  these, 
from  the  mouth  of  Hudson  river,  are  James, 
Taylor's,  Barren,  Hoopcr^s,  and  Goldsborough's, 
which  last  lies  between  Hungary  river  and  Fishing 
bay.  The  icngth  of  the  county  from  e.  to  tv.  is 
about  33  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  h.  to  s,  S7 
miles.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  15,875,  of 
whom  5337  are  slaves.  The  lands  in  the  n.  parts 
are  somewhat  elevated,  but  in  the  s,  parts  low  and 
marshy,  particularly  alonff  Fishing  bay,  and  up 
its  waters,  Transquaking,  Blackwater,  andFearimj 
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fcreek^  and  along  Hungary  river,  an  arm  of  iht 
Cbesapeak.  The  produce  is  cbiefljr  ^^heat,  corn, 
and  iiiinber.     Its  chief  town  is  Cs^mbridge.j 

DoHCHESTEa,  a  city  of  the  .county  of  ouffolk 
in  New  England,  \vhich  is  tlie  largest  after  Bos* 
ton ;  situate  at  the  mouth  of  two  small  rivers  close 
upon  the  sea-side.  It  sends  four  deputies  to  the 
assembly  or  congress  of  the  government,  and  cele* 
brates  two  annual  fairs,  the  one  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
day in  March,  the  other  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
October. 

[OoBCKESTERy  a  Small  town  of  Charlestown 
district,  S.  Carolina,  seated  on  the  n.  e,  bank  of 
Ashley  river,  18  miles  zo,  n.  w.  of  Charlestown 
city.  This  place  was  settled  and  named  as  early 
as  1700,  by  a  colony  from  Dorchester  and  its  vici- 
nity in  Massachusetts ;  .and  a  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, about  the  year  1750,  left  it  and  settled  Mid- 
way in  Georgia.} 

Dorchester,  a  small  city  of  the  county  of 
Berkley,  iii  the  province  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina, 
founded  by  the  Puritans  in  1630 ;  situate  on  the 
confines  of  the  county  of  Colleton,  It  contains 
about  350  individuals,  and  is  independent  of 
the  assembly.      In  lat.  36^  10"  n.  and  long.  79" 

[Dorchester,  a  township  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1761.  In  1790, 
it  conlained  175.  inhabitants.  It  lies  n.  e.  of  Dart- 
mouth college  about  J 7  miles.]; 

[DoRCHi^sTER,  an  ancient  and  thriving  town- 
ship in  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  settled  as 
early  as  1630.  A  number  of  towns  have  been  taken 
off  from  it  since  its  first  settlement.  It  is  situate 
two  miles  s.  by  e.  of  Boston,  and  is  now  about  six 
miles  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad.  The  chief 
manufactures  here  are  paper,  chocobte,  snuff, 
leather,  and  shoes  of  various  sorts.  It  has  a  hand- 
some church,  S56  houses,  and  1722  inhabitants. 
The  If.  e.  point  of  the  peninsula,  called  Dorchestex 
lieck,  approaches  within  half  a  mile  of  Castle 
island.] 

DOKEVAL,  a  town  of  New  France  or  Cauadd; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Mistassins,  on  a 
penmsula  or  strip  of  land,  which  lies  to  the  w, 

[DORLACIl,  a  township  in  Otsego  county. 
New  York.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  433  of 
its  inhabitants  are  electors.] 

DORMIDA,  Point,  at  the  w*  head,  and  on  the 
Sm  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the 
points  Diamond  and  Pasqual. 

DoRMiDA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucumdii  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  riyer  Dulce.  ^ 

[DORSET,,  a  township  in  Bennington  county, 
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Vermont,  haying  Rupert  w.  Manchester  s.  and 
Danby  it. ;  and  contains  958  inhabitants ;  27  miles' 
n.  by  e.  of  Bennington.] 

DOTACIONES.    See  Pasage. 

[DOTAME,  a  wandering  nation  oflndiaps  of 
N.  America,  inhabiting  an  open  country,  and  who 
raise  a  great  number  of  horses  and  mules.  «  They^ 
are  a  friendly,  well-disposed  people,  and  might, 
from  the  position  of  their  countiy,  be  easily  induced 
to  visit  an  establbhment  on  the  Missouri,  about  the 
mouth  of  Chyenne  river.  They  have  not,  as  yety 
visited  the  Missouri.] 

[DOUGLASS,  a  township,  the  southernmost  in 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  having  the  state 
of  Rhode  island  on  the  s.  and  that  of  Connecticut 
on  the  1.  w,  and  through  it  passes  the  middle  road 
from  Boston  to  New  York.  It  is  a  very  rocky 
township,  and  contains  1080  inhabitants.  It  lies 
16  miles  s.  of  VV^orcestec,  and  47  5.  w.  of  Boston. 
It  was  incorporated  anno  1746,  and  received  its 
name  in  honour  of  William  Douglass,  M.  D.  of 
Boston,  a  native  of  Scotland^  and  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  the  town.] 

[Douglass,  a  township  in  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

.  [Douglass,  a  cape  on  the  n.  av,  coast  of  N. 
Americfi,  which  forms  the  w.  side  of  the  entrance 
into  Cook^s  river,  opposite  point  Bede,  which  forms 
the  e.  side.  It  has  a  very  lofty  promontory,  whose 
elevated  suounit  appears,  above  the  clouds,  form- 
ing two  exceeding  nigh  mountains.  LaU  58°  56' 
fi.     Long.  206*"  10'  e.J 

DO UTY'S  Falls,  in  York  county,  Maine,  a 
place  where  a  post-office  is  kept;  seven  miles  from 
Berwick,  and  eight  from  Sandford.1 

[DOVER,  a  township  in  Norfolk  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, incorporatea  anno  1650.  Jt  contains 
485  inhabitants,  and  lies  15  miles  5.  of  Boston.] 

[Dover,  a  considerable  township  in  Stranord 
county.  New  Hampshire,  and  the  shire  town  of 
the  county ;  situate  on  the  s,  side  of  Cochecho 
river,  about  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  Sal- 
mon Fall  river,  which  together  form  the  Pisca- 
taqua ;  10  miles  s.  by  e.  of  Rochester,  six  from 
Berwick,  in  Maine,  and  14  n,  w.  by  n.  from  Ports* 
mouth.  The  Indians  named  it  Wiuichahanai 
and  Cochecho;  bv  the  first  settlers,  it  was  called 
Northaro.  It  was  incorporated  in  1633,  and  con- 
tains 1998  inhabitants*  The  public  buildings  are 
a  Congr<^ational  church,  court-house,  and  goal. 
At  Dover  is  a  high  neck  of  land,  between  the  main 
branch  of  Piscataqua  and  Back  river,  about  two 
miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  rising  gently 
aion^  a  fine  road,  and  declining  on  each  side,  like 
a  ship's  deck.     It  commands  an  extensive  and^ 
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variegated  prospect  of  the  rivers,  bays,  adjacent 
shores,  and  distant  mountains.  It  has  often  been 
admired  by  travellers  as  an  elegant  situation  for  a 
city,  and  by  military  gentlemen  for  a  fortress. 
The  first  settlers  pitched  here,  but  the  trade  has 
long  since  been  removed  to  Cocheco  falls ;  and 
this  beautiful  spot  is  almost  deserted  of  inhabitants. 
Lat.  43°  1 1',  n.    Long.  7(f  MT  ».] 

[DoVEH,  a  township  in  Monmouth  county,  New 
Jersey,  between  Shrewsbury  and  New  Stafford, 
and  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  county  liile.  Al- 
though a  larffc  township,  it  contains  only  910  in- 
habitants, who  live  mostly  upon  the  sea-shore. 
There  is  but  one  church,  the  property  of  a  generous 
and  benevolent  individual,  who  gives  liberty  to 
ministers  of  all  denominations  to  preach  in  it  when- 
ever they  please.] 

[Dover,  the  metropolis  of  Delaware,  state,  in 
Kent  county,  on  ihes.w.  side  of  Jones  creek,  about 
four  miles  and  a  half  n.  w.  from  its  mouth,  in  the 
belaware;  12  miles  from  Duck  creek,  48  from 
Wilmington,  and  76  s.  s.id.  of  Philadelphia.  It 
contains  about  100  houses,  built  principally  of 
brick.  There  are'  four  streets,  wnich  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  area  included  within  these  intersec- 
tions extends  into  a  spacious  parade,  on  the  e.  side 
of  which  is  an  elegant  state-house.  The  town  has 
a  lively  appearance,  and  drives,  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Philadelphia,  chiefly  in  flour.  Lat.  39^ 
iO'n.    Long.  75°  34' ».] 

[Do VEH,  a  town  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
6n  Fox  run,  which  falls  into  Conewago  creek, 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  Susquehannab.  It  contains 
a  German,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinbt  churchy 
united,  and  about  40L  houses.] 

[DOWNE,  or  Downs,  a  township  in  Cumber- 
^nd  county.  New  Jersey. J 

[DOWNINGS,  a  post-town  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  Chester  county,  on  the  <?.  side  of  Brandywine 
creek ;  33  miles  w.  by  n.  of  Philadelphia,  and  near 
seven  n.w.  of  Winchester.] 

[DOWNS,  a  township  of  New  Jersey,  in  Cam- 
berland  county.] 

[DOYLSTOWN,  a  village  in  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  10  miles  s.  a>.  of  Howell's  ferry,  on 
Delaware  river,  15  w.  w.  of  Newjon,  and  S3  w.  by 
If.  of  Philadelphia.] 

DOYMAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  descended  from  the  na» 
tion  of  the  Pantagoros,  and  by  whom  they  are 
bounded  on  thee.  They  live  in  the  woods  bordering 
upon  the  large  river  Magdalena,  are  ferocious  and 
rtry  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

[DRACUT,  a  township  in  the  northernmost 
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part  of  Middlesex  county,  on  the  n.  bank  of  Mer- 
rimack river,  opposite  Patuck^  foils.  It  contains 
1217  inhabitants,  and  lies  30  miles  n.  by  w.  of 
Boston,  and  28  s.  tz>.  of  Exeter,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.] 

DRAGO,  Boca  del,  or  Draoon's  Mouth,  an 
entrance  formed  by  the  point  of  Paria,  on  the  coast 
ofTierra  Firme;  and  tne  island  of  Trinidad,  dis- 
covered by  Admiral  Chrbtoval  Colon,  in  his  fourth 
voyage,  in  1498,  when  be  gave  it  this  name,  being 
nearly  lost  in  it  through  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rents. It  is  35  leagues  from  the  point  of  Araya ;  its 
entrance  is  included  between  long.  61^  43'  and  61^ 
55'  w.    Lat.  10°  43'  n. 

DRA6UITAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
held  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diaguitas,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Tucum&n  in 
Peru  :  of  the  one  and  the  other  nothing  but  the 
name  exists. 

DRAKE,  a  port  in  the  w,  coast  of  N.  Ameriea, 
thus  called  by  the  celebrated  English  navigator 
Francis  Drake,  when  he  went  to  take  possession  (^ 
this  kinffdora  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  Isabella  of 
England,  giving  it  also  the  title  of  New  Albion. 
The  king  of  the  place  clothed  him-  with  his  own 
hands^  putting  upon  his  head  a  splendid  crown  of 
fieathers,  since  ne,  together  with  his  subjects^ 
looked  upon  the  English  as  something  more  than 
men,  and  accordingly  began  to  offer  them  sacri- 
fices.   In  lat.  37°  58'  30"  n.  and  lon^.  1 16°  45'  w. 

Drake,  Faballon  be,  a  desert  isle,  which  liey 
at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  port  Portovelo,  thus 
called  from  the  English  pirates  having  invaded  it 
under  the  command  of  the  said  Admiral  Drake. 
Here  it  was  that  this  renowned  person  met  his  fate, 
having  expired  bef<He  its  gates  ;  at  which  time  it 
was  called  Nombre  de  Dios.  It  was  pillaged  in 
the  year  1597. 

[Drake,  SiRPRANcis,or  Drake's  Bay,aba8on 
in  the  middle  of  the  Virgin  isles,  in  the  W  •  Indies, 
three  or  four  leagues  broad,  and  six  or  seven  Ion?, 
the  finest  that  can  be  imagined;  and  in  which 
ships  may  anchor,  landlocked,  and  sheltered  from 
nil  winds.] 

DRAX-HALL,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  St.  George. 

Drax-Hopb,  a  settlement  of  the  same  island 
as  the  former,  in  the  same  district  and  parish. 

[DRESDEN,  a  township  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine ;  situated  nine  miles  from  Wis« 
casset  point,  15  from  fort  Weston,  at  Hallowell, 
and  180  n.  by  ei  of  Boston.  -Swan  island  is  in  this 
township.] 

[DRINNON'S    Lick.      See     Jefferson's 
County.] 
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[DROMORE,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania^ 

[DROWNED  Lands.  See  Orange  County, 
New  York.! 

[DRUMmOND  or  AccoMAc  Court-bouse,  in 
Virginia,  is  on  the  post^road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Norfolk,  SO  miles  from  Belhaven,  and  1^  from 
Philadelphia.] 

[DRYDEN,  a  military  township  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  haying  Ulysses  w.  and  Virgil  on  the 
e» ;  and  on  the  s.  the  town  of  Owego,  m  Tioga 
county.  The  centre  of  the  town  lies  eight  miles 
f.  of  the  f.  end  of  Cayuga  lake.] 

tDRY  ToRTUGAs.    See  Tortcjoa.] 
)ry  Bay,  on  the  «•  coast  and  a>.  liead  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
FreBch,^by  the  side  of  the  port  of  La  Salud  or 
Safety. 

DRUM,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, between  cape  Look-out  and  the  l^nk  Core. 

DRYE,  a  settlement  o^  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
situate  on  the  n.  coast. 

DUACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
Temroent  of  Venezuela;  situate  m  the  district  of 
the  city  of  Barquisimeto,  and  to  the  it.  one-fourth 
to  th^  n.  e. 

[DUANESBURGH,  a  township  in  Albany 
county,  New  York ;  containing  1470  inhabitants, 
of  whom  S60  are  electors,  and  nve  slaves.] 

DUARTE,  Farali^on  de,  some  islands  of  the 
N.  sea ;  situate  close  to  the  port  of  Portovelo,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ticrra  Firme :  they  are  three,  and 
lie  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

DUBARRO,  a  large  river  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada,  in  the  llanos  or  plains  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  runs  s.  c.  enters  this  river  on  the  n.  shore, 
between  those  of  Bichada  and  Guabiare,  and 
abounds  in  excellent  fish. 

DUBLIN,  a  small  but  beautiful  city  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  province  and  co^ 
lony  of  Pennsylvania,  10  miles  to  the  n.  e.  of  this 
capital,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  5.  e.  of 
Bristol. 

[Dublin,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county,  New 
Hampshire,  on  a  branch  of  Ashuelot  river,  and  n. 
of  the  Great  Monadnock,  containing  901  inhabit 
tants.  it  is  S8  miles  s.  e.  of  Charlestown,  and  83 
z0.  of  Portsmouth.  Incorporated  in  the  year 
1771.1 

DUCIIR,  a  settlement  end  parish  of  the  English, 
in  the  island  of  Guadalupe ;  situate  on  the  ». 
coast,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cur£. 

[DUCK,  a  river  in  Tennessee,  which  rises  on 
the  n.0.  side  of  the  Cumberland  mountain.  It 
runs  a  n.  zv.  course,  and  empties  into  the  Ten* 
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nessee,  in  lat.  86? SO'  n.  Long.  78'^  46'  t».  It  is 
SOO  yards  wide  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  which 
is  57  miles  w.  of  Nashville ;  and  is  boatable  90 
miles.] 

[Duck  Crbek,  Cross  Roxns,  or  Salisbury, 
a  considerable  thriving  and  post-town  in  the  state 
of  Delaware ;  situated  on  Duck  creek,  which  in 
part  divides  Kent  and  Newcastle  counties.  It  con^ 
tains  about  90  bouses  in  one  street,  and  carries  oti 
a  considerable  trade  with  Philadelphia,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  wheat  markets  in  the  state.] 

[DUCKTRAP,  a  village  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  where  a  post«oHice  is  kept,  in  Hancock 
county ;  containing  97S  inhabitants.  Twelve 
miles  from  Belfast,  and  32  from  Penobscot.] 

DUCLOS,  Peninsula  de,  a  point  c((  land, 
divided  only  by  a  very  narrow  strip,  in  the  bay  of 
the  Malvine  or  Falkland  isles. 

[DUDLEY,  a  township  in  Worcester  county^ 
Massachusetts,  containing  1 1 14  inhabitants.  It  is 
18  miles  5.  of  Worcester,  and  55  miles  f .  sd.  of 
Boston.] 

DUINO,'  'a  larg^e  river  of  the  province  of  Su- 
cumbios  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  t6  the  i.  It 
runs  from  w.  to  e«  more  than  30  leagues,  and  emp* 
ties  itself  into  the  Agnarico,  nearly  under  the  equi* 
noctial  line,  in  lat.1'  it.    [Long.  76° &  a).J 

DUITAMA,  a  seitlendent  of  the  provmce  and 
corregimiettto  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  on  a  beautiful  and  pleasant  ulaini 
between  the  settlement  of  Paipa  ana  Santa  Kosa. 
It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  produces  mach  wheat,  \ 
maize,  potatoes,  &c.  also  large  herds  of  cattle, 
from  the  wools  of  which  are  wrought  various  teit* 
tures;  and  abundance  of  rushes,  of  which  are  made 
mats  that  are  carried  to  all  parts.  It  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Indians  a  great  and  rich  city  of  the 
Mozca  nation,  and  the  court  of  Tundama,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  princes  in  the  king « 
dom,  who  was  routed  in  the  battle  of  Bonza  by 
Gonzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesado,  in  1538;  after 
which  he  became  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
It  is  reduced  to  a  mean  village,  though  in  its  ter- 
ritory is  a  great  quantity  of  the  herb  coca. 

[1)UK£*S  County,  in  Massachusetts,  corapre*- 
bends  Martha's  Vineyard  island,  Chabaquidaick 
island,  Norman's  island,  and  the  Elizabeth  islands ; 
situated  on  the  «•  e.  coast  of  the  state*  The  num* 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  3S65.  They  smd  three  re«- 
presentatives,  and  in  conjunction  with  Nantucket 
island,  one  senator  to  the  genemi  court.  Thfase 
islands  are  described  separately.  Chief  town  £d- 
garton.] 

DuRB,  a  county  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
New  York,  bounded  s.  by  that  of  WinobasteK^  e. 
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by  the  line  of  Connecticut,  «?.  by  the  river  Hud- 
son, and  n.  by  the  county  of  Albany.  The  s.  part 
is  mountainous,  but  the  rest  is  level  and  well  irri* 
^ted.  In  it  are  two  tolerable  settlements,  called 
Poghkeepsing  and  French-kill.  The  inhabitants 
who  dwell  upon  the  river  Delaware  are  Dutch.  It 
bas  a  very  flourishing  commerce,  and  although  at 
its  first  establishment  some  years  since,  it  had  only 
12  families,  it  now  numbers,  according  to  some  late 
lists  or  registers,  3500  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms. 

Dure,  a  county  in  New  England.  See  Santa 
Mauta  or  St.  Martha. 

DULCE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
tlie  valley  of  Calchaqui,  from  various  small  rivers 
or  streams,  which  being  united,  run  e.  with  the 
name  of  Choromoros,  afterwards  s.  and  passing 
through  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  take  the 
name  of  the  said  city,  then  that  of  the  Dulce, 
and  finally  lose  themselves  in  the  lake  of  Los 
Porongos. 

Dulce,  another  river,  in  the  province  and  cap' 
tainsfnp  of  Los  Ilheos  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  that 
of  Puerto  Seguro,  and  serves  as  a  division  between 
the  said  two  provinces,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  rivers  Santa  Cruz  and  Puerto  Seguro. 
.Dulce,  another,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Honduras,  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  this  name. 

Dulce,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Texas  in  Nueva  f&pafia,  which  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  between 
the  rivers  Las  Flores  and  Trinidad. 

Dulce,  a  great  gulf  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Costarica,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  and  S.  sea,  where  its  jurisdiction  is  di- 
vided from  that  of  Santiago  de  Veragua,  between 
cape  Boruca  and  the  point  Mala,  aud  where  there 
is  a  castle  for  its  defence. 

DULCINO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
^vernment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firrae. 

DUMA,  a  river  of  the  llanuras  of  the  Orinoco, 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  entering  the  said 
river  Orinoco,  between  those  of  Cabote  and  Es- 
dava. 

Duma,  a  large  settlement  in  the  same  province, 
which  was  a  reduccion  of  the  Salivas  Indians,  on 
the  shore  of  the  former  river.  The  Caribes  Indians 
destroyed  and  burnt  it  in  1664. 

[DUMFRIES,  .a  port  of  entry  and  post-town 
in  V^irginia,  and  chief  town  of  Prince  William 
county.  It  lies  on  the  n.  side  of  Quantico  creek, 
four  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Potowmack, 
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and  10  miles  from  Colchester.  Its  public  edifices 
are  an  Episcopal  church,  a  court-house,  and  gaol. 
The  exports  from  this  port  for  one  year  ending  the 
SOth  of  September  1794,  amounted  in  value  to 
85,635  dollars.  It  lies  28  miles  n.  by  <?,  of  Frede- 
ricksburg, and  185  s.  w,  of  Philadelphia.] 

DUMMER,  a  fort  of  the  English,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  New  Hampshire,  built  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Connecticut. 

[DuMMER,  a  township  in  Grafton  county.  New 
Hampshire,  incorporated  1773.  It  is  to  the  s.  w, 
of  lake  Umbagog,  on  the  waters  of  Upper  Amo- 
noosuck  and  of  Androscoggin  rivcrs.1 

[DUMMERSTON,  a  township  in  Windham 
county,  Vermont,  n.  of  Brattleborough,  containing 
1501  mhabitants.] 

DUN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santiago,  near  tJie  w. 
coast. 

DUNA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cap* 
tainship  of  Los  Ilheos  in  Brazd,  rising  near  tiie 
coast.  It  runs  e*  and  enters  the  sea,  tetweea  the 
rivers  Jucio  and  Conando-tuba. 

[DUNBARTON,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
county,  New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1765, 
and  containincr  917  mhabitants.  Nine  miles  s.  of 
Concord,  and  53  w.  of  Portsmouth.] 

[DUNCANSBOROUGH,  a  township  of  Ver- 
mont,  on  the  w.  side  of  lake  Memphremagog.l 

[DUNDEUBERG,  in  Englujh  Thundee. 
HILL,  is  situated  on  the  zo.  side  of  Hudson  river, 
at  the  s.  e.  entrance  of  the  hi^h  lands,  opposite 
Peek's  kill ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  echoes.] 

[DUNKARD'S  Bottom,  a  tract  of  fine-lands 
on  the  e.  side  of  Cheat  river  in  Virginia,  about 
99  miles  from  its  mouthy  and  49  w,  s.  w.  from  fort 
Cumberland.] 

EDunkard's  Town.    See  Ephrata.] 
DUNLOI'E,  a  fort  on  the  w.  bank  of  Little 
miama  river,  about  19  miles  above  Columbia,  in 
the  w.  w.  territory.] 

[DUNQUEN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
great  river  Curituba  or  Iguaai.] 

DUNSBURY,  a  settlement  of  the  Endish,  in 
the  province  of  Massachusetts ;  situate  on  tne  shore 
of  Barnstable  bay. 

DUNSTABLE,  a  settlement  of  the  English,  in 
the  province  of  Hampshire,  one  of  the  four  of  New 
England ;  situate  on  the  Shore  of  the  river  Penny- 
cook. 

[Dunstable,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
county.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  w.  side  of  Merri- 
mack river,  below  the  town  of  Merrimack,  and 
separated   by  the  state  line  from  Pepperel  and 
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Daofitable  in  Middlesex  ODunfy,  Massachusetts. 
It  i¥as  incorporated  in  1746,  contains  6SS  inhabi- 
tants, and  lies  about  40  miles  n.  w.  of  Boston.] 

[DuMSTABLE,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  It,  part  of  Middlesex  county,  and  on  the  s, 
bimk  ot  Merrimack  river.  It  contains  380  inhabi- 
tants,  and  lies  37  miles  n,v>*  of  Boston.] 

FDUPAGE,  a  circular  lake  on  the  s.  e.  side  of 
Flem  river,  or  rather  an  enlargement  of  the  channel 
of  that  river,  five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Plein  and 
Tbeakiki  Ihere  form  the  Illinois.] 

[DUPLIN  County,  in  Wilmington  district, 
N.  Carolina,  is  bounded  e.  by  Onslow,  and  5.  w. 
by  Sampson.  The  number  oi  inhabitants  is  566S, 
of  whom  1383  are  slaves.  The  chief  town  is  Sa- 
jrecto,  on  the  n.  e.  branch  of  Cape  Fear.] 

D1JQUEC0,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Laxa  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  which  Don  Juan  dc  la  Cms 
calls  Duque.    It  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Biobio. 

DUQUESNE,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  French, 
in  New  France  or  Canada,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Ohio.    See  Pittsbuug. 

DURAC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  to  the  v.  of 
the  capital. 

DURAN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  ^ 
vernment  of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  runs  from  e.  to  w*  and  towards  the  s.  until  it 
enters  the  Guayaquil,  in  lat.  2^  T  30f'  s. 

DURANGO,  orGuADiANA,  a  city,  the  capi« 
tal  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Yizcava,  or  New 
Biscay,  in  N.  America ;  founded  in  the  valley  of 
Guadiana  by ,  Captain  Alonso  Pacheco,  agreeably 
\o  the  order  of  tl^  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  Don 
Luis  de  Velasco,  in  1551.  The  temperature  is 
benign  and  salutary,  and  it  produces,  in  great 
abundance  wheat,  maize,  seeds,  and  fruits,  wing 
watered  by  many  rivers,  streams,  and  fountains ; 
accordingly  its  commerce  is  considerable,  as  well 
in  the  above  articles  as  in  hides,  the  numbers  of 
which  are  much  benefited  and  increased  through 
the  great  richness  and  abundance  of  the  pastures. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  large  town,  notwithstanding 
that  its  inhabitants  amount  to  more  than  5000,  in- 
cluding the  militia  companies,  in  which,  as  well 
as  whites,  the  liJuslees  and  blacks  are  enlisted ; 
this  militia  was  formed  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tions  of  the  infidel  Indians,  and  now  these  them- 
selves form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  It  has,  besides  the  parish 
church  of  Sagrario,  which  is  in  the  catliedral, 
another,  which  i^  auxiliary  or  annexed  to  it,  four 
convents  of  monks  of  the  ibllowing  orders,  St« 
Francis,  St.  Augustin,  of  the  regulars  of  the  com- 
y/M\y  of  Jesuits,  and  where  also  there  was  a  house 
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for  studies,  and  also  the  hospital  of  San  Juan  de 
Dios.  There  is,  besides  the  aforesaid,  another 
church,  dedicated  to  the  archangel  St.  Michael,  a 
place  of  particular  devotion ;  and  without  the  city, 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  another  magnificent 
temple  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Remedios;  as 
also  to  the  n.  and  at  a  very  short,  distance,  another, 
consecrated  %o  Senora  de  Guadalupe.  Here  are 
4he  royal  revenue  dep6ts,  with  two  officers,  the 
accountant,  and  treasurer ;  the  one  residing  in  the 
Real  del  Parral,  and  at  times  being  changed  or 
relieved  that  he  may  go  io  take  account  of  the  in- 
finite quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  many 
and  abundant  mines  found  in  this  district.  It  is 
ihe  head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  by  P^ul  Y.  in 
1690,  as  appears  by  the  bull  of  its  appointment, 
and  not  in  1621,  according  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Da- 
•vila  aud  Don  Josepli  de  V  ilhisefior :  it  formerly 
belonged  to  the  bishopric  of  Guadalaxara,  and 
was  separated  therefrom  in  the  aforesaid  year ;  280 
leagues  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  being  allotted 
to  it,  also  nearly  the  same  extent  in  width,  in- 
cluding altogether  the  provinces  of  Tep^uana, 
Tamumara,  Topia,  Batopilas,  Guliacfin,  Gina- 
16a,  Ostirauri,  Sonora,  and  Piraeria  Alta  and 
Baza.  This  city  has  for  arms  a  shield,  on  which 
is  sitting  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  with  an  angd 
at  his  back,  and  amvetbe  shield  is  a  royal  crown. 

fThe  height  of  the  town  is  2087  metres,  or  684$ 
eet.  There  are  frequent  falls  of  snow,  and  the 
thennometer  (under  the  24""  25')  descends  to  8^ 
or  14^  of  Fahr.  below  the    freezing  point.     A 

group  of  rocks  covered  with  scoria,  called  La 
rena,  rise  in  the  middle  of  a  very  level  plain  be- 
tween the  capital,  the  plantations  Del  Ojo  and 
Del  Ghorro,  and  the  small  town  of  Nombre  de 
Dios ;  this  group,  of  a  very  grotesque  form,  which 
is  12  leagues  in  length  from  n.ios,  and  six  leagues 
in  breadth  from  e.  io  w.  deserves  particularly  to 
fix  the  attention  of  mineralogists.  The  rocks  which 
constitute  the  Breiia  are  of  basaltic  amygdaloid, 
and  appear  to  have  been  raised  up  by  volcanic 
fire.  The  neighbouring  mountains  were  examined 
by  M.  Oteyza,  particularly  that  of  the  Frayie 
near  the  Hacienda  del  Ojo;  he  found  on  the  sam« 
mit  a  crater  of  nearly  100  metres,  or  S28  feet,  in 
circumference,  and  more  than  SO  metres,  or  98 
feet,  of  perpendicular  depth.  In  the  environs  of 
'  Durango  is  also  to  be  found  insulated  in  the  plain 
the  euQrmous  mass  of  malleaUe  iron  and  nickel, 
which  is  of  the  identical  composition  of  the  aeroli* 
thos  which  fell,  in  1751,  at  Hraschina,  near  Agram 
in  Hungary ;  this  mass  of  Durango  is  affirmed  to 
weigh  upwards  of  1900  myriagrarames,  or  41,9lSS 
pounds  avoirdupois,  which  is  400myriagranun68,] 
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or  8S88  poundt  av<rifd«pett  more  than  the  aerolH 
thoB  discovered  at  Olampa  in  the  TuscomaO)  by 
M .  Hubin  de  Cells.  Toe  populatioB  of  Durante 
18  IS,000;  itU  170  leagues  from  Mexico  to  the 
ft.  n.  w.  aad  lies  in  long.  103°  38'  m.  and  ht.  Sit"" 
28' « J 

Bishops  who  hate  oresided  ia  Durango. 

1.  Don  Fnyf  Gonaaio  de  Heriaosilla,  of  the 
order  of  San  Augnstin,  native  of  Mexico,  pro- 
fessor of  writif^  in  the  naivefsitjr  of  that  capital ; 
elected  as  first  bishop  in  1620 ;  a  man  renowned 
for  bis  virtue,  literature,  and  labouit ;  he  died  at 
the  yisitatioA  of  Cinaloa,  in  1631. 

2.  Don  Alonso  Franco  j  Luna,  native  of  Ma* 
drid,  coU^iate-niajor  of  San  lldefonso  de  Alcatt^ 
and  Qurate  of  the  parish  of  San  Andres  in  bis 
country  ;  elected  bishop  in  the  afbresaid  year  of 
1631 ;  *he  visited  ail  bis  bishopric,  aad  was  pro- 
moted to  that  of  La  Paz  in  1639. 

3.  Don  Francisco  Dtcgo  de  Evia  y  Yaldes,  of 
the  order  of  San  Benito,  native  of  Oviedo,  master 
and  professor  of  arts  in  that  university,  and  pre- 
late in  different  monasteries  of  his  order ;  presented 
to  the  bishopric  of  Duraneo  in  1639 ;  be  govenied 
13  years,  in  which  tune  be  passed  over  more  than 
lOdO  leagues  in  the  visitation  of  his  bishopric,  and 
was  promoted  to  that  of  Oaxaca  in  1654. 

4.  Don  Pedro  Barrientos  Lomelin,  a  celebrated 
chanter  of  the  holy  church  of  Mexico,  provisor 
and  vicar-genend  of  the  arebbisbopric,  cbancelior 
of  that  uoiveiBity,  and  commissary  apostolic  of  the 
holy  crusade ;  he  took  pos9ession  of  the  bishopric 
in  1656,  and  died  in  1658* 

6.  Don  Juan  de  Goreepe  and  Aguirre,  a  man  of 

S rent  talent  and  Utentare;  elected  in  1060;  he 
led  in  1671. 

6.  Don  Juan  de  Ortega  Montaies,  presented 
tothis  bishopric  in  1674 ;  and  without  taking  pos- 
session, promoted  to  that  of  Guatemala  in  tne  fol- 
lowing year,  1675. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Bartolom^  de  Escafioela,  of  the 
order  of  San  Fruicisco;  promoted  from  the 
bishopric  of  Puertorioo  in  1776 ;  be  visited  his 
bishopric,  made  synodical  constitutions,  and  died 
iAl«84. 

8.  Don  Fray  Manuel  de  Herrera,  of  the  order 
of  the  minims  of  San  Fmncisco  de  Paula,  preacher 
to  the  king ;  presented  io  this  bishopric  m  1686 ; 
be  died  in  the  town  of  Sombrerete  in  1689. 

9.  Don  Garcia  de  S^aspi  y  Velasco,  curate  of 
the  city  of  San  Luisde  Potosi,  canon  of  the  holy 
metropolitan  church  of  Mexico,  treasurer  and  arch- 
deacon to  the  same,  abbot  of  theconffregati<m  of 
San  Pedro,  chaplain  of  the  college  ot  lias  Don- 
cellis,  and  judge  for  the  sacred  congr^^ion  of 


Riles,  in  the  cause  of  beatification  of  the  veneraMe 
Gregorio  Lopea;  deoied  bishop  of  Durango  in 
1691,  and  promoted  ix^  that  of  Valladolid  in  1700; 

10.  Don  Manuel  de  Escalante  Colombres  y 
Mendooa,  morning  and  evening  lecturer  of  tlie 
sacred  canons,  fonr  times  rodor  of  the  royal  uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  medh  raeianero^  canenieal 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  the  foyal  fabric  of  its 
church;  re-eleded  five  times  abbot,  and  after- 
wards perpetual  minister  of  the  congremtion  of 
San  Pedro,  founder  of  its  hospital,  college,  and 
house  of  entertainment,  primkmv  or  eldest  of  the 
atchicofra^  of  the  most  holy  Trinity,  commis- 
sary apostolic,  snb-delegate-general  of  the  holy 
crusade,  ju^ge,  provisor,  and  Yicar-general  of 
the  archbishopric;  he  took  possession  of  the 
bisfaoprio  in  1701,  and  was  promoted  io  that  of 
Yalladolfd  in  the  same  year. 

11.  Don  Igaacio  Diac  de  la  Barrera,  doctor  in 
the  sacred  canons,  dbogadh  of  the  royal,  audience 
of  Mexico,  first  professor  in  its  royal  uniTersitr, 
visitor-general  ofthe  archbishopric,  curate  of  tne 
parish  of  La  Santa  Vera  Cruz,  medfe  nactoirero 
and  raci&nero  of  the  church  of  the  Poebla  de  ke 
Angeles,  synodical  examiner  of  its  bbhcmric,  and 
canon  of  Mexico ;  elected  bish<^  in  1705 ;  he 
died  in  1709. 

12.  Don  Pedro  Tapis,  abbot  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Burgo^  of  the  city  of  Alfiiro,  vicar  of  the  same 
city  and  of  the  district  of  Agreda,  visitor-general 
of  the  bishopric  of  Tan^ona ;  presented  to  this  of 
Durango  ia  1711 ;  he  died  in  1789. 

13.  Don  Benito  Crespo^  of  the  order  of  San* 
tiago,  coU^iateand  rector  of  the  txXLtg^  of  the 
king  in  Salamanca,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  visiteir  for  the  council  of  ordenes  of  the 
convent  of  Ucl^s,  and  of  tile  convents  of  the 
nuns  of  Sancth-Spiritne  in  Salamanca  and  Ainta 
Cruz  in  Valladolid,  dean  of  the  church  of  Oaxaca ; 
elected  in  the  year  17S3 ;  he  governed  untfl  1734, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  La  Pue* 
bla  de  los  Angeles. 

14.  Don  Martin  de  Elisacochea,  collegiate  of 
La  Madre  de  Dios  de  Teolpgos  of  Alcala,  profit- 
sor  of  philosophy  iathat  university,  chancellor  of 
that  of  Mexico,  canon,  school-master,  chanter, 
archdeacon,  and  dean  of  its  holy  metropolitan 
church,  synodical  examiner  of  the  archbishopric, 
comissary-general  and  sub-dele^te  of  the  noly 
crusade,  vicar  and  chaplain-major  of  the  Madres 
Capuchinas ;  be  took  possession  of  the  bishopric 
of  Durango  in  1736,  and  governed  until  1747, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  Mechoac&n. 

15.  Don  Aselmo  Sanchez  de  Tagle,  native  of 
the  town  of  Santiilana,  in  the  mountains  of  Bur* 
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gcs;  he  was  collegiate-mnjor  of  San  Bartolom^ 
d  Viejo  in  Salamancn,  eldest  inquisitor  of  the  holy 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition  of  Mexico;  elected 
bishop  in  1747,  promoted  to  the  church  of  Me- 
dioac^n  in  1757. 

16.  Don  Pedro  Tamaron,  native  of  the  town 
•  f  Gaardin,  in  (he  archbishopric  of  Toledo ; 
he  passed  over  to  New  Spain  as  familiar  to  the 
Sefior  Don  «laan  Joseph  de  Escalona  y  Calatajud, 
bbhop  of  Charcas ;  he  graduated  doctor  in  sacred 
canons,  was  first  professor  of  this  faculty,  and 
curate  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  holy  cathedral 
chnrch,  where  also  he  obtained  the  titles  of 
school-master  and  chanter ;  he  was  presented  to 
Ais  bishopric,  of  which  he  took  possession,  in  1758 ; 
he  visited  the  most  remote  provinces  of  bis  diocese, 
and  died  in  the  settlement  of  Bomoa  in  1768. 

17.  Don  Fray  Joseph  Vicente  Diaz  Bravo; 
dected  in  1769;  he  died  in  1772. 

18.  Don  Antonio  Macarnlla;  promoted  from 
the  archbishopric  of  Comayagua  the  aforesaid 
year;  he  died  m  1782. 

19.  Don  Estevan  Lorenzo  de  Tristan;  elected 
1111789. 

[DuRitNGo,  Intendancy  of.  This  inten- 
dency,  better  knpwn  under  the  name  of  New 
Biscay,  belongs,  as  well  as  Sonora  and  Nuevo 
Mexico,  to  the  Provbicias  Intemas  Ocddentales. 
It  occupies  a  greater  extent  of  ground  than  the 
fhree  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  and  yet 
Ks  total  population  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the 
two  towns  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  united. 
Its  length  from  s.  io  n.  from  the  celebrated  mines 
of  Guarisamey  totheittountains  of  Caraay,  situated 
(o  the  It.  w.  of  the  Presidio  de  Yanos,  is  232 
kagues;  its  breadth  b  very  unequal^  and  near 
raral  is  scarcely  58  leagues. 

The  province  of  Durango,  or  Nueva  Biscay  a, 
is  bounded  on  the  s.  by  La  Nneva  Galicia,  that 
is  io  say,  by  the  two  intendancies  of  Zacatecas 
and  Guadalaxara ;  on  the  s.  e.  by  a  small  part  of 
the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  on  the  w. 
by  the  intendancy  of  Sonora ;  but  towards  the  n. 
and  especially  the  e.  for  more  than  200  leagues, 
it  is  bounded  by  an  uncultivated  country,  inhabit- 
ed bv  warlike  and  independent  Indians. 

The  struggle  with  these  Indians,  which  has 
lasted  for  centuries,  and  the  necessity  in  which  the 
colonist,  living  in  some  lonely  farm,  or  travelliRg 
through  arid  deserts,  finds  himself  of  p6rpe« 
tualiy  watching  ader  his  own  safety,  and  de- 
fending his  flock,  his  home,  his  wife,  and  his 
children  against  the  incursions  of  wandering  In- 
dians ;  and,  in  short,  that  state  of  nature  which 
subsists  in  [the  midst  of  the  appearance  of  an  an- 


cient civilization,  have  all  concurred  to  give  to  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  n.  of  New 
Spain,  an  energy  and  temperament  peculiar  \o 
themselves.  To  these  causes  we  must,  no  doubt, 
add  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which  is  temperate, 
an  eminently  salubrious  atmosphere,  the  necessity 
of  labour  in  a  soil  by  no  means  rich  or  fertile,  and 
the  total  want  of  Indians  and  slaves  who  might  be 
emplojred  by  the  whites  for  the  sake  of  giving 
themselves  up  securely  to  idleness  and  sloth.  In  the 
Prtyoincias  Intemas  the  development  of  physical 
strength  is  favoured  by  a  life  of  singular  activity, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  passed  on  horseback. 
This  way  of  life  is  essentiaJly  necessary,  from  the 
care  demanded  by  the  numerous  flocks  of  horned 
cattle,  which  roam  about  almost  wild  iil  tlie  saxxtn* 
nas.  To  this  strength  of  a  healthy  and.  robust 
body,  we  must  join  great  strength  of  mind,  and  a 
happy  disposition  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Those  who  preside  over  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion in  the  city  of  Afexico,  have  long  observed 
that  the  young  people  who  have  most  aistinguish- 
ed  themselves  for  their  rapid  progress  in  the  higher 
sciences  were,  for  tlie  most  part,  natives  of  the 
most  n.  provinces  of  New  Spain. 

The  intendancy  of  Duranffo  comprehends  the 
n.extremity  of  the  great  t»nb1e-Iand  of  Anahuac^ 
which  declines  to  the  n.  e.  towards  the  banks  of' 
the  Kio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  environs  of  the 
city  of  Durango  are  still,  however,  according  to 
the  barometrical  measurement  of  Don  Juan  Jose 
d*Oteyza,  ^more  than  2000  metres,  or  6561  feet, 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  :  this  great 
elevation  appears  to  continue  till  towards  Chihu- 
ahua, for  it  is  the  central  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  which  near  San  Jose  del  Parral  runs  in  a 
direction  n,  n,  w,  towards  the  Sierra  Verde  and  the 
Sierra  delasGruUas. 

The  population,  in  1803,  amounted  to  159,700, 
and  the  extent  of  surface  in  square  leagues  was 
16,873. 

There  are  reckoned  in  La  Nueva  Biscaya  one 
city,  (Durango),  six  towns,  (Chihuahua,  San 
Juan  del  Rio,  Nombre  de  Dios,  Papnsqniaro, 
Saltillo,  and  Mapimi),  199  villages  or  settlements^ 
75  parishes,  15S  farms,-  37  missions,  and  400 
cottages  or  ranches. 

The  most  remareable  places  are,  Durango, 
Chihuahua,  San  Juan  del  Rio,  Nombre  de  Dios, 
Pasquiaro,  Saltillo,  Mapimis,  Parras,  San  Pedro 
de  Batopilas,  Sim  Jose  del  Parral,  Santa  Rosa  de 
Cosiguiriachi,  Guarisaraey,  which  see.] 

Durango,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Esmeraldas,  which  runs  n.  ze.  and 
enters  Ahat  of  Bogota;  in  lat  5  P;?. 
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DURAS,  a  point  of  land  in  the  Sfalme  or 
Falkland  isles,  near  the  great  bay  of  Dacacron. 

DURCINO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada.  It  was  great  and  populous  in  former 
times,  but  to*daj  much  reduced. 

DURE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  goveni- 
ment  of  Louisiana,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Maligne  or  Stabloniere,  near  where  this  river  runs 
into  the  sea. 

[DURHAM,  a  township  in  Cumberland  county, 
district  of  Maine,  on  the  s.  w.  bank  of  Andros- 
coggin river,  which  separates  it  from  Bowdoin  on 
the  n.  e.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  contains 
734  inhabitants,  and  lies  145  miles  n.  e.  of  Boston. 
Lat.  43°  65'  w.  J 

[Durham,  a  post-town  in  Strafford  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  Oyster  river,  near  where  it 

1'oins  the  Piscatagua ;  16  miles  w.  of  Portsmouth. 
t  was  incorporated  in  1639,  and  contains  1247  in* 
habitants.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Dover,  which 
adjoins  it  on  the  n.  and  was  called  Oyster  river. 
On  the  top  of  a  hill  in  this  town  is  a  rock,  com- 
puted to  weigh  60  or  70  tons,  so  exactly  poised  on 
another  rock  as  to  be  easily  moved  by  one*s  finger. 
Its  situation  appears  to  be  natural.] 

[DuBHAM,  a  township  in  New  naven  county, 
Connecticut,  settled  from  Guildford  in  1698,  and 
incorporated  in  1708.  It  is  about  22  miles  5.  w, 
of  Hartford,  and  18  miles  ii.  e.  of  New  Haven.  It 
was  called  Caginchague  by  the  Indians;  which 
name  a  small  river,  that  chiefly  rises  here,  still 
bears.] 

{'Durham,  a  township  in  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
vania.] 
"  f  DURDT,  a  bay  on  the  n,  side  of  the  s.  penin- 
sula of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.] 

[DUTCH  America.  The  only  possession 
which  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  lately  called 
the  Batavian  Republic,  held  on  the  continent  of 
America,  was  the  province  called  Dutch  Guayana. 
The  islands  in  the  W.  Indies  which  belonged  to 
the  republic  were  St.  Eustatius  and  Cura^oa,  the 
small  island  of  Saba  near  St.  Eustatius,  and  the 
islands  Bonaire  and  Aruba ;  which  are  appendages 
to  Curasao,  and  chiefly  improved  in  raismg  cattle 
and  provisions  for  that  island. 

Dutch  Guayana,  in  South  America,  is  bounded 
n.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  e.  by  Cayenne;  s.hy 
an  unexplored  country,  called  Amazonia;  a^.  by 
Orinoco,  a  Spanish  settlement.  It  lies  between  lat. 
5^  and  7^  n.  extending  along  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  Orinoco  river  to  the  river  M arowvne. 
These  settlements  were  esteemed  by  Admiral  Rod- 
ney, who  captured  them  in  1780,  as  an  acquisi- 
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tion  of  more  valoe  to  the  British  -empire  than  all 
their  West  India  islands.  It  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  governments,  viz.  Surinam,  Berbioe,  Es* 
sequebo,  and  Demerara.  The  two  last  are  two 
districts,  forming  one  government.  A  number  of 
fine  rivers  pass  through  this  province ;  the  chief 
of  which  are  Essequebo,  Surinam,  Demerara, 
Berbioe,  and  Canya.  Essequebo  is  21  miles  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  is  more  than  300  miles  in  length. 
The  others  are  navigable,  and  are  described  umler 
their  difierent  names.  The  chief  towns  are  Para* 
mabiro  and  Staebroeck. 

In  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  No« 
yember,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  particularly  to 
strangers.  The  common  diseases  are  putrid  and 
other  fevers,  the  dry  bell^-ache,  and  tne  dropsy* 
One  hundred  miles  back  from  the  sea  you  come  to 
quite  a  difierent  soil,  a  hilly  country,  a  pure,  dry, 
wholesome  air,  where  a  fire  sometimes  would  not 
be  disagreeable.  Along  the  sea-coast  the  water  is 
brackisu  and  unwholesome;  the  air  damp  and 
sultry.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  75^  to  90^ 
through  the  year.  A  n»  e»  breeze  never,  iaik  to 
blow  from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
through  the  day  in  the  hottest  seasons.  As  the 
days  aud  nights  throughout  the  year  are  yery 
nearly  of  equSi  length,  the  air  can  never  become 
extremely  heated,  nor  the  inhabitants  so  greatly 
incommoded  by  the  heat,  as  those  who  live  at  « 
greater  distance  from  the  equator.  The  seasons 
were  formerly  divided  regularly  into  rainy  and 
dry  ;  but  of  late  years  so  much  dependence  cannot 
be  placed  upon  them,  owing  probably  to  the  coun« 
try  s  being  more  cleared,  by  which  means  a  free 
passage  is  opened  for  the  air  and  vapours.  The 
water  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  is  brackish 
and  unfit  for  use  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  rain  water,  which  is  here  uncom* 
monly  sweet  and  good. 

Aoout  70  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  river  Su« 
rinam,  is  a  villageof  about  40  or  50  houses,  in-* 
habited  by  Jews.  This  village,  and  the  towcs 
above  mentioned,  with  the  intervening  plantations, 
contain  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  which 
amount  to  3300  whites  and  43,000  slaves.  The 
buildings  on  the  plantations  are  many  of  them 
costly,  convenient,  and  airy.  The  country  around 
is  thinly  inhabited  with  the  native  Indians,  a 
harmless,  friendly  set  of  beings.  They  are,  in  ge« 
neral,  short  of  stature,  but  remarkably  well  made, 
of  a  light  copper  colour,  straiglff* black  hair,  with- 
out beiirds,  high  cheek-bones,  and  broad  shoulders. 

In  their  ears,  noses,  and  hair,  the  women  wear 
ornaments  of  silver,  &c.  Both  men  and  women  go 
naked.     One  nation  or  tribe  of  them  tie  the  tower] 
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[part  of  the  leg  of  the  female  children,  when 
young,  with  a  cord  bound  very  tight,  for  the 
breadtii  of  six  inches  above  the  ancle,  which  cord 
is  never  afterwards  taken  oft'  but  to  put  on  a  new 
one ;  by  which  means  the  flesh,  which  should 
otherwise  grow  on  that  part  of  the  leg,  increases 
the  calf  to  a  great  size,  and  leaves  the  bone 
below  nearly  bare.  This,  though  it  must  render 
them  very  weak,  is  reckoned  a  great  beauty  by 
them.  The  language  of  the  Indians  appears  to  be 
very  soft.  They  are  mortal  enemies  to  every  kind 
of  labour ;  but  nevertheless  manufacture  a  few 
articles,  such  as  very  fine  cotton  hammocs, 
earthen  water-pots,  baskets,  a  red  or  yellow  dye, 
called  roucau^  and  some  other  trifles,  all  of  which 
they  bring  to  town,  and  exchange  for  such  articles 
as  they  stand  in  need  of.  They  paint  themselves 
red,  and  some  are  curiously  figured  with  black. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  fish  and  crabs  and 
cassava,  of  which  they  plant  ^reat  quantities,  and 
this  is  almost  the  only  produce  they  attend  to. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  wandering 
tribes ;  but  their  huts  being  merely  a  few  cross 
sticks,  covered  with  branches,  so  as  io  defend  them 
from  the  rain  and  sun,  they  frequently  quit  their 
habitations,  if  they  see  occasion,  and  establish 
them  elsewhere.  They  do  not  shun  the  whites, 
and  have  been  serviceable  against  the  runaway 
N^roes. 

On  each  side  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  situated 
the  plantations,  containing  from  500  to  9000  acres 
each,  in  number  about  550  in  the  whole  colony, 
producing  at  present  annually  about  16,000  hhds. 
of  sugar,  12,000,000  lbs.  coflfee,  700,000  lbs.  co- 
coa, 850,000 lbs.  cotton:  all  which  articles  (cot- 
ton excepted)  have  fallen  off^  of  late  years,  at  least 
one-third,  owing  to  bad  management,  both  here 
and  in  Holland,  and  toother  causes.  Of  the 
proprietors  of  these  plantations  not  above  80  re- 
side here.  In  the  woods  are  fotmd  many  kinds  of 
good  and  durable  timber,  and  some  woods  for  or- 
namental purposes,  particularly  a  kind  of  maho- 
gany, called  copic.  The  soil  is  perhaps  as  rich 
and  as  luxuriant  as  any  in  the  world  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally a  rich,  fat,  clayey  eartb,  lying  in  some 
places  above  the  level  of  the  rivers  at  high  water, 
(which  rises  about  eight  feet),  and  in  most  places 
below  it.  Whenever,  from  a  continual  course  of 
cultivation  for  many  years,  a  piece  of  land  be- 
comes impoverished,  (for  manure  is  not  known 
here),  it  is  laid  under  water  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  thereby  regains  its  fertility,  and  in  the 
mean  time  a  new  piece  of  wood-land  is  cleared. 
This  country  has  never  experienced  thosedreadful 
scourges  of  the  West  Indies,  hurricanes;'  and 


droughts,  from  the  lowness  of  the  land,  it  has 
not  to  fear;  nor  has  the  produce  ever  been  des- 
troyed by  insects  or  by  the  blast.  In  short,  this 
colony,  by  proper  management,  might  become 
equal  to  Jamaica  or  any  other.  Land  is  not  want- 
ing ;  it  is  finely  intersected  by  noble  rivers  and 
abundant  creeks  ;  the  soil  is  of  the  best  kind,  it  is 
well  situated,  and  the  climate  is  not  very  unheal- 
thy, and  is  growing  better,  and  will  continue  so 
to  do,  the  more  the  country  is  cleared  of  its  woods 
and  cultivated. 

The  rivers  abound  with  fish,  some  of  which 
are  good ;  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is 
plenty  of  turtle.  The  woods  abound  with  plenty 
of  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  a  kind  of  buflalo, 
and  two  species  of  wild  hogs,  one  of  which  (the 
peccary)  is  remarkable  for  having  something  like 
its  navel  on  the  back. 

The  woods  are  infested  with  several  species  of 
tigers,  but  with  no  other  ravenous  or  dangerous 
animals.  The  rivers  are  rendered  dangerous  by 
alligators  from  four  to  seven  feet  long,  and  a  man 
was  a  short  time  since  crushed  between  the  jaws  of 
a  fish,  but  its  name  is  not  known.  Scorpions  and 
tarantulas  are  found  here  of  a  large  size  and  great 
venom,  and  other  insects  without  number,  some 
of  them  very  dangerous  and  troublesome ;  the 
torporific  eel  also,  the  touch  of  which,  bv  means 
of  the  bare  hand  or  any  conductor,  has  the  efiect 
of  a  strong  electrical  shock  ;  serpents  also,  some 
of  which  are  venomous,  and  others,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  many  credible  persons,  are  from  35  to 
50  feet  long.  In  the  woods  are  monkeys,  the 
sloth,  and  parrots  in  all  their  varieties ;  also  some 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  among  others  the  fla- 
mingo, but  few  or  no  singing  birds. 

The  river  Surinam  is  guarded  by  a  fort  and  two 
redoubts  at  the  entrance,  and  a  fort  at  Paramaribo, 
but  none  of  them  of  any  strength,  so  that  one  or 
two  frigates  would  be  suflicient  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  colony  ;  and  never  was  there 
a  people  who  more  ardently  wished  for  a  change 
of  government  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony. 
The  interior  governmenteonsistsof  a  governor  and 
a  supreme  and  inferior  council ;  the  members  of 
the  latter  are  chosen  by  the  governor  from  a  double 
nomination  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  those 
of  the  former  in  the  same  manner.  By  these 
powers,  and  by  a  magistrate  presiding  over  all 
criminal  aftairs,  justice  is  executed,  and  laws  are 
enacted,  necessary  for  the  interior  government  of 
the  colonj* ;  those  of  a  more  general  and  public 
nature  are  enacted  by  the  directors,  and  require  no 
approbation  here  by  the  Court. 

The  colony  is  guarded  farther  by  about  1600  re-] 
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[gular  troops,  paid  by  the  directors.  These  troops, 
together  with  a  corps  of  about  250  free  Negroes, 
paid  by  the  court  here,  and  another  small  corps  of 
chasseurs,  and  so  many  slaves  as  the  court  thinks 
fit  to  order  from  the  planters  from  time  to  time, 
arc  dispersed  at  posts  placed  at  proper  distances 
on  a  cordon,  surrounding  the  colony  on  the  land 
side,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  defend  the  dis- 
tant  plantations,  and  the  colony  in  general,  from 
tlie  attacks  of  several  dangerous  bands  of  runaway 
slaves,  which  from  very  small  beginnings  have, 
from  the  natural  prolificacy  of  the  Negro  race, 
and  the  continual  addition  of  fresh  fugitives,  ar- 
^  rived  at  sucli  an  height  as  to  have  cost  the  country 
very  great  sums  of  money  and  much  loss  of  men, 
without  being  able  to  do  these  Negroes  any  eflbc* 
tufil  injury. 

This  colony  was  first  possessed  by  the  French 
as  early  as  the  year  1690  or  40,  and  was  aban- 
doned by  them  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  cli* 
mate*  In  the  year  1650  it  was  taken  up  by  some 
Englishmen,  and  in  1662  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Charles  II.  About  this  time  it  was  considerably 
augmented  by  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  Jews, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Cayenne  and  the  Bra« 
zils,  whose  descendants  (with  other  Jews)  compose 
at  present  one  half  of  the  white  inhabitants  ot  the 
colony,  and  are  allowed  great  privileges.  In 
1667  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  English 
having  got  possession  about  the  same  time  of  the 
then  Dutch  colony  of  New  York,  each  party  re- 
tained its  conquest ;  the  English  planters  most  of 
them  retired  to  Jamaica,  leaving  their  slaves  be- 
hind them,  whose  language  is  still  English,  but  so 
corrupted  as  not  to  be  understood  at  first  by  an 
Englishman.  At  present  this  colony  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  British.] 

[DUTCHESS  County,  in  New  Nork,  is  on  the 
e.  side  of  Hudson  river.  It  has  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut on  the  e.  West  Chester  on  the  s.  and  Co* 
lumbia  county  on  the  »•  It  is  about  48  miles 
lon|^  and  23  broad,  and  contains  15  townships,  of 
which  Poughkeepsie  and  Fish«kill  are  the  chief. 
It  contains  45,266  inhabitants  ;  of  these  6013  are 
qualified  to  be  electors,  and  1856  are  slaves. 
Dotcbess  county  sends  seven  representatives  to  the 
assemblv  of  the  state.  In  the  year  1792,  a  re- 
markable cavern  was  discovered  in  this  county,  at 
a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Sepascot,  at  Khyn- 
bc^k.  A  lad,  by  chance,  passing  near  its  entrance, 
which  lies  between  two  huge  rocks,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  steep  hill,  cm  pryinff  into  the  gloomy  re- 
cess, saw  the  top  of  a  ladder,  by  which  he  de* 
scended  about  10  feet,  and  found  himself  in  a  sub- 
terraneous apartment,   more  i»pacious   than  he 
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chose  to  investigate.  He  found,  however,  that  it 
had  been  the  abode  of  persons,  who  probabhr  du- 
ring the  war  had  taken  shelter  here,  as  bits  of  doth 
and  pieces  of  leather  were  scattered  about  its  floor. 
It  since  appears  to  be  divided  by  a  narrow  passage 
into  two  apartments ;  the  first  being  about  17  feet 
in  length,  and  so  low  that  a  child  of  eight  years  old 
could  but  just  walk  upright  in  it ;  the  breadth  is 
alx>ut  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  second  between  19 
and  14  feet  in  length,  but  much  higher  and  broader 
than  the  first.  Like  many  other  caverns  in  the 
United  States,  it  possesses  a  petrifying  quality; 
and  the  watt:r,  which  is  constantly  percolating 
through  the  roofs  of  its  apartments,  has  formed  a 
variety  of  transparent  and  beautiful  stalactites.. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  icicles,  and  may  be 
broken  off  by  the  hand,  if  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  circumference.  But  what  is  most  to  be 
admired  is  the  skeleton  of  a  large  snake  turned  into 
solid  stone  by  the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water 
before  mentioned.  It  was  with  some  difficulty 
torn  up  with  an  axe  from  the  rock  it  lay  upon,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  gentleman  who  ex- 
plored the  cavern.  A  want  of  free  air  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  cavern,  by  a 
difficult  respiration,  though  the  candles  burnt  very 
clear.    The  air  also  was  very  warm.] 

[DUTCHMAN'S  Point,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
Vermont  side  of  lake  Champlain,  about  16  miles 
$.  of  the  Canada  line.  The  British  held  a  stock- 
aded but  here,  garrisoned  by  six  soldiers,  since 
the  peace  of  1783.  It  has  since  been  delivered  up 
to  the  United  States/] 

[DUXBOROUGli,  a  maritime  township  in 
Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  In 
1637.  Twenty  vessels,  the  greater  part  from  60 
to  90  tons,  are  owned  here.  It  is  a  healthy  town, 
and  contains  1460  inhabitants  ;  not  a  greater  num- 
ber than  it  contained  50  years  ago.  It  lies  5.  by  e. 
of  Plymouth,  three  miles  across  Plymouth  bay  by 
water,  and  eight  round  by  land,  and  38  $,  e.  by  s. 
of  Boston.  Within  the  harbour  are  darkens 
island,  consisting  of  about  100  acres  of  excellent 
land,  and  Sanquish  island,  which  was  formerly 
joined  to  the  Gujnet  by  a  narrow  piece  of  sand ; 
but  the  water  has  insulated  it.  The  Gurnet  is  an 
eminence  at  the  i.  extremity  of  the  beach,  on 
which  is  a  light-house  built  by  tlie  state.  The  In- 
dian nameof  the  town  was  Mattakeeset  or  Nama- 
keeset.  It  was  settled  by  Capt.  Stcindish  and  his 
associates.  The  captain  came  to  Plymouth  with 
the  first  settlers  in  16S0.] 

[DUXBURY,  a  township  in  H  illsborough  couih 
ty,  New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1763;  first 
cidled  Dantzick,  joined  with  Sutton  in  the  enu- 
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meratfam    of   1775.      It   has  only  169   inhabit 
lants.l 

[DUXBURY,  a  township  in  Chittenden  county , 
Vennotit,  about  80  miles  s.e.  of* Burlington,  and 
oontams  39  inhabitants.] 


DUYAy  a  fifreat  rirer  of  tke  llanos  or  plaifis  of 
Casanare,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  to  the 
e.  of  that  of  Cravo.  It  flows  down  from  the 
mountainff  of  Tnnja,  and  running  from  n.  w.  to 
t.  e,  enters  the  Meta. 
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£aR-FIELD,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  ooloAjr  of  Connecticut,  one  of  tl^ose  of  New 
.England ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Housa- 
totnck. 

.  PEARL,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania J 

[EAST,  ot  North  Havbx,  otQuinepauge 
^iver,  in  Coiuiecticut,  rises  in  Southington,  not  far 
from  a  bend  in  Farmin^ton  river,  and  passing 
ihrough  Wallingford  and  North  Haven,  empties 
into  JNew  Haven  harbour..  It  has  been  contem- 
plated to  conaect  the  source  of  this  river  with  Far- 
mington  river.] 

([Cast  Bethlehem,,  a  township  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania.] 
.  [£ast  Chester,  a  township  in  W.  Ches* 
ter  county,  New  York,  on  Long  Island  sound, 
about  eight  miles  s*  w.  of  Rye,  five  n.  of  W. 
Chester,  and  17  n.  e.  of  New  York.  It  contains 
740  inhabitants ;  of  whom  106  are  electors,  and  76 
slaves.] 

[East  Chuacu,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  St»  Tho- 
mas. 1 

[East  Florida.    See  Florida.] 

[East  Greenwich,  a  post-town,  and  the  chief 
township  in  Kent  county,  Rhode  Island  ;  i6  miles 
M.  of  Providence,  and  23  n.  n.  w.  of  Newport,  and 
Qontains  1824  inhabitants.  The  compact  part, 
called  Greenwich  town,  has  a  number  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, a  meeting-house,  and  handsome  court- 
house ;  and  although  its  commerce  is  gf^tly  re- 
duced, canies  on  the  fisheries  to  advantage,  and 
sends  some  vessels  to  the  W,  Indies.  It  is  situate 
on  the  If.  9.  part  of  Narraganset  bay.  Both  this 
town  and  \Varwick  are  noted  for  makins  good 
cider;  and  formerly  for  raising  tobacco  ror  ex- 
portation.] 

.  [East  Haddam,  a  township  in  Middlesex 
county,  Connecticut;  situate  on  the  e.  side  of 
Connecticut  river,  opposite  to  Haddam,  of  which 
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it  was  formerly  a  part.  It  was  settled  in  1 704,  and 
lies  14  miles  5.  of  Middleton,  and  21  n.  w.  of  New 
London.! 

East-Ham,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Bristol,  in 
the  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  and  province  of 
Massachusetts,  one  of  those  of  New  England.  It 
is  situate  on  the  neck  of  land  called  cape  Codi 
Jt  contains  more  than  500  Christian  Indians,  four 
schools,  and  six  justices  of  peace  of  the  sane  na» 
tion  presiding  oyer  and  governing  the  same  In* 
dians.    It  is  in  lat.  4P  52'  n.  and  long.  69°  56'm. 

[East  Hampton,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  six  miles  s.  of  Northamp* 
ton,  and  105  »•  by  s.  of  Boston.  It  contains  457 
inhabitants,  and  is  divided  from  the  w,  bank  of 
Connecticut  river  by  the  celebrated  mountain  call- 
ed Mount  Tom.] 

[East  Hampton,  a  handsome  town  in  Sufiblk 
county,  New  York,  on  the  5.  e,  coast  of  Long 
island,  12  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  S.  Hampton,  and  105 
e.  of  New  York  city.  It  has  a  Presbyterian 
church,  an  academy,  and  about  80  dwelling- 
houses  in  one  street*  The  .township  contains  1497 
inhabitants,  of  whom  214  are  electors.  Gardner'^ 
.island  is  annexed  to  this  town.] 

[East  Habtfoed,  in  Hartford  county,  Con* 
necticut,  lies  on  the  c.  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 
opposite  to  Hartford.  The  compact  part  of  it 
lies  in  one  broad  street,  a  mile  and  a  half  m  length. 
Here  are  a  number  of  hills  on  the  different  streams 
which  water  the  town ;  also  iron  and  glass 
^works.] 

[East  Haven,  a  township  in  New  Haven 
county,  Connecticut,  on  the  e.  side  of  New  Haven 
harbour.  There  is  a  fort  two  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  opposite  Smithes  point,  to  de« 
fend  the  passage.  The  Scotch  Captain  and  other 
small  islets  and  rocks  lie  on  the  4r.  shore.] 

[East  Haven,  a  township  in  Essex  county, 
Vermont*  w*  of  Maidstone,  11  miles  f.e.  of  the 
«•  end  or  Willonghby^s  lake,  and  18  if.  by  9,  of 
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tbe  upper  bar  of  the  Fiftetn-mile  ialls  on  Con* 
Becticut  river.] 

[East  Kingston,  in  Rockingham ooonty)  Ne.w 
Hampshire,  a  part  of  Kingstok^  which  see. 
In  1790,  it  contained  358  inhabitants,  and  now 
906.1 

[East  Main  is  that  part  of  New  Britain,  or 
Laurador,  in  N.  America,  which  lies  on  the  c« 
side  of  James's  bay;  as  part  of  New  South  Wales 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  same  bay  is  called  W. 
Main.  The  Hudson's  bay  fectory,  called  £• 
Main,  is  situate  on  the  s.  part  of  E.  Main,  between 
Rupert  and  Slade  rivers,  both  of  which  run  w. 
into  James's  bay. J 

[East  River,  m  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
the  waters  of  N.  or  Hudson  river,  form  York 
island.  The  communication  between  N.  river  and 
Long  Island  sound  is  by  £.  river,  along  the  e.  side 
of  ^lew.York  island.] 

[East  Town,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania.] 

[East  Whitblanu,  a  township  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

'  [East  WiNusoa,atownshipin  Hertford  county, 
Connecticut;  separated  from  Windsor  by  Connec- 
ticut river,  and  about  seven  miles  ft.  r.  of  Hart- 
ford. The  compact  part  of  the  town  lies  on  one 
broad  street  of  about  two  miles  in  length.  In  the 
township  are  three  Congre^rational  churches.  The 
lamls  are  fertile ;  and  besides  those  articles  com- 
mon to  the  state,  produce  large  quantities  of  g<iod 
tobacco  I 

[EASTANALLEE,  the  it.  e.  head  branch  of 
Alabama  river,  in  Georgia,  on  which  stands  tbe 
town  of  Eastanailee.] 

[EASTER,  an  isle  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Lat.  S7^ 
6'  s.  Long.  109^  ^V  w.  It  is  barren,  and  has  no 
fresh  water.  1 

[EASTERN  Island,  on  the  e.  side  of  Chesapeak 
bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Chester  river.] 

Eastern  Branch,  an  arm  of  the  river  Po- 
towmak,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Maryland. 

[Eastern  Precinct,  in  Somerset  county. 
New  Jersey,  contains  S068  inhabitants,  of  whom 
468  are  slaves.] 

[Eastern  Kiver,  a  settlement  in  Hancock 
county,  district  of  Maine,  containing  S40  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[EASTERTON,  a  villa^  in  Dauphin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  e*  side  of  Susquehannah 
river,  four  miles  n,  hy  w:  of  Harrisburgh^  and  111 
fi.  w,  by  w.  of  Philaflelphia.} 
.  [£ ASTON,  a  post-town  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
capital  of  Northampton  county ;  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  and  on  the  w.  side 
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oi  Delaware  rifer.  It  b  regularly  had  ont,  and 
contains  about  150  dwelling-houses,  a  church, 
court-house,  register's  office,  and  an  academy. 
It  is  .18  miles  »•  e*  of  Bethlehem,  and  70  is.  of 
Philadelphia.! 

1|Easton,  ttie  chief  town  of  Talbot  county,  Ma- 
and,  formerly  called  Talbot  Court-house,  is  on 
tlie  e.  side  of  Chesapeak  bay,  near  the  forks  of 
Treadhaven  river,  IS  miles  from  its  junction  with 
Choptank  river.  It  has  a  handsome  court-house 
and  market-house;  about  150  dwelling-houses, 
and  several  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent 
country.  It  is  five  miles  s,  9.  or  Williamsbuig,  37 
s.  of  Chester  town,  and  118  s.w.  of  Philadel- 
phia.] 

[Easton,  a  township  in  Washington  county. 
New  York.  In  1790,  it  contained  9S39  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  48  were  slaves.  By  the  state  cen- 
sus of  1796,  it  appears  that  347  of  its  present  ia- 
habitants  are  electors.] 

[Easton,  orEASTowN,  a  township  important 
for  its  iron  manufiictures,  situated  in  Bristol  county, 
Massachusetts,  near  the  head  of  Raynham  river ; 
six  miles  it.  ar.  of  Raynham,  and  19  w.  of  Bridgis 
water.  It  contains  1466  inhabitants.  The  test 
milUsaws  in  the  state  are  made  here.  The  art  of 
making  steel  was  introduced  here  by  Captain  Eli- 
phalet  Leonard,  in  1786.  It  is  made  in  quanti- 
ties; and  is  cheaper  than  imported  steel,  and 
equal  in  quality  for  large  work,  such  as  plough- 
shares, horse-shoes,  &c.  which  require  large 
quantities  of  hard  steel.  But  for  edge  tools.  In 
general,  it  is  found  to  be  of  inferior  quality  to 
what  is  imported.  The  manufacture  of  linseed 
oil  began  here  in  1793,  and  from  an  annual  stock 
of  SOOO  bushels  of  seed,  there  has  been  annually 
produced  near  5000  gallons  of  oil.^ 

[Easton's  Beach  and  Bay,    in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  sepamted  from  Sachueast  beach   ! 
and  bay   by  Easton's   point.     Both    lie  at   the  i 
e.  etid  6f  Rhode  Island.] 

[EATON,  a  small  town  in  the  n,  part  of  Staf> 
ford  county,  New  Hampshire,  three  miles  n.  of 
the  Great  Ossipee  lake,  and  about  56 ».  by  w.  of 
Portsmouth.  It  vras  incorporated  in  1766,  and 
contains.  S53  inhabitmits.l 

[EATONTOWN,  improperly  called  Eden- 
town,  a  pleasant  vil^ge  in  NewJerseji,  about  a 
mile  s.  ox  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  same 
township*  It  is  a  place  of  some  business,  and 
thriving.] 

EBAIE,  an  ancient  province  of  the  new  king^ 
dom  of  Granada,  separate  from  the  other  provinces 
of  the  same  kingdom,  having  nobles  of  its  own, 
who  Tcsvde  in  the  capital,  which  gave  the  name  to 
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the  province.  It  is  surrounded  vidi  mountains 
and  woods,  bounded  by  the  nation  of  the  Muaoo, 
the  ancient  province  of  Tinjaca,  and  hy  the  great 
lake  Fuquene.  It  has  some  beautiful  and  fertile 
llanuras^  where  are  sown  and  gathered  many  fruits; 
and  in  it  is  the  sanctuary  of  Nuestra  Seftora  do 
Chiquinqnira.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name. 
This  was  a  grrat  and  populous  city  in  the  time  of 
the  Indians ;  it  was  ccmquered  by  Nemequene, 
zipa  or  king  of  Bogota,  and  was  united  by  him 
to  his .  crown.  Even  at  present,  symptoms  of  its 
^rmndeur  remain,  from  the  number  of  its  in  ha* 
bitants. 

EBAUBAS,  a  village  or  settlement  of  the  Por* 
tuguese,  in  the  kinffdom  of  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  riTer  Tocantines. 

EBENEZER,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Geoivia,  36  miles  e.  from  Elberton,  on  the  w. 
shore  of  tbe  river  Savannah,  aiid  about  30  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  very  healthy  town,  and 
here  it  is  that  are  established  the  Saltsburgeses, 
with  two  ministers,  who  are  a  wise  and  induswous 
set  of  people,  wlio  not  only  cultivate  the  grain  and 
fruits  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  but  also  a 
conaideiable  quantity  which  they  are  enabled  to 
sdt  to  the  inhabitants  of  Savaniiah.  They  have 
many  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle,  which  contribute 
in  no  small  d^ree  to  their  opulence.  At  10  miles 
distance,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which  enters 
the  &iwannab,  is  the  settlement  of  Old  Ebenezer, 
where  there  are  many  cows  as  well  as  other  kinds 
of  cattle  for  tbe  use  of  the  public.  Ebenezer  is  in 
lat.  98^ S8'  It.  and  long.  8P  IS'  w. 

EBOJITO,  a  volcano  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Choco,  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of  An- 
tfoquta. 

ECATEPEC,  a  district  and  dcaldia  may^ar  of 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  scantjr  and  poor,  owin^  to 
its  territory  being  rendered  unfertile,by  cause  ot  the 
saltpetre  found  in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  It  pro- 
duces only  some  seeds  in  a  certain  few  cultivated 
estates  found  in  it.  The  ^preater  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants are  muleteers.  Its  jurisdiction  consists  of 
nine  settlements,  which  are  as  foUows : 
Tecama,  Xalozt6c, 

Santa  Clara,  Coacalco, 

XoIalp4n,  Atzacaico, 

Chioonanta,  .  San  Pedro. 

Tulp^, 

Tbe  capital  is  of  tbe  same  name,  but  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  San  Christoval ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  lake,  which  u  also  thus  called,  and 
which  title  signifies  in  the  Mexican  tongue  Moun- 
tain of  Air,  from  tbe  circumstance  of  its  b^ng 
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situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  where  there  is 
constantly  a  fresh  breeze  blowing.  It  has  a  verv 
ancient  causeway  which  has  of  late  been  renovatra, 
and  serves  as  a  path,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
mound,  which  divides  the  waters  of  its  lake  from 
those  of  TezcucQ.  In  the  said  mound  are  certain 
gates,  communicating  the  waters  of  either  lake, 
and  in  time  of  drought,  when  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Tezcuco  become  low,  the^  are  replenished  by  those 
of  San  Christoval.  This  operation  is  generally 
performed  in  Shrove-tide,  and  Chen  great  numbers 
of  fh^,  chorales  or  pegereyes^  which  they  there 
call  misUapique^  are  caught  and  distributed 
amon^  the  corregidor  or  alcaldia  mayoty  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  monks  of  a  convent  of  tbe 
order  of  San  Francisco.  This  convent  vs  very 
beautiful,  and  in  it  the  viceroys  usually  take  their 
abode  the  night  before  they  make  their  entrance 
into  Mexico.  This  settlement  contains  60  families 
of  Indians,  and  some  of  Spaniards  and  Mmiet^ 
It  is  six  leagues  to  the  n.  of  Mexico,  with  an  in- 
clination to  the  n.  9f .  e.  [It  is  in  lat.  19°  dl' 
90"'  n.  and  long.  W  hf  w.'\ 

ECATEPEQUE,  a  seUlement  of  the  province 
and  cUcalAa  mayor  of  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

ECAZINGO,  S.  Pbdro  de,  a  settlement  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  oHYOi  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Chalco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  203  fa«. 
milies  of  Indians,  and  has  a  good  convent  of  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo.  Six  leagues  to  die  «. 
of  its  capital. 

ECCE-HOMO,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  government  of  Ptoiplona  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  situate  in  the  valley  of  Matanza,  i^ 
a  mild  temperature,  and  producing  all  the  fruits 
peculiar  both  to  a  hot  and  cold  climate.  It  has 
some  gold  mines,  and  contains  400  inhabitants. 
It  lies  in  the  road  which  leads  to  Ocana,  and  is  96 
leagues  to  the  n.  of  Santa  F^,  in  the  boundaries 
where  the  archbishopric  of  this  place  is  divided 
from  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta.  Twenty-four 
leagues  s.  w.  of  Pamplona. 

EccE-HoMo,  another  settlement  of  the  jurisdic«> 
tion  of  Velez  in  the  same  kingdom ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Vuca.  It  contains  300  inhabitants,  and 
has  the  same  productions  as  its  capital. 

ECHECOUNA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Georgia ;  it  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Ochesi. 

.  ECHETII,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Georgia, 
in  N.  Carolina ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ecbesii,  where  the  English  have  an  establish* 
ment. 
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ECFil,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  S.  Carolina ;  sitnate  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Tugelo. 

ECHILIS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Georgia, 
in  N.  Carolina,  where  the  English  have  a  fort  and 
establishment,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Apala* 
cbicola. 

ECHOS,  MoRNR  ADX,  a  mountain  and  esta* 
blishment  of  the  French,  in  their  possessions  of 
Guianne. 

ECHUCANDIRO,  a  settlement  and  bead  settle- 
ment of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Valladolid  in  Nueva 
Espana,  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mecho- 
acan  ;  situate  in  a  spacious  and  very  fertile  valley* 
It  has  a  convent  of  monks  of  St.  Angustin,  con- 
tains 51  families  of  Spaniards,  42  of  MusieeSj  11 
of  Mulattoes,  and  76  of  Indians,  It  is  of  a  mild 
and  somewhat  moist  temperature.  In  its  dbtrict 
are  several  estates  in  which  the  inhabitants  employ 
themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  12 
leagues  n.  e.  of  the  capital  ot  Pasquaro. 

ECU  A,  San  Christovai.  db  la  Nubva,  a 
city  of  the  province  and  government  of  Curoani, 
4t  is  small,  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  in  its  district 
are  abundance  of  cow-cattle,  the  hides  of  which 
form  a  great  article  of  trade,  as  also  does  the 
Brazil-wood,  together  with  the  other  productions  of 
its  jurisdiction,  where  likewise  are  many  very 
abundant  and  fine  salt-earths. 

Ecu  A,  another  city,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Miguel,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sucum- 
bios  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  n. 
shore  of  the  river  San  Miguel.  It  is  at  present 
much  reduced,  and  a  miserable  town  undeserying 
of  the  name  of  city.  Its  jurisdiction  includes  four 
other  small  settlements,  and  it  is  of  the  Indians, 
reduced  by  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis.  [It 
is  in  lat.  27«  SO'  n.  long.  IV"  3&  w. 

ECLAVA,  a  river  of  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco, 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  it  runs  s.  and 
enters  that  river  to  the  5.  of  the  Duime.  Its  banks 
are  very  pleasant  and  luxuriant,  and  the  waters  are 
very  pure.  Here  some  Indians  of  the  Saliva  na* 
tion  6x  their  habitations. 

'  ECORS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana,  which  runs  e.  between  the 
Bois  and  Cachee,  and  enters  the  Mississippi. 

ECOUMENAC,  a  point  of  the  n.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  one  of  those  which  form 
the  entrance  of  the  i^reat  bay  of  Miramichi. 
* '  EDADES,  Las  Sibte,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumand^  to  the  e.  of  the  Isla 
Blanca. 
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[EDEN,  a  township  in  Hanccick  couniy,  dis« 
trict  of  Maine,  incorporated  in  1796,  taikoa  from 
the  n.  part  of  Mount  Desert.] 

[Ensif,  a  township  in  Orwans  county,  Yeimont, 
n.  10.  of  Craftsbury,  adjoiqing.] 

[EDENTON,  a  distrik:t  on  the  sea-coast  of  N. 
Carolma,  bounded  it.  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  e. 
by  the  ocean,  w.  by  mlifax  district^  and  5.  by 
Newbem.  It  is  suMivided  into  nine  counties,  via. 
Chowan,  Pasquotank,  Perquimins,  Gates,  Hert- 
ford, Bertie,  and  Tyrrel.  It  contains  53,770  in- 
habitants, of  whom  19,198  are  slaves.  Its  chief 
town  is  Edenton.  The  wood  is  chiefly  pine« 
oak,  cypress,  and  juniper ;  of  all  which  there  is 
abundance.] 

[Edbkton.  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  a 
post-town  ana  port  or  entry,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
the  n.  side  of  Albemark  sound,  and  at  the  a.  e.  side 
of  the  opening  of  Chowan  river.  It  eontaina  above 
150  iadiflferent  wooden  buildin|(s,  and  a  few  hand- 
some ones.  The  public  buitduigs  are  ao  ancient 
brick  Episcopal  church,  a  oonrMoose^  and  gaoL 
In  or  near  the  town  lived  the  proprietary,  and  tiie 
first  of  the  royal  mvernors.  Its  aitaatum  is  ad- 
vantageous for  trade,  but  unhealthy ;  which  doubt- 
less has  tended  to  retard  its  prosperity.  lis  ex- 
ports, in  the  year  ending  September  90,  1794, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  50,616  dcdiars.  it  is  97 
miles  If.  of  Newbern,  857  n.n.e.  of  Wilmington, 
139  5.  s.  e.  of  Petersbnrgh,  and  440  s.  w*  of  Phila« 
delphia.    Lat.  36°  &  n.    Lon^.  76""  58^  »•] 

[EDESTON,.a  plantation  m  Hancock  county, 
district  of  Maine,  containing  110  inhabitants.] 

EDEVA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go» 
vernment  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalncia,  one  of 
those  which  enter  the  Orinoco  on  the  s.  near  the 
torrent  of  Los  Atures. 

[EDGAR,  a  port  of  entry  and  post«»town  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  chief  town  of  Duke^s 
county ;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island  of 
Martha's  vineyard.  The  fertile  island  of  Chaba* 
quidick  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Edgarton, 
which  has  a  small  trade  to  the  W.  Indies.  The 
exports  in  1794  for  one  year,  endinr  September 
30th,  amounted  to  SS57  dollars  value.  It  lies 
about  14  miles  ^.  of  Barnstable  county,  on  the 
main,  and  94  miles  s.  s.  e.  of  Boston.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1671,  and  contains  1358  ii>habi- 
tants.l 

[EDGCOMB,  a  township  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine,  containing  855  inhabitants.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1774,  aira  lies  180  miles  n.  by 
e.  of  Boston.] 

[EnocoMB,  a  county  of  Halifez  dtstrist>  N. 
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Cardiha,  lioimded  s.  by  V&i  Goonty,  s.  w.  hj 
Wayne  county  and  Tar  river,  lyhich  affords  it 
€(Hnmanication  vtth  several  counties  in  the  stale, 
w.  by  Nash  county,  and  e.  by  Martin  and  Halifax 
counties.  It  contains  10,255  inhabitants,  of  whom 
S009  are  slaves.l 

lEDGEFlEhD  County,  in  S.  Carolina,  is  the 
southernmost  in  the  district  of  Ninety-six;  bounded 
fi.  by  Saluda  river,  which  divides  it  from  Newbury 
county,  5.  w.  by  Savannah  river,  which  separates 
it  from  the  state  of  Greoreia,  e.  by  Orangeburg 
district,  and  tv.  by  Abbevuie  county.  The  ridge 
of  elevated  land  which  divides  the  waters  of  Saluda 
firom  those  of  Savannah  river  passes  nearly  through 
the  middle  of  the  county.  Edgefield  county  is 
about  54  miles  long  and  S4  broad,  and  contains 
13,289.  inhabitants,  of  whom  9619  are  slaves.] 

[EoasFiBiiD  Court-house,  in  the  above  county, 
where  b  a  post-office,  is  40  miles  from  Abbeville 
Court-house,  S5  from  Augusta,  and  35  from  Co- 
lumbia.] 

[£DGEMONT,atownship  in  Delaware  county, 
PeBB^lvaniaJ 

EDlMBUliG.     See  Calioonia. 

EPISTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ookmy  of  Georgia. 

[Edisto,  or  PoNPOK,  a  navigable  river  in  S. 
Carolina,  whtoh  rises  in  two  branches  from  a  re- 
markable ridge  in  the  interior  part  of  the  state. 
These  branches  unite  below  Orangeburgb,  which 
stands  en  the  n.  fork,  and  form  Edisto  river,  which 
having  passed  Jacksonburg,  leaving  it  on  the  s. 
branches  and  embraces  Edisto  and  several  smaller 
isles.] 

Edisto,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  the  same 
province,  and  one  of  those  called  the  Georgian  ; 
situate  between  the  mouths  of  the  river  Edisto, 
fcMrming  two  entrances  or  channels,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  North  and  South. 
.  £DUARDO,S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora ;  situate  between  the  settle- 
ment of  Batequi  and  S.  Luis  de  Bacapa. 

EDWARD,  S.  with  the  addition  of  Prince,  a 
county  of  the  province  and  cdony  of  Yii^inia. 

rEDWAUD,  a  fort  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  town 
6f  Windsor  in  Hants  county,  said  to  be  large 
enough  to  contain  SOO  men.r  It  is  situated  on 
Avon  river,  which  is  navigable  thus  far  for  vessels 
of  400  tons :  those  of  60  tons  can  go  two  miles 
higgler.] 

[Edward,  a  fortification  in  Washingt<Hi  county. 
New  York,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  situated  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Hudson  river,  about  14  miles  9.  hy  e^  of 
finrt  George,  oa  the  s,  extsemity  of  lake  George, 
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and  19  «.  by  w»  of  Skenesborougli,  on  South  bay, 
an  arm  of  lake  Champkua.   Lat«  4S°  13'  #t.  Long. 

73P  32'  w.l 

[EEL  Cove  and  River,  VAnse  et  la  Hhiere  a 
rAngnilley  on  the  s.  side  of  Chaleur  bay,  is  about 
three  leagues  w.  from  Maligasb.  This  .cove 
abounds  with  salmon,  and  great  quantities  of  that 
fish  is  taken  annually,  by  a  few  inhabitants  who 
are  settled  here*] 

[Eel  Rivbr  Indians  inhabit  the  lands  on  Eel 
river,  a  head  branch  of  Wabash  river.  They 
were  lately  hostile ;  but  ceded  some  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795 ;  when  government 
paid  them  a  sum  of  money,  and  engaged  to  pay 
them  in  goods,  to  the  value  of  500  dollars  annually 
for  ever.] 

[EFFINGHAM,  formerly  1»eavitstown,  a 
township  in  Strafford  county,  New  Hampshire, 
s.  e.  of  Ossipee  pond,  on  Ossipee  river,  incorpo* 
rated  in  1766,  and  has  154  inhabitants.] 

[£ffinoham  County,  in  the  lower  district  of 
Georgia,  is  bounded  by  Savannah  river  on  the  it.  e. 
which  separates  it  from  S.  Carolina ;  by  Ogec1»ee 
river  on  the  s.  w,  which  divides  It  from  Liberty 
county.  It  contains  2434  inhabitants,  including 
750  slaves.    Chief  towns,  Ebenezer  and  Elberton.J 

[EGG  Haruods,  a  town  in  Gloucester  count v, 
New  Jersey,  on  Great  Egg  Harbour  ;  famous  for 
the  exportation  of  pine  and  cedan] 

[Egg  Harbour  River,  Great  and  Litixb. 
Great  Egg  Harbour  river  rises  between  Gloucester 
and  Cumberland  counties,  in  New  Jersey.  After 
running  e.s.e.  a  few  miles,  it  becomqs  the  divi* 
sional  line  between  cape  May  and  Gloucester  coun« 
ties,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  its  own  name.  The 
inlet  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  lies  in  lat.  39°  SS'  n. 
The  river  abounds  with  shecpshead,  rock-jSsh, 
perch,  oysters,  clams,  &c.  which  find  a  ready 
market  at  Philadelphia.  This  river  is  navigable 
20  miles  for  vessels  of  200  tons.] 

[Ego  Harbour  lolct.  Little,  lies  about  17 
miles  It.  e.  of  Great  Egg  Harbour  inlet.  It  re- 
ceives  Mulicus  river,  which  rises  in  Gloucester 
and  Burlington  counties,  and  forms  part  of  the  di- 
visional line  a  few  miles  from  the  bay.  It  is  navi- 
gable 20  miles  for  vessels  of  60  tons.  The  town* 
ship  of  Little  Egg  Harbour,  in  Burlington  county, 
consists  of  about  2S,000  acres ;  the  most  of  which 
being  thin  and  barren  is  not  under  improvement. 
The  compact  part  of  the  township  is  called  Clam 
town,  where  there  is  a  meeting-house  for  friends, 
and  about  IS  houses.  It  has  a  small  trade  to  the 
W.  Indies.    During  the  late  war,  Captain  Fcr- 
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^oson  and  Collins  burnt  a  number  of  pri'vatcera  anil 
other  vessels  in  -Little  Eggilarbour,  and  destroyed 
the  place  J 

PEgo  Inland,  a  ^sraall  Mand  on  the  n.  r.  side  of 
Delaware  bay,  in  Cumberland  county.  Lat.  39° 
i&n.     Long.  75M2' tt?.] 

•£GIDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  M6rida  in  the  Nuevo  Reynode  Gra- 
nada. It  is  of  a  hot,  but  pleasant  and  healthy  tem- 
perature, abounding  in  fruits  of  its  climate,  such 
as  caawy  sugar-canes,  of  ivhich  great  quantities 
of  sugar  are  made  in  the  mills  for  that  purpo^-*., 
this  being  the  principal  branch  of  its  commerce ; 
also  in  conserves  and  honey -cakes,  which  are  here 
called  melotesy  and  which  are  carried  io  Mara- 
caibo ;  it  likewise  produces  a  great  deal  of  cotton, 
j/ucasy  and  plantains.  Its  population  consists  of 
500  housekeepers. 

[EGMONT,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean, 
discovered  by  Captain  Carteret.  The  Spaniards 
called  it  Santa  Cruz.  Lat.  19^  SC  *.  Long.  164** 
30'  e.  from  Greenwich.] 

[EGREMONT,  a  township  in  Berkshire  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  containing  759  inhabitants, 
incorporated  in  1760 ;  15  miles  s.  w*  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  145  ».  of  Boston.l 

[EIGHTEEN-MILE  or  Long  Brech,  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  lies  between  Little  Egg  Har* 
bour  inlet,  and  that  of  Barnegat.l 

ELAJOI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, in  the  territory  of  the  Cfaerokees. 

ELAND,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina,  which 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  Carbon  or  Coal. 

ELANS,  a  small  river  of  New  France  or  Ca- 
nada, which  runs  5.  e.  between  that  of  Bernard 
Blanc  and  that  of  Pie,  and  enters  lake  Superior. 

ELATO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  belong- 
ing to  the  Capuchin  fathers,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana> 

I  ELBERT,  a  new  county  in  the  upper  district 
leorgia,  on  the  tract  of  land  between  Tugulo 
and  Broad  rivers.  The  jr.  e.  comer  of  the  county 
is  at  their  confluence,  at  the  town  of  Petersburg ; 
on  the  n.  w.  it  is  bounded  by  Franklin  county.] 

[ELBERTON,  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  above 
county,  is  83  miles  it.  tv.  of  Petersburg,  and  SO, 
«.  e.  of  Franklin  court-house.1 

[Elberton,  a  post-town  in  EflBngham  county, 
Geor/^'a,  on  the  «.  e.  bank  of  Ogceche^  river, 
contaming  about  SO  houses.  It  is  about  36  miles 
w.  of  Ebenezer,  48  n.w.  of  Savannah,  and  55 
5.  e.  of  Louisville.  Lat.  3^  31' «.  Long.  88* 
2'  w.l 

ElBUN^  a  settkment  of  Indians,  of  the  district 
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and  corregimienlo  of  Rancagua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mauie. 

ELDIN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santiago ;  situate  on 
the  w.  coast. 

ELE,  a  river  of  the  Niicvo  Reynode  Granada, 
which  flows  down  from  the  mountains  of  Bbgotd 
into  the  llanos  •of  Cazanare  and  Mcta.  It  abounds 
in  excellent  fish,  and  in  its  district  live  some  In- 
dians, Airicos,  Achaguas,  and  Chitanos.  It  is 
not  more  abundant  in  the  rainy  season  than  in  the 
fine  weather,  for  then  it  is  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  snow  being  melted  on  the  mountains  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  causes  its  waters  to  swell  prodi- 
giously :  it  is  always  full  of  mud,  which  clauses  a 
very  ofiensive  odour,  so  much  so  that  it  has  a  sort 
of  intoxicating  efiect  upon  many  of  the  fish,  who 
lying  upon  the  shore  with  their  heads  out  of  water, 
to  catch  the  fresh  ahr,  are  often  left  ashore  at  the  ebb- 
tide ;  then  it  is  that  the  Indians  of  the  settlement 
of  Macaguana  enjoy  themselves  in  the  sport  of 
catching  these  fish,  making  to  themselves  a  sort 
of  festival  or  holiday.  This  river  runs  directly 
into  the  Meta. 

ELEATARIO,  S.  a  settlement  and  garrison  of 
the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico,  built  for  the  purpose 
of  chedsiog  the  incursions  of  the  infidel  Indians. 

ELEN,  asettlementof  the  province  and  ccrre* 
^imienio  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
m  the  territory  of  the  Purvajres  Indians.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  pleasant  of  that  juris- 
diction; its  cltmate  healtny'  and  desirable  the 
whole  year  round,  it  produces  all  sorts  of  the 
most  exquisite  fruits  in  abundance,  and  the  waters 
here,  which  are  always  fresh  and  pure,  are  ex- 
tremely salutary.     It  u  in  lat.  P  S7'  SO^  s. 

ELENA,  S.  Point  of,  a  district  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayaquil  In  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  a  long  strip  of  land  or  point  of  the 
coast  which  runs  into  the  sea  for  half  a  league, 
and  is  thus  called  from  having  been  discovered  by 
Francis  Pisarro  on  the  day  of  this  saint,  in  1525. 
It  is  of  the  most  beni^,  mild,  and  healthy  tem- 
perature of  any  distnct  in  the  province,  and  is 
resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  infirmities ;  it  abounds 
in  flesh  and  fish,  but  it  wants  both  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  the  only  water  it  has,  is  extracted 
from  some  very  deep  wells,  save  that  whioh  flows 
from  a  stream  out  of  a  rock ;  the  one  and  the  other 
are,  however,  well  tasted  and  salutary ;  and  ft  is 
to  tJiis  that  is  attributed  the  very  advanced  period 
of  life  to  which  the  natives  arrive,  the  same  being 
in  general  80  years ;  indeed  in  17S5,  no  less  tluHi 
seven  persons  of  quality  were  living  at  the  great 
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8fre  of  100  years,  and  one  who  had  completed  ISO. 
Tbej  are  for  the  most  part  robust,  agile,  and  dex- 
terous in  hunting.    This  district  produces  much 
salt,  neat  cattle,  and  mules,  wax  and  thread  of 
caracolj  from  ail  which  productions  it  carries  on  a 
great  commerce;  it  likewise  produces  and  trades 
hrgely  in  black  sealing-wax,  which  is  made  of  a 
lesm  called  cascol.    Here  is  also  found  bitumen 
of  Copey,  with  which  is  mixed  a/<ftfdiKift  or  naptha, 
Iranducent  or  sparkling  lime,  uaed  for  giving  a 
lustre  to  walls:  the  way  of  taking  the  wax  is  as 
follows :  Some  liquid  honev  is  smeared  upon  the 
branches  of  trees  in  some  dark  mountain  proves 
on  some  fine  sun-shiny  day,  and  the  odour  is  sure 
to  entice  the  bees,  who  come  to  sip  it ;  thus  the 
natives  are  enabled  to  watchand  follow  them  back 
to  their  hives,  whether  they  be  in  the  ground, 
when  they  are  called  amonanas^  or  whether  they 
be  on  the  branches  of  trees,  when  they  are  called 
moqumgamts ;  thus  they  take  the  wax,  exposing 
it  impiediately  to  the  sun  and  air,  to  purgtyt  of  all 
dross,  though  at  the  same  time  makmg  turpentine 
of  the  useless  matter.    The  thread  caracol  consists 
of  cotton  dyed  with  a  white  juice  expressed  by  the 
hands  from  some  snails  or  insects  called  caracolil' 
lo$j  which  are  found  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks ; 
it  thus  takes  immediately  a  most  beautiful  purple 
colour,  and  which,  however  washed,  will  never 
fade,  although  it  will  in  time  get  somewhat  lighter ; 
the  said  insect  being  replaced  in  the  hollow  of  the 
rock,  regains  its  former  properties,  but  after  fre- 
quent usmg,  at  last  dies.    There  is  a  tradition  that 
this  district  was  inhabited  by  giants,  and  there 
are  found  some  vast  sepulchres,  out  of  which  have 
been  taken  some  bones  of  an  astonishing  size,  all 
.of  which  bore  evident  symptoms  of  having  belong- 
ed to  the  human  frame;  and  in  1735,  Don  Juan 
del  Castillo  a  serjeant-major  of  the  batallion  of 
militia  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  brought  Xo  Quito 
a  perfect  human  tooth  weighing  five  pounds,  and 
which,  according  to  the  certificate  which  he  made, 
was  extracted  from  a  jaw  of  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  in  length ;  he  brought  also  a  piece  of  bone, 
which  to  all  appearance  was  that  which  unites  the 
arm  to  the  wrist,  the  s^me  being  two-thirds  of  a 
yard  in  thickness.    The  capital  of  this  district  is 
the  settlement  of  Chongoo,  and  the  other  settle- 
ments are, 

£1  Morro,     .  Chaodug. 

Colonche, 
.    Elena^  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and    corregknienio    of  Pilaya  and    Paspaya  in 
Ptru. 
.    Elena,  S.  an  iskind  of  the  coast  of  S.  Caro- 
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lina ;  situate  between  Fort  Rojfil  and  St  .^  Helena 
sound. 

Elena,  S.  another  island,  oftfielake  Michigan^ 
in  New  France  or  Canada ;  situate  in  the  strait  of 
Michilimakinac,  which  communicates  with  lake  m 
Huron. 

Elena,  S.  a^^ape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast 
which  lies  between  the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  and  which  is  one  of  those  which 
form  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Camasones.  It  is 
in  lat.  44''  50"  s.  and  long.  65''  23'  w. 

ELENISA,  Paramo  de,  a  very  lofly  moun- 
tain desert  of  the  cordillera  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Its  top  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  and  in  it  many  streams  take 
their  rise,  of  the  which  those  that  issue  forth  from 
the  If.  peak  take  a  ft.  course,  and  those  which 
issue  from  the  s.  a  s.  course;  all  of  these  last  pur- 
sue their  course  towards  the  N.  sea,  by  the  river 
Marafion,  and  the  former  empty  themselves  into 
the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  by  the  river  £smera1das« 
It  is  five  leagues  to  the  w.  of  the  desert  of  Coto- 
paxi. 

[ELEUTHERA,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Ba- 
hama   islands,  of  very    irregular  shape.     It  is 
situated  on  the  most  e.  point  of  the  Great  Bahama 
bank,  and  two  high  pieces  of  rock,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cow  and  the  Butty  and  usually  the 
first  land  seen  by  vessels  in  their  vovage  to  New 
Providence  from  Europe.    The  island  is  extremely 
narrow  at  this  place,    having  the  unfathomable 
Atlantic  ocean   on  the  jone  side,  and  a  shallow, 
smooth,  and  white  sea  on  the  other.    The  scenenr 
near  this  part  of  the  island  is  of  a  most  ma^^nitf- 
cent  description.      The    storms    of  the  Atlantic 
have  forced  their  way  through  a  large  arch  in  the 
rock,  and  have  carried  towards  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island,  fragments  of  rock  of  a  great  magni« 
tude.     The  view  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  through 
this  tremendous  opening,  and  the  whole  of  the 
wild  scenery  about  it,  is  of  a  description  seldom  to 
be  met  with.    There  is  no  approaching  it  on  the  e. 
side,  and  from  its   difiicult  access   and   remote 
situation,  it  is  seldom  visited.     Upon  the  w.  side 
of  Eleuthera  is  the  settlement  of  Wreck  Sound, 
containing,  1803,  about  400  inhabitants,   includ- 
ing Negroes;  to  the  n.  of  this,  (and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  island),  there  is  another  smalLsetileraciit 
at  Governor *s  haroour  ;  and  at  the  tuxa).  extremity 
of  the  island  is  the  settlement  of  Spanbh  Wells, 
which  contained  at  the  same  period  about  ISO  in- 
habitants, including  blacks. 

But  the  largest  settlement  belonging  to  Eleiw 
thera,  and  where  the  parish  churdi.  is  situutedj^. 
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is  at  Harbour  island,  at  the  n.  extreinitj :  (hts 
island  has  been  long  settled  by  a  race  of  people  of 
a  description  and  manners  considerably  disilnct^ 
from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  removed  to  the 
Bahamas  about  the  close  of  the  American  war ; 
they  live  chiefly  upon  fish ;  their  village,  contain- 
ing in  1803  about  560  whites  and  SSO  blacks, 
is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  s.  side  of  the 
island,  in  front  of  the  harbour,  to  which  there  is 
an  entrance  at  each  end,  but  only  for  vessels  of 
small  draft  of  water. 

The  mainland  of  Eleuthera  is  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  inhabitants  repair 
to  that  side  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  fruit, 
and  other  vegetable  productions,  the  soil  there 
being  better  adapted  for  it  'than  upon  Harbour 
island :  this  latter  island  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  healthy  of  all  the  Bahamas,  and  a  small  bar- 
rack was  on  that  account  erected  there  in  1803, 
for  the  convalescents  of  the  garrison  from  New  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  number  of  acres  granted  by  the  crown  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation,  previous  to  May  1803, 
amounted  to  12,785.  It  is  contained  between  lat. 
24*  S9' and  25°  31' n.  and  between  long.  76°  22^ 
and  76°  56' ».] 

ELEHUAICO,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  which  runs  to.  and  enters,  united  with 
the  Lonteihe,  the  Mataquino. 

ELIAS,  S.  a  town  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
county  of  Las  Amazonas ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  Rio  Negro. 

TElias,  Mount  St.  a  mountain  near  the  shore 
ofthen. t0.  coastof N.America,  n.w.  of  Admi- 
ralty bay,  and  s.  e.  of  Prince  William's  sound.] 

ELICURA,  a  spot  of  ground  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  to  the  s.  of  the  tort  Paicavi,  celelntited 
for  the  renowned  death  which  the  fathers  of  the 
extinguished  company,  Martin  de  Aranda,  native 
of  Chile,  Aracio  Vechi,  of  Sena,  and  Diego  Mon- 
talvan,  of  Mexico,  met  at  the  bands  of  the  In- 
dians, on  the  14th  December  in  the  year  1612. 

[ELIZABETH  City  County,  in  Virginia,  lies 
between  York  and  James  rivers,  having  Warwick 
and  York  counties  on  the  w.  and  Chesapeak  bay 
on  the  e.  and  n.  There  are  several  small  islands 
on  its  sea-coast,  the  chief  of  which  are  Long  and 
Egg  islands.  Point  Comfort  is  the  s.  e.  extre- 
mity of  the  county.  It  contains  3450  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1876  are  slaves.] 

[EiiiZABETH,  some  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  Buzard^s  bay.  They  extend  s.  m. 
from  the  extremity  of  BanutaUe  county  in  Massa- 
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efausetts,  and  beanng  n.  m.  from  Martha*s  Vine* 
yard  ;  situated  between  lat.  4P  94/  and  41''  32'  n. 
and  between  long.  70^  38'  and  70^  56^  w.  Tbcy 
are  about  16  in  number;  the  chief  of  which  are 
Nasfaawn,  Pasqui,  Nashawenna,  Pinequese,  and 
Chatahunk  islands.  All  these  belong  to  Duke's 
county.] 

Elizabeth,  an  island  of  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, where  the  pirate  Juan  Ciiperton  sent  his 
people  a-shore  in  a  barge ;  where  they  found  a 
river  which  was  frozen,  but  maintained  themselves 
for  some  time  in  the  island,  which  is  dry  and  bar- 
ren, and  producing  nothing  more  than  an  heib  fit 
for  sallad ;  of  which  there  is  agreat  abandance^ and 
which  proved  of  great  service  to  these  martnen,  in 
as  much  as  they  were  much  afflicted  with  the 
scurvy.  This  island  produces  also  many  birds, 
which  live  on  the  mountains,  and  on  its  fitmai  ace 
found  great  quantities  of  shell-fish. 

[Elizabeth,  a  shorts,  arm  of  James  river  in 
Virginia.  It  afibrds  an  excellent  harboiur,  and 
large  enough  for  300  ships.  The  channel  is  from 
150  to  SOO  fethoms  wide ;  and  at  common  flood 
tide  it  has  18  feet  water  to  Norfolk,  which  stands 
near  the  mouth  of  its  e.  branch.  The  $•  branch 
rises  in  the  Dismal  swamp.  Craney  islaod,  at  the 
mouth  of  Elizabeth,  lies  five  miles  s.w*  of  point 
Comfort,  at  the  mouth  of  James  river.1 

Elizabeth,  a  river  in  N.  Carolina,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  about  eight  miles  »•  finom 
cape  Fear. 

[Elizabeth's  Island,  Queen,  in  the  straits  of 
Maj^ellan^  in  S.  America.  Here  fresh  water,  herbs 
fit  ror  sallad,  and  wild  fowl,  may  be  had  in  great 
plenty.    The  shores  also  abound  with  shell-fi£.] 

[Elizabeth,  a  township  in  Lancaster  coanty, 
Pennsylvania,  containing  about  SO  bouses,  and  a 
Dutch  church  ;  18  miles  n.  w.  by  w.  of  Lancaster, 
and  84  w.  by  n.  of  Philadelphia.] 

Elizabeth,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  of  Connecticut,  one  of  those  of 
New  England ;  situate  at  the  entrance  of  Buzard's 
bay. 

Elizabeth,  another  cape  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Connecticut.  See  Cape  Elizabeth, 
and  Casco  Bay. 

Elizabeth  Town,  a  post-town  and  borough 
of  the  county  of  Essex,  New  Jersey.  The  English 
first  established  themselves  here,  and  the  place  has 
since  increased  rapidly.  It  contains  850  families 
and  many  plantations ;  the  proprietors  of  which 
have  established  here  a  factory.  This  town  is 
pleasantly  situate  on  asmall  creek,which  empties  into 
Arthur  Kull.    Its  soil  is  equal  to  any  in  uie  states 


In  tli0  compact  part  of  (he  lown^  tbere  are  about 
150  bouses^  two  brii^k  churches,  one  for  Presby* 
terians,  very  handsome,  the  other  for  Episcopalians, 
aod  an  asademj.  Thi$  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  tho  stale,  having  been  purchased  of  the  Indians 
as  early  as  1664«  and  settled  soon  after.  It  lies  six 
miles  s.  of  Mewark,  and  12  s.  w.  by  w,  of  New 
York.] 

Elizabeth  Town,  in  Pennsylvania;  situate  a 
little  to  the  e.  of  Susquehanna  river,  13  miles  it«  w. 
of  liancaster,  and  17  s.  e.  of  Harrisburg. 

[^Ehi^ABBTH  Town,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
county,  Pennsylvania  ;  situate  on  the  #.  e.  side  of 
M OQongahela  river,  between  Redstone  Old  Fort, 
and  Pittsburg,  about  18  miles  from  each,  and  six 
abov^  the  mouth  of  the  Yougbagany»  Many  boats 
are  built  here  for  the  trade  and  emigiation  to  Ken* 
tucky,  and  in  the  environs  are  several  saw-mills* 
Lat,  40P  IS'  n.    Long.  79^  82'  wJ] 

r£iazABBTH  Town,  a  post«town  of  Maryland, 
and  capital  of  Washington  county,  formerly  called 
Hagarstown,  seated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Conego- 
cheafi^ne.  It  has  several  streets  regularly  laid  out* 
The  noases  are  prbcipally  built  of  brick  and  stone* 
in  number  about  300.  Episa^lians,  Presby- 
teriaas,  and  German  Lutherans  have  each  a  church. 
The  court-bouse  and  market-house  are  handsome 
buildings,  and  the  goal  is  of  stone,  and  substantial. 
The  trade  with  the  w.  country  is  considerable ; 
and  there  are  a  number  of  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ,  on  Antietam  creek.    See  Haoarstown.I 

[EhizABBTH  Town,  a  post-town  and  the  cnicf 
inaalden  county,  N.  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the 
n.  w.  branch  of  Cape  Fear.  It  contains  a  court* 
boose^  goal,  and  about  SO  houses ;  36  miles  s*  of 
Fayetteville,  and  47  n.  ».  of  Wilmington.] 

[ELK,  a  creek  in  Northumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  which  uniting  with  Penn's  creek, 
falls  into  the  Susquebannnh,  five  miles  below  Sun«- 
bury.] 

[£i.K,  a  navigable  river  of  the  e.  shore  of  Mary- 
had^  which  rises  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
by  two  branches,  Big  and  Little  £lk  creeks.  At 
their  confluence  stands  £lkton.  The  canals  in 
cootemplatbn  from  Elk  river  to  Delaware  bay,  are 
noticed  under  Dbi^awabb  Bay.] 

[Elk,  a  short  navigable  river,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  li  rises  on  the  n.  w.  side  of  Cumber- 
land mountain,  runs  s.  w*  and  falls  into  the  Ten^ 
iiessee  a  little  above  the  Muscle  shoals ;  about  40 
miles  w.  n.  w.  of  the  Creeks^  crossing  place.] 

Elk,  a  smaH  river  o{  the  province  and  colony 
of  Maryhind,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  It  runs  s. 
^nd  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Chesapeak. 

[Eljl  Lake,  one  of  the  chain  of  smuU  lakes 
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which  connects  the  lake  of  the  Woods  with  laka 
Superior,    Lat.  48°  41^  it.    Long.  93^  ap.] 

[ELKHORN,  a  small  water  of  Kentucky  river* 
The  Elkhorn  lands  are  much  esteemed,  being 
situated  in  a  bend  of  Kentucky  river,  in  Fayette 
county,  in  which  this  small  river  or  creek  rises.] 

[ELK RIDGE,  a  small  town  in  Ann  Arundel 
county,  Maryland ;  situate  on  the  i.  bank  of  Pa« 
tapsco  river,  and  on  the  w,  side  of  Deep  run. 
This  place  is  famous  for  the  bright  tobacco  called 
kite*s  foot.  It  is  eight  miles  s.  w.  of  Baltimore^ 
and  19  n.  w.  of  AnnapoHs.    Lat.  39^  19f  30f^  n.] 

[ELKTON,  a  post-town  of  considerable  tradr^ 
at  the  head  of  Chesapeak  bay,  in  Maryland,  and 
the  capital  of  Cecil  county.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  head  branches  of  Elk  river,  13 
miles  from  its  mouth  at  Turkey  point,  and  a  mile 
above  French  town.  The  tide  flows  up  to  the 
town,  and  it  enjoys  great  advantagies  from  the 
carrying  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Philadel* 
phia.  Upwards  of  S50,000  bushels  of  wlieat  are 
collected  here  annually,  for  supplying  tlitise  mar* 
ketSy  or  the  neighbouring  mills.  Eikton  consists 
of  one  street,  in  which  are  about  90  houses,  a  court* 
house,  and  goal.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  town  is  an 
academy,  it  is  IS  miles  s.  w.  of  Christiana  bridge, 
37  1.  w.  of  Philadelphia^  and  44  ft.  e.  of  Baltimore. 
Lat.  39°  4(y  If .    Long.  75**  55' »•] 

[ELLINGTON,  a  township  of  about  SOO  fa- 
milies, in  Tolland  county,  Connecticut.  It  lies 
about  IS  miles  it.  e.  of  Hartford  city,  and  six  w.  of 
Tollaml.l 

[ELLIS  River,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  is  a 
branch  of  Saco  river.] 

[ELMORE,  the  southernmost  township  in  Or* 
leans  county,  in  Yermont ;  and  contained,  by  the 
census,  only  IS  inhabitants,] 

ELOTA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  akaWm 
mayor  of  Culiacan  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  nins 
into  the  sea  at  the  entrance  of  the  gaff  of  California, 
or  Red  sea  of  Cortes. 

ELOTEPEC,  San  Juan  db,  a  settlement  of  the 
^ead  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  at  Izquintep^ 
in  Nueva  Espana.    It  contains  S84  families  (^In- 
dians, includmg  those  who  inhabit  the  wards  of  its 
district.    It  is  14  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

Ei^0TEP£G,  another  settlement,  with  the  same 
dedicatory  title,  in  the  head  settlement  of  Tlacolula, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Huamelula,  in  that  kingdom ; 
situate  between  two  mountains.  It  contains  S9  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  who  trade  in  coehtnealy  and  in 
some  degree  in  silk.  It  is  three  leagues  to  the  n.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

ELOXUCHITLANy  Sah  Mioubl  db,  a  set- 
tlement  and  head  settlement  of  the  akaliHa  mayor 
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of  Thehuacan  in  Naeva  Espana.  It  confains  348 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  16  leagues  to  the  s.  e.  of 
its  capital. 

£LQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  proyince  and  eor- 
regimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kmgdom  of  Chile  ; 
to  the  which  are  annexed  two  other  small  settle- 
ments of  Indians. 

•  EMBALUByl,  or  Bbtuba,  a  bay  of  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  province  and  captainship  of  Rey, 
between  the  bay  of  Biraguera  and  the  new  town  of 
La  Laguna. 

EMBALSADO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  which  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  river  La  Plata,  between  the  rivers 
Caiman  and  Del  Rey. 

EM  BOSCADA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
this  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tobati-guaza ; 
at  which  spot  also  there  is  a  fort  built.  [Its  popu- 
lation consists  of  Mulattoes.  Lat.  S5^  7'  43^  s. 
Long.  57°  24'  5"  ®.] 

EMBUDO,  Rancho  d-el,  a  small  settlement  of 
the  missions  which  are  held  by  the  religious  order 
of  St,  Francis,  in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

EMCHIE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  runs  n,  and  enters 
the  sea  in  the  strait  formed  by  the  coast  with  St. 
John's  island. 

.  EMENGUARO,  San  Miouel  de,  a  settle- 
ment and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  a/- 
caldia  mayor  of  Zelaya,  in  the  province  and  bisho- 

fric  of  Mechoacan.     It  contains  97  families  of 
ndians. 
[EMERY,  a  small  river  in  Tennessee,  which 
runs  s.  e.  into  the  Tennessee,  seven  miles  n.  by  e. 
of  the  mouth  of  Clinch  river.] 

EMICOVEN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia  in  N.  America.  It  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  Illinois. 

EMIGDIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  in  the'clistrict  of  Sinu  ;  one 
of  those  which  were  founded  by  the  Governor  Don 
«luan  Pimienta  in  1776. 

[EMMAUS,  a  Moravian  settlement,  eight  miles 
from  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania.] 

[EMMITSBURG,  or  Emmtsburgh,  a  flourish- 
ing  village  in  Frederic  county,  Maryland  ;  situated 
between  Fiat  run  and  Tom's  creek,  w.  liead  wa* 
ters  of  the  Monococy,  and  about  a  mile  s.  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  It  is  S4  miles  n.  e.  by  e.  of 
Frederic,  and  50  n.  w.  of  Baltimore.  Lat.  39^ 
42'  W.J 

EMDNDISBURY,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
.and  colony  of  Georgia;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
•river  Ashepou. 
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EMPALADO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e*  and  enters 
3ie  Mendav. 

EMPEDRADO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  river  La  Plata,  to  the  8.  of  the  city  of 
Corientes. 

EMPIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n,  in  the  district  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  of  Cordova,  between  the  rivers  Se- 
gundo  and  Tercero. 

ENCABELLADOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  to  the  n.  of  the 
river  Napo.  This  name  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Spaniards,  (who  under  the  Captain  J  nan  Palacios 
discovered  them  in  1635),  in  as  much  as  all  of  them, 
both  men  and  womon,  are  accustomed  to  carry 
their  hair  extremely  long,  and  flowing  Idose  and 
unconfined  down  their  backs.  They  are  a  deceit- 
ful and  treacherous  race :  their  weapons  are  bows 
and  arrows,  and  their  dwellings  consist  of  straw 
huts  curiously  built.  They  subsist  by  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  are  at  continual  warfare  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Senos,  Beeavas,  Tamas,  Cbusias, 
and  Ramos.  The  holy  missionaries  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sucumbios,  and  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits  of  the  province  of  Mainas,  succeeded  in 
reducing  some  of  these  Indians  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

-  E\cABET.LAi>os,  With  the  dedicatory  titlo  of 
San  Juan  Bikptista,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas,  a  reducdion  of  the  In- 
dians of  this  nation,  made  by  the  regnlars  of  the 
extinguished  company  of  Jesuits. 

Encabrllados,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom,  taking  its  name  from  the  above  na- 
tion. It  enters  the  Maranon,  90  leaguesbelow  the 
river  Aguarico.  Forty  Portuguese  established 
themselves  at  its  entrance  in  the  year  1636,  and 
lived  in  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Indians  until 
that  these  rose  up  against  the  former.  They  were 
afterwards  much  harassed  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
at  one  time  succeeded  in  taking  700  prisoners,  most 
of  whom  lingered  out  their  days  in  confinement. 

ENCARAMADA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Guayana,  and  government  of  Cumana ;  one  of 
those  belonging  to  the  missions  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  the  province  of  Santa  ¥€ ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  that  river,  and  being  to-day  under  the  charge  of 
the  holy  Capuchin  order. 

ENCARNACION,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company,  in 
the  province  of  Guair&,  and  government  of  Para^ 
guay ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tubagi« 
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It  uras  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  of  San  Pablo, 
and  the  ruins  of  it  alone  remain. 

ENCARNADOS,  Sierras,  a  cordillera  of  the 
mountains  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  w. 
coast,  called  thus  from  the  colour  of  the  soil. 

[ENCHANTED  Mountain.    See  Tennessee.] 

ENCRUCIJADA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  C6rdoba ;  situate  near  the  river 
Priraero.  • 

Encrugijada,  another  settlement,  in  the  same 
province  and  government,  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Salta;  situate  5.  of  the  fort  of  Los 
Cobos. 

j[ENDLESS  Mountains,  a  name  sometimes  ap* 
plied  to  the  Alleghany  mountains.] 

[ENDEAVOUR  Straite  are  between  the  n. 
point  of  New^  Holland,  and  the  s.  coast  of  New 
Guinea.     Lat.  10°  s.     Long.  140^  c.  from  Paris.] 

ENENEY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  serranias  which  lie  to  the 
»•  of  the  valley  of  U par,  and  enters  the  sea  to  the 
n>.  of  the  Estero-honcJo. 

ENERECAMU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
county  of  Las  Amazonas,  to  the  n.  of  the  Tigre. 
It  runs  e.  16  leagues,  afterwards  s.  until  it  enters 
the  last  mentioned  river  on  its  n.  side.  In  the  woods 
at:,  its  entrance  dwell  the  nation  of  the  Ayacores  In- 
dians.    Its  mouth  is  in  lat.  S^  3'  s. 

ENFADO,  Sierras  del,  a  cordillera  of  the 
pi'ovince  of  California,  which  run  on  the  sea-shore, 
irom  the  bay  of  La  Magdalena,  until  they  unite 
themselves  with  the  other  sierra^  called  Del  Car- 
melo. 

ENFANT-PERDU,  or  Lost  Child,  an  island 
of  the  N.  sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cayenne. 

ENFER,  Portal,  a  port  on  the  «.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Guadalupe,  between  cape  San  Juan,  and 
the  point  of  Los  Castillos.  It  is  small  and  unse- 
cure. 

[ENFIELD,  a  township  in  Hartford  county, 
Connecticut,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 
opposite  to  Suffield,  and  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
Massachusetts  line.  It  was  granted  by  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  to  Springfield  in  1648,  and  was 
settled  in  1681.  la  1769  it  contained  S14  English 
families,  in  the  town  are  two  Congregational 
churches,  and  a  meeting-house  for  Shakers.  The 
compact  part  of  the  town,  contiguous  to  the  river, 
is  very  pleasant.  It  is  16  or  18  miles  n.  of  Hart- 
ford.] 

[EwFiELD,  a  township  in  Grafton  county,  New 
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Hampshire,  about  11  miles  s.  e,  of  Dartmouth  col- 
lege. It  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and  has  7S4 
innabitants,  chiefly  formers.] 

ENGANO,  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, at  the  e.  coast  and  head,  between  the  point 
San  Kaikel  and  the  river  Higuey,  and  opposite  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  lat.  18""  36'  n.  Long.  68"" 
18' w. 

£NGARE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  carregi' 
miento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  iPeru. 

ENGATIVA,  a  rich  and  populous  city  in  the 
time  of  tbe  Indians,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  was  taken  by  assault  by  General  Gonzalo 
Ximenezde  Quesada  in  1537,  and  plundered  of 
immense  riches.  It  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  very 
mean  and  poor  village. 

ENGEENCH,  Real,  a  settlement  of  the  island 
of  Joanes,  or  Marajo,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  situate 
on  the  s.  part,  and.  on  the  shore  of  the  arm  of  the 
river  of  Las  Amazonas,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Tocantines. 

ENGLAND.    See  New  England. 

ENGLISH,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  Lucas. 

[English  Harbour,  one  of  the  best  harbours 
in  the  island  of  Antigua,  on  the  5.  shore,  a  mile 
s.  €.  of  the  mouth  of  Falmouth  harbour.  It  is  well 
fortified,  and  has  a  royal  navy  yard  and  arsenal, 
with  conveniences  for  careening  ships  of  war.  Lat. 
\T  9  26^  n.     Lorig.  61°  47'  w.] 

[English  Nbigubourhoou,  a  villageinBergen 
county,  New  Jersey,  on  a  ».  e.  branch  of  Hackin* 
sack  river,  w.  of,  and  in  the  vicinity  effort  Lee.] 

[English  Town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  small  village 
in  the  n.  w,  part  of  Monmouth  county,  on  the  road 
from  Princetown  to  Shrewsbury,  SI  miles  from  the 
former,  six  w.  of  Monmouth  court-house,  and  18 
€.  of  Princetown.] 

[English  Turn.    See  Detour  des  Anglois.] 

ENGRACl  A,  St.  a  settlement  and  garrison  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon. 

ENIN,  a  small  river  of  Peru,  which  unites  it- 
self on  the  n.  with  the  Xanja,  and  enters  the  Apu- 
rimac  before  this  runs  into  the  Beny  on  its  s.  side, 
in  lat.  11°  46' J. 

ENNE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi" 
miento  of  Pataz,  and  district  of  the  missions  of 
Caxamarquilla,  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the  province 
of  Tarma,  on  tbe  s.  side,  near  the  town  of  this 
name,  runs  n»  n.  e.  forming  a  curve  for  many 
leagues,  then  turns  n.  n,  w.  and  enters  in  a  large 
body  the  Ilcayale,  after  collecting  the  waters  of 
many  other  rivers. 

Enne,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
corregimiento* 
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ENNENO,  a  setileoient  of  the  proviace  and 
eorregimienlo  of  CsLXhtoBifqnillBL  in  Peru. 

ENOy  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony  of  N. 
Carolina,  vrhidi  runs  to  the  s,  e*  [It  unites  with 
iiitUe  and  Flat  rivers  in  Orange  county,  and  forms 
ilie  NeuB,  about  17  miles  below  Hillsborough.] 

[ENOIIEE,  a  »•  w.  branch  of  Broad  river^  in 
S.  Carolina.  It  separates  Pinckney  and  Ninety* 
six  districts,  and  joins  Broad  river,  about  five 
miles  below  Tygec  river.] 

[ENOSBUUG,  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Vermont,  about  18  or  SO  miles  e«  of  Swanton.] 

ENQUENTIiO  River,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  e.  and  eaters 
ibe  Paran&,  opposite  the  great  island  of  Salto* 

ENRAGE,  Cape  of,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  (he 
island  Martinique,  between  the  bay  of  Giraumont 
and  the  settlement  of  Caye  Pilote  or  Cayo  Piloto. 

E^iRAGE,  another  cape  or  point  of  land  in  the 
Island  of  St  Christopher^  one  of  the  Antilles,  on 
the  If.  w.  coast,  between  the  bay  of  Ouignes  and 
that  of  La  Fontaine. 

ENRICO,  Bay  of,  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Fu^o 
in  the  S.  sea,  to  the  if.  of  the  straits  of  Magel- 
km.  It  is  very  shallow  and  unsecure,  bei^g  much 
exposed  to  the  ft.  wind.  It  was  thus  named  by 
Oliver  Woort,  in  compliment  to  Prince  Henry  of 
X^assaii 

ENRIQUILLO,  Lake  df,  a  large  lake  of  fresh 
water  in  the  island  of  St«  Domingo,  in  the  limits 
which  divide  the  Spanish  from  the  French  posses- 
sions, towards  the  5.  coast  and  the  mountains  of 
Boruoo.  It  is  situate  in  the  valley  of  Neiba,  and 
has  in  the  middle  of  it  three  small  islands.  It  pre- 
serves the  name  of  a  cacique  who  was  thus  called, 
and  who,  after  having  embraced  the  Catholic  faith, 
rase  against  the  Spaniaids,  and  foitifying  himself 
in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake, 
waged  a  bitter  war  against  them  for  the  space  of 
IS  jrears,  until  he  was  reconciled,  and  induced  to 
accept  of  terms  of  peace,  by  a  letter  which  was 
written  to  liira  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  j 

ENSENADA,  Hallaoa,  a  river  ot  the  n. 
coast,  and  of  the  part  possessed  by  the  French,  in 
St.  Domingo.  It  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  be- 
tween that  of  Los  Rocheles  and  the  port  of  Trou 
Forb4n« 

ENTRATUBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Araazonas ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
that  river. 

ENTREE,  Island  of,  or  Of  the  Entrancb, 

in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  oneof  those  which  are 

called  of  Magdalen^  the  largest  of  them,  and  that 

which  lies  fitrthest  to  the  «• 

ENZUCAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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alcaldia  mayor  of  S.  Salvador  in  the  Idngdom  of 
Guatemala. 

EPARAGOIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Nueva  Andalucia,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Caa- 
sipa.  These  barbarians  live  by  fishing  and  hunt* 
ing  ;  thev  are  descended  from  the  maritime  Cari- 
bees,  although  they  are  not  equally  cruel.  They 
are  in  amity,  and  carry  on  trade  with  the  Dutch 
of  the  colonies  of  Esquivo  and  Surinam. 

EPATLAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Izucar ;  the  district  of  which 
comprehends  six  settlements  very  close  in  its  vi« 
cinity ;  the  same  containing  515  families  of  In- 
dians, and  38  of  Spaniards,  MusteeSj  and  Mu- 
lattoes.  It  is  situate  on  a  plain  spot,  and  abounds 
in  seeds  and  fruits.  Close  to  it  is  a  lake,  in  which 
are  caught  mojarrasy  a  small  fish  of  most  delicate 
flavour.    It  is  three  leagues  e.  by  h.  of  its  capital. 

EPAZEYUCA,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaUUa  mayor  of  Zem- 
poala  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  lOD  fiimiltes 
of  Indians. 

EPEXAM,  San  Miguel  db,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  and  district  of  Punumdiroi 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  V alladolid,  in  the  piovioce 
and  bishopric  or  Mechoac&n.  It  contafais  four  fii- 
milies  of  Spaniards,  and  58  of  Indiatis,  who  main* 
tain  themselves  by  tlie  trading  in  tanned  hides,  and 
in  sowing  certain  seeds.  It  is  situate  on  a  plai% 
14  leagues  from  the  capital,  Pasqoaro. 

[EPHRATA,  or  Dunkard  Town,  a  rilh^  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsvlvania ;  situated  on  tho 
f .  side  of  Calico  creek,  which  joining  the  Cones« 
toga,  falls  into  the  Siisquehannali.  It  lies  12  miles 
If.  e.  of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  and  50  n.  by  9« 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  situated  in  a  romantic  and 
sequestered  vale,  and  possessed  by  a  religious  com- 
munity called  Tunkei^  who  are  mostly  of  German 
descent,  and  believe  in  general  redemption.  Thejr 
use  great  plainness  of  dress  and  language,  and  will 
neither  swear,  nor  fight,  nor  so  to  law,  ocnr  take 
interest  for  the  money  they  lend.  They  have  many 
peculiarities ;  but  their  innocent  manners  have  ac« 
quired  them  the  name  of  the  Harmless  Tankers. 
This  settlement  is  sometimes  called  Tanker's  town, 
and  consists  of  about  40  buildings  ;  of  which  three 
are  places  of  worship.  They  suteist  by  eaftivating 
their  lands,  by  attending  a  printing-office,  a  ^ist« 
mill,  a  paper-mill,  an  oil-mill,  &c.  and  the  sisters 
by  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  &c.  Besides  this 
congregation  at  Ephrata,  there  were,  in  1770,  14 
others  of  this  sect  m  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  in  Maryland.  The  whole,  exclusive  of 
those  in  Maryland,  amounted  to  upwards  of  2000 
souls.] 
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EPILLO,  a  seUtement  of  ilie  province  and 
corre^imiento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

[ErPINGy  a  plantation  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
of  about  25  families,  IS  miles  fromNarraguague.] 

[Epping,  a  township  in  Rockingham  county, 
New  Hampshire,  taken  from  the  » .  w.  part  of  £xe- 
jter,  and  incorporated  in  1741.  In  1790  it  con- 
tained 1S33,  now  1740  inhabitants.  It  is  six  miles 
n.  w.  of  Exeter,  and  18  w.  of  Portsmouth.] 

[EPSOM,  a  township  in  Rockingham  county. 
New  Hampshire,  lies  e.  of  Pembroke,  adjoining ;  iO 
miles  e.  of  Concord,  and  36  n,w.  of  Portsmouth^ 
Jt  was  incorporated  in  1787.  In  1775  it  contained 
387,  and  in  1790, 799  inhabitanto.] 

EPUNGEO,  S.  Francisco  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Irimbio,  and  akal£a  mayor 
of  Maravatio,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mechoacan,  and 
Jkingdom  of  Nue?a  Espana.  It  contains  26  fitmi- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  lies  one  league  to  the  e.  of  its 
head  settlement 

EQUANDUREO,  Los  Reyes  db,  a  seUlement 
of  the  dcdUHa  mayor  of  La  Piedad  in  Noera 
Espana ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  capital^ 
,  Tkasalca.  It  contains  64  families  of  Inaians, 
who  have  oo  other  trade  than  that  arisuig  from 
their  scanty  crops  of  maize,  and  some  fruits  which 
tb^  cultivate.  la  its  dbtrict  are  nine  settlements 
ar  con^regatioBs,  containing  altogether  462  fitmi- 
lies  of  Spaniards,  Muaiees^  and  Mulattoes,  who  live 
by  the  good  management  of  their  estates.  It  is 
£ve  le viies  from  the  ouHtaL 

ERS^A,  a  river  of  the  province  and  couatrj 
of  Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territorj  of  the 
Abacatim  Indians,  runs  n*  n,  w.  and  enters  the  Ma- 
dsoLf  c)mt  to  the  cataract  of  the  Oranasa. 

ERIE,  a  large  lake  of  New  France  or  Canada, 
ib«B  callal  from  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  who 
inhabit  ils  shoics.  It  is  100  leagues  long  e*  »•  and 
-30  wide  ji.  t •  It  is  covered  with  many  b^uittfiil 
and  fertile  islands,  and  upon  Us  banks  are  delight- 
ful nieadows  and  woods  abounding  with  game. 
The  Flench  had  many  estaUisbments  here,  owing 
to  the  trade  which  they  carried  on  with  the  Indians 
in  skins;  and  they  have  been  heard  In  call  it 
the  ttMst  beautiful  conntry  of  the  whole  provmce. 
This  lake  empties  itself  inito  the  Ontario  ay  a  canal 
4:alled  the  FaU  of  Niagara.    [It  affiwds  good  navi« 

Etion  for  shipping  ofany  burden.  The  coast  on 
th  sides  of  the  lake  is  generally  favourable  for 
the  passage  of  batteauz  am  canoes.  Its  banks  in 
many  places  have  a  flat  sandy  shore,  psirticularly 
to  the  e.  of  the  peninsula  callea  Long  Annt,  which 
runs  upwards  of  18  miles  into  the  lake,  and  being 
GompcMed  of  sand  is  very  convenient  to  haul  boats 
oat  of  the  aocf  npooi  it,  when  the  lake  is  too  rough 
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for  itailing  and  rowing ;  vet  in  some  places,  chiefly 
on  tlie  f .  side  towards  both  ends  of  the  lake,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  approach  and  impossible  to 
land,  by  reason  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
rocks.  Some  of  these  (as  at  Cayahaga,  which  are 
already  described)  are  ma^ificent  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  must  also  inspire  dread  in  the  boldest 
breast,  when  viewed  from  the  water.  Lake  Erie 
has  a  great  variety  of  fine  fish,  such  as  sturgeon, 
eel,  white  fish,  trout,  perch,  &c.  Lakes  nuron 
and  Michigan  afford  communication  with  lake 
Erie,  by  vessels  of  eight  feet  draught.  There  are 
portages  into  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  from  tiie  Wa- 
oash.  Great  Miami,  Muskingum,  and  Aileghanv, 
from  two  to  16  miles.  The  portage  between  the 
Ohio  and  Potowmac  will  be  dbout  ^  miles,  when 
the  obstructions  in  the  Monongahela  and  Cheats 
rivers  are  removed.] 

[Erie,  Fort,  a  strong  fortification  in  Upper 
Canada  ;  situated  on  the  «i.  show  of  lake  Erie,  and 
on  the  o.  bank  of  Niagara  river,  S4  miles  s.  by  e. 
of  Niagara  fbrt,  and  14  above  the  carrying  place 
at  the  fidb  of  Niagara.  Lat.  48^  54'  it.  Long. 
78*  Sff  30"  w.j 

ERiES,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  New  France  or 
C!annda,  which  gives  its  name  te  the  former  lake, 
and  signifies,  in  the  language  of  theconntry.  Cats ; 
a  name  by  which  it  b  uso  known  by  the  Fvencfa, 
and  which  was  given  it  from  the  abundanoe  of 
those  animals  found  in  it.  The  Iroquees  destroyed 
it  in  1655 ;  and  atthough  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  fortune  was  much  against  ttem,  they  gaamd 
their  end  by  valour  and  perseverance;  ai^,  in- 
deed, were  it  not  for  flie  lake  of  this  name,  which 
afibrded  an  asyhm  to  the  wictcked  fugitives,  not 
even  the  memory  of  them  would  at  present  hav» 
remained. 

ERIN,  a  river  of  the  island  and  government  of 
Trinidad. 

£ERROL,  a  imal  town  on  lake  Umbagog,  in 
the  jiw  easternmost  settled  part  of  Grafton  county^ 
New  Hampshire ;  incorporated  in  1774.] 

[ERYINE,  a  township  in  Ontario  county.  New 
York.  Of  its  inhabitants  93  are  qualified  to  be 
electors.1 

ESCALADA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
tapimship  of  the  Rio  Janmro  in  Brazil ;  situati 
near  the  coast,  and  to  the  s.  of  the  Jac&ri. 

ESC  AM  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cgpim$isimp  of  5.  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  situate  between 
those  of  FMlrosa  and  llon^ua. 

[ESCAMBIA,  one  ot  the  most  considerable 
rivers  that  fall  into  tbe  bay  of  Pensacola,  in  W. 
Florida,  empties  itself  nearthe  Iieadof  the  it.  branch, 
about  le  or  15  mika  (warn  Pensacola,  through  eeva» 
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ral  marshes  and  chaoneb,  which  have  a  number  of 
islands  between  them  that  are  overflowed  when  the 
water  is  high.  A  shoal  near  its  mouth  prevents 
vessels  drawing  more  than  five  or  six  feet  from  en- 
tering ;  but  there  is  from  two  to  four  fathoms  of 
water  afterwards.  Captain  Hutchins  ascended  it 
in  a  boat  upwards  of  80  miles,  and  from  the  depth 
of  water  there,  it  appeared  to-be  navigable  foi petit' 
augers  many  miles  further.  It  is  uncertain  where 
its  source  is.  The  course  is  very  winding.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  2&.  side,  was  the  town 
of  Camblcton,  settled  by  French  protestants  in 
1766,  but  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

The  lands  in  general,  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
are  rich,  low,  or  swampy,  admirably  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  rice  or  corn.  The  great  number  of 
rivulets  which  fall  into  this  river  from  the  high 
circumjacent  country,  may  be  led  over  any  part  ot 
the  rice  lands,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Toe  nu- 
mOTOus  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  some  of 
very  considerable  extent,  are  not  inferior  for  rice 
to  any  in  America.  The  settlements  made  by 
Messrs.  Tait  and  Mitchell,  Captain  Johnson,  Mr. 
M^Kinnon,  and  some  others,  are  very  evident 
proofs  of  t%is  assertion ;  who  within  two  years  of 
their  first  settlement,  had  nearly  cleared  all  the  ex- 
penccs  they  had  been  at  in  making  very  consider- 
able establishments ;  and  would  entirelv  have  done 
it  in  another  year,  had  not  the  Spaniards  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country.] 

ESCANDON,  a.  city  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Sierra  Gorda,  on  the  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Mexico,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana ; 
founded  by  the  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Quenetaro, 
Don  Joseph  Escandon,  Count  of  Sierra  Gorda,  who 
thus  called  it  after  hb  own  name,  in  1748. 

ESCAPUZALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  akaldia 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  lies  on  the  direct  road 
which  leads  to'  Popantla.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
settlements  of  this  jurisdiction,  in  which  many 
Spanbh  families  have  establishoi  themselves.  It 
contains  also  535  families  of  Indians,  and  a  con- 
vent of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo.  For- 
merly, and  in  the  time  of  the  Gentile  Indians,  it 
was  a  court,  and  the  place  where  all  the  valuables 
of  gold  and  silver  were  manufactured  for  the  Em- 
peror Motezuma ;  where  also  was  a  foundery  of 
metals,  the  artificers  being  noted  for  their  great 
skill  and  ingenuity  :  indeed,  at  the  present  time, 
the  brass-foundcries  are  much  celebrated,  and  in 
them  are  cast  bells,  keys,  and  hinges.  It  is  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Tacuba. 

ESCARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coV'^ 
reghniento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija^in  the  arch- 


bishopric of  Charcas  and  kingdom  of  Peru ;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capftal. 

ESCATARI,  a  small  island  of  N.America; 
five  leagues  to  the  n.  of  Louisburg  in  Cape 
Breton. 

ESCATEOPAN,  Santa  Maria  db,  a  settle- 
ment  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
akaldia  mayor  of  Zacualpa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
contains  175  families  of  Mexican  Indians,  and  is 
S3  leagues  to  the  s.  w.  of  Mexico. 

ESCLAVOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

ESCOBAR,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  Rio  Negro. 

ESCOCIA.    See  Acadia. 

ESCOIPE,  a  settlement  of  the. province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  belonging  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Salta,  and  annexra  to  the 
curacy  of  Cbuquiana. 

ESCOLLOS,  some  isles  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Peru,  in  the  province  and  corregimienio  of 
Nasca.  • 

ESCONDIEM),   Port,    on  the    coast  o{  the 

Erovince  and  government  of  Venezuela.  It  is 
irge,  convenient,  and  much  frequented  by  foreign 
vessek,  who  come  to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade 
on  these  coasts.     It  is  in  the  peninsula  of  Para- 

fuana,  between  cape  San  Roman  and  the  point 
iacolla. 

EscoNDiDo,  another  port,  onthe  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  California,  or  Red  sea  of  Cortes,  opposite 
the  island  Carmen. 

EscoNDiDO,  another,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  bland 
of  Cuba,  between  the  ports  Yatera  and  Guan- 
tanamo. 

EscoNDiDO,  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  prb^ 
vince  and  aladdia  mat/or  of  Tabasco  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  is  one  of  the  three  entrances  of  the 
lake  Terminos,  which  are  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Tris. 

EscoNDiDO,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  coast 
of  Florida ; '  one  of  those  which  form  the  bay  of 
Apalache. 

ESCORGOVI VE,  a  river ;  of  the  province 
and  captainskip  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  enters 
the  sea  between  the  point  Calta  and  the.  port  Abor- 
roen. 

ESCOVEDO,  Mountain  of,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor 
of  Xerez  in  Nueva  Espafia.    Seven  leagues  5.  ®.* 
of  its  capital. 

ESCUDO  River,  in  Veragua,  of  the  pr4>vioce 
and  government  of  thb  name,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme.    It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
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gold  mines  of  Guerrero,  and  enters  the  sea  oppo- 
site the  island  of  its  name. 

ESCUITLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

liSCUPIL,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  en- 
ters the  Gatima. 

ESHEZET-TOOK,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  ;  si- 
tuate on  tlie  5.  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the  port  and 
cape  of  Gidore. 

ESMERALDAS^  a  town  of  the  captainship  of 
Caracas;  situate  on  the  n.  shoreof  the  river  Ori- 
noco, near  the  place  where  this  river  communicates 
with  the  river  Pfegro  by  the  canal  of  Casiriaqui. 
Lat.  y  11'  If.     Long.  66^  3' w. 

Esmeralda^, -or  Atacames,  a  province  and 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate 
between  the  two  jurisdictions  of  Guayaquil  and 
Barbacoas,  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea ;  bounded  by 
the  province  of  Popayan  at  the  settlement  of  Us- 
m&l,  which  is  the  liiie  of  division  which  on  the  s. 
separates  it  from  the.district  of  Guayaquil;  on  the 
w.  by  the  provinces  of  Quito  and  Ibarra.  It  is 
5S  leagues m  length,  enjoys  different  temperatures, 
is  yery  fertile,  and  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
ductions; <the  principal  of  which,  and  such  as 
in  which  it  traffics,  are  wax,  copal,'  balsams,  tar, 
pitch,  bainilla,*  achote,  brambles,  the-  herb  of 
which  indigo  is  made,  tobacco,  and  cacao  of  a 
most  excellent  quality,  and  such  as  is  esteemed 
even  above  that  of  Guayaquil.  In  its  mountains 
grow  the  most  exquisite  sorts  of  woods.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  several  rivers ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Mira  and  the  Santiago.  These  rivers  are 
navigable,  and  upon  their  shores  and  in  their 
creeks  there  is  found  washed  up  in  their  sand  a 
considerable  portion  of  gold  ;  the  same  having,  in 
all  probability,  been  rubbed  off  from  some  of  the 
many  niines  of  this  metal  which  these  waters  lave. 
The  said  mines,  when  worked,  have  produced,  on 
account  of  th^ir  advantageous  situation,  more 
riches  than  even  the  mines  of  Barbacoas.  This 
province  abounds  greatly  ^n  cattle,  and  has 
likewise  mines  of  excellmt  emeralds,  and  from 
this<circumstance  it  takes  its  name.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  uncultivated  and  neglected,  through  igno- 
rance of  \\»  fertility  and  riches,  until  the  same 
were  discovered  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcaasar,  who 
also  succeeded  in  subduing  it.  In  1621,  its  govern- 
ment and  population  surrendered  to'  the  Captain 
Pablo  Durango  Delgadillo;  at  the  same  time  stipu- 
lating or  obliging  itself  to  suffer  a  pass  to  be 
opened  trough  it  as  a  communication  to  the  other 
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provinces  of  Rey.  This  communication,  however, 
was  never  put  into  effect,  neither  by  the  present  con- 
queror nor  by  Francisco  Perez  Menacho,  who  ob- 
tained the  same  favour  in  1626.  Neither  was  the 
object  obtained  by  Vicente  Justiniani,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  nor  by  Don  Hernando  de  Soto 
Calderon,  in  1713,  until  that  the  king  granted  the 
government  to  Don  Pedro  Maldonado  y  Soto* 
mayor,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  an  illus- 
trious American,  and  a  native  of  Quito.  He  in- 
deed was  the  true  discoverer  of  these  treasures  in 
1746;  and  his  early  death,  which  occurred  in 
London,  deprived  the  state  of  services  which  would 
eventually  have  succeeded  in  making  this  one  of 
the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica^ considering  the  advantages  it  possesses,  and 
which  he  had  not  failed  to  increase,  having  been 
busied  already  in  opening  a  road  of  connection  to 
it  from  Quito,  but  which  is  at  present  entirely 
abandoned.  He  also  founded  various  settlements, 
in  order  to  establish  its  commerce  in  the  five  sea- 
ports which  it  possesses,  and  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal or  capital  is  Limones. 
'  EsMERALDAs,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San 
Mateo,  a  settlement  of  the  former  province  and 
government ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea, 
on  a  long  strip  of  land  which  forms  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Guaillabamba,  on  the  shores  of  which, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  it  was  first 
founded ;  but  it  was  afterwards  removed  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  port,  which  is  now  much  frequented 
by  vessels  which  come  to  lade  with  the  produc- 
tions of  this  province.  Lat.  53®  n.  Lon^.  79^ 
25'  w. 

EsMERALDAS,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
*  EsMERAiiDAs,  a  large  and  abundant  riyer  of 
the  province  and  government  of  its  name,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Pasto,  near  the  settlement  of  Tulc&n,  and  enters 
the  S.  sea  in  the  bay  of  S.  Mateo,  first  collecting 
the  waters  of  many  other  streams. 

EsMERALDAs,  another  river,  of  the  provinceand 
captainship  of  Puerto  Seguro  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  this  province,  in  the  which 
are  mines  of  emerald,  rvLuss.s^w,  and  enters  the 
river  Doce  or  Dulce. 

ESMITA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Popayan.     It  runs  to.  until  it  unites  itself 
with  the  Boxoleo,  with  which  it  runs  to  the  n.  w. 
(and  then  entering  the  Quilcasc,  empties  itself  into 
the  Timbio,  on  the  s.  side,  in  lat.  2^  21'  w. 

ESMORAGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  and 
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of  the  arcbbishopric  of  Charcas,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  S.  Pablo,  in  the  pro?ioce  of  Lipes. 

nESOPUS.    See  Kinciton,  New  York.] 

ESPADA,  Point  of,  at  the  e.  head  and  coast  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the  river 
Higuej  and  the  bay  of  Yuinba,  opposite  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

ESPAGNOLS,  Bay  of  the^  or  Of  the  Spa- 
niards, on  the  e.  coast  of  the  isla  Real  or  Cape 
BretcHi,  between  the  bay  of  Coul  and  cape  Ver- 
drone.     _ 

ESPANA,  NusvAy  a  spacious  kingdom  of  N. 
America,  the  limits  of  which  towards  the  n.  are 
not  known.  It  runs  in  length,  from  9t.  to^.  from 
die  port  of  Acapuloo,  in  tne  Pacific,  to  the  last 
settlements  in  the  n. ;  being  670  leagues  long  and 
idOO  wide  in  the  upper  part,  from  the  river  of  St. 
Lawrence  or  Canada,  in  the  N.  sea,  to  the  pro- 
riuce  of  I.ios  Apaches,  on  the  s,  coast,  at  its 
narrowest  part,  and  where  it  forms  the  bay  of  Mex« 
ico,  which  is  the  distance  between  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  that  of  Navidad  in  the  S.  sea.  It 
is  only  280  leagues  across;  and  its  territory  forms 
in  its  figure  here  the  gulf  or  bay  called  Cam- 
peche,  from  the  cape  of  Florida  to  that  of  Cote- 
cbe,  in  the  province  of  Yuoatan.  It  runs  from 
iPi.9.  to  5.  e.  forming,  as  it  were,  an  isthmus 
obliquely  between  the  two  seas,  from  lat  14^  to  19^ 
between  the  e.  and  s.  points,  and  then  extends  it- 
self as  far  as  the  cape  Tiburoo  and  river  of  Con- 
f'  »,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  provinces  of 
ierra  Finne.  This  extensive  country  was  dis- 
covered by  Francisco  Femandei  de  Cordoba, 
through  the  province  of  Yucatan,  in  1515,  and 
was  conquered  and  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Spain  by  the  renowned  Heman  Cort^, 
Marquis  del  Valle^  native  of  Medellin,  in  Estre- 
madura,  in  1501.  The  whole  of  it  is  governed  by 
a  viceroy,  who  is  also  a  captain-general,  whose 
government  extends  beyond  that  of  any  other  mo- 
narch. In  his  district  is  an  archbidbopric  and 
nine  bishoprics  sufiragan  to  the  same ;  these  are 
as  follows :  The  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Oaxaca, 
Duraago,  Guatemala,  Mechoacdn,  Antequera, 
GuadalBxaia,  Yucatan,  and  Chiapa.  Here  are 
three  royal  audiences,  which  are  established  in 
Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  and  Guatemala;  and  in 
these  are  contained  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa, 
Cttliacan,  Chiametlan,  Xalisco,  Mechoac&n,  Mex- 
ico, TIaxak,  Oaxaca,  Nneva  Viascaya,  Zacate- 
caa  or  Nueva  Galtcia,  Gruadalaxara,  Nuevo  Leon, 
Guastecaor  Panuoo,  Soconusco,  Chiapa,  Tobasoo, 
Yucat&n,  Vera  Psz,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Ni- 
caragua, Costarica,  and  California;  the  saasebc^ 
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ingdivided  into  the  following  128  akaldias  mqymti^ 

governments,  and  correghmentos : 

Acapulco, 

Actop&m, 

Apam, 

Acayuca, 

Antigua, 

Acati&n, 

Amula, 

Autlan, 

Atrisco, 

S.  Bias, 

Chalco, 

Cuyoacan, 

Chietla, 

Chiautia, 

Coatep^c, 

Cozamaluapan, 

Cordoba, 

Cadereita, 

Cfaiiapa, 

Cuemavaca, 

Chalco, 

Cuiseo  de  la  Lagunai 

Colima, 

Cholula, 


Chiguagua, 

8.  ChristovaU 

EtzatUn, 

Guimeo, 

Guanaxuato, 

Guejoiotitlan, 

Huamelula, 

Huajuap&n, 

Huichiapan, 

Huejutla, 

Huauchinango, 

Guejot2ingo, 

Ixtepexi, 

Ixtlahuac&n, 

Jzucar, 

Ixmiquilp&n, 

Isia  del  Carmen, 

Justlahoac, 

S.  Juan  de  los  Llanos, 

Lerma, 

S.  Luis  de  la  Paz, 

S.  Luis  de  Potosi, 

MexilcahBingo, 

Miahuatlan, 

Metep^c, 

Maiinaico, 

Maravatio, 

Mextiitlaii  ddi  a 


S.  Miguel  el  Grande, 

Nexapa. 

Nochistfan, 

Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon, 

Nuevo  Santander, 

Oaxaca, 

Orizava, 

Otumba, 

Pachuca, 

PuebU  de  los  Angeles, 

Papanlla, 

Quatro  Villas  de  Oaxaca, 

Quautia  Amilpas, 

Quautitlan, 

Queretaro, 

Sayula, 

Temascaltepdc, 

Tepeaca, 

Tecali, 

Tehuacaa  de  las  Graoa- 

das, 
Teutitlan  del  Camino, 
Teutitla, 

Teutitlan  del  Yalta, 
Tehuantepec, 
Teococuilco^ 
Tepozcolula, 
Tepexi  de  la  Sec^a, 
Tacuba, 
Toluca, 

Tenango  del  Valle, 
Teteh  del  Rio, 
Tancitaro, 
Tlazasalca, 
Tlapujagua, 
Tasco, 
TixUa, 
Tochimilco, 
Tuh, 

Tetepango, 
Tehusitian, 
Tampico, 
Tulanzingo, 
Tetela  and  Aonotia, 
Tezcuco, 
Teotihnacan, 
Tlaxcala, 
Tabasco, 
Tuxtla, 

VilEota, 

Villa  de  Xalapa, 
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2apotIaDy 

ZumpangOy 

Zimapan, 

Zacatlan  de  las  Manza- 


nas, 


Zempoala^ 
Zelaya, 
ZacalecaSy 
Zimatlan. 


ViUa  de  Leon, 

Valladolid, 

ViUa  de  Valles, 

Vera  Cruz^ 

Xiquilpan, 

Xuchimilco, 

Xicay&n, 

Xalapa  de  la  Feria, 

Yahualica, 

Zacualpan, 

All  these  are  divided  into  235  curacies  and  S3 
missions,  many  of  tbem,  or  indeed  tlie  greater 
part,  having  been  founded  and  established  by  the 
regulars  of  the  extinguished  company  of  Je- 
suits; the  same  being  now  under  the  charge  of 
the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  and  of  those 
of  St.  Domingo.  This  kingdom  is  ivatered  by 
many  lar^e  rivers,  and  an  infinite  number  of  small 
ones,  which  rise  from  innumerable  springs ;  it 
produces  nearly  all  the. fruits  of  the  known  .world, 
such  as  wheat,  garoanzas  or  Spanish  peas,  lentils, 
lice,  flax,  vines  of  the  stunted  and  branching  sorts, 
olives,  maize,  French  beans,  beans,  barley,  and 
jnany  other  fruits,  not  to  mention  wax,  silk,  pep- 
j>er,  saffron,  and  cinnamon,  although  the  quality 
of  the  two  latter  are  somewhat  inferior,  owing  to 
the  want  of  cultivation :  it  abounds  in  cacao^  bal- 
sams, resins,  and  medicinal  herbs;  also  in  sugar, 
honey,  and  sweetmeats,  which  are  made  in 
abundance ;  in  purple,  cochineal,  and  other  dyes ; 
in  cotton,  of  which  the  finest  and  most  excellent 
manufactures  are  made ;  in  cattle  of  the  large  and 
small  sort  and  of  every  species,  as  neat  cattle, 
mares,  sheep,  and  swine ;  and  all  of  these  in  such 
abundance,  that  although  they  were  originally 
brought  from  Europe,  they  are  now  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  supply  other  countries  and  kingdoms 
as  large  as  itself;  likewise  the  number  of  native 
animals,  as  well  terrestrial  as  aerial  and  aquatic, 
is  very  great,  and  the  variety  of  their  species  asto- 
nishing. By  all  these  productions,  and  by  an  in- 
finite quantity  of  others,  which  it  is  not  allowable 
for  us  to  enumerate  in  the  limits  of  our  article,  it 
maintains  a  very  large  commerce,  and  may  be 
Io6](ed  u{x>n  as  one  of  the  richest,  most  opulent, 
and  flourishing  kingdoms  in  the  whole  world.  It 
contains  35  reales  or  silver  mines,  not  to  mention 
many  others  which  have  been,  as  it  were,  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  great  expence  of  labour ;  from 
all  of  them,  however,  have  been  extracted,  and  are 
now  actually  extracted,  immense  riches,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  mines  of  gold,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
iron,  and  steel;  although  these  yield  but  incon- 
siderably^ 

W  hen  Uiis  country  vras  entered  by  the  Spaniards, 
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it  was  governed  by  an  emperor,  who  was  elective, 
and  who  was  called  Motezuma,  and  to  whom 
many  other  kings,  the  rulers  of  an  infinite  number 
of  nations,  were  tributary;  their  sub-governments 
comprehendinff  many  millions  of  idolatrous  and 
superstitious  Indians.  The  most  numerous  na- 
tions were  those  of  the  Mexicanos,  and  those  of  the 
Tlaxcalticas,  who  formed  a  republic  ind(?pendent  of 
the  aforesaid  empror :  with  all  their  barbarism  they 
acknowledged  the  laws  and  principles  of  civil  life ; 
they  had  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  the  arts ; 
they  adored  different  idols,  the  principal  of  which 
was  Huitzilputzil,  and  to  this  they  sacrificed  as 
well  as  to  many  others,  all  of  which  had  their 
respective  temples,  and  were  different  amongst  the 
thousand  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

These  are  valorous,  and  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  stratagems  and  arts  of  war,  having  much 
harassed  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  this 
kingdom.  There  are  indeed  at  the  present  day 
many  vast  nations  and  provinces  which  could  never 
be  reduced,  and  in  which  reside  many  apostolic 
missionaries,  who  are  continually  making  prose- 
lytes to  the  Catholic  faith,  though  not  without 
Sreat  labours,  and  even  hazard  of  their  lives,  many 
^  aving  already  perished  in  their  laudable  pursuits. 
This  kingdom,  to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the 
name  of  P^ueva  Espaua,  from  the  similarity  they 
thought  it  to  possess  to  theur  native  country,  en- 
joys, equally  with  that,  climates  that  are  cold, 
temperate,  and  warm :  it  has  suffered  various 
plagues,  when  thousands  of  Indians  have  perished, 
as  particularly  in  that  which  happened  in  1545, 
when  no  less  than  800,000  fell  a  prey  to  its  ravages  ; 
also  in  that  of  1756,  which  lasted  nearly  half  the 
following  year,  and  when  more  than  2,000,000 
died;  and  this,  without  mentioning  the  frequent 
and  distressing  ravages  of  the  snudl-pox,  which 
disorder  was  known  here  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards:  its  population  consists  at  present  of 
these,  of  Musteesy  Mulattoes,  Indians,  free  Ne- 
groes, and  slaves  who  are  employed  in  labour. 

[IND£X     TO     THE   ADDITlONAri     MATTER    RE- 
SPECTING NUEVA   £SPANA. 

1.  Population. — 2.  Increase  of  taxes ^  roads y  8fc. 

— 3.  Mines* — 4.  Agriculture  and  productions. 

— 5.  Manufactures  and  commerce. — 6.  Hevenue 

and  military  defence. 

1  •  Population. — The  first  observation  that  strikes 
us  on  the  perusal  of  the  work  of  Humboldt,  and 
other  recent  works  on  Nueva  Espana,  is  the  ereat 
and  rapid  improvement  of  that  kingdom  within 
the  last  SO  years. 

The  rapid  increase  of  its  population  appears 
from  the  registers  uif  births  and  burials :  these  are 
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[kept  in  many  places  with  great  accnracy^  by  the 
parish  clergy ,  whose  emoluments  depend,  in  part, 
on  the  casualties  arising  from  baptisms  and  tune- 
rals.  Through  the  favour  of  the  archbishoD  of 
Mexico,  Mr.  Humboldt  had  free  access  to  these 
collections ;  the  result  of  his  examination  was, 
that  the  proportion  of  births  todeathstbroughout  the 
kingdom,  is  as  170  to  100;  in  some  parts  of  the 
table-land  of  Mexico,  the  proportion  was  as  high 
as  S53  to  100 ;  but  at  Panuco,  on  the  coast  of  the 
N.  sea,  it  was  as  low  as  123  to  100:  this  difference 
arises  from  the  firreat  salubrity  of  the  table-land  in 
the  centre  of  Nueva  Espaiia,  compared  with  the 
low,  marshy  lands  upon  the  coast.  Mr.  Hum- 
lx>ldt  justly  remarks,  that  the  salubrity  of  tro- 
pical climates  depends  more  on  the  dryness  of  the 
air,  than  on  any  of  its  other  sensible  qualities. 
The  burning  province  of  Cumaqa,  the  coast  of 
Coro,  and  the  plains  of  Caracas,  prove  that  ex- 
cessive heat  alone  is  not  unfavourable  to  human 
life.  It  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  very 
hot  but  dry  countries,  mankind  attain  to  a  greater 
age  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  One  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  this  longevity  is  related  by  Hum- 
boldt, as  having  occurr^  within  his  own  observa- 
tion :  while  he  was  at  Lima,  a  Peruvian  Indian 
died  at  the  age  of  147 :  having  been  married  for 
90  years  to  the  same  woman,  who  had  lived  to 
the  age  of  1 17 ;  till  he  attained  to  the  age  of  130, 
this  venerable  personage  used  to  walk  three  or  four 
leagues  every  day,  but  for  the  last  12  years  of  his 
life  he  had  lost  his  sight.  Many  instances  of 
similar  longevity  are  related  in  the  Mercurio 
P^ruano. 

But  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  which  constitutes 
three-fifths  of  the  kingdom,  enjovs  not  only  a  dry 
and  light  atmosphere,  but  a  mild  and  temperate 
climate ;  the  winters  are  as  gentle  as  at  Naples ; 
the  medium  temperature  of  that  season  is  from  13° 
to  14°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer :  sometimes, 
indeed,  though  rarely,  the  thermometer  descends 
below  the  freezing  point ;  but  in  the  greatest  heat 
of  summer,  it  never  rises  in  the  shade  above  24°. 
On  the  coast,  the  medium  temperature  of  the 
whole  year  is,  on  the  contrary,  about  25°  or  26° ; 
and  wherever  the  air  is  moist  as  well  as  hot,  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  unwholesome:  this  is  the 
case  upon  the  n^  coast  of  Mexico,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Alvarado  to  the  river  Tampico,  and 
plains  of  New  Santander ;  and  the  s.  coast  is 
equally  unhealthy,  from  San  Bias  to  Acapulco. 
liie  combination  of  heat  and  ij^isture  in  tne  at- 
mosphere, in  like  manner,  renders  the  coast  of 
Caracas  unwholesome,  from  New  Barcelona  to 
Puerto  Caballo. 


Tlie  population  of  the  whole  viceroyalty  of  Nueva 
Espana,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Humboldt  from  the 
proportion  of  births  and  deaths  ^iven  by  the 
parish  registers,  and  from  an  actuiS  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  made  in  1793  by  the  Count  of 
Rcvillagi^edo,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom,  amounted 
at  that  time  to  4,^483,559  souls ;  and  in  1808, 
to  7,800,000.  From  an  examination  of  the  re- 
gisters of  different  parishes,  he  estimates  the  pro. 
portion  of  births  to  the  whole  population  as  one  to 
17,  and  that  of  deaths  as  one  to  30 ;  and  he  finds 
the  number  of  male  births  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  females,  in  the  proportion  of  100  (o  97,  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  observed  in 
France.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  fact,  that  the  number  of  females 
bom  in  Chile  greatly  exceeds  that  of  males,  iu 
the  proportion,  as  some  accounts  state,  of  two  to 
one. 

The  tithes,  which  are  collected  from  all  sorts  of 
agricultural  produce,  have  doubled  in  their  amount 
in  24  years,  and  he  describes  the  general  face  of 
the  country  as  indicating  the  rapid  progress  and 
extension  of  its  agriculture.  Fields  brought  re- 
cently into  cultivation,  country  houses  building 
or  lately  erected,  populous,  rising,  and  industrious 
villages,  are  the  objects  which  meet  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  in  every  direction  in  which  he  crosses 
the  country. 

2.  Increase  of  taxes y  roads ^  8fC. — Another  indi- 
cation of  the  growing  prosperity  of  Nueva  Espana, 
is  the  increasing  productiveness  of  the  taxes  levied 
on  its  internal  trade  and  consumption  :  to  this  fiict, 
as  to  the  former,  Mr.  Humboldt  bears  witness  ift 
general  terms ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  Viagero  Uni- 
veral,  t.  27,  p.  11,  that  the  duty  of  akabala  in 
the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana,  which,  from  1766 
to  1778  inclusive,  yielded  only  19,844,054  dollars, 
produced,  in  the  same  number  of  years,  from  1779 
to  1791  inclusive,  34,218,463|  dollars;  making 
a  difference  in  favour  of  the  second  period,  of 
14,374,409.  The  akabaln  is  a  tax  of  6  per  cent, 
on  commodities  sold  in  the  interior  of  the  couutiy, 
and  exacted  as  often  as  the  sale  is  repeated.  Its 
productiveness  is  consequently  the  best  indication 
possible  of  the  briskness  of  internal  trade. 

Nothing  mord  sensibly  contributes  to  promote 
the  industry  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  than  the 
construction  of  roads  for  its  internal  commerce ; 
and  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  its  flourish- 
ing and  improving  state,  than  the  multiplication 
of  these  means  of  communication.  Thus  we  find  in 
Mexico,  that  the  magnificent  carriape-road  from 
the  capital  to  Vera  Cruz,  which  had  reached  no 
further  than  Puebia,  in  1795,  has  been  carried,] 
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i  £for  some  yean  past^  as  far  as  Perote,  and  is  now,  not  more  tlian  1700  or  SOOO  metres  above  the  leTel 

t  at  the  instance  of  the  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz,  con*  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields^  cities, 

e  ducted  in  part  down  the  mountains  to  that  city,  and  yiHases;  affording,  in  abundance,  all  that  can 

I  A  road  was  also  made,  in  1800,  across  the  isthmus  be  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  mine  or  jconvenience 

i  4>fTebuantepec.,  from  the  river  Huasacualco  to  the  of  the  miner.     It  is  accordingly  found,  that  the 

I  river  Chimalapa,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  mortality  in  the  mining  districts  of  Mexico,  is  not 

I  indigo  of  Guatemala  to  Vera  Cruz.  Other  roads  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  tlie  kingdom.  An 
have  also  been  constructed  in  the  interior  of  the  examination  .of  the  parish  registers  of  Guanaxuato 
Ungdora.  and  Zacatecas,  whi£:h  are  the  seats  of  the  two 

3.  Mines. — But  Ihe  great  and  rapid  progress  of  principal  mines  of  Nueva  EspaiSa,  has  convinced 

I I  Nueva  Espana  is  nowhere  so  strikingly    exem-  Mr.  Humboldt  of  this  truths  he  found,  that  in 
(               plified  as  in  the  increasing  productiveness  of  its  Guanaxnata  .the  number  pf  births  from  1797  to 

mines :  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  long  since  refuted  by  1803   was,  to  the  number  of  deaths,  as  201  to 

UUoa,  that  the  labour  of  the  mines  has  been  a  100. 

principal  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  Spanish        But,  if  the  labojur  of  the  mbes  is  not  that 

America:   were  that  occupation   more  unwhole-  scourge  of  humanity,  which  well  meaning  but  iH 

aome  than  it  really  is,  the  number  of  persons  em«  informed  writers  have  imagined,  .there  can  be  no 

ployed  in  it  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  any  sen«  boubtofthe  propriety  xifstwng  the  increased  pro« 

sible  effect  on  the  general  population  of  the  conn-  ductiveness  of  tne  mines  as  i>ne  of  the  symptoms 

try.    The  mines  of  Nueva  £&pana  are  at  this-  mo-  of  Ae  growing  prosperity  of  the  country.    An  in>- 

tnent  the  most  productive  of  any  that  were  ever  crease  of  the  produce  of  the  precious  metals  tends^ 

ivorked  in  any  country,  at  any  period  of  history ;  no  doubt,  to  a  depreciation  of  their  value ;  but 

and  jret  the  whole  number  of  persons  emjrioyed  in  this  objection,  which  has  been  urged  in  Europe^ 

working  these  mines  under  ground,  does  not  ex«  against  the  fiirther  workinj^of  the  American  minea^ 

ibeed  30,000,  or  one  two-hundredth  part  of  the  would  apply,  with  equal  &rce,  against  the  extent 

vrhole  population  of  the  kingdom^    Some  of  the  sion  of  any  branch  of  agriculture  or  manu&ctures^ 

occupations  connected  with  mining  are  more  la-  every  increase  of  supply  tends   to  diminish  tha 

borious,  and  less  favourable  to  healthy  than  the  value  of  the  article  produced;  but  the  natural  cor* 

employments  of  apiculture ;  but  the  choice  of  cective  of  this  evil,  when  it  becomes  one,  is  the  re- 

aucli  occupations  is  voluntaiy,  for,  in  Mexico  at  duction  of  profit  to  the  grower  jor  manufiicturery 

least,  the  labour  of  the  miner  is  perfectly  free,  his  who  will  abandon  his  tnde  or  occupation  as  soon 

wages  are  high.  In  proportion  to  the  unwholesome-  as  he  finds  that  he  can  no  longer  cany  it  on  with 

neas,  disagreeableness,  and  severity  of  his  work;  advantage.    Butsofiiristhetoadeof  mining  from 

and  he  b  secure  from  bad  usage,  as  he  is  at  liberty  having  arrived  at  this  -state  in  America,  that  at  no 

to  quit  his  master  and  employment  when  he  pleases,  period  since  the  discovery  of  that  continent,  havo 

imdmay  hire  himself,  if  he  chooses,  at  another  there  been  so  many  opulent  individuals  engaged 

mine.    The  mita  Uwdcj  or  forced  labour  of  the  in  jnininff,  or  such  Quantities  of  the  precious  jn^Sab 

Indians,  has  been  abolished  in  Mexico  for  at  least  extracted  annually  irom  the  mines.    In  the  king* 

40 years;  Robertson  was  in  error  when  he  sup*  dom  of  Nueva  Espafia,  in  particular,  the  inn* 

posed  that  it  stUl  existed.    The  circumstances  of  provement  of  the  nunes  has  been  rapid  and  con* 

the  principal  Mexican  mines  are  £eivoumble  to  jthe  siderable,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table^ 

health  ana  accommodation  of  the  miners  :  instead  which  gives  the  average  of  the  annual  coinage  df 

4)fbein|^  situated  in  barren  mountains,  adjoining  Mexico,  during  successive  periods,  from  1792  to 

to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  like  the  mines  of  near  the  present  time^  extracted  from  the  K^isten 

Potosi,  Pasco,  ana  Chota,  in  Peru,  the  richest  of  the  .mint. 
Mid  most  abundant  mines  of  Nueva  Espana  ace 
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[Ateraoe  of  thb  annual  coinage  of  Mexico. 


From  1733  to  1742,  ten  yean 
From  1743  to  1752,  ten  years 
From  1753  to  1762,  ten  years 
From  1763  to  1 77 1,  nine  years 
From  1772  to  1782,  eleven  years 
From  1783  to  1792,  ten  years 
In  1793. 

Silver  Dollars. 

Gold  Dollars. 

Total  Dollars. 

8,998,209^ 
1 1,566,030 
ll,i)71,8S.M 
11,77T,909| 
17,551,906V^ 
19,491, 309^7^ 
23,428,680 
21,084,787f 

434,050| 

455,109A 
462,773i 

761,5534- 
835,586 
644,040j 
884,262 

9,432,2591 

12,02 1,139  A 
I2,434,603i% 

12,5S9,462f 

18,387,492^ 

20,135,3401 

...... 

From  1795  to  1804,  ten  years 

The  first  six  rows  of  figures  in  the  preceding 
table,  ai'e  calculated  from  data  furnished  by  the 
Mercurio  Peniano^  vol.  x.  p.  133 ;  the  seventh 
is  extracted  from  the  same  work,  vol.  xi.  p.  13 ; 
and  the  last  calculated  from  a  statement  furnished 
by  Espinosa,  director  of  the  coxa  deamsolidacion^ 
or  sinking  fund,  at  Madrid.  As  very  little  bullion 
is  exported  from  Mexico,  the  amoimt  of  the 
coinage  is,  in  general,  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  mines ;  occasionally, 
bowever,  it  is  less.  In  1790,  one  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  were  remitted,  in  bullion,  io  the  king 
from  Vera,  Gruz.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  great  increase  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 

?recious  metals,  and  particularly  of  silver,  since 
771 :  the  facts  statea  in  the  table  speak  plainly 
for  themselves. 

It  will  surprise  the  generality  of  our  readers,  to 
be  told  that  the  silver  mines  of  Nueva  Espana, 
the  most  productive  of  any  that  have  been  ever 
known,  are  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  the 
mineral  they  contain.  A  quintal,  or  1600  ounces, 
of  silver  ore,  affords,  at  a  medium,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  ounces  of  pure  silver:  the  same 
quantity  of  mineral,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Marien- 
berg  in  Saxony,  yields  from  10  to  15  ounces.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  but  its 
abundance,  and  the  facility  of  working  it,  which 
render  the  mines  of  Nueva  Espana  so  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Europe. 

The  fact  of  the  small  number  of  persons  employ- 
ed in  the  labour  of  the  mines,  is  not  less  contrary 
to  the  commonly  received  opinions  on  this  subject. 
The  mines  of  Guaiiaxuato,  infinitely  richer  than 
those  of  Potosi  ever  wer^  afforded,  from  1796  to 
1803,  near  40,000,000  of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver, 
or  very  near  5,000,000  of  dollars  annually ;  that 
is,  somewhat  less  than  one  fourth  of  the.  whole 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  firom  Nueva  Espana.: 


yet  these  mines,  productive  as  they  were,  did  not 
employ  more  than  5000  workmenof  every  descrip« 
tion.  The  labour  of  the  mines  is  perfectly  free  m 
Mexico,  and  no  species  of  labour  is  so  well  paid ; 
a  miner  earns  from  35  to  SO  francs  a  week, 
that  is,  from  five  to  five  dollars  and  a  half; 
while  the  wages  of  the  common  labourer  are 
not  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  tena* 
terosy  or  persons  who  carry  the  ore  on  their 
backs  from  the  place  where  it  is  dug  out  of  the 
mine,  to  the  place  where  it  is  collect^  in  heaps, 
receive  six  francs  for  a  day's  work  of  six  hours. 
No  slaves,  criminals,  or  forced  labourers^  are 
ever  employed  in  the  Mexican  mines. 

Mr.  Humboldt,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  mines  of  Germany,  points  out  many  defects 
and  imperfections  in  those  of  Nueva  Espana :  one 
of  the  most  obvious  is  the  clumsy,  imperfect,  and 
expensive  mode  of  clearing  them  from  water;  in 
consequence  of  which,  some  of  the  richest  mines 
have  been  overflowed  and  abandoned;    another 

great  defect  is  the  want  of  arrangement  in  the 
isposition  of  the  galleries,  and  absence  of  lateral 
communications,  which  add  to  the  uncertaintv, 
and  increase  prodigiously  the  working  of  the 
mines.  No  plan  of  the  galleries  is  formed,  and 
no  contrivances  used  for  abridging  labour,  and 
facilitating  the  transport  of  materials.  When 
new  works  are  undertaken,  they  are  often  begun 
without  due  consideration,  and  always  conducted 
on  a  scale  too  large  and  too  expensive.    • 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  silver  obtained 
from  America,  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  means 
of  quicksilver :  the  loss  of  quicksilver  in' this 
operation  is  immense ;  the  quantity  consumed  in 
Nueva  Espana  alone  is  about  16,000  quintals  a 
year,  and  in  the  whole  of  America,  about  25,000 
quintals  are  annually  expended  ;  the  cost  of  which, 
in    the    colonies,    Mr.  Humboldt  estimates  at] 
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[6,200,000  liyres.  The  greaterpait  of  tbis  qHtck- 
silver  has  been  furnished  of  late  years  bj  the  mine 
of  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  the  residue  vas  obtained 
from  Istria  in  Camiola ;  in  180S,  Almaden  alone 
supplied  more  than  90,000  quintak.  Huenca* 
Telica  in  Peru,  ifrhich  in  the  16th  century  afforded 
for  some  years  more  than  10,000  quintals  of  quick- 
silver a  year,  does  not  yield  at  present  quite  4000 : 
such  being  the  case,  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of 
infinite  importance  to  America,  how  its  mines  are 
to  be  provided  with  quicksilver,  if  the  supply  from 
Spain  and  Germany  should  be  cut  off.  Humboldt 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  are  mines  of  cin- 
nabar in  America,  su£Scient  for  the  purpose ;  he 
enumerates  several  in  Nueva  Espana  and  Nueva 
Granada,  as  well  as  in  Peru ;  but  till  they  are 
worked  or  examined  with  greater  care  than  they 
have  been  hitherto,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  what 
quantity  of  mercury  they  are  capable  of  yielding. 
It  is  the  supply  of  mercury  that  determines  the 
productiveness  of  the  silver  mines  ;  for  such  is  the 
abundance  of  the  ore  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
that  the  only  limit  to  the  quantity  of  silver  ob- 
tained from  those  kingdoms,  is  the  want  of  mer- 
cury for  amalgamation.  The  sale  of  quicksilver 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  has  been  hitheito  a  royal 
monopoly,  and  the  distribution  of  it  among  the 
miners  a  source  of  influence,  and  possibly  of 
profit,  to  the  servants  of  the  crown.  Gulvez,  to 
whom  America  is  indebted  for  the  svstem  of 
free  trade,  reduced  the  price  of  quicksilver  from 
83  to  41  dollars  the  quintal,  and  thereby  contrr- 
buted  most  essentially  to  the  subsequent  prosperity 
and  increase  of  the  mines. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Nueva 
Espana,  as  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the 
royal  duties,  and  therefore  considerably  under  the 
truth,  amounts  to  7000  Spanish  marks  of  pure 
gold,  and  2,250,000  do.  of  pure  silver ;  the  value, 
in  dollars,  of  both  is  22,170,740;  the  gold  being 
estimated  at  145t7|  dollars,  and  the  silver  at  9^^ 
dollars,  the  Spanish  mark ;  besides  this  wemust 
add  for  contraband  829,260  dollars,  and  the  total 
produce  will  then  be  23,000,000. 

4.  Agriculture  and  productions. — The  back- 
wardness of  agriculture  in  Spanish  America,  has 
been  usually  attributed  to  its  mines  of  gold  and 
silver:  this  error  Mr.  Humboldt  successfully  re- 
futes; he  admits,  that  in  some  districts,  as  in 
Choco  and  other  parts  of  NewXjrenada,  the  people 
leave  their  fields  uncultivated,  while  they  mispend 
their  time  in  searching  for  gold  dust  in  the  beds  of 
rivers.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  Cuba,  Caracas,  and 
Guatemala,  where  there  are  no  mines,  many 
highly  cultivated  tracts  of  country  are  to  be  found ; 


but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agriculture  of  Pern  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Cuman&  or  Guayana ;  and 
in  Mexico,  the  best  cultivated  district  is  the  terri- 
tory extending  from  Salamanca  to  Guanaxuato* 
and  Leon,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  productive 
mines  of  the  world.  So  far  from  mining  being 
prejudicial  to  agriculture,  no  sooner  is  a  mine  dis- 
covered and  wrought,  than  cultivation  is  seen  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  towns  and  villages  are  built ; 
provisions  are  wanted  for  the  workmen,  and  sub- 
sistence for  the  cattle  employed  in  the  mine:; 
whatever  the  surrounding  country  can  be  made  to 
produce,  is  raised  from  it  in  abundance.  A  flou- 
rishing agriculture  is  established,  which  not  un« 
frequently  survives  the  prosperity  of  the  mines,  to 
which  it  was  indebted  for  its  origin  ;  the  husband- 
man remains  and  cultivates  his  fields,  after  the 
miner,  who  had  at  first  set  him  to  work,  is  eone 
to  another  district,  in  search  of  a  more  abundant 
or  less  exhausted  vein.  The  Indians,  in  particu- 
lar, who  prefer  a  mountainous  situation  to  living 
in  the  plains,  seldom  quit  the  farms  they  have 
established,  though  the  mines  are  abandoned^ 
which  wercf,  perhaps,  their  original  inducement 
for  settling  there.  Indian  villages  and  farms  are 
continually  found  in  the  valleys,  and  amidst  the 
precipices  of  the  highest  mountains.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  agriculture  of  Lombardy  and  Flan- 
bers  continues  to  flourish,  though  the  manufac<^ 
turing  industry  of  these  countries  has  been  long 
extinguished. 

In  nis  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Nueva  Es- 
pana, Mr.  Humboldt  enters  into  many  curious 
and  interesting  details  concerning  the  origin,  na- 
tural history,  and  cultivation  of  the  difierent  Vege- 
table prodnctions  of  that  kingdom,  in  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to.  follow  him  :  we  shall, 
therefore,  connne  ourselves  to  a  few  extracts  from 
this  part  of  his  work. 

'  Of  all  the  vegetable  productions  cultivated  for 
the  use  of  man,  there  is  none  which  aflbrds  so 
much  food  from  the  same  quantity  of  land,  as  the 
plaintain  or  banana  tree :  a  field  of  100  square 
metres  in  .plantain  trees  aflfords  4000  lbs.  weight  of 
food  ;  the  same  field  in  wheat  will  produce  about 
SO  lbs. ;  and  in  potatoes  90  lbs.  Tue  quantity  of 
food  from  the  plantain  tree  is,  therefore,  to  the 
quantity  of  fooa  from  wheat  as  133  to  one,  and  to 
the  quantity  from  potatoes  as  44  to  one :  the 
quantities  of  nourishment,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
not  proportioned  to  the  weights,  for  the  fruit  of 
the  plantain  tree  contains  a  greater  portion  of  mu- 
cilaginous juice  than  the  seeds  of  tlie  cerealia. 
An  arpenty  covered  with  plantain  trees,  will  main- 
tain 50  persons :  the  same  quantity  of  ground] 
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[flown  wiUi  wheat  will  not  support  two  individuals. 
The  plantain  tree  does  not  thrive  where  the  me* 
diura  temperature  is  below  Sl^  (centign.  therm. 
or  75^.9  F.)y  but  there  are  50,000  square  leagves 
of  the  Mexican  territory  in  that  situation.  The 
iratt  of  ihe  plantain .  tree  is  farinaceous,  but  con- 
tains a  small  portion  of  vegetable  gluten,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  Mr.  Hum- 
[>ldt  remarks,  that  in  all  tropical  countries,  sac- 
charine matter  is  considered  to  be  eminently  nu- 
tritious. 

The  same  country  that  affords  the  plantain  tree 
produces  the  cassava  root;  ihe  farina  ofthecas* 
sava  root,  called  manioc,  is  made  into  bread, 
which  the  natives,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  bread 
of  maize,  call  pan  de  ticrra  caliente.  The  flour 
ef  manioc  has  this  inestimable  advantage,  that, 
when  dried  and  toasted,  it  is  secure  from  the  de- 
predations of  worms  and  other  insects  :  it  contains^ 
besides  farinaceous  fecula,  a  saccharine  matter, 
and  a  viscous  substance  resembling  caoutchouc. 
The  cassava^  root  is  not  cultivated  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana  at  a  greater  height  than  600  or  800  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  poisonous  juice  be- 
comes harmless  by  boiling,  and  separating  the 
scum  that  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  then  used  by  the 
natives  for  seasoning  their  food.  The  original  in- 
habitants of  Hait^,  after  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  the  Spaniards,  used  to  poison  them- 
selves with  this  juice,  and  for  that  purpose  assem- 
bled in  parties  of  50  or  more  to  take  it  together. 
.  Maize  is  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nueva  Espafia :  it  is  cultivated  from  the  coast  to 
the  height  of  9800  metres  above  the  sea ;  in  very 
fertile  lands,  and  in  very  good  years,  it  gives  a 
return  of  800  for  one ;  but  the  average  return  for  the 
intra*trepical  part  of  the  country  is  not  more  than 
150  for  one,  and  in  New  California  it  is  from  70 
to  80  :  in  yery  hot  and  moist  districts  two  or  three 
crops  are  obtained  in  the  year,  but  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  only  one  is  taken.  No  crop  is  more 
uncertain  than  maize,  and  as  it  is  seldom  equally 
good  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  transport 
of  maize  qomes  to  be  the  tirincipal  branch  or  in- 
ternal commerce:  a  general  failure  of  the  crop  is 
followed  by  scarcity,  or  even  famine:  its  price 
varies  from  two  livres  and  a  half  to  25  livres  the 
fanegay  and  when  it  exceeds  10  livres  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  common  people  are  forced  to  use 
ether  and  less  wholesome  nourishment.  The  an- 
nual produce  of  Nueva  Espaiia  in  maize  is  ;esti- 
mated  at  17,000,000  of fanegas  annually.  It  may 
be  preserved  for  three  years  at  Mexico,  and  in 
colder  climates  for  six  or  seven  years.  The  In- 
dians prepare  a  fermented  liquor  from  maizes  and 


before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards^  4hey  extracted 
sugar  from  its  stalks* 

It  appears,  that  a  species  of  wheat  and  a  species 
of  barley  were  cultivated  in  Chile  before;  the  arri- 
val of  the  Spaniards,  but  that  none  of  the  cerealia  of 
the  old  continent  were  known  in  America  when  it 
was  first  discovered.  The  cerealia  are  not  cultivated 
in  the  intra-tropical  part  of  Mexico,  at  a  lower 
elevation  than  800  or  900  metres  above  the  levd 
of  the  sea,  and  in  very  small  quantity  at  a  less 
height  than  1200  or  1300.  At  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  3500  or  4000  metres,  neither  wheat 
nor  rye  come  to  maturity,  though  the  medium 
temperature  of  these  regions  is  higher  than  in  parts 
of  Siberia  and  Norway,  where  both  plants  are 
cultivated  with  success :  but  then,  the  heat  in  the 
the  latter  countries  is  very  great  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  while,  in  the 
former,  the  thermometer  never  rises  for  a  wholq 
day  above  10°  or  12^  (50°  or  52^.6  F.)  The 
Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
medium  return  throughout  the  kingdom  is  from 
SS  to  25  for  one :  in  some  places  it  gives  from  30 
to  40  for  one ;  and  in  New  California,  only  17  or 
18.  Much  wheat  is  exported  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Cuba :  barley  and  rye  thrive  very  well  in  Nueva 
Espaiia ;  oats  are  very  little  cultivated ;  the  potato 
is  a  great  object  of  culture  in  the  high  and  cola  parts 
of  the  country :  rice  is  but  little  attended  to,  though 
well  adapted  forthe marshy  lands  on  the  coast. 

The  Spanish  government  has  always  discouraged 
IB  its  colonies  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive, 
the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  plants  producing  hemp 
and  flax.  While  Humboldt  was  in  Nueva  Espafia, 
an  order  came  from  Madrid  to  grub  up  all  the 
stocks  of  vines  in  the  n.  part  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  suc« 
cess  as  to  give  alarm  to  the  merchants  of  Cadiz, 
by  the  diminished  consumption  of  wine  from  the 
mother  country.  There  is  but  one  olive  planta- 
tion in  Nueva  Espana,  and  that  belongs  to  the 
archbishop  of  Mexico :  tobacco  is  another  branch 
of  culture,  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
sacrificed  to  political  considerations.  Since  1764, 
when  the  royal  monopoly  was  established,  no  to- 
bacco can  be  planted,  except  in  particular  dis« 
tricts,  and  none  can  be  sold,  except  to  thd  king's 
ofiicers.  Parties  of  soldiers  are  employed  to  go 
about  the  country  in  search  of  tol^cco  fields;  and 
where  they  find  one  on  forbidden  ground,  they 
impose  a  nne  on  the  owner,  and  direct  the  planta« 
tion  to  be  destroyed :  this  odious  and  vexatious 
monopoly  produces  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  Mexico 
alone,  a  clear  revenue  of  more  than  S0|000,000  of 
livres  annually.] 
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[^Pulque^  or  fermented  liquor,  is  prepared  From  tbe 
sap  of  the  American  aloe  :  it  is  the  favourite  drink 
or  all  the  nations  that  speak  the  Aztetic  tongue. 
It  tastes  like  cider,  but  has  an  offensive  smell  of 
meat  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  The  ardent  spirit 
distilled  from  it  is  strictly,  prohibited  bj  law,  lest 
it  should  interfere  with  the  sale  of  Spanish  brandy ; 
but  great  quantities  of  it  arc  clandestinely  made. 
The  pita  also  furnishes  thread ;  and  the  ancient 
Mexicans  prepared  from  it  a  sort  of  paper.  Next 
to  the  maize  and  potatoe,  Mr.  Humboldt  considers 
it  the  most  useful  production  bestowed  by  nature 
on  the  mountainous  countries  of  America,  situated 
Within  the  tropics. 

Of  sugar,  Vera  Cruz  exports  annually  more  than 
half  a  million  of  arrobas;  and  Mr.  Humboldt  esti-. 
mates  the  consumption  of  that  articlejin  Nueva 
Espana  at  more  than  twice  as  much.     Cuba,  as  he 
informs  us,  exported  in  1803,  S,576,000  arrobas 
of  sugar,  and  used  for  her  internal  consumption 
44O,M0  more.     By  a  statement  of  the  export  of 
sugar  from  the  Havannah,  from  1801  to  1810  in« 
elusive,  it  appears,  that  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years    has    been    S,850,000  arrobas^    or    about 
644,000  cwt.  a  year.     Cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and 
cacaoj  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  New 
Spain ;  though  the  Mexicans,  like  all  other  Spa- 
mards,  are  great  consumers  of  chocolate.    Mr. 
Humboldt  was  at  pains  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
cacao  exported  annually  from  the  Spanbh  settle- 
;nents  ;  and,  taking  the  average  of  four  years,  from 
1799  to  1803,  he  found  it  as  follows  :  from  Vene- 
zuela and  Maracaybo,  Hb^OOO  fanegas ;  from  Cu« 
mana,  18,000 ;  from  New  Barcelona,  5000 ;   and 
from  Guayaquil,  600,000;  total,  $38,000.     But 
in  this  calculation  he  omits  the  cacao  of  Guatemala, 
which  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all.     The  whole  of 
the  vanilla  consumed  in  Europe  comes  from  the 
provinces  of  Oaxaca  and    Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain.     Mr.  Humboldt  gives  a  minute  account* of 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  which  had  not  been 
formerly  described.     Great  care  and  nicetj'^  are  re- 
quire in  drying  it.     The  demand  for  it  is  less  than 
we  should  have  expected.     The  quantity  annually 
prepared  for  use,  does  not  much  exceed  900,000 
pods,  the  value  of  which,  at  Vera  Cruz,  is  from 
30,000  to  40,000  dollars.     Cochineal  is  another 
article  of  commerce,  which  till  lately  was  the  jsole 

ftroduction  of  Nueva  Espana.  According  to  Mr. 
lumboldt^s  information,  the  province  of  Oaxaca 
furnishes  annually  32,000  arrobas  of  cochineal, 
which,  at  73  dollars,  are  worth  8)400,000  dollars. 
The  whole  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Nueva  Espana  is  valued  by  Mr.  Hum- 
boldt at  29,000)000  of  dollars ;  and  as  this  calcu« 


lation  is  founded  on  accujate  returns  of  the  amount 
of  the  tithes,  and  has  bc^n  revised  and  corrected 
by  a  very  intelligent  body,  the  municipality  of 
Valladoiid,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  The  value  of  the  precious 
metals  annually  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  same 
kingdom,  may  be  estimated  at  about  22,000,000 
of  dollars;  and  consequently,  the  wealth  which 
Nueva  Espaiia  derives  from  agriculture  exceeds 
the  wealth  which  it  derives  from  the  extraction  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  proportion  of  29  to  2i, 
or  nearly  in  that  of  4  to  3. 

The  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
are  partly  derived  from  nature,  and  partly  from 
positive  institution.  Of  the  first  class,  the  princi- 
pal is  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  climate,  and 
want  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  This  evil  has 
been  increased  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  have  cut  down  the  forests  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  have  thereby  exposed  the  soil  to  the 
stronger  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  in 
that  attenuated  atmosphere  possess  an  eztraordi- 
nary  power  of  evaporation,  as  Mr.  Humboldt  as- 
certained by  experiments.  The  dry  season,  on 
the  table-land  of  Mexico,  lasts  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  May,  without  any  inter- 
ruption from  showers.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  disappears,  and 
the  crops,  particularly  those  of  wheat,  begin  to 
suffer;  and  if  the  rains  are  delayed  much  beyond 
their  usual  time,  nothing -can  save  them  but  artifi- 
cial irrigation,  where  that  is  practicable.  Planta- 
tions of  trees,  and  a  general  system  of  irrigation^ 
are  the  remedies  for  tifiis  evil. 

The  obstacles  from  positive  institution  ate  chiefly 
the  vast  accumulations  of  landed  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons,  held  under  all  the  strict- 
ness of  Spanish  entails,  and  the  extensive  tracts  of 
country  possessed  in  common,  and  therefore  fll- 
cuhivatea  and  neglected.  The  church  lands  are 
inconsiderable  in  extent,  the  fee-simple  of  them  not 
being  valued  at  more  than  9  or  3,000,000  of  dol- 
lars. But  in  addition  to  the  landed  estate  of  tbe 
clergy,  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  mortgages  on 
land  to  the  amount  of  44,600,000  of  dollars,  for 
which  the  proprietors  of  the  land  pay  them  an  an- 
nual interest.  In  1804,  the  greedy  and  necessi- 
tous court  of  Madrid,  hearing  of  this  immense  ca» 
pital  belonging  to  the  church,  ordained  the  whole 
of  it  to  be  seiSdd  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
and  directed  its  court  of  exchequer  at  Mexico  to 
exact  payment,  not  as  heretofore  of  the  interest, 
but  of  the  principal  itself,  and  to  remit  it  by  the 
first  opportunity  to  the  mother  country,  to  be  there 
paid  into  the  sinking  fund  established  for  the  e^-j 
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Siiiciion  of  the  vales^  or  paper  raonej,  with  which 
e  kingdom  was  theninundated.  The  execution  of 
this  order,  which  must  have  ruined  the  greater 
part  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Nueva  fispana, 
by  withdrawing  from  them  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  capital,  was  attempted  by  the  Mexican  ex* 
chequer,  but  with  so  little  success,  that,  in  June 
1806,  they  had  not  received  payment  of  more  than 
J,!^00,000  dollars  of  the  sum  demanded. 

The  wages  of  labour  in  Nueva  Espana  are,  as  be- 
fore observed,  £|  reafs  de  plata  a  day,  on  the  coast, 
and  two  reeds  deplata^  or  one  fourth  of  a  dollar,  on  the 
table-land .  The  average  price  of  maize  on  the  table- 
land, where  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people^ 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Humboldt  at  five  livres  the 
fanegn.  Tbefanega  is  somewhat  more  than  one 
bushel  and  a  half ;  and  consequently  a  labourer  on 
the  table-«!and  of  Mexico,  earns  about  one  peck 
and  two  thirds  of  Indian  corn  a  day.  The  ordinary 
price  paid"  for  wheat  upon  the  farm,  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana, is  about  four  or  five  dollars  the  cargo  or  load, 
which  weighs  150  kilograms ;  but  the  expence  of 
carriage  raises  it,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  nine 
or  10  dollars  ;  the  extreme  prices  being  eight  and 
15.  The  ordinary  price  of  150  kilograms  of  wheat 
at  Paris,  according  to  Mr.  Humboldt,  is  30  francs, 
or  five  dollars  and  a  half.  W  heat  is  therefore  nearly 
twice  as  dear  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as  it  is  at  Paris. 
But,  on  the  other  band,  it  must  be  considered,  that 
wheat  is  not  so  much  an  article  of  the  first  necessity 
in  Nueva  Espana  as  it  is  in  France.  According  to 
Mr.  Humboldt,  not  more  than  1,300,000  persons 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  use  wheat  habitually  as 
an  article  of  subsistence.     There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 

Sreater  proportion  of  wheat-eaters  in  the  city  of 
lexico  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  one-half  of  its  population,  and  that  the  poorer 
part,  consists  of  Indians  and  of  mixed  casts. 

5.  Manufactures  and  commerce. — Spain  has 
been  less  rigorous  than  the  other  states  of  modern 
Europe  in  the  prohibition  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  her  colonies.  The  great  extent  and  popu- 
lousness  of  her  foreign  possessions,  the  remoteness 
of  her  principal  settlements  from  the  coast,  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  bulky  commodities  in  the 
interior  of  America,  the  want  of  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise  in  her  subjects  at  home,  the 
exclusive  attention  of  her  government  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  precious  metals,  and  its  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorant  contempt  for  other  sources  of 
opulence,  have  all  contributed  to  produce  this  dif- 
ference in  her  colonial  policy.  It  may  be  thought 
that,  as  she  was  the  only  power  in  Europe  which 
derived  a  direct  revenue  from  her  colonies,  that 
consideration  determined  her  to  relax  from  the 


usual  strictness  of  colonial  discipline ;  for  it  seems 
but  fair,  that  where  a  colony  is  tax^  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  mother  country,  its  commerce  and  in- 
ternal industrj^  should  at  least  be  free.  But  no 
such  views  of  justice  or  liberal  policy  actuated  the 
court  of  Madrid  in  this  instance.  In  all  that  re- 
lated to  the  commerce  or  navigation  of  lier  foreign 
possessions,  Spain  was  equally  jealous  with  other 
nations ;  and  though  her  laws  recognised  the  exist* 
ence  of  many  branches  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  her  colonies,  her  government  was  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  those  to  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of 
the  mother  country.  About  60  years  ago,  an  ex- 
tensive plan  for  the  establishment  of  European 
manufactures  at  Quito  was  proposed  to  the  Spanish 
ministry,  and  undertaken  with  their  consent  and 
apparent  approbation,  but  was  defeated  by  secret 
instructions  given  to  their  agents  in  America ;  and 
very  lately  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  Indian 
chintz,  in  Mexico,  was  prohibited  by  an  order 
from  Mfidrid,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  cot- 
ton manufactures  of  the  peninsula. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Nueva  Espana  are 
woollens,  cottons,  gold  and  silver  lace,  hats,  lea- 
ther, soap  and  earthenware  ;  but  the  total  value  of 
the  goods  which  they  produced,  when  Mr.  Hum- 
boldt was  in  the  country,  did  not  exceed  7  or 
8,000,000  of  dollars  annually.  Some  manufac- 
tures of  silk  have  been  introduced  since  that  time ; 
and  in  general,  all  the  manufactures',  the  finer  sorts 
especially,  have  increased  considerably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  England  and  interruption 
of  foreign  commerce.  Tobacco  and  gunpowder 
are  royal  manufactures  and  monopolies ;  and  the 
former  brings  in  to  the  crown  a  clear  revenue  of 
4,000,000  of  dollars  annually.  The  Mexican 
tradesmen  are  remarkably  skilful  in  works  of  plate 
and  jewellery  ;  and,  like  some  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions, they  have  a  singular  turn  for  imitation. 
Very  good  carriages  are  made  at  Mexico,  though 
the  best  coaches  come  from  England. 

There  are  carriage  roads  from  Mexico  to  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the 
transport  of  commodities  is  chiefly  eflected,  as  in 
the  mother  country,  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The 
new  road  from  Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  is  compared  by 
Humboldt  to  the  roads  of  Simplon  and  Mont  Ce- 
nis;  and  appears,  from  his  description,  to  be 
equally  solid,  useful,  and  magnificent. 

In  time  of  war,  the  indigo  of  Guatemala,  tlie 
cacao  of  Guayaquil,  and  even  the  copper  of  Chile, 

Eass  through  Nueva  Espaiia  in  their  way  to  Europe, 
iut  during  peace,  there  is  little  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala and  those  of  S.  America,  on  account  of  tlie] 
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[slovfM^  And  nncettkinty  of  the  navigattofi  to  therefore,  more  applicable  to  the  period  antecedent 

the  1.     From  Acaputco  to  Lima  the  passage  b  to  1796,  when  the  war  with  England  broke  out, 

8omet(mes  longer  than  from  Lima  to  Caai2.  Mex-  than  to  the  present  times.    Whoever  wish  for 

ico  and  Peru,  though  at  no  great  distance,  are  moreexact  details  must  look  to  his  work,  p.  699-— 

therefore   incapable   of  maintaining    any  consi-  708,  where  thej  will  find  the  accounts  of  the  com- 

derable  commerce  with  each  other.     The  chief  roerce  of  Vera  Cruz,   in  1802  and   1803,  pob- 

trade  of  AcapuIcO  cOntintics  stilt  to  be  its  com-  lished  by  the  consulado  of  that  place.     It  is  ne- 

merce  with    Manilla.      The   Acapuico    Manilla  cessarj  further  to  observe,  that  Mr.   Humboldt 

ship  arrives  on<5e  a'year  at  Acapuico  with  a  cargo  does  not  include,  in  this  estimate,  the  contraband 

of  Indian  goodA,  talUed  at  Iz  of  1300,000  doU  trade  on  the  coast  of  Nueva  Espaiia,  and  that  be 

hrs,  and  carries  back  silver  in  exchan^,  with  a  has  also  omitted  the  indigo  of  Guatemala,  and 

very  small  quantity  of  American  produce,  and  cacao  of  Guayaquil,  though  exported  at  Vera 
some  European  goods.                                             -  Cru2,  because  these  articles  are  not  the  produce  of 

The  commerce  of  Nuev^  Espafia  with  the  mother  that  kin^om. 
country  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  through  Vera        The  beneficial  eflects  of  the  systefti  of  a  free 

Cruz.     In  time  of  peace,  Mr.  Humboldt  estimates  trade  have  been  experienccKl  to  a  greater  extent  in 

the  annual  value  of  the  exports,  in  that  commerce,  Mexico  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spanish  Anfe* 

at  29,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  annual  value  of  rica,  Cuba  perhaps  excepted.    This  will  appear 

the  imports  at  15,000,00u.     The  following  is  his  evident  from  a  compatison  of  the  export  ot  jpro^ 

statement  of  tb«  chief  particulars*  duce  from  Nueva  Espafia  at  difierent  periods. 

Expofttd.  Dollars.  The  last^to  under  the  old  system  sailed  from 

Gold  and  silver,  in  coin,  bullion,  aad  Tera  Cruz  in  1778,  and  exported  the  produce  of 

plate I7,000,0(X>  thefour  preceding  years^  which  amounted  in  va- 

Cochineia 8,400,000  lue  to 

Sugar         .         .        .        •        •  1,300,000  Dollars. 

Flour 300,000  S,470,0S8 

Indigo,  being  (he  produce  of  Nueva  The  exports  of  produce  in  1787 — 90, 

Espafia 280,000        the  four  first  years  after  the  new 

Salt  meat  and  other  provisions     .  100,000        system  was  completely  established. 

Tanned  hides        ....  80,000        were  valued  at        .        ^        .  Il,394,66# 

Sarsaparilla         .        .        •     "   •  90flOO  • -— 

yanilla 60,000  Difference  of  the  four  years        .  d,dS4,642 

Jalap 60,000  . 

^S^:    :    :    :    :      5S:!S!  ^^^^^^'^^'«<'  \\^    :  ?;li;|g 

Pimiento 30,000        The  export  of  180S  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fair  sub- 

: ject  of  comparison-,  as  that  was  the  first  year  of 

21,790,000  peace  after  the  termination  of  a  long  war,  in  which 

— .  the  direct  commerce  with  the  mother  country  had 

Imports.  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  But  the  same 
Bale  goods,  including  woollens,  cot-  objection  does  not  apply  to  1803,  the  export  of 
tons,  linens,  and  si&s  •  .  9,1^00,000  which  was  more  than  aouble  that  of  four  years 
Paper 1,000,000  under  the  old  system,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  ex- 
Brandy  •  •  .  •  .  1,000,000  ports  of  two  years  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
Cacao           •        .        •         •        .        I,p00j000  tion  of  the  free  trade. 

Quicksilver  ....  650,000        After  considering  the  commerce  of  Nueva  Es- 

Iroif,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured   600,000  pafia  in  all  its  bmnches,  contraband  included,  Mr. 

Steel  200,000  Humbodt  gives  the  following  estimate  of  Ks  total 

Wine 700,000  amount: 

Bees-wax    .        •        .        •        .  900,000  Dollars, 

'  Annual  importation  of  foreign  goods    20,000,000 

14,600,000  exportation  of  produce  6,000,000 

This  atai^raent,  however,  must  be  considered  wi  — ^ 

%  mere  approximation  by  Mr.  Humboldt,  founded  Balance  to  be  ditchatgpd  in  money     14,000,000] 
on  the  average  of  several  years  of  pea<^;  and,  ■  ■    ■  - 
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{Annual  produce  of  the  mines 
Sxport  of  money  on  ac- 
count of  the  crown,  and 
of   private    individuals 
resiaing  in  Spain 
Export  to   discharge  the 

balance  of  trade 
Money  added  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  colony        1,000,000 


8,000,000 
14,000,000 


Dollars. 

3,068,400 

5,705,876 

15,010,974 

19,605,574 

20,200,000 

20,000,000 


10,500,000 


23^000,000 
According  to  theat>ove  author,  dollars  imported 
into  Nueva  Espaiia  and  Guatemala,  in  1803, 
amounted  to  23,000,000 ;  and  the  exports  con- 
sisted of  produce  to  the  value  of  9,000,0G0  dol- 
lars, besides  22,500,000  dollars  in  specie.  He 
also  states  their  population  at  7,800,000,  in  1808. 
6.  Jtevenue  and  military  defence. — The  follow* 
inff  tables,  selected  from  a  vast  number  of  others, 
will  show  the  progress  of  the  revenues  of  Nueva 
Espaiia,  their  present  amount,  and  their  general 
application. 

/1712    . 

Gross  revenue  of  Nueva  1  ^.^gQ    ' 
Espaiia,  in       .  J 1783 

IL  M802    ! 

Gross  revenue,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Humboldt,  in  1804 
Expence  of  internal   go- 
vernment 
Remittances  to  the  other 
colonies,  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expenccs  of  their 
internal  government     . 
Clear  revenue  remitted  to 

Madrid 6,000,000 

20,000,000 

The  colonies,  to  which  regular  remittances  are  sent 
from  Nueva  Espana,  arc  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Horida, 
and  Manilla.  The  government  of  Cuba  has,  besides, 
2,000,000  of  dollars  from  the  revenue  of  the 
island  ;  and  that  of  Manilla  1 ,700,000.  The  sub- 
jects of  Spain  in  the  Philippine  islands  arc  reckoned 
at  1,900,000. 

The  appointments  of  the  viceroy  of  Nueva 
Espana  are  inconsiderable,  being  only  60,000  dol- 
lars, or  little  more  than  13,000/.  a  year.  But  his 
indirect  means  of  amassing  wealth  are  immense. 
There  are  viceroys,  who,  after  a  few  years  resi- 
dence in  Mexico,  have  retired  with  a  fortune, 
which  they  had  acquired  there,  of  8,000,000  of 
livres,  or  above  320,000/.  When  we  consider  the 
fraud,  injustice,  and  extortion,  with  which  sudh 
fortunes  must  have  been  accumulated,  we  cease  to 


ESPANA. 

23;000,000    wonder  at  the  detestation  in  which  the  name  of 

viceroy  is  held  throuffhoui  America. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Humboldt*  s  estimate  of  the 
clear  revenue  vdiich  the  court  of  Madrid  derives 
from  its  American  possessions. 

Dollars. 
From  Nueva  Espafia      .     .    6,000,000 

Peru       1,000,000 

Buenos  Ayres       .     .     •    700,000 

New  Granada     .     .     .    500,000 


3,600,000 


8,200,000 
The  receipts  of  Guatemala,  Caracas,  and  Chile,  are 
consumed  within  the  country.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Manilla,  require  annual  remittances  from 
Mexico.  The  population  of  the  Canary  islands  is 
reckoned  at  180,000  persons,  and  their  revenue  at 
240,000  dollars ;  but  the  expence  of  their  govern- 
ment is  such,  that  they  require  an  annud  remit- 
tance from  Spain.  -* 
The  military  establishment  of  Nueva  Espaiia 
was  composed,  in  1804,  of  10,000  troops  or  the 
line,  and  22,000  militia ;  about  one-half  of  both 
consisting  of  cavalry.  The  light  cavalry  are  re- 
presented as  gbod.]  The  capital  is  Mexico, 
which  see. 

Scries  of  Viceroys,  Captains-General  of  Nueva 

Espana. 

1.  Don  Fernando  Cort6s,  Marquis  del  Talle,  na- 
tive of  Medellin  in  Estremadura.  He  was  the  first 
governor  and  chief  justice  of  this  extensive  empire, 
the  conquest  of  which  took  place  between  the 
years  1521  and  1526:  afterwards,  Don'Luis  Ponce 
de  Leon,  corregidor  of  Toledo,  was'  nominated 
as  residentiary ;  in  as  much  as  he  died  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  the  office  fbll  upon  the  Licenciate 
Marcos  de  Aguilar,  who  two  months  after  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate.  In  his  room  the  resi4ency 
was  substituted  in  the  treasurer  Alonso  de  Es- 
trada ;  the  same  governing  in  company  with  the 
Marquis  del  Valle  until  1528,  when  the  royal  au- 
dience was  established. 

2.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  governor  of  Panuco,  the 
first  president ;  he  governed  until  1530. 

3.  Don  Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  bishop 
of  St.  Domingo,  second  president,  nominated  on  ac- 
count of  his  singular  reputation  for  virtue,  pru- 
dence, and  able  government :  in  fact,  he  may  justly 
be  called  the  founder  of  every  thing  good  in  Nueva 
Espana,  and  deiserves  the  eulogium  of  every  his- 
torian. He  it  Ivas  that  caQsed  an  aqueduct  to  be 
carried  to  the  ward  or  small  settlement  of  TIateluco, 
now  called  Santiago ;  he  it  was  thatraised  brid^, 
opened  roads,  built  churches,  established  divine 
worship,  founded  the  city  of  the  PueUa  de  loi 
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Anffeles,  divided  the  jurisdictions  of  the  settlements, 
ancf encouraged  the  breed  of  cattle,  favoured  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  being  at  once  the  love  and 
cbieflv  admiration  of  all,  that  he  should  have  ac- 
complished such  great  works  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  from  1531  to  1534,  when  he  was 
destined  to  the  bbbopric  of  Cuenca  in  Nueya 
Espafia. 

4.  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  Count  of  Tendilla, 
brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar,  and  chamber- 
lain of  the  Emperor  Charles  v .  first  viceroy  of 
Nueva  Espaiia,  who  governed  with  much  skill 
and  reputation  for  17  years ;  he  of  himself  under- 
took the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Xalisco  or 
Nucva  Galicia,  and  succeeded  in  his  attempts,  dis- 
covered the  coast  of  California,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  S.  sea.  He  was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru  in  1549,  and  Don  Francisco  de  Sandoval, 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  remained  governing  as 
visitor  of  the  royal  audience.  The  latter  com- 
naLanded  the  Licentiate  Vena  to  be  whipped  for 
having  feigned  himself  to  be  visitor,  and  to  be  ba- 
nished from  the  kingdom. 

5.  Don  Luis  de  Yelasco,  of  the  bouse  of  the 
Condestables  of  Castille,  a  man  of  great  merit :  he 
entered  Mexico  in  1550,  and  acquired  the  name  of 
father  and  guardian  of  the  county,  in  as  much  as 
be  published  some  laws  in  favour  of  the  Indians 
ana  against  slavery,  founded  the  towns  of  Durango 
and  San  Sebastian  in  the  province  of  Chiametia, 
and  that  of  San  Miguel,  to  restrain  the  Chichi- 
inecfls ;  and  in  as  much  as  he  discovered  the  pro- 
vince of  Zacatecas,  and  pacified  that  of  Topia, 
sent  an  armada  to  Florida  under  Don  Tristan  de 
Luna,  and  commanded  a  causeway  or  barrier  to  be 
built,  on  account  of  the  city  having  once  sufiered 
an  extraordinary  inundation.  In  bis  time  the 
kin^om  was  visited  by  the  Licentiate  Valderrama, 
ana  he  died  in  1564. 

6.  Don  Gastor  de  Peralta,  Marquis  of  Falces  ; 
be  entered  in  1566,  and  wns  much  esteemed  for  his 
virtue  and  abilities  ;  be  liberated  the  Marquis  del 
Yalle,  and  his  brother  Don  Luis,  from  the  impeach- 
ments that  were  laid  aeainst  them ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  summoned  fo  court,  and  proper  per- 
sons were  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  case.  His 
government  lasted  until  1568. 

7.  Don  Martin  Enriquez  de  Almansa,  brother  to 
the  Marquis  of  Alcanices ;  he  established  the  gar- 
risons for  restraining  the  Indians,  founded  the 
towns  of  San  Felipe  and  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  ap- 
peased and  chastised  the  Chichimecas  Indians, 
and  after  having  governed  with  credit  and  zeal,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  1576. 

8.  Don  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  Meodozai  Count  of 


Coruila,  a  great  warrior,  of  a  discreet  and  affable 
disposition ;  he  governed  three  years,  from  1580 
to  158S,  when  he  died  ;  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  church  of  S.  Francisco,  and  afterwards  trans* 
lated  to  Spain. 

9.  Don  Pedro  Moya  de  Conf reras,  archbishop 
of  Mexico,  nominated  visitor  of  the  audience,  and 
afterwards  viceroy  in  1584;  he  governed  with  sin- 
gular address  and  zeal  till  the  year  1585. 

10.  Don  Alvaro  Manrique  de  Zufiiga,  Marquis 
of  Villa  Manrique,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Bexar ; 
he  entered  Mexico  in  the  above  vear,  and  had  a 
dispute  with  the  audience  of  Guadalaxara,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  the  same  should  be  settled  by 
arms ;  but  the  litigation  was  at  last  adjusted.  In 
his  time  Francis  Drake  undertook  the  navigation  of 
the  Philippine  isles ;  he  ^^ovemed  four  years,  and 
was  separated  from  the  viceroyalty  by  Don  Diego 
Romano,  bishop  of  TIaxcala,  in  1590. 

11.  Don  Luis  de  Vclasco,  the  second  of  this 
name  and  appellation,  son  of  the  former,  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago  ;  he  was  a  discreet,  pru- 
dent, and  zealous  governor;  he  established  the 
serge  and  cloth  works,  made  various  decrees  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Indians,  and  went  over  to  his  promo- 
tion of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  1596; 

IS.  Don  Caspar  de  Zuniga,  Acevedo  y  Fonesca^ 
Count  of  Monterrey ;  he  entered  Mexico  in  flie 
above  year,  was  exemplary  for  his  justice  and  vir- 
tue, reduced  Nuevo  Mexico,  through  the  help  of 
Juan  de  Ofiate,  sent  Captain  Juan  Vizcaino  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Californias,  formed  the  design  of 
doubling  cape  Mendocino,  giving  his  name  to  the 
port  Monterrey,  appeased  the  insurrection  of  the 
Indians  of  Topia,  and  went  over  to  his  promotion 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  1603. 

IS.  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza  y  Luna,  Marquis  of 
Montes  Claros ;  be  entered  Mexico  in  1603,  and 
the  following  year,  the  city  having  sufiered  from 
inundation,  he  ordered  to  be  erected  the  pav^ 
ways  called  the  calxadas  de  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Guadalupe  and  SanChristdval;  he  repaired  the  city 
of  Antonio,  together  with  its  causeway,  cleansed 
the  <iqueducts,  paved  the  streets,  and  began  the 
erection  of  the  aqueduct  which  is  built  upon  pillars 
and  arches ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru  in  1607. 

14.  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  Marquis  of  Salinas. 
This  was  the  second  time  be  had  taken  up  (he  stajff 
in  the  said  year ;  he  began  to  make  the  royal  canal 
or  waste- water  of  the  Lake;  he  quelled  the  insur-> 
rection  of  the  Mexican  Ne^oes  which  happened 
about  this  time,  and  in  1611  he  was  nominated 

{resident  of  the  royal  and  supreme  council  of  the^ 
ndies. 
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15.  Don  Fr.  Garcia  Gaerm,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Doniinicy  archbishop  of  Mexico,  nominated  on  ac« 
count  of  the  departure  of  the  former ;  he  goirernec] 
seven  months,  during  which  time  happened  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  >vhich  destroyed  several 
buildings.  At  bis  death  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  audience  and  of  their  eldest  oidpr  Don 
Pedro  Otalora,  a  minister  celebmted  for  bis  virtue 
and  science,  until  the  year  IdlS,  when  arrived, 

16.  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  C6rdoba,  Marquis 
of  Guadalcazar,  an  illustrious  knight  of  C6rdoba,  a 
man  of  special  talent  and  ability  ^  he  made  some 
very  usefiil  public  works,  and  perfected  the  archea 
•f  the  aqueduct  of  Santa  F^  ;  be  went  over  to  his 

C>motion  of  the   viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  1631, 
ving  the  government  in  charge  of  the  audience. 

17.  Don  Diego  Carrillo  de  Mendo^  y  Pimento, 
-Marquis of  Grelves,  Count  of  Priego ;  he  entered  in 

1621,  and  found  very  serious  disturbances  es^isting 
between  the  archbishop  Don  Juan  Perev  de  la 
Sema,  which  were  followed  by  an  insurreotion  in 
IffiM,  when  the  insurgents  burnt  the  prison,  and  set 
at  liberty  the  criminal.  The  audience  at  that  time 
abrogated  the  government  for  10  months. 
.  18.  Pdin  Rodrigo  Pacheco  y  Osorio,  Marquis  of 
Geralvo ;  he  entered  Mexico  In  1684,  and  it  was 
in  his  time  that  tha  city  experienced  the  dreadful 
inundation  which  lasted  two  years,  and  came  on 
•gain  in  the  years  1631  and  16S4r ;  be  displayed 
the  greatest  energy  in  guardmg  against  the  effects 
of  these  calamities ;  he  built  the  caltada  or  paved 
sound  of  San  Chri8t6val,  together  with  the  sluices 
which  it  at  present  has,  to  impede  the  communica- 
tion between  Uie  lake  Texcuco  and  the  other 
lakes ;  he  governed  till  1695,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by, 

19.  Don  Lope  Diaz  de  Armendariz^  Marquis  of 
Cadeieita,  who  had  been  at  various  times  com- 
mander of  galleons ;  he  entered  the  aforesaid  year, 
and  governed  in  a  pacific  and  just  manner ;  he  re- 
paired the  mischiefs  occasioneii  by  the  former  inun- 
dations, continued  the  canal  or  waste-water  of 
Huehoetoca,  established  the  Armada  de  Barloveoto> 
and  ended  his  government  in  1640. 

20.  Don  Di^  Lopez  Pacheco,  Marquis  of  Vil- 
kna,  Duke  of  &calona ;  he  entered  the  above  prear, 
endured  many  inquietudes,  labours,  and  dissen- 
sions, and  returned  to  Spain  in  1642 :  as  some  sstis- 
fection  for  what  he  had  gone  through,  he  was 
again  offered  the  viceroyalty,  but  refused  it :  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dmi  J  nan  de  Pblafox  y  Mendoza* 

21.  Don  Garcia  Sarmiento  y  Sotomayor,  Count 
of  Salvatierra,  Marquis  of  Sobioso ;  he  entered  the 
above  year,  was  most  piovsly,  lealoiisly,  and  de- 
vottt^ly  interested  for  the  public  good  nod  ser- 


vice of  the  king,  made  a  present  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  plate  used  at  the  altar  of  Nuestra  Se- 
flora  de  Guadalupe,  and  was  promoted  to  tbe  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru  ill  1648. 

28.  Don  Marcos  de  Torres  y  Rueda,  bishop  of 
Yucat&n  ;  he  took  possession  of  the  government  in 
the  said  year,  but  held  it  a  very  short  time,  as  he 
died  in  the  following,  leaving  the  concerns  of  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  the  audience  and  its  elder 
aidor  Don  Matias  de  Peralta,  and  15  mouths  after- 
wards his  successor  arrived, 

23.  Don  Luis  Henriquez  de  Guzman,  Count  of 
Alva  de  Liste,  who  entered- in  1650;  in  his  time 
the  province  was  visited  by  Don  Pedro  de  Galves : 
he  was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  in 
1653. 

24.  Don  J'rancisco  Fernandez  de  la  Cueva, 
Dujke  of  Alburquerque,  a  man  of  great  integrity ; 
he  caused  the  highway  robbers  to  te  apprehended, 
some  sodomites  to  be  burnt,  and  took  a  vow  with 
all  the  tribunals  to  defend  the  mysteries  of  La 
Purisima  Coacepcion ;  in  his  time  the  cathedral 
church  was  finisned,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  1660. 

25.  Don  Juan  de  Leiba  y  de  la  Cerda,  Count  of 
Bancs ;  he  entered  in  the  said  year,  and  after  a 
mild  and  peaceable  government,  which  lasted  four 
yearsi  be  returned  to  Spain,  and  having  become  a 
widoweri  entered  the  convent  of  the  order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  of  Madrid. 

96.  Don  Di€»o  Osorio  Escobar  y  Llamas,  bi- 
shop of  La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  and  archbishop 
elect  of  Mexico ;  he  governed  from  1664  to  ^e 
end  of  the  same  year. 

87.  Don  Antonio  Sebastian  of  Toledo,  Marquis 
of  Mancera,  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  policy ; 
in  his  time  happened  the  irruption  of  tbe  volcano 
of  Mexico,  when  it  vomited  ashes  for  four  days 
successively ;  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1673. 

28.  Don  Pedro  Nufio  Colon,  of  Portugal  and 
Castro,  Duke  of  Veragua ;  be  entered  Mexico  the 
said  year,  and  died  six  days  after  his  arrival. 

89.  Don  /Vqy  Payo  Henriquez  dc  Rivera,  of 
the  order  of  San  Agustin,  archbishop  of  Mexico, 
nominated  on  account  of  the  misfortune  tliat  oc- 
emrred  to  the  former ;  he  took  possession  of  the 
government  the  same  year^  repaired  the  cdtadas 
or  paved  moonds  and  entrances  of  the  city,  and 
renounced  the  viceroyalty  in  1680. 

30.  Don  Tomas  Antonio  Manrique  de  la  Cerda 
y  AragOB^  Count  of  Paredes,  Man}uis  of  La  La- 
guna ;  he  entered  the  government  in  the  said  year, 
1680,  mnde  the  most  ample  provisions  ibr  render* 
11^  sttccoui  to  Vera  Cruz  when  it  was  attacked  by 
Nicohia  Agrasmi  and  Lorenzo  Jacome,  althoi^^h 
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not  SO  as  to  binder  thttm  from  sacking  and  plunder- 
ing the  same ;  he  gave  orders  for  the  caption  and  e3r- 
ecotion  of  Don  Antonio  Benavsdes,  Marquis  of 
San  Vincente,  ivho  was  known  by  the  name  of  £i 
Tapado,  he  haying  feigned  himself  as  visitor  of  the 
kingdom  ;  he  govemra  until  1686. 

31.  Don  MeTchor  Portocarrero  Laso  de  la  Vega, 
Count  of  La  Monclava,  comendador  of  Zarra  in 
the  order  of  Alcantara,  called  Arm  of  Silver,  or 
Brazo  de  Plata,  from  his  having  an  arm  of  this 
metal,  inasmuch  as  he  had  lost  his  right  arm  in 
battle ;  he  entered  Mexico  the  same  year,  1686, 
governed  most  ftbly,  bnilt  an  aqueduct  for  carry- 
ing the  water  to  San  Juan  de  la  Penitencia,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  I6S8. 

83.  Don  Gaspar  de  la  Cerda,  Sandoval  Silva  y 
Mendosa,  Count  of  Galve ;  he  entered  the  aforesaid 
year  t  in  his  time  the  Indians  rebelled  on  account 
of  a  scarcity  of  maize,  when  they  burnt  the  palace 
and  houses  of  the  cdbiUo  /  then  it  was  that  they 
were  chastised  with  a  severer  discipline  than  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  were  pro- 
hibited from  drinking  thdr  pulque:  this  scarcity 
of  grain  was  socceeded  by  a  plague  and  three 
earthquakes ;  and  with  these  calamites  his  govern- 
ment ended,  and  he  risturned  to  Spain. 

83.  Don  Juan  de  Ortega  Montafi^^  bishop  of 
Meeboac&n ;  he  took  in  hand  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment  in  1696,  and  held  them  until  the  arrival  ot 
the  right  snccessor  in  tlie  same  year. 

S4.  Dim  Joseph  Sarmiento  y  Valbdares,  Count 
of  Motezumaand  of  Tula ;  he  took  possessbn  the 
sataie  year,  and  governed  with  great  ciedit  until 

1701  • 

35.  Don  Juan  de  Ortega  de  Montafi^,  at  this 
time  bishop  of  Mexico ;  he  returned  for  the  se- 
cond tinoe  to  manage  a&irs,  when  in  the  following 
year  arrived, 

36.  Don  Francisco  Fernandez  de  la  Cueva 
Henriqnee,  Duke  of  Alburquerque,  Marquis  of 
Cuetlar ;  in  170S,  he  received  the  cord  of  the 

S olden  fleece  from  the  hand  of  the  inqubitor 
eaoon  Don  Francisco  Deza ;  be  dedicated  the 
grand  temple  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Guadalupe, 
and  returned  to  Spain  in  1710. 

37.  Don  Fernando  de  Lancaster  NoroKa  y 
Silva,  Duke  of  Linares,  Marquis  of  Valdefuentes  ; 
he  rendered  himself  notaUe  by  his  amiaUe,  liberal, 
and  charitable  government,  during  the  time  of  the 
pfaigiies  which  m  his  time  invadra  the  kingilom  ; 
ne  ceased  to  govern  in  1716,  aiid  after  returning 
to  Spain,  died  in  the  foUowing  year. 

38.  Don  Baltasar  de  Zum^  Guzman,  Soto- 
mayor  y  Mendoza^  Duke  of  Anon,  Marquis  of  Ya* 


lero ;  he  founded  the  conrent  of  Corpus  Chri^i, 
received  as  visitor  of  the  audience  Don  Fmncisco 
Gursaron,  was  inquisitor  of  Mexico,  and  destined 
io  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  in 
1722. 

Sff.  Don  Joan  de  Acufla,  Marquis  of  Casafucrte, 
a  kniffht  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  comendador  of 
Adelfa  in  that  of  Alcantara,  native  of  Lima,  gene- 
ral of  the  artillery,  a  soldier  of  consummate  merit, 
and  one  who  Jiad  served  59  years ;  also  of  acknow- 
ledged talent,  prudence,  disinterestedness,  and  con- 
stancy, on  which  account  he  fully  merited  the 
title  of  the  Great  Governor ;  he  made  the  fine  edi- 
fices of  the  royal  8tore*bouses  and  the  mint ;  he 
visited  the  interior  garrisons,  endowed  a  prison,  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  poor  inhabitants  should 
have  a  good  dinner  twice  a  week,  left  a  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  making  yearly  a  nun  of  some  or^ 
phan  female,  and  dividing  the  rest  of  his  fortune 
m  alms  and  pious  works  ;  he  died  in  1734. 

40.  Don  Juan  Antonio  de  Visarron  y  £guiar- 
reta,  archbishop  of  Mexico;  he  was  nominated 
through  the  death  of  the  former,  and  governed 
until  1740, 

41.  Don  P^ro  de  Castro  y  Figueroa,  Marquis 
of  Gracia  Real,  Duke  of  La  Conquista,  comen- 
dador  of  Castilsenis  in  the  order  of  Calatrava 
knight  of  the  iamous  order  of  Toisson,  a  gentle' 
man  of  the  chamber  of  his  Majesty,  captain-gene^ 
ral  of  the  armies,  and  lieutenant-colonerof  the  re- 

fiment  of  Spanish  guards ;  nominated  viceroy  in 
740 ;  he  died  the  foUowing  vear,  when  the  go^ 
vemment  fell  to  the  charge  of  the  audiencfe,  and  its 
deacon  Don  Pedro  Malo  de  Yiilavisencio. 

48.  Bon  Pedro  Cebrian  y  Agustin,  Connt  of 
Fuenclara;  he  entered  Mexico  in  1748,  employed 
himself  diligently  in  repairing  and  cleansing  the 
city,  repaired  the  causeway  of  San  Antonio  Abad 
and  returned  to  Spain  in  1746.  ' 

43.  Don  Joan  Francisco  de  Guemes  y  Horca- 
sitas,  Count  of  Revilli^igedo,  knight  of  the  order 
of  Santiago,  lieutenant-general ;  he  passed  from 
the  ^vemment  of  the  Havana  in  174&  augmented 
eonsiderably  the  roral  revenues,  andf  returned  to 
Spain  in  1755,  the  king  having  recompensed  his 
merits  by  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  captain* 
general  of  the  army. 

44.  Don  Agustin  de  Ahumada  y  Yillalon,  Mar- 
quis of  Las  Amarilbs,  knight  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago, lieutenant-general  of  (be  royal  armies,  and 
lieutenant-coloner  of  the   iwhneqt   of  Spanish 

Eiards,  governor  of  the  fortified  pfoce  of  Sarce- 
na,;  he  governed  five  years,  nnti^  17fi0,  irhen  he 
died,  and  left  Ike  tem^  io  (he  atkdianoe,  and  ia 
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deacon  Doo  Francisco  Cbayar^ii  until  the  arri- 
val of, 

45.  Don  Francisco  Cagigal  de  la  Vega,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
rojal  armies;  he  passed  from  the  government  of 
the  Havana,  and  exercised  the  office  of  inferme- 
diate  viceroy  until  the  arrival  of  the  proper  suc- 
cessor in  the  same  year ;  he  designed  and  began 
the  foundation  of  the  plaza  mm/or* 

46.  Don  Joaquin  de  Montserrat,  Marquis  of 
Cruillas,  comendador  of  Veniarres  and  Lorcha,  in 
the  order  of  Montesa,  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
lieutenant-ffeneral  of  the  royal  armies,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards,  and  in- 
termediate commandant-general  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  \¥hen  he  was  nominated  viceroy  of  Nueva 
£spana :  in  his  time  the  country  ivas  twice  visited 
with  a  plague,  when  an  infinite  number  of  Indians 
died ;  he  returned  to  Spain,  throwing  up  the  reins 
of  government. 

47.  Don  Carlos  Francisco  de  Croix,  Marqqis  de 
Croix,  native  of  Lila  in  Flanders,  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  Santiago,  comendador  of  Molinos  and 
Laguna  Rota  in  that  of  Calatrava,  a  captain-gene* 
ral  of  the  royal  armies,  and  of  distinguished  merit 
in  the  Walonian  guards,  the  body-guards,  and 
in  theeeneral  cororaanderies  of  Ceulita,  Andalu- 
cia,  and  Galicia ;  he  entered  the  situation  of  vice« 
roy  in  1766,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1772. 

48.  Don  Antonio  Maria  Bucareli  Baylio,  of  the 
orderof  San  Juan,  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal 
armies,  native  of  Sevilla :  he  passed  over  from  the 

Sovernment  of  the  Havana  to  this  viceroyalty,  and 
e  performed  its  functions  with  such  skill,  in-* 
tegnty,  and  uprightness,  as  to  perpetuate  hb  me- 
mory in  that  kin^om  ;  he  died  in  1779. 

49.  Don  Martin  de  Mayorga,  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Alc&ntara,  brigadier  of  the  royal  ar- 
mies ;  he  was  presioent  of  Guatemala  when  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  pass  over  io  the  service  of  this 
viceroyalty,  and  he  performed  its  functions  until 
1784,  when  the  proper  si^ccessor  arrived,  who 
was, 

50.  Don  Matias  de  Galves,  native  of  Malaca, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royigi  armies,  who  also 
came  from  the  presidency  of  Guatemala,  and  died 
the  following  year,  in  1785,  leaving  the  government 
to  the  audience,  until  the  arrival  of, 

51.  Don  Bernardo  de  Galves,  Count  of  Galves^ 
son  of  the  former,  comendador  of  Bolafios  in  the 
order  of  Calati^va,  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal 
armies,  having^  been  shortly  elevated  to  this  rank 
by  importunate  circumstances :  he  entered  Mexico 
in  the  said  year^,  1785^  hut  his  government  was 


equally  short  as  that  of  his  father,  as  likewise  his 
career,  inasmuch  as  he  died  the  foUowiog  year,  in 
1786,  causing  throughout  the  kingdom  an  uni- 
versal regret  for  hb  loss. 

52.  Don  Manuel  de  Florez,  knight,  comendador 
of  Lopera  in  the  order  of  Santiago,  a  gentleman  of 
the  cnamber,  lleutenant-generu  of  the  royal  ar- 
mada, who  had  served  with  great  address  the  of- 
fice of  viceroy  of  the  Nuevo  Beyno  de  Granada, 
and  was  actually  at  this  court  when  he  was  elected 
by  the  king,  immediately  that  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  predecessor  arrived,  in  1787. 

EsPANA,  NuEVA,  a  town  and  port  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad ;  situate  on  the  w.  coast,  in  the 
bay  of  the  gulf  Triste. 

ESPARZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S«  sea,  oa  the 
shore  of  a  small  river. 

£SP£L£TA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Moqui  in  Nuevo  Me»oo. 

ESPERANZA,  Bubn  a,  a  town  ofthe  province 
and  corre^imienio  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Biobio, 
and  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

Esperanza,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Los  Ilheos  in  Brazil ;  situate  at  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river  of  Los  Ilheos,  near 
the  coast. 

Esperanza,  a  city,  formerly  ofthe  province  of 
Chaco  and  kingdom  of  Pern,  but  which  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  infidel  Indians. 

Esperanza,  a  canal  or  narrow  pass  of  the 
straits  of  Maeellan,  the  first  that  is  met  with  on 
entering  the  N.  sea. 

ESPlGON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainihip  of  San  Vinoente  in  Brazil ;  situate  on 
the  shore  ofthe  river  Itapeba. 

E8PINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela;  situate  between  two 
streams  which  enter  the  river  Portuguesa,  and  to 
the  II.  ofthe  town  of  Araure. 

ESPINAL,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
ofthe  district  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Papantia  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  70  families  or  Indians, 
and  is  seven  leagues  s.  of  Papantia. 

ESPINAS,  a  small  settlement  ofthe  head  s^le* 
ment  of  Orizaba,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ixmiquil- 
pan,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

[ESPINILLO,  a  point  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Parana,  about  60  miles  n.  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  in  lat.  SS^SS'SO"'  s.    Long.  58"^  I9f 
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ESPINO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
nieot  of  Giinian&.  It  runs  s.  and  turning  after* 
wards  to  the  w^  enters  the  Manapire. 

ESPINOSA,  a  city  vrhich  was  once  in  the 
Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada,  on  the  skirt  of  (he 
mountains  of  Bogota,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Uanums  of  Cazanare.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Jiraras  Indians,  when  they  rebelled  in  1679. 

£SP1RITI|  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Vilcas  Huaman  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Totos. 

ESPIRITU-CAJA«  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  ofAngaraes  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Acobamba, 

Esfiritu-Santo,  a  province  B.nd'  captainship 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  four  that  com« 
pose  it;  bounded  w.  by  the  province  of  Puerto 
oeguro,  e.  by  that  of  the  Rio  Janeiro,  s.  by  (he 
mountains  and  nations  of  the  infidel  Indians,  run- 
ning but  a  small  distance  into  the  country,  and  n. 
by  the  sea,  running  50  leagues  along  the  coast. 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  Tupinaes  and  Tupinan- 
qiiins  Indians,  who  were  subjected  by  the  Aimores. 
This  province  was  taken  from  these  by  Vasco  Fer- 
nandez Coutino,  a  Portuguese,  to  whom  it  was  also 
ceded  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  a  reward  for  the 
services  he  bad  performed  in  India.  He  disem- 
barked with  his  followers  in  the  bay  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  and  from  this  he  gave  the  name  to  the 
whole  province,  which  after  many  labours  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing.  It  is  of  a  delightfully  plea- 
sant temperature,  fertile  in  all  fruits,  ^though  there 
is  no  cultivation  whatever,  its  natives  being  solely 
given  to  the  employment  of  making  sugar,  from 
which  tJicy  carry  on  a  great  commerce.  Luis 
Gonzales  de  la  Camera  Coutino,  flrovernorand  cap- 
tain-general of  Brazil,  descended  from  i(s  con- 
queror, sold  it  to  Gil  de  Araujo,  of  one  of  the. 
noblest  and  richest  families  oi  that  kingdom,  who 
distribu(cd  amongst  the  inhabitants  certain  lands 
and  estates,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  employ 
themselves  with  still  greater  zeal  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar.  It  aJFlerwards  became  the  inherit- 
ance of  Ills  son,  Manuel  Garcia  Pimentel,  who  dy- 
ing without  legitimate  succession,  it  passed  to 
Cosmede  Mura,  his  cousin:  of  him  it  was  boucrht 
and  added  to  the  crown  by  Don  Juan  V.  Tliis 
province  has  different  rivers,  which  water  and  fer- 
tilize it,  nearly  all  of  which  enter  the  sea.  Its 
population  consists  of  three  towns,  besides  various 
other  settlements;,  the  towns  being  Nuestra  Scfiora 
de  la  Victoria,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Concepcion^ 
and  the  capital,  which  has  the  same  name  as  the  pro- 
vince. [  Its  present  population  is  about  25,000  souls.] 

£sp in  ITU-Santo*    This  is  a  small  city,  having 
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a  good  port  and  castle,  and  standing  upon  the  sea- 
shore. Its  territory  is  very  delightful  and  fertile. 
It  has  a  very  good  parish  church,  liearing  the  de- 
dicatory title  of  Nuestra  Senorade  la  Misericordia. 
It  is  in  lat.  20°  SO'  s.    Long.  SS9°  40^. 

£sPiKiTn-SA2«To,  a  bay  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Las  Texas  in  Nueva  £spana.  It  has 
a  good  bottom,  cnpacious,  and  fit  to  receive  many 
vessels ;  but  its  entrance  is  filled  with  sand-banks, 
which  are  formed  hv  the  whirlpools  occasioned  by 
the  currents  alon^  the  coast.  Its  situation  is  so  ad- 
vantageous, that  if  it  were  fortified  it  would  defend 
the  whole  province,  and  facilitate  the  commerce 
with  Vera"  Cruz.  The  French,  commanded  by 
Robert  de  la  Sala,  took  possession  of  it  in  1685, 
^vii^  it  the  name  of  San  Luis,  establishing  in 
it  a  French  garrison  ;  the  news  of  which  obliged 
the  Count  of  Monclova,  the  then  viceroy  of  Nueva 
EspaJia,  to  send  in  1687  to  the  governor  of  Coa- 

fuila  to  dislodge  them ;  but  he  was  prevented  from 
oingthis,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Texas 
Indians  having  already  put  the  whole  of  them  (the 
French)  to  death.  In  1721  was  built,  by  order  of 
the  king,  the  fort  and  garrison  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  Loreto,  afterwards  called  Del  Espiritu-Santo, 
where  there  are  38  soldiers,  with  a  captain  and 
various  subalterns.  It  is  situate  on  an  eminence 
commianding  the  country  and  the  river  »San  Ga- 
briel ;  but  since  it  is  more  than  40  leagues  within 
land,  it  cannot  serve  either  as  a  defence  for  the  bay 
or  the  coast,  and  is  in  fact  only  useful  to  restrain 
the  incursions  of  the  infidel  Indians. 

Espiritu-Santo,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimieiiio  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

Espiritit-Santo,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  the  coast 
which  lies  between  the  river  La  Plata  and  the 
straits  of  Magellan  • 

Espiritu-Santo,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Go^xslcoaIco  in  Nueva  Espana, 
belonging,  as  to  its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  to  the 
bbhopric  of  Antequera;  founded  by  Gonzalo  de 
SaiKloval  in  152S. 

Espiritu-Sakto,  another  settlement,  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Itamaraca  in  Brazil ; 
situate  near  the  town  of  La  Concepcion. 

Espiritu-Santo,  another,  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cauca, 
where  there  is  a  good  port  much  frequented  by 
small  vessels. 

Espiritu-Santo,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship .  of  its  name  in  Brazil,  which  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay. 
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[E9PIR1Tu-Santo,  a  bay  on  the  w.  comt  of 
£.  Florida.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  four  fathom 
^f  ater,  and  safe  anchorage ;  bat  the  land  all  about 
the  coast  is  very  low,  aad  cannot  be  seen  from 
a  ship's  deck  when  in  seven  fathom  water.  Several 
low,  sandy  islands  and  marshes,  covered  with 
mangrove  bushes,  lie  before  the  mainland.  Here 
i^e  immense  numbers  of  fish  in  the  summer  time, 
which  may  be  caught  with  a  line,  enough  to  load 
a  ship,  (if  the  climate  would  admit  cf  curing 
them),  even  in  a  few  days.] 

Espihitu-Santo,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on 
the  s.  coasi  ot  the  straits  of  Magellan,  where  they 
enter  the  S.  sea.  LeX.  59f^  3&  $.   Long.  08^  95' sp. 

EsPiRiTV-SAifTO,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fbrnm,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes ;  situate  near  the 
coast,  with  which  it  forms  the  great  bay  De  la 
Paz.  Lat.  24*33'  n.  Long.  1 10^  87'  w. 
'  £spiritu-Santo,  another  island,  in  the  W. 
Indies,  one  of  the  Lucayes,  inhabited  by  English 
fishermen;  lying  between  Hogs  island  and  the 
shoal  of  Mimbres.     [See  Anoros  Isles.] 

Espiritu-Santo,  a  yerj  lofty  mountain  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Darien,  and  kin^om 
of  Tierra  Firme,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cup6, 
near  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea. 

Espiritu-Santo,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay. 

ESPOIR,  Cape  of,  or  Rozier,  or  Despair, 
on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  or  Acadia,  in  the 
<niTf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  bay  of  the  Grand 
Etang,  and  the  island  of  Buenaventura  or  Good- 
lUek.     Lat.  48*  55^  it.     Long.  64**  W  m. 

ESPRIT,  S.  a  small  island  near  the  s.  coast  of 
the  royal  island  of  Cape  Breton,  between  the  ports 
of  Rigaud  and  Micbau. 

E9PUELAS,  SiBRRA  BE  LAS,  R  cordUlera  of 
monntains  of  Nueva  Espana  in  N.  America. 

ESQUENA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorreghmenio  of  Carabaya  in  Peru;  amiexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Coaza. 

ESQUILACHE,  9.  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 
and  seat  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  province  and  go* 
vcmment  of  Chucuito  in  Peru  ;  situate  in  the  cor* 
altera^  oh  which  account  it  is  of  a  cold  tempera- 
ture. It  has  one  of  the  richest  mines  of  any  in  the 
Li^^dom,  and  which  fonnerly  yielded  immense 
wemb,  and  would  also*  at  the  present  day,  had  it 
but  sufficient  hands  to  work  it,  and  energy  for  the 
'undcrtahing.  It  V9  said  that  of  the  persons  worik^ 
ing  in  this  mine  alone,  the  bishop  received  yearly 
14,000  dollars  for  church  dues;  and  in  proof  of 
Ibis,  His  onty  necessary  to*  add,  that  an  inbaoifant  of 
thi9  place,  wllo  had  become  very  opulent,  wishing 
to  rrare  from  his  labours^  surrendered  tl»  aflotbet 
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his  mine,  called  La  Fragua,  and  which  WftI  OM  of 
the  36  which  lay  close  together,  for  no  leas  a  con- 
sideration than  1040  dollars  a  day.  Notwitbstand* 
ing  what  we  have  said  above,  great  quantities  of 
silver  are  in  fact  extracted  from  tlicse  mines  :  in* 
deed,  as  much  gold  is  procured  as  is  equal  to  10, 
13,  or  £0  marks  each  caxon;  moreover,  if  some  of 
these  mines  were  to  be  emptied  of  their  water,  they 
would  without  doubt  render,  some  of  them  at  leas^ 
from  ISO  to  500  marks. 

ESQUIMAUX,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  na* 
tion  of  Indians  of  N.  America,  who  dwell  in  the 
most  e.  part,  on  the  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence^ 
extending  e.  and  n.  in  that  immense  tract  of  countiT 
called  the  Land  of  Labrador,  opposite  Newfound- 
land, from  lat.  50^  to  64°  n.  and  from  long.  50^  Uk 
SOP  w.  These  Indians  were  discovered  by  the 
Danes  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  before  lasl^ 
but  tliey  were  found  to  be  of  so  brutish  a  natoie, 
and  their  country  so  rude  and  barren,  that  Itltle  ad< 
vantage  was  expected  from  any  establisbmenl  or 
commercial  intercourse  that  might  be  adopted 
amongst  them.  The  name  signi&s  that  the  ooun« 
try  was  esquimanisky  which  in  the  Abinaquian  lan- 
guage means  eaters  of  raw  flesh ;  these  being  the 
only  Indians  who  in  those  parts  thus  took  their 
fcKxl,  the  rest  having  a  custom  of  cooking,  or  rather 
drying  it  by  the  sun.  In  their  appearance,  ctts«^ 
toms,  and  language,  they  seem  distinct  from  all  the 
other  Indians  of  America,  and  there  is  probably 
reason  for  believing  that  they  are  descended  from 
the  Greenlanders.  They  are,  however,  of  such  a 
brutish  and  ferocious  nature,  that  there  is  no  Earo* 
pean  nation  that  has  an  inclimition  to  ha? e  any 
commerce  with  them.  The  little  trade  they  have 
consists  in  hides,  which  they  give  in  exchange  for 
trinkets ;  but  in  any  negociation  with  them  it  is 
necessary  to  be  warv  and  to  keep  at  a  tolerable  db- 
tance,  and  above  all  not  to  come  near  them  when 
they  are  in  any  number,  since  they  have  an  invari- 
able practice  of  putting  to  death,  when  they  find 
an  opportunity,  even  those  who  come  to  treat  with 
them.  They,  in  short,  abhor  the  Europeans,  and 
are  always  inclined  to  do  them  miscnief ;  they 
have  been  known  to  run  down  to  the  coast  in  the 
night-time,  and  slyly  to  cut  the  cables  of  vessels, 
in  hopes  that  they  might  be  drifted  away  and 
wrecked.  They  are  for  the  most  part  tall,  robust, 
and  active,  of  a  white  colour  like  Europeans,  bein^ 
always  coveted,,  even  in  the  warmest  season.  Their 
beara  is  red ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  these  are 
the  only  Americans  who  have  beards :  these  beards 
they  snflfer  to  grow  up  to  their  eyes,  sathat  their 
aspect  is  very  fierce :  their  eyes  are  small,  their 
tsetfe  large  and  sepasated,  and  their  baor  is  gene- 
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lallj  Uack  or  of  a  chcsiiut  colour  and  very  curly  ; 
neither  do  they  in  their  manners  or  habits  fall  short 
of  the  fierceness  of  this  their  appearance.  They 
are  savage,  cruel,  restlesjs,  faithless,  and  ever  dts- 
poaed  to  mischief,  and  on  this  account,  and  from 
Uie  very  little  commerce  carried  on  >vith  them,  few 
particulars  of  them  are  known.  To  clothe  them- 
selves, they  make  shirts  of  bladders,  paunches,  and 
fish-skins,  fitting  them  very  nicely ;  but  these  ac- 
coutrements in  the  voien  never  reach  farther  than 
down  to  the  middle,  and  down  to  the  knees  in  the 
women*  These  have  likewise  a  small  jacket  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  bear,  do^,  or  marine  calf,  with  a 
hood  hanging  behind,  used  to  cover  their  beads  in 
bad  weat&r,  and  whiph  when  up  $o  entirely  hides 
their  faces  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know 
them.  They  use  likewise  shoes  and  boots  made  of 
the  same  skins,  adorned  on  the  outside  with  other 
skins  of  a  finer  quality,  such  as  those  of  the  martesy 
ermine^  &c«  The  coats  or  garments  of  the  men 
reach  only  half-way  down  the  thigh,  and  those  of 
the  women  to  the  knee ;  and  either  of  them  are  at- 
tached to  the  shape  by  means  of  a  girdle,  from 
which  is  hung  some  trinket  made  of  the  teeth  of 
the  bear  or  otner  animal,  or  of  fish-bones,  as  also 
some  trifling  ornaments  which  they  get  from  the 
Europeans.  In  the  summer  they  live  in  cabins 
open  to  the.  air,  and  in  winter  m  subterraneous 
caves.  The  French,  at  diflerent  times,  have 
erected  some  forts  and  settlements  on  their  frontiers, 
such  as  those  of  St.  Nicholas,  Chichequed^,  Port 
Nuveauy  Portobelo,  &c.  with  the  expectation  of 
civilizing  them,  and  of  establishing  a  commerce 
with  them ;  also  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the 
missionaries  destined  to  preach  to  and  convert  them ; 
but  the  fierceness  and  intractable  nature  that  has 
been  universally  manifested  by  these  savages  has 
operated  far  to  the  doing  away  9ome  of  the  establish- 
ments already  effected.  Those  capable  of  bearing 
arms  are  computed  at  30,000 ;  but  they  are  such 
cowards  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  500 
Christian  troops  from  Hudson's  bay  to  conquer 
5  or  6000  Esquimaux.  They  arc,  however,  as 
troublesome  at  sea  as  on  land ;  since  in  their 
canoes,  of  which  some  are  capable  of  contain- 
ing frora^  30  to  40  men,  they  greatly  molest  the 
whale  fisheries  ;  so  much  so  that  the  Maloinos  of 
the  It.  and  tlie  Spaniards  of  port  Chova,  find  them- 
selves under  the  necessitv  of  arming  some  vessels 
for  the  sake  of  guarding  their  fisheries.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  Spaniards  to  cruize  only  about  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  straits  of  Belleisle, 
and  they  seldom  venture  farther,  for  fear  of  meet- 
ing with  spme  barbarians  still  more  savage  than 
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these  of  whom  we  are  spiking.  Some  travellers 
who  have  been  in  this  country  assert  that  there  is 
here  a  curious  race  of  pigmies,  not  exceeding 
three  feet  in  height,  and  extremely  wide  and  robust 
in  proportion,  the  women  being  even  still  less ;  and 
that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  can  sup- 
pass  it  in  wretchedness.  The  Esquimaux,  to  whom 
the  aforesaid  race  are  slaves,  treat  them  with  great 
cruelty ;  and  it  is  thought  a  particular  mark  of 
grace,  should  the  poor  creatures  be  sufiered  by 
their  barbarous  masters  to  drink  only  a  little  fresh 
water.  This  article  is  however  very  scarce  here, 
there  beins  no  other  than  such  as  is  derived  from 
the  melted  snow,  since  the  excessive  cold  binds  u^ 
the  veins  of  the  earth  in  such  manner  ad  not  to. 
permit  any  passage  for  the  waters,  sav«  at  a  great 
depth.  This  w;as  too  fully  proved  by  some  raari* 
ners  of  the  n.  who  had  recourse  to  the  melting 
of  some  large  pieces  of  ice  which  they  found  on 
the  sea-shore,  when  they  procured  a  very  good  audi 
wholesome  water.  These  Indians  are,  however, 
accustomed  to  drink  good  water  from  many  lakea 
which  lie  in  the  interior  of  their  country.  The 
Danes,  who  in  1605  navigated  to  the  furthest  n. 
latitude  of  any  till  that  time  in  Hudson's  bay,  say 
they  discovered  a  race  of  very  small  men,  who  had 
square  heads,  were  of  a  dark  complexion,  thick- 
lipped,  who  ate  raw  fiesh  and  fisn,  and  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  make  to  eat  bread  or  cooked 
meat,  or  to  drink  wine  ;  they  drinking  instead  oif 
this  the  oil  of  the  whale.  The  canoes  of  these  pig- 
mies were  from  10  to  12  feet  long,  and  maoe  of 
pieces  of  whalebone  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger, 
covered  on  both  sides  with  skins  of  sea  calfs,  and 
sewed  together  with  the  sinews  of  animals :  two 
other  skins  form  the  head  of  the  canoe,  an  opening 
being  left  in  the  middle  for  the  rower,  who  attaches 
the  said  skins  to  his  waist,  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  water  can  possibly  enter  the  canoe :  the  strength 
of  this  skiff  consists  in  its  two  extremities,  wbei^ 
the  whalebone  is  well  knit  together,  and  sewed  so 
tight  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the 
strongest  tempests.  Each  of  these  canoes  is  ma- 
naged by  a  single  person,  who  sits  down  upon  his 
legs,  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket  bein^  made  extremely 
fast  at  the  wrists,  and  his  head  being  covered  with 
a  hood  attached  to  the  jacket,  so  as  entirely  to  ex- 
clude any  water.  He  holds  with  both  hands  au 
oar,  which  is  wry  wide  and  about  five  or  six  feet 
long,  which  serves  as  an  oar,  rudder^  and  counter- 
poise :  these  canoes  are  managed  bv  the  natives  in 
this  manner  with  the  roost  astonishmg  skill.  The 
Esquimaux  have  besides  these  other  canoes  of  a 
larger  sort,  resembling  the  Europeaa  boats,  the  in- 
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side  of  which  is  composed  of  timbers,  and  being 
covered  with  skins,  as  are  those  of  which  we  have 
spoken*  These  will  carry  150  people,  and  are 
made  for  rowing  or  sailing.  These  people  are  at 
continual  war  with  the  Buropeans  who  dwell  near 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  anci  have  oftentimes  been 
taken  slaves  by  the  latter;  and  thus  being  removed 
ikr  from  their  native  conntry  and  from  their  savage 
kabits,  have  become  in  some  degree  civilized,  for- 
getting those  customs  which  put  them  on  a  level 
with  brutes  In  every  thing  but  their  human  shape. 
The  Esquimaux  are  the  only  Indians  who  come  to 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  the  continent  of 
Labrador  to  fish  and  to  trade  with  the  Europeans; 
and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  they  should  be  found 
walking  calmly  about  ontlie  frightful  and  huge 
pieces  of  ice  found  in  these  seas,  some  of  these 

{deces  being  as  large  as  the  islands  in  Hudson's  bay. 
t  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  they  have  often  been 
seen  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  carried  about  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winck  and  tides,  striking  horror 
into  the  breast  of  the  beholder,  but  exciting  in 
their  breasts  not  the  least  sensations  of  fear ;  foi*  it 
should  seem,  that  carrying  their  canoes  with  them, 
wheresoever  they  may  go,  they  can  never  hurt,  let 
what  will  happen  to  them ;  and  if  one  piece  of  ice 
is  too  rough  or  difficult,  they  quit  it  for  another; 
but  shouM  the  other  lie  at  some  distance,  they 
take  to  their  canoe:  lastly,  should  their  canoe 
break  against  one  of  these  floating  masses,  they  find 
an  asylum  in  the  very  instrument  that  caused  their 
ruin,  and  by  which  thev  were  shipwrecked.  The 
Mickmakers,  who  inhabit  Acadia,  have  for  a  long 
time  been  at  war  with  the  Esquimaux  ;  and  to  at- 
tack them  in  (heir  caverns,  they  have  not  scrupl^ 
to  take  a  voya|;e  of  90  or  40  leagues  in  canoes  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees.  Lastly,  the  Esquimaux  have 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Canada,  or  any  other  Indians,  in  language,  cus^ 
toms,  manner  of  living,  colour  of  their  Ixidies  or 
hair ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  so  much  resemble 
the  Iff.  people  of  Asia,  that  it  is  as  reasonable 
to  conclude  they  are  descended  from  the  same,  as 
that  this  country,  merely  because  so  uninhabitable, 
Aould  be  less  ancient  in  its  population  than  any 
other  nation  of  America.  Tne  English,  in  1773, 
took  away  and  introduced  to  the  king  at  London, 
a  woman  of  the  Esquimaux.  This  country  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1719 ;  but  they  have  no  estamtshment  here  save 
that  at  Hudson's  bay.  The  Indians  and  the  French 
of  Canada  follow  the  chase  here  for  the  sake  of 
skins.  See  New  Britain,  and  Canada. 
[EsQViH AuXy  a  large  bay  on  the  Labrador 
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coast,  into  which  a  riVer  of  the  same  name  empties. 
It  lies  in  the  iff.  w.  part  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawtence, 
near  the  month  of  the  straits  of  Bellotsie.  £squi« 
maux  islands  lie  across  i(s  moutfa.l 

ESQUINA,  a  settlement  of  ibe  province  and 
corregkniento  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  thecu* 
racy  of  Coota. 

ESQUINAPA.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
(Ucaldia  mayor  or  Cbiametl&n  in  Nneva  Espajla ; 
situate  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea.  Its  inhabttants, 
who  are  Mexican  Indians,  are  freed  from  the  tribute 
imposed,  for  the  reconoitring  and  watching  the 
coast,  and  for  the  giving  advice  of,  and  the  gnaid-' 
ing  c^inst  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  wfio  has 
sometimes  found  his  way  even  up  to  the  settle* 
ment  itself. 

ESQUIRI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimknto  of  Poroo  in  Fsru. 

ESQUIVEL,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
on  the  n.  coast,  between  the  woods  and  the  bay  of 
Metanzas. 

ESQUIYO.    See  Esssaueno. 

E8SENERU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vemment  of  Moxos  in  the  kincdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  from  a  lake,  runs  n*  mwing  ynrioos  turns, 
and  enters  the  Cabieres. 

E8SEQUEB0,  a  large  district  and  river  erf"  the 
province  and  government  of  Goayana*  The  river 
rises  from  the  great  lake  Parime,  according  lo  the 
discoveries  and  observations  made  in  1746.  Its 
shores,  which  are  covered  with  woods,  shett^oiaDy 
barbarous  tribes  of  Indians,  who  maintain  thera* 
selves  by  fishiii^  aud  the  chase;  the  same  are 
Caribes  or  cannibals,  and  they  all,  men  and  wo- 
men, go  entirely  naked.  This  river  is  on6  of  the 
large  rivers  of  America.  It  has  its  heads  towards 
the  5.  but  its  channel  diminishes  in  propmtioii  as 
it  approaches  them.  It  is  navigable  a  six^lays 
voyage  fh>m  its  mouth  by  barges,  and  its  Wttien 
are  perceived  the  whole  way  to  get  gradually  more 
shallow,  since  it  divides  itself  into  diflbrent 
branches,  which  form  several  islands.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  various  other  large  rivers,  and  patti* 
cularly  of  those  called  the  Mazarroni  and  Cuyum ; 
which  united  enter  it  10  leagues  before  that  it  runs, 
in  a  very  large  and  copious  stream,  into  the  sea, 
through  five  mouths,  all  of  which  form  canals  ca- 
paUe  of  receiving  small  craft,  although  not  safe 
for  vessels  of  a  large  sixe*  On  two  of  its  islands 
the  Dntch  have  two  plantations,  with  some  houses 
for  the  habitation  of  the  Negroes  and  Indians,  the 
same  forming  part  of  the  colony  which  the  Dutch 
have  estoblished  on  the  shores  of  the  said  river, 
and  which  may  be  rednced  to  some  sugar^caiie 
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esttttes  of  abcnit  96  leag^ues  in  extent,  wfaefe  sngiur 
is  manufactured.  This  article,  with  brandy,  are 
the  only  commercial  productions  of  these  parts. 
Each  housekeeper  tesides  entirely  on  his  own  estate, 
and  each  estate  is  about  three  leagues  distance  the 
one  from  the  other*  Indeed  there  is  no  other  re- 
gular population,  save  that  which  is  comprised  in 
an  island  which  lies  towards  the  e.  It  may  consist 
of  about  a  dozen  houses  besides  that  of  the  gover- 
nor t>f  the  colony*  The  same  officer  is  command- 
ant of  the  troops,  snrgeon  and  secretary^  and  one 
who  fevonrs  the  interests  of  the  commercial  oom- 

Kiy.  Here  are  two  royal  storehouses,  and  a 
ging  house  for  the  Negroes  of  the  said  company, 
also  the  church.  In  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
isUmd,  close  to  the  house  of  the  governor,  is  the 
jbrt  of  Zeland,  bniH  upon  palksKdes  npim  a  bold 
0pot,  surrounded  and  beaten  by  the  waters  of  the 
nver  and  the  ocean ;  it  is  consequently  almost  con- 
etantly  in  need  of  being  repaired  by  fresh  stakes 
and  piles ;  beskles  this  there  is  also  another  battery, 
even  with  the  water's  ec^e,  with  IS  pieces  of  84 
pounds  eaeb,  and  this  communicates  with  the  fort. 
fEsseqaebo  Is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Ei^iish, 
having  been  taken  in  the  present  war.  See  Dems- 
BABii,  and  DvtoH  AmEaicA.] 

fESSEX  County^  in  Massachusetts,  is  bounded 
p.  by  the  state  of  Iiew  Hampshire ;  e.  and  #•  by  the 
ocean^  and  the  town  of  Chelsea  in  SuflMk  county ; 
4P.  by  Middlesex  county ;  in  length  about  SS  miles, 
in  bffeadtb  8S ;  and  is  shaped  triaagularly,  Chelsea 
being  tte  acute  point.  The  chief  islands  on  ita 
eeact  belonging  to  it,  are  cape  Anne  and  Phimb 
islands,  it  is  subdivided  into  99  townships^  which 
4SCNitain  7644  houses,  and  67,913  inhabitants;  be^ 
Uig  tke  most  popnlons  of  its  ftixe  of  any  in  the  state, 
baviag^ibout  1S5  souls  to  a  square  mile.  The  fitst 
veMement  in  Massachusetts  Proper  was  made  in 
Baiem,  the  capital  of  the  county,  in  1638,  by  John 
Eadicot,  Ebq.  one  of  the  origmal  patentees,  and 
many  yean  governor  of  the  colony.  It  was  made  a 
shite  in  1649,  being  one  of  the  three  into  which  the 
colony  was  first  divided.  Essex  county  pays  about 
one*seventh  part  of  the  state  tax,  elects  six  senators 
and  counsellors  for  the  government  of  the  common* 
wealth,  and  one  representative  in  the  legislature  of 
the  United  States.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
pleasingly  variegated  with  hills,  vales,  woods,  and 
plains.  The  land  is  generally  fruitfol^  but  is 
more  tavoarable  to  barley  than  most  other  parts  of 
tile  flftate.  Quarries  of  marble  and  limestone  are 
fiMmd  in  this  county,  and  the  sea-coast  is  indented 
with  a  number  of  good  harbours.  Merrimnck 
rivur  fuiersecla  the  n.  part  of  Essex  county ;  be- 
tween it  and  the  New  Haropshiie  line  ace  the  to«rns 
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of  Methuen,  Haverhill,  Almsbury,  and  Salis- 
bury.] 

[Essex  County,  in  Virginia,  is  bounded  e.  and 
n.  e.  by  Rappahannock  river,  which  divides  it 
from  Richmond.  It  is  about  55  miles  long  and  IS 
broad,  and  contains  91SS  tnhabitaiits,  of  whom 
5440  are  slaves.]  * 

[Essex  County,  in  New  Jersev,  is  in  the  e. 

Sirt  of  the  state,  and  divided  from  Staten  island  by 
ewark  bay.  It  is  about  S5  miles  in  length  and 
16  in  breacith,  and  has  three  townships,  viz.  New- 
ark, Elisabeth  town,  and  Acquackanack,  which 
contain  17,785  inhabitants,  of  whom  1171  are 
slaves.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  fruits  and 
other  productions  meet  with  a  quick  sale  in  New 
York  city.  Essex  county  has  wiUiin  it  seven  Pras- 
lyyterian  churches,  three  for  Episcopalians,  one  for 
Anabaptists,  and  two  for  Dutch  Calvinists.] 

[EssBX  County,  in  Vermont^  is  the  n.  eastern- 
most in  the  state.] 

[Essex,  a  township  in  Chittenden  county,  Yer- 
mont,  contains  S54  inhabitants.  It  lies  between 
Jericho  on  the  $.  t.  and  Colchester  on  the  n. «;.  j 

EST,  Point  of  the,  in  the  idand  of  S.  Juan  in 
Nova  Scotia.  > 

ESTACADA,  Santa  Rosa  db  la,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Moxos,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  being  9i.reAicckn  of  Indians 
made  by  the  missiooari^  of  the  reguhirs  of  Ae 
company  of  Jesuits  of  this  province.  It  is  situate 
on  the  f .  shore  of  the  river  Itenes.  The  PorCiiguese 
of  Mato  Groso  invaded  and  took  it  in  1761,  buiid-^ 
inff  in  it  a  redoubt  with-uitillery  and  garrison ;  and 
alttiough  they  abandoned  it  in  1765,  yet  they  re- 
turned to  it  the  following  year  to  recover  it,  after 
which  they  put  it  into  a  bMer  state  of  defence. 

ESTACIO,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of 
the  Antilles.    It  is  uaeultivated  and  desert. 

E8TAD08.    SeeSTATEs,  and  Staten-Land. 

Estaoos  Ukidos.    [See  Unitbb  States.] 

E8TAIL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vemmMit  of  Tuoum6n  in  Peru,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Salado.  It  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  ruins, 
caused  by  the  infidel  Indians. 

ESTANCIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
govenunentof  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  La  Plata,  between  those  of  Areco  and 
Lnjan. 

EsTAHci  A,  with  the  addition  of  Rey,  a  spot  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  celebrated  for  a  rich  sold  mine, 
which  is  the  greatest  in  those  parts;  also  where, 
upon  the  sands  of  a  river  which  runs  here,  are  found 
many  pieces  or  grains  of  this  precious  metal. 

EsTANciA,  a  fort  of  the  province  asid  govern^ 
men!  of  Tncum&n. 
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ESTANCiASy  a  curacy  of  the  moviiice  and 

conrtgimiento  of   Huamuchuco  in  Peru,    which 

contains  !%  churches,  dispersed  and  divided  into 

'  four  chapels  of  ease,  in  the  settlements  of  Mille- 

.pata,  Turobamba,  Marcabal,  and  Chuquisongo. 

ESTANCILLA,  a  small  river  of  the  kin^om 
of  Chile.  It  runs  $.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters 
the  Valdivia. 

[ESTANIOLADO,  San,  a  settlement  of  In- 
dians of  the  province  and  governroent.of  Paraguay, 
in  lat.  24^  38'  3F  s.   Long.  56^  3&  W  w.] 

ESTANISLAO,  San,  DC  Otanavis,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  r^u- 
lars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
•situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Agoarico. 

EsTANisLAo,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Cartagena ;  situate  on 
4he  shore  oithe  canal  of  the  Dike,  between  the  set- 
tlements of  Majates  and  Santa  Catalina. 

Est  A  n  ts  l  ao,  another,  in  the  province  of  Califor- 
nia, on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  interior  of  theeulf. 

EsTANiSLAo,  another,  of  the  missions  Mich 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits in  the  province  and  ffovernment  of  Sonora. 

ESTANGUES,  a  selueroent  of  the  province 
•and  government  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  urita ;  situate  in  the  road  which  leads  from 
M^rida  to  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

E8TAPA,  or  Estape,  a  city  of  the  province 
of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espafta;  situate  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  according  to  William 
Dampier,  who  also  sa^  that  it  is  a  place  of  gieat 
traffic,  and  by  nature  so  well  fortified,  that  Cap- 
tain Hewit,  who  attacked  it  with  800  Buccanien 
or  adventurers,  could  make  no  impression  upon  it. 

ESTAPACHA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana.  It  rises  in  the  territory 
of  the  Yasons  Indians,  runs  t.  and  then  turns  e. 

[ESTAPO,  a  strone  town  in  New  Spain,  inha- 
bited by  Spaniards  and  native  Americans ;  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tlaluc.  Lat  17"^  30^  n. 
Long,  10y6'».] 

ESTAKCA,  a  settlement  of  the' province  and 
earrcpmienio  of  Ohicas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of  the 
district  of  the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Talina. 

ESTATLAN,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the 
alcaUBa  nunfcr  of  Guauchinango  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  that  of  Pidiuatl&n. 

ESTECO,  or  NussTaA  Sbnoba  de  Tala- 
TEBA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Tocum&n  in  Pferu,  founded  by  Diego  de  Heredia, 
in  1576,  on  a  feitile,  pleasant,  and  well-watered 
plain,  covered  with  woods  and  pastures,  on  the 
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shore  of  the  river  Sdado.  It  was  ii^ffleily  very 
populous  and  of  great  commerce,  but  in  1692 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  ear^uake ;  when 
the  earth  opening  at  various  parts,  and  vomiting  op 
various  floods  of  water,  which  inundated  the  whole 
territory,  nothing  remained  in  the  town  but  the 

1;allows,  which  still  stood  in  its  place  unmoved, 
ooking,  as  it  were,  an  emblem  of  justice.*  The 
natives  of  this  province  assert  that  this  calamity 
.came  upon  them  from  the  prevalence  of  vice, 
pride,  and  scandalous  living.  Many,  who  Asd 
from  the  impending  ruin,  met  their  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  infi(fel  Indians,  who  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  distress,  butchered  them  in  a 
shocking  manner ;  others  fled  to  the  city  of  Saata 
Fi  and  to  Santiago :  and  from  the  horror  that  this 
deluge  occasioned,  never  has  there  been  a  person 
anxious  to  engage  in  the  rebuilding  of  thi^.city, 
notwithstanding  that  in  its  vicinity  there  are  some 
estates  and  farms  of  grating  and  cultivated  lands. 
This  city  was  40  leagues  to  the  n.  m.  of  that  of 
Santiago  del  Estero. 

EStEPEQUE,  a  setttement  of  the  piovinoe 
and  akaldia  nutj/ar  of  Cfaiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
.Guatemala. 

ESTERO,  Santiago  dbi.,  a  small  city,  of  the 

}>rovince  and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Pern ; 
bunded  by  Francisco  Aguirre,  in  15^,  on  the 
».  shore  of  the  river  Duce,  which  fertilixes  its 
^flelds.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  but  very  healthy. 
In  it  was  the  Episcopal  see  from  the  time  of  Us 
foundation  until  1690,  when  the  same  was  trans- 
lated to  the  capital  of  Cordoba.  It  has  a  parish 
with  three  curacies,  and  three  convents  of  oionks 
.of  the  orders  of  San  Francisco,  Santo  Domi^gO| 
and  La  Merced ;  also  a  college  which  belonged 
to  the  reguUirs  of  the  company  of  Jesuits.  Its 
natives  are  famous  for  their  manu&ctures  of  ear- 
pets,  and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  ar- 
ticles. They  are  so  valorous  as  always  hitherto  to 
have  kept  in  check  the  Indians  of  tlie  piovince  of 
Chaco,  with  whom  they  are  at  present  in  amity. 
San  Francisco  Solano  abode  some  years  in  this  city ; 
and  in  the  convent  are  still  to  be  seen  some  oranges 
which  were  planted  by  him,  as  also  a  cotton  vest- 
meat  in  which  he  used  to  say  mass,  relics  held  in 
just  veneration  by  the  inhabitants.  [It  is  about  286 
miles .  s.  from  Salta,  on  the  great  road  from  that 
city  to  Buenos  Ayres«  and  about  480  miles  from 
the  latter.  Lat  ST""  54'  i.  Long.  63P  l&  ta.] 
^  Estero,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  part,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  the  gulf  of  Tucumari  or  Atrato,  near 
cape  Tibur6n« 
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EsTERo,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions.  It  rans 
in  the  w.  head  from  w.  to  s.  5.  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  port  of  John  Roger  and  the  river  of 
RoUona. 

EsTERo,  another,  which  is  also  a  tmall  river  of 
the  same  island  as  the  former,  at  the  e.  head.  It 
enters  the  sea  in  the  great  bay  of  Saman4,  near  the 
port  of  San  Lorenzo  or  St.  Lawrence. 

EsTBRo,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucun^&n.    See  CuoROMORos. 

ESTEROS,  a  name  given  in  America  to 
the  canals  of  sea-water  which  run  some  leagues 
inland.  There  are  many  of  these  in  the  provinces 
of  Guayaquil,  Panama,  and  Cartagena.  The 
most  noted  are, 

In  Guayaquil^        Estero  de  Pacheco, 
Estero  del  Morro,  Estero  Mayor, 

Estero  Quemado,  Estero  de  Cnpira, 

Estero  del  Pan,  Estero  Lucfo, 

*  Estero  Bravo,  Estero  de  Gatos, 

Estero  de  Mandinga,       Eslero  de  Palmas, 
Estero  de  Balzas,  Ecitero  Seco. 

Estero  de  Manelares,  In  Cartagena^ 

Estero  de  HostioneS|        Estero  Bobo, 
Estero  Viejo  (or  Old),     Estero  de  Cocos, 
£stero  Salado,  Estero  de  Manoa, 

Estero  del  Rey,  Estero  de  S.  Josqpb, 

Estero  de  S.  J  uan  Bap-    Estero  de  Tortoeas,^ 

tista^  Estero  de  Santa  Maria^ 

EMelro  de  Salinas,  Eitero  Grande, 

Estero  del  Buey,  Estero  dd  Hospital, 

EsMero  de  Lagartos,         Estero  Salado, 
Estero  de  Santa  Lucia^    EsCerillo, 
Estero  de  Ghuchos,         Estero  de  Patos, 
Estero  del  Zambo.  Estero  de  Mercadefes, 

In  Panamd,  Estero  de  la  Punta, 

Estero  del  Rey,  Estero  de  Joan, 

Estero  Congo,  Estero  Gallego, 

Estero  Maestro,  Estero  de  Gam^. 

ESTETELA,  Sakta  Catalina  db,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Huixtepic,  and 
abxJdia  mayor  of  Ixquintep^c,  in  Noeva  Kspaiia  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  this  head  settlement,  it 
contains  34  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues 
between  the  e.  and  i.  of  the  capital. 

ESTEVAN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  sdtle- 
mentand  akaldia  mayor  ofTetela  Xonotlain  Nueva 
Espafla ;  beinff  three  leagues  to  the  ».  of  the  same. 
EsTBv  AN,  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  and  alcaUBa  fnaycr  of  Gue* 
jozineo  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  nine 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  subject  to  the  settle- 
ment of  S.  Lorenzo  TIausingo. 
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EsTBVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  head  seltlementand 
akaldia  mayor  of  Zapopan  in  the  same  kinedora, 
inhabited  by  some  A/t^s/ee^,  Mulattoes,  and  In- 
dians, who  live  by  apiculture. 

EsrsvAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  jgo- 
vernment  of  Venesuela ;  situate  near  the  lake  Ta- 
cari^ua,'  on  the  n,  side,  at  a  small  distance  firdiii 
the  city  of  Nirua. 

EsTE-VAN,  8.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tocufn&n  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Salado. 

EsTEVAN,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  «.  and  enters  the 
Rio  Negro,  near  the  mouth  where  this  runs  into  the 
Parana. 

'  EsTBVAfi,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  (]!ali- 
fomia,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cort^ ;  situate  in  the  in- 
terior of  it,  and  half*way  between  that  coast  and 
that  of  Nueva  Espafla.  It  is  one  of  those  iskmds 
which  are  called  I)e  Sal  si  Puedes. 

ESTHER  Town,  a  cHy  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, in  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylva- 
Hia ;  situate  on  the  e.  of  the  bank  !oi  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna, 10  miles  to  the  s.  o.  of  Middietowo, 
«nd  18  to  the  n.  e.  of  Carlisle. 

E8TIQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correpmienio  of  Arica  in  Pern ;  annexed  to  the 
curacv  (^  Tacna ' 

ESTOIVI,  asettlement  of  Indians  of  N.  Ca- 
rolma ;  situate  to  the  s.  of  the  river  Tugeto. 

ESTOTILAND,  an  rniaginary  country,  which 
some  authors  suppose  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1477,  by  a  native  of  Pblaiid,  named  John  Scalve ; 
and  that  the  same  was  part  of  the  Land  of  Labra- 
dor. The  fiict  is,  that  this  country  never  had  any 
existence  but  in  the  imaginations  of  the  two  bro- 
thers of  the  name  of  Zanis,  Venetiannoblemen, 
who  had  no  particular  information  whatever  re- 
specting the  expedition  of  this  Polish  adventurer ; 
and  that,  in  1497,  Juan  Cabot  or.  Gabot  left 
England,  with  tbfee  of  his  sons,  under  the  com-, 
mission  of  King  Henry  VII.  when  he  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  part  of  the  immediate  conti- 
nent, where  this  country  is  supposed  to  exist 

ESTRELLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

S^vemment  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain. 
EsTRELLA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
It  runs  nearly  due  w.  and  enters  the  8.  sea  between 
the  rivers  Higuer6n  and  Cartago. 

EsTABiXA,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimknio  of  Patis  or  Cajamarquilla 
m  Peru.    Itrisea  in  ti^  territory  of  the  Untucailis 
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ESTANCiAS,  a  caiacj  of  the  movince  and 
corregimiento  of  Huaroucbuco  in  reru,  which 
eontatns  1^  churches,  dispersed  and  divided  into 
four  chapels  of  ease,  in  the  settlements  of  Mille- 
pata,  Turubamba,  Marcabal,  and  Chuquiiongo. 

ESTANCILLA,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile.  It  runs  s.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters 
the  Valdivia. 

[ESTANIOLADO,  San,  a  settlement  of  In- 
dians of  the  province  and  government.of  Paraguay, 
in  lat.  24^  38'  31"  s.   Long,  56°  S&  W  w.] 

ESTANISLAO,  San,  db  Otanavis,  asettle- 
ment  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  reff^a- 
lars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Agnarico. 

EsTANisLAo,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Cartagena ;  situate  on 
'the^hore  ofthe  canal  of  the  Dike,  between  the  set- 
tlements of  Majates  and  Santa  Catalina. 

Est  ANiSLAO,  another,  in  the  province  of  Califor- 
nia, on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  interior  of  tbeffulf. 

EsTANiSLAo,  another,  of  the  missions  mich 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits in  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora* 

ESTANGUES,  a  setUement  of  the  province 
•and  goyernraent  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  jurisdiction 
dT  Grita ;  situate  in  the  road  which  leads  from 
H^rida  to  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada^ 

E8TAPA,  or  Estapb,  a  city  of  the  province 
of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espafia;  situate  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  according  to  William 
Dampier,  who  also  99^9  that  it  is  a  place  of  great 
traffic,  and  by  nature  so  well  fortified,  that  Cap- 
lain  Hewit,  who  attacked  it  with  800  Buccaniers 
or  adventurers,  could  make  no  impression  upon  it. 

ESTAPACHA,  a  river  ofthe  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana.  It  rises  in  the  territory 
ofthe  Yasons  Indians,  runs  f«  and  then  turns  e. 

[ESTAPO,  a  strouff  town  in  New  Spain,  inha- 
.  bited  by  Spaniards  and  natiye  Americans ;  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tlaluc.  Lat  IT""  30^  n. 
Lonff.  lOyS'w.] 

E8TARCA,  a  settlement  of  the*  province  and 
earrtgimienio  of  Ghicas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of  the 
district  of  the  former;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 

Talina. 

ESTATLAN,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the 
alcakSa  mayor  of  Guauchinango  in  Nueva  Es- 
pafia ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  that  of  Pahuatl&n. 

ESTECO,  (Mr  Nuestra  Sbnoba  de  Tala- 
TEBA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Tocum&n  in  Peru,  founded  by  Diego  de  Heredia, 
in  1576,  on  ^a  fertile,  pleasant,  and  weltwatered 
plain,  covered  with  woods  and  pastures,  on  the 
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tlM»e  of  the  river  Salado.  It  was  /ormedy  Teiy 
populous  and  of  great  commerce,  but  in  16QS 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthouake ;  when 
the  earth  ^lenine  at  various  parts,  and  vomiting  op 
various  floods  of  water,  which  inundated  the  whole 
territory,  nothing  remained  in  the  town  but  the 

Eliows,  which  still  stood  in  its  place  unmoved, 
iking,  as  it  were,  an  emblem  of  justice* *  The 
natives  of  this  province  assert  that  this  calamity 
.came  upon  them  from  the  prevalence  of  vice, 
pride,  and  scandalous  living.  Many,  who  fled 
from  the  impending  ruin,  met  their  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  infiwl  Indians,  who  taking  ad van^ 
tage  of  the  general  distress,  butchered  them  in  a 
shocking  manner ;  others  fled  to  the  city  of  ^ala 
F€  and  to  Santiago ;  and  from  the  horror  that  this 
deluge  occasioned,  never  has  there  been  a  person 
anxious  to  engage  in  the  rebuilding  of  thia.city, 
jiotwithstanding  that  in  its  vicinity  there  are  some 
estates  and  farms  of  gracing  and  cultivated  lands. 
This  city  was  40  leagues  to  the  n.  w*  of  that  of 
Santingo  del  Estero, 

ESTEPEQUE,  a  setUement  of  the  proviace 
and  akaldia  nutjfor  of  Chiapa  ia  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

ESTERO,  Santiago  del,  a  small  city  of  the 

{>rovince  and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Pern ; 
bunded  by  Francisco  Aguirre,  in  15^,  on  the 
w.  shore  of  the  river  Dmce^  which  fl^Iixes  its 
fields.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  but  very  healthy. 
In  it  was  the  Episcopal  see  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  until  1690,  when  the  same  was  trans- 
lated to  the  capital  of  Cordoba.  It  has  a  parish 
with  three  curacies,  and  three  convents  of  monks 
.ofthe  orders  of  San  Francisco,  Santo  Domipgo, 
and  La  Merced ;  also  a  collq^e  which  belonged 
to  the  regulars  of  the  company  o{  Jesuits.  Its 
natives  are  famous  for  their  manufiu^tures  of  car- 
pets, and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  ar- 
ticles. They  are  so  valorous  as  always  hitherto  to 
hare  kept  in  check  the  Indians  of  the  province  of 
Chaco,  with  whom  they  are  at  present  in  amity. 
San  Francisco  Solano  abode  some  years  in  thi^city ; 
and  in  the  convent  are  still  to  be  seen  some  oranges 
which  were  planted  by  him,  as  also  a  cotton  vest- 
ment in  which  he  used  to  say  mass,  relics  held  in 
just  veneration  by  the  inhabitants.  [It  is  about  226 
miles .  s.  from  Salta,  on  the  great  road  from  that 
city  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  atout  480  miles  from 
the  latter.  Lat  27''  5V  $.  Long.  63°  19"  ta.] 
'  EsTEBo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  part,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  the  gulf  of  Tucuman  or  Atrato,  near 
cape  Tibur6n« 
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EsTERo,  another,  a  small  river  of  tbe  bland  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions.  It  rans 
in  the  w.  head  from  w.  to  s.  $.  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  port  of  John  Roger  and  tbe  river  of 
Rollona. 

EsTERo,  another,  which  is  also  a  troaU  river  of 
the  same  island  as  tbe  former,  at  the  r.  head.  It 
enters  the  seai  in  the  great  bay  of  Samana,  near  the 
port  of  San  Lorenzo  or  St.  Lawrence. 

Ester o,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
roent  of  Tucurr&n.     See  Cuoromoros. 

EST^ROS,  a  name  given  in  America  to 
the  canals  of  sea*water  which  run  some  leagues 
inland.  There  are  many  of  these  in  the  provinces 
of  Guayaquil,  Panama,  and  Cartagena.  The 
most  noted  are. 

In  Guayaquify        Estero  de  Pacheeo, 
Estero  del  Morro,  Estero  Mayor, 

Estero  Quemado,  Estero  de  Cnpira, 

Estero  del  Pan,  Estero  Lucio, 

'  Estero  Bravo,  Estero  de  Gatos, 

Estero  de  Mandinga,       Estero  de  Palmas, 
Estero  de  Balzas,  Estero  Seco. 

Estero  de  M anglares.  In  Cartagena^ 

Estero  de  Hostiones^        Estero  Bobo, 
Estero  Viejp  (or  Old),     Estero  de  Cocos, 
Estero  Salado,  Estero  de  Manoa, 

Estero  del  Rey,  Estero  de  S.  Joseph, 

Estero  de  S.  J  uan  Bap*    Estero  de  Tortugas, 

tista,  Estero  de  Santa  Maria^ 

Estero  de  Salinas,  Estero  Grande, 

Estero  del  Buey,  &tero  del  Hospital, 

Estero  de  Lagartos,         Estero  Salado, 
Esterode  Santa  Lucia,    Esterillo, 
Estero  de  Ghuohos,         Estero  de  Patos, 
Estero  del  Zambo.  Estero  de  Mercaderes, 

In  Panama,  Estero  de  la  Punta, 

Estero  del  Rey,  Estero  de  Juan, 

Estero  Congo,  Estero  Gallego, 

Estero  Maestro.  Estero  de  Gam6. 

E8TETELA,  Santa  Catalina  db,  a  settle- 
ment of  tbe  head  settlement  of  Huixtep^c,  and 
alcaldia  matfor  of  1  xqotntep^c,  in  Nueva  Espana ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  this  head  settlement,  it 
contains  34  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues 
between  the  e.  and  i.  of  the  capital. 

ESTEVAN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  sdtle- 
ment and  akaldla  mayor  ofTetela  Xonotia  in  Nueva 
EspaAa ;  being  three  leagues  to  the  ».  of  the  same. 
ferEVAK,  S.  another,  a  snnall  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  and  alcalAa  mayor  of  Gne* 
jozingo  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  nine 
families  of  Indians, jind  is  subject  to  the  settle- 
ment of  S.  Lorenzo 
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EsTBVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  head  setdeuient  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Zapopan  in  the  same  kingdom, 
inhabited  by  some  Mustees^  Mulattoes,  and  In* 
dians,  who  live  by  agriculture. 

EsTBVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela ;  situate  near  the  lake  Ta- 
carigifa,-on  the^.  side,  at  a  small  distance  fruift 
the  city  of  Nirua. 

EsTB^VAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuin&n  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Salado. 

EsTEVAN,  8.  a  river  of  tbe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Rio  Negro,  near  tbe  mouth  where  this  runs  into  the 
Parana. 

EsTBVAM,  S.  a  small  island  of  tbe  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cort^ ;  situate  in  the  in- 
terior of  it,  and  half-way  between  that  coast  and 
that  of  Nueva  EspaiSa.  It  is  one  of  those  iskmdf 
which  are  called  De  Sal  si  Puedes. 

ESTHER  Town,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, in  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  situate  on  the  e.  of  the  bank  of  tbe  river  Sus- 
quehanna, 10  miles  to  tbe  s.  w.  of  Middletowu, 
«nd  1 2  to  tbe  ft.  e.  of  Carlisle. 

ESTIQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^hnienio  of  Arica  in  Pern ;  annexed  to  the 
curacvitf^  Taena 

ESTOIVI,  asetdemeht  of  Indians  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina ;  situate  to  the  ».  of  tbe  river  Tugeb. 

ESTOTILAND,  an  imaginary  country,  which 
some  authors  suppose  io  have  been  discovered  in 
1477,  by  a  native  of  Poland,  named  John  Scalve ; 
and  that  the  same  was  part  of  tbe  Land  of  Lafenra- 
dor.  The  fact  is,  that  this  country  never  had  any 
existence  but  in  tbe  imaginations  of  the  two  bro- 
thers of  the  name  of  Zanis,  Yenetian- noblemen, 
who  had  no  particular  information  whatever  re- 
specting the  expedition  of  this  Polish  adventui^r ; 
and  that,  in  1497,  Juan  Cabot  or  Gabot  left 
£ngland,witb  three  of  his  sons,  under  the  com-, 
mission  cif  King  Henry  VI I.  when  he  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  part  of  the  immediate  conti- 
nent, where  this  country  is  supposed  to  exist. 

ESTRELLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

S»v«rnnient  of  Antioqnia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain. 
EsTRELLA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Costarica  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
It  runs  nearly  due  o.  and  enters  the  S.  sea  b^ween 
the  rivers  Higuer6n  and  Cartago. 

EsTABLitA,  another,  a  small  river  pf  the  pro- 
vince and  carregimknio  of  Patiz  or  Cajamaiquilbi 
in  Pef  tt.    Itriseb  in  tbe  territory  of  the  Untnoailis 
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ESTANCiAS,  a  caiacy  of  the  movince  and 
corregimiento  of  Huarouchuco  in  Peru,  which 
contains  !^  churches,  dispersed  and  divided  into 
four  chapels  of  ease,  in  the  settlements  of  Mille- 
pata,  Turabamba,  Marcabal,  and  Chuquiiongo. 

ESTANCILLA,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile.     It  runs  s.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters 

[ESTANIOLADO,  San,  a  settlement  of  In- 
dians of  the  province  and  government. of  Paraguay, 
in  lat.  24«  38'  Si''  s.  Long,  66°  S&  15"  ».] 

ESTANISLAO,  San,  db  Otanavis,  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  i^u- 
Isirs  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Aguarico. 

EsTANisLAo,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Cartagena ;  situate  on 
-the^hore  ofthe  canal  of  the  Dike,  between  the  set- 
tlements of  Majates  and  Santa  Catalina. 

Est  a  n  tsL  ao,  another,  in  the  province  of  Califor- 
nia, on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  interior  of  theffulf. 

EsTANiSLAo,  another,  of  the  missions  mich 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits in  the  province  and  ffovernment  of  Sonora. 

ESTANGUES,  a  setUement  of  the  province 
•and  ffovemment  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  urita ;  situate  in  the  road  which  leads  from 
M^rida  to  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

E8TAPA,  or  Estapb,  a  city  of  the  province 
of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espafia;  situate  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  according  to  William 
Dampier,  who  also  S9f9  that  it  is  a  place  of  great 
traffic,  and  by  nature  so  well  fortified,  that  Cap- 
tain Hewit,  who  attacked  it  with  800  Buccaniera 
or  adventurers,  could  make  no  impression  upon  it. 

ESTAPACHA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana.  It  rises  in  the  territory 
ofthe  Yasons  Indians,  runs  i.  and  then  turns  e. 

[ESTAPO,  a  strone  town  in  New  Spain,  inha- 
.  bited  by  Spaniards  and  native  Americans ;  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tlaluc.  Lat  IT""  SO'  n. 
LonfT.  103°  6'  ».] 

ESTARCA,  a  settlement  of  the' province  and 
eorregimiento  of  Ohicas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of  the 
district  of  the  former;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 

Talina. 

ESTATLAN,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the 
aicaUBa  mayor  of  Guauchinango  in  Nueva  Es- 
pai&a ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  that  of  Pahuatl&n. 

ESTECO,  <»r  Nuestra  Sbmoba  de  Tala- 
TEUA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Tocum&n  in  Peru,  founded  by  Diego  de  Heredia, 
in  1576,  on  ^a  fertile,  pleasant,  and  welk'Watered 
plain,  covered  with  woods  and  pastures,  on  the 
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ilKNfe  of  tlie  river  Salado.  It  was  /ormeriy  Toy 
populous  and  of  great  commerce,  but  in  16S8 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  ear^uake ;  when 
the  earth  opening  at  various  parts,  ana  vomiting  op 
various  floods  of  water,  which  inundated  the  whole 
territory,  nothing  remained  in  the  town  but  the 

EUows,  which  still  stood  in  its  place  unmovedy 
iking,  as  it  were,  an  emblem  of  justice.'  The 
natives  of  this  province  assert  that  this  calamity 
.came  upon  them  from  the  prevalence  of  vice^ 
pride,  and  scandalous  living.  Many,  who  AimI 
irom  the  impending  ruin,  met  their  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  infi^  Indians,  who  taking  advao* 
tage  of  the  general  distress,  butchered  them  io  a 
shocking  manner ;  others  fled  to  the  city  of  Sanui 
Vt  and  to  SantiaM :  and  from  the  horror  that  this 
deluge  occasioned,  never  has  there  been  a  person 
anxious  to  engage  in  the  rebuilding  of  thia.city, 
Jiotwithstanding  that  in  its  vicinity  there  are  some 
estates  and  farms  of  grasiag  and  cultivated  lands. 
This  city  was  40  leagues  to  the  n.  sp.  of  that  of 
Santincro  del  Estero. 

EStEPEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  akaUUa  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
.Guatemala. 

ESTERO,  SANTiAao  del,  a  small  city,  of  the 

{province  and  government  of  Tuoum&n  m  Pern  ; 
bunded  by  Francisco  Aguirre,  in  1563,  cm  the 
w.  shore  of  the  river  Dulce,  which  fertilises  its 
fields.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  but  verv  healthy. 
In  it  was  the  Episcopal  see  from  the  time  of  nm 
foundation  until  1690,  when  the  same  was  trans- 
lated to  the  capital  of  Cordoba.  It  has  a  pariA 
with  three  curacies,  and  three  convents  of  monks 
.ofthe  orders  of  San  Francisco,  Santo  Domii^;o^ 
and  La  Merced ;  also  a  collie  which  belonged 
to  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits.  Its 
natives  are  famous  for  their  manu&ctures  of  car* 
pets,  and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  ar- 
ticles. They  are  so  valorous  as  always  hitherto  io 
have  kept  in  check  the  Indians  of  the  province  of 
Chaco,  with  whom  they  are  at  present  in  amity. 
San  Francisco  Solano  abode  some  years  in  thi^city  ; 
and  in  the  convent  are  still  to  be  seen  some  oranges 
which  were  planted  by  him,  as  also  a  cotton  vest- 
meat  in  which  he  used  to  say  mass,  relics  held  in 
just  veneration  by  the  inhabitants.  [It  is  about  295 
miles .  s.  from  Salta,  on  the  great  road  from  that 
city  to  Buenos  Ayres«  and  about  480  miles  from 
the  latter.  Lat  ST""  54"  $.  Loi^.  6S^  19"  ».] 
'  EsTEBo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govarn* 
ment  of  Darien,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  part,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  the  gulf  of  Tucumari  or  Atrato,  near 
cape  Tiburdn. 
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EsTERo,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  kland  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions.  It  raos 
in  the  w.  head  from  w.  to  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  port  of  John  Roger  and  the  river  of 
Rollona. 

EsTEAo,  another,  which  is  also  a  small  tiver  of 
the  same  island  as  the  former,  at  the  e.  head.  It 
enters  the  sea  in  the  great  bay  of  Samani,  near  the 
port  of  San  Lorenzo  or  St.  Lawrence. 

EsTBRo,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuir&n.     See  Cuoromoros. 

ESTEROS,  a  name  given  in  America  to 
the  canals  of  sea-water  which  mn  some  leagues 
inland.  There  are  many  of  these  in  the  provinces 
of  Guayaquil,  Panama,  and  Cartagena.  The 
most  noted  are. 

In  Guayaquit)        Estero  de  Pbcheco, 
Est ero  del  Morro,  Estero  Mayor, 

Estero  Qnemado,  Estero  de  Capira, 

Estero  del  Pan,  Estero  Lucto, 

-  Estero  Bravo,  Eaitro  de  Gates, 

Estero  de  Mandinga,       Estero  de  Palmas, 
Estero  de  Balzas,  Edtero  Seco. 

Estero  de  Manelares,  In  Cartagena^ 

Estero  de  Hostionesi        Efttero  Bobo, 
Estero  Viejp  (or  Old),     Estero  de  Cocos, 
Estero  Salado,  Estero  de  Manoa, 

Estero  del  Rey,  Estero  de  S.  Joseph^ 

Estero  de  S.  J  uan  Bap*    Estero  de  Tortugas, 

tifita,  Estero  de  Santa  Maria^ 

Ettteiro  de  Salinas,  Estero  Grande, 

Estero  del  Buey,  Estero  del  Hospital, 

E^ro  de  Lagartos,         Estero  Salado, 
Estero  de  Santa  Lucia,    EsCerillo, 
Estero  de  Ghuchos,         Est^o  de  Ptetos, 
Estero  del  Zambo.  Estero  de  Mercaderes, 

In  Panama  J  Estero  de  la  Pnnta, 

Estero  del  Rey ,  Estero  de  J  uan, 

Estero  Congo,  Estero  Gallego, 

Estero  Maestro.  Estero  de  Garni. 

E8TETELA,  Santa  Catalina  db,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Huixtepic,  and 
altaldia  mayor  of  lxquintep£c,  in  Nueva  jBspaiia ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  tnis  head  settlement.  It 
contains  34  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues 
between  the  e.  and  f.  of  the  capital. 

ESTEVAN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  srttle- 
meot  and  akaldia  mayor  ofTetela  Xonotia  in  Nueva 
Esm fia ;  being  three  leagues  to  the  w.  of  Uie  same. 
ASTEV  AN,  &  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  and  alcaUBa  maypr  of  Gue* 
jozineo  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  nine 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  subject  to  the  settle- 
ment of  S.  Lorenzo  Tiauaingo. 
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EsTBVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
akaldia  mat/or  of  Zapopan  in  the  same  kingdom, 
inhabited  by  some  ^ti.9/ee9,  Mulattoes,  and  In- 
dians, who  live  by  apiculture. 

EsTEVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  00- 
vemment  of  Venexuela ;  situate  near  the  lake  Ta* 
carigiia,  on  the  n,  side,  at  a  small  distance  fmok 
the  city  of  Nirua. 

EsTBVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tocum&n  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Salado. 

EsTEv  A  N,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Rio  Negro,  near  the  mouth  where  this  runs  into  the 
Piaran&. 

Est e VAN,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cort^ ;  situate  in  the  in- 
terior of  it,  and  half-way  between  that  coast  and 
that  of  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  one  of  those  isfaads 
which  are  called  De  Sal  si  Puedes. 

ESTHER  Town,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, in  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylva* 
Hia ;  situate  on  the  e.  of  the  bank  of  the  river  Sus- 
'quebanna,  10  miles  to  the  1.  w.  of  Middletowti, 
tind  IS  to  the  n.  e.  of  Carlisle. 

ESTIQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
earre^mienio  of  Arica  in  Pern ;  annexed  to  the 
curacv  ctf^  Taena 

ESTOIVI,  asettlemeht  of  Indians  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina ;  situate  to  the  $.  of  the  river  Tugelo. 

ESTOTILAND,  an  imaginary  country,  which 
some  authors  suppose  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1477,  by  a  native  of  Poland,  named  John  Scalve ; 
and  that  the  same  was  part  of  the  Land  of  Latnra- 
dor.  The  fkd  is,  that  this  ooontry  never  bad  any 
exisience  but  in  the  imaginations  of  the  two  bro- 
thers of  the  name  of  Zanb,  Venetian  noblemen, 
who  had  no  particular  informaiton  whatever  ret- 
speding  the  expedition  of  this  Polish  adventurer ; 
and  that,  in  1497,  Juan  Cabot  or.  Gabot  left 
England,  with  three  of  his  sons,  under  the  com* 
mission  of  King  Henry  VII.  when  he  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  part  of  the  immediate  conti- 
nent, where  this  country  is  supposed  to  exist 

ESTRELLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

S>vemnient  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain^ 
EsTEBLLA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
It  mas  nearly  doe  v.  and  enters  the  S.  sea  between 
the  rivers  Higuer6n  and  Cartago. 

EsTABi^LA,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carregmietHo  of  Patis  or  Gajamaiqnilfai 
m  Peru.    It  riseb  in  the  territory  of  the  Untucailis 
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ESTANCtAS,  a  cuiacj  of  the  province  and 
correffimiento  of  Huamucbuco  in  Peru,  which 
contains  2B  churches,  dispersed  and  divided  into 
four  chapels  of  ease,  in  the  settlements  of  Mille- 
pata.  Turnbaroba,  Marcabal,  and  Chuquiaongo. 

ESTANCILLA,  a  small  river  of  the  kin^oi 
of  Chile.     It  runs  s.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters 
the  Valdivia. 

[ESTANIOLADO,  San,  a  settlement  of  In- 
dians of  the  province  and  government. of  Paraguay, 
in  lat.  24*^  38'  SF  s.   Long,  56°  S&  15*  w.] 

ESTANISLAO,  San,  db  Otanavis,  asettle*- 

ment  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  r^u- 

lars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  in  the  province  and 

government  of  Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ; 

.situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Agoariqo. 

EsTANisLAO,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  j^overnment  of  Cartagena ;  situate  on 
-the  shore  ofthe  canal  of  the  Dike,  between  the  set- 
tlements of  Majates  and  Santa  Catalina. 

EsTANiSLAo,  another,  in  the  province  of  Califor- 
nia, on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  c ulf. 

EsTANiSLAo,  another,  of  the  missions  v%ich 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits in  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora* 

ESTANGUES,  a  setUeroent  of  the  province 
•and  government  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Grita ;  situate  in  the  road  which  leads  from 
M^rida  to  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

ESTAPA,  or  Estape,  a  city  of  the  province 
of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espafia;  situate  on  the 
jriver  of  the  same  name,  accordii^to  William 
Dampier,  who  also  sogrs  that  it  is  a  place  of  gieat 
traffic,  and  by  nature  so  well  fortified,  that  Cap- 
tain Hewit,  who  attacked  it  with  800  Buccaniers 
or  adventurers,  could  make  no  impression  upon  it. 

ESTAPACHA,  a  river  ofthe  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana*  It  rises  in  the  territory 
ofthe  Yasons  Indians,  runs  $.  and  then  turns  e. 

[ESTAPO,  a  strong  town  in  New  Spain,  inha- 
bited by  Spaniards  and  native  Americans  ;  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tlaluc.  Lat  17°  SO'  if. 
Long.  lOaP5'w.'] 

ESTAUCA,  a  settlement  of  the' province  and 
earregimienio  of  Ohicas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of  the 
district  of  the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Talina. 

ESTATLAN,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the 
olcakBa  mmfcr  of  Guauchmango  in  Nueva  Es- 
pafia ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  that  of  Pahuatl&n. 

ESTECO,  or  Nuestra  Sbnora  de  Tala- 
TEBA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Tocum&n  in  Peru,  founded  by  Diego  de  Heredia, 
in  1576,  on  a  fertile,  pleasant,  and  wellrwatered 
plain,  covered  with  woods  and  pastures,  on  the 
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tbofe  of  the  river  Salado.  It  was  /ormeiiy  vary 
populous  and  of  great  commerce,  but  in  16^ 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  whea 
the  earth  opening  at  various  parts,  and  vomiting  op 
various  floods  of  water,  which  inundated  the  whcie 
territory,  nothing  remained  in  the  town  but  the 

ij^allows,  which  still  stood  in  its  place  unmovfii^ 
ooking,  as  it  were,  an  emblem  of  justice,'  Xiito 
natives  of  this  province  assert  that  this  calamitj 
.came  upon  them  from  the  prevalence  of  vice^ 
pride,  and  scandalous  living.  Many,  who  Aed 
from  the  impending  ruin,  met  their  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  infi&l  Indians,  who  taking  advMi* 
tage  of  the  gmeral  distress,  butchered  them  io  a 
shocking  manner ;  others  fled  to  the  city  of  Sai|ta 
F£  and  to  Santiago :  and  from  the  horror  that  this 
deluge  occasioned,  never  has  there  been  a  person 
anxious  to  engage  in  the  rebuilding  of  ih\^,c\tj^ 
notwithstanding  that  in  its  vicinity  there  are  some 
estates  and  farms  of  gracing  and  cultivated  lands. 
This  city  was  40  leagues  to  the  a.  or.  of  that  of 
Santiago  del  Estero« 

EStEPEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  pioviaoe 
and  akaUia  mojfor  of  Chiapa  ia  the  kingdoo^  of 
.Guatemala. 

ESTERO,  Santiaoo  del,  a  small  city. of  the 

})rovince  and  government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ; 
bunded  by  Francisco  Aguirre,  in  1568,  on  the 
»•  shore  of  the  river  Dulcei  which  fertilises  tig 
fields.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  but  very  healthr* 
In  it  was  the  Episcopal  see  from  the  time  of  m 
foundation  until  1690,  when  the  same  was  trans- 
lated to  the  capital  of  Cordoba.  It  has  a  parish 
with  three  curacies,  and  three  convents  of  monks 
.ofthe  orders  of  San  Francisco,  Santp  Domingo, 
and  La  Merced ;  also  a  college  which  belonged 
to  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits.  Its 
natives  are  famous  for  their  manu&ctures  of  car* 
|)et8,  and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  ar- 
ticles. They  are  so  valorous  as  always  hitherto  to 
have  kept  in  check  the  Indians  of  the  province  of 
Chaco,  with  whom  they  are  at  present  in  amity. 
San  Francisco  Solano  abode  some  years  in  thiiicity  ; 
and  in  the  convent  are  still  to  be  seen  some  oranges 
which  were  planted  by  him,  as  also  a  cotton  vest- 
ment in  which  he  used  to  say  mass,  relics  held  in 
just  veneration  by  the  inhabitants.  [It  is  about  286 
niiles .  s.  from  Salta,  on  the  great  road  from  that 
city  to  Buenos  Aynss«  and  afout  480  miles  from 
the  latter.  Lat  ST""  54'  s.  Long.  63^  19"  ».] 
'  EsTERo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  it.  part,  and  enten 
the  sea  at  the  gulf  of  Tucumari  or  Atrato,  near 
cape  Tibur6n« 
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EsTERo,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  iftland  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions.  It  rnns 
in  the  w,  head  from  w.  to  s.  5.  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  port  of  John  Roger  and  the  river  of 
Rollona. 

EsTBAo,  another,  which  is  also  a  small  river  of 
the  same  island  as  the  former,  at  the  e.  head.  It 
enters  the  sea  in  the  great  bay  of  Samana,  near  the 
port  of  San  Lorenzo  or  St.  Lawrence. 

EsTBRo,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucarc&n.     See  Choromoros. 

ESTEROS,  a  name  given  in  America  to 
the  canals  of  sea-water  which  ran  some  leaguea 
inland.  There  are  many  of  these  in  the  provinces 
of  Guayaquil,  Panama,  and  Cartagena.  The 
most  noted  are. 

In  Guayaquit^        Estero  de  Pacheco, 
Estero  del  ftforro,  Estero  Mayor, 

Estero  Quemado,  Estero  de  Cnpira, 

Estero  del  Pan,  Estero  Lucio, 

*  Estero  Bravo,  Estero  de  Gates, 

Estero  de  Mandinga,       Estero  de  Palmas, 
Estero  de  Bafasas,  Estero  Seco. 

Estero  de  Manslares,  In  Cariagena^ 

Estero  de  Hostiones,        Estero  Bobo, 
Estero  Viejp  (or  Old),     Estero  de  Cocos, 
Estero  Salado,  Estero  de  Manoa, 

Estero  del  Rey,  Ktero  de  S.  Joseph, 

Estero  de  S.  J  uan  Bap*    Estero  de  Tortogas,^ 

tifita,  Estero  de  Santa  Maria^ 

EMteto  de  Salinas,  Ktero  Grande, 

Estero  del  Buey,  Estero  del  Hospital, 

E^ro  de  Lagartos,         Estero  Salado, 
Estero  de  Santa  Lucia,    Esterillo, 
Estero  de  Ghuohos,         Estero  de  Ptetos, 
Estero  del  Zambo.  Estero  de  Mercaderes, 

In  Panamdj  Estero  de  la  Punta, 

Estero  del  Rey,  Estero  de  J  uan, 

Estero  Congo,  Estero  Gallego, 

Estero  Maestro,  Estero  de  Gam^. 

ESTETELA,  Santa  Catalina  db,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Huixtepi6c,  and 
abxMa  mayor  of  Ixqnintep6c,  in  Nueva  Espafia ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  ibis  head  settlement,  it 
contains  34  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues 
between  the  e.  and  f.  of  the  capital. 

E8TEVAN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  s^tle- 
mentand  akalMa  mayor  ofTetela  Xonotia  in  Noeva 
Espafia ;  beinff  three  leagues  to  the  o.  (rf'the  same. 
EsTBVAN,  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  tiie  head  settlement  and  alcaU&a  mayvr  of  Gae- 
jozinm  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  nine 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  subject  to  the  settle- 
ment of  8.  Lorenzo  Tiauafaigo. 
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EsTBVAM,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlementand 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Zapopan  in  the  same  kinedom, 
i/ihabited  by  some  A/tis/ees,  Mulattoes,  ana  In- 
dians, who  live  by  agriculture. 

EsTEVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venesuela ;  situate  near  the  lake  Tk» 
carigiia,on  thefi,  side,  at  a  small  distance  froiii 
the  city  of  Nirua. 

EsTBVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Salado. 

EsTEVAN,  S.  ariverof  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayre».  It  rung  «.  and  enters  the 
Rio  Negro,  near  the  mouth  where  this  runs  into  the 
Parana. 

Est B VAN,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cort^ ;  situate  in  the  in- 
terior of  it,  and  half-way  between  that  coast  and 
that  of  Nueva  Espafla.  It  is  one  of  those  iskada 
which  are  called  De  Sal  si  Puedes. 

ESTHER  Town,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, in  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylva* 
Hia ;  situate  on  the  e.  of  the  bank  of  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna, 10  miles  to  the  «.  w.  of  Middletowo, 
and  18  to  the  n.  e.  of  Carlisle. 

ESTIQUE,  a  settiement  of  the  province  and 
eonre^hmenio  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curac V  c^  Taena ' 

ESTOIVI,  asettiement  of  Indians  of  N.  Ca- 
lolina ;  situate  to  the  $.  of  the  river  Tugeb. 

ESTOTILAND,  an  imaginary  country,  which 
some  authors  suppose  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1477,  by  a  native  of  Poland,  named  John  Scalve ; 
and  that  the  same  was  part  of  the  Land  of  Lab^ra- 
dor.  The  fact  is,  that  this  country  nev^  bad  any 
existence  but  in  the  imaginations  of  the  two  bro- 
thers of  the  name  of  Zanis,  Venetian-noblemen, 
who  had  no  particular  information  whatever  re- 
specting the  expedition  of  this  Polish  adventurer ; 
and  that,  in  1497,  Juan  Cabot  or.  Gabot  left 
England,  with  tbfee  of  his  sons,  nndtr  the  com*, 
mission  of  King  Henry  VII.  when  he  discoveied 
Newfoundland,  and  part  of  the  immediate  conti- 
nent, where  this  country  is  supposed  to  exist 

ESTRELLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Anttoquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain. 

EsTRBLLA,  a  river  of  tlie  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
It  runs  nearly  doe  o.  and  enters  the  S.  sea  between 
the  rivers  Higuer6n  and  Caitago. 

EsTRBi^LA,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carreghmento  of  Patia  or  Cajamarquilb 
in  Fef  n.    It  riseb  in  tiw  territory  of  the  Untuoailifl 
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ESTANCf  A89  a  curacy  of  the  nmviiice  and 

eorregimiento  of   Huamucbuco  in  Peru,    which 

contains  SSchuichesy  dispersed  and  divided  into 

'  four  chapels  of  ease,  in  tne  settlements  of  Mille- 

.pata,  Turnbaroba,  Marcabal,  and  Chuquieongo. 

ESTANCILLA,  a  small  river  of  the  kinj^om 
of  Chile.  It  runs  s.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters 
the  Valdivia. 

[ESTANIOLADO,  San,  a  settlement  of  In- 
dians ofthe  province  and  government. of  Paraguajr, 
in  lat.  24^  38'  31^  s.   Long.  56°  S&  15"  w.] 

ESTANISLAO,  San,  db  Otanavis,  asettle- 
ment  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  regu- 
lars of  the  company  of  Jesuits  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Agoarico. 

EsTANiscAo,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Cartagena ;  situate  on 
•the  «hore  ofthe  canal  of  the  Dike,  between  the  set* 
tlements  of  Majates  and  Santa  Catalina. 

Est  a  n  tsL  ao,  another,  in  the  province  of  Califor- 
nia, on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  interior  of  tbeffulf. 

EsTANiSLAo,  another,  of  the  missions  y/ikich 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits in  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora. 

ESTANGUES,  a  selUeroent  of  the  province 
•and  government  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Grita ;  situate  in  the  road  which  leads  from 
AKrida  to  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

ESTAPA,  or  Estape,  a  city  of  the  province 
of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espaiia;  situate  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  according  to  William 
Dampier,  who  also  sa|r«  that  it  is  a  place  of  ffieat 
traffic,  and  by  nature  so  well  fortified,  thatuap- 
lain  Hewit,  who  attacked  it  with  800  Buccaniera 
or  adventurers,  could  make  no  impression  upon  it. 

ESTAPACHA,  a  river  ofthe  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana.  It  rises  in  the  territory 
ofthe  Yasons  Indians,  runs  «•  and  then  turns  e. 

[ESTAPO,  a  strong  town  in  New  Spain,  inha- 
.  bited  by  Spaniards  and  native  Americans ;  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tlaluc.  Lat  IT""  Sff  n. 
Long.  lOaPb'w.'] 

ESTAK.CA,  a  settlement  of  the'prorince  and 
earregimienio  of  Ghicas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of  the 
district  of  the  former;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 

Tatina. 

ESTATLAN,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the 
akalAa  nun/ar  of  Guauchinango  in  Nueva  Es- 
paiia ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  that  of  Pahuatl&n. 

ESTECO,  or  Nuestra  Sbnora  db  Tala- 
TEBA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Tocum&n  in  Peru,  founded  by  Diego  de  Heredia, 
in  1576,  on  a  fertile,  pleasant,  and  wellrwatered 
plaiui  covered  with  woods  and  pastures,  on  the 
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afaore  af  tlie  river  Salado.  It  was  formedy  vetj 
populous  and  of  great  commerce,  but  in  16SB 
was  entirdy  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  when 
the  earth  opening  at  various  parts,  ana  vomiting  op 
various  floods  of  water,  which  inundated  the  whole 
territory,  nothing  remained  in  the  town  but  the 

SUows,  which  still  stood  in  its  place  unmoved, 
ricing,  as  it  were,  an  emblem  of  justice.'  The 
natives  of  this  province  assert  that  this  calamity 
.came  upon  them  from  the  prevalence  of  vice, 
pride,  and  scandalous  living.  Many,  who  fled 
irora  the  impending  ruin,  met  their  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  infidtel  Indians,  who  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  distress,  butchered  them  in  a 
shocking  manner ;  others  fled  to  the  city  of  Spiota 
F£  and  to  SantiaM :  and  from  the  horror  that  this 
deluge  occasioned,  never  has  there  been  a  person 
anxious  to  engage  in  the  rebuilding  of  thMs.city, 
jiotwithstanding  that  in  its  vicinity  there  are  some 
estates  and  farms  of  gracing  and  cultivated  lands. 
This  city  was  40  leagues  to  the  n.  sr.  cf  that  of 
Santiago  del  Estero. 

EStEPb^QUE,  a  settlement  of  the  pmviace 
and  akaUia  magar  of  Cfaiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala.  . 

ESTERO,  Samtiaoo  obi.,  a  small  city. of  the 

5>rovince  and  government  of  Tucuman  m  Peru ; 
bunded  by  Francisco  Aguirre,  in  1568,  on  the 
9.  shore  of  the  river  Duloei  which  fertilises  its 
fields.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  but  very  healthy. 
In  it  was  the  Episcopal  see  from  the  ttme  of  its 
foundation  until  1690,  when  the  same  was  trans- 
lated to  the  capital  of  Cdrdoba.  It  has  a  parish 
with  three  curacies,  and  three  convents  of  monks 
.ofthe  orders  of  San  Francisco,  Santo  DomingO| 
and  La  Merced ;  also  a  college  which  belonged 
to  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits.  Its 
natives  are  famous  for  their  manufiu:tures  of  car- 
pets, and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  ar- 
ticles. They  are  so  valorous  as  always  hitherto  to 
have  kept  in  check  the  Indians  of  ttue  province  of 
Chaco,  with  whom  they  are  at  present  in  amity. 
San  Francisco  Solano  abode  some  years  in  this  city ; 
and  in  the  convent  are  still  to  be  seen  some  oranges 
which  were  planted  by  him,  as  also  a  cotton  vest- 
meat  in  which  he  used  to  say  mass,  relics  held  in 
just  veneration  by  the  inhabitants.  [It  is  about  226 
miles .  s.  from  Salta,  on  the  great  road  from  that 
city  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  atout  480  miles  from 
the  latter.  Lat  ST""  54'  s.  Long.  6^  19"  ta.] 
'  EsTERo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien,  in  the  kingaom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  risjBs  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  part,  and  enteia 
the  sea  at  the  gulf  of  I'ucttmari  or  Atrato,  near 
cape  Tibur6n« 
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EsTERo,  another,  a  small  fiyet  of  the  bland  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions.  It  nins 
in  the  w.  head  from  w.  to  s.  s,  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  port  of  John  Roger  and  the  river  of 
Rollona. 

EsTERo,  another,  which  is  also  a  small  river  of 
the  same  island  as  the  former,  at  the  e.  head.  It 
enters  the  sea  in  the  great  baj  of  8aman&,  near  the 
port  of  San  Lorenzo  or  St.  Lawrence. 

Ester  o,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuir an.    See  Cuoromoros. 

ESTEROS,  a  name  given  in  America  to 
the  canals  of  sea*water  which  run  some  leagues 
inland.  There  are  many  of  these  in  the  provinces 
of  Guajaquil,  Panama,  and  Cartagena.  The 
moftt  noted  are. 

In  Guayaquil^        Estero  de  Pbcheco, 
Estero  del  Morro,  Estero  Mayor, 

Estero  Qnemado,  Estero  de  Cnpira, 

Estero  del  Pan,  Estero  Lucio, 

*  Estero  Bravo,  Estero  de  Oatos, 

Estero  de  Mandinga,       Estero  de  Palmas, 
Estero  de  Balsas,  Estero  Seco. 

Estero  de  Manslares,  In  Cartagena^ 

Estero  de  Hostiones,        Estero  Bobo, 
Eflftero  Viejo  (or  Old),     Estero  de  Cocos, 
^tero  Salado,  Estero  de  Manoa, 

Estero  del  Rey,  &tero  de  S.  Joseph, 

Estero  de  S.  J  uan  Bap-    Estero  de  Tortugas, 

tista,  Estero  de  Santa  Maria) 

Erte^o  de  Salinas,  Estero  Grande, 

Estero  del  Buey,  Estero  del  Hospital, 

E^ro  de  Lagartos,         Estero  8aladO| 
Estero  de  Santa  Lucia,    Eslerillo, 
Estero  de  Ghuchos,         Estero  de  Patos, 
Estero  del  Zambo.  Estero  de  Mercaderes, 

In  Panam&j  Estero  de  la  Punta, 

Estero  del  Rey,  Estero  de  Juan, 

Estero  Congo,  Estero  Gallego, 

Estero  Maestro,  Estero  de  Gam^. 

ESTETELA,  Santa  Catalina  db,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  bead  settlement  of  Huixtep6c,  and 
altaUHa  mayor  of  Ixqnintep^c,  in  Nueva  Espaiia ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  tnis  head  settlement.  It 
contains  34  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues 
between  the  e.  and  i.  of  the  capital. 

ESTEVAN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  sdtle- 
mentand  akaldia  mayor  ofTetela  Xonotia  in  Nueva 
EspaAa ;  being  three  leagues  to  the  w.  of  the  same. 
fisTEV  AN,  S.  anoUier,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  and  daddka  mayvr  of  Gue- 
jozingo  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  nine 
fiimilies  of  Indians,  and  is  subject  to  the  settle- 
ment of  S.  Lorenzo  Tiausingo. 
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EsTBVAif,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlementand 
a&:a/</f  a  fita^ror  of  Zapopan  in  the  same  kingdoni, 
ifihabited  by  some  Musteesy  Mulattoes,  and  In* 
dians,  who  live  by  apiculture. 

EsTEVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venexuela ;  situate  near  the  lalce  Ta- 
carigiia,- on  the  11.  side,  at  a  small  distance  frdia 
the  city  of  Nirua. 

EsTBVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Salado. 

Est  E v  A  N ,  S .  a  river  of  the  province  and  goverii«> 
m«nt  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  «.  and  enters  the 
Rio  Negro,  near  the  mouth  where  this  runs  into  the 
Parana. 

Estevan,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  CMih 
fomia,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cort^ ;  situate  in  the  in^^ 
terior  of  it,  and  half-way  between  that  coast  and 
that  of  Nueva  Espaila.  It  is  one  of  those  iskmds 
which  are  called  De  Sal  si  Puedes. 

ESTHER  Town,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Lan^ 
caster,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylva* 
Hia ;  situate  on  the  e.  of  the  bank  of  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna, 10  miles  to  the  «.  o.  of  Middletowtt, 
and  18  to  the  n.  e.  of  Carlisle. 

ESTIQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^hmenio  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curac V  t^  Taena 

ESTOIVI,  asetdement  of  Indians  of  N.  Ca^ 
•rolina ;  situate  to  the  s.  of  the  river  Tugeio. 

ESTOTILAND,  an  imaginary  country,  which 
some  authors  suppose  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1477,  by  a  native  of  Poland,  named  John  Scalve ; 
and  that  the  same  was  part  of  the  land  of  Labra- 
dor. The  fact  is,  that  this  country  never  bad  any 
existence  but  in  the  imaginations  of  the  two  bro- 
thers of  the  name  of  Zanis,  Venetian-noblemen, 
who  had  no  particular  infonnation  whatever  r^ 
speciing  the  expedition  of  this  Polish  adventurer ; 
and  that,  in  1497,  Juan  Cabot  or.  Gabot  left 
England,  with  three  of  his  sons,  under  the  com*, 
mission  of  King  Uenry  Vll.  when  he  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  part  of  the  immediate  conti- 
nent, where  this  countnr  is  supposed  to  exist 

ESTRELLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Uranada ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain. 

EsTRELLA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
It  runs  nearly  doe  w.  and  enters  the  S.  sea  between 
the  rivers  Higner6n  and  Caiiago. 

EsTBBLLA,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimknio  of  Patis  or  Cajamaiquilb 
in  Peru.    It  riseb  la  tht  territory  of  the  Untucailis 
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Indianft,  turn  M.  and  turning  w.  enten  the  Ch»I- 

ESTREMADUKA,  Nvbva.  See  Cobofa, 
Manoa,  Dorado. 

ESUNXAQUE)  a  settlement  of  the  ppoyince 
and  government  of  Maracaibo;  situate  to  the  «•  of 
thue  city  of  Truxillo,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  riFer 
which  enters  the  Boconow 

ETANG,  Granb,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  the 
river  of  S*  Lawrence,  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  between  the  bay  of  the  Small  valley 
and  the  river  St.  Bernard. 

Etano,  another  bay  on  the  same  coast^  between 
oape  Espoir  and  the  point  of  the  isles. 

ETEUHIMINES,  a  nation  of  sav^  Indians, 
bounded  by  Acadia  inN.  America.  Me  Mali* 
CITES,  and  Scoodiok. 

ETEN,.  a  settlement  of  the  ptofiace  and  carre* 
emdmto  of  Sana,  and  bishopric  of  Tmxillo,  in 
rera,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chiclayo ;  situate 
on  a  sandy  spot,  where  the  c^rdiUttas  rise  as 
though  they  w^e  mountains  of  sand,  the  same 
being  known  by  the  nmne  of  medanot ,  aa  bemg 
shifted  about  by  the  wind ;  and  it  was  on  this  ac* 
c^nt  that  the  seideroent  was  removed  further  in- 
tnnd,  since  it  had  been  buried  in  the  sand.  In 
1^49,.  happened  the  weli-autheaticated  prodigy  of 
a  beautiful  child  appearing  in  the  tabema<Se  of 
Ae  sacred  host,  which  was  seen  by  the  whole  set* 
tiemenl.  In  ila  vicinity  are  two  great  wneven 
stones^  which,  being  strioken  by  a  snnll  one,  give 
Mh  the  sound  of  a  bell,  the  force  of  the  Uow 
eausing  ao  difierence  in  the  sound. 

EtEN,  Moaao'BE,  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
tiiis  provittoe  and  corryiwttciita,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  are  some  abundant  salt-dearths. 

ETliA,  8.  Pabxx)  ne,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  cf  Coili^,.  and  dealUm  m^gfor  of  Q«i- 
tra  Villas^  in  Noeva  Espaia.  It  contains  84  fin 
milies  of  Indians^  who  occupy  themselves  in  the 
'CiiKivating  and  selling  of  cochineal,  seeds,  fruits,, 
coal,  and  bark  of  trees..  It  is  four  leagues  to  the  n. 
m.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Eti«a,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  S.  Agustin,  in  the  head  settlement  of  TIa- 
paccya,.  of  tne  same  akaUim  may^r  and  kiudom  ; 
situate  to  the  ik  and  bein^  four  leagues  mm  its 
head  settlemciitb  It  contams  35  familiea  of  ln« 
diana^  who  employ  themselves  in  the  cultivation 
and  commerce  of  some  eochineal,.  seeds^  and  jEruits,. 
and  in  estiiag  limber  and  woods. 

EfhMj  another^  with  the  dedicatary  titte  of  8. 
Miguel,,  in  Ae  same  head  settlsment  and  cfeoUfar 
m#yir..    It  cootaina  4ft  fiunilica  c£  iodiao6|»  who^ 
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cultivate  the wme  fruits  as  the  former;  and  it  is 
somewhat  more  than  two  leagues  and  a  half  to  the 
IV.  o.  of  its  head  settlement. 

ETUQUARILLO,  a  settlement  and  head  set* 
tiement  of  the  alcaUia  nuofor  of  Cinagua  in  Nneva 
Espaiia.  Its  population  is  sqmty,  since  it  is  in* 
habited  only  by  17  families  of  Indians,  empbyed 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar«canes,  of  which  honey 
and  sugar  are  made.  It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Tauritato,  and  is  14  leagues  to  the  e*  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

ETUQUARO,  S.  Fravoisco  ob,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  aladdia  ma^or  of  ValbS- 
dolid,  in  the  province  and  bisbc^ric  ot  MechoadLo, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Eqpafia ;  situate  in  a 
glen  formed  by  two  mountains,  the  one  to  the  if. 
the  other  to  the  $•  and  through  which  runs  a  river, 
which  fertiliaesthe  whole  country  with  its  waters, 
and  which  are  supplied,  in  a  gmt  measure,  front 
two  fountains  which  rise  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  spot.  The  town  is  so  much  reduced  aa 
to  contain  only  18  fiimilies  of  Indians ;  though  it 
nevertheless  has  a  convent  of  monks  of  8.  Angus- 
tin,  and  some  fomilies  of  Spaniaids  and  Jlfmleer, 
al^  of  whom  are  ensplojred  in  oultiv^ng  fruits,, 
making;  lime^  and  cutting  wood.  It  is  19  leagues 
«p.  of  Its  capital. 

ET2ATLAN,  a  province  and  ckaUia  mayor 
of  Nueva  Espana. 

EUCHI,  a  smaH^  river  of  the  province  and  co* 
lony  of  Geoigia,  in N.  America.  It Tunor •  a.  «id 
enters  the  Apalachicola. 

EucHi,  a  settlement  of  this^  promice ;  situate  en 
the  shore  of  the  former  river. 

EUGENIO,  8.  asettlementof  the  province  and 
government ef  Sonora in  Nueva  Espaia;  sttuate 
m  the  country  of  the  Apaches  Indians,  on  the 
banks  ai  the  source  of  the  large  river  af  Gila,  be* 
tween  the  settlements  of  S.  Fernanda  and  S.  Rm- 
taleon. 

EULALIA,  &  a  town  and  iv#if  of  silver  mines, 
of  the  province  of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  ^ 
Nueva  Viacaya ;  situate  on  the  e,  part  of  that  of 
8.  Felipe  de  Chigai^ua.  The  whole  of  its  popu- 
lation consists  of  miners  and  labourers,  ancimer- 
chants  who  traflic  in  the  stiver.  It  Ues  at  the  b<- 
(rinnini^  of  the  entrance  to  the  other  mines,  and  is 
ue  fesidence  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  ak4iUiia  mmof. 

EUN2HA.    SeeFvNBUA. 

EUPHALAU,  a  settleoient  of  Indians  of  S. 
Carolina ;  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Albama. 

EUPHASEE,  a  river  of  N.  GaioKna.  It  runs 
If.  «•  and  enters  the  Cberokees,  just  after  its  &lhi, 
as  for  aa  which  it  is  navigable. 
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EuPHASfiE,  a  settlement  of  the  above  provitice; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  former  river,  where  the 
English  have  a  fort. 

EUROPA,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Nneva 
Andalucia.  It  flows  from  the  mountains  to  tbeo. 
where  dwells  the  nation  of  the  Peritos  Indians.  It 
runs  in  a  serpentine  course  towaids  the  w.  and 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  river  Say  ma,  it 
enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Paria, 

£USTAC£,  EustAciA,  or  Eustaquta,  an 
island  of  the  N.  sea,  immediately  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  also  called  De  Massacre  by  the  French, 
and  Matansa  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the  slaugh- 
ter which  these  made  ot  the  former  when  they  dis« 
lodffed  them  from  it.  It  forms,  with  a  point  of 
lana  which  runs  out  fiir  into  the  sea,  the  entrance 
of  the  port  of  San  Agustin :  it  b  large  and  wide, 
and  it  has  ia  it  only  one  mountain,  and  this  is 
about  SO  miles  in  circumference; 

fEUSTATIA  Town,  in  the  island  of  Eustatia 
or  jBustatius,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  in  the  West 
Indies.    Lat.  ir  9»  n.    Long.  63^  5'  t».] 

£USTATIUS,  or  Eustaquio,  St.  an  island 
of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the  AntQles,  of  the  Caribes ; 
sitaate  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nine  miles  n.  w.  of 
that  of  St.  Christopher's.  It  is  the  strongest,  on 
account  of  its  situation,  and  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  cultivated  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and 
is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  Sab6 ;  it  has  a 
tnountain  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid, 
nearlv  round ;  and  between  it  and  the  island  of 
S.  Christopher,  is  a  narrow  canal.  Its  principal 
production  is  tobacco,  with  which  the  whole  of 
tiie  circumference  of  the  mountain  is  planted ;  the 
same  beine  well  fortified.  It  is  inhabited  by  5000 
whites  and  15,000  Negroes,  who  labour  in  thesuear 
manufactories ;  it  has  a  tolerable  port,  defended  oy 
a  fort  mounting  16  guns ;  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain only  is  foiuid  any  wood,  and  the  whole  of  the 
other  parts  are  cultivated.  As  here  is  neither  river 
nor  fountain,  every  house  has  a  cistern  for  pre* 
serving  a  necessary  supply  of  water,  and  whicn  is 
replenished  by  a  vessel  which  is  constantly  em- 
ploved  to  go  iKickwards  and  forwards  to  St.  Chris- 
topher's, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this  neces- 
sary article.  The  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their 
breeds  of  pigs,  rabbits^  and  all  kinds  of  birds,  not 
only  for  their  own  consumption,  but  for  sale 
abroad .  Throughout  the  whole  island  there  is  not 
more  than  one  church,  but  there  are  many  store- 
houses provided  with  all  the  necessary  European 
supplies,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  dear  rate  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  islands,  when  these  fall 
short  of  their  supplies  from  England  or  France. 
The  climate  b  healthy,  but  exposed  io  terrible 
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thunder^stbrms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  hur- 
ricanes; the  latter  occur  roost  frequently  daring 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  have 
often  laid  waste  the  houses  and  plantations,  and 
destroyed  the  shipping :  the  birds  are  said  to  an- 
ticipate instinciively  the  occurrenceof  these  dread- 
ful phenomena,  and  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
eartn :  the  rain  preceding  them  has  a  bitter,  brack- 
ish taste.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  this 
ishind  in  1685,  and  the  right  of  it  was  ceded  by 
the  states  of  this  republic  to  some  merchants  of 
Flushing,  who  immediately  established  a  oolony 
of  600  ramilies,  amounting  to  about  16,000  souls. 
In  1665,  it  was  taken  by  tne  English  of  Jamaica, 
but  immediately  recovered  by  the  interposition 
and  assistance  of  the  French,  when  a  garrison  of 
these  were  formed  in  it,  and  it  iras  at  lost  yielded 
to  its  rightful  owners  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  It 
was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1686,  and  fmm 
these  by  the  English,  under  the  command  <A 
Timothy  Tbornhiff,  in  the  same  year,  with  the  loss 
onlyofeiffht  men,  killed  and  wounded,  notwUh* 
standing  raat  the  fort  was  well  garrisoned,  and  sur« 
rounded  by  a  double  and  strong  ptdiiadeanda 
deep  ditch,  over  which  was  a  pass  by  meaiis  of  8 
briage,  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  one  person 
abreast.  It  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace 
ofRiswick,  who  for  some  time  maintained  it  iu 
peaceable  possession  ;  but  in  1758  and  1759,  there 
having  been  an  attempt  made  to  carry  to  Fmnoe 
in  their  vessels  Frendi  goods,  on  the  account  of 
the  latter,  it  was  construed  by  the  British  nation* 
into  an  infraction  of  treatv,  and  many  of  the 
vessels,  having  been  taken  by  the  English,  wer^ 


Admiral  Rodney,  again  took  it  in  1781,  when  tfa^ 
pillaged  it  of  immense  wealth,  but  it  was  returned 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  peace  of  178S,  [and  once  more, 
in  1810,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  En^* 
lish. 

The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
St.   Eustatia  amounted,  in  1810,  to  1559/. ;  the 
exports  consisted  of  sugar  of  foreign  plantation,  to 
the  amount  of  IISS  cwt.    It  is  in  lat.  17^  31'  m 
and  long;  63^  5^  o.l 

EVAN6EL1STAS,  islands  of  the  S.  sea ;  they 
are  four,  and  lie  at  six  leagues  distance  from  eight 
others  which  are  closer  to  the  continent.  The 
whole  of  the  12  go  under  one  name,  being  called 
the  Twelve  Apostles ;  they  lie  near  the  o»  mouUi 
of  the  straits  of  Magelbui ;  they  are  all  barren 
and  desert.  In  some  of  the  Dutch  geogiaphical 
charts  they  are  named  Sugar  Islands* 
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EVANS,  a  settlement  of  the  bland  of  Barba- 
does ;  situate  towards  the  t • 

[EVANSHAM,  the  capital  of  Wythe  countr, 
in  Virginia,  is  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Reedjr 
creek,  which  falls  into  the  Great  Kanhaway,. 
Woods,  or  New  river.    It  contains  a  court-house, 

Siol,  and  about  S5  houses ;  SO  miles  w.  by  s.  of 
hristianburg,  J  70  in  a  like  direction  from  Rich- 
mond.] 

[EVESHAM,  a  township  in  Burlington  county, 
New  Jersey ;  situated  between  the  forks  of  Moore^s 
creek,  which  runs  ».  w.  to  Delaware  river.  It  is 
seven  miles  e.  of  Haddonfield,  16  e.  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  25  s.  of  Burlington.  Hece  is  an  Indian 
settlement  called  Edge  Pittick,  a  tract  of  land  re- 
served by  the  ancient  natives.  They  have  some 
hundreds  of  acres  of  improved  lands,  about  SO 
houses,  and  a  meeting-house ;  they  formerly  bad 
a  minister  of  their  own  order,  who  at  times  oflfciated 
in  the  Indian  language/} 

EXALTACION,  River  of,  in  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Amazonas.  It  rises  from  the 
Icd^e  of  Rongagualo,  runs  e.  and  enters  in  a  large 
stream  into  the  Mamor6 :  on  its  shores,  on  the  n. 
part,  dwell  the  Mobimas,  Cabivas,  and  Tibois  In- 
dians, famous  for  their  large  heads. 

ExALTACiON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mamor6. 

EXEAQUIL,  Ancon  dBj  a  mountain  of  the 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  narrow  pass  of  the  Passage. 

[EXETER,  a  post-town  in  Rockingham  coun- 
ty. New  Hampshire,  and  next  to  Portsmouth, 
the  most  considerable  sea-port  town  in  the  state. 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Swara- 
scot  or  Exeter  river,  a  branch  of  the  Piscataqua, 
15  miles  #•  w*  of  Portsmouth,  and  a  like  distance 
»•  HP.  of  Newburyport,  in  Essex  county,  Massa- 
chusetts: the  tide  rises  here  11  feet.  It  is  well 
situated  for  a  manufacturing  town,  and  has  already 
aduck  manufactory  in  its  mfancy,  six  saw-mills,  a 
fulling-mill,  fitting-mill,  paper-mill,  snuff-mill, 
two  chocobte  and  ten  grist  mills,  iron  works,  and 
two  printing-offices ;  the  saddlery  business  is  car- 
ried on  here  to  greater  extent  than  in  any  town  on 
this  side  Philadelphia.  Before  the  revolution, 
ship-building  was  a  profitable  business,  and  the 
vessels  were  employed  in  the  W.  India  trade: 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  this  market,  there  are 
four  or  five  vessels,  of  different  burden,  built  here 
annually,  the  river  being  capable  of  floating  down 
those  of  500  tons;  an  equal  number  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  foreie^  trade,  chiefly  to  the  W. 
Inclies.    The  situation  of  this  place  bids  fair  for 
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extensive  population.  The  public  edifices  are  two 
Congregational  churches,  an  el^ant  building  ap- 
propriated for  the  academy,  a  handsome  and  ca- 
pacious court-house,  and  a  gaol.  The  public  of- 
fices of  the  state  are  kept  here  at  present,  ocsidesthe 
celebrated  Exeter  academy,  there  are  here  an 
English  school,  and  six  or  eight  private  schools, 
chiefly  for  females.  This  township  is  of  irregular 
figure,  and  about  four  miles  square.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1638 ;  prior  to  which,  it  had  the 
name  of  Swamscot  Falls,  from  the  falls  of  the 
river,  which  separate  the  fresh  from  the  tide 
water,  where  the  .body  of  the  town  is  situated, 
cliiefly  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  1775  was  1741,  and  in  1790, 
l72S.  It  lies  54  miles  n.  of  Boston,  and  402  n.  c. 
of  Philadelphia.    Lat.  42^  56'  n.    Long.  7  V  w. 

<'  Phillips  Exeter  Academv*V  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Honourable  John  Phillips,  LL.  D. 
of  Exeter,  and  incorporated  by  act  of  assemby  in 
178 1 :  it  is  a  very  respectable  and  useful  institu- 
tion, under  tlie  inspection  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  the  immediate  government  and  instruction  of 
a.  preceptor  and  an  assistant :  it  has  a  fund  of 
15,000/.  a  part  of  which  is  in  lands  not  yet  pro- 
ductive :  the  present  annual  income  is  480/. :  it  has 
commonly  between  50  and  60  students.  In  1794, 
a  building  was  erected,  76  by  36  feet,  two  stories 
high,  which  in  point  of  convenience,  and  perhaps 
elegance,  is  exceeded  by  few  buildings  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.] 

fExBTca,  the  n*  westernmost  township  in 
Washington  county,  Rhode  Island  state,  has 
North  lungston  on  the  e.  and  Voluntown  in  Con- 
necticut on  the  w.  The  several  branches  of 
Wood  river  unite  here,  and  take  a  s,  course  be- 
tween Hopkinton  and  Richmond.  It  contains  S495 
inhabitants,  of  whom  37  are  slaves.] 

[Ex  BT  BR,  a  township  in  Luzern  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

[ExBTER,  a  town  in  New  Hanover  county,  in 
Wilmington  district,  N.  Caroling;  situated  on 
the  n.  e,  branch  of  Cape  Fear,  about  26  miles  it. 
from  Wilmington,  and  22  from  the  N.  river.] 

EXTRARAY,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  runs  nearly  due 
e.  and  enters  the  Madera,  opposite  the  Yamary. 

EXUMA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Bahamas;  situate  to  the  e.  of  the  Great  bank  and 
to  the  w.  of  Long  island,  or  Yumo.  It  is  inhabited 
only  by  two  families,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
favovrea  more  than  any  of  the  other  isUinds  here, 
as  well  for  its  fertility  as  for  its  anchorage  in  the 
straits  which  give  it  its  title ;  the  same  serving,  in 
time  of  distress,  as  an  asylum' to  English  ships. 
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Tke  plantation  of  ragiir^'eaaef  tbat  was  begun:  here^? 
vas  lately  destroy^;  •  '  ^  \  j  .  .  *>  ;  -o 
[Exoma  is  a  name  given  to  fseveral  of  .theiBw; 
hama  islands.  There  is  a  long  ohain  t .  of  .«mj|iU 
ifiknds^  caMed  the  Exnma  Keys,  leacliing  for  :a: 
irery  consideraUe  extent  along  one  e(%e  0f 'the; 
€reat  Bahama  bank,  generally  in  a  s.  W'-Aitdo^ 
t^n;  they  commence  at  Ship  ChainAel  Key>  )0 
feagues  e.  s.  e.  from^  the  e.  end. of  the  Island-  of 
^ew  Providence,  and  extend  to  Great  Bxuma^ 
tbfi  harbour  of  irhich  lies  about  50  leagues^ 
from  New  Providence;  the  harbour^  abdnt  eight > 
Aiiiea  long,  has  an  entrance  at  eath  ehd,  end  is 
formed  principally  b^  Great  Stm:hing  island  j 
nrhich  is  about  four  miles  in  length.  There  is  fei 
port  of  entry  established  here.  Great  Exuma, 
JLiUle  Exitma,  and  the  adjoining  ishind  of  Hog 
Key,  are  inhabited.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
mlt  is  annually  exported  from  these  islands,: 
-chiefly  to  America.  '  The  population  of  the  Exui* 
mas,  in -1803,  amounted  to  125ft  souls,  includihg 
1 113  blacks ;  and  previous  to  May  ISOS,  98,500 
acres  of  land  urere  granted  by  the  crown  fdr  the 

Ciurposes  erf*  cultivation.    The  e.  »end  t>f  the  bar* 
our  is  about  eight  leagues  i.  w.  firom  the  n.  end 


of  Long  island,  and  the  whole  island  is  included 
bet]ween  long.  74°^  28'  and^  74°  48'  a?.  «Jand  between 
lal4  SS^  «1' and  8S°  31' n.]  /      « 

:*£xt0jf>i^  a  strait  or  canal  fbrmed  between  the 
lMikk)£rthe  Great  (Bahama  and  the  island  Guana- 
bani^^O^S;  Salvador.  :;t  ,h      .  ' 

«  EXUTliA^  Santa  Mauta  i>E,i  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  afcalS^ch 
maj^<xri)f<  Antequera,  in  the  provinde  and  bishop- 
ric of  Ooixad^,  and  kingdom  of  ^Nuera  Espafla. 
ki»of'8  hot  and*  dry  temperature,  contains  455; 
fftinilie8K)fIndian9,  and  10  of  Spaniards  and  ilft^s* 
ttesy'  and  is  13  leagues  to  the  s.  s.  e.  of  its  ca« 
pital*  ' 

ExuTLA,  another  settlement,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Autlan  in  that  king- ' 
dom,  in  the  district  of  wbith  are  some  sugar-mills 
and  breeds  of  cattle  of  the  large  kind.  It  contains 
18  families  of  Indiansr,  and  is  nine  leagues  s.  w.  of 
its  head  settlement* 

E  YOU,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  which 
flows  down  from  the  cordUkra  of  the  Andes,  and 
with  the  Purai^aba  forms  the  lak^  Pur^n,  out  of 
which  it  afterwards  runs^  and  takes  a  w.  comwt 
until  it  enters  the  river  Imperial.  ^ 
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L Jb  ABIANE,  a  rlyer  in  Louisiana,  which  runs 
s.  e.  into  the  Mississippi,  in  lat.  W^Sff  n.  16  miles 
-above  Jaftioni  river,  and  50  below  the  Iowa  town 
.and  rapids.l 

FFABIUS,  one  of  the  military  townships  in 
New  York.] 

FACATATIVA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimU 
tnto  of  Bogota  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ; 
situate  in  a  plain  of  a  very  cold  but  healthy  tem- 
perature, in  the  road  which  leads  from  Santa 
*F6  to  Honda  and  Mamquita.  In  it  the  zipas 
t>f  Bogota  had  a  fortress,  of  which  now  nothing 
but  the  recollection  remains/  At  the  present  day 
its  inhabitants  should  amount  to  900  housekeepers 
and  150  Indians.  It  is  four  leagues  s.  w.  of 
«anfa  F«. 

[FAIRFAX  County,  in  Virginia,  is  about  S5 
miles  long,  and  18  broad,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Po- 
towmack  river.  It  contains  liS,380  inhabitants,  of 
whom  4674  are  slaves.     Chief  town,  Alexandria.] 

[Fairfax,  a  township  in  Franklin  county,  Ver- 
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mont,  e.  of  Greor^ia,  and  on  the  bank  of  La  Mbilte' 
river,  and  contams  254  inhabitants,  and  is  about' 
nine  miles  from  lake  Ghamplain.] 

[FAIRFIELD,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln  county, 
districtof  Maine,  on  the  s.e.  bank  of  Kennebeck 
river,  s.  of  Canaan,  and  opposite  Hancock,  about 
35  miles  from  Pittstown,  and  seven  from  fort  Hali- 
fax. It  contains  49S  inhabitants,  iand  is  157  milesr 
n.  e.  of  Boston.] 

[Fairfield,  a  new  township  in  Herkemcr 
county.  New  York.] 

[Fairfield,  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Vermont,  e.  of  St.  Albah*s ;  and  contains  129  in- 
habitants. It  is  13  miles  $,  of  the  Canada  line, 
and  as  far  from  the  nearest  part  of  lake  Cham- 
plain.] 

[Fairfield,  a  township  in  Washin^on  county, 
New  York.  By  the  state  census  of  1796,  29  of  its 
inhabitants  are  electors.] 

[Fairfield,  a  townsiiip  in  Cumberland  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  Cohanzy  creek,  and  at  the  head  of 
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Black  creek ;  17  miles  s.  bjr  e.  of  Salem,  in  Salem 

county.] 

[Fairfield,  the  Unquowa  of  the  Indians,  a 
post-town  and  port  of  entry  of  Connecticut,  and 
capital  of  the  aooye  connty,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  MilUrun,  a  little  above  its  entrance  mto  Long 
Island  sound,  18  miles  s.  w.  by  w.  of  New  Haven, 
and  50  n.e.  from  New  York.  It  contains  about 
SOO  houses,  a  neat  Congregational  church,  and  a 
court-house.  About  four  miles  n.  »•  of  the  body 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  township,  is  the  beautiful 
parish  of  GreenOeld,  in  which  is  a  flourishing  aca- 
demy. A  high  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  pa* 
rish  commands  a  delightful  prospect.  Fairfield 
was  settled  from  Weathersfield  in  1639,  and  in 
1736  contained  400  families.     It  was  burnt  by  a 

earty  of  tories  and  British,  under  the  command  of 
rovernor  Tyron,  in  1777;  the  Ipss  sustained 
amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000/.  Fairfield  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  to  the  W.  Indies.  The 
exports  for  one  year,  ending  September  SO,  1794, 
amounted  to  77,425  dollars.j 

[Fairfield,  a  township  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Fair MELD  County,  in  Camden  district,  S. 
Carolina,  between  Wateree  river,  which  divides  it 
from  Lancaster  county,  and  Broad  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Newbury  and  Union  counties. 
It  contains  6138  white  inhabitants,  and  1485  slaves. 
Its  chief  town  is  Winsborough.] 

Fairfield,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Con- 
necticut and  colony  of  New  England,  the  which, 
with  Newport,  forms  that  which  takes  this  name, 
and  is  united  to  that  of  Connecticut.  This  terri- 
tory was  formerly  called  Mohegin,  and  was  in  part 
established  by  the  Dutch,  it  is  bounded  on  all 
its  8.  side,  and  on  the  s.  w,  by  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  on  the  «.  e.  by  Newport.  The 
interior  of  the  country,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or 
10  miles  firom  the  coast,  is  full  of  mountains  and 
morasses,  which  render  it  uninhabitable;  but  it 
abounds  in  animals  of  the  chase,  and  consequently 
its  traffic  in  hides  is  considerable.  [It  is  divided 
into  13  townships,  of  which  Fairfielaand  Danbury 
are  the  chief;  and  contains  36,250  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 433  slaves.  It  is  separated  from  New 
Haven  county  and  part  of  Litchfield  county  by 
Stratford  river.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
watered  by  small  streams,  as  Sagatuck,  Sasco, 
Peganook,  Five  Mile,  Rodens,  Mill,  and  Mayamus 
rivers.  Several  harbours  and  .a  number  of  small 
isles  lie  along  the  sound,  iu  the  towns  of  Green- 
wich, Stamford,  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  and  Stratford. 
The  face  of  the  county  is  rough,  but  the  soil  is 
good.] 
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[FAIRHAVEN,  in  Bristol  county,  Massadiu* 
setts,  lies  on  the  n.  w.  side  of  Buzzard's  bay,  and 
on  the  e.  side  of  Accushnet  river,  opposite  to  Bed- 
ford ;  which  see.] 

[Fairhaven,  a  considerable  township  in  Rut- 
land  county,  Vermont,  n.  w.  of  Poultney.  It  con- 
tains 545  inhabitants,  and  b  51  miles  n,  of  Ben- 
nington.] 

[FAIRLEE,  a  township  in  Orange  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  1^ 
miles  n.  of  Dartmouth  college.  The  township  is 
hilly,  but  of  a  good  soil,  and  has  several  glades  of 
excellent  land.    It  contains  463  inhabitants.] 

[FAIR-WEATHER,  Cape,  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Patagonia  in  S.  America,  lies  n,  from  cape  Virgin 
Mary.     Lat  5P  45'  s.    Long.  GS"  JO'  w.   from 

Greenwich.T 

FALAISE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Marti- 
nique. It  runs  »•  and  enters  the  sea  at  this  point, 
between  the  settlement  and  parish  of  Basse  Point 
and  the  riyer  Capot. 

[FALAYA.    SeeFAUVE.j 

FALKLAND.    See  Malvinas. 

[FALL  River  is  an  inconsiderable  stream^  rising 
in  Watuper  pond  in  Rhode  Island,  and  after  a 
short  n.  w,  course,  empties  into  Taunton  river.] 

FALLEN,  City  of,  or  Ancient  Jerusalem,  a 
string  of  rocks  or  isles  between  the  Virgin  islands 
and  the  Virgin  Grorda,  io  the  s.  w.  of  this. 

[FALLING  Spring,  a  branch  of  James  river 
in  Virginia,  where  it  is  called  Jackson's  river, 
rising  in  the  mountain,  20  miles  $.  iv.  of  the  Warm 
spring.  The  water  falls  over  the  rock  200  feet, 
which  is  about  50  feet  higher  than  the  fall  of  ^ia- 

Era.  Between  the  sheet  of  water  and  the  rock 
low.  a  man  may  walk  across  dry.] 

[FALLS,  a  township  in  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

FALMOUTH,  a  small  city  of  the  county  of 
York,  and  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  was  destroyed  in  1776  by  the  English 
troops,  on  account  of  the  provisions  they  demanded 
having  been  denied  to  them.  It  at  that  time  con- 
tained 60  families,  who  were  divided  into  the  three 
parishes  of  New  Casco,  Sapoodock,  and  Stroud 
Water.  The  principal  part  of  this  city  was  si- 
tuate in  an  isthmus  of  land  to  the  e.  of  Stroud 
Water,  and  formed  a  kind  of  mole  with  Little  Cove. 
In  this  part  stood  the  church,  the  town-hall,  and 
llJS  other  hodses,  which  formed  two  streets  parallel 
to  the  bay,  and  five  which  intersected  these  at  right 
angles ;  in  which  also  there  were  many  buildings. 
The  bay  is  large  and  commodious ;  it  was  well 
filled  with  timber  and  naval  stores,  which  were  the 
commerce  of  the  place,  and  used  to  be  carried^ 
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with  otlier  effects^  to  the  islands :  here  is  likewise 
a  dock,  at  which  many  ships  have  been  built. 

[Falmouth,  a  township,  formerly  including 
Portland,  in  Cumberland  county,  Maine ;  contain* 
ing  2991  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  Casco 
bay,  85  miles  n.n.e.  of  Boston.    Incorporated  in 

1718.] 

[Falmouth,  a  township  in  Hants  county,  Nova 
Scotia ;  situated  on  the  s»  e.  side  of  the  basin  of 
Minas,  opposite  Windsor,  S8  miles  n.  so.,  of  Ha- 
lifax.] 

[Falmouth,  a  maritime  township  in  Barnstable 
county,  Massachusetts  ;•  situated  on  the  if. «.  part 
of  the  Vineyard  sound,  on  the,2E}.  side  of  the  bay 
of  its  name ;  77  miles  s.  e.  by  s.  of  Boston,  18  from 
Sandwich,  and  nine  from  Holme's  hole.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1686,  and  contains  1637  inhabi* 
tants.  Lat.  4 1''  ^'  ft.  Long.  70""  35<  w.  It  is  a 
post-town.] 

[Falmouth,  a  post-town  in  Stafford  county, 
Virginia;  situated  on. the  n.  bank  of  Rappahan- 
nock river,  nearly  opposite  to  Fredericksburg.  It 
is  irregularly  built,  and  contains  an  Episcopalian 
church,  and  about  150  houses.  It  is  S3  miles  s.  w. 
of  Dumfries,  70  n.  by  e.  of  Richmond,  and  145 
s.w.  of  Philadelphia.  Considerable  quantities. of 
tobacco  are  inspected  here.] 
.  [Falmouth,  a  town  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  situated  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  Conawago 
creek,  W  miles  w.  of  Lancaster.  It  has  been 
lately  laid  out.} 

[Falmouth,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  s.  shore 
of  the  bland  of  Antigua,  in  the  W.  Indies.  It  has 
English  harbour  on  the  e.  and  Rendezvous  bayon 
the  ID.;  and  situated  in  St.  PauFs  parish,  at  the 
It.  w.  corner  of  the  harbour,  which  is  well  for- 
tified.] 

W  Falmouth,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
\  Indies,  commonly  called  the  Point,  is  situated 
^n  the  s.  side  of  Martha  Brae  harbour ;  and  in- 
cluding the  adjoining  villages  of  Martha  Brae  and 
the  Rock ;  is  composed  of  S20  houses.  Here  30 
capital  stationed  ships  load  for  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clusive of  sloops  ana  smaller  craft.] 

FALSE,  Cape,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  between  the 
bay  of  Rohoboth  and  the  port  roguatanquaton. 

[False  Cape  Horn,  the  s.w.  point  of  Terra  del 
Fuego] 

[FALSINGTON,  a  village  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  Bucks  county,  28  miles  n.  e.  of  Philadelphia.] 

FAMATIMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Rioxa. 
Famatiha,  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  extensive 
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▼alley  of  this  province,  which  extends  itself  from 
n.  to  s. ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

FAME.     See  Filipolu. 

FAMINE,  a  small  river  of  the  province-  and 
country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians.  It  runs  w.  and 
enters. the  lake  Ontario. 

[Famine  Port,  a  fortress  seated  on  the  n.  e • 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan  in  S.  America. 
Here  a  Spanish  garrison  perished  for  want ;  since 
which  time  it  has  been  neglected.  Lat.  55^  44'  5. 
Long.  70°  SO'  a).] 

[FANNET,  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennsvlvania.] 

.  FANTASMA,  Cano  de,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Guarapiche,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Venezuela,  which  runs  to  the  s. 

[FAQUIER  County,  in  Virginia,  is  bounded 
It.  oy  Loudon,  and  e.  by  Prince  William.  It  is 
about  55  miles  long  and  20  broad,  and  contains 
17,892  inhabitants,  of  whom  6642  are  slaves.  J 

FARABITOA,  a  large  and  populous  city  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  confines  of 
the  province  of  Sagamoso,  of  Mozcas  Indians.  It 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Juan  de  San  Martin 
in  1537.  It  is  at  present  destroyed,  and  the  me- 
mory of  it  alone  remains. 

FARALLON,  Rio  del,  a  river  in  the  juris- 
diction  and  aladdia  mayor  of  Penonom6,  of  the 
province  and  kingdom  of  TierraFirme.  It  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  that  settlement,  and  enters  the 
S.  sea  opposite  the  isle  of  Chiru. 

Farallon,  an  isle  of  the  river  La  Plata,  near 
the  n.  coast,  opposite  the  colon  v  of  Sacramento. 

Faeallon,  another  ble  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  bay 
of  Panam&,  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Tierra  Firme ;  situate  as  it  were  to  the  e.  of  the 
isle  of  Perico. 

FARALLONES,  some  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago or  gulf  of  Chiloe,  distant  somewhat  more 
than  a  league  from  the  island  of  Dofia  Sebastianoi, 
which  divides  into  two  mouths  the  entrance  of  tb^ 
gulf.  They  are  five  in  number,  and  are  barrea 
and  desert. 

Farallones,  some  small  isles  or  rockiB  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Truxillo,  not  far  from  the  island  of  Guara. 

Farallones,  some  small  isles  or  rocks  near  the 
n.  coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  before  Posses* 
sion  bay. 

'FAREA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta ;  situate  in  the  valley  of 
Upar,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cesar£,  four  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Los  Reyes. 

FAREIRI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Paraguay.   It  rises  in  the  sierra  wlucb  Me^ 
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between  the  rivers  PaTaii&  and  Para^ajr,  rnns  w. 
and  enters  the  latter  ^'between  the  riyers  Tepaci  and 
Mbobenboi. 

[FAREWELL,  Capci  the  s.  point  of  W. 
Greenland,  on  the  i?.  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Davis's  straits,  N.  America.  Lat  59^  8'  it.  Long. 
44*^42' a).] 

FARILJLAO,  an  isle  or  roc^  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
zuela, opposite  cape  Blanco. 

[FARMINGTON,  a  very  flourishing  township 
of  excellent  land  in  Lincoln  county,  district  m 
Maine,  on  Sandy  river,  12  miles  a>.  of  Norridge- 
worth,  44  miles  m.  w*  of  Haliowell,  and  160  n.  it.  e. 
of  Boston.  Number  of  inheObitams  about  1200. 
A  very  few  years  since  this  township  was  a  wil- 
derness.] • 

[FARMiNGToy,  a  large,\  plea^ni,  iand  wealthy 
town  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  eight  miles 
s.  w.  of  Hartford  city,  S8  it.  e.  of  New  Haven,  and 
25  e.  of  Litchfield.  Farmington  river,  a  water  of 
Connecticut,  meanders  delightfully  through  charm- 
ing intervales,  which  beautify  and  enrich  this 
town.  The  houses,  in  the  compact  part  of  this 
town,  stand  chiefly  on  a  stiteet  which  runs  it.  and  s. 
along  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  ascehds 
e.  of  the  intervales;  about  the  centre  of  the  street 
^nds  a  larg^  atid  hahdson^e  Congregational 
church./  This  town  wasv^ettled  aseany  a^  1645, 
and  it»  linrits  tien  w^re  very  extensive.  Several 
towns  bav^  been*  since  taken  from  it.] 

[Farmington,  a  small*  river  61  Connecticut, 
uAiitb  )^s8e»UEfro4igh  the  town  of  Faitnfngton, 
where  it  receives  Cambl-ldge  or  Poquabock  river 
^m  ike  i.iWi  when  it  aeqtiife^  the^  name  of  Wind- 
m  rt^er;  aittl^falls  into  Connecticut  river  in  the 
towu''v:D£:>W%^or,-abcmt 'four  miles  above  Hart- 
ford city.] 

^  J'AtJST'lNO,  S.  BE  Lb^  Riog,  a  city  of  the 
Nuevb  ReJI^b  de  Granada,  founded  in  the  country 
of  the  Chiiiatos  tndrims  b^  Antonio  de  los  Ribs, 
thotben  go\*ern6r  of  Ibl^  province, 'in  )622,  on  the 
plains  or  sahanas  of  Vrvasi  It  isHhe  capital  and 
head  seat  of  government,  but  now  in  such  a  state 
df  dilapidation  as  \b  consist  ofscafcelj  trlbre  than 
isix  houses,  if  they  deserve  iHe^hafiie  ;  the  Vreater 
part  of  its  inhabitants  hayinf^  been  compelled  to 
de^rt  it 'from'  the  consfai^t  invasions  they  experi- 
enced from  the  infldel  Motitohes  Indians,  as  well 
as  from  its  hot  an^  jiinhealthy  climate,  To*day 
its  productions  ai-e  next  to  nothing,  ahhough  the 
territory  is  fertile  in  cacao ^  tobacco,  maize,  sugar- 
eane,  and  other  liniits.  It  is  1?  leagues  to  the 
fg.  w.  of  the  town  of  S.  GRrist^val.'  '  *       . 


Fausti  wo,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 


vemment  of.Gttman&;  situate  on  the  sea-coast^ 
near  the  settlement  of  Carvalleda. 

Faustino,  a  river  of  the  government  and  jurist, 
Miction  of  this  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Pamplona,  very  near  t6 
Uie  n.  part  of  this  city,  runs  continually  s.  passes 
before  the  capital,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
although  being  called  by  some  the  river  of  Gold, 
inasmuch  as  it  carries  a  portion  of  this  metal  in 
its  sands.  It  enters  the  Sulia  at  the  part  which  is 
(balled  the  Embacadero  de  San  Faustmo. 

.  FAUSTO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  proving  and 
government  of  Maracaibo ;  situate  on  the  shor^^  of 
the  river  of  its  name.  This  river  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Guajiros  Indians,  and  running  almost 
Continually  n,  enters  the  great  lake  of  Maracaibo, 
in  the  most  interior  part  of  the  same,  and  almost 
dpposite  its  mouth  or  entrance. 

[FAVOURABLE  Lake,  in  tet.  8SP  48'  it.  long, 
93^10'w.  i&  the  source  of  two  large  rivers,  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  which,  emptying  into  Winnipeg 
lake,  stands  the  Canaidian  hotise.  The  other  is  the 
s,  w.  branch  of  Severn  river.! 

[FAWN,  a  township  in  York  county,  Pennsylt 
vania.J 

FAX  ARDO,  an  island  of  the  river  Orinoco,  op- 
posite the  itiouth  of  the  Caroni,  to  the  5.  It  is 
divi(|ed  into  two  partsj  Superior  and  Inferior,  by  a 
canal'  of  the  same  river.  The  first  pari,  which 
looks  to  the  a>-  is  entirely  covered  by  tne  waters  of 
the  river  when  the  tide  is  up ;  the  other,  on  tliof 
e,  is  lofty,  and  a  yery  Qopvexlient  spot  for  building 
a  fort  on,  for  tlie  purpose  of  excluamgthe  Cartoef 
Indians  from  the  navigation  of  this  river.  Tbfa 
islatid  is  3000  toise&  long,  and  1387  wide«  It  is 
desert,  and  lies  in  lat.  6^23' n.  !         /! 

FAUVE,  or  Falaya,  a  small  river  orWJFlpi 
rida.  It  runs  $.  e.  and  enters  the  Tombechbc  river 
near'  its^mouth,  in  the  bay  of  Mobile. 

Fauve,  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  coast  of 
Florida.  '  It  is  one  of  those  points  which  form'  the^ 
bay  of  San  Joseph. 

[FAYETTE,  a  settlement  in  Tioga  county, 
New  York,  between  the  Unadilla  and  the  main 
branch  of  the  .Chencngo.  It  is  laid  out  into  100 
lots  of  a  square  mile  each,  as  nearly  as  the  ground 
will  permit,]        ' 

-  [Fayette  County ^^  in  Pennsylvania,  is  bounded 
n.  oy  Westmoreland,  s.  by  part  of  Maryland  dnd 
Virginia,  and  m.  by  Monongahela  river.  It  is 
39  miles  in  length  and  29  in  breadth,  and  contains 
473,280  acres ;  divided  into  11  townships,  of  which 
Union  is  the  chief.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
13,325,  of  whom  282  are  slaves.! 

[Fay^itte,  a  district  of  N«  Carolina,  compre- 
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bending  siz^connties,  viz.  Moore,  Cumberbtid, 
iSampson,' Richmond,  Robeson,  and  Anson.  It  is 
bounded  n.  by  Hillsborough,  s.  e.  by  Wilmington 
•and  Newbern,  w,  by  Salisbury,  and  s.  by  the  state 
of  S.  Carolina.  It  is  ISO  miles  in  length  and  50 
in  breadth,  and  contains  34,020  inhabitants,  of 
%hom  6678  are  slaves.] 

*  [Fatette,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  surrounded 
by  Clarke,  Bourbon,  Scott,  Franklin,  Woodford, 
Maddison,  and  Mercer  counties.  Chief  town,  Lex- 
ington.'] 

[FA  YETTE  VILLE,  so  called  in  honour  of  the 
Marquis  La  Fayette,  a  flourishing  post-town  of  N. 
Carolina,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  above  district, 
and  pleasantly  situated  in  Cumberland  county,  on 
the  £0.  side  of  the  n.  w.  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
nearly  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  80  miles 
above  Wilmington,  and  45  s.  of  Raleigh.  On  the 
bank  of  the  river  stand  a  few  buildings,  and  the  to- 
bacco warehouses,  which  have  received  in  one  sea- 
son 6000  hhds.  of  tobacco,  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  Petersburgh.  The  compact  part  of  the  town  is 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Blount's  and  Cross  creek,  on  which  last  it 
is  chiefly  erected  ;  and  from  that  circumstance  was 
formerly  named  Cross  creek.  On  both  sides  the 
creek  are  alx>ut  400  houses,  two  handsome  edi- 
fices for  the  supreme,  district,  and  county  courts, 
and  the  meetings  of  the  town  officers  and  its  citi- 
zens. The  free  masons  lodge  is  also  a  large  and 
handsome  building.  The  town  is  regular^  laid 
•out, '  and  its  pritidpal  streets  are  100  feet  wide. 
^H^e  are  three  mills,  two  considerable  distilleries 
'and  breweries,  and  several  extensive  tan-yards. 
iTie  trade  to  Wilmington  is  very  considerable,  to 
which  it  sends  down  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  beef, 
pork,  flax-seed,  hemp,  cotton,  butter,  lumber, 
staves,  naval  stores,  &c.  The  boats  used  in  trans- 
porting*  these  articles  to  Wilmington  contain  about 
ISO  barrels,  and  make  their  returns  of  Eutopean 
and  Indian  goods,  &c.  in  from  10  to  2Q  days.  The 
sittiaiion  of  the  town  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  and 
.well  adapted  for  establishing  manufactories.  The 
ccitiittry  iifimediately  round  the  town  is  consider- 
ably'elevated,  and  the  soil  dry  and  barren;  but 
nd^i;  t,he  water-courses,  which  are  nUEperous,  the 
^o\\  Is'as'Hchas  any  in  the  state.  Since  the  firq  in 
17'9§,*  whicu  destroyed  manv  houses,  tlie  people 
begin  to  build  with  l^rick,  wnich  are  here  made  of 
ii  good  quality,  and  sold  reasonably.  The  towji 
stands  in  a  settlement  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  is 
lOOmiW^.aj.  of  Camden  in  S.  Carolina,  Y2bs.w. 
of  Columbia,  and  85  a),  of  Newbern.*] 
;  [f'AYSTOWN,  a  township  in  Chittenden 
county,  Termont,  uninhabited  in  1790.1 
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FEAR,  Cane,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  one  of  tnose 
which  form  the  large  bay.  Lat.  3&  5  V  n.  hotx^. 
78°  10'  w. 

Fear,  an  abundant  river  of  this  province,  which 
runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  cape  from  which 
it  takes  its  name. 

F£,  Santa,  de  Bogota,  a  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  and  of  this  vice- 
royalty,  in  lat.  5°  24'  *.  Long.  74''  T  w.  Founded 
in  1538  by  Gonzalo  Ximinez  de  Quesada,  con- 
queror of  the  kingdom,  who  built  at  fir&t  12  houses 
in  honour  of  the  19  apostles,  on  the  skirt  of  two 
mountains,  where  the  town  extends  itself  from  n.  to 
s.  not  far  from  some  lofty  sierras  which  lie  towards 
the  e.  and  which  follow  the  course  of  the  cordillera 
of  the  Andes  from  Santa  Marta  to  Peru.  The  town 
is  large  and  beantiful ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved.  It  has  four  plazas  or  public  squares,  and 
five  bridges  upon  the  small  rivers  San  Francisco 
and  San  Agustin,  whose  crystalline,  fresh,  cool, 
and  salutary  stream^  have  their  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  take  their  names  from  passing  the 
convents  of  these  titles.  They  then  run  from  e.  to 
w.  laving  the  city  and  its  plain,  (this  being  20 
leagues  m  length,  and  1 1  in  width),  until  they  incor- 
porate themselves  in  the  Funza,  which  passes  at  a 
quarter  of  a  league's  distance.  Its  temperature  is 
fresh,  and  it  enjoys  a  duplicate  of  the  four  season^ 
within  the  year ;  indeed  it  may  be  rather  said  to 
have  a  constant  spring,  prod  lacing  the  same  fruits 
twice  in  the  year  with  such  fertility  and  abundance, 
that  there  are  regularly  two  harvests^  the  one  of 
which  is  called  **  the  whole-year  harvpst/'  when 
the  seed,. being  sown  in. February,  is  reaped  in 
July,  and  the  othpr  called  "  the  half-year  har- 
vest," when  the  seed  is  sown  in.  September,  an^  th^ 
crop  reaped  in  the  January  following,  though  thi^ 
is  sometimes ,rauch  injured  by  the  cold  and  frost. 
The  wind,  which  constantly  blows  from  the^.  and 
which  is.  called  Ubaque^  which  is  the  name  of  a  set- 
tlement on  the  height  of  the  mountain  from  which 
quarter  it  proceeds,  is  cold  ^nd  piercing,  but  so 
heahliy  that  the  natives  say  that  it  ought  to  be.  re- 
ceived with  an  open  mouth.;  and  that  wind  whi^h 
blows  from  the  >z«.and  which  is  guarded  against  as 
being  unhealtliy;^  is  moist  m^  tempestuous.  Tlie 
city  IS  25  monj^anas  or  plots  of  isolated  houses  in 
length,  and  12  in  , width  j  and  th^  regular  width  of 
.its  streets  js  about  12  Spanish  yards.  \i'\^  the 
head  of  a  metropolitan  Ipishopric^  ereflted  by  his 
holiness  Pius  V.  in  1561,  aiid  has  for  suffraganp, 
the  bistioprics  of  Cartagena,  Caracas,  Popayaiij 
Panama,  banta  Marta^  and  Merida  de  Mar^caibo. 
The  cathedral  is  magm^cent  and  rich,  an<i  ^ongsjt 
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its  other  treasures,  is  mndh  venerated  the  head  of 
St.*Isubcl,  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  Don  Fr.  Lois 
Zapata  de  Cardenas:  iiiias  16  prebendaries,  and 
three  parishes ;  the  first  called  Nuestra  Senora  de 
las  Nicvcs,  which  contains  in  its  district  its  own 
house  and  one  for  the  noviciate,  the  second  Santa 
Barbara,  and  the  third  San  Yictorino ;  also  two 
convents  of  the  religious  orders  of  St.  Domingo, 
one  of  RecoUeccion^  with  the  name  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  lasAguas;  three  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco, 
one  being  on  the  side  of  the  river  of  its  name,  ano- 
ther with  the  title  of  Veni  Cruz,  and  the  third  of 
the  reco fleets  of  St.  Diogo.  On  leaving  the  city, 
in  the  road  which  leads  to  Tunja,  are  two  convents 
of  St.  Augustin ;  of  the  which, one  is  ofthe  recollects^ 
with  the  title  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Montserrat,  and 
is  upon  the  top  of  a  nionntain,  commanding  the 
same;  and  another,  which  lies  towards  the  part 
where  the  cathedral  stands,  being  an  hermitage 
dedicated  to  Nuestra  Senora  de  Egipto,  and  in  this 
arc  the  monks  of  the  order  of  La  Merced.  Here 
is  also  a  college,  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of 
the  company  of  Jesuits,  the  most  sumptuous  and 
celebrated  building  that  was  ever  devoted  to  tbo 

Surposes  of  religion,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
esus  at  Rome.  Here  are  venerated  the  bodies  of 
the  holy  martyrs,  Maurus,  Fortunatus,  Dionysius, 
Eusthimius,  and  Anastasius:  also  here  is  another 
convent  called  La  Compana  Chiquita,  and  a  house 
for  novices,  in  which  was  the  crucifix  whereon 
St.  Francis  de  Borja  expired  ;  a  convent  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  having  under  its  char^  the  grand 
hospital  of  San  Pedro;  four  monasteries  of  nuns, 
one  of  La  Concepcion,  another  of  Santa  Clara,  ano- 
ther of  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  and  another  of 
Santo  In&  de  Monte  Policiano  ;  three  colleges  for 
students,  the  finest  of  which  has  the  dedicatory  title 
of  Del  Rosario,  founded  in  165S,  where  there  are 
four  fellowships  established  by  the  king  for  the 
sons  of.  ministers,  enjoying  as  it  does  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  that  ofthe  archbishopric  of  Salamanca ; 
another  seminary  of  San  Bartolom6,  and  the  third 
of  Santo  Tomas,  with  an  university,  founded  in 
1621  by  the  pontifical  and  royal  authorities,  where 
also  there  is  a  large  public  library,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  1772.  In  addition  to  these  buildings, 
this  city  is  farther  ornamented  with  those  ofthe 
chapel  of  Sagrarib,  of  l^uestra  Senora  de  Belem, 
of  Guadalupe,  of  La  Peiia,  of  Las  Cruces,  of  San 
Felipe,  and  of  Humilladero,  which  is  in  the  small 
square  of  San  Francisco,  in  remembrance  of  the 
first  mass  having  been  said  there  ;  the  whole  num- 
ber amounting  to  28,  without  mentioning  various 
ETivate  chapels  and  oratories.  Here  is  also  a  tri- 
unal  of.  audience,  and  the  royal  chancery  erected 


in  1548,  with  a  president,  who  was  afterwards  pro-  * 
motcd  to  the  viceroyalty  in  1718,  the  same  office 
having  been  suppressed  in  1724,  and  re-established 
in  17^:  also  a  head  tribunal  of  accounts,  which 
was  founded  in  1605,  another  for  the  direction  of 
the  royal  rents,  established  in  1780,  another  of  the 
holy  crusade,  another  for  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
perties ofthe  defunct,  an  office  for  the  clerk  of  the 
markets,  and  a  mint,  which  is  governed  by  an  in- 
spector, accountant,  treasurer,  and  other  officers. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  granted  it  the  title  of 
<<  most  noble  and  most  loyal  city,"  in  1548,  and 
for  its  arms  a  shield,  on  which  is  a  Uack  eagle 
upon  a  field  of  gold,  with  an  open  grenade  in  each 
claw;  the  whole  being  bordcnNl  round  with  some 
branches  of  gold  on  a  blue  field.  The  population, 
which  consists  of  more  than  30,000  souls,  [and 
according  to  later  accounts  of  4O,000J,  is  com- 
posed ot  many  illustrious  families,  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  most  noble  houses  in  Spain,  and 
of  the  first  conquerors  of  the  kingdom.  They  are 
of  good  manners  and  education,  gentle,  ingenious, 
of  good  stature  and  aspect,  but  phlegmatic  and 
indolent.  Amongst  their  sons  are  enumerated 
many  illustrious  men,  to  enumerate  whom  would 
form  a  large  catalogue ;  we  shall  therefore  only 
mention  some  of  those  who  have  fair  outstripped  the 
rest,  and  who  have  left  an  eternal  memory  of  their 
exalted  merits.  These  are  as  follows :  Don  Fer- 
nando Arias  de  Ugarte,  who  was  auditor  to  the 
army  of  Aragon,  oidor  of  Lima,  bishop  of  Quito, 
archbishop  of  the  churches  of  his  country,  of 
Charcas,  and  of  Lima  ;  where  he  died,  full  of  vir- 
tues ;  Don  Lucas  Fernandez  de  Piedrahita,  bishop 
of  Santa  Marta  and  of  Panama,  author  ofthe  cele- 
brated history  ofthe  conquest  ofthe  Nuevo  Ueyne 
de  Granada ;  and  Don  Alonzo  Peres  de  Salagar, 
president  of  the  audiences  of  Quito  and  of  Charcas. 

Archbishops  who  have  presided  in  Santa  F6. 

1.  Don  Fray  Martin  de  Calatyud,  first  bishop 
who  entered  Santa  ¥6 ;  but  not  being  consecrated  at 
the  time,  he  was  willing  for  that  purpose  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Lima  through  Popayan  and  Quito;  and 
this  wish  was  complied  with  by  the  convocation  of 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  council  of  Li- 
mcnse.  He  was  one  of  the  ccmiraissaries  of  Gon- 
zalo  Pizzaro  to  the  Licentiate  Gasca.  Herrera  and 
other  authors  call  him  bishop  of  Bogoti,  although 
he  found  himself  residing  at  Santa  ¥6  at  the  time 

frevious  to  his  translation  to  the  church  of  Santa 
6.  He  died  ofthe  infirmities  he  had  acquired  in 
his  dangerous  voyage  to  Lima. 

S.  Don  FravJuvm  de  los  Barrios,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  San  Prancisco.  Gil  Gonzalez  D4vila,  in 
the  Theatre  of  the  Churches  of  Paraguay,  Santa 
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Uaria,  and  Santa  F6y  savs  that  he  was  the  first 
bishop  o(  Paraguay  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
havinff  been  created  in  Aranda  of  Ducro;  and 
that  having  been  detained,  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Santa  Marta,  and  of  the  Nuevo  Rejno 
de  Granada,  with  orders  to  reside  in  Santa  F6  ;  to 
this  place  he  accordingly  transferred  the  cathedral, 
thus  making  use  of  the  creatiop  he  had  undergone 
in  Spain ;   he  made  the  said  cathedral  a  metro- 

Solitan^  and  to  this  end  he  sent  to  the  court  hi3 
ean,  Don  Francisco  Adame,  when  he  obtained 
the  permission  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  by  the  bull  of 
1568,  Uie  same  being  verified  in  1564.  This  church 
then  took  for  its  suffragans  the  churches  of  Popayan 
and  Cartagena,  and  the  abbey  of  Santa  Marta ; 
but  neither  did  any  investiture  nor  any  bulls  arrive 
previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  before  the 
letumofthedean. 

5..  Don  Luis  Zapata  de  Cardenas,  of  the  order 
of  San  Francisco,  a  native  of  Llerena  in  Estrc- 
madura,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Alc&ntara.  He 
served  under  uie  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  mili- 
tia, and  in  the  German  war  ;  and  being  colonel  of 
militia^  it  is  related  of  him,  that  he  had  made  a  mu- 
tual promise  with  another  friend,  that  whichever 
should  die  first  should  come  to  tell  the  survivor 
what  might  be  his  own  situation;  that  accord- 
ingly, as  he,  the.colonel,  was  one  day  standing  in 
the  Plaza  of  YaUadolid,  together  with  other  gen-^ 
tiemen,  he  was  spoken  to  by  this  friend,  who  had 
died  in  Flanders;  when  all  the  company  were 
astonished  to  find  the  colonel  holding  a  conversa- 
tion, and  not  seeing  any  one  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. From  this  moment,  however^  his  co- 
lour forsook  his  cheeks,  and  he  entered  as  a  monk 
into  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  of  that  city. 
He  was  afterwards  commissary-general  of  the  king- 
doms of  Peru,  all  of  which  lie  visited  as  far  as 
Chile ;  and  having  performed  the  visitation  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  he  was  presented  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Cartagena,  and  ietote  he  embarked,  pre- 
ferred to  the  archbishopric  of  Santa  Fe.  Of  this 
be  took  possession  in  1573,  founded  the  college  and 
seminary  of  San  Luis,  convoked  a  provincial  coun- 
cil, which  was  non-eJec(ive,  through  the  impedi- 
ments that  denied  the  attendance  of  Don  Jr.  Aeus- 
tin  de  Coruna,  bishop  of  Popay&n  ;  and  full  of 
virtues  and  years,  for  he  was  above  80,  and  with 
a  hearty  disgust  of  the  world,  he  died  in  1590. 

4.  Don  Alonso  Lopez  de  Avila,  racionero  of  the 
church  of  Cordoba,  inquisitor  of  this  city,  arch- 
bishop of  Santo  Domingo ;  promoted  to  Santa  Fe ; 
he  died  before  he  arriv^,  in  1591. 

5.  Don  Bartolome  Martinez  Menacho,  native  of 
the  town  of  La  Torre^  bishop  of  Badajoz,  chaplain 


of  the  college  of  Santa  Maria  de  Se villa,  archdea- 
con of  Lima,  bishop  of  Panam&  ;  promoted  to  this 
archbishopric  in  1593  ;  he  died  before  he  arrived 
at  Cartagena,  in  1594. 

6.  Don  /r.  Andres  Caso,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St.  Domingo,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Atocha  in 
Madrid ;  elected  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  \jetbre 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Leon  in 
Spain. 

7.  Don  Bartolom^  Lobo  Guerrero,  native  of 
Ronda  in  Andaluci&,  collegiate  of  Maese  Rodrigo 
in  Sevilla,  professor  de  prima,  fiscal  of  the  inqui- 
sition of  Mexico  ;  elected  archbishop  of  Santa  F6 
in  1599  ;  he  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lima  in  1608. 

8.  Don  Ft,  Juan  de  Castro,  of  ^e  order  of  San 
Agustin,  native  of  Toledo;  elected  archbishop  of 
Santa  Fe,  but  he  did  not  go  over  to  his  office,  re- 
maining in  Madrid  as  preacher  to  his  majesty  :  he 
diedinieU. 

9.  Don  Pedro  Ordonez  Florez,  native  of  Bro- 
zas  in  £stremadura,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  Al- 
cantara,, rector  of  his  cdllege  of  Salamanca,,  inqui- 
sitor of  Lima ;  presented  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Santa  Fe  in  1609;  betook  possession  in  161S,  and 
died  in  1614. 

10.  Don  Fernando  Arias  de  Ugarte,  native  of 
Santa  F£,  a  man  of  immortal  memory,  and  of 
whom  great  mention  is  made  in  the  list  of  the  bi- 
shops of  Quito ;  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
to  the  arehbishopric  of  this  metropolitan  church, 
in  1616,  and  from  hence  to  the  see  of  Cliarcas, 
in  1626. 

11.  Don  Julian  de  Cortazar,  native  of  Durango 
in  y  izcaya.  He  was  collegiate  of  the  Sancti-Spi- 
ritus,  in  the  university  of  Onate,  and  catedrdlwo 
of  vespers,  afterwards  collegiate  in  the  college  of 
Santa  Cruz  of  YaUadolid,  magisterial  canon  of  St. 
Domingo  of  La  Calzada,  and  bishop  of  Tucu- 
man;  from  whence  he  was  promoted  to  this  me- 
tropolitan see,  in  1627;  he  died  in  1630. 

12.  Don  Bernard ino  de  Almansa,  native  of 
Lima,  a  student  in  its  university;  graduated  as 
doctor  of  canons,  made  by  the  holy  archbishop 
of  Toribio  a  curate  of  the.  Indians  in  the  settle- 
ments of  Guadalchili  and  Pachacama,  and  after- 
wards of  the  parish  of  San  Sebastian  of  that  city. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Cartagena,  and 
vicar-general  of  its  bishopric,  where  he  began  to 
give  proofs  of  his  learning  ;  and  from  a  sentence 
which  he  passed  here,  and  which  w^s  carried  to 
Rome,  his  Holiness  observed,  on  reading  the  same, 
that  the  bishpp  of  Cartagena  had  a  very  great 
vicar.  From  thence  he  went  to  be  archdeacon  of 
Charcas,   and  thence  provisor  and  vicar-gencral . 
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and  commissary  of  Crnzada.  He  came  to  Spain, 
and  founded  at  Madrid  the  convent  of  Jesus 
Maria  and  Joseph  of  the  Franciscan  nuns,  which 
is  also  called  Del  Caballero  de  Gracia.  He  was 
made  inquisitor  of  Logrono,  and  afterwards  of  To- 
ledo, and  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo ;  and  be- 
ins:  at  the  moment  about  to  embark  tor  Cadiz,  he 

«t5  111' 

was  promoted,  to  this  metropolitan  see,  in  1630, 
He  was  the  first  archbishop  in  America  who  re- 
ceived the  pall ;  he  died  in  ^633,  and  his  remains 
were  carried  to  Madrid,  and  deposited  in  the  con- 
vent that  he  had  founded. 

13.  ?Ddn  Fr.  Christoval  de  Torres,  a  Domini- 
can monk,  native  of  Burgos,  where  he  studied 
and  read  arts;  he  was  master,  presentadoj  and 
prior  in  the  different  convents  of  his  order,  and  ac- 
credited for  a  great  knowledge  arid  science ;  he  was 
selected  to  be  companion  to  Don  Fr.  Diego  Mar- 
dones,  bishop  of  Cordoba  ;  he  was  also  confessor 
to  the  Duke  of  Lerm^,  preacher  to  King  Philip 
ly.  and  elected  bishop  of  Santa  F6  in  1635.  He 
governed  this  church  19  years,  and  died  in  1654. 

,  14.  Don  Diego  dd  Castillo  y  Artiga,  native  of 
Tudela  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarra;  he  studied  at 
Alcala,  was  collegiate  in  M&laga,  and  in  its  univer- 
sity/7ro/!?wor  de  prima  of  arts^  afterwards  of  theo- 
logy, doctor  and  magisterial  canon  of  the  church 
of  Avila,  aiuthor  of  the  excellent  work  of  Omatu 
ei  Vestibus  Aronis ;  was  elected  bishop  of  Carta- 
gena, which  office  he  did  not  accept,  and  after- 
wards of  Truxillo  in  Peru ;  from  whence  he  was 
promoted  to  this  metropolitan  see  of  Santa  Fe,  in 
1655 ;  but  before  he  embarked  he  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Oviedo. 

15.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Arguinao,  native  of  Lima, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  bishop  of  Santa 
Cruz  of  the  sierra  ;  from  whence  he  was  promoted 
to  this  bishopric,  in  1661. 

16.  Don  Antqnio  Sanz  Lozano,  who  passed  over 
from  the  bishopric  of  Cartagena,  founded  two  fel- 
lowships in  each  college,  and  two  chaplainships 
of  the  choir. 

17.  Don  Fr.  Ignacio  de  Urbina,  of  the  order  of 
San  Geronimo ;  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  and  to  the  viceroyalty 
ofNueva  Espana,  in  1700;  he  died  before  he 
reached  Santa  F6. 

18.  Don  Francisco  Cosio  and  Otero,  inquisitor  of 
Murcia,  and  afterwards  of  Corte,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  celebrated  cause  of/V.  Froylan  Diaz,  con- 
fessor of  King  Charles  11. ;  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  great  letters  ;  elected  archbishop 
in  1703;  he  consecrated  the  church  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  NuestraSefiora  de  Chiquipquir&,  founded 
and  endowed  the  celebrated  chapel  of  Santo  Tori* 


bio  of  Llebana  in  the  mountains,  sending  tliilher  a 

Slan  taken  from  the  tabernacle  of' the  cathedral  of 
anta  Fe,  of  which  place  he  was  intermediate  pre* 
sident. 

19.  Don  Francisco  del  Rincon,  a  man  of  c^a* 
summate  political  genius  ;  he  was  promoted  from 
the  bishopric  of  Caracas  in  1716,  and  nomiq^ded 
president  of  the  audience  and  captain-general  of 
the  kingdom  ;  fulfilling,  with  the  greatest  address, 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  charges  committed 
to  him. 

20.  Don  Antonio  Claudio  Alvarez  de  Quinonefy 
who  passed  over  from  the  archbishopric  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  1734. 

31.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Galavis,  of  the  order  of  the 
canons,  ikMpremo^altnses  regulars ;  he  passed  over 
from  the  archbbhopric  of  Santo  Domingo  in  17S7« 

S3,  Don  Fr.  Die^  Firmin  de  Vergaia,  of  the 
order  of  San  Agustm  ;  he  was  promoted  £i;om  tlie 
bishopric  of  Popay&n  in  1740,  and  died  in  1744. 

S5.  Don  Pedro  Azua  Iturgoyen  Peruano,  bishop 
of  La  Concepcion  in  Chile,  where  he  formed  sy- 
nods, which  were  approved  by  the  counoil,.  and 
wiiea  also  others  were  ordered  to  be  made  ia'Saata 
F6  to  correspond  with  the  same ;  he  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  this  lat^r  place  in  1745, 

fave  origin  to  other  institutions ;  and  after  having 
ad  great  encounters  and  competitioBs,  lie  dici) 
in  1753. 

34.  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Aiauz,  native  of 
Quito,  where  he  had  studied,  and  had  been  eurate^ 
ofone  of  its  parishes,  as.  also  canon  of  that  holy 
church  ;  he  was, promoted  from  the  bishopric  cff 
Santa  Marta  in  1754,  and  died  in  1764. 

25.  Don  Manuel  de  Sosa  and  Betanciir ;  he  was 

Sromoted  from  the  church  of  Cartagena,  but  had 
ied  in  1765. 

26.  Don  Francisco  Antonio  de  la  Riva  MajEO^ 
elected  archbishop  of  Santa  F£,  being  doctoral 
canon  of  Coria  in  1766,  and  he  died  eight  months 
after  his  arrival. 

27.  Don  Fr.  Lucas  Joseph  Ramirez  Galan,  of 
the  order  of  San  Francisco ;'  elected  archbishop  of 
Santa  F£,  beins  bishop  of  Tuy  in  1770,  bat  died 
before  he  embarked. 

28.  Don  Fr.  Agustin  Manuel  Camacha^  and 
Roxas,  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  native  of 
Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  be  was 
promoted  from  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta  to  this 
metropolitan  see  in  1771,  where,  immediately 
upoQ  nis  arrival,  he  convoked  a  provincial  assem« 
biy,  which  was  only  in  its  origin  when  he  died, 
namely  in  1774. 

29.  Don  Agustin  de  Alvarado  y  Castillo,  who 
was  abbot  of  Olivares  and  bishop[of  Caitagena; 
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firom  vhenee  he  was  pnnnoted  to  the  see  of  Santa 
Fe  in  1755  ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  competition 
which  prcTailedy  removed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ciudad  llodrigo  in  Spaioy  in  1778. 

30.  Don  Antonio  Caballero  y  Gongora,  magis- 
terial canon  of  Cordoba  in  Spain,  bishop  of  Yucatan, 
and  archbishop  oi  Santa  ti^  in  1778,  where  he 
is  actually  presiding  in  the  two*fold  character  of 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  governor,  holding,  as 
he  does,  the  staff  of  the  viceroy  with  the  croaky 
and  discharging  the  duties  of  both  offices  with  such 
address,  aato  ensure  him  the  eulogy  of  all  men.  In 
1784,  there  was  nominated  to  assist  him  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical functions,  with  the  titte  of  caristo^  Don 
Joseph  Carrion  y  Marfil,  who  was  promoted  to 
be  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  cathedral  of  Cuenca, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Fe  Santa,  another  city  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  duenoB  Ayres,  founded,  in  1573.  on 
the  w.  part  of  the  river  Parani  or  La  Plata,  by  Juan 
de  Garay,  a  little  above  where  this  river  enters  the 
Salado.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  ako  moist 
and  unhealthy.  All  the  goods  of  Paraguay  and 
of  the  settlements  of  Parani  come  to  this  city, 
and  from  hence  they  are  carried  in  carts  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  since,  although  they  might  go  by  the  river, 
(his  rout  is  enjoined  in  preference,  as  a  means  of 
checking  a  contraband  trade.  It  has  frequentlv 
been  destroyed  by  the  infidel  Indians  of  Chaco, 
in  the  district  of  which  it  is ;  and  to  avoid  the  re- 
petitioa  of  this  calamity,  it  maintains  a  body  of 
borse-mflitia  called  Blanden^ues;  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which,  a  toll  of  ume  dollars  three  reals 
is  levied  on  every  cart  that  passes^  if  the  same  be- 
long to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  S8  if  to 
strangers.  Besides  the  parish  drarch,  it  has  three 
convents  of  the  religious  orders  of  San  Francisco, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  La  Merced,  and  a  college 
which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  company. 
It  b  about  100  miles  to  the  n.  o.  of  La  Trinidad  of 
Buenos  Ayres.    Lat.  SI""  40"  i.    Long.  60"  5' ». 

Fe,  Santa,  another  city  •  with  the  additional 
title  of  Antioquia,  the  capital  of  the  province  and 

Iovemmentof  this  name,  founded  by  the  Brigadier 
orge  Robledo,  in  1541 » <m  the  e.  shore  of  the  river 
Cauca^  from  whence  it  was  transferred  the  follow- 
ing year,  1548,  by  Juan  GalMera,  to  two  leagues 
distance  from  that  river,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
TonuiGO,  in  the  valley  of  Nori,  where  it  remains 
at  the  present  day,  but  is  by  no  means  larm.  It 
is  of  a  temperature  so  benign  and  salutary  &at  the 
flie  evening  dew  b  never  hurtful^  and  the  natives 
constantly  sleep  out  of  doors,  exposed  to  the  ni^bt 
air.  It  dionnas  in  pAA  mines,  cattle,  and  fruits, 
but  its  conunerce  is  very  inconsiderable*  .ItisSTO 
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miles  IT.  by  e.  from  Popay&n.  Lat.  7^  14'  # •  Long. 
76°  17'  w.  ' 

Fe,  Santa,  another  city,  the  capital  of  Nuevo 
Mexico ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Grande 
del  N.  between  the  settlements  of  Pecost  and  Ga- 
liste,  where  there  is  a  garrison  furnished  Vith 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  the  infidel 
Indians.     Lat.  36°  IS'  ».     Long.  104°  54'  w. 

Fe,  Santa,  a  town,  the  capital  of  the  alcaltBa^ 
mayor  of  Guanajuato  in  Nuova  Espajla,  in  a  nar- 
row defile,  hemmed  in  by  different  mountains  on 
either  side  :  its  buildings  are  very  handsome,  al- 
though the  streets  have  not  an  uniform  appearance, 
from  the  irregular  order  in  which  they  are  built. 
It  has  three  convents^  one  of  the  barefooted  Fran> 
ciscans  of  San  Pedro  de  Alcantara ;  another,  which 
is  an  hospital  of  the  Bethlehemite  fathers ;  and  a ' 
college,  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany. The  parish  church  is  Targe,  handsome, 
and  rich  ;  and  in  it  is  highly  venerated  a  very  mi- 
raculous image  of  Nuestra  Senora,  which  they  call 
Guanajuato,  and  which  was  brought  from  Europe 
from  the  city  of  Granada  by  a  certain  devout  per- 
son. It  has  two  chapels  of  ease  and  five  hermit- 
i^H^.  The  population  b  large,  and  of  very  civi- 
lized habits,  as  fiir  as  relates  to  the  Spaniards ;  and 
that  part  which  consists  of  Musieesy  Mulattoes, 
&c.  exceeds  5000  iamilies  ;  out  of  which  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  is  composed,  consisting  of  six 
conipanies,  and  the  proper  complement  ofofiicers : 
besides  this  it  has  two  other  regiments  of  infantry. 
Its  principal  commerce  is  (ferived  from  its  gold  and 
silver  mines ;  and  here  are  about  80  shops,  which 
contain  clothes  and  other  efiects  brought  from  Cas- 
tilla,  and,  besides,  40  others  filled  wiu  the  goods  of 
the  country.  It  has  a  beautiful  stone  causeway, 
which  leads  from  the  hospital  of  the  Indians  to  the 
sanctuanrof  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe,  a  work 
peculiarly  useful  for  the  traffic  of  the  mines.  It  is 
60  leagues  to  the  w.  it.  w.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  2SP 
4'.    Long.  274°  28'. 

Fe,  Santa,  a  settlement,  with  the  additional  title 
of  La  Lajguna,  of  the  head  settlement  of  Cocupao, 
and  ofeama  mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&Ut  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espaiia ;  situate  near  the  lake,  at  the  skirt 
of  a  mountain  just  opposite  to  it.  It  is  very  plea- 
sant, and  contains  120  families  of  Indians,  who 
employ  themselves  in  making^  troughs  and  paint- 
ing bcvces  and  writing  desks  in  a  roost^beautiful 
manner.  It  lies  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  w.  of 
its  head  settlements 

Fb,  Saitta,  another  settlement,  with  the  addi- 
tional title  of  the  Rio,  in  the  head  settlement  of 
Puruandiro,  and  of  the  former  akakSa  mayar^ 
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ako  of  tbe  lame  kingdom  and  bishopric.  It  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain  which  lies  close  to  the  large 
viyer.  It  contains  S4  iamiKes  of  Indians^  and  is 
88  leagues  to  the  w.  of  the  capital,  Pasqnaro. 

Fe,  Santa,  another  settlement,  of  the  missions 
that  are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Fran. 
Cisco,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  lying 
seven  leagues  to  the  e.  of  the  settlement  of  La 
Junta  de  los  Kios. 

Fe,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcald&a  mayor  of  Tepatitlan  in  the  kingdom  and 
bishopric  of  Nueva  Galicia.  It  is  eight  leagues 
to  the  s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

Ffi,  Santa,  another,  of  the  missions  Mrhicb 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company,  in  the 
province  ami  government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  at 
the  foot  of  some  mountains,  between  the  rivers  Pa- 
rani  and  Tabiquari. 

Fb,  Santa,  another,  of  the  island  of  La  Laxa, 
in  tbe  kin^om  of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Biobio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yergara. 

Fe,  Santa,  another,  a  small  city,  at  the  present 
day  destroyed,  but  which  was  in  the  province  and 

Kvenunent  of  Paraguay,  until  it  was  laid  waste 
the  infidel  Indians.  It  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  to  the  n.  n.  w.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Itatin. 

Fe,  Santa,  another  settlement,  with  the  name 
of  Baxada  de  Santa  F^,  in  the  province  and  go- 
verament  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Paran&,  opposite  the  settlement  of  S.  Ge* 
r6nimo,  on  the  shore  frontine  the  same. 

Fe,  Santa,  a  bay  on  tne  coast  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  and  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumana.  It  is  birge,  convenient,  and 
irequented  by  foreign  vessds,  who  carry  on  a  con- 
traband trade  on  time  coasts. 

[FEDERAL  City.    See  Washington  City.] 

[FEDERALSBURGH,  a  village  in  Maryland, 
on  the  e,  side  of  Chesapeak  bay ;  situate  on 
Marshy  Hope  creek,    partly  in  Dorchester  and 

Cirtly  in  Caroline  countv,  five  miles  e.  n.  e,  of 
unting  Creek  town,  and  about  20  n.  e.  of  Cam- 
bridgej 

FEISLE,  a  town  of  the  French,  in  their  pos- 
sessions in  St.  Domingo ;  situate  on  the  s.  coast, 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Gros  Gravier. 

FELICIANO,  a  small  river  of  tbe  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  w,  and 
enters  the  Parana,  between  tbe  Verde  and  the  An- 
tonio Tomas. 

FELIPE,  S.  EL  Real,  a  city,  the  capital  of 
tbe  province  and  corregimiento  of  Aconcagua  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  founded  by  tbe  president, 
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Conde  de  Poblackmes,  in  1754,  in  a  bemtifU 
and  extensive  valley  near  the  place  of  tbe  name 
of  the  province,  and  which  was  formerly  the 
capital.  It  contains  two  convents  of  monks, 
one  of  the  order  of  St  Domingo,  and  another  of 
La  Merced,  In  its  district  are  some  gold  and 
copper  mines,  but  they  scarcely  yield  enough  to 
pay  the  expences  of  working.  Lat.  SS^  II'  t. 
Long.  70°  13'  w. 

Felipe,  S.  another  city,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Yaraqui,  to  the  it.  n.  e.  of  the  town  of 
Nirna* 

Felipe,  S.  a  town  and  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaUia  mayor  of  S.  Miguel  el 
Grande,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoa- 
c&n,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
dOO  families  of  Spaniards,  Mvatees^  and  Mulat- 
toes,  and  a  convent  of  monks  of  S.  Francisco.  It 
is  90  leagues  from  its  capital,  and  70  from 
Mexico. 

Fblipe,  S.  another  town,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nneva  Espafia.  It  is  in 
the  country  of  the  Comaricopas  Indians,  on  the 
shore  of  the  grand  river  Gila. 

Feliff,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Zitaquaro,  and  alcMia  mayor  of 
Maravatio,  in  tbe  bishopric  of  Mecboacan,  ami 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  392  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  including  those  of  the  very  small 
settlements  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  it  is  two  leagues  to 
tbe  la.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Pelipk,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Amatep^c,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zultepec,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  warm 
and  moist  temperature,  contains  SO  families  of  In- 
dians, who  maintain  tliemselves  by  4)reeding  large 
cattle,  by  sowing  maize  and  other  fraits.  It  is  four 
leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

FfiLiPB,  S.  another,  which  is  tbe  head  settle^ 
ment  of  tbe  district  of  the  alcal^a  mayor  of  Mc- 
tep6c  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  1752 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  10  leagues  to  thezs.  n.  w. 
of  its  capital.  It  is  the  head  of  a  curacy,  and 
to  it  are  anexed  many  other  settlements. 

Fblipb,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Aroatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zb.-- 
catlan,  in  the  same  kingdom ;  three  leagues  distant 
from  its  head  settlement,  by  a  road  of  very  craggy 
sierras. 

Fblipe,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mq^or  of  Tlaxcala  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is 
the  head  of  a  curacy. 

Fblipb,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimtento-  of  Latacuaga  in  the  kiBgdom  c^*  Quita. 
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In  itM  djtf riot  ^W  two  very 
Ian  and  Selipulo. 

FEj«iP£,  S.  aaoihor,  oi  the  province  and  go- 
.v^rnrecnt  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoras  in  ibe  kingdom 
4>f  Quito. 

FcLiPCy  S.  another)  with  the  surname  of  Jesaa^ 
in  the  pr^ovinoe  aiid  goverament  of  Gatifornia ; 
fiituate  on  ibe  aea-ehore,  ia  tbe  interior  of  tlie  golf, 
between  tbe  setUeneais  of  Saa  itneaaveDtttra  and 
San  ForoMn. 

FEI.1PE,  S.  .a  fort  of  tbe  {xoviace  and  govern- 
ment of  La  Guayana  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Negro,  and  iaciag  the  fort  of  San  Carlos,  on 
the  op^f^iks  side. 

FcLiPi^  S.  an  arm  of  the  river  Gamalofal,  call- 
ed the  Cano  de  San  Felipe,  which  runs  to  enter 
tbe  Portuguesa,  and  takes  a  n.  eoune,  as  far  as  the 
mountain  of  Tacazuruma. 

FELIX,  S*  a  BetUement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Caman&,  one  of  the  missions  which 
fflre  bekl  here  at  the  charge  of  the  Aragonese  Capu- 
chin fiithersy  and  sttnate  near  the  river  Gnara- 
picha. 

Faiiix,  S.  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Veragua,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme ;  situate  on  tbe  height  of  a  moan- 
tain,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  and  on 
tbe  confines  of  the  province  of  Costarica,  upon 
the  royal  read.  It  is  two  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Nuestra  Seiiora  de  los  nemedios. 

Fblix,  S.  another,  with  the  additional  title  of 
ArrabaldeNuevasTierras,  (Suburb  of  New  Lands), 
in  Brasil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tooantuies. 

Felix,  S.  a  bay  on  tbe  coast  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  on  the  s*  part,  in  the  island  of  Capli- 
toilgua. 

Fsuix,  S.  a  cape  or  promontory  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  and  of  the  sea-coast,  nine  leagues  to  the 
s*  of  tbe  cape  or  point  of  Ballena ;  wnere  very 
fine  g(4d  is  found. 

[Femx,  St.  some  shmII  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ooeaB)  9i.ii.i9.  of  Juan  Fernandes,  and  due  tv.  of 
Copiapo,  in  S.  America.    Ijat.  SSP  9SK  s.    Long. 

[FELLAS  Point.    See  Baltimore.] 

[FENWICK.    See  Fame.] 

F£R,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  5.  e.  runs  in  the 
same  direction,  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  two 
of  Bailie  Argent. 

[^FER,  Poi  NT  Au,  on  the  w.  coast  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  lies  in  Clinton  county,  nearly  five  miles  s. 
of  tbe  division  line  between  New  York  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  25  miles  s.  of  St.  John's.     The 


,  edited  Mi-    tiah  occupied  a  barrack  here,  Air nished  wHh  one 

fidd-piece,  a  few  men,  and  a  subaltern  officer.  It 
has  l)een  given  up  according  to  treaty.] 

[FfiHDIiVANOO  Naronka,  an  i4and  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  S.  America,  lies  in  lat.  3**  M'  t. 
Lomr.  Sg^  43' ».] 

[FERMANAGH,  a  tmvnship  in  Mifflin  connty, 


•Penasylvaftia.] 

FEkMlN,S.  a  settlement,  and  also  tlie  name  of 
the  Aguage  or  Impetuous  Current,  of  the  Indians 
of  the  province  of  California.  The  settlement  is 
situate  on  the  shore  of  tbe  coast,  at  the  inmost  ex- 
tuemtty  of  tbe  gulf. 

F£RMOSO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
taimhip  of  Pemambuco  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
tbe  coast,  runs  e.  aikd  enters  the  sea  between  that  of 
Los  ilbeos  and  the  island  of  San  Alexo. 

FERNAMBUCO.     See  PfiiiNAMBUco. 

FERNANDO,  S.  a  city  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
and  kingdom  of  NuevaEspaiia;  founded,  in  1748, 
by  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon,  Count  of  Sierra 
Gorda,  and  colonel  of  nilitia  of  the  city  of  Que- 
retaro,  who  engaged  with  King  Ferdinand  VI.  to 
pacify  and  to  settle  this  territory,  in  honour  of  whom 
he  thus  called  it  This  city  is  small,  the  houses 
are  of  straw,  and  they  have  not  increased  as  they 
were  expected. 

Feanando,  S.  a  town,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince and  correct ffiienlo  of  Colebagua  in  the  king« 
dom  of  Chile,  founded,  in  1741,  by  Joseph  Manso, 
Count  of  Superunda,  president  of  that  kingdom, 
who  ^ve  it  this  name  m  honour  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  who  afterwards  reigned  wRh  tbe  title  of 
Fernando  VI.  It  has  six  vice*parisfaes,  and  a  con- 
vent of  monks  of  the  order  of  San  Franctsch, 
which  wds  fomserly  a  college  of  tbe  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits.  It  is  situate  on  tbe  n.  shore 
of  the  river  Caguataqua,  69  miles  in  a  s.  direction 
from  Santiago. 

Fernando,  S.  another  town,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cuman&  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Chi vata^  to  the  n.  of  the  Orinoco. 

Fernando,  S.  another  town,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Texas  or  Nuevas  Feltpinas, 
founded,  in  1731,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  who  was  the  Marquis  de  Casa-Fuerte  :  he 
would  not  permit  his  name  to  be  given  it  according 
to  the  avowed  custom,  but  titled  it  according 
to  that  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  It  was  peopled 
by  colonies  coming  from  tbe  islands. 

Fernando,  S.  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and 
government  of  Guayana;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Orinoco,  at  the  part  where  it  divides  into 
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arms  to  ma  ii^  the  leay  opposite  (he  city  of  Stnto 
Tomas  de  la  Guayaoa ;  on  the  shore  mcing  tlie 
same. 

Fbrnan  oo,  S.  aaotlier,  of  the  proTioce  and  go* 
vernraent  of  Cartagena,  in  the  district  of  the  town 
of  Mompoz ;  situate  on  the  shoie  of  the  grand 
river  Iff^alena. 

Fbbnando,  S.  another,  of  the  proyinoe  and  go- 
yemment  of  Gumani ;  sknate  on  the  shore  of  a 
small  river  between  the  cities  of  Cttnian&  and  Cu- 
managoto. 

Fernando,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, in  the  province  and  government  pf  Mamas, 
of  the  kiiMpdom  of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Marafion  or  Amazonas,  between  this  ri- 
ver and  a  lake  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river 
Manay. 

Fernando,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate 
m  the  country  and  territory  of  the  Apaches  In- 
dians, on  the  s.  bank  of  the  head  of  the  great  river 
Gila,  between  the  town  of  Caaa-Grande  and  the 
settlement  of  Victoria. 

Fernando,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Ya- 
pizlaga  or  Imos  of  Manso  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
Aore  of  the  river  Paraguay,  opposite  the  city  of 
CSorrientes,  in  the  govemmait  (rf'Buenos  Ayres. 

Fernando,  S«  another,  called  Minasde,  in  the 
province  and^  earregimienio  of  Goquimbo,  of  \he 
Idngdom  of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  coast  opposite 
the  island  of  Choros. 

Fernando,  S.  a  eordiUera  of  mountains  of  the 
province  and  government  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians 
in  Peru.  They  run  n*  serving  as  a  mark  of  divi- 
sion between  this  province  and  the  government  of 
Paraguay,  from  the  river  Latirequiqui. 

Fernando,  S.  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan^  near  their  en- 
trance into  the  S.  sea ;  the  same  which  looks  upon 
the  e.  of  the  island  of  Louis  le  Grand. 
..  Fernando,  $.  a  fort  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  built  on  the  shore  of  the 
fiver  of  this  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ibiquari 
er  Tibiqnari. 

FERNANDEZ.    See  Juan  Fernandez. 

FEROL,  a  cape  of  the  t»,  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  and  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Belle- 
isle  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

FfiHOL,  a  small  river  of  the  same  island,  which 
runs  w.  in  the  s.  part,  and  enters  the  sea  at '  the 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Belleisle. 

FERRE,  Cape,  a  point  of  land  which  runs  into 
the  sea,  on  the  «.  e.  coast  of  the  island  of  Marti- 
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nique,  between  Uie  pojptifacabott  and  the  Cul  de 
Sac  Anglois. 

FERREIRO,  Paso  de,  a  settiement  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  government  of  Tncum&n,  and  juriadic- 
tion  ctf  the  city  of  Cdrdoba ;  sitnate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Tercero. 
,  [FERRISBURGH,  a  township  in  Addison 
county,  Vermont,  on  lake  Champhin.  It  goi»- 
tains481  inhabitants.  Otter  creek,  Little  Otter 
and  Lewises  creeks,  fall  into  the  lake  here.  The 
month  of  Otter  credk  lies  in  lat.  44'^ir45'  n. 
Lonff.  73*  \9  «.] 

FERROL,  aport  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  in 
theprovince  and  corregimmio  of  Santa  in  PSerA. 

FESTE,  Point  of,  a  cape  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
.the',French,  between  the  bay  of  the  Uros  Gravies 
and  the  point  of  Margdi. 

FEVERSHAM,  a  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Pennsylvania. 

FICHOT,  a  small  iriand  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  between  the  pc^s  of  St. 
Julian  and  Petite  Maistre. 

[FIDLER'S  Elbow,  a  bend  of  Wood  cieek,  be- 
tween the  outlet  of  S.  bay  and  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  at  the  if.  end  of  lake  Champlain,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  E.  bay.J 

FIERRO,  part  ofthe  n.  coast  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions,  and  close 
to  the  cape  of  St.  Nicolas. 

[FIG-TREE  Bay  lies  on  the  s.  «;.  side  of  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher's,  in  the  W.  Indies,  at  the 
head  of  which  stanos  Sandy-fort  town,  ^he  bay 
is  secured  by  a  fort  on  each  side/] 
-  FIGUARA,  a  small  river  ofthe  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  runs  e.  between  the 
rivers  Yuru  and  Nasi,  and  enters  the  river 
Neffro. 

FILADELFIA.    [See  Philadelphia.] 

FILAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  coT" 
regimienio  of  QuiUdta  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  in  the  valley  of  Putaendo,  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Quilimari.  In  its  vicinity  is  an  estate 
called  Los  Patos. 

FILLES,  Lbs,  some  isles  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  provmceand  government  of  French 
Gufanne,  opposite  the  island  of  Cayenne. 

FILIARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  Xuxuy,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Laquiaca. 

FILIPOLIS.    See  Philopolis. 

FIMAYOS,  a  barbarous  nation  ofthe  Indians 
of  Peru,  descended  from  the  Pantaguas,  but  little 
known. 


(TINCASTLE,  a  pbst-tiiwii  in  Vngihia,  and 
aapital  of  Bottetouit  county ;  situated  on  the  e. 
tiae  of  Catabaw  creek,  a  small  stream  which  falb 
into  James  river,  on  the  v.  side  of  the  North  moun« 
tain.  Here  are  about  50  bouses,  a  court-house, 
and  gaol.  It  lies  on  the  post-road  from  Richmond 
to  Kentucky,  28  miles  t .  w.  of  Lexington,  and  1 16 
w.  of  Richmond.] 

[FINDLEY,  a  township  in  Washington  county, 
PennsylTania/l 

FINISTERRA,  Cape  of,  or  Point,  on  the  s. 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan  ;  that  which  looks 
to  the  e.  of  the  island  of  l^uis  le  Grand. 

FINNEY,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Santiago,  near 
the  wj  coast. 

FIRABITOBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carrejgimiento  of  tunjifi  in  the  Nuevo  Reynode 
Granada ;  situate  in  a  pleasant  and  beautitul  val- 
lev  on  the  shores  of  a  river,  from  the  floods  of 
which  it  suffers  yety  frequent  innndation.  Its 
temperature  is  moderately  cold,  and  it  abounds  in 
wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes.  Its  breeds  of  neat 
cattle  and  sheep  are  very  great,  and  of  the  fleeces 
of  the  latter,  much  cloth  is  manufactured.  It  con« 
tains  upwaitls  of  900  housekeepers,  and  100  In- 
dians. It  is  six  leagues  from  Turija,  between  the 
fi.  and  If.  e.  very  close  to  the  settlement  of  Soga- 
moBO. 

FIRME,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vemment  of  Cartagena  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a 
small  lake  formed  by  the  river  Cauca.  It  is  of  the 
district  of  the  town  of  Zimiti. 

FI8CA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n ;  situate  to  the  w.  of  the 
city  of  San  Miguel. 

FISHERS,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  five  leagues 
from  the  coast^  in  the  province  of  Connecticut,  and 
colony  of  New  England,  at  the  entrance  or  mouth 
of  the  river  Thames.  It  is  five  miles  long  from  e. 
to  w.  and  nearly  one  and  a  half  wide,  f?.  s.  Lai. 
48*  12'  n.    Long.  78°  w.  ^ 

FISHES,  River  of,  in  the  province  and  colony 
of  N.  Carolina.  It  is  small,  runs  s.  e.  and  entere 
the  Yadqutn. 

[FISHERSFIELD,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
county.  New  Hampshire,  incorp<Hrated  in  I76S, 
containing  331  inhabitant.  Sonapee  pond  lies 
partly  here,  and  in  the  township  of  Wendel.  It 
18  about  16  miks  e.  of  Charlestown.l 

[FISHING  Bay,  in  Marvland,  lies  on  the  e. 
side  of  Chesapeak  bay,  partly  in  Dorchester  and 
Somefael  counties.  It  receives  several  rivers  from 
each  county,  the  chief  of  which  are  Wicomico^ 
Nanticoke;   ako  Transquaking  and  Blackwater 
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creeks.    The  entrance  into  this  large  bay  lies  bc« 
tween  Groldsblorough  and  Devirs  isbnds.] 

fFiSHiNo  Bay,  on  the  s.  side  of  lake  Ontario^ 
is  about  37  miles  e.  of  fort  Niagara.] 

[Fishing  Credc,  a  township  on  Susquehannah 
river,  in  Pennaylvania.  See  NonTunif berlano 
CoontyJ 

[FISH-KILL,  a  post-town  in  Dutcheis  countT, 
New  York,  five  miles  e.  of  Hudson  river,  on  Fish^ 
kill  or  creek,  at  the  foot  of  the  highfaiiids  whicb 
rise  «.  of  it ;  containing  about  90  houses,  a  chur(& 
for  Episcopalians,  and  one  fiNT  Low  Du'ch.  The 
townsoip  is  very  extensive,  and  contained,  in  1790, 
5941  inhabitants,  of  whom  601  were  slaves.  It 
lies  14  miles  s.  by  e.  of  Poughkeepsie^  opposite 
Newburgh,  and  SO  n.  of  New  York  city.  There 
are  a  few  houses  only  at  the  Landing,  on  the  mar* 
gin  of  the  river.] 

[FisH-KiiiL.  or  Crbbk,  on  which  the^  town 
above  described  stands,  and  from  Which  it  derives  its 
name,  is  small,  and  empties  into  Hudson  river 
about  a  mile  below  the  Landing,  and  nearly  op> 
posite  New  Windsor.] 

[^Fisu-KiLL,,also  tne  name  of  a  small  stream 
which  runs  s.  w.  into  Oneida  lake.] 

[FisH^KiLL,  likewise  a  stream  whidi  rises  from 
Saratoga  lake,  and  runs  six  miles  e.  to  the  Hudson* 
Its  mouth  iff  oppoiste  Batten  kill,  two  miles  above 
Saratoga  town ;  and  on  the  n.  side  of  which,  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne's  army  bud  down  their  aims  aa 
prisoners.] 

TFlTCilBUllG,  a  post-town  of  Massachusetts, 
Worcester  county,  17  miles  n.  of  Wwoesler,  24 
from  Cono^,  and  38  n.  ».  of  Boston.  It  lias 
1151  inhabitants.] 

FITHAM,  a  settlement  of  the  same  island  as 
the  former,  and  situate  near  it. 

FITT,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes; 
situate  in  the  district  of  the  paruA  of  Santiago,  umt 
the  w.  coast. 

[FITZWILLIAM,  a  township  in  Cheshm 
county.  New  Hampshire,  about  16  miles  e.  of  Con- 
necticut river,  ana  separated  from  Royalston  in 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  by  the  state 
line.  It  was  incorporated  in  1773,  and  contains 
1038  inhabitants.] 

FIVE  Miles,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  New 
Jersey,  between  those  of  Cold  Spring  and  Seven 
Miles. 

FLAMAND,  Bonnet,  a  sand-bank  near  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland . 

FLAMBOROUGH,  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land 
on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  at 
the  entrance  of  Conoepcion  bay. 
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[Fj;.AiiB5ft«vaH,  a  factorf  «f  ihe  HudsM  ibay 
companj,  on  the  «•  9.  ^de  of  Hudtoo  bay.] 

FLAMENCO,  a  «eitleniciil  ofUie  pK>«riBce  and 
governinent  of  <Cactageiia ;  ikuaie  on  the  side  of 
the  swMBps  of  Maria.  It  is  one  of  the  new  towns 
which  were  founded  by  the  <govat»ior  Don  Juan 
PimientOy  in  1776. 

Flamknco,  a  aifiaU  isle  of  the  S.  aea,  near  the 
•coast  of  the  district  of  Kaposo,  in  the  piOFiace  and 
^vornment  of  Choco,  It  is  dase  to  ibat  of  La 
GorgoBo, 

F  LAMENC06,  a  snail  kland  of  the  S.  sea,  in 
the  baj  of  Panama ;  situate  dose  to  that  of  Perico. 

Flamelnoos,  a  bay  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
on  the  5.  coast  and  w,  head  of  the  Ffenoh  posses- 
•aions,  between  the  bay  of  Gavation  and  San  Luis. 

Flambncos,  a  bay  of  the  same  island,  and  in 
the  part  belonging  to  the  French,  oo  the  w.  coast^ 
between  the  river  fioucanbrou  and  the  point  Ar- 
cabay. 

FLAMENT,  a  small  river  of  ihe  island  of 
jGuadalu^\  It  rises  in  the  niountainsy  ruas  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  between  those  of  La  Rose  and 
'Gova^es« 

FLAT,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  the  .province  and 
€ok>ny  of  New  Jersey. 

.  Flat,  some  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the  s^ 
•coast  of  Newfonndhind,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf 
•of  St.  Lawrenoe.  They  differ  much,  but  are  all 
«nuill,  and  should  aiore  properly  be  called  isles. 

[Flat  Rock  is  an  expansive,  clear,  flat  rock, 
but  a  Itttie  above  the  surface  6{  the  ground,  and 
siear.ihe  banks  of  a  delightfiil  rivulet  of  excellent 
water,  which  is  one  of  the  bead  branches  of  Great 
Ogeechee  river  in  Georgia.  This  is  a  common 
.lendezvoufi  or  camping  place  for  trades  and  In- 
dians.] 

[FLATBUSH,  thechief  town  of  King's -county, 
JLong  island.  New  York.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  town,  situated  on  a  small  bay  which  opens 
e.  from  New  York  harbour ,  and  is  five  miles  s.  by 
4r.  from  New  York  city.  It  contains  a  number  of 
>d welling  houses,  mostly  in  one  street;  many  of 
which  are  eleeani  and  commodious.  The  inhabi- 
lants  are  chiefly  of  Dutch  extraction.  It  contains 
941  inhabitants,  of  whom  107  are  qualified  electors, 
and  378  are  slaves.  The  productions  are  various 
Jkiods  of  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  &c.  which  find  a 
leady  market  in  the  metropolis.  The  land  lies  low  ; 
and  in  summer  the  whole  township  appears  like 
an  extensive  garden.  The  public  buildings  are, 
a  Dutch  church,  a  court-house,  and  an  academy, 
called  Ecasmus  Hall,  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the 
academies  in  the  slate.  It  is  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  situation,  four  miles  from  Brookline  kny^ 
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A  bloody  baitle  was  foagbt  aear  Ais  town  on  the 
527th  of  August  1776,  when  the  Aiaertcaas  weie 
defeated  by  the  British  with  great  loss  The  .rs- 
maias  of  the  American  army  retraated  to  New 
YiHfk,  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog.] 

[FLATLANDS,  a  small  township  in  Kii^'« 
county.  Long  island,  distant  from  New  York  cky 
six  or  seven  miles.  It  contains  423  inhabitants,  qf 
wiiooi  44  are  qualified  to  be  electors,  aid  Off  are 
slaves.] 

FLATON,  a  amall  river  of  the  province  ct  Sa- 
gadahock,  which  runs  s*  and  enters  the  sea,  op- 
posite the  Mochises  isles,  at  the  entrance  of  ihe  bay 
of  Fwidy. 

[FLATT£RY,  Cape,  so  mated  by  Captain 
Cook,  on  account  of  its  promising  at  a'distanoB 
what  it  denied  on  a  nearer  appraacfa.  ImL  46P  15'. 
Long.  235^  SO'  e.  This  cape,  Captaia  lagiahatt 
of  Boston  found  to  be  the  s.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Lat.46^ii5'ff« 
Long.  IW  52f  w.    See  Fuca.} 

[FLEMINGTON,  a  small  post-town  of  New 
Jersey,  ia  Huntenion  county,  lies  about  six  miks 
M.  e.  of  Arawell  on  Delaware  river,  16  n.  n»  w,  oi 
Trenton,  nine  s.  e.  of  Pittstown,  and  34  n. «.  by 
ji.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  about  a  dozea  com* 
pact  houses.] 

[FL£rCU£U,  a  township  to  Franklia  county^ 
Vermont,  containing  only  47  inhabitants.  It  has 
Cambridge  on  the  s.  e.  and  Greoi]gia  cv.  j 

{[FLINT  River,  a  considerable  riiner  of  Georgia, 
which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Creek  ladiaa^i 
and  running  a  5.  and  thence  a  r .  m.  counse,  joins 
the  Appalachicola,  at  its  ^atraaoe  into  Fkvida. 
The  Flmt  is  about  30  rods  wide,  and  from  12  to  15 
feet  deep  in  summer,  and  has  a  gentle  current. 
The  territory  lying  on  this  river,  especially  on  the 
upper  part  of  it,  presents  every  appeacanoe  of 
beooming  a  delightful  region  in  some  future  day ; 
it  being  a  rich  s^l,  and  exceedingly  well  situated 
for  every  branch  of  agriculture,  and  <^efB  an  ua* 
interrupted  navigation  to  the  bay  of  Mexico  and 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  thence  to  the  W.  India  islands, 
and  over  the  whole  world.  There  are  a  number  of 
villages  of  Creek  Indians  on  this  river.] 

[F1.INT,  a  small  river,  about  S8  mues  long,  in 
the  Genessee  country,  in  New  York,  which  runs 
if.  n.  €.  into  Canandarqua  creek.] 

[FLINTSTON,  a  phintaiion  in  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  having  180  inhabitants.  It  has  one 
eminence  in  it,  caikd  Saddle-Back  Mountain,  but 
the  country  in  general  is  level  enough  for  cultiva- 
lion.  One  halfof  it  is  covered  with  pioe  and  white 
oak.] 

FLORA,  A  amall  island,  alao  called  Las  FloiMi 
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at  the  GnUmket  mt  fte  rrrer  La  Plati^  in  the  pio^ 
vince  and  government  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  To  Its  ft. 
lies  the  shore  of  the  river.  It  is  neither  inhabited 
or  cuitiTatedyfrom  its  being  much  exposed  to  iniin- 
dations  from  the  riven  On  its  coast  are  many  ma- 
rine wolves.     In  lat.  Si""  5&  3f  s.    Long.  56'' 

FLORELL,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia ; 
situate  close  to  cape  Hosiers. 

FLORES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Bnenos  Ajres,  which  rises  from  a  lake 
called  Lobos.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pata^rones. 

Fibres,  another  river,  of  the  province  and  go«- 
yernment  of  Texas  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
the  river  Maj^dalena  and  that  of  Santa  Susana. 

FLORIDA,  an  extensive  country  of  N.  Ame- 
rica ;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Louisiana,  on  the  »• 
by  the.  United  States,  on  the  e.  by  tlie  Atlantic 
odsaa,  and  on  the  i.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  on  which  account  this  name 
was  given  to  it,  as  well  also  from  the  great  luxuri* 
ance  of  its  trees.  Its  territory  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  climate  good,  abounding  in  frui^  and  pulse, 
and  particularly  in  oak,  fir,  pine,  walnut,  white 
and  red  leatish,  yew,  laurel,  cedar,  chesnut,  palm, 
and  cherry  trees,  which  are  used  as  fuel,  although 
thefniitof  some  of  them  is  very  delicate.  Here 
is  also  Campeche  wood,  but  the  most  esteemed  is 
sassafras,  called  by  the  natives  palama  or  pavama; 
and  of  tills  an  immense  quantity  is  exported  to 
England,  from  its  fine  medicinal  qualities,  which 
were  first  discovered  by  the  Indians,  who  persuade 
themselves  that  there  is  no  disease  that  can  resist 
the  efficacy  of  this  plant.  They,  indeed,  do  not 
less  esteem  the  plant  called  apoyomaisi  or  patri* 
nxtrnda^  the  leaves  of  which  appear  similar  to  those 
of  a  leek,  although  they  are  larger  and  more  deli* 
cate:  the  stem  is  a  sort  of  reed,  full  of  pulp, 
knotty,  of  a  small  flower,  with  roots  long  and 
slender,  also  covered  with  round  knots,  which 
being  cut  off  and  exposed  to  the  sun  become  hard, 
being  Mack  within  and  white  without :  the  Spa. 
niards  give  it  the  name  of  de  rosarios  de  Stmia 
Elena  J  (rosaries  of  St.  Helen),  and  the  French  call 
it  palemdes.  This  country  is  watered  by  a  great 
many  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Missis* 
sippi,  which  not  only  produce  abundance  of  fish, 
but  water  and  fertilize  very  many  leagues.  The 
•woods  are  mhabited  by  wild  beasts,  such  as  danta^j 
lions  of  two  kinds,  leopards,  wolves,  tigers,  buffai- 
loes, paathers,  bem^wild  cats,  castors,  aad foxes; 
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and  of  these  is  a.  species  which  carries  a  bag  under 
their  tail,  in  the  which  to  put  their  yourg  when  they 
are  pursued.  Of  birds  there  is  no  less  variety :  here 
are  partridges,  parrots,  pelicans,  bustards,  phea- 
sants, pigeons,  turtlo-doves,  thrushes,  starlings, 
storks,  cranes,  woodcocks,  eagles,  iaicons,  swans, 
ocasy  ducks,  and  others  of  very  peculiar  sorts,  and 
some  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  the  known 
world  for  the  brilliance. of  their  plumage.  This 
country  produces,  without  cultivation,  much  cot- 
ton, excellent  figs  of  the  tura  plant,  which,  when 
ripe,  are  very  delicate  and  wholesome,  and  are 
called  by  Europeans  the  cordial  julap.  On  H» 
coasts  most  excellent  amber  is  found;  as  also 
abundance  of  pearls,  and  these  are  so  little  esteemed 
by  the  natives,  that  they  give  them  in  exchange 
for  glass  beads,  with  which  they  adorn  themselves. 
Here  are  two  sorts  of  cochineal,  and  the  plant  from 
which  indigo  is  made  is  very  common,  and  in  the 
very  many  hikes  of  the  territory  are  found  the 
purest  salt :  here  are  also  mines  of  coal,  quick- 
silver,  and  orpiment.  it  was  once  peopled  by  in- 
finite nations  of  warlike  and  valorous  Indians,  who 
have  given  much  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  :  some  of  the  most  civilised  of  the 
said  nations  or  tribes  clothe  themselves  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  a  kind  of  very  white  linen,  made  ofthe 
interior  bark  of  a  tree  which  is  very  durable,  and 
of  which  threads  and  cords  are  also  made.  In 
1536,  Hernando  de  Soto  marched  into  this  country 
to  conquer  it  with  a  fine  army,  but  after  various 
combats  he  died,  without  being  able  to  obtain  bh 
object.  After  that,  several  Spaniards  attempted  the 
same  thing  at  different  times ;  and  the  names  of 
these  were,  Lucas  Vazquez  de  Ayllon,  P&mfilo  de 
Narvaez,  Francisco  Vazquez  Coronado,  Don  Tris- 
tin  de  Luna  y  Arellano,  and  tb6  adelantado  Pedro 
Meuendez  de  Avil^ ;  all  having  undertaken  the 
conquest  of  this  country  about  the  year  1564,  but 
with.as  little  success  as  Hernando  himself.  The 
only  part  of  this  country  that  was  properly  under-* 
stood  by  the  title  of  Flori<la,  was  the  territory  pos- 
sessed  by  the  Spaniards,  the  same  being  a  peninsula 
or  point  of  land,  projecting  from  the  coast  in  a  di- 
rection from  n.  to  5.  for  a  distance  of  100  leagues, 
and  IS  25  leagues  in  width  opposite  the  island  of 
Cuba,  forming  the  mouth  or  entrance  ofthe  bay  of 
Mexico,  and  the  coast  of  the  channel  of  Bahama. 
Although  the  Spaniards  have  made  various  settle- 
ments here,  there  are  none  at  present  existing,  save 
those  of  Panzacola  and  San  Agustin,  which  is  the 
capita).  This  country  is«  snbject  almost  of  con- 
tinual war  amongst  the  Spaniards,  the  English,  the 
French,  and  the  natives.  The  former  ceded  it  to 
the  English  in  1T68,  by  the  peace  of  Versailles,  and 
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^beae  diyided  it  into  E.  and  W.  Florida.  The 
first  comprehended  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  was 
bounded  n.  by  Georgia,  and  w.  hy  the  river  Apala- 
chicola.  The  second  cxtciided  from  this  river, 
and  had  for  its  limits  to  the  s«  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  the  If.  the  parallel  of  Si""  lat.  and  to  the  w.  the 
lakes  Maurep&s,  Pontchartrain,  and  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi, its  extent  being  SO  leagues ;  but  in  the 
peace  of  1783,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  posses* 
sors,  who  hold  it  at  the  present  day. 

Governors  who  have  presided  in  Florida. 

1.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  firstdiscoverer  of  this 
country,  in  1519,  after  having  engaged  with  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  that  he  would  conquer  it. 
This  governor  died  in  the  island  of  Cuba  from  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  Florida  in  1521. 

2.  The  Licentiate  Lucas  Vazquez  de  Ajllon,  on 
whom  the  government,  conquest,  and  settlement  of 
this  country  devolved,  owing  to  the  death  of  thef 
former ;  he  also  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  in  15S4. 

3.  Hernando  de  Soto,  native  of  Yillanueya  of 
Valcarrota  in  Estremadura ;  he  also  undertook  the 
Qonqaest  of  Florida ;  he  entered  this  countiy  with 
a  fine  army,  in  1558,  and  after  many  labours  died 

here  in  154S. 

'  4.  Don  Tristan  de  Luna  y  Arellano,  through, 
the  nomination  of  the  vicerov  of  Nueva  Espaila, 
]>on  Luis  de  Velasco,  to  whom  the  emperor  had 
entrusted  the  ooaquest  of  Florida ;  he  left  Mexico 
in  1559,  and  retired  from  the  attack  in  1561,  hav- 
ing lost  the  greater  part  of  his  people,  with  as  little 
promotion  of  his  riews  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 

5.  Pedro  Menendez  de  Avil^,  native  of  the 
town  of  this  name  in  Asturias,  camendador  of  La 
Santa  Cruz  of  La  Zara  in  the  order  of  Santiago, 
governor,  captain-general,  conqueror,  and  perpe- 
tual adelaniado  of  Florida,  he  and  his  heirs  ;  cap- 
tain-general of  the  armada  of  the  guard  of  the  In- 
dies, founder  of  the  city  of  S.  Agustui,  and  of  some 
other  small  settlements;  he  returned  to  Spain  in 

1572. 

6.  Pedro  Menendez  Marques,  nominated  gover- 
nor of  Florida  by  his  uncle  the  adelantcdoy  in 
yirtue  of  the  capitulation  that  he  had  made  with 
the  king ;  he  governed  but  a  short  time,  firom  his 
haying  oeen  put  io  death  by  the  Indians  in  1574. 

7.  Hernando  de  Miranda,  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  Utieadekmtado  Pedro  Menendez  de 
Avim ;  through  whom  he,  Hernando,  acquired  the 
right  of  the  tiue  of  adekaUadOy  ffovemor,  and  cap- 
iiun-general  of  Florida^  as  well  as  other  conces- 
sions declared  by  the  schedule  of  Philip  IL  in 
1575 ;  he  died  in  1593. 

8.  The  Captain  Juan  de  Salinas,  nominated  by 


the  king,  when  at  the  aame  timo  {be  rig^t  of  nomi- 
nation to  the  TOvernroent  of  Florida  being  vested 
in  the  heirs  of  the  adelantado  Pedro  Menendez  de 
^vilcs  was  dissolved;  be  governed  until  1619. 

9.  Don  Diego  de  Rebolledo,  who  proposed  to 
the  king  the  erection  of  San  Agustin  to  a  bishopric ; 
and  although  this  was  approved  by  the  council,  it 
did  not  take  effect. 

10.  Don  Pablo  de  Hita  Sahzar. 

11.  Don  Juan  Marquez  Cabrera,  who  vetiied  in 
1680. 

J  2.  Don  Diego  de  Quiroga  y  Losada. 

13.  Don  Francisco  de  la  Guerra. 

14.  Don  Laureano  de  Torres  y  Ayala,  who  was 
the  same  that  built  the  wall  of  the  city  of  San  Agus- 
tin ;  he  entered  upon  the  government  in  1693. 

15.  Don  Joseph  de  ZuSiga  y  la  Cerda,  who  per- 
fected the  castle,  and  defenckd  the  city  invaded  by 
the  English ;  he  governed  with  great  credit  until 
1708. 

16.  Don  Francisco  de  Goreoles  Maitiaez» 

17.  Don  Juan  de  Ayala,  serjeant-major  of  the 
Plaza  of  San  Agustin ;  he  was  governor  in  the  in- 
terim, his  predecessor  having  concluded  his  go- 
vernment and  having  embarked  for  Spain. 

18.  Don  Antonio  de  Benavides,  of  the  Spanish 
company  of  the  royal  body-guards ;  he  was  nomi- 
nated governor  in  1719,  and  so  satisfied  was  the 
king  with  his  great  services,  that  afier  six  years  he 
continued  him  still  longer  in  the  office,  until  1730. 

19.  Don  Manuel  de  Montiano.  captain  of  grena« 
diers  of  the  infimtry  regiment  of  Aragon,  aflerwards 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  he  did  himself  great 
credit  in  the  defence  that  he  made  in  1740 ;  id 
1749,  he  was  promoted  to  the  government  of  Tionm 
Firme,  having  been  also  a^fi^-marshal. 

SO.  Don  Lucas  Fernando  Palacios,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Alc&ntara,  camendador  in  the  order  of 
Calatrava,  field-marshal  of  the  royal  armies,  in 
which  he  had  served  with  extraordinary  zeal  from 
the  rank  of  cadet  up  to  that  of  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Spanish  guiuds ;  he  was  nominated  governor 
of  Florida  in  1758,  and  exercised  these  functions 
until  1768,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  a 
tally  that  he  made  against  them  ;  he  was  the  last 
governor,  for  in  the  following  year  the  court  ceded 
this  country  to  the  king  of  fngland  in  the  P^use  of 
Versailles ;  and  although  it  was  tecoverea  in  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  17S,  yet  this  government  re- 
mained under  the  command  of  the  commandant/- 
general  of  Louisiana. 

[Scarcely  any  portion  of  America  has  been  a 
scene  of  greater  aispnte  in  regard  to  proprietor- 
ahip,  since  the  time  Albedo  wrote,  than  tnat  known 
generally  by  the  name  of  Florida.    Florida^  East 
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[and  West,  is  sKnated  between  lat.  W^9^  81"  n. 
and  between  long.  79^  54^  and  9P  27'  w. ;  about 
600  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  is  rarious  ;  the 
broadest  part  of  W.  Florida  is  about  ISO  roiiies, 
while  tlie  narrow  peninsula  of  E.  Florida  extends, 
in  the  same  directiooi  from  s.  to  n.  400  miles. 
Among  its  riyers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  St. 
Jobn*s  and  Indian  rivers  are  the  chief.  Se^uana, 
Appalachicola,  Cbatahatchi,  Escambia,  Mobile, 
Pascagoula  and  Pearl  rivers,  all  rise  in  Georgia,  and 
run  8.  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  principal 
bays  are  St.  Bernard's,  Ascension,  Mobile,  Pensa- 
com,  Dauphin,  Joseph,  Aralacby,  Spirilu  Sancto; 
and  the  chief  capes  are  Blanco,  St.  Blaize,  An* 
clotte,  and  cape  Florida,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  The  climate  is  little  different  from  that 
of  Georgia.  There  are  in  this  country  a  great  va- 
riety of  soils ;  the  e.  part  of  it,  near  to  and  about 
St.  Augustine,  u  by  for  the  most  unfruitful ;  yet 
even  there  two  crops  of  Indian  com  are  annually 
produced.  Tlie  banks  of  the  rivers  which  water 
the  Floridas  and  the  parts  contiguous,  are  of  a  su* 
perior  quality,  and  well  adarptoi  to  the  culture  of 
rice  and  com.  The  fine  lands  near  the  river  Es* 
Gambia  are  descrfl)ed  under  the  account  of  that 
lirer.  The  interior  country,  which  is  high  and 
pleasant,  abounds  with  wood  of  almost  every  kind, 
particularly  white  and  red  oak,  live  oak,  laurel 
magnolia,  pine,  hickory,  cypress,  red  and  white 
cecjar.  The  live  oaks,  though  not  tall,  contain  a 
prodirioiis  <(uantity  of  timber ;  the  trunk  is  gene- 
rally from  12  to  80  feet  in  circumference,  ana  rises 
10  or  18  feet  from  the  earth,  and  then  branches 
into  four  or  five  great  limbs,  which  grow  in  nearly 
a  horiiontal  direction,  forming  a  gentle  curve.  ^*  I 
have  stepped,*'  savs  Bartram,  <<  above  50  paces 
on  a  straight  line,  from  the  trunk  of  one  of  these 
trees  to  tne  extremity  of  the  limbs.*'  They  are 
evergreen,  and  the  wood  almost  incorruptible. 
They  bear  a  great  quantity  of  small  acorns,  which 
is  agreeable  food  when  roasted,  and  from  which  the 
IncRans  extract  a  sweet  oil,  which  they  U8e*in  cook- 
ing hominy  and  rice. 

The  laurel  magnolia  is  the  most  beautiful  among 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  is  usually  100  feet  high, 
though  some  are  much  higher.  The  trunk  is  per- 
fectly erect,  rising  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  co- 
lumn, and  supporting  a  head  like  an  obtuse  cone. 
The  flowers,  which  are  on  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  are  large,  white,  and  expanded  like  a 
rose,  and  are  the  laicest  and  most  complete  of  any 
yet  known ;  when  fully  expanded,  they  are  from 
six  to  nine  inches  diameter,  and  have  a  most  deli* 
cieus  fragrance.  The  cypress  is  the  largest  of  the 
American  trees.    <<  1  have  seen  trunks  of  tiiese 
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trees,'^  says  Bartram,  <'  that  would  measure  8, 
10,  and  19  feet  in  diameter,  for  40  and  50  feet 
shaft.'*  The  trunks  make  excellent  shingles,  boats, 
and  other  timber,  and  when  hollowed  makeduraUe 
and  convenient  canoes.  The  garden  vegetablea 
are  in  high  perfection ;  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
grow  here  without  cultivation  io  a  fine  size,  and 
produce  better  fruit  than  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  intervals  between  the  hilly  parts  of  tliia  couii* 
try  are  extremely  rich.  The  principal  town  in 
W.  Florida  is  Pensacola ;  in  E.  Florida,  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

The  Spanish  strength  in  the  Floridas  and  Loui- 
siana, in  1790,  was  as  follows,  according  to  Mr. 
Melford's  account :   Troops  and  levies  at  St  Au- 

fustine  and  on  St.  John's  river,  400 ;  St.  Mark's, 
00 ;  Pensacola,  S50 ;  Mobile  and  Tombig^,  150; 
at  the  Natchez,  200;  Red  river,  100;  Illinois 
river,  300 ;  in  all  1600  men,  called  the  Orleans  or 
Louisiana  regiment.  ^ 

The  number  of  American  families  that  have 
been  Spanish  subjects  since  178S,  amounts  to  1790, 
viz.  at  Tensau,  near  Mobile  bay,  90 ;  on  Tombig- 
bee  river,  130 ;  at  the  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi, 
)500.  All  the  settlers  in  these  disCricta  are  unoer 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  military  commaadanta, 
and  subject  to  martial  law;  with  an  appeal  firom 
stage  to  stage,  up  to  the  vicercnr  of  Mexico*  Th» 
property  of  the  subject  at  his  decease  is  to  be  ma* 
nag^  by  the  commandant,  whose  fees  by  law  aie 
enormous. 

Florida,  as  we  have  before  stated,  has  fieq«ieii(ly 
changed  masters,  belonging  alternately  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  W.Florida,  as  fiur  aa 
Pisrdido  river,  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
French  ;  the  remainder,  and  all  E.  Florida,  by  the 
Spaniards,  previous  to  their  being  ceded  to  the 
British  at  the  peace  of  1763.  The  Floridas  weie 
never  distinguished  by  the  terms  East  and  West, 
until  the  7th  day  of  October  1763.  It  was  then 
effected  by  a  proclamation  of  the  British  king,  ii| 
consequence  of  the  *^  extensive  and  valuable  acqui« 
sitions  in  America,  secured  to  his  crown  by  the  de- 
finitive treatT  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  the  10th 
of  February  ^*  preceding :  tiiatistosay,  the  treaty 
by  whieh  France  and  Spaiur  ceded  the  territory  to 
Great  Britain. 

This  proclamation  establishes  on  the  continent 
of  America  three  ^^  new**  governments,  viz.  tW 
government  of  Quebec,  thai  of  £.  Florida,  and  that 
of  W.  Florida.  The  tatter  is  designated  in  the 
following  terms : 

«  Sdly,  The  government  of  West  Florida, 
bounded  to  the  #.  bythegulfof  Mexico,  includ- 
ing all  islands  within  six  leagues  from'  the  coast,} 
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[from  the  river  Appalachicola  to  lake  Ponchartniin; 
to  the  w,  by  the  said  lake,  the  lake  Mancepes,  and 
the  river  Mississippi ;  to  the  ir.  by  a  line  drawn 
due  €.  from  that  part  of  the  river  Mississippi 
which  lies  in  lat.  31^  n.  to  the  river  Appalachicola 
or  Cbatahoiichee;  and  to  the  e.  by  the  said  river.** 
Annual  Register,  1763*  vol.  vi.  p,  209. 
.  Hence  it  appears,  that  W.  Florida  w^  a  pro- 
vince of  British  institution,  formed  oot  of  a  por- 
tion of  Jjouisiana  ceded  to  them  by  the  French, 
and  out  of  a  part  of  what  the  Spaniards  ceded,  and 
what  they  had  called  Florida.  And  what  incon* 
testibTy  proves  that  W.  Florida  was  erected  into  a 
separate  /government,  independent  of  French  or 
Spanish  limits,  is  the  boundary  assigned  to  it 
by  the  British  king's  proclamation,  which  states, 
<^  Appalachicola  or  Chatahouchee  river,  as  the  e. 
limit;'*  whereas  the  Spaniards  claim  for  ancient 
Florida  an  extent  w,  to  Pensacola, 

By  a  treaty  in  1783,  Great  Britain  retroceded  to 
Spain  all  the  territory  which  both  Spain  and 
I^'rance  had  ceded  to  Ureat  Britain  in  1763 ;  and 
France  having,  by  an  act  of  cession,  in  1762, 
siven  to  Spain  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  w»  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  the  island  and  town  of  New 
Qrleans,  Spain  became  possessed  of  Leuisiana, 
<^  with  the  same  extent  it  had  when  France  pos- 
tessed  it.** 

By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildephonso,  of  the  1st  of 
October  1800,  betweep  France  and  Spain,  the 
latter  ceded  to  France,  **  the  colony  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana',  with  the  same  extent  that  it 
tben  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain^  and  that  it  had 
^Isen  France  possess.cd  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be 
affer  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  uito  between 
Spain  and  oihet  states.** 

.  The  question  respecting  the  right  to  the  dis- 
puted part  of  W.  Florida  seems  to  resolve  itself 
into  this :  That  France  never  included,  or  thought 
she  included,  the  disputed  territory  in  that  portion 
(^  land  which  she  sold  to  America;  for  that  she 
never  received  it,  or  thought  she  received  it,  from 
Spain  by  treaty  ;  and  that  consequently  the  claims 
or  America  (built  upon  these  two  assumptions, 
kt,  That  France  believed  the  territory  to  have 
been  hers ;  and,  Sdly,  As  such,  parted  with  it  to 
the  United  States)  are  totally  unfounded.  But, 
be  the  question  of  right  what  it  may,  this  province, 
which  w&s  lately  delivered  up  by  the  Spanish  ^o- 
leeroor,  Folch,  on  account  of  disturbances  then 
prevailing,  to  the  United  States,  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, remain  in  the  hands,  and  constitute  a 
branch,  of  the  latter  power. 

In  September  1810,  a  convention  of  independ- 
ence was  formed  in  W.  Florida  under  Ganaral 
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Thomas ;  and  a  committee,  called  <<  a  committee  o 
public  safety,'*  was  ordered  to  draft  a  constitntion 
simihir  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  conven- 
tion resolved  to  send  a  minjister  to  the  United 
States  after  the  adoption  of  a  constitution.  Tb« 
tax  on  the  slaves  of  emigrants  to  the  commonwealth 
of  W.  Florida  is  abolished.    See  Louisiana.] 

[Flori  DA,  Cape,  situate  on  the  e.coast  of  Florida, 
in  the  Gulf  stream,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Bemiai 
islands,  in  lat.  25^  47'  30*  if.     Long.  80^  6'  a).] 

[Florida,  a  township  in  Orange  county.  New 
York,  six  or  eight  miles  s*  of  Goshen,  and  40 
It,  IV.  of  New  York  city ;  377  of  its  inhabitants  are 
qualified  to  be  electors.  It  has  been  lately  incor- 
porated.] 

[Florida  Keys,  or  Martyrs  Islands,  a  num- 
ber of  rocks  and  sand-banks,  bounded  w,  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  e.  by  that  of  Florida.     The 

freat  sand-bank  extends  from  the  peninsula  of  £. 
lorida  inward,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  form 
of  a  hook  ;  its  w.  point  is  divided  from  the  bank 
called  the  Dry  Tortugas,  by  Tortuga  channel.] 

[Ffx>RiDA,  Gulf  of,  is  the  channel  between  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands,  n.  of 
the  island  of  Cuba ;  and  through  which  the  Gulf 
stream  finds  a  passage,  and  runs  to  the  n.  e:  along 
the  American  coast.  See  Gulf  Stream,  and 
Mbxico.] 

FLORlDO,  a  river  oftheproyince  and  king- 
dom of  Niieva  Vizcaya, 

FLOURIDE,  Cape,  a  point  of  land  of  the  island 
Scatary,  in  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia. 

[FLOWERTOWN,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  small 
village  about  IS  miles  n.  of  Philadelphia,  in  Mont- 
gomery county.] 

[FLOYD,  a  new  township  in  Herkemer 
county.] 

[FLUSHING,  a  town  in  Queen's  county.  New 
York ;  situated  on  the  if.  w.  part  of  Long  island, 
and  on  the  s.  side  of  Hell  Gate,  seven  miles  e.  by 
It.  of  New  York  city.  It  contains  1607  inhabi* 
tants,  of  whom  SIO  are  qualified  electors,  and  SiO 
arc  slaves  i 

[FLUrANNA.  See  J  AMES  River.] 
[Fluvanna,  a  county  of  Virginia,  ooanded  n. 
by  Albemarle,  n.  e.  .by  Louisa,  e.  by  Goochland, 
w»  byAmherst,and  5.  by  Fluvanna  or  Jam^  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Buckingham.  It  is  about 
2S  miles  long  and  90  broad,  and  contains  3921  in* 
habitants,  including  1466  slaves.  There  is  great 
plenty  of  marble,  both  white  and  variegated-  witk 
blue,  red,  and  purple  veins,  found  here,  on  James 
river,  at  the  mouth  ofHockfish,  where  it  forms  a 
large  precipice,  overhanging  a  nayigable  part  oi 
the  river.] 
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[FOGGY  Cape,  on  thfe  ti.  tD/coast  of  N.  Ame* 
rica,  is  situated  on  tbe  s.  e.  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  and  w.  of  Kishtac  island.] 

[Foggy  Isle«  on  the  same  side  of  the  peninsula 
as^  the  above,  lies  a  short  "wbj  s»  bj.  w.  of  Foggj 
cape,] 

[FOGO^  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the  coast 
of  rfewfoundland,  about  SO  mUes  to  the  n •  e.  of 
New  Work  island.    Lat.  50^  »  vf.] 

FOGON£S,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun* 
try  of  Chaco  in  Peru.  It  runs  s. i.e.  for  many 
leagues,  and  enters  the  river  Paraguaj.  It  is  the 
same  that  others  call  Yabebiri  or  Confuso. 

[FOLLOWFIELD,  a  township  in  VVashingw 
ton  county,  Pennsylvania.  E.  and  W.  Follow- 
field  are  also  two- townships  in  Chester  county, 
Pcnnsvlvania.l    . 

FOM£QU£,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento  of 
Ubaque  in  the  NuevoReyno  de  Granada.  It  is 
of  a  mild  temperature,  and  consequently  abounds 
in  all  the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  a  warm 
and  cold  climate ;'  but  it  is  niivertheless  subject,  in 
a  like  manner  as  those  neighbouring  to  it  are,  to 
venomous  snakes,  which  they  call  iavas.  It  coa- 
tains  more,  than  800  housekeepers  and  150  Indians. 
It  is  in  the  indirect  road  which  leads  to  San  Martin 
de  los  Llanos,  lying  10  leagues  to 'the  s.tv.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

FOND-PLAT,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Ca- 
nada* It  runs  n.'w*  and  enters  lake  Superior,  be- 
tween the  Atohas  and  the  island  of  Tour-meet« 

FONDO,  Fbqubno,  or  Little,  a  settlement  of 
the  French,  in  the  part  that  they  possess  in  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo ;  situate  near  the  river  Arti- 
bonito,on  the  n.  side. ' 

FoNBo,  with  the  addition  of  Los  NfiCRoSy  an- 
other settlement  and  parish  of  the  same  island,  near 
the  s.  coast  of  the  tr.  head,  between  the  settlements 
of  Acul  and  Torbeek.' 

FoNDO,  also  with  the  name  of  Cayos  del 
Fondo,  a  parish  of  tlie  same  island  and  district,  on 
the  s,  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
point,  of  Abacu« 

Fondo,  a  bay,  which  is  called  Sui  Fondo,  or 
Bottomless,  on  the  $.  coast  of  the  same  island,  at 
the  point  of  Beata  on  the  w.  between  this  point  and 
cape  Colorado. 

FONSECA,  or  Amapala,  a  large  and  beautiful 
bay  of  the  province  and  government  of  Nicaragua, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  and  S.  sea.  It  is  be- 
tween the  port  of  La  Posesion  and  the  town  of  San 
Miguel.  • 

FONTAINE,  Ancb  db  la  ,  or  Bay  of  the  Foun- 
tain, in  the  island  of  St.  Chrutopher,  one  of  the 
Ai^Ues,  on  the  n.w^  coast,  between  the  bay  of 
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Caret  and  cape  £nrag6,'in  that  part  which  the 
French  possessed  before  the  island  was  ceded  by 
the  English. 

Fontaine,  with  the  addition  of  Petite,  a  point 
of  land  or  cape  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  on  the 
s,  w.  coast,  between  the  bay  of  La  Cruz  and  the 
point  of  Vieux  Fort. 

[Fontainb,  Belle,  a  settlement  in  the  ft. 20. 
territory ;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
about  18  miles  it.  of  St.  Phillips,  and  23  below 
.CahokiaJ 

FONTJENAC,  a  fort  of  the  English,  in  the 
country  of  the  N.  Iroqueses  Indians,  built  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Cataruhui. 

FONTIVON,  a  settlement  of  the  corrfgiinfeiwto 
of  Bogota  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  si>- 
tuate  on  a  beautiful  plain,  of  a  cold  temperature, 
abounding  in  the  fruits  and  seeds  peculiar  to  this 
climaie,  and  especially  in  onions,  in  which  its  prin- 
cipal commerce  consists.  It  was  instructed  in  the 
faith  by  the  regulars  of  the  extinguished  company 
of  Jetiuits.  It  contains  100  whites  and  somewhat 
more  Indians,  and  is  one  league  to  tbe  w.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

[FORALONES,  in  the  island  of  Gunra  and 
coast  of  Peru  in  S.  America,  are  old  walls  of  some 
ancient  building  in  the  time  of  the  Inca^,  which 
serve  here  as  light-houses  for  the  shipping  which 
sail  from  Callao  to  Paita,  on  the  S.  sea  coast.] 

FORANDOY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go« 
yernment  of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  on  the  side  of  the 
settlement  of  Timofes,  between  Merida  and  Trux- 
illo,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  on 
the  J.  side. 

FOIIBAN  Trou,  a  small  port  of  the  n.  coast, 
in  tbe  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  part  possessed  by 
by  the  French,  between  the  river  of  La  Ensenada 
■  Hallada  and  the  isle  of  Mira^uana. 

FoRBAN,  with  the  addition  of  West,  another 

small.port  of  the  a?,  coast,  in  the  same  island  and 

district,  thus  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 

former.    It  is  between  the  point  of  Pa^ure  and  the 

.  river  Ruiseaux. 

FORBISHERrStrait  of,  thus  called  by  its  dis- 
coverer  Martin  Forbisher  in  1578,  in  lat.  6S^n. 
in  .the  voyage  he  made  to  Greenland  ;  where,  atWr 
encountering  severe  frost  and  tliose  n,  seas,  he 
arrived  at  a  phice  which  he  called  Strqit  of  the 
.  Countess  of  Warwick ;  and  here  he  sought  to 
build  a  fort,  but  having  lost  much  of  his  timber 
that  he  carried  from  England,  he  returned  back 
with  a  cargo  of  a  kind  o7  lucid  sand,  in  whi^h  be 
expected  to  find  gold.  See  Greesiland. 
'  F0R£;LAND,  Point  of,  on  the  te.  tos^ht  of  iha 
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Mbuid  of  Newfonadland,  behv^en  tbe  cape  Biolle 
«nd  the  island  of  Croix. 

[FOREST,  a  small  island  in  tbe  British  tenrtto. 
ries,  at  the  month  of  lake  Ontario,  between  which 
and  Grand  island  is  a  narrow  channd.  It  lies 
nine  miles  s.  of  fort  Frontinac,  and  six  n.  »•  of 
Roebuck  island  in  the  same  lake,  and  within  the 
line  of  the  United  States.] 

[FORESTERTON,  a  vUlaM  in  Bnriington 
county,  New  Jersey,  which  lies  Mween  Ayerston 
and  Evesham ;  about  15  miles  e.  of  Philadelphia, 
and  lis.  of  Burlington  city.] 

FORKED.    See  FoxracHt;. 

[^FoaKBD  DBBR,a  nayigaUe  river  in  Tennessee, 
which  runs  o.  into  Mississippi  river,  between  the 
Obian  and  Hatchy.  It  is  about  76  yards  wide, 
■even  miles  from  its  mouth.] 

[FORKS,  a  township  in  Northampton  county, 
nsnnsylvania.l 

CFORMOi^E,  a  small  settlement  at  the  s.  e. 
end  of  Newfoundland  island,  at  the  helal  of  Bear 
cove.] 

WTORT  Anke,  a  village  on  the  head  waters  of 
bod  creek  in  Washington  county.  New  York, 
60  miles  n.  e.  of  Albany  city  •  It  has  its  name  from 
a  small  picket  fort,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  of  which  there  is  no  vestige  left.] 

[FonT  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  Mississippi 
river,  lies  ]QS  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans.] 

[FoaT  Bloukt  stands  on  Cumberland  river,  in 
ike  state  of  Tennessee.] 

[Fort  BaEwiNOTOK,  in  New  York  state,  is 
situated  at  the  w,  end  of  Oneida  lake,  and  on  the 
IT.  side  of  Onondago  river,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
lake.] 

[I^oRT  CHAaTaB6,in  the  n.  w.  territory,  is  situ- 
ated on  tbe  e.  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  six  miles 
tv.  by  s.  of  St.  Phillips,  and  19  w.  n.  w.  of  Kaskas* 
kias  vilkge.] 

iFoRT  Dauphih,  a  small  lake,  or  rather  arm, 
jittle  Winnipeg  lake,  and  to.  of  it.] 
[FoaT  EowAan,  a  pleasant  village  in  Wash* 
ington  county.  New  York,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hud* 
ton  river,  S4  miles  if.  of  Albany.    It  has  its  name 
,  from  the  large  fort  built  here  in  1755,  of  which 
there  are  no  remains  but  large  mounds  of  earth.] 

[FoiiT  George  lies  at  the  t.  end  of  lake 
George,  43  miles  n.  of  Albany.  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  forts,  George  and  WiHiam  Henry. 
the  situation  is  pleasant,  but  there  is  hardly  the 
'  abearance  of  a  village.  See  Gaomen,  Lake.] 
FORT  Luis,  a  fortress  of  the  French,  in  the 
i^hind  cf  Cayenne,  built  in  1643.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  in  1678,  but  it  was  recovered  in  tlie 
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Mlowiag  year,  1099,  by  die  Mais^l  Count  de 
Etiees. 

Fort  Rotal,  a  dty  and  capital  of  the  isfaind 
of  Gnmada,  one  of  the  Antilles ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  where  vesseb  lie  with 
great  safety.  It  is  to  the  s.w.  cf  the  island 
wherein  the  governor  resides.     See  St.  George. 

FoaT  Rotal,  another  city,  of  the  island  of 
Martinique,  cental  of  the  same,  and  residence  of 
the  governor.  The  stre^  are  regular,  and  the 
houaes  handsome  and  well  adorned,  since  the  na^ 
tives  are  much  addicted  to  luxury.  To  the  e.  on 
an  isthmus  of  land,  is  a  fort  of  an  irresular  figure, 
from  which  the  town  takes  its  name.  The  port  in 
which  the  vessels  of  war  are  accustomed  to  winter 
is  the  best  that  the  French  have  in  the  Indies,  and 
it  is  not  long  since  that  they  have  buih  a  good 
cHtadel  tor  its  defence. 

FoaT  ViBuz,  a  point  and  extremity  of  the 
coast  of  the  island  ct  Guadalupe,  whidi  runs  $.  r. 
to  the  sea. 

FouT  Vievx,  a  river  of  the  above  island,  which 
runs  M.  9.  and  enters  the  sea,  betweei^  the  fort  Saa 
Pedro  and  La  Grand  Anoe* 

FORTALEZA,  La,  a  city  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  tbe  part  posMssed  by 
the  Portuguese ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Negro  very  near  its  month,  by  which  it  enteis  the 
Maranon. 

FORTESCUE,  Bay  of,  on  the  it.  coast  of  the 
straits^of  Magellan. 

FORTUNA,  Island  of,  situate  to  tbe  n.  of  the 
w.  head  of  the  island  St.  Domingo,  near  Crooked 
island. 

FouTUNA,  another  island,  in  theN.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland^  in  the  mouth 
of  the  channel  formed  by  tbe  coast  and  the  island 
of  Miklon. 

[FORTUNE,  a  Urge  bay  towards  the  s.w. 
part  of  Newfoundland  island;  across  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  Micklon  island,  and  «.  of  it  Peter's 
island.  This  extensive  bay  is  interspersed  with 
amall  isles,  and  within  it  are  many  bays*  It  has 
great  depth  of  water  throughout.] 

FORWARD.    See  San  IsiDRo. 

F08CA,  a  settlement  of  the  eorregimienio  of 
Ubaque  in  the  Nuevo  Reynode  Granada.  Its 
population  of  Spaniards  is  small,  and  there  are  not 
many  Indians :  It  is  situate  between  some  mountains 
io  the  e.  oi  Santa  F(6,  at  eight  leagues  distance  from 
thisplaoe^  These  mountains  divide  the  kingdom 
of  Los  Llanos  from  San  Juan,  and  were  discover- 
ed  by  Jorge  de  Spin  and  Hernan  Fere?,  tu  I54L 
Amongst  tbe  woods  here  dwell  the  nations  of  the 
Macos  and  Guapis  Indians,  sonae  of  whom  have 
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became  redaosd  to  small  ftttlements.  These 
mountains  are  impenetrable,  full  of  wild  beasts 
and  renoviouB  insects ;  the  climate  is  most  severe, 
and  the  territory  covered  witb  lakes  and  swamps. 

[F08T£R,  a  township  in  Providence  county, 
Rhode  Island,  containingS868  inhabitants.  Seven* 
teen  miles  w.  of  Providence,  and  31  n.  w,  of  New 
port] 

.  Foster,  a  settleroait  of  the  island  of  Barba« 
does ;  situate  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San 
Felipe« 

FpUGUE,  a  small  island  of  thee,  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  between  the  islands  Toa- 
liguetand  Pineouin. 

FOURCHJB,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Greorgia ;  situate  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Ocmulgi,  where  this  enters  the  Alatamsdia. 
.  FouncHE,  a  small  river  on  the  e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  towaids  the  if. ;  it  runs 
e»  and  eotors  the  sea  between  the  ports  of  Pincet 
and  Orange. 

.  FouRCHE,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Bcotia  or  Acadia 

FOURCHES,'  Trois,  a  fort  and  establish* 
tnent  of  the  English,  in  the  province  and  colony  of 
Yirginia,  estaUished  in  1748,  at  the  source  of  the 
river  Miamee  Grande,  and  in  the  part  where  this 
is  entered  by  two  other  rivers,  thus  taking  its 
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FouRCHjss,  a  toim  of  the  English,  in  their  pro- 
"vkice  and  colony,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  battle  was  fought 
lietween  some  of  these  people  and  the  French. 

FOURCHU,  Cape  of,  a  w.  point  of  the  coast 
ef  Nova  Scotia  or   Acadia,  between  the  island 
Tarquet  and  that  of  Ducks. 
'    FouRCHU,  another  point.    See  San  Jitliam. 

FotacRu,  a  small  river  of  the  county  and  land 
of  Labrador*  It  runs  5.  between  those  ci  Boix 
and  Chateaux,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  straits  of 
Belleisle. 

FO  WL,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

[FOX,  a  river  in  the  ft.s0.  territory, 
rises  in  the  #•  and  runs  about  50  miles  n.  where  it 
RpproBcbes  very  near  to,  and  parallel  with,  Onis- 
consing,  a  ft.  e.  branch  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
From  the  great  carrying  place  here,  through  lake 
"Winnebago,  it  runs  e.  then  n.  e.  to  bay  Poan, 
about  180  miles :  from  tbe  carrying  place  to  Win« 
jsefaago  it  is  navigable  for  canoes  four  or  five  raiks  t 
from  bay  Poen  its  corrent  is  gentle,  from  thence 
to  Winnebago  lake  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  very 
lapid :  its  breadth  is  between  70  and  100  yards. 
The  land  on  its  borders  is  good,  thinly  wooded 


with  hld(orr,  oak,  and  ha^.    See  Oviacoii« 
siNG,and  WimrEBAGo.] 

[Fox,  a  n.  water  of  Illinois  river,  S4  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Plein  river.] 

[FOXBOROUGH,  a  township  in  Norfolk 
county,  Massachusetts,  containing  674  inhabitants, 
S6  miles  s.  of  Boston.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Dorchester,  and  was  incorporated  in  1778.] 

xFOXO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Tocum&n  in  Peru;  situate  on  th# 
shore  of  a  river,  to  the  e.  of  the  town  of  Tarija. 

FRACATOA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  thai 
are  held  by  the  Portuguese  Carmelite  fathers,  in  the 
country  of  Las  Amazonas ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
this  river,  and  at  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the 
Eltav.  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  and  Mr.  La  Ccm* 
damme  write  it  Fraquatoa,  but  we  follow  the  Por* 
tognese  authors. 

FRAGUA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Noevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  to  the  #•  of 
the  city  of  Cagdan,  where  stood  the  settlement 
called  by  Nicobs  de  Fedreman  De  la  Fragua,  (of 
the  For^),  from  one  that  was  erected  here  by  him 
for  shoeing  his  horses,  and  from  thence  the  river 
also  took  its  name,  which  runs  in  a  curve  to  tho 
r.  and  enters  the  Caqueti. 

[FRAMINGHAM,  a  township  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  containing  1698  inhabit 
tants.  It  was  incorporated  in  1700,  and  is  84 
miles  20. 1.  w.  of  Boston.] 

FRANCE,  New.    See  Cahaba. 

FRANCES,  or  FsANfois,  Cape,  a  diyision 
or  district  of  the  French,  in  the  island  of  Rt.  Do- 
mingo, one  of  those  which  compose  the  colony 
which  these  have  established  here,  and  one  of  the 
best  favoured  of  any  in  regard  to  situation,  extent^ 
and  fertility^  Here  is  the  royal  plain,  on  which 
the  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus  encounlSKd 
the  Indians.  This  dfistrict  is  SO  leagues  lone  and 
four  wide,  bounded  ft.  by  the  sea,  s.  by  a  corSUerm 
of  mountains,  which  in  some  parts  extend  thenli- 
selves  to  the  width  of  eight  leagues:* no  part  of 
the  world  is  so  well  irrigated  by  rivers,  and  so 
well  supplied  with  water,  as  tfais^  but  the  rivers 
are  all  small  and  may  be  forded,  with  the  ezcep* 
tion  of  that  called  the  Grande :  the  most  consider* 
able  after  this  are  the  Marion,  Bayahi,  laqaeci, 
and  Limb6.  Here  are  mines,  but  the  French, 
who  are  mote  given  to  agriculture  as  a  surer  way 
to  riches,  do  not  work  thens.  In  the  Red  mouis* 
tain  is  a  copper  mine,  and  in  the  division  of  Santa 
Rma,  besides  one  of  tUs  metal,  there  is  another 
of  loadstone ;.  also  in  the  mountains  called  Pdft* 
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Aw,  we  are  assured  bj  tbc  Frencli  thai  there  are 
others  of  gold  and  iron.  The  principal  produc« 
lion,  however,  of  this  coMntry  is  indigo  and  sugar ; 
for  the  manufactory  of  the  last  article  here,  there 
are  no  less  than  SOO  mills,  and  these  prepare  an- 
niiallj400  barrels  of  500  lbs  each,  their  ayerage 
price  being  13  livre^  Toumois ;  so  that  without 
taking  into  account  the  liqueurs  and  syrups,  each 
mill  produces  dO,000  liyres  per  annum ;  this  be- 
ing multiplied  by  SOO,  makes  the  yeariy  product 
of  this  district  equal  to  6,000,000  of  livres,  arising 
from  sugar  solely,  and  the  produce  of  the  indigo 
b  little  less.  Here  is  also  some  cacao  and  coffee. 
The  whole  district  is  intersected  by  beautiful 
straight  roads,  40  feet  wide,  and  adorned  with 
lemon  trees.  The  temperature  is  hot,  and  would 
Be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  the  wind  called  Brisa^ 
which  renders  the  nights  agreeable.  In  the  val- 
leys, however,  between  the  mountains,  there  exists 
an  eternal  spring.  The  country  is  delightful,  being 
always  covered  with  flowers  and  fruits,  and  at 
every  step  is  seen  a  rivulet  of  the  purest  water. 
The  most  common  fruits  are  the  mameyesj  zapoies^ 
zapotiUos^  caimiloSy  papayas^  hicacosy  pomegra- 
nates, cherries,  cocos^  dates,  and  plantains.  The 
birda  are  turkeys,  others  of  curious  plumage,  com- 
mon fowl,  and  pigeons.  Here  are  many  horses 
and  mules,  and  large  and  small  cattle  ^  also  pigs, 
who  fatten  at  little  cost  in  the  sabanasy  on  the 
pieces  of  susar-canes  that  they  find  there ;  and  all 
these  animals,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  be,  multi- 
ply exceedingly. 

This  district  consists  of  the  Si  following  parishes : 
The  capital,  Accul, 

Fort.Delfin,  Limb6, 

Port  de  Paz,  Terre  Rouge, 

Petite  Ance,  Port  Margot, 

Qnartier  Morin,  Plasencia, 

Limonade,  Gros  Morne, 

Grand  Riviere,  -    Little  S.  Louis, 

JElTrou,  Juan  Rabel, 

Dondon,  Mole  de  S.  Nicolas, 

Llano  del.N.  Le  Boigne. 

Ovanamintho, 

The  capital,  which  is  of  the  same  name,  is  a  town 
situate  dn  the  shore  of  a  good  port,  and  of  one  of 
the  most  secure  and  convenient  in  the  whole  island 
for  vessek  coming  from  France,  and  consequently 
one  of  the  most  frequented  and  of  the  greatest 
merchandise.  It  is  exposed  to  no  wind  but  the 
n,  e.  from  which  it  cannot  receive  any  molestation ; 
at  its  entrance  are  some  shoals  or  ridges  of  rocks, 
which  render  precaution  necessary.  The'  town  is 
beautiful,  situate  on  a  plain,  on  the  shore  of  a 


river,'  which  empties  itsdf  into  the' port;  the 
streets  are  equal,  straight,  and  intersected  by 
others  at  right  angles;  and  being  thus  divided 
into  manzanasy  or  insulated  lots  of  houses,  they 
appear  of  perfect  symmetry.  Ithad  its  origin,  in 
1 668,  from  a  country-house  or  estate  where  a  certain 
Caivinist  pirate,  named  Gobin,  once  endeavouredto 
establish  himself:  it  has  a  very  beautiful  paritir 
chiirch,ngrand  market-place,  and  many  gardens, 
which  render  it  delightful  and  fertile:  itist>fan 
agreeable  and  benign  temperature.  Tlie  English 
took  and  burnt  it  in  1690.*  It  is  the  residence  of 
a  governor  and  of  a  supreme  council.  It  is  74 
leagues  from  San  Nicolas. 

ffhe'  jurisdiction  of  Cape  Francois  is  in  the 
n.  division  of  the  island,  in  what  was  called  the 
French  part  of  it,  and  contains  13  parishes.  Its 
exports  from  Jannuary  1,  1789,  to  December  31, 
ofthe  same  year,  were  as  follows:  3 1,187,636  lbs. 
white  sugar,  7,868,531  lbs.  of  brown  sugary 
32,545,524  lbs.  coffee,  S69,^i40  lbs.  coUon,  845,177 
lbs.  indigo,  tanned  hides,  molasses,  spirits,  &c. 
to  the  value  of  21,789  livres ;  total  value  of  duties 
on  exportation,  253,590  dollars,  37  cents.  Cape 
Francois  exceeds  Port  au  Prince  in  the  value  of 
its  productions,  the  elegance  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  advantageous  situation  of  its  port.  The  city, 
which  is  the  governor's  residence  in  time  of  war, 
is  situated  on  a  cape  at  the  edge  of  a  large  plain} 
20  leagues  long,  and  on  an  avenige  font  broad, 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  >There :  are 
few  lands  better  watered,  but  there  is  hot  a  river 
that  will  admit  a  sloop  above  three  miles:  this 
space  is  cut  thro«kgh  by  straight  roads,  40  feet 
broad,  uninterruptedly  lined  with  hedges  of  lime 
and  lemon  trees,  intermixed  with  lonsp  avenues  of 
lofty  trees,  leading  to  <  plantations  which  produce 
a  greater  quantity  of  sugar  than  any  spot  of  the 
same  size  in  the  world.  The  town,  which  is 
situated  in  the  most  unhealthy  place  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  plain,  had,  some  years  since, 
several  elegant  public  buildings,  as  the  ffovemor's 
house,  the  barracks,  the  magazine,  ancf  two  hos- 
pitals, called  the  Houses  of  Providence,  fonndel 
for  the  benevolent  and  humane  purpose  of  sup- 
porting those  Eurepeans  who  came  thither  with^ 
out  money  or  merchandise.  The  reason  of  its 
harbour  bein?  so  admirably  well  situated  for  ships 
which  come  from  Europe,  is,  amongst  others,  from 
its  entrance  being  sprinkled  oyer  with  reefs  that  break 
the  force  of  the  waves.  Before  its  destruction  ia 
1793,  this  city  contained  about  8000  inhabitants^ 
whites,    people  of  colour^  and  slaves.    See  St; 
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J  A  i»««.i/-ij,  a  poti  of  the  ooart  of  the  kiagdom  • 
of  Tierra  Firrae,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Venezuela,  contiguous  to  the  cape  Codera ; 
Inhere  there  is  a  small  settlement,  and  an  isle  or 
farallon  of  the  same  denomination. 

FttANOGs,  an  arm  of  the  river  Orinoco^  called* 
Cano  Frances,  which  runs  from  s.  to.  n.  of  the 
island  of  Chuquanas. 

.  Franc £9,  a  port  of  the  av.  coast,  in  the  island 
of  PuertoricOy.  between  cape  Roxo  and  the  river 
Guanagive ;  at  its  entrance  is  a  sand«bank,  which 
renders  it  dangerous. 

Frances,  a  sand-bank  or  shoal,  near  the  coast 
Qf  the  river  La  Plata,  and  at  its  mouth  or  en- 
trance* 

France?,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  n. 
coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the 
island  La  Pena  and  the  point  of  oabanetas. 

Frances,  a  river  of  .the  straits  of  Magellan, 
which  runs  e»  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  point  of 
Santa  Isabel. 

TFrances.  '  See  Francois,  and  Francis.] 

FRANC£SS£S,  Puerto  be  los,  a  port  in 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Paraiba  in  Brazil, 
betw^a  the  river  Grama  and  the  citj  of  La  Cpn- 
oepcion. 

jPaANCBBSBs,  some  islands  situate  near  the 
coast  of.  the  province  and  captainship  of  Esperitu 
Santo  in  that  kingdom,  between  the  Bermejas  and 
the  bank  of  La  Buena  Pesca. 

[FRANCESTOWN,  an  interior  township  in 
Hillsborough  county,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  e. 
side  orContecook  river,  about  17  miles  to  the  5,  w. 
of  Concord.  It  was  incorporated  in  177S,  and 
Qpntained  in.  1775,  800  inhabitants;  in  1790, 
9^2.1 

FKANCH,  an  island  or  rock  of  the  N.  sea, 
between  the  island  of  .Maguana  and  the  Caico 
(jrrande. 

FltANCIS,  St.  a  lake  or  extension  of  the  river 
St.  .Lawrence,  between  Kington  and  Montreal, 
through  which  passes  the  line  dividing  Upper 
from  Lower  Canada  .J 

'  [Francis,  St.  a  river  in  the  province  of  Jjower 
Canada,  which  rises  from  lake  Memphreraagog, 
and  runs  it.  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  not 
ailthe  way  navigable,  else  it  would  afford  an  im* 
pprtant  communication  from  .the  n.  parts  of  Ver- 
i^nt  to  the  markets  of  Montreal  and  Quebec] 
^  [Faamcis,  St.  a  small  river  in  Louisiana,  wnich 
runs  a  $.  e.  course  into  the  Mississippi,  iOKg^  miles 
aJbiove  Arkinsas  river,  and  70  miles  above  Margot 
river,,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  re* 
markable  for  nothing  but  the  general  rendezvous 
fpr  the  hunters  from  New.  Orleans,  wha  winter 
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tha:e,  and  coUeet  salt  meat,  suet,  and  bear's  oil, 
for  the  supply  of  that  <  city.  Kappas  Old  fort  for- 
merlj  stooa  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  the  s. 
side.  It  was  built  by  the  French  during  their  wars 
with  .the  Chickasaw  Indians.] 

[Francis,  St.  also  the  name  of  a  small  river  in 
the  It.  20.  territory,  which  runs  a  s.  w.  by  w. 
course  into  Mississippi,  between  Cold  and  Rum 
rivers,  60  miles  above  St.  Anthony's  falls.  The 
country  a  little  above  it  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  pretty 
good.  To  the  n.  e.  are  the  small  lakes  called  the 
Thousand  Lakes.  The  Mississippi  here  is  not 
above  90  yards  wide.] 

fpRANCis,  St.  in  Brazil,  S.America,  along 
and lai'ge  river  which. runs  n,e,  and  thence  s.  ^. 
till  it  empties  into  the  ocean,  i?.  e.  of  the  town  of 
Seregippe  del  Rev.  It  has  a  number  of  townar 
and  settlements,  chiefly  on  its  head  waters.] 

f  Francis.    See  Frances,  and  Francois.! 
FRANClSBOilOUGH,  a  settlement  m  York 
county,  district  of  Maine,  containing  311  inhabit- 
tantsj 

FKANCISCA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme;  It  runs  into  the  N.  sea,  t^tween  the  rivers 
Oroand  Chepo. 

FRANCISCO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  bead 
settlement  of  Tamazonchale,  and  akaldia  mayor 
of  Yalles,  ^n  Nueva  Espana.  It  consists  of 
Fbmes  Indians;  situate  on  the  craggy  parts  of  a 
sitna  inhabited  by  few  others  than  gentdes,  in  as 
niuch  as  they  admit  of  no  other  sacrament  than 
those  of  baptism  and  matrimony.  It  is  three' 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 
.  Francisco,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  head* 
settlement  of  Zumpahuac&n,  and  akaldia  mayor 
of  Marinalco,  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Francisco,S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Amatep^c,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zultep£c. 
It  is  small,  consisting  only  of  seven  families  of 
Indians,  who  maintain  themselves  by  breeding 
lar^e  cattle,  and  by  sowing  maize  and  other  fruits. 
It  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  and  is  five* 
leacrues  distant  from  its  head  settlement* 

Franci%co,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement, 
and  a  r^a/.of  the  mines  of  Temascaltep^c.     It 
contains  66  families  of  Indians,    who  trade  in* 
wheat,  maize,  beans,  and  barley,  which  it  pro- 
duces in  abundance.    It  is  sixJeagues  to  the  it.  of- 
its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,   of  the  head    settle«» 
ment  and  alc(iJ(Ua  mayor  of  Toluca.     It  contains 
61  families  of  Indians,  and  lies  at  a  small  distance- 
to  the  n.  of  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement^ 
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of  AlwacaClan»  tmd  mktAKa  mmfwr of  MaimTatio; 
situate  to  the  e.  and  at  a  amalT  distanoe  from  its 
bead  settlement. 

Frakcisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Xonotla,  and  alcaldia  tnayar  of  Tecali.  It 
contains  116  families  of  Indians. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  bead  settlement 
of  Tecomaxtlahuaca,  and  alcaUHa  mayor  of  Jaxt» 

labuaca. 

Frahcisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
ofCoronango,  and  o/caiieba  mayor  of  Cholula. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  a  bead  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Leon,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoacin.  It  contains  9B  families 
of  Spaniards,  97  of  A/ttfteef ,  and  70  of  Mnlatloes, 
who  employ  themselves  in  cultivating  wheat  and 
maize,  and  in  breeding  lar^  cattle,  the  same 
being  the  productions  of  its  district ;  and  this  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  river  Grande,  which  marks  out 
the  division  of  the  jurisdictions  of  Salamanca, 
Pasquaro,  and  Tiaaasalca,  both  on  the  t.  and  on 
the  o.     It  is  SO  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Francisco,  &  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcMia  mayor  of  Periban.  It  contains  29 
familiea  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  n.  of 
its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  a^dldi'a  fiMiyer  of  Nejapa ;  the  popuhlioa  of 
which  were  almost  entirely  swept  away  by  the 
plaeue  of  Matlaaahua  in  1796.  It  is  three  leagues 
to  the  9*  c.  of  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  setdement 
of  Macuilzuchil,  and  a/coMMi  HNyor  of  Tentidan. 
It  contains  87  families,  who  are  emplojred  in 
trading  in  cochineal,  cotton,  fruit,  and  noaiae. 
It  is  two  leagues  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Del  Mar,  in  the  head  settlement  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Tehuantepec ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the 
S.  sea.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  its  popu- 
lation are  chiefly  fishermen,  who  carry  on  a  great 
trade,  and  who  have  also  considerable  breeds  of 
cattle,  owing  to  its  extensive  and  abundant  pas* 
tures.  This  part  of  the  territory  is  peculiarly  well 
watered,  and  on  this  account,  from  the  fertility  (rf* 
the'Iand,  some  seed  crops  are  not  wanting.  It  is 
four  leagues  5.  w.  of  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 

fAvernment  of  Veaeauela,  founded  oy  Francisco 
axardo  in  1560,  near  the  town  of  San  Carlos  to 
thee. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  called  De  Paula,  of 
the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Naya- 
J  and  likiploflii  <^  Nueva  GaUcia.    It  is  sue 
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leagues  \o  the  e.  n.t.  of  the*  aetttement  of  La 
Mna. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Vizarron,  of  the  missions  and  conversion  of  the 
Peyotes  Indians,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Coaguila,  founded  by  order  of  the  archbishop 
and  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espana,  Don  Juan  An« 
tonio  Viaarron,  on  the  shore  of  an  arm  of  the  river 
St.  Dominso.  It  is  25  leagues  to  the  n.  w.  of  flie 
garrison  of  San  Juan  de  Rio  Grande. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Yalie,  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
akaU&a  mayor  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  It  contains 
S04  families  of  Spaniards,  Musieesj  and  Muiat* 
toes,  and  some  of  Indians,  all  of  whom  are  em« 
ployed  in  rearing  laige  and  small  cattle,  in  raisiag 
aeeds  and  grain  in  the  cultivated  estates,  whicS 
are  in  the  valley  wherein  this  settlem^it  is  situate. 
It  also  abounds  in  vines,  of  the  productions  of 
which  it  makes  wine  and  brandy.  It  is  five  league* 
to  the  s.  1.  w.  of  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  provniee  of 
Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cumtmi ;  one  of 
those  that  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Amgonese 
Capuchin  fiithers ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Gueza,  to  the  # .  of  the  port  of  the  Pirit6. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Los  Aguanos,of  the  missions  that  were  held  by  the 
rc^lars  of  the  company  of  Jestnts,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Napo, 
by  the  father  Raymundo  de  Santa  Crus. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  called  De  Paula,  of 
tlie  missions  that  are  held  by  tfie  fathers,  the  Ca- 
puchins of  Andalucia,  in  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Guayana,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Nc»ro. 

Franci<:co,  S.  another,  called  De  los  Gaves, 
in  the  province  and  government  ofMainas,  of  the 
kinedom  of  Quito,  one  of  the  missions  that  were 
estwlished  and  held  there  by  the  regulars  of  the 
comoany  of  Jesuits,  and  consisting  of  Indiims  of 
the  Graves  nation,  who  were  thus  settled,  in  1660, 
by  the  Father  Sebastian  Cedeno. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  same  company, 
in  Orinoco;  situate  on  the  shore  of  this  river,  at  the 
strait  of  Mammaruta,  with  a  fortress  to  defend  it 
againsttheattacksoftheCaribcslndians.  Mr. Bdlin 
errs  in  placing  it  on  the  shoreofthe  river  Phraruma. . 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Borja, 
a  roduccum  of  the  Saruras  In^ans,  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  same  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany, on  the  same  river  Orinoco ;  situate  in  the 
iiumra  or  plain  which  lies  between  the   rivers 
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Meta  and  Sinarucc^  and  being  at  the  present  do  j 
under  the  charge  of  the  Capuchin  fathers. 

F&ANCiscoy  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Xa- 
tier,  of  the  same  missions  of  the  regulars  of  the 
company  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river  ivhich 
enters  the  Casanare. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and. 

f^oyernment  of  Venezuela;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
he  river  Guarico,  near  the  town  of  San  Sebas- 
tian. 

'  Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cumana ;  situate 
bo  tlie  shore  of  a  river  which  enters  the  Guara* 
piche. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Xavier, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  the  Chiquitos 
Indians  in  Peru,  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  there  bj  the  reguhirs  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits ;  situate  to  the  e.  of  a  kke  which  is  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Ubaj. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  also  dedicated  to  San 
Xavier,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Moxos, 
a  reduccion  of  the  missions  that  were  held  there  by 
the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Marmor^  Grande,  between 
this  river  and  Ihatof  San  Xavier,  from  whence  this 
settfement  is  called. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano,  in  the  province  and  carregimiefUo  of 
Caxamarquillaof  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Fr  A  N  c  I  SCO,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Xavier, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  river  Parana,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  S.  Xavier,  80  miles  n.  e.  from 
Santa  F6. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman ;  situate  on  the  shore  and 
at  the  source  of  tJie  river  San  Miguel,  a  reduccion 
of  the  Pampas  Indians,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  there  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, and  being  at  the  present  day  under  the 
charge  of  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco. 

pR  ANcif^co,  S.  another,  which  is  a  parish  of  the 
French^  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe ;  situate  on  the 
5.  coast,  near  the  point  of  La  Gran  Salina. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San 
Xavier,  of  the  missions  that  were  held  here  by  the 
regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
of  Guaira,  and  grtverninent  of  Paraguay ;  situate  at 
the  source  of  the  rivor  Il>ay.  The  Portuguese  of 
Ran  Piiblo  destroyed  it  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury but  one,  and  at  ptesent  nothing  but  its  ruins 
remain. 

Fkancisco,  S.  nnotlier,  of  the  missions  that 
wen*  held  by  the  same  regulars  of  the<:ompany,  in 
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the  province  and  government  of  La  Sonora  in 
Nueva  Espana ;  situate  three  leagues  to  the  n.  it.  e, 
of  the  garrison  of  Pitiquin. 

Francisco, S.  another, dedicated  toSan Xavier, 
in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

FRAN918C0,  S.  another,  in  the  island  of  San 
Juan  de  Puertorico  ;  situate  on  the  w.  coast,  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Aguada. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Ta- 
ranmara,  and  kingdomof  Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  grand  river  of  the  N.  betiteen 
the  settlements  of  Socorro  and  of  San  Juan. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Borja, 
in  the  province  of  Paraguay,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  there  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Parani. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  also  dedicated  to  San 
Bona,  in  the  province  of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Yizcaya,  of  the  missions  that  were  held 
by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits.  It  is  34 
leagues  to  the  $.  e.  one  fourth  to  the  e,  of  the  real 
of  tne  mines  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguagua. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Osti- 
muri,  dedicated  to  San  Xavier. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  one  of  the  towns  founded 
in  1776,  by  the  Governor  Don  Juan  Pimienta,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  district  of  the  town  of  Maria. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in 
the  province  of  California ;  situate  near  the  coast, 
between  the  settlements  of  Comondu  and  San  Luis 
Gonzaga.  [This  village,  of  the  intendancy  of  New 
California,  was  founded  in  1776,  with  a  fine  port. 
The  port  is  frequently  confounded  by  geographers* 
with  the  port  of  Drake  further  n.  under  lat.  SdP 
10',  callea  by  the  Spaniards  the  Puerto  de  Bodega. 
The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  820  souls. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San 
Xavier,  of  the  province  and  government  of  La  So- 
nora in  Nueva  Espai&a ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  this  name.  It  has,  at  a  small  distance,  a 
good  port  in  the  gulf  of  California,  or  Mar  Roxo 
de  Cortes,  the  which  ako  bears  the  same  name. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former ;  situate  in  the 
country  of  the  Sobaipuris  Indians,  on  the  shore  of 
a  river,  between  the  settlements  of  San  Cosnic  and 
San  Cayetano. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  Saq 
Xavier,  of  the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  re- 
gulars of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  shprc 
of  the  river  Uruguay. 

Francjsco,  S.  another,  also  dedicated  to  Sai^ 
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of  Abitteitlftn»  ud  mlcaUKa  mmf»  of  Maimvatio; 
situate  to  the  e.  and  at  a  small  distanoe  from  its 
bead  settlement. 

Fraitcisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Xonotla,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tecali.  ll 
oontains  116  famUies  of  Indiana. 

Francisco  9  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Tecomaxtlahuaea,  and  alcaUia  mayor  of  Just* 
labuaca. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Coronango,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cholula. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  a  bead  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Leon,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  It  contains  9B  femilies 
pf  Spaniards,  97  of  Masteesj  and  70  of  Molatloes, 
who  employ  themselves  in  cultivating  wheat  aud 
maize,  and  in  breeding  larspe  cattle,  the  same 
being  the  productions  of  its  district ;  and  this  ex* 
tends  as  far  as  the  river  Grande,  which  marks  out 
the  division  of  the  jurisdictions  of  Salamanca, 
Pasquarp,  and  Tiaaasaloi,  both  on  the  s.  and  on 
the  o.     It  is  SO  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  ojccddia  mayor  of  Peribin.  It  cootains  £9 
femilies  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  ft.  of 
its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  afeoUia  9M^9r  of  Nejapa ;  the  p<mabiiioii  of 
which  were  almost  entirely  swept  away  by  the 
plague  of  Matlazahua  in  1736.  It  b  three  leagues 
to  the  9.  c.  of  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Macuilzuchil,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teutiflan, 
It  contains  87  lamilies,  who  are  employed  in 
tmding  in  cochineal,  cotton,  fruit,  and  maize. 
It  is  two  leagues  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  with  the  sumameof 
Del  Mar,  in  the  head  settlement  and  akaldia 
m^or  of  Tehuantepec ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the 
S.  sea.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  its  popu- 
lation are  chiefly  fishermen,  who  carry  on  a  ffreat 
trade,  and  who  have  also  considerable  breeds  of 
cattle,  owing  to  its  extensive  and  abundant  pas- 
tures. This  part  of  the  territorv  is  peculiarly  well 
watered,  and  on  this  account,  nrom  the  fertility  of 
the-Iand,  some  seed  crops  are  not  wanting.  It  is 
four  leagues  s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 

f[>vernment  of  Yeaezuela,  founded  by  Francisco 
azardo  in  1560,  near  the  town  of  San  Carlos  to 
thee. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  called  De  Paula,  of 
the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Naya- 
rfth,  and  Uogdom  of  Nueva  Galicia.    It  is  aix 
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leagues  to  the  e.  n.  e.  of  the*  setttement  of  La 
Mesa. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Vizarron,  of  the  missions  and  conversion  of  the 
Peyotes  Indians,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Coaguila,  founded  by  order  of  the  archbishop 
and  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espana,  Don  Juan  An- 
tonio Yizarron,  on  the  shore  of  an  arm  of  the  river 
St.  Domingo,  {t  is  35  leagues  to  the  fi.  w,  of  the 
garrison  of  San  Juan  de  Rio  Grande. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Yalle,  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  It  contains 
S04  families  of  Spaniards,  MusUes^  and  Mufait« 
toes,  and  some  of  Indians,  all  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  rearing  large  and  small  cattle,  in  misiag 
seeds  and  grain  in  the  cultivated  estates,  which 
are  in  the  valley  wherein  this  settlement  is  situate. 
It  also  abounds  in  vines,  of  the  productions  of 
which  it  makes  wine  and  brandy.  It  is  five  le^uca 
to  the  s.  s.  w,  of  its  capital. 

Francisco,  8.  another,  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  government  of  Curaanfi ;  one  of 
those  that  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Aragonese 
Capuchin  fiithers ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Gueza,  to  the  s.  of  the  port  of  the  Piritu. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Los  Aguanos,of  the  missions  that  were  held  by  the 
Ionian  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Napo, 
by  the  father  Raymundo  de  Santa  Cras. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  called  De  Paula,  of 
tlie  missions  that  are  held  by  the  fathers,  the  Ca- 
puchins of  Andalucia,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Nmo. 

Francicoo,  S.  another,  called  De  los  Gaves, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  one  of  the  missions  that  were 
estudished  and  held  there  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits,  and  consisting  of  Indians  of 
the  Gaves  nation,  who  were  thus  settled,  in  1660, 
by  the  Father  Sebastian  Cedeno. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  same  company, 
in  Orinoco ;  situate  on  theshore  of  this  river,  a1  the 
strait  of  Marumaruta,  with  a  fortress  to  defend  it 
againsttheattacksofthe  Caribes Indians.  Mr.  Bellin 
errs  in  placing  it  on  the  shoreofthe  river  Phraruma. . 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Borja, 
a  roducdom  of  the  Saruras  Indians,  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  same  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany, on  the  same  river  Orinoco ;  situate  in  the 
Ibamra  or  plain  which  lies  betwe^  the   rivers 
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Sf eta  and  Stiianic(n  and  being  at  the  present  doj 
under  tbe  charge  of  the  Capuchin  fathers. 

F&ANCisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Xa- 
tier,  of  the  same  missions  of  tbe  regulars  of  the 
company  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which 
enters  the  Casanare. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and* 
government  of  Venezuela;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Guarico,  near  the  town  of  San  Sebas« 
tian. 

'  Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cumana ;  situate 
on  tlie  shore  of  a  river  which  enters  the  Guam* 
picbe. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Xavier, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  the  Cbiquitos 
Indians  in  Peru,  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  there  bj  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits ;  situate  to  the  e.  of  a  lake  which  is  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Ubay. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  also  dedicated  to  San 
Xavier,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Moxos, 
a  reduccion  of  the  missions  that  were  held  there  by 
the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Marmor^  Grande,  between 
this  river  and  that  of  San  Xavier,  from  whence  this 
settfement  is  called. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano,  in  the  province  and  carregimiefUo  of 
CaxamarquilLaof  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Fu  A  N  c  I  SCO,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Xavier, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  river  Paran&,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  S.  Xavier,  80  miles  n.  e.  from 
Santu  Pe. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman ;  situate  on  the  shore  and 
at  the  source  of  tlie  river  San  Miguel,  a  reduccion 
of  the  Pampas  Indians,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  there  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, and  tieing  at  the  present  day  under  tbe 
charge  of  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco. 

Fr  ANci'ico,  S.  another,  which  is  a  parish  of  the 
French,  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe ;  situate  on  the 
f  •  coast,  near  the  point  of  La  Gran  Salina. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San 
Xavier,  of  the  missions  that  were  held  here  by  the 
regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
of  Guuira,  and  government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Ibay.  The  Portuguese  of 
San  Pablo  dostroyed  it  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury but  one,  and  at  piesent  nothing  but  its  ruins 
remain. 

Fk  AN  CISCO,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that 
wen*  held  by  the  same  regulars  of  th&coinpany,  in 
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the  province  and  government  of  La  Sonora  in 
Nueva  Espana ;  situate  three  leagues  to  the  it.  n.  e, 
of  the  garrison  of  Pitiquin. 

Francisco, S.  another, dedicated  toSaa Xavier, 
in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

FRAN9I8CO,  S.  another,  in  the  island  of  San 
Juan  de  Puertorico  ;  situate  on  the  w,  coast,  on 
the  shore  of  tbe  bay  of  Aguada. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Ta- 
raumam,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  grand  river  of  the  N.  betMreen 
the  settlements  of  Socorro  and  of  San  Juan. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Borja, 
in  the  province  of  Paraguay,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  there  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits;  situate  on  the  sb ore  of  tbe  river  Paran&. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  also  dedicated  to  San 
Borja,  in  the  province  of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  of  the  missions  that  were  held 
by  tbe  r^ulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits.  It  is  2f 
leagues  to  tbe  s,  e.  one  fourth  to  the  e.  of  the  real 
of  tne  mines  of  San  Felipe  de  Chiguagua. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Osti- 
muri,  dedicated  to  San  Xavier. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  one  of  tbe  towns  founded 
in  1776,  by  the  Governor  Don  Juan  Pimienta,  in 
tbe  nioutttains  oftbe  district  of  tbe  town  of  Maria. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  Uiat  were 
held  by  the  regulars  oftbe  company  of  Jesuits,  in 
the  province  of  California ;  situate  near  the  coast, 
between  tbe  settlements  of  Coraondu  and  San  Luis 
Gonzaga.  [This  village,  of  the  intendancy  of  New 
California,  was  founded  in  1776,  with  a  fine  port. 
Tbe  port  is  frequently  confounded  by  geograpbers^ 
with  the  f7or^  of  Drake  further  n.  under  lat.  £8° 
10',  callea  by  the  Spaniards  tbe  Puerto  de  Bodega. 
The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  820  souls. 

Francisco,  %  another,  dedicated  to  San 
Xavier,  oftbe  province  and  government  of  La  So- 
nora  in  Noeva  Espaiia ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  this  name.  It  has,  at  a  small  distance,  a 
good  port  in  tbe  gulf  of  California,  or  Mar  Roxo 
de  Cortes,  the  which  also  bears  the  same  name. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former ;  situate  in  the 
country  oftbe  Sobaipiiris  Indians,  on  the  shore  of 
a  river,  between  the  settlements  of  San  Cosmo  and 
San  Cayetano. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  Sni| 
Xavier,  of  the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  re- 
gulars of  tlie  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  shprc 
of  the  river  Uruguay. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  also  dedicated  to  Sai^ 
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Xavier,  of  the  missions  that  \?ere  held  by  tbe  re- 
gulars of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  country  of 
the  Chiqnitos  Indians  in  Pern. 

Francisco,  S.  a  town  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  terntoir  of  Mata- 
groso ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  (he  rifer  Itenes,  and 
at  its  source,  in  the  limits  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians. 

Francisco,  S.  another  town,  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rcy  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
sea-coast,  opposite  the  island  Amcori. 

Francisco,  S.  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Scrgipe  in  Brazil.  It 
runs  n.  for  many  leagues,  with  an  inclination  to  the 
n.  n.  e.  and  then  turning  e.  and  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  an  infinite  number  of  tributary  streams, 
it  enters  the  sea  in  the  aforesaid  cc^tainship.  At 
its  head  it  has  also  the  name  of  the  river  Sin 
Fondo. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Louisiana.  It  runs  5.  for  many 
leagues  with  an  abundant  stream,  and  enters  the 
Mississipi,  close  to  tl)e  lake  of  Mcftchigamia. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Georgia,  in  the  limits  wtiich  divide  this 
province  from  Florida.  It  runs  zd.  and  enters  the 
river  San  Pedro. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Tabasco  in  Nlieva  Espana.  It 
runs  w.  and  then  enters  into  the  lake  of  Ter- 
minos. 

Frakchsco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  ^o- 
Temment  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  See 
EssENfiRiT,  and  CABitsaES. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  protince  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  cf  Ma- 
togroiso.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  road  that 
leads  to  Villa-boa,  runs  n.  making  many  ivindings, 
and  unites  itself  with  the  river  Santa  Ana  to  fcnia 
the  Prieto. 

Fr  ANciiBco,  S.  another,  a  «na!!  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  ot'  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
runs  >i.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  river  La  Plata  in  front 
of  the  capital,  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Francitsco,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former.  It  runs  re;,  am^en- 
ters  the  Uruguay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Negro. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vincente  in  Brazil.  It  tises 
near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite 
the  island  of  Aracori. 

Francisco,  S.  ancAher  large  and  abundant  stream 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil.  It  rises  in  the  interior 
of  the  mountains  to  the  w.  of  the  town  of  Rica ;  md 
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collecting  the  waters  of  many  other  streams,  run^ 
n,  to  enter  the  Guiguitari. 

Fr  a  n  c  isco,  S.  an  island  of  the  gulf  of  California^ 
or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortrs.  It  is  about  §3  miles  long^ 
and  about  seven  in  width  ;  the  middle  of  the  island 
is  in  lat.  29°  T  n.     Long.  1 12^  45'  w. 

Francisco,  S.  a  rock  or  isle  called  El  Arecife^ 
on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Per* 
narobuco  in  Brazil. 

Francisco,  S.  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  w. 
coast,  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  those 
whicn  form  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  La  Concep- 
cion« 

Francisco,  S«  another,  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
iriand  of  Puertorico,  between  the  bay  of  La  Aguada 
and  the  port  Calvachi,  one  of  those  which  form  the 
entrance  of  the  said  bay. 

Francisco,  S.  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  and  in  the  third  narrow  past  called 
the  Passage. 

Francisco,  S.  a  lake  of  New  France  or  Cft» 
nada,  being  a  stagnant  water  formed  by  the  river 
l/tabes,  just  before  this  river  enters  the  St.  Law- 
rence, it  is  17  leagues  long  n.  n.  w.  and  three 
wide  at  its  broadest  part,  r,  n.  e.  The  territory  oq 
its  banks  is  very  low,  but  of  good  quality. 

FRANCOIS,  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe, 
on  the  w^  coast  of  La  Basse  Terre,  between  the 
river  cff  the  Jacobins  and  the  Bailiff. 

Francois,  another  settlement,  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits  of  France,  in  Canada ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  waste-water  of  the  lake  Kitch^amin^  to  enter 
the  lake  Superior. 

Francois,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Canada. 
It  rises  from  the  take  Huron,  runs  e.  having  manjr 
falls  in  its  course,  and  enters  the  lake  Nipissio. 

Francois,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
of  the  Iroquees  Indians,  being  a  stagnant  water 
formed  by  the  river  Utawas,  a  little  before  this 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Francois,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians.  It  runs  if.  and 
enters  the  lake  St.  reter,  which  is  formed  by  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

Francois,  another  smallriver,  of  New  France, 
on  the  confines  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia.  It  runs 
s.  and  enters  the  lake  Orangabena. 

Fr  a  N901S,  another  smalT  river,  of  the  country 
and  land  of  Labrador.  It  runs  s.  between  the  cas- 
cade and  bay  of  Saint  Clare,  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  straits  of  Belleisle. 

Francois,  a  sand-bank  near  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scottia,  on  the  s.  side. 

FiiANfois,  CuL  DE  Sac^  a  settlement  and  pa- 
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rlsh  of  (he  island  of  Martinique ;  situate  on  the  s»€. 
coast.  It  is  a  curacy  of  the  monica  of  St.  Domingo, 
bas  a  ^od  port  between  the  Gul  de  Sac  de  Roseaux 
and  the  Cul  de  Sac  Simin. 

[Fran4;ois,   Old  Cape,  the    it.    easternmost 

Joint  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  or  Hispaniola, 
aving  Balsamo  baj  n.  w.  and  Scotch  bay  s.  s,  e.] 
fpR  AN^ois.  See  Frances,  and  Francis.] 
FRANCQNI  A,  a  township  in  Grafton  county, 
P^ew  Hampshire,  14  miles  n*  e.  of  Haverhill,  New 
Hampshire,  on  Connecticut  river.  Incorporated 
in  1764,  first  called  Morristown.  It  contains  72 
inhabitants.1 

FRANKFORT,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  province  aod  colony  of  Pennsyl* 
vania  :  it  is  large,  and  its  buildings  are  handsome. 
Its  first  inhabitants  were  Dutch  and  Swedes,  who 
lived  in  different  parts  of  this  province,  but  who 
afterwards  became  united*  It  has  a  good  church, 
and  consists  of  more  than  80  families.  It  is  four 
miles  to  the  n.  e.  of  Philadelphia,  upon  an  arm  of 
Ihe  river  Delaware. 

[Frankfort,  a  township  in  Hancock  county, 
district  of  Maine,  on  the  w.  side  of  Penobscot  bay. 
It  has  a  few  houses,  regularly  built,  and  lies  10 
mile9  71.  w.  of  Penobscot,  86  s.  w.  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  and  175  n.  e.  of  Boston.  Tlie  township 
contains  891  inhabitants.] 

[Frankfort,  a  new  township  in  Herkemer 
county.  New  York,  e.  of  Whitestown,  adjoining.] 

[Frankfort,  a  thriving  village  in  Hampshive 
county,  Yirj^inia,  on  a  creek  which  empties  iato 
Potownuu^k  river.  It  is  nine  miles  n.  w.  of  Rum- 
ney ,  four  miles  «.  of  the  Potowmack,  and  10  s.  s.  €. 
of  fort  Cumberland.] 

[Framilfort,  the  capital  of  Pendleton  county, 
Virginiai  is  situated  on  the  w*  side  of  a  # •  branch 
of  rotowmack  river.    It  contains  a  court-house, 

Sol,  and  about  30  houses ;  ISO  miles  n.  w.  of 
chraond.] 

[Frajikfort,  the  metrc^lis  of  Kentucky,  is 
situated  in  franklin  countj^,  on  tiie  n.  e.  baiik  of 
Kentucky  river,  about24  miles  from  its  confluenoe 
with  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  r^ularly 
laid  out,  and  has  a  number  of  handsome  nouses. 
The  state-house  is  a  handsome  stone  building. 
Here  is  also  a  tobacco  warehouse.  It  is  19  miles 
71.  of  Harrodsburg,  25  it.  by  Wp  of  Danville.  LaC. 
37°  57'  If.    Long.  94°  43'  w.} 

Frankfort,  a  fort  of  the  English,  in  tlie  pro* 
Tinoe  of  Sagadahock,  on  the  shore  and  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Kenebec. 

FRANKLAND,  a  port  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  on  the  s.  coast. 

[FUAWKUN,  Fort,  is  in  Alkghany  county, 
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Pennsylvania,  near  the  post  called  Venanflo,  and 
was  erected  in  1787,  in  order  to  defend  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania  from  the  depredations  of  the 
neighbouring  Indians.  It  is  seated  on  the  s.  w. 
bank  of  All^hany  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
French  creek.  Lat.  41°  23'  n.  Long.  79°  51'  ». 
53  miles  s.  s.  e.  of  Presque  isle,  and  57  n.  of  Pitts-^ 
burg.] 

[Franklin  County,  the  n.  westernmost  in  Ver- 
mont, bounded  n,  by  Lower  Canada,  and  w.  by 
lake  Champlain.  It  was  lately  taken  irom  ChittCR- 
den  county,  and  contains  SO  townships.] 

[Franklin  County,  in  Pennsylvania,  bounded 
n.  by  Mifflin^  if.  e.  by  Cumberland,  e.  by  York, 
«.  by  Washington  countv  in  Maryland,  w.  by  Bed- 
ford county,  and  n .  m.  by  Hunterdon.  It  ig  comn 
puted  to  contain  800  square  miles,  equal  to  512,000 
acres.  It  lies  cbieflv  between  the  N.  and  S.  moun- 
tains, and  comprehends  the  middle  part  of  the 
beautiful  and  rich  valley  of  Connegocheague ; 
which  is  watered  by  the  cieek  of  its  nameTii^ich 
falls  into  Potowmack  at  William's  port  in  Alary* 
land.  Thifi  county  exhibits  a  most  luxurioi|s 
landscape  in  summer,  from  the  top  of  South  moun- 
tain.^ Imn  ore  is  found  here  sufficient  already  to 
furnish  work  for  a  furnace  and  forge.  The  county 
is  divided  into  11  townships,  which  contain  15,655 
inhabitants,  of  whom  S30  are  slaves.] 

tF&ANKLiN  County,  in  Kentucky,  is  bounded 
»y  Scott  county,  n.  o.  and  w.  by  Shelby,  «.  e. 
by  Fayette,  and  f .  by  Woodford.  Chief  town, 
Frankfort.] 

j^FnANKLiK  County,  in  Halifax  district,  N.  Ca- 
rolina, contains  7559  inhabitants,  of  whom  S717 
are  slaves.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Greenville,  s.  by 
Johnston,  n.  e.  by  Warren,  #•  w.  by  Wakie,  and  w. 
by  Orange  county.     Chief  town,  Louisburg.] 

[Franklin  County,  in  Virginia,  is  bounded  ir. 
by  Bedford,  fi.  w.  by  Botetourt,  w.  by  Montgo- 
mery, s.  w.  by  Henry,  $.  by  Patrick,  and  e.  by 
Campbell  county.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  and 
S5  broad,  aud  contains  6842  inhabitants,  induding 
1073  slaves.  A  range  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
passes  through  it  on  the  n. «.  It  is  consequently 
Jnilly  in  general.] 

[Franklin  County,  in  Georgia,  is  situated  in 
the  Upper  district ;  bounded  e.  and  n.  e.  by  Tu- 
gulo  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  state  of  8. 
Carolina,  zg>.  and  m.  u>»  by  the  country  of  the 
Cherokees,  s.  by  the  bead  bnuiches  of  Broad  river, 
and  5.  e.  by  Elbert  county.  It  contains  1041  in- 
habitants, of  whom  156  are  slaves.  The  conrt- 
iiouse  is  17  miles  from  Hatton's  ford,  on  Tugulo 
river,  S5  from  £lberton,  and  77  from  Wamng* 
ton.] 
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[Frakkt.tn  College.  See  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Franklin,  a  township  in  Norfolk  count j, 
Massachasetts ;  taken  from  Wrenthani,  and  in- 
corporated  in  1778,  and  contains  17,000  acres  of 
land.  It  has  1101  inhabitants;  is  bounded  n.  bj 
Charles  river,  which  separates  it  from  Medwaj, 
and  lies  SO  miles  5.  of  Boston.] 

[Frankt.in,  a  small  isle  at  the  moufli  of  St. 
George's  river,  in  Lincoln  countj,  Maine.     Four 

•  leagues  s>  of  Thbmaston.] 

f Franklin,  a  new  township  in  Dutchess 
county,  New  York.  By  the  state  census  of  1796, 
it  appears  there  are  310  of  its  inhabitants  qualified 
to  be  electors.  Also,  a  new  township  in  Delaware 
county,  of  whose  inhabitants  839  are  electors.  It 
lies  5.  w,  from,  and  borders  on  Harpersfield,  and 
its  Z0.  line  runs  along  the  s»  e.  bank  of  Susquehan- 
nah  river.  This  town  was  divided  bj  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  1797.] 

[Franklin,  a  township  in  Westmoreland 
tounty,  Pennsylvania.  Also,  three  others  in  the 
same  state,  viz.  in  York  county,  Fayette  county, 
and  in  Washington  county.] 

[Franklin,  a  township,  the  northernmost  in 
New  London  county,  Connecticut,  six  miles  n,  w. 
'  of  Norwich.  It  contains  above  1000  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  wealthy  farmers.] 

FRANKSTOWN,  acity  of  the  county  of  Cum- 
tierland,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsyi- 

•  vania  ;  situate  between  some  mountains  to  the  n,  w. 
in  the  extremity  of  the  said  province.  Twenty -fwo 

-miles  5.  w.  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
which  enters  the  Susquehannah. 

FRASCAVINAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians,  but  little  known,  who  inhabit  the  woods 
which  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Guassaga,  to 
the  29.  of  Pastaza.  It  is  thought  that  these  Indians 
are  of  the  race  of  the  Muratas. 

FRAYLE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

•  government  of  Venezuela,  founded  in  the  serrama 
by  the  commercial  company  of  Guipuzcoana,  just 
after  this  company  was  established. 

Fhatle,  with  the  addition  of  Mtierto,  ano- 
ther, a  small  settlement  of  the  province  and  go-* 
▼emroentof  Tucum&n  in  Peni,  thus  called  from 
the  muerte  or  death  inflicted  on  a  monk  by  the 
Pampas  Indians.  It  is  S5  leagues  from  C6rdoba, 
between  the  rivers  Tercero  and  Saladillo. 

[FRAYLES,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  New 
Andalucia^  Tierra  Firme.] 

[FR'AYi.ES)  Los,  a  clump  of  rocks  which  rise 
above  water  on  the  s.  aide  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingO)  four  leagues  n.w.  of  the  island  of  Beata, 
nearly  opposite  the  isles  called  the  Sevtn  JBro- 
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thers,  in  the  bay  of  Monte  Chri^ti,  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  island.  These  rocks  are  also  called  theBro- 
thers  or  Monks.  The  rapidity  of  the  currents 
renders  this  part  of  the  coast  verj*  dangerous.] 

Fratles,  a  settlement  and  real  of  the  silver 
mines  of  the  province  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  E*- 

fana ;  situate  between  the  rivers  Mayo  and  Del 
*ucrte. 

Fbayles,  some  isles  of  the  S.  sea,  near  tlic 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Vera- 
gua,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  Thejr  are  de- 
sert and  uncultivated,  and  lie  between  the  moun- 
tain of  Pnercos  and  the  Punta  Mala. 

Fratles,  some  other  isles  near  the  *.  coast  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  opposite  the  Punta 
Beata. 

Frayles,  others,  near  the  e.  coast  of  the  island 
Margarita. 

Fraylb*,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  BraziL  in 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos  • 
situate  within  a  bay.  ' 

Fratles,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
cap^nsMporVnerto  Seguro,  in  the  same  kingdom 
of  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  between  those  of  Puerto  Scguro  and 
Jaco.  ^ 

FREDERICA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony  of  Georgia,  called  thus  by  the  late  Prince  of 
Wales.     It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of 
San  Simon,  near  the  coast,  surrounded  with  good 
fortifications,  particularly  a  regular  fortress  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Abatamha,  the  same  consist!n<r 
of  four  bastions  and  an  advanced  work,  with  sutt 
ficient  artillery.     It  has  a  magistrate,  as  hag  the 
Savannah,  thisexpence  being  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
vince.   The  Spaniards  took  the  fort  in  1742   and 
whilst  premeditating  an  attack  upon  thetown '  they 
were  forced  by  General  Oglethorpe  to  raise  the 
siege.     The  inland  is  IS  miles  long  and  foiir  wide 
It  IS  75  miles  to  the  n.  of  St.  Augustin  of  Florida- 
and  has  at  the  entrance  of  the   river  other  small 
isles,    which    are    also  fortified.     Lat.    SP   W 
Long.  81*^  34'.  ^    oi     i^. 

[FttEDERicA,  a  village  in  Kent  county,  state  of 
Delaware ;  situated  between  the  two  main  branches 
of  Mother  Kill,  a  stream  which  falls  into  Dela- 
ware,  seven  miles  from  the  town,  and  three  s.e.oi' 
James  s  creek,  which  leads  up  to  Dover.  It  con^ 
tains  about  40  houses,  and  lies  10  miles  e.  of  Do- 
ver,  and  58 s.w.  from  Philadelphia.] 

[FREDERICK  County,  in  Maryland,  is  bound- 
ed >i.  by  Pennsylvania,  w.  and  w.ap.  by  Wasbimr. 
ton,  e.  by  Baltimore,  and  s.  w.  by  Potowmacjt 
nver.  On  the  Monocacy  river  and  its  branches 
are  about.S7  grist-milb,  a  furnace,  iron  forge,  and 
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a  gla»  maniifactory,  called  the  Etna  Glass-works, 
vhich  are  in  a  thriving  state.  This  county  is 
about  30  miles  each  Mray,  reckoning  t'roio  the  ex* 
treKue  parts.  The  Cotoctiny  mountain  extends 
firom  the  Potowiuack  in  a  n*  direction  through  this 
county  into  Pennsylvania,  between  tiie  S.  moun- 
tain and  Monocacy  creek  ;  the  e.  |>arts  are  gene- 
rally leveh  It  <:oDtains  30,791  inhabitants^  in- 
cluding 3641  skives.  Chief  town,  Frederick- 
town. J_ 

rFaEOEBicK  County,  in  Virginia,  is  bounded 
It.  bj  Berkley,   s.  by  Sbanandoah,  w.  by  Hamp- 
shire, .  and  e.  by  Shanandoah  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Loudon  county.     It  is  30  miles  in 
length,  and  20  in  breadth,  and  contains  19,681 
inhabitants,  of  whom  4250  are  slaves.     Iron  ore 
is  found  here  in  great  plenty ;   and  works  have 
been  erected  which  produce  160  tons  of  bar-iron, 
and  650  tons  of  pig,  annually.     In  one  year  300 
tons  of  bar-iFon  were  manufactured,     rots  and 
oilier  utensils,  cast  thinner  than  usual  of  this  iron, 
may  be  safely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  ivacgon  in 
which  they  are  transported.     Both  this  and  Berk- 
ley county  has  a  good  soil.     Between  the  wafers  of 
Opeckan  creek  and  the  Slianandoah  is  the  richest 
liiueNtone  land  in  the  e.  parts  of  the  state.     Near 
the  N.  mountaiti  in  this  county  is  a  curious  cave, 
by  some  called  Ziainey^s  cave.     Its  entrance  is  on 
the  top  of  an  extensive  ridge :  you  descend  30  or 
40  feet  as  into  a  well,  from  whence  the  cave  then 
extends,   nearly  horizontally,    400  feet  into  the 
earth,  preserving  a  breadth  of  from  20  to  50  feet, 
and  a  height  of  from  five  tp  IS.  feet.    After  enter- 
ing tliis  cave  a  few  feet,  the  mercury,  which,  in  the 
open  air,  was  at  60,  rose  to  57  of  Fahrenheit's 
thernionietcr.     After  this  may  be  added  the  natu- 
ral well  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Lewis.     It  is  some- 
what larger  than  a  common  well,  and  rises  as  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth  as  in  the  neighbouring  ar- 
tificial wells  ;  and  is  of  a  depth  as  yet  unknown  : 
it  is  used  with  a  bucket  ana  windlass  as  an  ordi- 
nary well.     It  is  said  there  is  a  current  in  it  tend- 
ing sensibly  downwards.  Chief  town,  Winchetiter.] 
[pRbDeRiCK,  a  fort  in   Washington  county, 
Maryland ;  situated  on  the  n.  e.  bank  of  Potow- 
mack  river,  near  the  s.  line  of  Pennsylvania.] 

[Fbbdeuicr,    a    township   in    Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Fhgdmuck,  a  town  on  the  n.  side  of  Sassafras 
Tiver,  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  and  separated 
by  that  river  from  George  town,  in  Kent  county. 
It  lies  six  miles  s.w,  of  Warwick,  and  14  e.  of 
Grove  point,  in  Chesapeak  bay.  Lat.S9°22'  30"«.] 
[FitGOERicK  House,  a  trading  station  in  Upper 
Canada,    near   the  bead  waters   of  W^otowba 
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river  apd  Oota^as  river.    Lat.  48^  S(y  it.    Long» 
82°  w] 

rFKEDERICKSBURG,  a  post-town  in  Spot* 
«yl vania  county,  Virginia  ;  situated  on  the  s.  w. 
hsLixk  of  Happahannock  river,  110  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  Chesapeak  bay.  It  is  an  incorporated 
town,  and.  regularly  laid  out  into  several  streets, 
the  chief  of  wfiicb  runs  parallel  with  the  river, 
and  in  ^ll  contains  upwards  of  SOO  houses,  two  to«> 
bacco  warehouses,  and  several  stores  of  well*as* 
jorted  goods.  Its  public  buildings  are  an  Episco* 
al  church,  an  academy,  court-house,  and  gaol; 
t  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains 
about  SOOO  inhabitants,  of  whom  587  are  slaves* 
A  forge  in  this  neighbourhood  made  some  time 
a^p  about  300  tons  of  bar-iron  in  a  year,'  from 
pigs  imported  from  Maryland.  It  is  42  miles 
i;  s.  w.  of  Washington,  50  n»  by  e.  of  Rich- 
mond, 68  s.  9.  of  Baltimore,  and  145  s.  w.  of 
Philadelph  ia.  Lat .  38°  22^  if.  Long,  77°  36'  ^.1 
[FREDERICKSTOWN,  a  township  in  Dut- 
chess  county.  New  York,  which  contains  5938 
inhabitants,  of  whom  188  are  qualified  to  be  elec- 
tors, and  63  are  slaves.] 

[FREDERICKTQN,  a  considerable  township 
in  the  province,  of  New  Brunswick,  90  miles 
up  St.  John's  river,  which  is  thus  far  nav^able 
for  sloops.] 

[FREDERICKTOWN,  a  post-town  of  Mary-^" 
land,  and  capital  of  Frederick  county ;  situated  on 
^both  sides  of  CarroPa  creek,  a  small  stream  tlu^ 
empties  into  Monocacy  river,  over  which  are  two 
bridges.  The  streets  are  r^ularly  laid  out,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles.  The  dweHing- 
.  bouses,  chiefly  of  stone  and  brick,  are  about  700  m 
number,  many  of.  which  are  handsome  and  commo- 
dious. The  public  edifices  are,  one  church  for 
Presbyterians,  two  for  German  Lutherans  and  CaU 
vinist8,  and  one  for  Baptists,  an  elegant  court- 
house, a  gaol,  and  a  brick  market*house.  It  is  a 
verv  flourishing  town,  and  has  considerable  trade 
witn  the  back  country.  The  Etna  glass-works 
arc  situated  four  miles  above  the  town,  on'Tuska- 
rora  creek.  Fredericktowu  is  four  miles  e.  of  Co- 
toctin  mountain,  35  w.  by  n.  of  Baltimore,  15  e. 
of  Sharpsbure)  and  108  5.  w.  by  tp.  of  Philadel- 
phia.    Lat.  39^  28' II.] 

[FREEHOLD,  a  town  in  Monmouth  county, 
New  Jersey,  15  miles  v.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  20 
«.  e.  by  s.  of  New  Brunswick.  In  this  town  was 
fought  the  obstinate  battle,  called  the  Monmouth 
battle,  on  the  28tli  of  June  1778.  See  Mon- 
moi;th.  There  is  an  academy  in  this  town. 
Freehold  contains  3785  inhabitants,  of  whom  SS7, 
are  slaves.    See.UppfiR  Fkebiioi.ii.] 
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[FaESftOLD,  a  township  in  Albany  county, 
New  York,  containing  1832  inhabitants,  of  whom 
569  Are  qualified  electors,  and  five  are  slaves.] 

[FREEPOirr,  a  township  in  Cumberland 
county,  district  of  Maine ;  situated  at  the  head  of 
Gasco  bay ;  adjoining  to  Durham  on  the  n.  c. 
and  to  North  Yarmouth  on  the  s, ». ;  about  10 
miles  n.  e.  of  Portland,  and  140  n.  by  e.  of  Bos- 
ion.  It  was  incorpotated  in  1789,  and  contains 
1330  inhabitants.'] 

[FREESTONE  Gai^,  a  place  so  called,  inTen- 
nessee,  95  miles  from  Hatrkin's  court-house,  and 
12  from  Cumberland  mountain.] 

[FREETOWN,  a  thriving  township  in  Bris* 
iol  county,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1685, 
contains  2S02  inhabitants,  and  lies  SS  miles  5.  of 
Boston.] 

FREHEL,  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Falkland  Or  Fanlkland. 

[FRENCH ,  a  small  river  in  Massachusetts,  has  its 
eource  in  a  small  pond  on  the  borders  of  Leice^er  and 
Spencer,  in  Worcester  county,  and  runs  through 
Oxford  and  joins  Quinebange  river,  in  Thomson 
township  in  Connecticut.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  French  Protestants,  who  cMained  a  set- 
tiHnent  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  168S.J 

[French  America.  There  is  no  part  of 
tkc  American  continent  which  the  French  nation 
MOW  possess,  save  that  called  FVench  Guayana. 
in  the  W.  Indies  they  foitneily  claim(^d  the  fol- 
lowing islands,  to  Wfaica  the  reader  is  referred  for 
a  particular  description  :  St.  Domingo  or  Hispa- 
4iiola,  Guadalupe,  St.  Lucia,  ToIm^,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Deseada,  and  Marigalante.  The  French 
-were  among  the  last  nations  who  made  settlements 
HI  the  W.  Indies;  but  they  made  ample  amends 
by  the  vigour  with  which  they  pursuea  them,  and 
by  ibet  chain  of  judicious  and  admirable  measures 
which  they  nsed  in  drawing  from  them  every  ad- 
Tamtege  that  the  nature  of  tl^  climate  wonM  yield, 
and  in  contending  against  the  difficulties  which  it 
-HHew  in  their  way.] 

[FRENCH  BaoAD,  a  navigable  river  in  Tennes^ 
see,  which  rises  on  the  5.  e.  side  of  the  Great  Iron 
and  Bald  mountains  in  N.  Carolina.  It  is  formed 
by  two  main  branches,  which  receive  several 
streams  in  their  course.  These  unite  about  58 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  Nolacbucky,  the  e. 
branch  ;  thence  it  flows  n.  w.  about  25  miles,  and 
joins  the  Holston  11  miles  above  Knox  ville,  and  is 
400  or  500  yards  wide.  The  navigation  of  this 
branch  is  much  interrnpted  by  rocks,  as  is  also 
the  Tennessee  branch,  whidi  joins  the  main  river 
50  miles  below  this.    A  large,  clear,  medicinal 
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aprin^,  said  to  be  efficacious  in  curing  many  dis- 
eases^ has  been  lately  discovered  on  the  waters  of 
this  river,  about  SO  miles  in  a  direct  line  ftrom  its 
mouth.  The  water  is  so  hot  that  a  patient  at  first 
going  into  it  can  scarcely  support  it  Nearer  die 
mouth  of  the  river,  a  valuable  lead-mine  has  been 
discovered.] 

[French  Creek,  a  n.  w.  water  of  Alleghany 
river,  into  which  it  falls  along  the  n.  side  of  fort 
Franklin,  80  miles  n.  by  e.  of  Pittsburg.  It  af- 
fords the  nearest  passage  to  lake  Erie.  It  is  navi- 
gable with  small  boats  to  Le  Benf,  by  a  very 
crooked  channel ;  the  portage  thence  to  Presque 
isle,  from  an  ac(joimn^  peninsula,  is  15  miles. 
This  is  the  usual  route  from  Quebec  to  Ohio.j 

FaENcu  Keys,  two  of  the  uninhabited  Ba- 
hama islands.  The  largest  is  about  four  or  five 
miles  long,  and  lies  abmit  five  leagues  e.  from  the 
fi.  end  of  Acldin's  (or  S.  Crooked)  island.  I'here 
is  fresh  water  upon  it.  It  is  divided  from  the  Les- 
ser French  Key  by  a  passage  of  above  a  milewide^ 
with  deep  water.  The  e.  point  of  the  French  Keys 
bears  about  ten  leajzues  2^.  n.  w.  from  the  s.  w» 
point  of  the  island  of  Mayaguana.  See  Bahamas* 

[FasNcR  Lick,  in  Tennessee,  is  the  name  of  a 
salt  spring,  near  which  the  town  of  Nashville 
now  stands.] 

[FnENCH  Town,  in  Cecil  county,  Marylandj 
lies  on  the  e.  side  of  Elk  river,  a  mile  s.  of  blktoq> 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  £ik  creek.  £& 
ferry  is  six  mfles  below  this.l 

[FRENCHMAN'S  Bay  lies  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Lincoln  county,  Maine,  and  is  formed  by  Mount 
Desert  idand  oaihew.  and  the  peninsula  of  Golds- 
borons li  township  on  the  e.  Hound  Mount  De* 
'sert  island  it  has  an  inland  circular  communica- 
tion with  Bine  Hfll  bay.} 

[FRENEUSE,  a  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  ra: 
Acadia ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  San 
Juan,  and  to  the  n.  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,]] 

[FneNBirsE  Lake,  alacge  collection  of  water, 
through  which  St.  John's  river,  in  N^w  Bruns- 
wick,.passes.  In  some  maps  this  appears  only  as 
a  dilation  of  the  river  ;  but  in  others  it  appears  as 
a  large  lake  of  vciy  irrcgalar  figure,  and  receiving 
considerable  streams  from  the  circumjacent  country. 

FRENTONES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  Peru  ;  bounded  e.  by  the  river  Vermejo,  w.  by 
the  Salado,  and  n.  and  »•  w.  by  a  branch  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  s.  by  the  nation  of 
the  Yuanes  Indians.  There  have  been  sometimes 
couriers  established  between  the  e.  part  and  Para- 
guay.    These  Indians  are  but  little  known. 

PRE  RES  Trois,  some  isles  of  the  river  Es- 
sequebo,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  province 
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ifid    genftmamt  ci  Guayana :    they  are    but 

tmail. 
FRESNILLO,  atcmn,  the  capital  of  the  alcaU 

dia  mayor  of  this  imme  and  rtal  ol'the  silver  mines 

in  Nueva  Espatia,  of  the  kinerclom  of  Niieva  Gali« 

cia,  and  bishopric  of  Goadalaxara.     It  has  been 

celebrated  and  rich  tVoin  the  abundance  of  the  metal 

Ibund  in  its  mines ;  and  this  used  to  be  prepared  in 

a  large  copper^  so  that  no  quicksilver  was  lost, 

saving  what  might  by  chance  be  spilt  through 

carelessness.    These  mines  are  at  present  greatly 

fallen  %q  decay ;  the  population  of  the  town  is 

consequently  lessened,  and  amounts  to  little  more 

than  50  or  60  ftmilies  of  Spanisurds  and  MusteeSy 

some  Af  ulattoes,  and  more  Indians,   who  occupy 

themselves  in  the  labour  of  the  mines,  as  also  in 

the  estates  and  gmzing  and  breeding  farms.    It  is 

<if  a  cold  temperature,  but  the  air  is  very  healthy, 

and  it  abounds  in  productions.     On  the  t9.  part, 

wMiin  the  distance  of  six  and  IS  leagues,  are  the 

estates    of  Santa  Cruz,    Dolores,   Truxilb,  and 

'Abrego  ;  in  all  of  which  aipe  immense  numbers  of 

cattle ;   and)  in  short,  the  farms  are  a  matter  cf 

greater  consideration  with  the  inhabitants  than  are 

ihe  mines.     It  is  54  leagues  to  the  n»  n.  e.  of  Gua- 

^alaxara,  and  12  to  the  n.  w,  of  Zacatecas,  to  the 

inlendancy  of  which  M  belongs.    Lot.  8S^  92f  it. 

Lortg.  10l°58'w. 

FRET  W  ELL,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  d  istrict  of  the  province  of  St.  Joseph . 

FftETWELL,  another,  in  the  same  island  and  pa- 
rish, of  the  district  of  St.  Thomas. 

FRIA,  Si£RHA,  a  c&rditlera  4s£  nounlains, 
eternally  covered  with  snow,  mid  whone  the  cold  is 
most  intense,  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil.  They 
ran  e.  from  the  river  of  San  Francisco. 

FRIAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  anrd' 
•g»wf«*o  of  Pin<a  in  Peru. 

fFRlEUBURG,    a    Moravian   settlement    in 
Wachovia  or  Sinrry  county,  N.  <?arolina.] 

[FRIEDENSHUETTEN,  a  Moravian  settle- 
ment,  whose  name  s^ifies  Tents  of  Peace ;  situated 
on  Susquehannah  river^  in  Pennsylvania)  about  34 
miles  below  Tioga  poitrt ;  established  by  the  United 
Br^bren  in  f765.  It  then  consisted  of  IS  Indian 
huts^  and  upwards  of  40  houses,  built  after  the 
European  manner,  with  a  neat  diapel.  Next  to 
the  houses  the  ground  was  laid  ontin  gardens ;  and 
between  the  settlement  and  the  river,  about  980 
acres  were  divided  into  regular  plantations  of  In- 
dian com.] 

[FRIEDENSTADT,  or  Town  of  Peace,  a 

Moravian  settlement,  which  was  esiidiilished  be- 

•  tween  Great  Beaver  and  Ydlow  creaks ;  about  40 
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miles  n.  w.  of  Pittsburg.  It  wai  lAandoned  in 
1773.] 

WFRIEDLAND,    a    Mmavian  settkmeot,    in 
achovia.] 

FRIO,    NUESTRA   SENOfTA    BE    LA    AsUNClOV 

D6  Cabo  F&io,  a  city  of  the  province  and  capr^ 
tahtship  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil.  It  has,  besides 
the  parish  church,  which  is  very  beautiful,  a  coni- 
vent  of  the  monks  of  San  Francisco,  and  contains 
more  than  500  inhabitants.  It  is  situale  on  the 
coast,  near  the  cape  of  its  name,  in  iat.  9S^* 
Long.  «Sf  Vw.  ^ 

Frio,  a  river  of  the  province  and  governDatnt 
of  Popay4n.     It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Cauca. 

Frio,  another  river,  of  the  province  of  Gila  in 
Nueva  Espafia. 

Frio,  anotiier  river,  of  the  province  and  fo« 
▼ernmeat  of  MArida  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada :  it  enters  Uie  river  Lebrija^  near  the  city  of 
San  Juan  Oiron. 

Frio,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  coast  of  tiie 
province  and  eapiamship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in 
Brazil,  which  lies  between  the  river  of  this  same 
and  the  cape  Santo  Tomas. 

FRITIS,  Aqua  he,  a  setdement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  eorreginUento  of  Copiap6  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  slum  of  the  riv«r 
Totoril. 

fFitOBISHER'S  Straite  lie  a  iiUle  to  the  n. 
of -cape  Farewell  and  W.  Greenland,  and  weie 
discovered  by  Sir  Martin  F<obisher.  Lat.  6S^  n. 
*Iiong.  42°  w.} 

[FROG'S  Point  or  Neck,  in  W.  Chester  county. 
New  York,  lies  on  thecoast  of  Long  Island  sound, 
nine  miles  from  Harlaem  heights.] 

FRONSAC,  Canal  of,  between  Acadia  or  Sco- 
tia and  Cape  Breton,  it  is  three  comnion  Franch 
leagues  in  length  and  one  in  width. 

FRONTENAC,  a  ibit  built  by  the  Franok, 
who  were  comnaaaded  by  Count  Fvontea&c,  who 
ff»yeithis  titles  the  natLi^es  call  it  Cataracocui. 
It  is  in  New  France  or  Canada,  on  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  100  leagues  above  Quebec,  and  one 
from  the  fsouthof  the  river  running  into  lake  On* 
tario.  It  was  built  by  the  said  oount,  he  being 
governor  of  the  province,  to  restrain  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Iroquees  Indians,  it  bein^  so  situate  as 
that  from  it  a  march  might  be  made  into  the  veiy 
centre  of  the  country  in  S4  boum.  The  winter 
is  shorter  heve  than  at  Quebec,  4md  the  territory  is 
fio  fertile,  that  whencultivafted  itproducesall  kinds 
«f  Indian  and  European  grain  and  other  fruits. 
This  fort  was  at  mt  ineonsidenifaie,  and  sur- 
rounded with  teoines  aad  paliaades,  hui  Mker- 
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murds  it  was  protected  with  nonpitrta,  bastiods, 
and  other  works  of  stone,  found  in  abandance  in 
the  lake,  on  the  n •  shore  of  which  the  fort  stands. 
It  is  a  square  of  four  bastions,  bein/s^  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  eircumferenoe :  its  situation 
js  extremelj  afcreenble,  since  the  banks  of  the  river 
here  form  a  delightful  country ;  the  same  prospect 
•continuing  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  in 
which  are  various  islands  full  of  wood ;  also,  not 
far  from  hence^  is  a  port  where  all  kinds  of  vessels 
may  lie  at  anchor.  Some  of  the  first  colcNiists  who 
establislied  themselves  herr,  brought  with  them  va- 
rious kinds  of  birds  andolher  animals,  which  have 
multiplied  all  of  them  in  a  manner  truly  astonish* 
tng :  indeed,  the  colony  itself  was  in  such  a  thriv* 
ing  state  that  it  would  have  been  of  the  last  import- 
-ance,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  any  communication 
with  Quebec  and  Montreal,  owing  to  the  rocks  and 
cascades  with  which  the  river  abounds;  nay,  so 
much  so,  as  to  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Iro* 

2uees  Indians,  wno  occupy  eitlierof  its  shores, 
^n  this  account  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the 
French,  in  1689,  when  they  destroyed  the  works: 
they  afterwards,  however,  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  re- 
clamed in  it  until  1759,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Enelisfa,  under  the  conmiand  of  Colonel  Bradstreet, 
andafterwards  ceded  to  the  Spaniards  with  all  the 
province,  in  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1762. 

[A  river  has  lately  been  surveyed  by  the  deputy 
survey or-general  of  Canada,  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Jake  at  Kenty,  near  CadaraqXii,  to  its  source 
in  lake  St.  Clie  ;  from  which  there  is  an  easjr  and 
short  portage  across  n.  w.  to  the  n.  e.  angle  of  lake 
.Huron,  and  another  that  is  neither  long  nor  dif- 
ficult to  the  s.  to  the  old  settlement  of  Toronto. 
.This  is  a  short  route  from  fort  Frontenac  to  Michil** 
Umackinack.     See  Kingston.] 

FRONTERA,  San  Lorenzo  el  real  ue 
.  I«  A,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  [by  which  name 
it  is  at  the  present  day  better  known]  in  Peru ; 
founded  by  the  Captain  Lorenzo  Suarez  de  Fi^e- 
roa,  in  1594.     It  is  situate  in  a  beatiful  plain  of 
.more  than  SO  leagues  long,  and  surrounded  on  all 
Kiiies  by  country  estates,  on  the  source  or  head  of 
.the  river  Pirao,  and  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
La  Plata*    Its  population  consists  of  6O00  souls, 
without  mentioning  1500,  who  are  Fervants,  and 
are  descended,  from  the  infidels  taken  from  the 
woods  by  thepe(^le  of  La  Cruz,  when  they  made 
.their  sallies  against  the  Chiriguanos,    Chanaes, 
.Tobas,  Yuquis,  Itonamas,  Chiquitos,  Uaures,  and 
•Movilras;  the  same  sallies  having  been  made  regu- 
larly twice  a  year,  at  the  instigation  of  the  founder 
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of  the  said  city,  but  afieiwagrds  prohibited  at  the 
repeated  instances  of  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  JesuUs.  In  this  city  there  are  no  public  fthops, 
in  lis  much  as  necessity  has  instruct^  eveiy  per* 
son  to  make  whatsoever  may  be  necessary  for  them- 
selves. It  is  the  head  of  a  bishoimc  erected  in 
1605,  contains  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of 
La  Merced,  and  had^a  college  of  the  regulars  of 
the  company  of  Jesuits.  It  is  in  lat.  IT  2Sf  s. 
Long.  64^  24'  w. 

FiioNTERA,  ako  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Juan,  another  city  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimwiito  of  Mendoza  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
founded  by  Doti  Garcia  Hurtado  de  MendcMU, 
who  gave  it  his  name,  being  at  the  time  president 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  beautifully  and  agreeably 
situate,  fertile,  and  abounding  in  wheat  and  cattle^ 
and  no  less  in  gold  mines.  It  is  small,  and  in  its 
district  are  various  estates,  called  San  Miguel,  £1 
Leoncito,  Vado,  Homillos,  Quillayes,  Babida, 
Jaques  el  Penon  Teatino,  and  Los  Pedeniales.  it 
is  94  miles  n.  by  e.  from  Mendoza,  and  158  to 
the  ft.  r.  of  Santiago,  in  lat«  SP  IT  ««  Long. 
68°S6'w. 

Frontera,  another  city,  with  the  same  dedica- 
tory title  as  the  former,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carreEJmienio  of  Cliachapoyas  in  Peru ; 
founded  by  the  Mariscal  Alonso  de  Alvarado,  in 
1536^  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  very  advantageous 
situation.  It  is  not  large,  its  population  is  small, 
and  it  is  ISO  leagues  to  tlic  n.  e.  of  Lima.  It  has 
been  the  native  place  of  the  Father  Onofre  Estevan, 
of  the  extinj^uished  company  of  llie  Jesuits,  an 
apostolic  missionary  of  singular  emiacuce,  and 
a  man  of  extraordinary  virtues. 

FnoNTBRA,a  town  aivd  garrison  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nue^'u  Espana. 

Frontera,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  Paraguay, 
about  six  miles  s.e.  from  Asuncion,  in  lat. 
85°  23' 50''*.   Long.  67°  sy  26'' a?. 

FRONTON,  isle  of  the,  near  the  coast  of 
Peru,  in.  the  province  and  cof  regimicnio  of  Cec- 
cado,  near  the  isle  of  San  Lorenzo. 

[Frowsack  Channel,  or  the  Gut  of  Chanso, 
a  strait  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
island,  five  French  leagues  long  and  one  broad.] 

FKUTAS,  a  settlement  oi  the  province  and  cup' 
tahiship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  situate  near 
the  sctUement  of  Tomido. 

[FRYDU  FFRIN,a  township  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[FltYING*PAN,  a  dangerous  shoal,  so  called 
from  its  form.    It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear 
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river,  in  N.  Carolina}  the s*. part  of  it  is  in  \bU 
SS^SSf  fi.  six  miles  from  Cape  Fear  pitch,  and 
$4  $^  e.  by  s.  from  the  lij(bt<*b€ni8C  on  mid-head.] 

[FRY8BURGH,  or  Frybuagh,  a  townsbip) 
pleasantly  situated  in  York  county,  in  the  district 
of  Maine,  in  a  bovr  formed  by  the  n.  branch  of 
Great  Ossipee  river*  It  was  incorporated  in  1777, 
has  a  flourishing  academy,  and  contains  447  in- 
habitants.  This  is  the  ancient  Indian  village  Peck- 
^alket,  through  which  the  upper  part  of  Saco 
meanders ;  37  miles  from  the  sea,  and  100  ft.  of 
BostM.     Lat.  43^  57'  it.     Long.  70^  6S'  »•] 

[FUGA,  Straits  of  Juak  jde,  lie  on  the  n.w. 
coast  of  N.  America*  The  entrance  lies  between 
cape  Flattery  on  the  $.  side,  in  lat.  48^  SO'  n.  \ong. 
184^  93^  w.  to  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Quadras 
isles,  in  lat.  4d^  40  n.  It  communicates  with  Pin- 
twd's  sound,  and  thns  forms  Quadras  isles  ;  in  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  which  lies  Nootka  sound.  See  Pin- 
tahd's  Sound.  The  Spaniards,  jealous  of  their 
right  to  the  American  coast,  established  a  settle- 
ment at  this  place.] 

FUEGO,  TianaA  del,  some  islands  situate 
to  the  s.  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  thus  commonly 
eailed  on  account  of  the  fire  and  smoke  that  were 
seen  to  issue  from  them  by  their  first  discoverers, 
snd  which  were  caused  by  some  volcanoes  which, 
although  they  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  the 
day^  may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  night,  at  a  great 
distance.  These  volcanoes  throw  up  a  great 
quafnlity  of  pnmice-stone,  which  is  found  in  the 
sea  surrounding  these  islands  t  the  largest  of  them, 
and  that  which  is  with  the  greatest  propriety 
called  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  extends  itself  along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  nearly 
400  miles  from  e.  to  w.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  it  was  united  to  the  continent,  until  that  Her- 
nando de  Magallanes  discovered  and  navigated 
the  straits,  and  discovered  that  the  Tierra  del  Fuego 
was  otiXy  an  islam) ;  others,  who  passed  tliestmits, 
discovered  that  here  were  many  islands  divided 
by  small  channels,  and  that  the  largest  next  to 
this  was  that  which  lies  farthest  if.  Ix^tween  the 
said  island  and  the  Magellan  coast,  being  sepa« 
rated  by  a  channel  SO  leagues  long,  called  the 
strait  of  San  Sebastian.  The  other  islands  are 
smaller,  and  are  not  deserving  of  a  description. 
Some  assert  that  there  is  a  more  easy  and  secure 
pass  into  the  S.  sea,  obviating  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing through  this  strait  or  by  cape  Horn,  which 
may  be  left  to  the  s.  an  e.  course  being  taken 
through  the  bay  of  Nassau*  One  uf  the  modem 
navigators,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  voyage 
through  this  strait,  says,  that  in  l7ld  he  coasted 
sriong  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  on  the  f.  shores  of  the 
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staraits  of  Magellan,  in  a  small  vessel,  in  order  to 
discover  the  pass,  through  which  a  French  Tartan 
was  said  to  have  entered  into  the  S.  sea,  but 
could  not  find  it.  The  land  of  the  Tierra  del 
Fuego  is,  for  the  most  part,  mountainous  and 
craggy,  although  it  is  not  without  some  plains 
and  fertile  valleys  abounding  in  pastures ;  it  also 
abounds  in  bays  capable  of  containing  many  ves- 
sels, and  there  are  not  wanting  forests  for  timber, 
or  stones  fit  for  ballast.  The  winds,  and  particu* 
larly  the  w.  are  so  impetuous,  and  rise  so  sud^ 
denly,  that  there  is  scarcely  time  to  furl  the  sails 
of  the  vessels ;  and  these  are  often  driven  from  their 
anchors,  and  stand  a  great  chance  of  being  wrecks 
ed;  and  thus  it  is  requisite  that  those  who  are 
sailing  8>.  should  bear  as  much  as  possiUe  to  the 
5.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  white,  like 
Europeans ;  they  go  naked,  and  paint  their  bodies 
of  various  colours,  each  following  their  own  whim, 
and  carrying  this  to  such  a  pitch,  that  wMue  of 
them  will  be  seen  to  be  all  red  beifore,  and  white 
behind;  tliey^are  tall,  robust,  and  well  formed, 
and  their  hair,  which  is  very  black  and  long, 
flows  kx»e :  the  women  also  paint  their  bodies, 
covering  one  half  with  skins ;  they  also  carry  neck- 
laces made  of  fish  bones.  Their  cabins  are  made 
of  wood,  but  they  are  small  and  wretched.  Their 
arras  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  darts,  on  the  tops  of 
which  are  fixed  pieces  of  flint  or  bone.  Their 
canoes  are  of  the  barks  of  trees,  well  made,  and 
generally  from  10  to  16  feet  loog  and  .two  wide ; 
each  contains  six  or  eight  rowers,  who  manage  it 
with  an  extraordinary  velocity ;  indeed,  they  have 
no  dread, of  sinking  it,  since  they  all,  men  and 
women,  swim  like  fish.  Their  customs  and  mode 
of  living  is  similar  to  that  of  wild  beasts ;  they 
have  not  the  least  notions  of  religion,  and  eat  ani- 
mals alive,  like  lions  and  tigers.  If  they  at  any 
time  appear  afiable  to  foreigners,  it  is  with  a  view 
to  surprise  and  kill  them :  all  this,  however,  can 
only  be  said  of  those  who  inhabit  the  s.  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  bay  of  Nassau;  since  Mr.  Bau* 
chine  Guin,  spoken  of  by  Rogers  in  his  voyage 
that  he  made  to  the  strait  in  1699,  represents 
them  afiable,  and  incnrable  of  doing  mischief. 

The  s.  coast  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  but  little 
known.  In  some  maps  we  perceive  a  great  number 
of  islands  without  any  name,  from  cape  Horn  to 
the  strait  called  by  the  natives  Jehmchete,  which 
divides  these  islands  from  the  ishmd  nearest  that 
part.  This  island  may  be  about  40  leases  from  e^ 
to  w.  and  10  or  IS  from  if.  to  s. ;  in  it  are  three 

C>rts^  which  are  called  San  Martin,  VaneUe,  and 
a  Navidad.  The  island  contiguous  to  this,  which 
is  the  last  which  belongs  to  the  more  w.  part,  oob^ 
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tains  only  two',  ^hich  are  port  Felix  and  Eng- 
lish, and  terminates  in  the  cape  Pillar,  the  last  of 
the  straits  of  Magellan  on  the  s.  part,  as  the  cape 
Victory  is  on  the  n.  The  island  called  ^^  Of  the 
States*'  forms  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Maire, 
and  between  this  and  the  e.  part  of  the  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  is  a  small  strait,  which  is  10  leagues  long, 
and  from  five  to  six  wide ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
IS  or  15  leagues  is  the  strait  called  '^  Of  Brower," 
commonly  used  by  vessels  which  areproceedingfrom 
the  coast  of  Magellan  to  the  S.  sea^  the  same  be- 
ing reckoned  more  easy  and  secure  to  pass  than 
that  of  Maire  or  Magellan ;  and  this  it  was  that 
was  navigated  by  Mr.  Bauchine  Guin,  when  he 
returned  from  those  seas,  in  1701.  The  English 
admiral  George  Anson  discovered^  in  1741,  on 
the  19.  coast oithis country,  a  port  with  such  con* 
veniences  and  advantages,  that  according  to  his 
description,  it  should  appear  a  very  paradise. 
The  navigators  who  have  visited  this  country, 
have  recounted  so  many  fables  about  it,  that  one 
might  almost  be  induced  to  think  it  altogether 
imaginary.  See  Sarmibnto,  Seixas,  Roggbrs, 
Fhezicre,  Dampieue,  Anson,  Le  Maire,  and 
others. 

FUENCLARA.    See  Concepcion. 

FUERTE,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

FuBRTE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ofOsti- 
muri  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  at  the  source  of 
a  river  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  California. 

FoERTc,  another,  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainshtp  of  Fernambuco  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
eoast,  near  the  cape  of  San  Agustin. 

FucRTE,  an  island  of  the  K.  sea,  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  river  Sinu,  opposite  the 
point  of  Piedras. 

FuBRTE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cinaloa,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Cali* 
f^rnia,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  near  the  port 
Ahome. 

FuERTE,  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  n^ 
coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  French 
possessions,  where  they  have  built  a  fort.  It  lies 
between  the  rivers  Little  and  Tapan. 

FULCARSONS,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
which  runs  n.  e*  and  enters  the  Conhaway. 

[FULL  Moon  Shoal.    See  Hatteras.I 

JPUME,  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land  on  the  e. 
coast  of  the  Royal  island  or  Cape  Breton,  between 
the  point  Plate  and  the  bay  of  Niganicbe. 

[FUNDY,  a  large  bay  in  N.  America,  which 
opens  between  the  islands  in  Penobscot  bay,  in 
Lincda  county^  Maine,,  and  cape  Sable>  the  s.  w^ 
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point  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  extends  about  300  milea 
m  a  n.  e.  direction,  and  with  Verte  bay,  which 
pushes  into  the  land  in  a  s.  v.  direction  fVom  the 
straits  of  Northumberland,  forms  a  very  narrow 
isthmus,  which  unites  Nova  Scotia  to  the  conti* 
nent ;  and  where  the  division  line  runs  between 
that  province  and  New  Brunswick.  From  its 
mouth  up  to  Passamaquoddy  bay,  on  its  it.  w, 
side,  situated  between  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  district  of  Maine,  are  a  number  of 
bays  and  islands  on  both  sides,  and  thus  far  it 
contracts  its  breadth  gradually :  it  is  12  leagues 
across  from  St.  John's,  in  New  Brunswick,  to  the 
gut  of  Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  tides 
are  rapid,  and  rise  SO  feet.  Above  this  it  pre- 
serves nearly  an  equal  breadth,  until  its  waters  are 
formed  into  two  arms,  by  a  peninsula,  the  9* 

Eoint  of  which  is  called  cape  Chignecto:  at  the 
ead  of  the  n.  e.  arm,  called  Chignecto  channel^ 
which,  with  bay  Verte,  forms  the  isthmus,  the 
tides  rise  60  feet.  In  the  basin  of  Minas,  which  is 
the  e.  arm  or  branch  of  this  bay,  the  tides  rise  40 
feet.  These  tides  are  so  rapid  as  to  overtake 
animals  feeding  on  the  shore.}  . 

FUNES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Pastos  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito  \  situate  on  the  shoreof  the 
abundant  river  Guaitara,w  hioh  is  passed  en  tarat^a^ 
which  means  a  machine  made  of  leather  and  osiers^ 
attached  by  a  cable  to  a  tree  on  either  side  of  the 
river;  and  the  passenger  getting  into  this  machine^ 
is  thus  hauled  over  by  the  cable  running  through 
a  large  ring  fixed  for  the  purpose,  in  each  of  the 
aforesaid  trees;  in  the  like  manner  baggage, 
chests,  coffers,  and  all  articles^  are  conveyed 
across;  horses  also  aie  brought  over  in  the  same 
manner,  after  having  been  secured  by  slings. 

[FUNKSTO  WN.  See  JEausALEM,  in  Mary- 
land.1 

FlJNZHA,  a  brge  and  abundant  river  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  province  of  Bo«- 
gota.     See  this  article. 

FUQU£N£,  a  settlement  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Ebate, 
founded  upon  a  hill.  It  was  very  large  and  po- 
pulous in  the  time  of  the  Indians  t  at  the  present 
day  it  has  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  it 
is  a  miserable  place. 

FuQUBNB,  a  larj^e  lake  in  the  same,  province 
and  kingdom.  It  is  i^n  leagues  long  and  three 
wide:  it  is  also  called  Sigua^nsa^  and  from  it 
rises  the  river  Sarabita.  It  is  near  a  settlement  to 
which  it  gives  its  name. 

FUREADO,  JuASf,  a  settlement  of  the  island 
of  Joanesde  Marajo  on  the  Brazil  coasts  situate 
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on  the  5.  part,  on  the  shore  of  the  arm  of  the  river 
of  Ltts  Amazonas, 

FUSAGASUGA,  an  ancient  province  of  the 
NuevoReyno  de  Granada,  also  called  De  los  Su- 
lagaos,  by  the  nation  of  this  name,  ivho  inhabited 
it«  It  is  18  leagues  long,  and  from  six  to  seven 
wide ;  its  territory  is  mountainous  and  craggy, 
and  of  a  diversity  of  climates:  it  abounds  in  lyild 
wax,  honey,  tobacco,  piia,  and  coca ;  it  is  water- 
ed by  the  river  of  its  name,  from  which  the  pro* 
vinceis  called,  and  also  by  the  rivers  of  Sumap&z 
and  Lezia.  It  is  bounded  e.  by  the  mountains  of 
Bc^ota,  and  w.  by  the  nation  of  the  Panches  In- 
dians :  at  present  it  belongs  to  the  corregimienio 
ofPasca. 

FusaOasuga,  a  settlement  of  the  former  pro- 
vince and  corregimientQ.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, abounding  in  sugar-caoes,  maize^  and  plan- 
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tains.  It  is  near  a  large  river  of  the  same  name, 
contains  150  housekeepers  and  100  Indians,  the 
greater  part  of  them  having  come  hither  from  the 
city  of  Alta  Gracia,  which  became  extinct,  and 
being  known  by  the  name  of  Chuchumecos.  This 
settlement  had  for  its  doctrinal  curate  the  cele- 
brated Don  Lucas  Fernandez  de  Piedrahita, 
bishop  of  Santa  Marta  and  of  Panama,  and  author 
of  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

FusAGAsuGA,  alar^  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince, on  the  shores  ot  which  are^  found  innume* 
rable  crocodiles  or  alligators  of  an  enormous  siae. 
This  river  runs  into  the  Magdalena. 

FUTUMAYO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Pataz  or  Caxamaiqnilla  in 
Peru.  .  It  runs  n.  If.  89.  and  enters  the  sources  of 
the  Guallaga. 
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CxALAN,  S.  a  small  province  and  corregimi^ 
erUo  of  Peru,  bounded  n.  by  the  province  of  Cara- 
baya,  s.  by  those  of  Omasuyos  and  Larecaxa,  ir* 
by  that  of  Asangaro,  and  e.  by  the  missions  and 
mountains  of  Apolabamba. 

Galan,  S.  the  settlement,  the  capital  of  the 
same  province,  which  is  at  the  present  day  de- 
stroyed. 

GABARON,  or  Gabary,  a  bay  of  the  s. 
ooasit  of  Royal  island  or  Gape  Breton,  to  the  w.  of 
Louisburg. 

GABOKY,  Bay  of,  on.  the  s.  coast  of  Royal 
island  or  Ope  Breton,  at  the  entrance  of  the  same, 
and  SO  leagues  distance  from  the  island  of  San 
Pedro.  It  IS  one  league  wide,  and  lies  amongst 
islands  and  rocks,  close  to  which  ships  niay  safely 
ride ;  some  of  them  are  a  league  and  a  half  long. 
This  bay  runs  two  leagues  inland,  and  its  anchor- 
age is  i^ood. 

GABOTO,  Tower  of,  a  fortress  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  Ay  res  in  Peru, 
constructed  by  Sebastian  Gaboto,  who  gave  it  his 
name,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  La  Plata,  at  the 
mouth  of  that  of  Caracarafial,  in  1586.  It  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  since  the  Spaniards  aban* 
doned  it,  afler  having  suffered  much  from  hunger 
jid  a  siege  by  the  infidel  Indians,who  destroyed  it. 


The  ruins  of  it  are,  however,  still  to  be  seen  80 
leagues  above  Buenos  Ayres. 

GABRIEL,  S.  an  island  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
near  its  n.  coast,  and  opposite  the  colony  of  Sa<- 
cramento,  which  was  held  by  the  Piurtuguese ;  in 
it  is  a  castle  of  the  same  name. 

Gabriel,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  bead  settlement 
of  Tlacotep^,  and  akaldla  mqyor  of  Tep^acft,  in 
Nueva  £spana.  It  contains  1 1  tiunilies  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  leagues  distant  from  its  head  settle- 
ment* 

^  Gabriel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Coronango,  and  alcaUia  mayor  of  Cholula,  in 
the  same  kingdom^  It  contains  44  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  half  a  league  it.  of  the  capital. 

Gabriel,  S.  another,  of  the  heaa  settlement 
and  alcaUHa  mayor  of  Periban  in  the  same  king- 
dom. It  contains  23  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
three  leagues  to  the  it.  of  its  capital. 

Gabriel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  TIapacoya,  and  iJcal^a  mayor  of  Quatro  Vil- 
las, in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  SI  families 
of  Indians,  who  cuUivate  some  cochineal,  seeds, 
and  fruits,  and  employ  themselves  in  cutting 
woods.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  four  leagues  to 
the  It.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Gabriel,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement. 
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of  Tuzeacaesco,  9aid  alcaldia  mayor  of  Amdhij  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  50  families  of  In- 
dians,  ivho  serve  as  labourers  in  the  estates  and 
tlie  ranchos  of  the  district.  It  is  10  leagues  e.  by 
».  of  its  head  settlement. 

Gabriel,  S.  a  celebrated  port  of  the  river  La 
Plata,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  formra  by  seven  islands.  It  is  iSO  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  eight  from  the 
capital. 

Gabbibl,  8.  a  channel  in  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan, formed  by  the  s.  coast  and  different  islands, 
froia  the  mountain  of  Three  Points  io  Handsome 
bay, 

GACHANEQUE,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Tonja  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  s.  put;  It  is 
one  of  the  many  -which  form  the  cormlera  oi  Bo^ 
gota  :  from  its  e,  side  rises  the  river  Meta,  and  runs 
to  the  llanos  or  plains  of  San  Juan. 

GACHANZIPA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregi- 
miento  of  Lipaquira  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra« 
nada  r  situate  in  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  delight- 
ful valley,  abounding  in  wheat,  maize,  potatoes, 
barley,  and  other  fruits  of  a  cold  climate.  Such 
indeed  is  its  temperature,  though  at  the  same  time 
salutary.  Here  are  made  quantities  of  pots,  jars, 
and  other  earthen  vessels  for  preparing  salt,  and 
with  which  the  salt  earths  of  Nemocon  and  Lipa- 
quira are  supplied.  It  contains  80  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  more  than  100  Indians,  and  it  is  close 
to  the  settlement  of  Toeancipa,  in  the  same  road 
that  kada  to  Tunja,  seven  leagues  to  the  n.  of 
Santa  F^. 

GACHETA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 
of  Onatavita  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It 
is  of  a  hot  temperature,  abounoing  in  sugar-canes, 
plantains,  and  yueoi.  Jt  contains  some  salt  earths, 
from  whence  innch  salt  is  collected,  the  same  being 
very  white,  and  of  the  best  quality  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  It  also  abounds  in  cattle ;  and  its  po- 
pulation is  composed  of  more  tl)an  SOO  housekeep- 
ers and  150  Indians.  It  is  17  leagues  to  the  e.  of 
Santa  T6. 

[GACHPAS,  an  Indian  tribe,  formerly  in  alli- 
ance with  tl)c  Delawares.j 

GAKBAR,  S.  Juan  de,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  corregimiefUo  of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of 
Tucuman. 

[GAGE'S  Town^  a  settlement  in  Sunbury 
county.  New  Brunswick,  on  the  lands  granted  to 
Gc:r<»ral  Ga^e,  on  the  w.  side  of  St.  John's  river, 
on  t}ie  n.  shore  of  tlie  bay  of  Fundy.  The  Gene- 
lal's  grant  consistaof  30^000  acres  of  land ;  the  up- 
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land  of  which  is  in  general  very  bad.  There  is 
some  intervale  on  the  river  side,  on  which  are  a  few 
settlers :  exclusive  of  these  settlements,  there  is  very 
little  good  land  of  any  kind.] 

GAGUELLAGUAI,  a  settlement  of  Indtans 
of  the  kinfldoni  of  Chile;  situate  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Como* 
Leuvu  or  De  los  Sauces. 

GAIRA,  EifSENADA  DB,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Imta  Marta,  much 
frequented  by  strange  vesseb,  who  come  hither  to 
carry  on  a  contraband  trade*  It  has  a  port,  the  in* 
habitants  of  which  were  a  conversion  of  the  religi- 
ous order  of  St.  Domingo ;  situate  on  the  sea-shote, 
and  to  the  s.  of  the  capital. 

Gaira,  a  river  to  the  w.  of  this  province  and 

Sovemment.  It  rises  from  the  nionntains  of  the 
ierra  Nevada ;  and  after  running  many  iees[Qes, 
enters  the  N.  sea,  forming  the  former  ba^,  which 
is  full  of  sand-banks,  constantly  changmg  their 
position,  and  rendering  the  entrance  dangerous  for 
wrge  vessels. 

UAIRA.    See  Guaira. 

GAJOLOLIPAC,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  Huitepec,  and  dtcaU&a 
mayor  of  Ixquintepec,in  Nueva  Espaiia.  Its  po- 
pulation was  formerly  very  numerous,  but  it  was 
almost  depopulated  in  1736,  by  the  epidemical  difi* 
order  of  the  mailmzahuaj  for  it  was  felt  more  se- 
verely in  this  jurisdiction  than  in  others.  It  is  two 
leagues  s.  by  e.  of  its  capital. 

GALAlN  D,  Cape  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  one  of  those  which  form  the  port  of 
the  same  name. 

GALA  PA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Cartagena. 

GALAPAGOS,  or  Galtpaoos,  some  islands  of 
the  8.  sea ;  also  called  the  Enchanted  Isles.  They 
are  many,  and  of  different  sizes ;  the  larger  of  them 
are  Mascarin,  Tobacco,  Devil,  Health,  Barnabas, 
and  Santiago,  this  being  the  only  one  in  which 
there  is  sweet  water.  The  English  captain  Cowlev 
gave  them  other  names  at  his  own  discretion,  calf- 
in?  the  first  Charles,  the  second  Crosman,  thethird 
Bmdlos,  the  fourth  Eures,  tlie  sixth  Norfolk,  and 
after  the  same  manner  christening  several  others. 
All  these  islands  are  barren  and  desert,  but  the  cli- 
mate is  miki,  delightful,  and  healthy.  They  are 
situate  almost  under  the  eoninoctial  line,  and  some 
rather  to  the  9.  of  it,  by  a  aegree  and  some  minutes,, 
others  being  to  the  n.  by  two  degrees.  Th^  are 
about  800  ieagues  to  the  w,  of  the  coast  of  Puerto 
Viejo  of  Peru.  They  abound  greatly  in  tortoises ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  they  take  their  naoie. 
The  latgest  oC  them  should  be  aboul  10  leagues 
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long,  and  six  wide.  Amongst  them  are  many  eapft- 
cious  channels,  fit  for  the  navigation  of  large  yes* 
sels.  [These  islands  lie  between  lat.  l^ii'n.  and 
1®  31'  s. ;  and  between  long.  89^  2'  and  9SP  w. 
There  are  only  nine  of  them  of  any  considerable 
size,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  65  miles  in 
length,  and  45  in  width,  called  by  the  English  Al- 
bemarle. A  number  of  small  isles  Hew.  from  these, 
on  both  sides  the  equator;  one  of  which,  Gallego 
isle,  lies  in  the  first  degree  of  n.  lat.  and  lOS^  o(ze. 
long.  Many  of  these  isles  are  well  wooded,  and 
some  have  a  deep  black  mould.  Vast  quantities  of 
the  finest  turtle  are  to  be  found  among  these  islands, 
where  they  live  the  greatest  part  of  the  year ;  yet 
they  are  said  to  go  from  thence  over  to  the  main 
to  lay  their  eggs,  which  is  at  least  100  leagues 
distant.] 

Galapagos,  another,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf 
of  California,  or  Mar  Koxo  de  Cortes,  very  close  to 
the  coast,  between  the  cape  San  Marcos  and  that 
of  Las  Virgenes. 

GALBAN,  Cerho  de,  a  very  lofty  mountain 
of  the  province  of  Chaco  in  Peru,  on  the  shore 
and  at  the  source  of  a  river  which  takes  the  same 
same. 

Galban.  This  river,  which  is  called  the  Cano 
or  Channel  of  Galban,  runs  e.  between  the  former 
mountains,  Ui  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  that  of 
Penas,  and  enters  the  river  Paraguay. 

GALEA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Pastos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and 
jurisdiction  of  its  presidency. 

[GALEN,  a  military  township  in  the  state  of 
New  York;  situated  on  Canadaque  creek,  12 
miles  n.  w.  of  the  n.  end  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  13 
s.  by  e.  of  Great  Sodus*  It  is  bounded  s,  by 
Junius.] 

GALERA,  a  point  of  land,  thus  called  from  the 
figure  it  assumes.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  the  pro^ 
vmce  and  government  of  Cartagena. 

Galera,  another  point,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Margarita,  towards  the  centre  of  that 
coast. 

Galera,  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  corrcgmiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
S.  sea. 

GAr.ERA,  another,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Esmeraldas,  also  in  Peru,  and  in  the  S» 
sea,  on  the  side  of  the  settlement  of  Atacamrs. 

Galera,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Panamd,  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ;  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

Galera,  a  river  of  the  province  and  akaldia 
tnay&r  of  Tccoantepec  in  Nueva  Espafia.    It  runs 
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9.  and  enters  the  Pacific  ocean  near  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Galera,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  territory 
of  Matagroso  in  the  province  and  country  of  Las 
Amazonas.  It  rises  to  the  n.  of  the  settlement  of 
Santa  Ana,  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Itenes. 

G ALETTE,  or  Galetts,  an  isthmus  or  long 
strip  of  land  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  New 
France  or  Canada :  from  its  extremity,  opposite 
the  island  of  Montreal,  a  road  might  be  made  to 
this  place,  by  which  means  a  very  difficult,  and 
always  very  troublesome  navigation,  owin^  to  the 
cascades,  would  be  avoided.  [This  isthmus  is 
about  190  geographical  miles  n.  e.  from  Niagara, 
and  about  ^b  s.  w.  from  Quebec] 

Galette,  a  fort,  constructed  by  the  French,  in 
the  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Catarakui,  190  miles  from  lake  On* 
tario. 

GALIBIS,  a  settlement  of  Caribes  Indians  of 
this  nation,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
La  Guayana,  and  in  that  part  possessed  by  the 
French  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river.  See  Ca- 
ribes. 

GALICIA,  Nueva,  a  kingdom  of  N.  America^ 
bounded  by  Nueva  Espafia  in  its  whole  extent,  by 
a  line  drawn  from  s,s,e.  to  «.»•«•;  from  the 
settlement  of  Autl&n  in  the  8.  sea,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Panuco  in  the  N.  sea,  and  bay  of  Mexico ; 
bounded  n.  by  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Nuevo 
Ileyno  de  Leon,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya ;  and  s.  s. ». 
by  the  Pacific,  from  the  aforesaid  settlement  of 
Chiametla,  whieh  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
California;  so  that  it  is  a  triangle,  being  moi« 
than  300  leagues  long,  and  its  extent  along  the 
coast  SOO.     This  country  was  dicov^ved  and  con*.  ^ 
quered  by  order  of  the  audience  of  Mexico,  by 
Funo  Guzman,  in  1531,  although  Don  Hernando 
Cortes  affirms,  that  it  had  been  previously  dis<« 
covered  by  the  Captain  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval, 
when  he  went  forth  to  conquer  Panuco :  it  was 
then  called  Xalisco^  from  a  settlement  which  was 
then  its  principal  or  bead,  and  which  still  pre- 
serves its  name.     Its  temperature  is  for  the  most 
part  mild,  but  there  is  a  great  propensity  to  heavy 
rains,  tempcstSj  and  earthquakes.     The  winds  are  ^ 
generally  yery  strong,  and  particularly  to  the  s. 
which  is  the  most  general :  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  this  country  is  esteemed  very  healthy,  and 
people  not  uncommonly  arrive  here  to  a  very  good 
old  age.     It  abounds  in  mosquitoes  and  bugs  as 
large  as  beans.     The  greater  part  of  this  country 
is  mountainous  and  ni/rged,  ahhoush  it  is  not 
without  some  pleasant  Uanuras  or  plains,  which 
ore  very  fertile,     in  the  sierras  art  found  fine 
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sticks  of  pine  and  oak,  and  in  these  woods  dwell 
Tcry  blood-tbirsty  and  darin/r  vrolves.  Here  arc 
also  most  abundant  mines  of  silver  and  of  copper, 
and  in  tliose  which  are  called  chalchihuUesy  are 
some  green  stones,  to  which  some  ascribe  the  virtue 
of  curing  the  sciatica  (hip-gout).  Here  is  much 
saltpetre  and  salt,  also  many  tuna  trees  and  wild 
cocnincal,  of  which  no  use  is  made;  the  Chichi* 
mecos  and  Guachichiles  Indians  subsisting  solely 
upon  the  native  fruits  the  whole  year  round.  It  is 
much  in  want  of  water,  since  it  has  no  more  than 
one  river,  which  is  however  large  and  abundant, 
and  which  rises  from  the  lakes  of  Mechoacan,  and 
running  n.  w.  enters  the  S.  sea,  having,  at  four 
leagues  from  Guadalaxara,  a  fall  of  upwards  of  10 
iathom.  It  is  not  fordable ;  the  horses  pass  it  by 
swimming,  and  the  people  and  effects  are  convey^ 
over  by  rafts.  Near  Icatlan  is  a  lake  20  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  in  Tacualco  another  of  12^ 
and  on  the  shores  of  both  are  abundance  of  pastures 
for  cattle.  In  the  llanos  or  levels  of  Buena  Vista, 
nine  leagues  from  Guadalaxara,  a  fountain  gushes 
from  a  rock,  and  presently  forms  itself  into  one 
abundant  stream,  which  is  not  fordable,  and  run- 
ning SO  leagues,  enters  the  river  above  mentioned. 
In  all  the  valleys  or  Uanuras  are  found  the  mez« 
quite,  which  is  similar  to  the  carob  tree  of  Eu- 
rope; the  maguey  J  and  the  tunoy  and  the  Cas- 
tilW  fruits  in  great  abundance,  such  as  grapes, 
wquinces,  pomegranates,  figs,  peaches,  pears,  Me- 
locoton  peaches,  and  every  kind  of  grain,  seed, 
and  garden  herb :  the  chenies,  however,  bear  no 
fruiti  since  they  run  too  rapidly  to  wood  and  be- 
come rank :  the  olives  yield  sparingly,  owing  to 
the  destruction  made  by  the  ants.  Tlie  pigs  feed 
and  fatten  on  a  root#:alled  castanuehy  which  is  as 
common  here  as  is  the  acorn  in  Estrcmadura  and 
the  other,  provinces.  Throughout  the  year  grow 
abundance  of  flowers,  pepper-plants,  black  and 
white  French  hoiins,  and  calabashes.  The  ants 
are  perpetually  destroying  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions, as  are  also  the  crows  :  these  birds  are  black 
only  on  their  bodies,  their  wings  being  white  and 
red,  and  their  beaks  similar  to  those  of  sparrows  : 
one  flight  of  them  is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  crop 
of  wheat  of  a  whole  field,  since  they  attack  the 
corn  as  soon  as  it  runs  to  grain,  and  will  not  be 
frightened  away  however  you  may  shout.  The 
animals  produced  here  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  America,  and  great  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  swine,  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and  horses, 
and  not  less  so  df  .tlie  several  kinds  of  birds. 
There  is  but  little  fish  in  the  rivers,  and  the  bees, 
from  which  however  a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey 
is  procured^  are  very  few.    Here  is  a  territory 


abounding  in  tuna  trees,  of  50  leagues  in  lennrth^ 
where  upwards  of  10,000  bushels  of  cochineal 
might  be  gathered  annually,  were  it  cultivated. 
The  Indians  are  docile  and  fickle,  leaving  on  the 
slightest  pretence  their  former  settlement  for  an« 
other  spot,  being  always  sure  of  finding  materials 
for  building  themselves  houses;  and  they  some- 
times will  prefer  retiring  to  the  less  frequented  and 
solitary  parts,  again  abandoning  themselves  to 
their  ancient  idolatry.  These  Indians  are  in  sta- 
ture taller  and  more  robust  than  those  of  Mexico, 
and  have  more  native  genius ;  but  they  are  much 
inclined  to  idleness,  and  never  work  but  by  com- 
pulsion. Their  dress  consists  of  a  cotton  shirt  ancl 
a  square  mantle  of  the  same  materials,  made  fast  by 
a  knot  on  each  shoulder.  Their  shoes  are  merely 
soles  attached  to  their  feet  by  thongs,  and  their 
beds  are  mats  of  reeds  and  cotton  blankets.  They 
adorn  their  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  with  strings  of 
green  glass  beads  and  small  shells.  They  have 
great  pleasure  in  dancing  the  whole  day  long  with 
a  drum,  which  is  made  of  an  hollow  piece  of  wood, 
and  makes  a  very  discordant  sound :  then  it  is  that 
they  particularly  paint  and  deck  themselves  out  in 
feathers  of  different  colours,  and  their  great  luxury 
is  to  inebriate  themselves  with  wine  made  of  the 
maguey y  this  being  the  only  one  of  all  the  vege- 
table productions  that  they  cultivate.  They  have 
no  love  for  their  country,  and  treat  with  equal  in- 
difference whatsoever  they  inherit.  They  are  fond 
of  a  drink  infused  with  maize  and  pepper ;  and 
these  they  always  carry  ready  mixed  in  a  little 
bag,  adding  water  according  to  their  necessity. 
They  make  some  very  good  woven  manufactures 
of  wool,  cotton,  and  rcauiers,  by  looms  which  they 
carry  about  with  them,  and  which  they,  when  they 
wish  to  work,  suspend  to  the  first  tree  they  meet. 
They  totally  neglect  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
though  it  would  tlirive  extraordinarily  well.  The 
principal  commerce  of  this  kingdom  consists  in  its 
silver  mines ;  and  the  Indians  who  inhabit  it,  and 
who  are  of  the  nations  of  the  Cazcancs,  Guachi- 
chiles, and  Gumares,  all  speaking  different  idioms, 
let  themselves  out  to  hire  for  loading  and  carrying 
effects.  Its  population  consists  of  38  alcaldias 
maj/oresy  of  wliich  the  capital  is  Guadalaxara;  the 
same  being  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of  the  royal 
audience  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  belonging 
in  its  whole  extent  to  one  bishopric.  The  alcaldias 
are, 

Guadalaxara,  Xala, 

Autlan,  Tepic, 

Amola,  Sentipac, 

Zayula,  Tequepespa, 

Zacalecas,  Tonala, 
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Ostotipaquillo, 

Anaico, 

Mazapil, 

Aguas  Calientes^ 

Znpopan, 

Tata, 

Caxititlan, 

Tlajomiilco, 

^apotldn, 

Izatlan, 

Hiiahuchinango, 

Purificacion, 

Ostottp&c, 

Compostela, 


Acaponeta, 

Nayarinlb, 

Barca, 

lecpatitlafT, 

Lagos  9 

Ciiquio, 

Tecualtichi  , 

Juchipiid) 

Colotl&n, 

Xcrez, 

Fresnillo, 

Ibarra, 

Sierra  de  Pinos, 

Charcas. 


[GALIPAGOS.     See  Galapagos.] 

GALIST£0,  a  settlement  of  tbe  Kingdom  of 
Nuevo  Mexico ;  situate  at  tbe  source  of  a  river 
which  enters  the  grand  river  of  the  N.  between  the 
settlements  of  Pecos  and  S.  Juan.  % 

[GALLAN,  St.  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  in  lat.  13^  5(y  s.  Fifteen  miles  w.  a?,  of  the 
high  land  Morro  Y iejo,  or  Old  Man's  Head  ;  be« 
twoen  which  island  and  the  high  land,  is  a  most 
eligible  station  to  cruize  for  vessels  bound  for  Cal« 
lao,  n.  or  s.l 

GALLAkDO,  Bay  of,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers. 

GALLE,'  a  new  land  or  country  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  I770i 

GALLEGOS,  or  Desaguadbro  de  i^os,  a 
river  of  tbe  coas^  and  country  of  the  Patagonians, 
a  little  to  the  n.  of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  it  runs 
r.  and  enters  the  S.  sea  between  cape  Las  Vir^enes 
and   cape   Bruntiempo.     Lat.  51^38'^.     Long. 

GALLI N  A,  a  small  isle  of  the  gulf  of  California, 
or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes ;  situate  within  Jobe*s 
bay,  and  opposite  the  entrance  formed  at  its  mouth 
by  the  island  of  Espiritu  Santo. 

GALLINAZOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
corregitniento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Chicamocha 
or  Sogaraoso. 

GALLION,  a  large  river  of  the  island  of  Mar* 
tinique,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  great  moun« 
tain  of  Pitous  de  Carbet,  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters 
the  sea  opposite  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
island  of  Monsieur,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  capa« 
cious  and  beautiful  fort. 

Gallion,  another  river  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
lupe ;  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  sea,  between  those  of  If  erbes  and  Sence. 
On  its  banks  is  a  castle  called  de  Basse  Terrc,  for 
the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  island. 

Gallion^  a  bay  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  the  island 


of  Martinica.  It  is  very  capacious  and  conve* 
nicnt,  and  lies  between  Buc  bay  and  the  river  of  its 
name. 

GALLIPAVA,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile. 

[GALLIPOLIS,  a  post-town  in  the  N.W.  terri- 
tory ;  Situate  on  a  bend  of  the  Ohio  river,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhaway . 
It  is  said  to  contain  about  JOO  houses,  all  inhabited 
by  French  people.  It  is  90  miles  e.  of  Columbia 
on  the  Ohio,  1S6  s.  2X7.  from  Pittsburg.  This  town 
is  said  to  be  on  the  decline,  the  rights  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  lands  not  being  sufficiently  secure. 
Lat.  38°  S3'  n.    Long.  82°  &  w.^ 

GALLO,  a  settlement  and  presidio  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaUia  mat/or  of  Tepeguana  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  serjeant-major,  with  a  lieutenant  and  three 
soldiers,  stationed  there  as  a  guard  against  the  in* 
cursions  of  the  infidel  Indians.  The  territory  is 
barren,  from  the  want  of  water.  It  is  40  leagues 
to  the  n.  n.  w.  of  the  capital  of  Guadiana,  (he 
.  river  of  Las  Nasas  intersecting  the  road  to  this 
place. 

Gallo,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  of  tbe  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Barbacoas.  On 
the  n.  side  it  covers  a  bay  where  there  is  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  small  vessels.  It  is  surrounded, 
b^  sand-banks  and  rocky  shoals:  the  land  lies 
high,  well  wooded,  and  watered  by  a  river  called 
Tomaco.  It  has  in  it  a  small  settlement  of  In- 
dians, who  provide  themselves  with  great  facility 
with  all  kinds  of  food  from  the  continent,  from 
whence  they  are  only  three  leagues  distance.  This 
island  was  discovered  by  the  pilot  Bartholomew 
Ruiz  in  1535,  and  at  it  Francisco  Pizarro  stopped 
15  days,  in  order  to  refresh  his  comrades  after  the 
labours  of  their  navigation,  when  they  sailed  for 
the  discovery  of  Peru,  in  the  following  year,  1586. 
Lat.  rms.    Long.  80°  33' o>. 

Gali.o,  another,  a  small  and  barren  island  in 
the  N.  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rey,  to  the  n.  of  the  islartd  of 
Santa  Catalina.     Lat.  27°  10'  s.    Long.  48°  45'  w. 

Gallo,  a  point  or  extremity  of  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  looking  to  the  s.  and  forming 
the  month  or  entrance  of  the  bay  or  channel  of 
Chaffuaramas. 

[GALLOWAY,  a  township  in  Gloucester 
county,  New  Jersey.] 

GALOP,  a  small  river  of  New  France  or  Ca- 
nada, which  runs  e.  and  enters  lake  Sopsrior,  be» 
tween  Mamens  and  the  river  Charon. 

GALOTS,  a  cascade  which  runs  into  tlie  river 
St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,,  and  b  tbe  last  of  those  io 
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these  parts  :  between  it  and  the  i^hmus  of  Galete 
is  an  admirable  pUin  country  full  of  the  most  beau- 
ful  Avoods. 

G A  LOTS,  an  island  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  same  province,  three  leagues  distant  from  that 
of  Cabras  or  Aux  Chevres.    Xat.  43°  33'. 

GALVEj  Santa  Maria  de,  a  bay  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Florida,  discovered  in  1559  by  Don  Tris« 
tan  de  Luna  y  Arellano,  and  afterwards  reconnoi- 
tred by  the  Lieutenant-general  Don  Andres  de 
Pez,  who  added  to  it  the  surname  of  Galve,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  count  of  this  title,  who  was  then  viceroy 
of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  very  large  and  conve- 
nient :  its  mouth  or  entrance  is  only  39  yards  wide, 
and  opposite  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa.  It  has 
within  it  different  lakes  and  salt  marshes,  and  its 
shore  is  indented  with  many  rivers.  It  is  40  leagues 
from  the  bay  of  San  Joseph. 

[GAL WAY,  a  township  in  the  new  county  of 
Saratoga  in  New  York.  By  the  state  census  of 
1796,  it  appears  that  491  of  its  inhabitants  are 
qualified  to  be  electors.] 

GAMALOTAL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela.  It  rises  to  the  s.  of  the 
mountain  of  Tacazecruma,  in  its  course  forms  the 
shape  of  an  S,and  receives  many  tributary  streams^ 
until  it  runs  into  the  river  of  La  Portuguesa. 

GAMAS,  S.  Andres  d£  los,  a  settlement  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  and  real  of  the  mines  of  Te- 
mascaltepec  in  Nueva  £spana.  It  contains  46 
families  of  Indians,  who  serve  as  labourers  in  the 
mines,  and  is  eight  leagues  to  the  w.  of  its 
capital. 

GAMBITA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregitniento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  of  a  hot  temperature,  but  healthy,  and 
abouilding  in  the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to 
its  climate.  It  contains  150  housekeepers,  and  is 
10  leagues  to  the  n.  w,  of  its  capital. 

[GAMBLE'S  Station,  a  fort  about  13  miles  w. 
from  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee.] 

GAMEZA,  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the  cor* 
regimienio  of  this  name,  in  the  province  of  Tunja, 
of  the  Nuevo  Reyuo  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  cold 
temperature,  abounding  in  popas^  maize,  &c.  It 
contains  ICO  housekeepers  and  as  many  Indians*; 
in  whose  time  it  was  a  populous  city,  and  capital 
of  a  state,  having  for  its  proprietor  the  Prince  of 
the  Four  States,  in  which  a  power  was  vested  of 
electing  the  king  of  Tunja.  At  the  present  day, 
the  memory  of  its  greatness  alone  remains,  and  it 
is  reduced  to  a  small  and  wretched  hamlet.  It 
lies  10  leagues  to  the  it.  of  Tunja. 

[GAMMON,  Point,  ancientljr  called  Point  Gil- 
bert, by  GoiBnold,  fonnt  the  e.  side  of  the  harbour 
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of  Uyanis  or  Hyennes,  in  Barnstable  coukityi  Mas- 
sachusetts.] 

GANABARA.    See  Jakeiro. 

GANEIDOES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  country  of  the  Northern  Iroqtiees; 
situate  on  the  side  of  a  small  lake,  near  lake  On- 
tario, on  the  n.  side. 

GANENTAHA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
same  country  as  the  former,  where  the  English 
have  a/ort  and  establishment  for  their  commerce. 
It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  lake  of  salt 
water,  which  empties  itself  into  the  river  Onoa- 
dafi^o. 

GANEROSKE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
tome  province  and  country  as  the  former ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Ontario,  on  the  n*  coast. 

[GANNELOR,  a  small  island  in  thegulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in  it.  lat.  48°  near  Bird  island.] 

GANOS,  a  place  and  parish  of  Canada  or 
New  France,  where  the  Ohio  or  Beautiful  river 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  60  leagues  from  tb€ 
mouth  of  this  river,  in  which,  at  the  distance  of 
10  leagues  from  the  place  where  it  enters  the  for** 
mer,  is  a  fountain,  the  waters  resembling  oil,  aad 
having  a  ferruginous  taste  :  they  are  used  by  the 
savages  for  the  curing  of  infirmities. 

GARABATAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vincente  in  Brazil.  It  runs  o. 
and  enters  the  sea. 

GARACHINE,  a  cape  or  point  of  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Darien,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  S.  sea.  Here  Ves- 
sels are  constantly  subject  to  tempests  of  a  fright- 
ful nature,  and  to  frequent  shifting  of  the  winds. 
The  land  here  is  high,  covered  with  wood,  and  in- 
habited by  some  bai'barian,  infidel,  and  very  trea- 
cherous Indians  of  the  Tarabes  nation;  friends 
and  allies  to  the  Indians  of  Darien.  This  cane  or 
point  to  the  s.  and  that  of  St.  Lawrence  to  tne  »• 
form  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  San  M  iguel.  Lat. 
8^  7'  30"  ft.    Long.  78°  14'  w. 

GAllAGOA,  a  settlement  of  the  cprrcgimienio 
of  Tunja,  and  Nuevo  Rcyno  de  Granada;  of  a 
mild  tcmperaturi},  producing  abundance  of  sugar- 
cane, maizci  plintain,  t/uCas,  potatoesl,  anniseed, 
and  eatvanzos  or  Spanish  pesis.  It  contains  up<« 
warus  of  100  liousekeepers.  It  was  enteived  in  a 
pacific  manner  by  Gonzalo  Ximinesde  Quesada  in 
1537:  it  was  then  very  rich.  It  stands  on  the 
shore  of  a  river  of  its  nane,  14  leagues  to  the  5.  c. 
of  Tunja,  and  as  many  to  the  n.  e.  of  Santa  Fe« 

GaUAGoa,  the  aforesaid  river,  which  is  very 
abundant,  rises  in  the  cordUiera  of  Gaobaneque^ 
one  league  from  the  aettlement  of  Turmeqiie,  ami 
traverses  the  province. 
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GARAGU,  or  Caraouataba^  a  fiettlement  of  GARRANATOS,  a  small  river  of  the  district 
the  province  and  caplaimhip  of  Pernambuco  in  and  territor^r  of  Baba,  in  the  province  and  go- 
Brazil.  It  has  the  title  of  city ,  and  in  its  vicinity  vernment  of  Guayaquil.  It  runs  s,  and  enters 
are  some  sugar-presses,  this  being  the  article  of  its  the  Caracol  or  Ojiba  on  the  n.  in  lat.  I^  51'  s. 
commerce.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  but-the  e.  GARROTE,  a  bav  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
wind,  which blowscontinually,  is  somewnat  trouble-  of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  N.  sea,  and  jurisdiction  of 
some.  It  has  a  small  portfit  only  for  small  vessels*  the  government  of  Portobelo.  It  is  the  ordinary 
The  road  however  is  large,  but  of  little  depth,  and  watering  place  for  foreign  vessels  which  carry  on 
much  exposed  to  all  the  winds.  Its  district  is  re-  a  contraband  trade,  owing  to  its  convenience  in 
duced,  thinly  peopled,  and  uncultivated.  The  being  so  close  to  the  aforesaid  port;  and  it  is 
settlement  lies  on  tne  shore  of  a  river  which  enters  mostly  filled  with  bilanders,  cutters,  and  other  ves- 
itself  into  the  port  on  the  s.  side.  It  was  taken  by  sets,  English,  French,  and  Dutch, 
the  Dutch  in  1639,  and  recovered  by  the  Portu-  GARZA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
guese  in  1646.  It  is  28  miles  s.  byw.  from  Olinda,  verraent  of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  in  the  table-land 
and  is  in  lat.  SP  38'  i.  Long.  35^  11'  «?.  See  in-  of  Cachicamo,  in  the  valley  of  Chama,  runs  it.  and 
dex  to  additional  matter  respecting  the  history,  &c.  enters  the  great  lake  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  part  op- 
of  Brazil.  posite  the  mouth  of  the  same. 

GARATUBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  [GARZAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
capiainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  runs  e.  and  en-  vince  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  at 
ters  the  sea  between  the  bay  of  Ipetuba  and  the  a  short  distance  from  the  e.  bank  of  the  Parana, 
town  of  San  Francisco.  about  60  miles  s.  of  Corrientes.    Lat.  2SP  28'  49'  s. 

Garatuba,  another,  also  a  small  river,  of  the   Long.  58^  5V  40^  w.'] 
province  and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in  that       GARZON,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
kingdom.     It  runs  5.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  government  of  Paraguay.     It  runs  s.  through  the 
'  the  island  Marambaya.  country  of  the  inficlel  Indians,  and  unites  itself 

GARBEL,  Point  of,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  with  the  river  Verde,  to  enter  the  Amarobay. 
island  of  Newfoundland,  within  Trinity  bay.  Garzoic,  another,  also  a  small  river,  of  the 

GARCIMENDOZA,  a  town  of  the  province  province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
and  carregitHtento  of  Paria  in  Peru.     It  is  small.       runs  s.  in  the  extremity' of  the  coast  formed  by  the 

GARDON,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata. 
Acadia,  which  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  on  the       GASCON,  S.  Juan,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
9.  coast,  close  to  the  bay  of  St.  Cataline.  vince  and  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  according  to 

[GARDNER,  a  township  in  Worcester  county,  Fr.  Antonio  Remesal. 
Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1785.  It  contains  GASPAR,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
about  14,000  acres,  well  watered;  chiefly  by  Otter  of  Zumpahuacan,anda/!ca/(/ta  moj^or  of  Marinalco, 
river.  The  road  from  Connecticut  river,  through  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  between  two  dry  and 
Petersham,  Gerry,  and  Templeton,  on  to  Boston,  barren  barranca^j  being  of  a  very  hot  temperature- 
passes  through  it.  It  contains  531  inhabitants,  It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  capital,  contains 
and  is  26  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Worcester,  and  60  n.  w.  90  families  of  Indians,  and  a  very  decent  church, 
of  Boston.]  adorned  with   rich  silver  plate  ornaments.     It  is 

[Gardner^s  Island,  or  Isle  of  Wight,  lies  at  three  leagues  to  thes.  of  its  head  settlement, 
the  e.  end  of  Long  island,  in  New  York  state,       Gaspar,  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of 
sheltered  within  Chrstor  pond  and  Montauk  points;   the  same  head  settlement  and  alcaldia. 
10  miles  n.  w»  ox  the  latter,  and  as  far  s.  w,  of      Gaspar,  another,  which  is  the  head  settlement 
Plumb  island.    It  contains  about  SOOO  acres  of  ofthe  a/c(//<i<a  maz^or  of  Metep6c  in  thesame  king* 
fertile  land,  the  property  of  one  person,  and  yields  dom,  containing  f61  families  of  Indiana. 
excellent  grass,  wheat,  and  corn.     Fine  sheep  and       Gaspar,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
cattle  are  raised  on  il.     It  is  annexed  to  £.  liamp-  alcaldia  mayor  of  Lagos  in  the  same  kingdom,  four 
4on,  and  lies  50  miles  5.  w.  of  Newport,  Rhode  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 
Island/)  '         Gaspar,  another,  of  the  province  and  kingdom 

GARGALES,   a  small  river  of  N.Carolina,  of  Guatemala. 

which  runs  sf.  and  enters  the  Yadkin.  GASPE,  a  bay  and  cape  of  N.  America,  to  the 

GAROUPAS,  a  bay  of  the  province  and  cap'  s.  of  the  cape  of  Rosiers  in  Canada.     In  this  bay 

famship   of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  between  tne   is  a  sort  of  island,  which  in  reality  is  nothing  more 

bay  of  Ipetuba  and  the  island  of  Aracori.  than  a  rock  of  about  SO  toises  long,  10  high,  and 
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four  "^ide ;  tbe  which  some  assert  to  be  the  ex* 
tremitj  of  an  ancient  'wall,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  formerly  united  to  the  mountain  Jolly  in  New- 
foundland. In  its  centre  is  an  opening  in  the 
form  of  a  bow,  through  which  a  Biscayan  sloop 
sailed,  and  from  that  period  the  isle  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Horadada.  Sailors  know  when 
they  are  near  this  bay  by  a  mountain  which  is 
level  at  the  top,  and  standing  higher  than  the 
others  surrounaing  it,  the  same  being  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Round  Table.  The  natives  who 
inhabit  the  district  of  Gaspe,  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the  rivers  on  the  shores  of  which 
they  dwell ;  and  the  principal  of  these  are  San 
Juan  Riste^^onetie,  and  Migamiche  or  Miramichi, 
called  by  the  French  Santa  Cruz.  They  are  tall, 
well  formed,  civil  and  affable  to  strangers,  and  the 
women  are  beautiful  and  chaste,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  inhabiting  a  certain  part  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast ;  where,  from  the  abuse  of  spirits  in- 
troduced among  them  by  the  French,  they  have  lost 
this  estimable  virtue ;  the  men  also  that  afiability 
^hich  was  peculiar  to  them.  They  are,  on  the 
contrary,  constantly  provoking  to  fight  whomso- 
ever they  meet,  upon  the  smallest  pretext,  and  often 
without  any  motive  at  all,  not  only  the  Europeans 
but  their  friends,  wives,  and  children;  offering 
violence  io  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way, 
and  with  difficulty  restrained  from  laying  violent 
hands  upon  themselves.  One  peculiarity  ob- 
served by  the  Father  Clerc,  who  resided  several 
years  amongst  them,  and  particularly  those  called 
the  Miraroichi,  is,  that  although  they  have  no 
symptom  of  any  religion  further  than  the  mere 
act  of  prostrating  themselves  before  the  sun  when 
it  shines,  they  nad,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  in  their  country,  a  profound  veneration 
for  a  cross,  which  they  used  to  carry  about  with 
them,  esteeming  the  same  to  be  a  most  powerful 

Sreservative.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the 
rencb  gave  them  the  name  of  tbe  Cross-bearers, 
and  to  their  river  the  name  of  La  Cruz  or  the  Cross. 
Some  affirm  that  these  Indians  are  the  most  expert 
mariners  of  any  in  these  regions ;  that  they  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  of 
tbe  compass,  which  they  divided  into  five  parts  or 
rhumbs,  and  of  various  other  particulars,  which 
are  related  by  the  above  Father  Clerc  in  his  work 
called  the  Gaspesia^  printed  at  Paris  in  1691. 

[GASPEE  or  Namquit  Point,^  seven  miles  $• 
of  Providence,  (Rhode  Island),  projecting  firom  the 
«D.  shore  of  Providence  river,  remarkable  as  bein^ 
the  place  where  the  British  armed  schooner,  called 
the  0aspee,  was  burnt,  June  10,  1772,  by  about 
60  men  from  Providence,  painted  like  Narraganset 
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Indians.  Foi*  tie  cause  of  this  transaction,  see 
Gordon^s  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol. 
i.  p.  311.] 

GASPERAU,  a  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia ;  situate  on  the  e.  coast,  near  the  bay  of 
Verde,  in  the  strait  of  Canseau.  The  English  have 
built  a  fort  there. 

SSrASPESIA,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  s.  sida 
e  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  on  the  n. 
side  of  Chaleurs  bay,  in  Lower  Canada.  Its  e. 
extremity  is  cape  Hosiers.  The  Indians  called 
Gaspesians  inhabit  here.] 

GATA,  Sierras  de,  some  very  lofty  moun- 
tains of  the  coast,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Honduras,  between  the  rivers  Comecueros  and 
Cangrejo. 

Gata,  a  point  of  land  on  the  same  coast  and 
province  as  the  former  mountains,  between  the 
rivers  Tian  and  Ochoa. 

GATATUBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Sergipe  in  Brazil.  It  runs  into  the 
sea  close  to  the  great  river  of  San  Francisco. 

[GATES  County,  in  Edenton  e.  district,  N. 
Carolina,  is  boundea  n.  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  s. 
by  Chowan  county.  It  contains  5393  inhabitants, 
including  S919  slaves.    Chief  town,  Hertford.] 

GATlME,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Parani. 

GATO,  BuGio  DE,  a  watch-house  on  the  top 
of  a  rock  close  to  the  coast  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Carta^na,  between  the  Galera  de 
Zamba  and  the  pomt  of  Carvajal.  It  serves  to 
give  advice  of  vessels. 

GATOS  or  Cat  Island.  [See  St.  Salva- 
dor.] 

Gatun,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Panami,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  built 
on  the  point  of  land  on  the  shore  of  river  Cbagre^ 
and  at  the  mouth  where  it  is  entered  by  a  river  of 
this  name.  This  fort  is  well  situated  to  command 
the  entrance  of  the  river. 

GAVAINS,  or  Gavaynes,  a  nation  of  infidel 
Indians,  but  little  known,  who  inhabit  the  borders 
of  the  river  Yetau. 

GAVITOS,  some  isles  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  government  of  Maracaibo,  and  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela :  they  are  five,  and  are  situate 
on  tbe  side  of  the  cape  of  S.  Roman,  oti  the 
e.  part. 

GAUCHE,  a  river  of  Hispaniola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  at  the  w.  point,  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  Jaquemil. 

[GAY  Head  ia  a  kind  of  peninsula  an  Martha's 
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Vineyard,  between  thiee  and  four  milai  in  kngtb, 
and  two  tn  breadth,  and  almost  separated  from  the 
other  part  of  the  island  by  a  large  pond.  The 
Indians  inhabiting  this  part,  -when  lately  nam* 
bered,  amounted  to  303.  The  soil  is  good,  and 
only  requires,  cultivation  to  produce  most  yege- 
tabies  in  perfection.  There  are  evident  marks  of 
there  having  been  volcanoes  formerly  on  this  pen* 
insnla.  The  marks  of  four  or  five  craters  are 
plainly  to  be  seen.  The  most  $.  and  probably  the 
most  ancient,  as  it  is  grown  over  with  grass,  now 
called  the  Devil's  Den,  is  at  least  SO  rods  over 
at  the  top,  14i  at  the  bottom,  and  full  ISO  feet  at 
the  sides,  exoept  that  which  is  next  the  sea,  where 
it  is  open.  A  man  now  alive  relates,  that  bis  mo- 
ther could  remember  when  it  was  common  to  see 
a  light  upon  Gay  head  in  the  night-time.  Others 
say,  their  ancestors  have  told  them,  that  the  whale- 
men used  to  guide  themselves  in  the  night  by  the 
lights  that  were  seen  upon  Gay  bead.  The  sea 
has  made  such  encroachments  here,  that  within 
80  years  it  has  swept  off  15  or  90  rods.  The  ex- 
tremity of  Gay  head  is  the  5.  ?js.  point  of  the  Vine- 
yafd.  Lat.  41*  18'  n.  Lo|ig.  70°  45'  o.  from 
Greenwich.] 

GAYES,  CohhAno  de,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  belonging  to  the  district  of 
tbe  division  of  the  former,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Bobonaza*  It  is,  at  the  present  day |.  entirely 
rvined. 

GEAPA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  akaldia  mc^or  of  Yahualica  in  Nueva  £s- 
paite.     It  contains  SB3  families  of  Indians. 

GEBHOEDERS,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea ; 
situate  near  the  coasit  of  the  province  and  captain' 
skip  of  8.  Vicente  in  Brazil,  close  to  the  island 
Grande. 

GEGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  andgo- 
TenimeBt  of  Cartagena ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  S.  George,  or  S.  Jorge. 

rGEKELEMUEKPECHlJENK,  atownof  the 
Delaware  Indians,  on  a  creek  of  the  same  pame,  a 
heaA  water  of  the  Muskingum.  This  wa  the 
northemniDst  Moravian  settlement  on  Muskiogum 
river.  It  lies  IS  miles  n.  e.  by  9i.  of  Salem,  and 
98 II.  w.  of  Pittsburg.] 

GEME8,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of  Nuevo 
Mexico ;  ntuate  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which  en- 
ters the  Grande  of  the  N. 

GEMESIA,  a  fort  constructed  by  the  French 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  San  Juan,  after  the  capture 
of  Pentaugoet.  In  1674,  it  was  taken  by  suq)ri6e 
by  1 10  Englbh. 
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GENES,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Guayana^ 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French. 
^  Genes,  an  island  of  this  provmce,  in  which  the 
French  have  an  establishment. 

[GENESSEE,  a  township  in  Ontario  county. 
New  York,  having  217  electors.] 

[Genessee  Country,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  bounded  n.  and  n.  w,  by  lake 
Ontario,  s.  by  Pennsylvania,  c.  by  the  a>.  part  of 
the  military  townships  in  Onondago  county,  and 
w.  by  lake  Erie  and  Niagara  river.  It  is  a  rich 
tract  of  countrv,  and  well  watered  by  lakes  and 
rivers;  one  of  the  latter,  Genessee  river,  gives 
name  to  this  tract.  It  is  generally  flat,  the  rivers 
sluggish,  the  soil  moist,  and  the  fakes  numerous.] 

E Genessee  River.     See  Chenessee.I 
GENEVA,  a  lake  in  Upper  Canada,  which 
forms  the  w.  extremity  of  lake  Ontario ;  to  which 
it  is  ]oined  by  a  short  and  narrow  strait.] 

[Geneva,  a  post-town  in  Onondago  county. 
New  York,  on  the  great  road  from  Albany  to 
Niagara ;  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  n.  w.  corner 
of  Seneca  lake,  about  37  miles  w.  of  Oneida  castle, 
and  95  s.  e.  from  Niagara.  The  Friends  settle- 
ment lies  about  18  miles  below  this.  Here  were 
SO  log-houses,  and  a  few  other  buildings  se- 
veral years  ago,  which  have  much  increased 
since.] 

rGENEVIEVE,  St.  or  Missire,  a  village 
in  Louisiana,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mfssissippi, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  village  of  Kaska&kias,  eiglit 
miles  s,  of  fort  Chartres.  It  contained,  about  ^ 
Tears  ago,  upwjards  of  J  00  houses,  and  460  inha- 
bitants, besides  Negroes.] 

GENIBABU,  a  smallriver  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rio  Grande  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  rivers  Cinimaniri  and  Grande. 

GENIZAROS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  are  held  bv  the  religious  order  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  Nuevo  ftfexico. 

GENOVES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  n.  and  en- 
ters the  Rio  Negro. 

GENTE,  Bay  of  the,  on  the  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  where  the  Admiral  Pedro  Sarmiento 
took  possession,  for  the  twelfth  time,  of  the  sur* 
rounaing  territory  for  the  Spanish  crown,  found- 
ing the  colony  and  city  of  San  Felipe ;  which  af- 
terwards was  destroyed,  from  its  inhabitants  hav- 
ing perished  with  hunger.  Thomas  Candish,  on 
passing  it,  also  called  it  Port  of  Hunger  or  Famine, 
from  the  above  circumstance. 

GfiNTB|  an  island  of  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
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at  the  n.  entrance  of  the  third  narrow  pass  called 
the  Passage.    ' 

Gente,  a  bay  in  the  same  strait,  and  on  the  n. 
coast,  between  the  cape  Quade  and  the  baj  of  San 
Joseph. 

GEORGE'S,  St.  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Gra* 
nada,  one  of  the  Antilles,  founded  after  the  peace 
of  1762.  In  1771,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
a  terrible  fire ;  which  misfortune  again  occurred  in 
1775,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  houses  haying  been 
built  of  wood  :  the  loss  was  estimated  at  500,000/. 
[The  town  now  makes  a  very  handsome  appear- 
ance, has  a  spacious  square  or  parade ;  the  nouses 
are  built  of  brick,  and  tiled  or  slated ;  some  few 
are  built  of  stone,  excepting  the  warehouses  and 
dwellii^«houses  round  the  harbour,  which  are 
mostly  wooden  buildings.  These  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  separated  from  the  town  by  a  very  steep 
and  rocky  hill,  the  houses  on  which,  with  the 
trees  which  serve  for  shade,  have  a  romantic  ap« 
pearance.  The  town  is  computed  to  contain  about 
SOOO  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy  mer- 
chants. This  was  its  situation  before  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Negroes :  of  its  present  state  we  hare 
not  authentic  information.] 

[George's,  St.  a  cape  and  island  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  river  Appalachicola,  on  the  coast  of  E. 
Florida.  Cape  St.  George's  lies  about  six  leagues 
to  the  €.  of  cape  Blaize,  being  an  elbow  of  the 
largest  of  St.  Georges's  islands,  in  lat.  89°  28'  n. 
Tl^re  is  a  large  shoal  running  out  from  it  a  consi- 
derable way,  but  how  far  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. The  coast  between  it  and  cape  Blaize 
forms  a  kind  of  hollow  bay,  with  deep  soundings 
and  a  soft  bottom.  There  are  two  islands  to  the 
n.  Wm  of  St.  George's  cape ;  that  nearest  to  it  is 
small,  and  remarkable  for  a  clump  of  straggling 
irees  on  the  middle  of  it ;  the  other  is  pretty  large, 
and  of  a  triangular  form,  and  reaches  within  three 
leafifues  of  cape  Blaize,  having  a  passage  at  each 
end  of  it  for  smril  craft  into  the  bay,  between 
these  islands  and  the  river  Appalachicola;  but 
this  bay  is  full  of  shoals  and  oyster-banks,  and 
there  is  not  above  two  or  three  feet  water  at  most  in 
any  of  the  branches  of  that  river.] ' 

[GisoaoE,  Fort,  was  situated  on  point  Comfort, 
at  the  mouth  of  James  river,  and  five  miles  n.  e.  of 
Craney  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  river,  in 
Virginia.     See  Comfort.] 

[Geo EG E,  Fort  King,  an  ancient  fort  in 
Georgia,  which  stood  five  miles  n.  e,  of  the  town 
of  Darien,  in  Liberty  county  ;  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  creek  which  flows  into  the  ocean  opposite  Sa* 
pelo  idand.    It  is  now  in  ruins.] 
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[GeoncK,  Lake,  in  E;  Florida,  is  a  dihlion  of 
the  river  St.  Juan  or  St.  John,  and  called  also^ 
Great  Lake.  It  is  about  15  miles  wide,  and  gene- 
rally about  15  or  SO  feet  deep,  excepting  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  where  lies  a  bar,  which  car* 
ties  eight  or  nine  feet  water.  The  laJce  is  beautif 
fied  with  two  or  three  fertile  islands.  The  largest 
is  about  two  miles  broad,  and  eommands  a  most 
delightful  and  exteiisive  prospect  of  the  watets^ 
islands,  e.  and  ».  shores  or  the  lake,  the  capes,  the 
bay,  and  mount  Royal ;  and  to  the  s.  the  view  is 
very  extensive.  Here  are  evident  marks  of  a  large 
town  of  the  aborigines,  and  the  island  appears  to 
have  been  once  the  chosen  residence  of  an  Indian, 
prince.  On  the  site  of  this  ancient  town  stands  a 
very  pompous  Indian  mount,  or  conical  pyramid 
of  earth,  from  which  runs,  in  a  straight  line,  a 
grand  avenue  or  Indian  highway,  through  a  mag^ 
nificent  grove  of  magnolias,  live  oaks,  pafans,  am 
orange  trees,  terminating  at  the  verge  of  a  large, 
green,  level  savanna.  From  iragments  du^  up,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  thickly  inhabited  town. 
See  St.  John's  River.] 

[Xteorgb,  Lake,  lies  to  the  s.  of  lake  Cliam- 
plain,  and  its  waters  lie  about  100  ieet  higher. 
The  portage  between  the  two  lakes  is  a  mile  and  a 
half;  but  with  a  small  expence  miffht  be  reduced 
to  60  yards  ;  and  with  one  or  two  locks  might  be 
made  navigable  through  for  batteux.  It  is  a  most 
clear,  beautiful  collection  of  water ;  36  miles  long, 
and  from  one  to  seven  wide.  It  embosoms  mqie 
than  SOO  islands,  some  say  S65 ;  very  few  of  which 
are  anything  more  than  barren  rocks,  covered 
with  heath,  and  a  few  cedar,  spruce,  and  hemlock 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  abundance  of  rattle-snakes. 
On  each  side  it  is  skirted  b^  prodigioas  moun- 
tains, from  which  large  quantities  of  red  oedar  are 
annually  carried  to  New  York  for  ship  timber. 
The  lake  is  full  of  fishes,  and  some  of  the  best 
kind,  as  the  black  or  Oswego  bass,  also  large 
speckled  trouts.  It  was  called  lake  Sacrament  by 
the  French,  who,  in  former  times,  were  at  the 
pains  to  procure  this  water  ibr  sacramental  uses  in 
all  their  churches  in  Canada ;  hence  probably  it 
derived  its  name.  The  remains  of  lort  George 
stand  at  the  5.  end  of  the  lake,  about  14  miles  it. 
by  w.  of  fort  Edward,  on  Hudson  river.  The 
famous  fort  of  Ticonderoga,  which  stood  at  the  tt. 
side  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  where  it  discharged 
its  waters  into  lake  Cbamplain,  is  tk>w  in  ruins. 
See  Champljiin,  and  Ticondbroga.] 

[George's.  St.  an  island  and  parish  belonffing 
to  the  B«rmuaa  iries,  in  the  West  Indies.  Lat. 
3!2»45'ii.    hoag.  63P  3(y  tc.;\ 
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[Gsorob'bi  St.  a  large  and  deep  bay  on  the  9. 
tide  of  Newfoundland  isund.     Lat.  4R^  IS'  »•] 

[Gbobob's  Bank,  St.  a  fislHng  bank  in  the  At* 
lantic  ocean,  e.  of  cape  Cod,  in  Massachusetts* 
It  extends  from  it.  to  s.  between  lat.  41^  15' 
and  48^  SS'  it.1 

v^GcoBOE's'keY,  St.  was  one  of  the  principal 
British  settlements  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  daring  the  American 
war,  but  retaken  by  the  British  soon  after. 

The  British  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  shore, 
and  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  were  surrendered  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  at  the  Spanish  convention, 
signed  at  London  the  14th  of  Jfuly  1786.] 

[Geo bob's  River,  St.  in  St.  Mary^s  county, 
Maryland,  is  a  very  broad  but  short  creek,  whose 
mouih  lies  between  I^iney  point  and  St.  Marj^'s 
river,  on  the  fi.  bank  of  the  Potowmack,  opposite 
the  island  of  the  same  name.]) 

{^Gbobge's  River,  St.  inXincoln  county,  dis* 
trict  of  Maine,  or  rather  an  arm  of  the  sea,  lies 
about  two  leagues  s.  w.  of  Penobscot  bay.  Four 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  this  river-  stands  Tho* 
maston.  This  river  is  navigable  for  brigs  and 
ships  of  large  burden  up  to  the  narrows ;  and  from 
thence  about  four  miles  higher,  to  nearly  the  head 
of  the  tide,  for  sloops  and  schooners  of  80  or  90 
tons.  It  is  about  half  a  league  wide  up  to  the  nar- 
rowa.  Of  late  several  considerable  vessels  have 
.been  built  in  this  river,  which  are  employed  in 
coasting,  and  sometimes  in  foreign  voya^.  There 
.are  now  owned  in  this  river,  thoogh  it  does  not 
.in  all  exceed  four  leagues  in  length,  one  brig,  two 
topsail  schooners,  and  nine  sloops :  in  all  about 
1100  tons.  The  navigation,  however,  is  generally 
interrupted  in  winter,  when  not  only  the  streams 
through  tiie  country,  but  the  salt-water  rivers,  are 
locked  up  until  spring.  Fish  abound  here,  of  al- 
most all  kinds,  in  their  season ;  and  even  lobsters, 
•oysters,  clams,  and  other  delicacies  of  the  aqueous 
kind,  are  plentiful  in  this  river.] 

[Georoe^s,  St.  a  village  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  on  a  creek  of  its 
own  name,  which  falls  into  Delaware  river  four 
miles  bdow,  a  little  above  Reedy  island.  It  is  1 1 
miles  ^.  by  w.  of  Wilmington,  and  33  s.w.  of 
niiladelphia.] 

[GEORGETOWN,  the  chief  town  of  Sussex 
county,  Delaware,  is  situated  16  miles  w.  s.  u^  of 
Lewistown^  and  103  $,  of  Philadelphia.  It  con- 
tains about  30  bouses,  and  has  lately  be^i  made 
the  seat  of  the  county  courts.] 

[Gboroetown,  a  post-town  in  Maryland ; 
situated  in  Kent  county,  on  the  e.  side  of  Chesa- 
peak  bay,  of  about  30  houses.    It  is  nine  miles 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sassafras,  being  seated 
on  the  #•  side,  opposite  to  Frederick,  13  fs«  e.  of 
Chester,  and  50  i.  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[Gborgetowk,  a  village  of  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania ;  situated  on  the  s.  e,  side  of  Monont^ 

Khela  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Greorge's  creek, 
ere  a  number  of  boats  are  annually  built  for  the 
trade  and  emigration  to  the  w,  country.  It  lies  16 
miles  s.  w.  of  union.] 

fGeoRGETOWN,  a  post-town  and  port  of  entry 
in  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  ter? 
ritory  of  Columbia.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
number  of  small  bills,  upon  the  n,  bank  of  Potow- 
mack river;  bounded  e.  by  Rock  creek,  which 
separates  it  from  Washington  city,  and  lies  three 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  seven  it.  of  Alexandria. 
It  contains  about  830  houses,  several  of  which  are 
elegant  and  commodious.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  established  a  college  here,  for  the  promotion 
of  general  literature,  which  is  at  present  in  a  very 
flourishing  state.  The  building  being  found  in* 
adequate  to  contain  the  number  of  students  that 
applied,  a  large  addition  has  been  made  to  it. 
Georgetown  carries  on  a  small  trade  with  Europe 
and  the  W.  Indies.  The  exports  in  one  year, 
ending  Sept.  30,  1794,  amounted  to  the  value  of 
1S8,SS1  dollars.  It  is  S7  miles  «.  w.  of  Balti- 
more, and  186  s.  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[Geougbtown,  in  Lincoln  county,  district  of 
Maine,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Kennebeck 
river.  It  was  incorporated  in  1716,  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  countv,  and  contains  1333  inhabitants. 
It  is  bounded  5.  by  the  ocean,  u>.  by  the  towns  of 
Uarpswell  and  Brunswick,  n.  w.  by  Bath,  and  e. 
by  Woolwich  ;  being  entirely  surrounded  by  na- 
vigable waters,  excepting  about  two  miles  of  land^ 
.which  divides  the  waters  of  Winnagance  creek,  a 
part  of  the  Kennebeck,  from  an  arm  or  influx  c^ 
Casco  bay,  called  Stephen's  river. 

The  entrance  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebeck  river  is 
guided  on  the  e.  by  Parker's  island,  belonging  to 
this  township.  It  contains  about  S8,000  acres  of 
land  and  salt  marsh,  and  is  inhabited  by  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  people  of  the  townsb  ip.  This 
was  the  spot  on  which  the  Europeans  first  attempted 
to  colonize  New  England,  in  the  vear  1607.  It  is 
a  part  of  what  was  called  Sagadahock  ;  and  the 
patentees  of  the  Plymouth  company  began  here  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  state.  They  sent 
over  a  number  of  civil  and  military  officers,  and 
about  100  people.  By  various  misfortunes  they 
^  were  forced  to  give  up  the  settlement ;  and  in  1608, 
'  the  whole  number  who  survived  the  winter  returned 
to  England. 

There  was  a  tradition  among  the  Norridgewalk 
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Indiatii,  that  these  planters  inrited  a  naniber  ci 
the  natives,  who  had  come  to  trade  with  them;  to 
draw  a  small  cannon  by  a  rope,  and  that  when  thej 
were  ranged  in  a  line,  the  wnite  people  discharged 
fhe  piece,  and  thereby  killed  and  wounded  seve- 
ral of  them*  The  resentment  of  the  natives  at  this 
treacherous  murder  obliged  the  Europeans  tore-em- 
bark  the  next  summer.  Georgetown  is  15  miles  t. 
of  Pownalborough,  and  170  ir.  by  e.  of  Boston,] 

[Georgetown,  a  post-town  of  Geoma,  in  the 
county  of  Oglethorpe,  53  miles  s.  »•  of  Augusta, 
surrounded  by  a  poor  country ;  but,  nevertheless, 
exhibits  marks  of  growing  prosperity,] 

[Georgetown,  a  large  maritime  district  in  the 
lower  country  of  S.  Carolina  ;  situated  in  the  $,  e» 
part  of  the  state ;  bounded  ft .  f .  by  the  state  of  N. 
Carolina,  s.  e.  by  the  ocean,  s.  w.  by  Santee  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Charleston  district,  and  it.  w, 
by  Camden  and  Cheraw  districts.  It  is  about  118 
miles  from  n.  to  s.  and  63  from  e.  to  w,  and  is  di« 
Vided  into  the  parishes  of  All  Saints,  Prince  George, 
and  Prince  Frederick.  It  contains,  according  to 
the  census  of  1790,  3S,1S9  inhabitants,  ef  whom 
13,131  are  slaves.  It  sends  to  the  state  legislature 
JO  representatives  and  three  senators,  and  pays 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  3585/.  13i.  6^.] 

S Georgetown,  a  post-town,  port  of  entry, 
capital  of  the  above  district,  and  ts  situated 
on  a  spot  near  which  several  streams  unite  their 
waters,  and  form  a  broad  stream  called  Winyaw 
bay,  12  mQes  from  the  sea.  See  Pedee  River. 
Its  situation  connects  it  with  an  extensive  back 
country  of  both  the  Carolinas,  and  would  be  a 
place  of  vast  importance,  were  it  not  for  a  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  Winyaw  bay,  which  interrupts 
the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  above  11  wet 
water,  and  is  in  manyrespects  a  dangerous  place. 
It  contains  above  900  nouses,  buiU;  chiefly  of 
wood.  The  public  buildings  are  a  court-house, 
gaol,  and  academy ;  three  churches,  of  which 
the  Episcopalians,  "Baptists,  and  Methodists,  have 
one  each.  There  is  here  a  small  trade  to  the  W. 
Indies.  The  exports  for  one  year,  ending  Sept. 
30,  1795,  were  to  the  value  of  21,511  dollars.  It 
Is  60  miles  n.  e.  by  n.  of  Charleston,  68  s.  w.  of 
Wilmin|[>ton,  N.  Carolina,  and  681  from  Philadel- 
phia.    Lat.  33°  27'  n.    Long.  79°  6'  ».] 

GEORGIA,  a  province  and  colony  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  N.America;  it  has  Louisiana  to  the  tv. 
Tennessee  to  the  it.  Carolina  to  the  n.e.  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  e.  and  Florida  to  the  s.  It  is  divided 
into  the  following  counties,  Savannah,  Halifax, 
Auguj^ta,  and  Southern,  in  the  year  1732,  cer- 
tain English  gentlemen,  moved  by  a  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  and  through  a  compassion  for  the 
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misery  of  mm  j  poor  pecqpiei  mopoaed  (o  Vmb 
George  II.  the  estabU^ment  of  a  oolony  in  this 
country,  which  they  considered  not  infericMr  to  any 
of  the  settlements  in  America^  either  for  sitnatios 
or  climate ;  since,  although  it  was  desert  and  fall 
of  forests,  which  sorved  as  shelter  to  some  Ifidiaos 
and  exiles,  yet  that  it  was  capable  of  hi^h  culti- 
vation, and  of  being  made  one  of  the  best  countries 
in  the  world  ;  as  it  would,  moreover,  be  ot*  con- 
siderable advantage  to  Caiolina,  and  serve  as  a 
good  frontier  agauist  the  Spaniards,  (he  French, 
and  the  Indians.  These  reasons  induced  the  £w» 
lish  government  to  nominate  a  oompaay  fixrthe 
establishment  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  whick 
would'  comprehend  the  whole  country  situate  be- 
tween the  most  n.  course  of  the  river  Savannah, 
and  the  #•  shore  of  the  Atalamacha ;  and  to  this  ia^ 
tent  the  patent  was  granted  for  90  years,  with  au^ 
thority  during  this  time  to  nomtnale  the  govemcNr 
and  other  officers.  The  patent  had  upon  its  seal 
two  figures  of  rivers  issuing  from  two  urns,  and 
between  these  the  genius  of  we  colony  seated,  har- 
11^  on  her  head  tte  crown  of  liberty,  in  one  hand 
a  spear,  and  in  the  other  a  comoeopia^  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  the  following  motto,  <<  Colony^ 
Georgia^  Augutia  /''  and  on  the  levense  part  some 
silk  worms,  with  this  inscriptioo,  ^^  Nam  Mi  sed 
aliii.**  This  colony,  when  it  left  England,  con- 
sisted of  1 16  poor  persons,  provided  with  instn^ 
ments  for  labonr,  as  well  as  arms,  ammunition, 
and  74  pieces  of  cannon;  the  piurliament  having  ad- 
vaooed  by  way  of  encouragement  10,000/.  sterling, 
and  having  nominated  for  govemcH'  Mr.  Oglethorp; 
who  giving  testimony  of  the  most  active  disposi- 
tions, commanded  the  prohilntion  of  the  impoita^> 
tion  of  Negroes  and  of  spirits,  h&Ag  well  aware  of 
the  inconveniences  produced  by  bou  these  articles 
in  the  other  establisnments.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, experience  proved  to  him  his  error ;  for 
spirits  wore  always  reckoned  necessary  here  to  qua- 
lify the  water,  wnich  is  bad  and  unwaolesome,  and 
the  labour  of  the  N^roes  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  dimaie :  moreover, 
he  soon  discovered  that  a  great  part  of  the  colonists 
were  gradually  deserting,  offended,  no  doubt,  at 
the  law  by  which  property  could  descend  only  in 
the  male  line  ;  and  in  short,  disorders  were  getting 
to  a  great  head,  when  the  English  government 
thought  proper  io  revoke  the  concession,  took 
charge  ot^  the  province,  and  annulled  all  the  rules 
that  bad  been  established.  Even  this,  however, 
did  not  produce  any  great  advantage ;  for  now  the 
cnhivalion  of  vines,  silk,  and  otiier  things,  began 
before  there  were  sufficient  hands  to  be  employed. 
But  immediately  afier  followed  the.treaty  ofal|i- 
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imoe  with  tke  Yammnommi  Indians,  ami  the  nume* 
rous  nation  of  the  Creeks,  whose  king^  by  name 
Tomochichij  came  to  England  with  his  wife  and 
son  to  ratify  the  same.  In  1735  arrived  a  rein- 
Ibrcement  of  160  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  esta* 
Uished  themselves  in  a  territory,  to  which  they 

SLve  the  name  of  Darien,  in  memory  of  the  esta- 
isbraeiit  they  had  formed  in  the  province  of  this 
name  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  (1700)  ;  and  ia 
1737  arrived  a  regiment  of  600  men,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  dislike  to  the  Spanish  governor  of  San 
A^ustin  of  La  Florida,  who  attacked  this  colony, 
'vrnen  it  was  defended  by  the  aforesaid  Governor 
Ogfethorp, 

The  whole  of  the  coast  of  Georgia  is  defended 
by  a  thread  of  islands,  which  runs  alon^  its  whole 
extent ;  and  for  more  than  70  miles  it  is  full  of 
sand-banks.  But  the  vessels  have  a  good  anchor* 
agCy  and  a  secure  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
myannah ;  and  to  the  s.  of  this  river  is  a  clear 
and  quiet  basin,  called  Teky^sound,  where  many 
ships  may  lay  at  anchor  in  14  foot  water,  with  a 
safe  place  for  embarkation,  since  the  tide  on  this 
coast  rises  seven  feet. 

In  this  province  are  several  cities,  namely,  the 
Savannah,  Auffusta,  £benezer,  which  are  situate 
<m  the  shore  ofthe  river  of  the  name  of  the  first- 
mentioned  ;  and  on  the  s*  is  that  of  Frederick,  in 
the  island  of  St.  Simon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alatamacha,  with  different  forts  for  its  own  de- 
fence and  that  of  the  country. 

This  country  produces  abundance  of  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  end  barley,  and  the  two  latter  are  of 
the  very  best  quality.  The  wheat  is  sowed  in 
May,  and  gathered  in  June.  It  also  yields  quan- 
tities of  potatoes,  melons,  water-meions,  quinces, 
common  £n^Ush  pease,  which  with  scKue  little 
care  and  cultivation  might  be  produced  the  whole 
jrear  round ;  beans,  sallad  of  all  kinds  and  in  re- 
^lar  succession,  also  fn^jrant  herbs,  wild  grapes 
in  abundance,  and  cherries  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  England,  and  which  ripen  in  Mav :  these 
are  also  found  in  some  gardens  and  orchards,  as 
are  pears,  apples,  and  apricots,  mulberry  trees 
vrhich  bear  twice  a  year,  as  also  white  mulberries, 
the  leaf  of  which  is  peculiarly  good  for  silk- 
worms. The  olives  and  oranges  here  are  very 
good,  and  most  particularly  in  the  f.  part  of  the 
province,  \vhere  one  of  the  latter  has  beim  known  to 
grow  to  the  height  of  15  feet  in  seven  years.  The 
principal  of  the  trees  used  for  building  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  pine,  which  is  found  in  great  abund- 
ance, oaks  of  six  or  seven  kinds,  Uack  walnuts, 
cedars,  white  and  black  cypress,  laurels,  and  myr- 
Iks,  with  which  are  made  torches ;  and  sasw^ras, 


which  infused  in  water  makes  ^  whotesone  drink, 
in  the  woods  are  a  quantity  of  birds,  and  particu^ 
larly  in  th^  winter  season,  which  begins  in  Noyem* 
ber  and  finishes  in  March  :  there  are  ducks^  wild 
turkeys  weighing  from  20  to  30  lbs.  turUe-doves^ 
curlews,  wcNddcocks,  and  partridges  smaller  than 
those  of  £arope.    The  animals  are  hares,  rabbits 
of  good  flavour ;  and  when  the  sc^n  is  verv  cold, 
in  the  n*  parts  there  are  ffreat  flights  of  pigeons, 
which  may  be  easily  killed.    Here  are  also  some 
tigers,  but  they  are  small;  bears, which,  when  they 
are  sucklines,  have  the  flavour  of  sucking  pigs  ; 
wolves,  and  many  species  of  serpents,  dthough 
these  are  not  venomous,  save  that  of  the  rattle- 
snake, against  the  bite  of  which  the  Indians  have  a 
certain  antidote,  if  the  same  be  only  immediately 
applied.     In  the  rivers  are  found  sea  wolves,  alli- 
gators, and  an  infinite  variety  offish,  which  in  the- 
summer  are  extremely  cheap ;  the  same  also  as  are 
the  various  kind  of  shell-fish  found  here.    Articles 
of  food  are  in  general  reasonsdble,  as  is  English 
beer,  also  rum  from  the  other    colonies.    TThe 
brandy  and  wine  commonly  drank  here  comes  from 
Madeira,  though  that  which  is  in  highest  estima- 
tion is  from  Lisbon.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  plen- 
tiful, and  they  will  continue  to  be  more  so  oaily, 
since  many  have  been  [Janted.  .Soap  here  is  also 
very  cheap^  but  the  most  useful  manufacture  is 
that  of  silk,  since  the  climate  is  very  friendly  to  the 
breeding  of  silk-worms,  and  the  territory  for  the 
cultivatum  of  the  mulberry.     There   are  some 
hopes  of  making  wine,  notwithstanding  the  great 
difficulties  that  have  hitherto  obtained,  the  skm  of 
the  grape  not  being  of  sufficient  consistency  to  con- 
tain the  juice,  and  consequently  bursting  as  the 
grape  eets  ripe.    The  winters  in  the  spring  equi- 
nox kul  the .  stocks  of  the  vines,  and  those  whicji 
are  brought  from  Europe  are  destroyed  by  the  in- 
sects of  the  countrv ;  but  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  European  vines  bein^  ingrafted 
with  those  of  the  country,  the  above  obiections  are 
almost  entirely  obviated,  since  they  thus  sprout 
much  Inter,  and  thus  escape  the  influence  of  the 
frost ;  the  berk  also  is  much  stronger,  and  resists 
the  insects.    Some  of  the  vines  that  were  brought 
from  Portugal  have  succeeded  well  enough,  even 
in  the  most  barren  part  of  this  province^  which,  ia 
a  word,  only  wants  hands  to  cultivate  it.    The 
principal  rivers  bv  which  it  is  irrigated  are  the 
Savannah,  Altamaba  or  George,  and  St  Mary,  the 
which  divides  it  from  Florida.    Its  principal  ports 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  two  former  rivers.    The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  very  uncertain,  and  that 
of  the  Negroes  and  slavesi  we  are  assured,  exceeds 
14,000. 
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The  following  list  shews  the  exports  of  the  pro* 
ductions  for  23  jears,  and  the  progress  of  com- 
meroe.  The  first  column  is  the  year,  the  second 
the  nvrober  of  the  vessels,  the  third  the  yalue  of 
their  cargoes  in  pounds  sterling.  The  capital  of 
Georgia  is  Savannah. 


1760   - 

8 

2,004 

1761 

11 

3,810 

1752 

17 

4,841 

1753 

23 

6,403 

1754 

42 

9,507 

1755 

62 

16,744 

1756 

42 

17,766 

1757 

44 

16,649 

1758 

21 

8,613 

1759 

48 

12,694 

1760 

37 

20,852 

1761 

45 

16,870 

1762 

57 

27,021 

1763 

92 

47,551 

1764 

116 

56,026 

1765 

148 

73,426 

1766 

164 

81,228 

1767 

154 

67,092 

1768 

186 

92,284 

1769 

181 

86,480 

1770 

186 

99,383 

1771 

186 

.   106,387 

1772 

217 

.   121,677 

[Georgia,  now  one  of  the  United  States  of  N. 
America,  is  situated  between  lat.  SO^  37'  and  35^  n. 
and  between  long.  80^  58'  and  9P  30'  w.  bein^ 
about  600  miles  in  length,  and  on  an  average  250 
in  breadth.     It  was  foriperly  divided  into  parishes, 
afterwards  into  three  districts,  but  lately  into  two 
districts,  viz.  Upper  and  Lower,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  24  counties,  as  follow :  in  the  Lower 
district  are  Camden,  Glynn,  Liberty,  Chatham, 
Bryan,  Mcintosh,  Effingham,  Scriven,  and  Burke. 
The  counties  in  the  Upper  district  are  Montgo- 
mery, WashinMon,  Hancock,  Greene,  FrankHn, 
Oglethorpe,  Elbert,  Wilkes,  Lincoln,   Warren, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  Bullock,  Columbia,  and  Rich- 
mond.    The  principal  towns  are  Augusta,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  government,  Savannah,  the  for- 
mer capital  of  the  state,  Sunbury,  Brunswick, 
Frederica,  Washington,  and  Louisville,  which  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  state  ;  and  here  are  deposited 
the  records  of  the  state,  such  of  them  as  a  late 
legislature  did  not  order  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  Georgia  are. 
Savannah,  which  separates  itself  from  S.  Carolina; 
Ogeechee  river,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  for- 
mer ;  and  Alatamaba,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
Athcrs.  Besides  these  and  their  numerous  branches, 


there  is  Turfle  river,  Little  SItilla,  Great  Sitilla, 
Crooked  river,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  s.  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The 
rivers  in  the  middle  and  w.  parts  will  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Georgia  Western  Territory. 
All  these  are  stored  with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  as 
rock,  mullet,  whiting,  shad,  trout,  drum,  bass,  cat- 
fish, white,  brim,  and  sturgeon  ;  and  the  bays  and 
lagoons  are  supplied  with  ovsters,  and  other  shell- 
fish, crabs,  shrimps,  &c.  The  clams,  in  particular, 
are  large,  their  meat  white,  tender,  and  delicate. 
The  shark  and  great  black  stingray  are  insatiable 
cannibals,  and  very  troublesome  to  the  fishermen. 
The  chief  lake  or  marsh  is  Ekanfanoka,  by  some 
called  Ouaquaphenogaw,  which  is  300  miles  ia 
circumference; 

The  e.  part  of  the  state,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers  Savannah  and  St. 
Mary's,  a  tract  of  country  more  than  ISO  miles 
from  11.  to  5.  and  from  50  to  80  e.  and  »•  is  levels 
without  a  hill  or  stone.    At  the  distance  of  about 
40  or  50  miles  from  the  sea  board,  or  salt  marsh, 
the  lands  begin  to  be  more  or  less  uneven,  until 
they  gradually  rise  to  mountains.    The  vast  chaia 
of  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  mountains,  which 
commence  with  the  Kaats  kill,  near  Hudson  river, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  terminate  in  Greorgis, 
60  miles  s.  of  its  n.  boundary.     From  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  spreads  a  wide  extended  plain,  of 
the  richest  soil,  and  in  a  latitude  and  climate  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  most  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  of  the  E.  Indies.     In 
the  low  country,  near  the  rice  swamps,  bilious 
complaints  and  fevers  of  various  kinds  are  pretty 
universal,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September :  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  improved,  are  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  settlers,  and  an  unfailing  source  of 
wealth.     Before  the  sickly  season  approaches,  the 
rich  planters,  with  their  families,  remove  to  the 
sea-islands,  or  some  elevated,  healthy  situation, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air.     In  the  winter  and 
spring,  pleurisies,  peripneumpnics,  and  other  in- 
flammatory disorders,  occasioned  by  violent  and 
sudden  colds,  are  considerably  common,  and  fre- 
quently fatal.     Consumptions,  epilepsies,  cancers, 
palsies,  and  apoplexies,  are  not  so  common  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  s.  as  n.  climates. 

The  winters  in  Georgia  are  very  mild  and  plea- 
sant. Snow  is  Reldom  or  never  seen ;  nor  is  vege- 
tation often  prevented  by  severe  frosts.  Cattle 
subsist  tolerably  well  during  the  winter,  feeding  in 
the  woods  and  savannas,  and  are  fatter  in  that  sea- 
son than  in  any  other,  in  the  hilly  country,  which 
begins  about  50,  and  in  some  places  100  miles^ 
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Ifrom  the  sea,  the  air  18  pure- and  salnbrioiis,  and 
the  water  plenty  and  good.  From  June  to  Sep* 
tember,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenbeil's  thermometer 
commonly  fluctuates  from  76°  to  90° ;  in  winter, 
from  40°  to  60°.  The  most  prevailing  winds  are 
I.  w.  and  e. ;  in  winter  ft.  tr.  The  e.  wind  is 
wannest  in  winter  and  coolest  in  summer.  The  s, 
wind,  in  summer  and  fall  paHicuIarly,  is  damp, 
sultry,  unelastic,  and  of  course  unhealthy.  In  tne 
f .  e.  parts  of  this  state,  which  lie  within  a  few  de- 
grces  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  atmosphere  is  kept  in 
motion  by  impressions  from  the  tr^de-winds.  This 
purifies  the  air,  so  that  it  is  found  to  have  salutary 
effects  on  consumptive  habits. 

in  tlie  low  lands  are  the  rice  fields ;  in  the  in- 
terior and  hilly  parts,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  the 
other  productions  more  common  to  the  it.  states. 
Rice  IS  at  present  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
state;  tobacco,  wheat,  and  indigo  are  the  other 
great  articles  of  produce.  Besides  these  the  state 
yields  cotton,  silk,  corn,  potatoes,  oranges,  figs, 
olives,  pomegranates,  &c.  The  forests  consist  of 
oak,  hickory,  mulberry,  iiine,  cedar,  &c.  The 
whole  coast  is  bordered  with  islands ;  thd  principal 
of  which  are  Skidaway,  Wassaw,  Ossabaw,  St. 
Catherine's,  Sapelo,  Frederica,  Jekyl,  Cumberland, 
&c.  These  islands  are  surrounded  by  navigable 
creeks,  between  which  and  the  mainland  is  a  large 
extent  of  salt  marsh,  fronting  the  whole  state,  not 
less,  on  an  average,  than  four  or  five  miles  in 
breadth ;  intersected  with  creeks  in  various  direc- 
tions, admitting,  through  the  whole,  an  inland 
navigation,  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland, 
from  the  n.  e.  to  the  s.  e,  corners  of  the  state.  The 
e.  sides  of  these  islands  are,  for  the  roost  part,  clean, 
hardy  sandy  beaches,  exposed  to  the  wash  of  the 
ocean.  Between  these  islands  are  the  entrances  of 
the  rivers  from  the  interior  country,  winding 
through  the  low  salt  marshes,  and  delivering  their 
waters  into  the  sounds,  which  form  capacious  har- 
bours of  from  three  to  ciffht.  miles  over,  and  which 
communicate  with  each  other  by  parallel  salt 
creeks. 

The  soil  and  its  fertility  are  various,  according 
to  situation  and  different  improvement.  The 
islands  in  their  natural  state  are  covered  with  a 
plentiful  growth  of  pine,  oak,  hickory,  live  oak, 
(an  uncommonly  hard  and  very  valuable  wood)  and 
8ome  red  cedar.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
black  mould,  making  what  is  commonly  called  a 
grey  soil.  A  considerable  part  of  it,  particularly 
that  whereon  grow  the  oak,  nickory,  and  live  oak, 
is  very  rich,  and  yields  on  cultivation  good  crops 
of  indigo,  cotton,  corn,  and  potatoes.  The  soil  of 
the  mainland,  adjoining  the  marshes  and  creeks,  is 
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nearly  of  the  same  quality  wiib  that  of  the  islamfa; 
except  that  which  borders  on  those  rivers  and 
creeks  which  stretch  far  back  into  the  country. 
On  these,  immediately  after  you  leave  the  salts, 
begin  the  valuable  rice  swamps,  which,  on  culti- 
vation, afford  the  present  chief  staple  of  com- 
merce. 

The  soil  between  the  rivers,  afler  you  leave  the 
«ea  and  the  edge  of  the  swamps,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  20  or  SO  miles,  changes  from  a  grey  to  a 
red  colour,  on  which  grows  plenty  of  oak  and  hic«^ 
kory,  with  a  considerable  intermixture  of  pine.  In 
some  places  it  is  gravelly,  but  fertile,  and  so  con- 
tinues for  a  number  of  miles,  gradually  deepening 
the  reddish  colour  of  the  earth,  till  it  changes  into 
what  is  called  the  Mulatto  soil,  consisting  of  a  black 
and  red  earth.  The  Mulatto  lands  are  generally 
strong,  and  yield  large  crop  of  wheat,  tobacco, 
com,  &c.  To  this  kind  of  land  succeeds  by  turns 
a  soil  nearly  black  and  very  rich,  on  which  grow 
large  quantities  of  black  walnut,  mulberry,  &c. 
This  succession  of  different  soils  continues  uniform 
and  regular,  though  there  are  some  large  veins  of 
all  the  different  soils  intermixed ;  and  what  is  moie 
remarkable,  this  succession,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
stretches  across  this  state  nearly  parallel  with  the 
8^-coast,  and  extends  through  the  several  states 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  to  the  banks  of  Hud- 
son river. 

Cotton  was  formerly  planted  here  only  by  the 
poorer  class  of  people,  and  that  only  for  family 
use.  They  planted  two  kinds,  the  annual  and  the 
W.  Indian ;  the  former  is  low,  and  planted  every 
^ear;  the  balls  are  large,  and  the  phlox  long, 
strong,  and  perfectly  white.  The  latter  is  a  tall 
perennial  plant,  the  stalk  somewhat  shrubby,  se- 
veral of  which  rise  up  from  the  root  for  several 
vears  succesrfvely,  the  stems  of  the  former  year 
beiu^  killed  by  the  winter  frosts.  The  balls  of  the 
W .  India  cotton  are  not  quite  so  large  as  the  other, 
but  the  phlox  or  wool  is  long,  extremely  fine, 
silky,  and  white.  A  plantation  of  this  kind  will 
last  several  years,  with  moderate  labour  and  care. 
The  culture  of  cotton  i^  now  much  more  attended 
to;  several  indigo  planters  have  converted  their 
plantations  into  cotton  fields.  A  new  species  is 
about  to  be  introduced  into  this  state,  the  seed  of 
which  was  lately  brought  by  Captain  Josiah  Ro- 
berts from  Waitahoo,  one  of  the  Marquesa  islands^ 
in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  and  sent  to  a  gentleman  in 
Georgia  bv  a  member  of  the  historical  society  in 
Boston.  This  cotton  is  of  a  very  fine  texture,, 
and  is  expected  will  prove  a  considerable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  s.  states.  The  cotton  at  present  raised 
in  Georgia  is  .distinguished  by  some  into  two] 
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[khids)  t%«  ^r6^  ftAd  Mli^  fteed ;  tlte  fbnAer  k  b  denomiMted  the  Univeidt^  of  G«o^.     Tbe 

^Mited  in  (he  Upper  cotktdtyj  the  bitter  on  th«  funds  for  the  supoort  of  literary  institolionfi  aic 

«M-h1and^  and  raj^cent  lands,  and  iras  broiigfat^  princijpaUjr  in  landsi  areouating  in  the  ^hole  to 

abMt  the  year  1788)  from  Ihe  Bahamas ;  and  WfiOO  acres,  a  gteat  part  of  which  is  of  the  bnt 

there  i^Yiow  a  prospect,  that  in  a  few  Tenrs  die  finality ,  and  at  present  very  valaable;  together 

vtlift^  of  S.  Gui-okiiiii  atid<i!wrgta  «iav  t)e  able  to  with  nearly  €000/.  sterling  in  bonds,  houses,  and 

raise  more  than  10)000,000  of  pounds  of  coftton  town  lots  in  Augusta.    Other  public  property,  to 

liimtiedly  feY  eitportatten.    Itiost  of  the  tfqpical  tbeamoiutit  of  JOOO/.  in  each  county,  has  been  set 

1¥ttfts  Would  4oiirt^  in  Uiis  state  with  proper  at^  apart  for  the  purposes  ot  building  and  furnishing 

tentibn.    The  s.  t0,  ^11  of  this  Slate,  aM  the  parts  their  respective  acadeiiies.    The  fands  originally 

of  fi.  and  W.  Florida,  whidl  lie  adjmning,  will  designed  to  support  the  literary  orphan  house^ 

probaMy,i^^(Mn^fntnre  time,  beoene  the  vinejmd  founded    by   the   Rev.  George  WhitefieM,  are 

of  America.    The  cliief  articktt  of  expoti  are  rice,  chiefly  in  rice  plantations  and  Nqgftm.    On  the 

tobacco,  fndig«>,s^gO)  l^imber^  naval  storoB,  leather,  death  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon^  to  whom 

dtser-skins,  snake^rool,  myrtle  <aYid  bees  wnk,<coiti,  Mr.  Whitefield  bequeathed  this  property,  as  tru5« 

'  atid  live  stock.     The  plmvlerB  and  ftiMers  niae  tee,  tlie  legislature,  in  tbe  year  i79e,  pss^od  a  law 

l^r^  sitock^  of  cattle,  (Vom  1000  tolSOOliead,  and  vesting  it  in  IS  coiiHnissioners,  w^  fiowors  to 

some  more.     Tlie  valoe  in  sterling  money,  of  the  carry  the   original   intentbn  of  Mr.  Wfaitefidd 

exports  of  Geot^ia  in  t^  yeafr  1755,  was  15,744/. ;  inlo  execution ;  and  in  complimmt  to  the  Couaksiii 

in  17^2,    131,677i^.  ;  in  1791,  value  in   doUars  the  seminary  is  styled  Huntingdon  colh^. 

•4§1 ,478;  in  1798,458,978;  in  1794,501,383;  in  This  state,  as  Alfedo  has  remarked,  was  first 

1796,  676,154;  Md  in  1798,  950,158.     In  1790,  settled    in  the  year  I7SS9  and  it  was  the  ooly 

Vhe  tdn'nage  evtfployed  in  this  state  was  S8,540;  colony  settled  attbeexpenoeof  theciown.  j 

^Yid  th^  number  of  American  seamen  11,885.     In  .[Georgia  Western  TERRiTonr.  Uoderthii 

rellumfor  her  <ex*poi1s,  Geot^a  reeehf«sW.  India  name   is   included  all  that  patt  of  the  dtateof 

^oo<!l!i,  teas,  ^nes,  clothing,  and  dry  goods  of  Georgia  wbicb  lies  w.  of  the  lH»d  waters  of  those 

all  kinds.    Frdmthe  n.  states,  cheese,  •fish^pola-  rivals  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.    This 

toes,  M^pples,  elder,  and  llioes.    The  JnipoFtB  and  extensive  tract  of  courttry  embraces  -some  of  the 

exports  are  principally  to  and  from  Savannath,  finest  land  in  the  United  States,  is  intersected  with 

"wtiichlms^  vne  harbour,  Rnd  k  the  place  where  agMit  number  of  noble  rivers,  which  snay  be 

the  principal  commeroial  bnskiess  of  the  state  seen  by  an  inspection  of  %he  ma|»,  afid  is  iniliabited 

Is  trtinsa^fted.    According  to  the  census  of  1790,  (except  such  parts  wherein  the.  Judinn  title  has 

'tl/e  timriber  of  inlrabitaffts  amounted  to  82,548,  of  been  exlingnished)  by  three  nations  of  ludiaos, 

wlibm'S^,S64  were^lavte ;  and  by  that  irf*  1810,  to  viz.  the  Musfcc^ulge  or  Creek, tlie  Chacta^ws,  aod 

252,433  sonls.    The  diffisrent  retigbus  ^cts  are  Chichasaws:  the  Gherokees  also  liavea  titletoa 

Presbyterians,  BpiscopalisfnS,  Safiists,  and  Me-  small  ^portion  of  the  n.  part  of  this  territo^*,  oa 

^hbdists.     They  have  hni  few  regultir  amnisters  the  Tennessee  river.    These  nations  togetlier  can 

tiniongthem.    The  citizens  Of  Geoygia  have  lately  furnish   between  8  and  9000   wmuriois.     About 

>eyf«ed  and  altered  ^feir  cOnatitntion,  and  formed  it  SOOO  families  of  white  people  inhabit  those  parts 

xxpan  apian  similar  to  the  federal  constitution  of  of  this  territory  where  the  Indian  title  has  been 

.'the  Lhtitcd  States.     The  lilertituie  of  this  state^  extinguished,    chiefly  at  the   Natchez,  and  the 

Vhidh  48  yet  in  its  infihncy,  is  commencing  on  a  Xaxoo  river,  on  thoiianksof  the  Mtssissifa^H,  and 

jflan  W*rich,  if  ever^catried  intoeSect,  will  £  very  a  considerable  number  on  the  Tombigbee  xiver, 

'  ndvantdgeou^  to  fbt  state.    A  college,  with  ample  and  scattered  among  the  Creek  Indians.  This  terri- 

imd  liberal  endotymeiits,  is  instituted  in  Louisville,  tory,  for  reasons  wliich  will  hereafter  appear,  has 

a  high  and  healthy  part  of  the  county,  )iear  the  lately  become  an  object  of  mudi  public  attention 

centre  of  the  state.    There  is  also  provision  made  and  inquiry,  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United 

'for  the  institution  of  an  noademy  in  each  coimty  of  States;  and  on  this  account,  the  following  de- 

Ihe  ^te,  to  be  supported  firom  the  same  funds,  scription  of  it,  and  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the 

nnd  considered  as  parts  and  members  of  the  same  saleof  certain  parts  orit,andtheclaira8Qf  the  United 

institution,  under  the  genertil  superintendence  and  States,  &c.  have  been  collected  and  Arranged  with 

direction  of  a  president  and  board  of  trustees,  se-  great  care  from  the  most  authentic  sources  that 

^ected,  for  (heir  literary  accomplishments,  from  the  can  he  obtained,    and  given    nnder    this  head 

different  piirtsof  the  state,  ana  invested  with  the  for  the  information  ofthe.public.     This  territory, 

.cnstimiary  powetsof corporations.  tThis  institution  lying  between  lat.  Sr and  35^  n.  is  not  subject  to] 
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[the  extremes  of  beat  or  odd ;  the  climat#  is  teni* 
perate  and  delightful  through  the  year^  and  ex« 
cept  in  low  grounds,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
stagnant  waters,  is  very  healthful.  White  frosts^ 
and  sometimes  thiu  ice,  have  been  seen  as  far  9,  as 
the  31^  of  latitude;  but  snow  is  very  uncommon 
in  any  Dart  of  this  territorv*  A  person  residing 
at  the  Natchez  writes  to  nis  friend  in  the  e.  part 
of  Georgia,  that  '^  this  country  aflfords  the  best 
spring  water ;  every  person  almost  is  in  bloom-* 
in^  health.'*  ..Others  who  have  visited  it  say, 
or  that  part  of  the  territory  which  borders  on 
the  Mississippi,  that  ^^  the  watw  is  good  for  90 
lailes  back  from  the  river^  and  uie  country 
iealtby  and  pleasant,  and  of  all  others  that  they 
have  seen  the  most  desirable/'  Mr.  Hutchins, 
speaking  of  the  same  tract,  says,  <^  the  climate  is 
healthy  and  temperate,  the  country  delightful  and 
well  watered,  and  the  prospect  is  beautiful  and 
extensive  ;  variegated  by  many  inequalities  and 
£ne  meadows,  separated  by  innumerable  copses, 
the  trees  of  which  are  of  different  kinds,  but  mostly 
of  walnut  and  oak.  The  elevated,  open,  and  airy 
situation  of  this  country,  renders  it  less  liable  to 
fevers  and  agues,  (the  only  disorders  ever  kuown 
in  its  neighmurhooid),  than  some  other  pants  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi,  where  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  descent  to  convey  the  waters  oflP,  occa- 
sions numbers  of  stagnant  ponds,  whose  exbatatioufs 
infect  the  air."  Another  traveller  describes  the 
country  between  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Coosa  and 
Alabama  as  being  healthy,  well  watered  with  many 

{pleasant  rivulets,  affording  delightful  situations 
or  settlements,  and  the  water  pure  and  very  good« 
To  give  a  just  view  of  the  rivers,  and  to  ascer** 
tain  the  advantages  derived  from  them  to  this 
territory,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  them  from  their 
mouths  intliegulf  of  Mexico.  The  Mississippi 
Ixiunds  this  territory  on  the  w> :  the  free  ni^viga* 
tion  of  this  noble  river  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States :  it  empties,  by 
several  months  of  different  depths,  from  miieto  IS 
feet,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  about  lat.  29^  n. 
The  bars  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  frequently 
^ift ;  after  passing  them  into  the  river,  there  is 
from  three  to  10  fathoms  of  water,  as  for  as  the 
ir.  w.  pass ;  and  thence  to  the  Missouri,  a  distance 
of  1143  computed  miles,  IS,  15,  20,  and  SO 
fathoms  is  the  general  depth. 

In  ascending  the  Mississippi,  there  are  extensive 
natural  meadows,  with  a  prospect  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  on  each  side,  the  distance  of  3?  miles,  to  a 
place  called  Detour*aux-Plaquemines,  in  W.  Flo> 
fida :  thence  SO  miles  to  the  settlements,  the  banka 


are  low  and  manbjr,  gentiatty  onerflowed  aid 
covered  with  thick  w^,  paln^ta  bttshes»  fccu 
apparently  impenetrable  by  man  or  beast :  thence 
to  Detour^-des^Afiglois,  at  the  bend  of  the  river, 
the  banks  are  well  inhabited ;  as  also  from  heneo 
to  New  Orleans  18  miles,  whidi  distance  there  is  « 
good  road  for  carriages.  Vessels  pass  from  the 
mouth  of  this  river  to  New  Orleans  10&  ini}es,  ia 
seven  or  eight  days>  commonly ;  sometimes  ii^ 
ihree  or  jfbur. 

From  New  Orieans,  the  capital  of  Louisianai 
there  is  an  easy  oommunieatioa  with  W.  Florida^ 
by  Bayouk  crsek,  which  is  a  water  of  lake  Pon? 
chartrain,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  four  feet 
water^  six  miles  up  from  the  lake,  to  a  landing 
place  two  miles  from  New  Orleans.  For  nearly 
qO  miles,  as  you  proceed  up  the  river,  both  its 
banks  are  settled  and  highly  cultivated,  in  part  by 
emigrants  from  Germany,  who  furnish  the  markdfc 
with  indi^  of  a  superior  quality,  coUoa,  lico, 
beans,  myrtle,  wax,  and  lumber.  In.  1763,  some 
rich  planters  attempted  the  cultivation  of  eanes 
and  the  making  of  sugar,  and  erected  miUs  for  the 
purpose :  this  sugar  was  of  an  excellent  quality,, 
and  some  of  the  crops  were  large ;  but  some  win- 
ters proving  so  severe  as  to  kill  the  canes,  no  de- 
peooenoe  can  be  placed  on  the  cukure  of  that  article. 

The  settlemenls  rf  the  Acadians,  which  wene 
begun  in  the  year  176S,  exlend  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  from  Germans  to  the  river  Ibbervllle. 
which  is  99  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  97u 
from  Pensaoola,  by  way  of  lakes  Ponchartrain  and 
Maurepas. 

.  At  point  GoHpee,  85  miles  above  the  Ibberville, 
lue  seKlenents  extending  SO  miles  on  the  «r.  side  of 
the  river,  which  80  yean  ago  had  8000  white 
inhabitants  aod  7000  slaves,  who  were  employed 
in  the  enltivatkm  of  tobacco,  indigo,  Indian  corn, 
Sec.  for  the  New  (Orleans  market,  which  they  fur- 
oisbed  also  with  poultry,  and  abundance  of 
squared  timber,  staves,  &c. 

Mr,  Hutchins,  firom  his  personal  knowled^, 
describes  the  countrv  on  botli  sides  of  the  Minisp 
sippi,  between  the  latitudes  90^  and  Sl%  border- 
ing oil  Georgia,  as  follows : 

Although  this  country  might  produce  all  the 
valuable  articles  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  globe^ 
situated  in  ihe  same  latitudes,  yet  the  inhabitants 
prinoipally  cultivate  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  In- 
dian corn,  and  some  wheat ;  and  thev  raise  large 
stocks  of  black  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  poultry.  The  sheep  are  said  to  make  the 
sweetest  mutton  in  the  world.  The  bkmk  cattle, 
when  fiit  enough  for  sale,  which  they  commonly] 
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[are  the  year  round,  are  driven  across  the  country 
to  New  Orleans,  where  there  is  always  a  good 
market. 

Thisooantry  is-  principally  timbered  with  all 
the  different  kinds  of  oak,  but  mostly  with  live 
oak,  of  the  largest  and  best  quality,  uncommonly 
large  cypress,  black  walnut,  hickory,  white  ash, 
cherry,  plum,  poplar  trees,  and  grape  vines ;  here  is 
found  also  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  medicinal 
roots.  The  "lands  bordering  the  rivers  and  lakes 
are  generally  well  wooded ;  but  at  a  small  distance 
from  them  are  very  extensive  natural  meadows, 
or  savannas,  of  the  most  luxuriant  soil,  composed 
of  a  black  mould,  about  one  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
very  loose  and  rich,  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the 
frequent  burning  of  the  savannas:  below  the  black 
mould  is  a  stiff  clay  of  different  colours.  It  is 
said,  this  clay,  after  being  exposed  some  time  to 
the  sun,  becomes  so  hard,  that  it  is  difficult  either 
to  break  or  bend ;  but  when  wet  by  a  light  ihower 
-of  rain,  it  slackens  in  the  same  manner  as  lime 
does  when  exposed  to  moisture,  and  becomes 
-loose  and  moulders  away,  after  which  it  is  foUnd 
-excellent  for  vegetation. 

After  passing  the  31st  degree  of  n.  lat.  from  W. 
Florida  into  Georgia  you  enter  what  is  called 
the  Natchez  Country,  bordering  on  the  Missis- 
fitppi.  Fort  Rosailie,  in  this  country,  is  in  lat. 
31?  4(K ;  S13  miles  above  New  Orleans. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  superior  to  any  of 
the  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
.for  the  production  of  many  articles  :  its  situation 
being  higher,  affords  a  greater  variety  of  soil,  and 
is  in  a  more  favourable  climate  for  the  growth  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.  than  the  country 
lower  down,  and  nearer  to  the  sea.    The  soil  also 

Srodnces  in  equal  abundance  Indian  corn,  rice, 
emp,  flax,  indigo,  cotton,  pot-herbs,  pulse  of 
•every  kind,  and  pasturage ;  and  the  tobaeco  made 
here  is  esteemed  preferable  -to  any  cultivated  in 
other  parts  of  America.  Hops  grow  wild ;  all 
Jcinds  of  European  fruits  arrive  to  great  pdrfection, 
-and  no  part  of  the  known  world  is  more  favourable 
4iir  the  raising  of  every  kind  of  stock.    The  rising 

grounds,  which  are  clothed  with  grass  and  other 
erbs  of  the  Bnest  verdure,  are  well  adapted  to  the 
.culture  of  vines ;  the  mulberry  trees  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  winters  sufficiently  moderate  for 
the  breed  of  silk  worms.  Clay  of  diffisrent  colours, 
fit  for  glass  works  and  pottery,  is  found  here  in 
.great  abundance ;  and  also  a  variety  of  stately 
timber,  fit  for  house  and  ship  building,  &c. 

<<  The  lands,**  it  is  ^'said,  on  the  Mississippi, 
eiieodiag  e.  about  80  miles)  are  hilly,  without 


stones  or  sand,  extremely  rich,  of  a  deep  black 
soil,  covered  thick  with  canes,  white  and  black 
oak,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  some  sugar  maple, 
beech,  and  dogwood ;  that  there  are  very  few 
streams  or  springs  of  water ;  that  the  water  is  not 
good,  and  tastes  as  if  impregnated  with  sulphur  ; 
that  the  country  is  'much  infested  with  insects ; 
that  the  land  is  high  and  bluff  three  fourths  of  the 
distance  along  the^  river  Mississippi,  and  a  part 
overflowed  and  drowned.'*  But  it  is  ^apprehended 
that  this  description  is  not  perfectly  just,  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  scarcity  and  badness  of  the  water, 
as  a  eendeman  of  respectable  character,  who  re- 
sidednine  months  at  the  Natchez,  says,  <<  The 
lands  on  the  Mississippi  are  more  level,  and  better 
watered,  than  is  above  represented  ;  and  that  the 
water  is  good,  and  the  country  healthy  and  re- 
markably pleasant.** 

This  country  was  once  famous  for  its  inhabitants, 
the  Natchez  Indians,  who,  from  their  great  num- 
bers, and  the  improved  state  of  society  amon^ 
them,  were  considered  as  the  most  civilized  In-^ 
dians  on  the  continent  of  America.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  ^ is  nation  but  their  name,  by  which 
their  country  continues  to  be  called.  The  dis- 
trict of  the  Natchez,  as  well  as  all  along  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  river  Ibberville,  was 
settling  very  fast  by  emigrations  from  the  n.  states^ 
till  the  capture  of  the  British  troops  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 1779,  put  an  entire  stop  to  it. 

From   fort  Rosailie  to  the  Petit  Goufre  is  31 1 
miles.     There  is  a  firm  rock  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
Mississippi  for  near  a  mile,  which  seems  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  lime-stone :  the  land  near  the  river 
is  much  broken  and  very  high,  with  a  good  soil, 
and  several  plantations  on  it.      From  "the  Petit 
(jroufre  to  Stoney  river,  is  four  miles  and  a  half: 
from  the  mouth  to  what  is  called  the  Fork  of  this 
river,  is  computed  to  be  21  miles.     In  this  dis- 
tance there  are  several  quarries  of  stone,  and  the 
land  has  a  clay  soil,  with  gravel  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.     On  the  n.  side  of  this  river,  the  land 
in  general  is  low  and  rich  ;  that  on  the  s.  side  is 
much  higher,  but  broken  into  hills  and  vales ;  but 
here  the  low  lands  are  not  often  overflowed ;  both 
sides  are  shaded  with  a  variety  of  useful  timber. 
At  the  fork,  the  river  parts  almost  at  right  angles, 
and  the  lands  between  and  on  each  side  of  Uiem 
are  said  to  be  clay  and  marl  soil,  not  so  uneven 
as  the  lands  on  this  river  lower  down.     From 
Stoney  river  to  Lousa  Chitto,  or  Big  Black  river, 
is  10  miles  :  this  river,  at  the  mouth,  is  about  30 
yards  wide,  but  within,  from  30  to  50  yards,  and 
is  said  to  be  navigable  for  canoes  SO  or  40  leagues  :1 
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[ab6ut  a  niileidid  a  half  up  this  river,  the  high  lands 
arc  close  on  the  right,  and  are  mocb  broken :  .a  mile 
and  a  half  further,  the  high  lauds  appear^  again 
on  (be  right,  where  there  are  several  springs  of 
uater,  but  none  as  yet  have  been  discovered  on 
the  left.  At  about  eight  miles  further,  the  high 
lands  are  near  the  river,  on  the  left,  and  amear 
to  be  the  same  range  that  comes  from  the  x  azoo 
cliffffr :  at  six  miles  further,  the  high  lands  are 
near  the  river,  on  both  sides,  and  continue  for  two 
or  three  miles,  but  broken  and  full  of  springs  of 
water.  This  land  on  .the  left  was  chosen  by  Ge« 
neral  Putnam,  Captain  Enos,  Mr.  Lyman,  and 
other  New  England  adventurers,  as  a  proper 
place  for  a  town  ;  and  by  order  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  West  Flqrida,  in  1773,  it  waa  re- 
served for  the  capital.  The  country  round  is 
very  fit  for  settlements.  For  four  or  five  miles 
above  this  place,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
land  is  ricfi,  and  not  so  much  drowned,  nor  so 
uneven,  as  some  parta  lower  down.  About  six 
miles  and  a  half  further,  there  is.  a  rapid  water, 
stones  and  gravel  bottom,  160  yards  in  length ; 
and  in  one  place  a  firm  rock  almost  across  the 
river,  and  as  much  of  it  bare,  when  the  water  b  at 
a  moderate  height,  as  confines  the  stream  to  nearly 
SO  feet ;  and  the  channel  is  about  four  feet  deep. 

From  the  Lousa  Chitto  to  the  Yazoo  cliffs,  is 
40  miles.  From  this  cliff  the  high  lands  lie  n.  e. 
and  s.  s.  e.  bearing  off  from  the  river,  full  of  cane 
and  rich  soil,  even  on  the  very  highest  ridges : 
justattbe;.  end  of  the  cliffs,  the  bank  is  low,  where 
the  water  ofthe  Mississippi,  when  hi^h,  flows  back 
and  runs  between  the  bank  and  high  land,  which 
ranges  nearly  n.  and  s,  i •  e,  to  the  Lousa  Chitto, 
occasioning  much  wet  ground,  cypress  swamp, 
and  stagnant  ponds.  I^rom  the  cUffs,  is  seven 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  river  Yazoo ;  the  mouth  of 
this  river  is  upwards  of  100  yards  in  width,  and 
was  found  by  Mr.  Gaul  to  be  in  lat.  32^  37',  and 
by  Mr.  Purcell  in  32°  S8'  n.  The  water  of  the 
Mississippi,  when  the  river  is  hi^h,  runs  up  the 
Yazoo  several  miles,  and  empties  itself  a^ain  by  a 
number  of  channels,  which  direct  theur  course 
across  the  country,  and  fall  in  above  the  Walnut 
hills.  The  Yazoo  runs  from  the  n,  e.  and  glide$ 
through  a  healthy,  fertile,  and  pleasant  country, 
greatly  resembling  that  about  the  Natchez,  parti- 
cularly in  the  luxuriaqcy  and  diversity  of  its  soil, 
variety  of  timber,  temperature  of  climate,  and  de- 
Jightnil  situation :  it  is  remarkably  well  watered 
by  springs  and  brooks  ;  many  of  tne  latter  afford 
convenient  seats  for  mills.  Further  up  this  river 
the  cane^  are  less  frequent,  and  smaller  in  size,  and 
at  the  distance  of  20  miles  there  are  scarcely  any. 


Here  the  country  is  clear  of  nnderwoo^l,  and  well 
watered,  and  the  soil  very  rich,  which  continues 
to  the  Chactaw  and  Chickasaw  towns,  on  the  e. 
and  ;?.  w.  branches  of  Yazoo  river :  thc^e  bmnches 
unite  50  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  following  the 
course  of  the  river;  the  navigation  U>  their  junc* 
tion,  commonly  called  the  Fork,  is  practicable 
with  very  large  boats  in  the  spring  season,  and 
with  smaller  ones  a  considerable  way  further,  with 
tiie  interruption  of  but  one  fell,  where  they  are 
obliged  to  make  a  short  portage,  20  miles  up  the 
12.  w.  branch,  and  70  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 
The  country  in  which  tlie  Chactaw  and  Chicka- 
saw towns  are  situated,  is  said  to  be  as  healthy  as 
any  part  ofthe  continent,  the  natives  scarcely  erer 
beinff  sick :  such  of  them  as  frequent  the  Missis- 
sippi, leave  its  banks  as  the  summer  approaches, 
lest  they  might  partake  of  the  fevers  that  some- 
times visit  the  low  swampy  lands  bordering  upon 
that  river.  Wheat,  it  is  said,  yields  better  at  the 
Yazoo  than  at  the  Natchez,  owing  probably  to  its 
more  9t.  situation.  One  yery  oonsiderable  advan« 
ti^  will  attend  the  settlers  on  the  river*  Yazoo, 
which  those  at  Natchez^  will  be  deprived  of,  with- 
out going  to  a  great  expence ;  that  is,  the  build- 
ing  with  stone ;  there  being  great  plenty  near  the 
Yazoo,  but  none  having  yet  been  discov^ed  nearer 
to  the  Natchez  than  the  Petit  Goufre,  or  LiMe 
Whirlpool,  a  distance  of  about  3J  mUes  s  between 
this  place  and  the  Baiize,  there  is  not  a  stone  to  be 
seen  any  where  near  the  river.  The  quantity  of 
eood  land  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches, 
from  the  bay  ot  Mexico  to  the  river  Ohio,  a 
distance  of  nearly  1000  miles,  is  vastly  great,  and 
the  conveniences  attending  it  are  equally  so :  we 
may  likewise  esteem  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Natchez,  and  ofthe  river  Yazoo,  the  flower  of 
it  all. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  Yazoo  river, 
on  then,  side,  there  is  a  large  creek,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Mississippi  above  the  river  St. 
Francis,  about  100  leagues  higher  up,  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  it  passes  through  several  lahea 
by  the  way.  At  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yazoo,  on  the  #.  side,  are  (he 
Yazoo  hills.  There  is  a  cliff  of  solid  rock  at  the 
landing  place,  on  which  are  a  variety  of  broken 
pieces  ot  sea-shells,  and  some  entire.  Four  miles 
further  up,  is  (he  place  called  (he  Bali  Ground/ 
near  which  a  church,  fort  St.  Peter,  and  a  French 
settlement,  formerly  stood  :  they  were  destroyed  by 
the  Yazoo  Indians  in  J7S0.  That  nation  is  now 
entirely  extinct.    HutchMs. 

From  about  80  miles  e.  of  the  Mississippi,  fo 
Half-way  or  Pearl  river,  the  distance  of  about  6G1 
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rtniles,  (some  say  less),  '<  is  aflnekrel  country^  very 
fertile^  and  better  watered  than  nearer  the  M[tssi»« 
tippi.  There  is  some  mixture  of  sand  with  loam, 
the  timber  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  black* 
jaek)  and  post-oak.  This  tract  is  interspened 
with  what  the  Freaoh  call  prmies  ox  savannaa^ 
which  are  extensiye  intervals  of  1000  and  SOOO 
acres  of  excellent  land,  of  a  deep  black  soil,  free 
of  aH  timber  and  trees :  it  is  this  kind  of  land 
which  the  Indians  cultivate.  From  the  Missis- 
atppi  to  this  river,  there  are  no  Indians.  To  a 
tract  of  this  country,  extending  along  the  Misis- 
sippi  from  the  Slst  dearee  of  latitude  to  the  Ya« 
aoo  river,  at  the  $•  end,  SO  miles  wide,  and  nar- 
rowing as  you  proceed  n.  to  the  width  of  IS  miles, 
tbe  Iiraion  title  has  been  extinguished,  it  was  at 
first  purchased  by  the  English  ;  bot  they  not  hav- 
ing completed  the  payment  for  it,  before  it  fell  into 
the  hanos  of  the  Spaniards,  they  (the  Spaniards) 
in  the  year  1792  paid  the  balance.  At  Wahiut 
hills,  the  Spaniards  have  a  fort,  which,  according 
to  the  treaty,  is  to  be  given  up  (if  not  already  done) 
to  the  United  States.  To  uie  conntiy  n.  of  the 
Yaxoo,  the  Indkm  title  is  not  yet  ^ctingoished. 
Abont  one  half  of  the  t.  part,  a  distance  of  atxMit 
90  roiieB  up  tbe  Yaaoo,  is  owned  by  theChactaws, 
then,  halt  by  the  Chickasaws.''  Tbe  gentleman 
who  gives  the  above  information,  and  mo  was  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1790,  says,  <^  that  the 
Yaaoo  is  about  90  yiuda  wide,  is  boatable  KK) 
wnles;  that  he  croraedthe  coufitfy  by  diffsrent 
Touftes,  three  or  fiinr  times  from  the  Mississippi  to 
Ae  Tombigbee ;  passed  over  the  Yacoo  several 
times,  went  up  ami  down  tbe  rirer  on  the  shore ; 
and  says  that  the  lands  to  the  e.  of  the  Yasoo, 
(the  distaace  of  about  iOO  mites),  are  very  excel- 
lent." 

Pearl  river  is  about  40  yards  wide :  a  branch  of 
it,  passing  e.  of  the  Natchez  and  nearest,  in  Coxe*s 
map,  bears  the  name  of  Buffaloe  river.  On  tbe  e. 
side  •of  Pearl  river,  commence  the  Chactaw  settle- 
ments, and  extend  thick  to  the  Chickasaw  Hay 
fiver;  thence  about  40  miles  e.  the  settlements 
are  sparse,  and  extend  near  to  tbe  Tombigbee.  This 
is  a  numerous  nation,  containing  about  3000 
kunters,  a  peaceable  and  friendly  pec^lo.  The 
country  inhabited  by  these  Indians  is  noted  in 
Goxe'n  map  to  be  ^<  poor  and  barren  land,  cover- 
«d  generally  with  long-leafed  pine.*'  Other  ac- 
count represent  it  as  much  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  with  tbe 
additiou  of  some  pme  land,  and  better  watered. 
The  streams  on  which  the  Chactaws  are  settled, 
as  laid  down  on  C!oxe's  map,  are,  proceeding 
from  ao.  lo  e.  the  Homachitla,  (osHed  l>y  PummU 
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Hofntapbatcha),  Chactaw,  and  Souhawtee,  which 
unite ;  and  the  main  stream  retains  the  name  of 
Homachitta  till  it  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  is  probably  the  same  riverthat  Hutchins  calls 
Pascagqula,  which  see.  The  head  branches  of 
this  river  spread  extensively  through  then,  part 
of  this  territory,  chiefly  w.  of  the  Chactaw  nation. 
White  or  Bluff  river,  on  Coxe's  map,  appears  to 
rise  in  about  lat.  3SP  ft.  takes  a  course  to  tne  e.  of 
the  Chactaws,  and  empties  into  the  Tombigbee^ 
some  distance  below  the  head  of  the  tide  water, 
and  is  laid  down  as  about  the  size  of  Pearl  river. 

From  the  compact  settlements  of  the  Chactaws 
e.  to  the  9.  branches  of  the  Tombigbee,  the  land 
is  tolerably  good ;  the  timber  genmlly  oak  and 
pine,  with  some  hickory,  well  watered  and  level. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  country  a  distance  of  abont  40 
miles  S0.  of  the  w.  branches  of  the  Tombigbee ; 
thence  to  the  Tombigbee,  the  land  is  more  uneven, 
inteivpersed  with  large  savannas,  and  the  whole 
generally  good  land,  and  pretty  well  watered ;  the 
water,  however,  has  a  limy  taste :  the  natural 
^;rowth  much  the  same  as  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
mtervale,  or,  as  they  call  it  in  this  country,  the 
Bottom  Lands,  are  generally  about  a  mile  wide 
on  the  river,  extremely  rich,  and  thickly  over- 
grown  with  canes.  This  general  description  will 
apply  to  the  whole  tract  belonging  to  the 
^^  Greorgia  Mississippi  Company."  Mr.  Coxe, 
on  his  map,  remarks,  that  <^  on  the  Tombigbee 
and  Alabama  rivers  there  are  bodies  of  fine  ridi 
land,  but  low  down,  towards  Mobile  bay,  un- 
heatthy." 

We  hav«  now  arrived  e.  to  the  Mobile,  <he 
principal  river  in  this  territory.  <<  On  the  bar  at 
the  eutmnce  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  there  is  only 
about  15  or  16  feet  water;  two-think  of  the  way 
through  the  bay,  towaids  the  town  of  Mobile, 
there  IS  from  two  to  three  iathoms ;  and  the  deep- 
est water  to  be  depended  on  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  bay  is  only  10  or  13  feet,  and  in  many  places 
not  so  much :  laige  Tessels  cannot  go  within  seven 
miles  of  the  town.*'  Hutthins.  ^  This  hay  is 
about  90  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  12  wide ;  the 
tide  flows  60  or  70  miles  above  this  bay,  and  is  so 
far  navigable  for  sea  vessels :  tljenoe  150  or  SOO  mSea 
ft.  is  good  boat  navigation,  smooth  water,  generally 
100  to  150  yards  wide,  and  eight  to  ten  feet  deep." 
MS.  Minutei  from  Mr.  Pttrj/.  Tbe  bay  of 
Mobile  terminates  a  litiUe  to  the  ft.  e.  of  the  town, 
in  a  number  of  marshes  and  lagoons,  which  sub- 
ject the  people  to  fevers  and  agues  in  the  hot 
season.  The  river  Mobile,  as  you  ascend  it,  di* 
vides  into  two  principal  bmncbes,  about  40  miles 
abore  the  town,  one  oi'which,  ^led  the  Taosaw,] 
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|]iaHs  kite  the  «•  pari  of  the  bay ;  tbe  other  emptjeB 

itselfclose  by  the  towo,  where  it  has  a  bar  of  se  veil 

iee( ;  but  there  is  a  branch  a  Utile  to  the  e»  of  Uiis, 

called  Spanish  river,  M^here  there  is  a:  channel  of 

aiae  or  ten  feet,  vli&n  the  water  is  high ;  but  this 

joias  Mobile  river  about  two  leagues  above  the 

town.    Two  or  three  leagnes  above  the  Ta^saiv 

branch,  Ihe  Alabama  river  falb  into  Mobile  river, 

after  ruiMiing  from  the  n.  e*  a  course  of  about  130 

nilea ;  thaft  is,  from  Alabama  fort,  situated  at  the 

cooAueiice  of   the  Coosa  and  Talipoosee,  both 

voy   considerable   rivers;    on  whidi  and   their 

biMdftos  are  tbe  chief  aetllemenls  of  the  Uj^ier 

Gieok  ladians.     The  French  fort  at  Alabama  was 

evacuated  1763,  and  has  not  since  been  frarrisoned. 

Above  the  conAnenoe  of  AJabama  and.  Mobiley  tbe 

latter  is  calied  the  Toarfngbee  river,  from  the  fort 

of  Tonibigbee,  sil^aled  on  the  iir^  side  of  it,  about 

66  leagues  abuve  tbe  town  of  Mobile.    The  sovroe 

of  tikis  river  is  reckoned  to  be  about  40  leagaies 

higher  up,  in  tbe  country  of  tbe  Cbickasaws* 

The  fori  ot  Tombigbee  was  taken  possession  of  by 

llie  English,  but  aJMuidoned  again  in  17^7,  by 

order  of  the  coa»nandantof  Pensacda.    The  river 

is  navigable  for  sloops  and  Schooners  about  35 

leagues  above  the  town  of  Mobile:  the  %anks, 

wliere  low,  are  paffUy  oiverflowad  in  tbe  iminy 

seasons^    which   adds  .greatly  4o   the  soil,    and 

adapts  M  particularly  to  the  ctdti vaUon  of  rioe : 

tlie  sides  of  tbe  river  are  covered  in  many  places 

'With  letter  canes,  so  thick  that  they  are  almost  im« 

nnetrable;   tliere  is  also  plenty  of  vemarkalde 

•mrge  red  and  white  oedar,  cypress,  elm^  ash^ 

Jbickory,  and  various  fkindsdf  oak.    Several  people 

-have  settled  on  this  river,  who  find  the  soil  to 

answer  beyond  expectation.    The  lands  aear  the 

mouth  of  the  Mobile  river  are  generally  low:  as 

you  proceed  upwards  the  land  grows  higher,  and 

may  with  propriety  be  diTtded  into  three  ala^ : 

First,  low  rice  lands,  on  or  near  the  banks  of  ihe 

river,  of  a  most  escel  lent  quality ;  secondly,  <what 

are  called  by  the  people  of  the  country,  second 

low  hinds,  or  level  ilat  cane  lands,  about  four  or 

five   ieet  higher  than  the  low  rice  lands;  and, 

tlHudly,  the  higii  upland  or  open  country,    Tbe 

.first,  or  low  lams,  extend  about  an  half  or  three 

quarters  of  amik  irom  tbe  river,  and  may  almort 

every   where  be  easily  dmined  and  turned  into 

most  exoellent  rice  fields,  and  are  capable  ofteing 

Inid  under  water  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year : 

tbey  are  a  deep  bladt  mud  or  slime,  w)hich  have  in 

succession  of  time  'been  accumulated  or  formed  by 

.the  overflowing  of  tlie  viver.     Tbe  second  dow 

grounds  being  in   geuBxai  formed  1^  a  r^uiar 

rising  of  «bout  'fovix  or  Jve  feet  higher  thantim 


low  hinds^  appear  to  have  been  originally  the  ed^ 
of  ihe  river.  The  second  dass  or  kind  of  laad  Ja 
in  general  exirecnely  rich,  and  covered  with  largp 
timl)er  and  thick  strong  canes,  es;tending  in  width 
.upon  an  average  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  aad  in 
geneml  a  perfect  levd.  It  is  excellefit  for  all  kinds 
oi' grain,  and  wdl  calculated  for  the  culture  of  in- 
digo, hemp,  flax,  or  tobacco.  At  the  esiremity  of 
these  second  grounds,  you  come  to  what  is  called 
the  high  or  uplands^  which  is  covered  with  pioet 
oak,  and  hickory,  and  other  Jeinds  of  lar^  timber. 
The  soil  is  of  a  good  quality,  but  much  ulterior  to 
the  second  or  low  land.  It  answers  well  for  raising 
Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  every  tiling  dse  that  de- 
lights in  a  dry  soil.  Further  out,  in  the  country 
a^ain,  on  the  w.  side  of  Uiis  river,  y^ou  come  to  a 
pine  barren,  with  extensive  reod  awaiaps  and  «a« 
tural  meadows  or  javuunas,  which  alfoci  excellejit 
ranges  for  innumerable  herds  of  cailtle.  On  tbe  e. 
of  the  river  Mobile,  towards  the  nwex  Alabama,  is 
one  entire  extended  rich  cane  country,  not  infarior, 
perhaps,  to  any  in  America.  Whenever  portages 
aie  made  between  the  Mobile  and  Tennessee  river* 
or  their  branches,  which  ate  probably  boi  a  few 
miles  apart,  tbe  Mobile  will  be  the  ^rst  civor  iot 
commerce,  tlie  Misaisaippi  excepted,  in  this  part 
of  tbe  worid,  as  it  affbros  the  aboitest  and  mqatdi* 
rect  communacatioo  to  the  aea.    Hulchin$. 

In  addition  to,  and  in  confirmation  of^ihCiaboiae 
account  of  Oaptain  JBlutohins,  several  other  gentle- 
«en  of  intelljgenoe  wiho  hare  ibeen  in  this  country^ 
«ay  that  the  Tombigbee  is  naTi^ble  for  sea  vessds 
SO  miles  into  tlie  state  of 'Georgia ;  others,  that  it  Ja 
navigable  in  Jxiats  of  SO  tons  up  to  the  junction  of 
T^n  and  Twenty  Mile  creek.  The  Alabama  and 
Cioosa  use  Jiavigslble:for4]oats  of  40  tons,  as  thigh 
jas  the  big  shoals  of  Coosa  fiver.  The  principal 
riirors  which  meander  through  this  tract  of  country, 
are  Sqpiey's  and  Oanc  Brake  ri'vers,  both  which 
fall  into  the  Tombigbee,  and  are  navigable  for  boats 
«s  liigli  as.^tfae  33d  di^.  of  latitude ;  and  the  Caw 
hawl^n  river,  which  Tails  into  Alabama  river  be- 
•low  tlie  junction  of  Coosa  andOakfuakee,  are  boat- 
nUe  as  fiir  II.  as  the  rivers  last  mentioned.  The 
soil  cm  the  e.  side  of  Tombigbee  is  of  a  reddish 
cast,  producing  naturally  oak,  hickory,  and  abw« 
•dance  of  very  -high  .grass.  The  country  appcacs 
well  .oalcnlated  jfor  the  culture  irf*  wiheat,  corn,  rye, 
oats,  and  bnde^r.  The  bottoms  or  intervales  on  the 
rivers «se  not  subject  to  inundations,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly qrich.  The  country  is  well  watered  with 
4pood  wholesoroe  water.  Further  n.  the  country 
becomes  uneven  and  somewhat  hilly,  that  part  par- 
ticularly which  divides  the  watevs  of  Tombigbee 
.fromXenocsseeriver ;  but  as  you  descend  ton  lowerl 
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[latitude,  the  country  is  more  level ;  and  down 
about  the  mouth  of  Cane  Brake  river,  and  thence 
across  to  the  Alabama,  is  almost  one  entire  cane 
brake. 

^^  The  ridge  which  divides  the  Tombigbee  and 
Alabama  rivers  is  stony,  and  the  soil  inferior  to 
that  on  the  rivers ;  of  this  description  also  is  the 
country  lying  between  the  Cawhawbon  and  Ala- 
bama rivers ;  but  the  bottom  lands  on  the  water- 
courses  are  exceedingly  rich.  The  country  is 
pleasant  and  healthy,  being  generally  overgrown 
with  high  grass,  well  calculated  for  farming,  parti- 
cularly for  raising  cattle.  There  are  many  exten- 
sive and  rich  bottoms  of  cane  land  on  tiie  Alabama. 
The  river  which  falls  into  the  Tombigbee  next 
above  Seprey's  river,  has  much  rich  land  on  its 
banks,  and  is  boatable  some  distance  in  small  boats, 
and  spreads  into  many  branches,  through  a  plea, 
sant,  healthy,  and  well-watered  country."  Coxe^i 
MS.  LeUer,  As  you  advance  e.  of  the  Alabama, 
in  the  territory  we  are  describing,  you  come  first 
to  the  Escambia  river,  and  then  to  the  Chatta 
Hatcha  or  Pea  river,  which  Captain  Hutchins 
thus  describes  :  ^^  The  river  Escambia  is  the  most 
considerable  that  falls  into  the  bay  of  Pensacola. 
(See  Escambia  River.)  The  Chatta  Hatcha  or  Pea 
fiver,  which  also  heads  in  the  Georgia  Western 
Territory,  empties  from  the  n.e.  into  Rose  bay, 
which  is  SO  miles  long  and  from  four  to  six  broad. 
The  bar  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay  has  only  seven 
or  eight  feet  water  at  deepest;  but  afler  crossing 
the  bar.  has  16  or  17  feet.  The  mouths  of  the 
river  (for  almost  all  .the  s.  rivers  have  several 
mouths)  are  so  shoal,  that  only  a  small  boat  or 
eanoe  can  pass  them.  V  Mr.  Hutchins  ascended  this 
river  about  75  miles,  and  found  that  its  banks  very 
much  resembled  those  of  Escambia.  Further  e. 
are  the  Appalachicola,  Flint,  and  Alabaha  rivers, 
which  are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  If.  parts  of  this  territory  are  watered  by  the 
great  bend  of  the  Tennessee,  and  its  tributary 
streams.  This  noble  river  bends  s,  as  far  as  lat. 
3i°  15^,  according  to  Captain  Hutchins*  map,  and 
divides,  into  nearly  equal  parts,  the  purchase  of 
the  Tennessee  company.  North  of  the  Tennessee, 
in  this  purchase,  there  is  not  an  Indian  inhabitant. 
From  the  s.  the  Tennessee,  in  its  course  throueh 
^xeorgia,  receives,  besides  smaller  streams,  t^e 
Hiwassee,  Chiccamauga,  and  Occochappo  or  Bear 
Creek,  which  are  described  under  their  respective 
heads.  Travellers  speak  of  the  lands  on  the  bend 
of  the  Tennessee  in  terms  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation* 

Of  the  territory  described  above,  the  state  of 
Cieorgia,  by  act  of  their  legislature,  passed  Janu- 


ary 7, 1795,  sold  about  29,000,000  of  acres  to  fimr 
difl^rent  companies,  whose  names,  and  the  limits 
of  their  respective  purchases,  as  defined  by  the 
act,  follow ; 

1.  ^^  Ail  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  including 
islands,  beginning  on  Mobile  Ixiy,  where  the  lot. 
31^91*  of  the  equator  intersects  the  same,  running 
thence  up  the  said  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  lake 
Tensaw ;  thence  up  the  said  lake  Tensa^w  to  the 
Alabama  river,  including  Curreys  and  all  other 
islands  therein ;  thence  up  the  said  river  Alabama 
to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Oakfuskee  rivers ; 
thence  up  the  Coosa  river,  above  the  Big  shoals, 
to  where  it  intersects  the  lat.  of  34^  n.  of  the  equa-» 
tor;  thence  a  due  tr.  course  to  the  Mississippi 
river;  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  said 
river  to  the  latitude  of  38P4fy  ;  thence  a  due  e. 
course  to  the  Dan  or  Tombigbee  river ;  thence 
down  the  middle  of  the  said  river  to  its  jonction 
with  the  Alabama  river ;  thence  down  the  middle 
of  the  said  river  to  Mobile  bay ;  thence  down  the 
said  Mobile  bay  to  the  place  of  beginning,  shall  be 
sold  unto  James  Gunn,  Matthew  McAllister,  and 
George  Walker,  and  their  associates,  called  the 
Georgia  Company." 

2.  cc  All  that  tract  of  country,  including  islands, 
within  the  following  boundaries,  viz.  beginning  on 
the  river  Mississippi,  at  31^  18^  n.  lat. ;  thence  a 
due  e.  course  to  the  middle  of  Dan  or  Tombigbee 
river ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  said  river  tb 
n.  lat.  33^40^;  thence  a  due  w.  course  aionff  the 
Georgia  Company  line  to  the  river  Mississippi  ; 
thence  down  tne  middle  of  the  same  to  the  place 
of  b^inning,  shall  be  sold  to  Nicholas  Long^ 
Thomas  Glasscock,  Ambrose  Gordon,  and  Tho- 
mas Cumraings,  and  their  associates,  called  the 
Georgia  Mississippi  Company." 

3.  ^^  All  that  tract  of  country,  including  idanda, 
within  the  following  boundaries,  viz.  beginning  M 
the  Mississippi  river,  where  the  n.  boundary  line 
of  the  state  krikes  the  same ;  thence  aloi^  the  said 
n»  boundary  line,  due  e.  to  the  Tennessee  river ; 
thence  along  the  said  Tennessee  river  to.the  mouth 
of  Bear  creek  ;  thence  up  Bear  creek  to  where  the 
parallel  of  latitude  25  British  statute  miles  s.  of  the 
n»  boundary  line  of  the  state  intersects  the  same  ; 
thence  along  the  last-mentioned  parallel  of  latitude, 
across  Tombigbee  or  Twenty  Mile  creek,  due  8>. 
to  the  Mississippi  river ;  thence  up  the  middle  oi 
the  said  river  to  the  beginning,  shall  be  sold  to 
John  B.  Scott,  John  C.  Ni^htmgale,  and  Wade 
Hampton,  called  the  Upper  IVlississippi  Com|iany.'' 

4.  '<  All  that  tract  of  land,  including  islands, 
within  the  following  boundaries,  viz*  beginning  at 
the.mouth  of  Bear  creek,  on  the*  $•  side  of  Tea^j 
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[neasee  mer ;  thenoe  up  the  said  cieek  to  th^  most 
#•  source  thereof ;  theuce  due  s.  to  lat.  S4°  W  n. ; 
thence  due  e.  ISO  miles ;  ihence  a  due  ft.  ooune, 
to  the  Great  Tennessee  river ;  thenoe  up  the  middle 
of  the  said  river  to  the  n.  boundary  line  of  the 
state ;  thmce  a  due  w.  course  along  the  said  line 
to  where  it  intersects  the  Great  Tennessee  river, 
below  the  Muscle  shoak ;  thence  up  the  said  river 
to  the  place  of  bc^nnine,  shall  be  sold  to  Zacha* 
Hah  Uox,  Mathias  Mi£er,  and  their  associates, 
called  the  Temiessee  Company." 

The  same  law  enacts  also,  <<  That  all  lands 
lying  w.  and  s.  of  the  e.  boundary  of  the  several 
companies  purchases,  ^nd  -not  included  therein, 
estimated  at  one*fourt^  of  the  whcde  lands  lying 
t0.  and  f.  of  the  e.  boundary  of  the  said  purchases, 
and  supposed  to  contain  7,250,000  acres,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  declared  to  be  reserved  and 
set  apart  to,  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  this 
state,  to  be  granted  out,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
as.futurei^slatnres  may  direct"  AeiofOeorgia 
LaguUaure,  of  Jan.  Itk^  1795. 

The  purchase-money,  amounting  to  500,000 
doUars,  was  duly  paid  by  the  respc^ve  oompa* 
nies  into  the  state  treasuiy  of  Geoigia,  agreeably 
to  the  terms  of  the  act.  This  land  was  soon  after 
ioM  by  the  (H%inal  companies  to  various  gentle- 
men,  principally  in  the  middle  and  e.  states. 
The  sale  of  this  territory  excited  a  warm  and  vio« 
lent  mposition  in  Georgia.  The  act  authorising 
this  sue  was,  by  certain  kading  men  in  the  state, 
dedared  to  be  <<  an  usurped  act,  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  federal  constituti«n,  and  of  the 
eonstitntimi  of  Georgia ;  opposed  to  the  good  of 
the  state,  and  obtainra  by  fraud,  atroeions  specu- 
IiUion,  corruption,  and  collusion."  In  conse« 
quence  of  these  representations,  a  determination 
mras  formed  by  a  powerful  party,  to  set  aside  and 
sumul  at  the  succeeding  session  of  the  legislature 
this  offenave,  ^<  usnr|m  act."  Eftbrts  were  ac* 
cofding^y  nuide,  and  with  success,  to  obtain  a  le- 
ipislature  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  de-* 
ftkns.  Accordingly,  on  the  iSth  of  February 
1796,  an  act  was  passed  declaring  the  above* 
flientioned  ^^  usurped  act"  mill  and  void :  and  all 
the  grants,  rights,  and  claims  arising  therefrom,  of 
no  validity  or  eifect ;  and  that  the  said  territory 
.  was  the  sole  property  of  the  state."  To  complete 
the  utter  annihilation  of  this  odious  act,  as  far  as 
possible^  the  legblature  ordered,  that,  in  their  pre« 
sence,  and  that  of  the  public  officers  of  the  state, 
the  several  records,  documents,  and  deeds,  in  the 
several  puUic  oiiioes,  should  be  ^^  expunged  from 
the  faces  and  indexes  of  the  booltt  of  record  of  the 
state;  and  the  ennflled  kw,  or  usurped  act,  pub^ 
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licly  burnt"  All  this  was  accomplished  three 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  act.  These  unpre* 
cedented  proceedings  were  attended  and  followed 
with  most  disagreeable  and  tumultuary  effects. 
The  original  purchasers  of  these  lauds,  the  then 
holders,-  and  all  those  who  had  been  intermediately 
concerned,  who  had  by  this  time  become  a  nume- 
rous and  respecteble  body,  scattered  through  the 
United  Stetc^,  were,  for  the  moment,  thrown  into 
an  unpleasant  dilemma,  and  for  a  time  this  busi- 
ness was  the  general  topic  of  conversation.  The 
title  to  the  lands  purchased  by  the  above-^named 
companies,  has  been  still  further  embarrassed  by  a 
claim  brought  forward  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States.] 

[Gboboi  A,  a  township  in  Franklin  county,  Ver- 
mont, contains  340  inhabitanta.  It  b  situated  on 
lake  Champlain,  opjmite  to  the  n.  end  of  South 
Hero  islana,  and  joins  Milton  on  the  i.  and  SL 
Alban's  on  the  it.  La  Moille  river  crosses  the  ex« 
tremity  of  the  $.  e,  comer  of  this  township.l 

[Georgia,  Southern,  a  cluster  or  barren 
islands,  in  the  S.  sea,  and  e.  of  the  coast  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego ;  about  lat.  54""  S5'  s.  and  long.  96^ 
9(y  w.  One  of  them  is  between  50  and  60  leagues 
in  length.] 

[GllOnGlANA,  the  name  originally  given  in 
the  charter  to  a  tract  of  country  m  the  province 
of  Maine.  1 

GEOKGIAS,  or  Oborgbait,  some  islands  of 
the  former  province  and  colony.  They  are  numef 
rous,  and  situate  near  the  coast  for  near  its  whote 
extent,  to  the  n.  of  the  bay  of  St.  Augustin  of 
Florida. 

[GERARDSTOWN,  a  neat  little  town,  situ- 
ated in  Berkley  county,  Virginia,  containing  about 
90  or  40  houses.  Ten  miles  from  Martinstmrg,  and 
954  from  Phihdelphia.] 

OERARQUIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  e^  part, 
runs  If.  e.  and  enters  the  pool  of  Tar^na. 

GEREQUARO,  S.  Miguel  de,  a  settlement 
and  bead  setdement  of  the  akaUUa  mayor  of  2e^ 
laya,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mecboac&n, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  EspaAa.  It  contains  60 
families  of  Indians,  and  48  of  Spaniards,  Musteesy 
and  Mulattoes,  in  some  neifitibouring  ranchds^ 
where  they  cultivate  seeds,  ancf  breed  cattle  of  the 
larger  kind.  Here  is  also  a  convent  of  monks  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin.  It  is  three  leagues  to 
the  «.  of  ita  capital. 

GERINGA,  Point  of  the,  an  extremity  of  the 
n.  coast  and  w.  head  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  territory  aod  part  possessed  by  the  French. 
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It  is  between  the  cape  of  Dofia  Maria  and  the  Tron 
de  I'Enfer. 

GKRINOMAS.    See  Gctarimxmas. 

GERMAN,  S.  a  town  of  the  island  of  S.  Juan 
of  Puertorioo;  situate  near  the  tv.  coast,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Guanagive.  It  is  also  called 
Guadianilla ;  and  in  its  district  is  a  cordilkra  of 
mountains,  or  some  sierras ^  which  rnn  through  th^ 
middle  of  the  island  from  e.  to  w. ;  and  in  these  is 
found  the  tree  called  Tabernacle,  which  produces 
a  white  resin,  used  instead  of  pitch  for  careening 
vessels,  and  for  burning  insteaa  of  oil ;  as  also  for 
curing  sores.  It  is  33  leagues  to  the  s.  w.  of  the 
capital. 

German, S.  asettleraent  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
lupe ;  situate  in  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  two 
bays  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  Grand  and  the  Cul  de  Sac 
Petit. 

[German,  a  township  in  Fajette  county,  Pena* 
sylvania*] 

[German  Flats,  the  chief  township  of  Herke- 
mer  county,  taken  from  that  of  Montgomery,  in 
New  York.  By  the  census  of  1790,  it  contained 
1307  inhabitants,  including  90  daves ;  by  the  state 
census  of  1796,  4194  inhabitants,  of  whom  684  are 
electors.  It  lies  on  the  $.  side  of  Mohawk  river, 
opposite  Herkemer.  It  is  94  miles  e.  of  Whites- 
town,  and  60  w.  of  Schenectady.] 

[GERMANTOWN,  New  York,  in  Columbia 
county^,  containing  516  inhabitants.  In  1796,  it 
had  75  qualified  voters.] 

[Gbrmantown,  in  Philadelphia  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  situated  seven  miles  it.  of  Philadelphia 
city,  and  was  esteemed  the  second  town  in  the 
countv,  until  several  inland  towns  eclipsed  it,  by 
superior  ^tablishraents  and  number  of  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  corporation,  consisting  chiefly  of  high  and 
low  Dutch,  and  contains  about  250  houses,  chiefly 
of  stone,  some  of  which  are  large,  elegant,  and  com- 
modious ;  built  chiefly  on  one  street,  about  two 
miles  in  length.    The  public  buildings  are  a  Ger- 
man, Calvinist,  and  Lutheran  churcn,  a  Friends 
meeting-house,  and  an  academy.    Knit  stockings, 
of  cotton,  thread,  and  wonted,  are  manufactured 
here  by  individuals  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  of 
an  excellent  quality.    It  is  an  ancient  town,  plea- 
santly situated,  and  by  its  vicinity  to  the  metro- 
polis, well  adapted  for  manufactures.    Here  is  the 
principal  congregation  of  the  Mennonitts,  and  the 
mother  of  that  sc^  in  America.    They  derive  their 
name  from  Menno  Simon,  a  learned  man  of  Wit- 
mars,  in  Germany,  one  of  the  reformers,  born  in 
1505.    Some  of  his  followers  came  into  Pennsyl- 
vania from  New  York  in  1699.    There  are  about 
4000  of  Ihem  in  the  slate.    They  do  not,  like  the 
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Tankers,  believe  in  general  salvation ;  yet,  like 
them,  they  wilt  neither  swear  nor  fight,  nor  bear 
any  ciyil  oflice,  nor  go  to  law,  nor  take  interest  for 
money,  though  many  break  that  rule.  They  use 
great  plainness  in  their  dress,  &c.  and  practise 
many  of  the  rites  of  the  primitive  Christian  chorch. 
This  town  is  also  rendered  famous  by  the  battle 
fought  in  it  on  the  4th  of  October  1777.] 

[Germantown,  a  post-town,  and  the  capital 
of  Stokes  county,  N.  Carolina.  It  is  situated  near 
the  Town  fork  of  Dan  river,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, gaol,  and  about  SO  houses.  It  is  90  miles 
ft.  w.  from  Fayetteville,  85  n.  by  v.  firom  Raleigh, 
and  109  n.  from  Charlestown.] 

rGfiRM  ANTo  wK,  the  chicf  town  of  Hyde  county, 
in  Newbem  district,  N.  Carolina.] 

[GERMANY,  a  township  in  York  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

GETRONIMO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
andeorregtmwfito  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  is  a  lake  of  JO  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, running  out  at  a  small  creek,  by  which 
the  settlement  is  supplied  with  water. 

GBRONilio,S.  anoUier  settlement  of  the  alcaUHa 
mayor  of  Octupan  in  Nueva  Espana. 

CJEROHiMo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcafiUa  mayor  of  Tescoco  in  the  same  king- 
dom, united  to  that  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Purifi* 
cacion.     It  contains  75  families  of  Indians. 

Gbronimo,  8.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  ^aUHa  mayor  of  Toluca.  It  contains  61  &- 
milies  of  Indians,  and  is  at  a  small  distance  to  the 
w.  of  its  capital. 

Geronimo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Nopaluca,  and  akakUa  mayor  of  Tepeaca.  It 
contains  18  families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  pre- 
paring coal,  cutting  wood  for  fuel,  beams,  and 
broad  planks,  in  the  sierra^  and  in  cultivating  18 
estates,  which  are  in  the  district.  It  is  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  its  head  settlement, 

Gebonimo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  seUlement 
of  Teutalpan,  and  olcakHa  mAvor  of  ZacatUui,  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  one  Tea^ne  distant. from 
Huehuetl&n,  to  the  curacy  of  which  it  belongs. 

Gbronimo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
mid  alcaU&a  mayor  of  Tccali.  It  contains  88  fa- 
milies of  Indians. 

Gbronimo,  S.  ahotiier,  of  the  bead  settlement 
and  akafdla  mayor  of  t'bolnla.  It  contains  48  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and'  is  a  league  and  au  half  to 
the  e.  of  its  capital. 

Gbronimo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  akaldia  mayor  of  Guic66;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  of  this  name.  It  contains  60  families 
of  Indians,  and  48  of  Spaniards,  Mustecs^  and 
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Malattoes,  who  dwell  in  some  neigbbourinff  ran* 
chos^  where  there  are  some  seed-lands,  and  breeds 
of  large  cattle ;  also  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Angustin.  It  is  three  leagues  to  the 
f,  of  its  capital. 

GnaoKiMo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Cirandiro,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guimte.  It 
contains  89  families  of  Indians. 

GcRONiftfo,  S.  another,  df  the  head  settlement 
of  Huebuetl&n,  and  akaUUamaj/or  of  Cuicatl&n; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  former.  It  is  of  a 
eoM  and  moist  temperature,  contains  82  families 
of  Indians,  and  lies  three  leagues  to  the  s.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

Gbrokimo,  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  •  alcakUa 
mayor  of  Toiiald. 

GEBONiMOy  S.  another,  of  the  proyince  and 
corregimiento  of  Xauja  in  Peru. 

GBHONtMO,  S.  another,  ofthetaissions  that  are 
held  by  the  religions  order  of  S.  Francisco,  in  the 
province  of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya.  It  is  17  leagues  from  tte  town  of  8.  Fe- 
lipe de  Chiguagiia. 

*  Gerohimo,  8.  another  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ay  res ;  situate  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  river  Airan&,  to  the  s.  of  the  dty  of  Swta 
F^.  It  is  about  six  miles  n.  w.  of  San  Lucia,  in 
bt.  HdP  W  W  9.  and  long.  59^  9af  46''  w. 

Gbronimo,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Colondo,  in  the  same  province  and  government  as 
the  former ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  La 
Plata,  opposite  the  town  of  Santa  Lucia. 

Gbrokimo,  S.  a  fort  which  serves  as  a  garfison, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  P^mgnay. 

Gbbonimo,  S.  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  MageUan,  between  the  cape  Quade  and 
the  bay  of  San  Joseph. 

Gebonimo,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the 
same  coast  as  the  farmer  bay  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
those  which  form  the  same,  and  from  whence  the 
•aid  bav  takes  its  name. 

[GbRRISH  Island,  a  small  isle  near  cape  Ned- 
dock,  close  to  the  mainland  of  the  district  of 
Maine*  1 

[GERRY,  a  township  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  incorporated  in  1786,  and 
contains  14,000  acres  of  bind,  on  which  are  740 
inhabitants.  It  is  90  miles  n.w.  of  Worcester, 
and  06  n.  a>.  by  w.  of  Boston.] 

[GETTYSBURGH,  a  small  town  in  York 
count^i  Pennsylvania;  situated  al  the  head  of 
Rock  creek,  one  of  the  bead  waters  of  the  Mono- 
oocy,  and  contains  about  flO  houses.    It  is'  seven 
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miles  It.  of  the  Maryland  line,  eight  miles  from 
Milierstowtt,  \%  from  Abbotstown,  SS  from  Wil- 
liamsport  in  Maryland,  and  93  w»  by  s,  of  Phila* 
delphia.1 

[GIBBAWAYS,  an  Indian  tribe  residing  in 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  e.  side  of  Detroit  river,  op- 
posite to  fort  Gibraltar.] 

.  GIBBS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Joseph  ;  situate 
on  the  e.  coast.  There  are  other  settlements  of 
the  same  name  in  this  island  ;  one  is  of  the  afore» 
said  parish,  on  the  w*  coast,  and  another  is  in  the  s. 
part. 

GIBITAS.  a  river  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimierfto  of  ratiia  in  Peru,  it  runs  e.  formiiig^a 
curve,  and  enters  the  Guallaga. 
•  GIBRALTAR,  S.  Antonio  DE,  a  city  of  the 
government  of  Merida,  in  the  province  of  Vene* 
suela,  and  Nuevo  Reynode  Granada;  founded  by 
Gonzalode  Piha  Lidudia,  in  ld5S;  when,  hav- 
ing been  depmiulated,  it  was  shortly  after  rebuilt 
by  Juan  de  Cnazarreta*  It  stands  upon  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Maracaibo,  is  of  a  very  hot  tempera- 
ture ;  but  its  territory  is  finlile,  and  abounds  in 
eacao  and  other  fruits.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  re* 
ligioBS  order  of  S.  Angustin ;  and  was  formerly 
notorious  and  rich)  from  its  great  commerce  in 
eacaOf  this  article  being  in  hi|^  reouest  by  the  mer«* 
chants  of  Maracaibo,  M^rida,  Coro,  and  other 
parts:  but  the  continual  invasions  of  the  infidd 
Motilones  Indians,,  and  who  destroyed  it  in  1600, 
have  reduced  it  to  a  paltry  and  mean  hamlet.  The 
French  pirate  Lolonois  sacked  and  destroyed  it  ia 
1666,  and  John  Mmgan  for  the  third  time,  ia 
1669.  It  is  in  lat.  99  I V  n.  Long.  70^  37'  w. 
.  GIDORE,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Aca*' 
dia,  which  runs  i.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  port  of 
its  name. 

GiDORB.  This  port  is  ia  the  i.  coast,  and  gives 
its  name  to 

'  GiooRE,  a  cape  of  the  saine  coast,  and  one  of 
those  which  form  the  aame. 

GIGANTES,  Bay  of  the,  in  the  coast  of  the 
Pbtaffoaes,  the  straits  of  Magellan.  It  was  disco* 
vered  by  Pedro  Sarmiento  in  1580,  who  gave  it 
fliis  name  from  having  seen  there,  for  the  first  timci 
the  Patagonian  giants;  the»  existence  of  wboni| 
howovor,  has  been  a  snfa^t  of  much  controversy 
by  those  who  doubted  the  relation  of  this  admiral| 
notwithstanding  it  was  confirmed  by  the  subse* 
qnent  report  m  the  English  admiral  Byron,  in 
1764,  whose  journal  was  trafislated  by  the  itlus- 
triouB  Don  Casimiro  de  Ortega,  director  of  the 
loyal  botamoal  garden.    At  the  back  of  this  bay 
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dweR  tome  IiKKana^  wliD<ft«e  well  fomiflDl)  asd  who 
traverse  the  strait  in  canoes  iMde  of  the  bark  of 
trees. 

GIL,  S.  a  town  of  the  correffimienio  of  Tonja 
jo  the  Nucvo  licyno  de  Granada^  eafled  also  Santa 
Cruz ;  founded  in  1690;  is  of  a  roikl  and  healthy 
temperature,  abounding  ia  canes,  fdanftamsyj^neaf, 
tobacco^  cotton,  and  many  fhiits.  Its  natives, 
who  amount  to  400  faousekeepem,  bear  a  fiiir  ch*- 
racter  throughout  the  fcii^rdom,  am  bboriotts  aad 
docile,  and  consequently  much  esteemed.  They 
maintaki  agreot  commeroe  in  cotton  oanoftctutcs, 
bed-quilts,  and  tobacco.  It  is  140  miles  ft.  by  e. 
of  Santa  F6,  between  the  settlenient  of  Socorro 
apd  the  city  of  Giron,  ftom  wUck  it  js  «%hi 
leagues  distant. 

&IL,  S.  a  small  river  of  the  pnoviaoe  and  go- 
vernmeiit  of  Buenos  Ayves.  It  mns  w.  and  enters 
the  Negro  before  Hm  effiers  the  Psfagnay . 

Gil,  S.  a  jx>rt  of  the  province  and  goinenuBeat 
df  Honduras  in  tiie  kingdom  iif  G«alemala,  e.  of 
die  bay  of  Truxillo. 

GtL,  S.  a  smril  isleof  theN%  cea,tieariiit  idiand 
Tobago^  i^  of  ihe.same^ 

GILA^  a  iaage  and  abundant  rivec  «f  the  .pvo« 
Tinee  andgovermnent  of  Sonora  in  the  Uagdom 
of  Nuevo  Uexieo.  H  rans  e.  and  unites  itself 
with  the  grand  if^rer  <of  Ihe  J<«  air  Colomdo,  io«n« 
ter  the  gulf  of  Caltfomta,  or  Mar  Roko  do 
Gdiies. 

{GILL,  a  newtowiriliip  im  Hmnpsiiire  county, 
Massachusetts,  on  Ibe  w.  bank  of  Gonnectiout 
liver,  a  litde  below  tbe  month  of  Miller's  Tv^vr^ 
mt  the  opposite  side,  and  named  after  his  Hoaonr 
Moses  GiH,  lieotoBkntogoiMner  of  JMassacfausette.^ 

OILLES,  Islands  of  fhe  8.  ia  lal^  Superior, 
aaar  thee,  coast,  in  New  France  or <2BnBda. 

GfiLLBS,  S.  a  point  of  land  in  thee,  coast -of 
ttie  bland  of  Newfeundlaad,  between  tte  'oapes  of 
Bonavista  and  Lorian. 

OGILLORI,  an  Mand  On  tte  coast  of  W.  Flo- 
rida,  is  divided  from  Dauphin  island  by  a  maamm 
ohannel,  tfarrongh  which  about  may  pass  with  some 
difficutty  4  and  between  GiUori  and  Ae  atudnland ^ 
on  tbe  o.  side  of  Mobile  bay,  there  is  a  chain  of 
small  islands  and  oyster  shelb,  tbwNM^  which  is  a 
passai^  of  four  feet,  called  Basse  anHeson.l 

{GILMANTOWN^  a  iownship  in  aHmttatd 
county,  New  Hamfishire,  s.  w.  of  lake  Winai« 
piseogee,  and  S7  miles  n.  w.  of  Portsmouth.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1797,  and  contained  77S  in* 
iuibitants  in  1775 ;  and  in  1780, 9613.'] 

[GILSON,  a  township  in  Cheshure  coiMty, 
Kew  Hampsteo,  corttainuMf  gflB  inhaWtanti     h 


is  sitoat4d  en  tke  ew  Me<tt  Ajfauflat  riirer^  and 
joins  Keene  on  tbe  iJ] 

GINGER,  an  fskuMl  ^f  the  N.  sea^  one  of  the 
Small  Ytrgia  isles ;  situate  between  the  'toiiiMl 
rock  on  tbe  n.  and  Copper  island  on  the  $•  tbe 
which  form  the  channel  called  Del  liey.  In 
feng.  ei'' SO' SO*  as.    Lat.  18^  S4' S0«  m. 

GIPARANA,  a  large  river  of  the  pvovinee  and 
country  of  Las  Ataaaooas.  li  runs  n.  and  turn- 
ing its  pourBe  n,  m.  eitors  the  Madera,  betweea 
those  of  Jacor^  and  Maxis. 

GIRAHARAS,  a  nation  of  barbarous  Indians, 
of  tbe  province  sod  govenment  of  YeaeKoela  ia 
the  Nnevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  discovered  bv 
Diego  Maitinett,  ia  1SS§,  who  had  a  battle  with 
tbera,  in  which  ihe  was  victorious.  They  are  ^ 
present  much  reduced. 

GIRANTUNGA^  a  oettloment  of  t&e  province 
and  captainship  of  Para  in  ttraail ;  situate  on  ihe 
aea-oottt,  tiotlar  4om  the  ci^  of  Garete^ 

GIRAUMONT^  Sound  o^  «  bay  of  tbe  n.  w. 
coast  ^f  the  island  Maitkiique,  between  the  bay  ef 
Sound  Gapotaud  cape  iEor«g& 

GIRICAN,  a  settlement  of  tbe  uussions  that 
were  held  ^f  4be  «^c|gulars  'of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits^ .in  tbe  paovince  of  Los  Llanos  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada;  being  at  present  uadei; 
the  charge  of  ihe  reiigious  order  ^  Sau  Frpai* 
Cisco. 

GIRON)  Saii  ^ti^N,  a  city,  the  ca^  of  the 
goveraoaent  and  district  of  its  'aan^,  4n  tiieparo* 
vinoe  of  Venexuela,  and  Nue vo  Reyno  de  Gtanacla, 
founded  by  Bedro  Mantilla  de  loa  Rios,  ia  15S^ 
on  the  e.  shore  «f  a  Muall  stream^  from  whenoa  ii 
takes  4ts  name.  It  is  very  poor,  «nd  at  tbe  prs- 
sent  day  leduoed  to  a  miserable  settleaieot.  lAt^ 
r\3*n.    iMK.lSPlVm. 

[GIRTY'S  Town,an  Indian  villa^intheN.  W. 
territory,  near  the  bead  of  the  navigable  watcar  or 
landing  on  St.  Mary's  river^  whore  the  Indiana 
ceded,  at  .*he  toeaty  of  GreenviHe^  a  traot  <>f  i^m 
miles  square  to  the  United  States.  J 

GIST,  a  city  ^  tlheprovuice  and  cdoiQ^  of  Vir* 
ginia  ia  N.  America. 

[GLADE  Road,  at  Bonnet's  Tavern,  fourailei 
fsom  Bedford,  on  the  road  fiom  Pliiiaddphia  tp 
Piltsbttrgh  foribs  e  ^he  southemmost  is  osdied  the 
Glade  road ;  the  nortfaoanmost  tbe  Old  or  Fivbe's 
load,  and  goes  by  Ligoaier.  These  roads  unite 
28  miles  from  Pittsburg.  In  the  Glades,  a  tract 
erf"  ^country  at  the  entrance  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, thw  camuA  raise  ^com,  as  the  earth  is  sub- 
jected to  nrost  fiooa  Septeaaber  to  June.l 

f GLADY  Cnelu  a  uaaU  atMuu  which  flom 
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Arongli  the  €•  bank  of  Little  Miami  ther^  in  the 
N.  W.  territory.] 

{GLAlZE,  Air,  a  s.  f.  9.  iiranoh  of  tte  Mitmc 
of  tbe  Lake,  vrhich  interlocks  with  St,  Mary's 
riyer.  By  the  treaty  at  Greenville,  the  Indians 
have  ceded  to  the  United  States  m  tract  of  land  six 
miles  square  at  the  head  of  its  navigable  waters, 
and  six  miles  sqnare  at  its  confluence  with  the  Mi« 
ami,  where  fort  Udianoe  now  vtands.j 

GLAN  Cove,  or  Care,  on  llie  f  •  coast  of  tiie 
NewlbmidlaQd,  end  near  Race  point  or 
cape,  which  looks  e. 

f GLASGOW,  8  new  oovnty  in  Newiiem  dis- 
triot,  N.  Carolina,  taken  fveai  Dobbs^  onnnty.  it 
is  boonded  n.  by  Edgecorab,  «•  by  Lenoir,  e.  by 
Pitt,  and  w.  by  Wayne.] 

GLASSEM8URY,  a  city  of  the  English,  in 
the  county  «f  Hertford,  of  the  firovinoe  of  Con* 
necticut,  one  of  tliose  of  New  England ;  situate  a 
mile  to  the  e,  of  the  river  Connecticut,  fear  s.  e. 
of  Wtetherfieid,  tfnd  ^An.  by  w.  of  Hadham. 

£GLA«TONJBURY,  a  township  in  Benniagw 
ton  eoanty,  Fen»ont,  barring  only  94  iahabitanrts. 
\A  has  good  intennaie  lands,  and  ttes  «r.  «•  of  Ben<- 
irington,  adjoining.] 

[Gi^ABtoNttvuT,  «  handsome  little  town  in 
Hartford  county,  Gunnecticvt ;  oituafted  on  ike  e. 
side  of  Conneoticnt  rrver,  opposite  to  Weathers- 
field,  and  of  which  it  formed  a  patt  until  1690. 
Ixk  the  townriitp  are  two  meeting-nouses ;  -and  on 
RiAtwif^  brook,  and  other  small  .straans,  aie  17 
mills  of  diflhrent  kinds,  and  one  forge.] 

[OLOUCESTBK  Honse,  belonging  to  the 
Hudson^s  bay  company,  is  situaited  in  Sew  South 
Wales,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  waters  wbidi  form  a 
coimmuniGation  through  a  chain  of  amall  lakes, 
between  W  tntnpeg  lake  and  Albany  river.  Hen- 
\ey  house  lies  n.  e.  of  this,  nearer  tbe  mouPlh  of 
Albany  river,  in  3mu&tf  bay.  Lat.  £1^  f&  n. 
Long.  «r  W  W.J 

'l^noiucKSTeR)  orCarc  Amu,  « township 'in 
Bssex  county,  Massachusetts,  Whose  «.  pOHit  forms 
tbe  M.  side  of  the  tnry  of  Massachusetts,  it  con* 
tains  5S1T  inbsAritants,  and  is  divided  ii^o  five  pa- 
rishes, and  has  besidiM'a  society  of  fJniversalists. 
firis is apost-town and  port  of  entry.  The  har- 
bour is  very  open,  and  accessible  io  large  ships; 
and'ia  one  ilFtne  most  conskieraMe  fishing  towns 
in  tiie  common  weriMi.  At  theliafbouf,  properiy 
so  cdled,  afe  fitted  out  annually  Aom  fiO^to  79 
hanfcere ;  and  from  Squam  and  '8and^  bay,  iwo 
smaH  t»irtHpoiits,  <he  bay  fishery  is  oamed  on  witli 
great  spirit,  mid  to  a  'large  araomtt.  The  exports 
for  one  year,  ending  iSept.  SO,  I9M,  'ameuntod  <in 
niloe  to  KB9^GtS  ddUors.    91ml(Aer*s  4^buKl,  tm 
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which  are  two  Ivfats  of  e^I  heigiit,  lies  dose  to 
tbe  s.  e.  side  of  the  township,  which  is  itsHf  joined 
to  the  continent  bv  a  beach  of  sand  which  is  very 
lansiy  overJowed  by  the  water.  There  is  a  -wry 
fiae  white  sand  heve  fit  for  making  ginss.  Tlw 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  battery  and  citadd. 
erected  in  1T95.  it  is  10  miles  a.  e.  of  Salem, 
and  SSif.e.  of  Boston.] 

fGLOuciSTEB,  the  If.  westernmost  township, 
and  tbe  lai^gest,  in  Providence  cowvty,  Rhode 
Island,  having  Goanecticut  on  the  w.  and  Massa- 
chusetts on  tbe  w.  and  ^sontains  4025  inbabitants.1 

[Glouckster  County,  in  New  Jersey,  « 
bounded  «.  by  Burlington  county,  $.  by  Salem, 
CunAKrinnd,  and  Cape  May  counties,  e.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  w.  by  Delaware  river.  Its 
length  on  the  Delaware  is  about  M  miles,  and  on 
the  sea  Une  is  about  SS  miles.  Great  and  Little 
Egg  Harbour  rivors  ate  both  navigable  for -vessels 
of  SOO  tons  about  HO  miles  from  their  mouths. 
See  Egg  H  ARBoira.  The  streams  whidi  Ml  into 
Delaware  river  are  navigable  tor  ssnali  vessels  a 
few  miles  up  from  their  mouths,  and  afford  some 
shad,  vock,  herrings,  and  perch.  The  acKacent 
idands  are  Red  Bairic,  PSett,  and  OU  Man'e  Craek 
islands ;  the  first  of  wbieh  is  famous  in  the  Ma* 
lory  «f  the  American  war  for  tbe  despenAe  defence 
the  garrison  <ii>on  it  made,  to  prevent  the  BrMiBb 
fleet  from  passing  up  io  Philadelphia.  The  soil 
cf  this  count  V  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  and 
the^nMt  besdering  on  the  Delaware  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  cMef  productions  are 
beef,  perk,  fish,  haj,  com,  lumber,  butter,  cheese, 
ftc.  It  is  dvrided  into  iO  townsh^,  viz.  Wood- 
bury, Warterferd,  Newtown,  GloiMMler  township, 
Oloiioester  town,  Oeptfosd,  Greewwieh,  Wort* 
wich,  £jR  Harbour,  and  Galloway.  The  first 
eight  lie  along  tbe  Delaware,  and  the  wAer  twn 
on  the  ooean.  Mullens  viver  divides  tfiis  4Mnin^ 
from  Burlington,  and  is  unviable  SO  miles  for 
vessels  of  60  tons.  Maorioe  nver  rises  here,  Tuna 
f.  about  40«iiles  throi^  ConAerhmd  ^coufHy  iotio 
Itohrware  binr,  is  navigriile  for  vessels  of  100  tons 
i5  miles,  and  for  shallops  \0  miles  iaither.  It  con* 
tains  13,17S  free  iidwbitants,  and  191  davea. 
There  are  found  in  this  county  quantities  of  bog 
f  son  ore,  which  is  manafecturtd  into  pig  -and  bar 
won,  and  hollow  ware.  Here  is  also  a  glass-house. 
Chief  town,  W<mdbnry,  nine  miles  s.  lof  Phila* 
delphiu.]] 

[Gloucsstbr,  a  post-town  in  the  above  countyi 
wn  the  e.  side-of  Delaware  river,  <ve  miles  bdow 
Vbiladelpbia.  It  was  formeily  the  county  town, 
but  has  now  aoaroelj  4he  nppeaMace*of  a  village. j 

[Gloucestbb,  a  post-town  io  Virginia;  ailii. 
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ated  in  the  coonty  of  its  own  namei  on  a  point  of 
land  on  the  n.  side  oF  York  riyeri  partlj^  opposite 
York  town,  )S  miles  distant.] 

S GLOUCESTER  County,  in  Ytrginia,  is  fertile 
well  cultivated ;  bounded  n.  by  Piankitank 
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river,  which  separates  it  from  Middlesex,  e.  by 
Matthews  county  and  Chesapeak  bay,  n.w.  bv 
King  and  Queen,  5,  and  s.  iv.  by  York  river,  which 
divides  it  from  York  county.  It  is  riN>ut  55  miles 
in  length,  and  SO  in  breadth,  and  contains  lS,4d8 
inhabitants,  including  7063  slaves.  The  low  lands 
here  produce  excellent  barley  and  Indian  com, 
the  staple  produce  of  the  county.  Tobacco  is 
little  attended  to.] 

[Gloucester  House,  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company,  is  on  the  n.  side  of  Mus« 
<|uacobaston  lake,  ISO  miles  t0«  of  Osnaburgh 
house.     Lat.  51^  24'  n.    Long.  9EP  S^  w.] 

Gloucester,  some  islands  discovered  by  Cap* 
tain  Wallis,  an  Englishman,  in  1767. 

[GLOVER,  a  township  in  Vermont,  in  Or« 
leans    county,    n.  e.    of  Oraftsborougb,    adjoin* 
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[GLYNN  Ckiunty,  in  the  lower  district  of 
Georgia,  bounded  0.  by  the  ocean,  n.  by  Alata* 
maha  river,  which  separates  it  from  Liberty  county, 
and  5,  by  Camden  county.  It  contains  413  in« 
habitants,  including  S15  slftves.  Chief  town, 
Brunswick.] 

[GNADENHUETTEN,  or  Gbtadbnhutten, 
a  settlement  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren, 
on  Muskingum  river,  opposite  to  Salem,  in  the 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  Mahikan  Indians. 
In  1746,  it  was  a  pleasant  town,  inhabited  by 
Christian  Indians,  where  were  a  chapel,  mission^ 
ary*s  house,  and  many  Indian  houses.  This  to* 
gethor  with.  Schoenbrun  and  Salem  were  reserved 
by  congiesss,  by  an  ordinance.  May  SO,  1785, 
for  the  Christian  Indians  formerly  settled  there* 
Sept.  3,  1788,  it  was  resolved  that  the  plat  of 
each  town  should  make  up  4000  acres,  and  the 
grant  was  made  to  the  United  Brethren  for  propa* 
gating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen* — ^Abo  the 
name  of  a  Moravian  settlement  on  the  «•  ss.  bank 
of  Lehigh  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  ^  miles 
fi.  to.  of  BethlehemO 

[Gnadenuuetten,  New,  a  Moravian  settle* 
jqent  on  Huron  river,  which  runs  s.e.  into  lake 
St.  Clair,  in  the  Nt  W.  l^nitory.  It  is  about  M 
miles  from  lake  8t.  Clair,  and  18  n*  9.  oi  O0* 
troit.] 

GNAGENDI,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Sao  Yicenta  in  Brazil.  U 
runs  into  the  sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Gii^ 
broeden* 
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GNOPIQUE,'a  seUlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espaiia  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  between  the 
settlements  of  Arispe  and  Bonaichi. 

GO  AC  A,  a  large  and  beautiful  tfoitarra,  well 
peopled  by  Indians,  t0  the  5.  of  the  city  of  San 
Sebastian  of  Buenavista,  in  the  ancient  province 
of  Uraba ;  where  a  complete  victory  was  gained 
by  Francisco  Cesar  over  the  natives,  in  1536. 

GOANAVA,  Island  of  the,  in  the  N.  sea,  and 
great  bay  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the 
partpossessed  by  the  French,  opposite  the  bay  of 
the  Fetite  Goave.  Near  it  is  another  lesser  island, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Petite  Goanava  or 
Guanava. 

GOANAVAS,  Bay  of  the,  on  the.w.  coast  of 
the  same  island,  and  part  possessed  by  the  French, 
between  port  Pimiento  and  the  point  of  Grand 
Pierre. 

GOASTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle, 
ment  and  district  of  Tepoztl&n,  and  alealdia  mayor 
of  Cuemavaca,  in  Nueva  EspAJla.  It  contains  47 
families  of  Indians,  who  maintain  themselves  by 
cultivating  maize  and  fraits,  the  productions  of  the 
place.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Do* 
niingo,  and  formerly  it  had  an  hospital  of  the  or« 
der  of  La  Caridad ;  in  which  there  were  S2  cham* 
bars,  a  ohnrch,  and  other  offices  corresponding ; 
the  whole  being  arched.  It  was  for  some  yean 
the  mansion  of  the  venerable  servant  of  God, 
Gregorio  Lopes,  with  two  others,  his  companions, 
men  of  the  most  renowned  virtue,  and  who  were 
buried  in  the  larger  chapel  of  the  temple  f  here 
their  bodies  remain  uncomipi.  The  hospital,  at 
the  present  day,  is  not  used  9b  supb}  since  the  reli« 
gious  community  deserted  it  from  its  having  no  ^ed 
allowances  for  its  support.  The  settlement  is  two 
leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

[GOAT  Island,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
small  isle  opposite  to  the  town '  of  Newport,  and 
on  which  is  fort  Washin|^,  The  fort  has  been 
latelv  repaired,  and  a  citadel  erected  in  it.  The 
fort  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.] 

GOATLANZINGO,  a  settlement  of  the  juris* 
diction  and  akoldia  may^r  of  Otnmba  in  Nueva 
EsoaAa.  It  contains  69  families  of  JndiiinS|  and 
is  half  a  league  to  the  |.  of  its  capital. 

GOAVE,  a  settlement  of  the  rrencb,  in  the  part 
which  they  possess  in  the  islend  of  St,  Domingo  \ 
founded  in  1665,  when  the  Bucaniera  and  Flibus* 
tiers,  flying  ftomthe  persecution  of  the  Spaniards^ 
flj(ed  upon  this  spot  as  being  highly  convenient 
for  its  beftntiful  port,  which  is  also  YWf  large,  aiid 
peji^ble  of  cantftining  meny  ships,  Ijideed.  it  i^ 
awing  to  it«  par^  tmt  nt  tbe  present  day  jui*  in* 
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(abitanti  nay  be  said  to  subsist^  the  settlement 
being  df  itself  very  small. 

GoAYE)  a  toMrn,  called  Petite  Goave,  to  distin* 
gaish  it  from  the  former  settlement.  It  is  the  bead 
df  the  district,  with  a  good  port,  defended  by  a 
castle.  It  has  the  same  origin  as  the  former  settle* 
ment,  from  whence  it  is  one  league's  distance  on 
the  II.  coast,  between  the  settlement  of  Tapion  and 
the  point  P6rcee. 

GOAYABES,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Guadalupe,  one  of  the  Antilles;  situate  on  the 
sea*shore,  on  the  a).coast,  near  the  river  of  its  name. 
It  has  a  food  parish  church,  and  in  its  vicinity  is 
a  fountain  of  water,  which  spouts  out  boiling, 
and  is  a  remedy  against  many  infirmities. 

GoAYABES  Kiver  runs  w,  and  enters  the  sea. 

GoAYABES,  a  small  isle  near  the  coast  of  the  * 
island  of  Guadalupe,  on  the  w.  part. 

GOBERNARDOli,  Point  of  the,  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Quillota, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  between  the  port  of  Lon« 
goromo  and  the  island  of  its  name. 

GoBERNAUDOR,  a  mouutaiu  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  corregimiefiioaB  is  the  former  point,  and 
close  to  the  same. 

G^^ERNARuoR,  R  river  of  Florida,  which  runs 
s.  w.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Panzacola. 

GOBERNADORA,  Island  of  the,  in  the  S. 
sea,  and  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Tierra  Firme.  It  lies  in  the  bay  of  La  Soledad, 
three  leagues  from  the  coast. 

[GOAYRE.     See  Guaira.] 

GOBOSO,  a  port  of  theav.  coast,  in  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  close  to   cape  De  Argent  or 
Silver. 

GOCAMON,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Sqrinam,  in  the  part  of  Guayana  pos- 
sessea  by  the  Dutch ;  one  of  those  which  enter  the 
Cuyani,  on  the  s.  side. 

GOCHLAND,  a  county  of  the  province  and 
cplonv  of  Virginia. 

GODFROI,  a  settlement  of  New  France  or 
Canada  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  near  the  lake  of  S.  Pierre  or  St.  Peter. 

GODORAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  county  of  Balti* 
more.     It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Susquehanna. 

[GOELANS,  Point  au,  a  promontory  on  the 
It.,  side  of  lake  Ontario,  about  SS  miles  s.  w.  of 
fort  Frontinacl 

[GOEYTACAZES,  Indians  of  Brazil.  See 
aduitional  matter  respecting  the  history,  &c.  of 
this  kingdom.l 

[GOFFSTOWN,  in  Hillborough  county.  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  w.  bank  of  MerrimacK  riverj 
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three  miles  from  Amuskeag  falls,  and  6Q  miles  w. 
of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and 
contains  1S75  inhabitants.  Some  pieces  of  baked 
earthen  ware  have  been  found  in  this  township, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  Indians  had 
learned  the  potter's  art;  but  of  what  antiquity 
these  remnants  are,  is  uncertain.] 

[GOLDEN  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  or  ^ulf  of  Darien,  in  the  province  of  Tierra 
Firme,  m  S.America.  Lat.  SP  n.  Long.  77^ 
W  jr.] 

[GULDSBOROUGH,  a  post-town  in  Han- 
cock  county,  district  of  Maine,  containing  267 
inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  is  the 
s.  easternmost  town  in  the  county.  On  the  waters 
of  its  harbour  is  the  town  of  Washington.  It  is  50 
miles  e.  of  Penobscot,  1  IS  it.  by  e.  from  Portland, 
and  185  n.  e.  from  Boston.  Lat.  44^  9&  n.  Long. 
67*^64' ».] 

GOLD  River.    See  Rio  del  Oro. 
GQLFETE,  a  small  gulf  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Honduras.      It  is  formed  in  the 
midway  of  the  channel  of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf 
of  Hondiiras. 
GOLFOS,  or  GuLvs, 

Darien,  Pun&, 

Guayaquil,  Triste, 

Panama,  Venezuela^ 

Paria,  Urab&, 

Parita,  Honduras. 

The  which  see  under  their  proper  articles. 

[GOLPHINGTON,  the  chief  town  of  Wash- 
in^on  county,  Georgia,  is  situated  near  the  head 
Of  Ogeechee  river,  about  86  miles  e.  5.  e.  of  Ocone^ 
town,  64  r.  «•  of  Augusta,  and  50  n.  w.  of  Louis- 
ville.J 

GOLQUI,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  the  corregimiento  of  the  district  of  the 
Cinco  Leguas  de  la  Capital. 

GOMEZ,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Popayau  in  the  Nnevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

Gomez,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayre%  in  Peru.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  river  La  Plata,  between  the  rivers  Al- 
caraz  and  Rubio. 

[GONAVE,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Leogane, 
in  the  w.  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is 
Hi  leagues  long,  and  uniformly  about  three  broad, 
except  a  verjjr  small  part  at  each  extremity.  Petite 
^Gonave,  an  isle  about  two  miles  each  way,  is  se- 
parated  from  the  s.  e.  corner  of  the  former,  by  a 
.channel  three  miles  wide.  Gonave  is  13|  leagues 
w.  by  It.  9.  of  Port  au  Prince ;  and  its  w.  point  is 
SSi  leagues  e.  by  it.  of  cape  Dame  Marie. J 
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[GONAIVES,  a  sea-port  in  the  tame  island,  at 
the  head  of  abay  of  its  owii  name,  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  bay  of  Leogane.  The  town  is  skiiated  on  the 
Meat  road  from  Port  de  Riix  to  St.  Mark,  16 
feagties  9.  e.  of  the  former,  and  15  ii.  by  e.  of  the 
latter.  Lat.  19^  S7'  n.  Lonff.  TS""  9  90^m.  from 
raris.j 

rGoNATTBs,  a  bay  in  ilie  ishind  of  Hispa* 
niola,  s.  e.  of  cape  St.  Nicheias,  in  about  lat.  19^ 
SS'n/l 

O0NCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregmienio  of  Chachapoyas  in  Pern ;  annexjed 
to  the  curacy  of  Cbiliquin. 

GONZALo,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Sergipe  in  Brazil ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Del  Real,  near  the  sea-coast. 

GoNZALO,  S.  another  settlement  of  this  name, 
in  the  province  and  capkimhip  of  Paraibaof  the 
«ame  kingdom;  situate  also  upon  the  coast,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Cong  and  Camaratnba. 

GoNZ  ALO,  S.  a  mountain  called  the  Morro,  on  the 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  is  one  of  the 
extremities  or  points  of  land  which  from  tiie  en- 
trance or  mouth  of  the  river  Yaldivia. 

GoNZALo,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  w. 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Aiaire,  close  to  those  of  Buen 
Suceso  or  Grood  Success. 

GONZ  AN  A  MA ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregindento  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

[GOOCHLAND,  a  county  in  Virginia,  sur- 
rounded by  Louisa,  Fluvanna,  Henrico,  Hanover, 
and  Powhatan  counties.  It  is  about  40  miles  long 
and  14  broad,  and  contains  9053  inhabitants^  in- 
cluding 4656  slaves.] 

[GOOD  HoPB,  a  Danish  colony  in  W.  Green- 
land, in  lat.  64^  n.l 

GOOSE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Potow- 
mac,  at  the  spot  where  it  fbfms  the  Little  falls. 

Goost,  another,  a  small  river  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  of  the  province  and  colony  of  Jersey. 
It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea. 

[GOOSEBERRY  Mountain,  in  New  York 
state,  lies  on  the  v.  bank  of  Hudson's  river,  about 
four  miles  9.  effort  George.] 

fGoosEEBRRT  Islands  and  Rocks,  on  the  coast 
of  Eoex  county,  Massachusetts,  have  been  the  oc« 
casioii  of  the  loss  of  many  valuable  vessek.    To 

grevent  such  accidents  in  future,  seamen  may  at- 
ind  to  the  following  particular  information,  which 
is  here  inserted  for  th«r  benefit.  The  n.  part  of 
Gotimberry  great  rock  with  the  n.  of  Gat  island, 
bears  s.  54  w.  from  the  beacon  on  Baker^s  island ; 
the  W.  Gooseberry  5.  41  v.  the  distance  nearly 
three-fottitbs  of  a  mile.    The  n.  part  of  the  W. 
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Gooseberry  is  viewed  from  the  beaeoa  over  the 
point  of  land  running  out  from  it.  The  E.  Goose* 
berry  bears  s.  IW  m.  and  it  is  shoal  as  far  as  the  w» 
breaker.  The  e.  breaker  lies  «.  35  e.  and  the  »• 
breaker  #•  S9  e.  The  e.  breaker  is  about  the  same 
distance  firom  the  beacon  as  the  W .  Gooseberry ,  but 
the  E.  Gooseberry  falls  within  that  distance.  Satan 
appetfs  $.  32  w.  and  Halfway  rock  f.  3  as.  at  the 
distance  of  2|  miles.  The  inner  part  of  Gat  islaiid 
is  above  two  miles  from  the  beacon,  and  with  the 
beacon  to  the  s.  the  Gooseberry  rock  bears  only 
IS'.  The  w.  dry  breaker  extends  from  S8  to  3S; 
and  the  e.  from  31  to  32.  Halfway  rock,  with 
the  beacon  from  Cat  island,  is  65  to  the  «.] 

GORDA,  y  iniQEN,  one  of  the  Larger  Yiigin 
islands.    See  article  Vi rgin es. 

GoRDA,  YiBasif ,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  jurisdiction  of 
tfaegovernment  of  Portobelo. 

GoBDA,  YiROEN,  another,  of  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  cmiainship  of  llbeoa  in  Brazil,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Doce  or  Dulce  and  Puertoseynro. 

GoRDA,  Ykroen,  another,  of  the  coast  of  the 
same  kingdom,  in  theprovince  and  eapiainskm  o£ 
Maranan,  between  £1  Arecife  andf  the  nver 
Otatay. 

GoRDA,  ViEGEN,  another  point,  of  the  coast  of 
Nueva  Espafia,  in  the  government  of  Vera  Crur, 
between  this  city  and  the  settlement  where  it  befeie 
stood. 

GoROA,  YiBGEy,  another  point,  of  the  i.  coast 
of  the  island  o{  Cuba,  opposite .  the  Cayos  de 
Di^  Perez. 

(^BDA,  YiBGEN,  B  sicrra  or  cardMlera  of  rnoun* 
tains  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  part  pos« 
sessed  by  the  French.  It  runs  m>m  «.  to  li.  on  the 
coast  lying  in  this  point  or  rhumb,  between  the 
port  Margot  and  the  river  Bor^ne. 

GoBOA,  YiBGEir,  a  mountam  on  the  w.  coast  of 
the  strait  of  Maire,  which  serves  as  a  mark  or  indi- 
cation of  the  same  strait,  standing  out  in  a  very 
conspicuous  way  at  its  entrance. 

[GORE  Island,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
his  last  voyage.    Lat.  64^  n.    Long.  16SP  v.] 

GOREE,  an  island  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Pueftosqpuo  in  Brazil.  It  lies 
between  the  river  Doce  or  Dulce  and  the  Quero* 
rupa.    It  has  in  it  a  good  port  of  the  same  name. 

GORGrON.  a  smul  river  of  tiie  province  and 
goveniment  of  Choc6,  in  the  district  of  KaposQ, 
which  runs  into  the  S.  sea. 

GORGONA,  an  isbuid  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Barbae 
coas,  very  dangerous  for  navigators,  from  currents 
eetting  in  very  strongly  to  the  land;  wbiditoge- 
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ther  with  the  calms  lyhich  preyail  here,  render  the 
passage  very  tedioas,  and  which  is  accustumed  to 
be  expressed  by  the  term  of  eng&rgonarsey  or  to 
he  engulfed;  the  which  happened  to  Francisco 
Piaarro  when  he  left  Panama  for  the  discovery  of 
PeM.  ladeed  the  gceater  part  of  hid  people  de<- 
serted  him  on  this  occasion ;  thirteen  only  of  them 
beiBg  icil  with  htm  to  share  the  honour  of  his  en- 
terpnse.  This  ishind  is  two  leagues  lone  and  one 
wide,  and  is  desert  and  uncultivated.   In  tat.  SPSfn, 

GoRGOKA,  with  the  dedicatory  title  t^  Santa 
Catalina,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  king«^ 
dom  of  Tlerra  Firme;  situate  near  the  river 
Cbagve.  It  lies  in  the  dtiect  road  which  leads 
from  the  city  of  Portobelo  to  that  of  Panamu,  fiom 
whence  it  is  five  leagues  distant. 

GORGONILLA,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea>  be* 
longing  to  the  government  of  Esmeraldas^  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito ;  also  called  Tomaco :  in  it  is 
a  small  settlement  of  Mulattoes  and  Musleesy  with  a 
good  port  on  the  e«  side.  It  is  opposite  the  cape 
Agitaclara,  where  aa  arm  of  tlie  river  Afifa  emptiea 
itself.  Around  it  are  other  small  isles.  Lat.  1^ 
47'  It.     Long.  7dP  36'  w. 

GORGOk,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimientB  of  Cazatambo  ia  Peru. 

GORGORILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pn>* 
vtn<^ and correjptiimiilo a& the  former;  amieaedto 
the  curacy  of  Mangas. 

GORHAM.  a  settlement  of  tho  province  of 
Hampshire  in  New  England ;  situate  near  the  river 
Peanycook. 

[GoHHAM)  a  township  in  Cumberland  county^ 
Miaiiie«  on  the  »•  e.  side  of  Saoo  river^  eight  nnles 
ftom  rortlaad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  M 
miles  n.  bgr  r.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorpoiated  ia 
1764,  and  contains  2914  inhabitanto.] 

GOROSASU,  a  siver  of  the  provmoe  and  cap* 
taimk^  ct  Seam  ia  Biaeil;  which  roaa  iatotna 
sea  between  the  rivers  Manetubaand  Fort  Daniel. 

[GORTAy  St.  Ma^lia  La,,  a  somU  island  ia 
the  Rieific  ocean.    IM.  96P  35' m.   Long.  ISS'^o. 

[GOSCHGOSCHUENCK,  atown  of  theDela- 
wares,  consisting  of  three  villajpes,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  Itsname  signifies  the  Hdbita* 
tion  of  Owls,  from  the  number  of  these  birds  wha 
resort  here.l 

[GOSHEN,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  between  Cummington  and  Conway, 
14  miles-  a.  of  Northampton,  and  85  w.  by  a.  of 
Boston.  It  was  inoorporated  in  1781,  and  con* 
tains  661  inhabitants.] 

[GoaHew,  a^townsnip  in  Addison  county,  Ver- 
mont, adjoining  to  Salisburv  on  the  w*  and  91 
rsilffi  n.  €.  by  e.  of  mooat  Independence.] 
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[GosHBN)  a  township  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

[GosHSN,  a  town  in  Litchfield  county,  Connec- 
ticut, famous  for  the  production  of  excellent  cheese. 
It  is  seven  miles  n.  by  a»  ».  of  Litchfield,  and  50 
a.  of  New  Haven.] 

[Goshen,  the  most  considerable  town  in  Orange 
county,  New  York,  about  45  miles  ir.  of  New 
York  city,  18  w.  by  $.  of  New  Windsor,  and  26 
w.  by  s.  of  Fish-kill.  This  town  is  pleasantly 
situated,  containing  about  60  or  70  houses,  an 
academy,  court-house,  gaol,  and  Presbyterian 
chureh.  The  township  contains  2448  bhabitants ; 
of  whom  316  are  electors.] 

fGoSHEN,  a  township  of  the  district  of  Maine, 
eight  miles  from  Buckstown,  on  Penobscot  river.] 

[G06HG0SH1NK,  a  Momviaa  settlement  in 
Penn&ylvaaia;  situated  on  Alleghany  river,  about 
15  miks  above  Venango,  or  fort  Fmnklin.] 

GOSIER,  Grand,  a  settlement  and  parish  of 
t&o  island  of  Guadalupe ;  situate  on  the  s.  e.  coast 
of  La  Gran  Tierra,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  and 
bay  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  Petit,  opposite  the  two  isles 
of  the  Two  Diamonds. 

GosiER,  GaAKa,  a  port  of  the  ishmd  of  St.  Do^ 
mingo,  on  the  a.  coast,  between  the  bay  of  this 
thumb  and  tha  cme  of  Saaamft. 

[GOSPORT,  formerly  called  Appledore,  a  fish, 
ira  town  on  Star  island,  one  of  the  isles  crfShoals, 
belonging  to  Rockingham  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire, contaiauig  9i3  inhabiteats.  K  lies  about 
12  miles  e.  $•  e.  of  Piscataq/aa  harbour.     See 

SUOALS.I 

[GOTHAM,  a  small  village  ia  Itfaryland^  aboot 
four  or  five  miles  a.  of  Baltimore  city.] 

GOTTEMBURG,  a  cky  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  New  England. 

GOYABES,HAvan  DBs,orBayofLAsGoAYA« 
a(As,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  idand  of  Guadalupe.  It 
is  hurge  and  capacious,  and  has  opposite  it  some 
extended  sand-banks.  It  is  between  the  island 
Mobile  and  the  Grande  Riviere. 

GOYANA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  captainm 
ship  of  Itamaraca  in  Brasil ;  situate  on  the  ahoia 
of  the  river  of  its  name,  three  leagues  above  its 
mouth*  It  is  the  residence  of  the  tribunal  of  jus<« 
tice  of  the  province.  Its  territory  abounds  ia 
8ugar*canes,  for  the  manufactory  oi  which  article 
are  many  engines,  also  in  Brazil  wood.  To  the  w* 
towards  the  mountains,  are  some  barbarian  Indians 
of  the  Petihuares  nation,  who  dwell  in  small  settle* 
ments,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  cape  Blanco.  Lat. 
7^  Sff  s.    Long.  36^  16'  w. 

Gov  AN  A.  Tbeitforesaid  river  is  small,  rises  in 
the  province  and  captain$hip  of  the  iftio  Grande, 
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inns  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Cong  and 
the  San  Juan. 

GOYAZ)  a  town  of  the  Portnguese,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  and  at  the 
source  of  the  grand  river  S.  Francisco. 

GOYOGIJIN,  third  canton  of  Acadia,  bounded 
w.  by  New  York,  and  from  thence  by  the  cantons 
of  Onney-youth,  Onontangue,  and  Tsonnouthonam, 
which  are  called  the  Upper  Cantons.  This  of 
Goyoguin  surpasses  the  others  in  the  kindness  of 
its  soil  aiid  pleasantness  of  its  climate  ;  its  inhabi- 
tants being  also  amongst  the  best  of  the  Iroquees. 
In  the  whole  extent  of  the  five  cantons,  Europeans 
may  cultivate  fruits  to  advantage,  some  of  these 
being  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  but  little  known. 
The  woods  and  forests  abound  in  chesnuts  and  wal- 
nuts; the  former  are  very  sweet,  and  the  latter 
bitter ;  and  from  them  is  extracted  an  oil  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  by  means  of  a  mill,  and  afterwards 
the  co-operation  of  fire  and  water,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  customary  in  Europe  to  do  with 
flax-seed.  In  various  parts  are  found  cherries 
without  stones^  which  are  well  flavoured  ;  also  a 
tree  resembling  a  white  lily,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
of  the  size  and  colour  of  a  soudl  peach.  Here  is 
found  a  very  small  wild  cedar,  which  produces 
fruit  similar  to  the  China  orange,  rery  fresh  and 
grateful  to  the  palate:  it  grows  in  the  middle  of 
two  heart-shaped  leaves :  the  roots  of  the  tree  are 
venomous.  Here  is  also  found  a  sort  of  mp\e  of 
the  shape  of  a  goose's  egg,  the  seed  resemoling  a 
bean ;  4he  same  has  a  fine  smell  and  flavour,  and 
the  tree  is  rery  small,  requiring  a  greasy  and  moist 
soil.  It  was  brooght  by  the  Iroquees  from  the 
country  of  Erie',  nearly  about  the  same  time  with 
the  other  plant  called  by  the  French  missionaries 
la  planie  universeliey  since  its  leaves,  being  of  the 
size  of  one's  hand,  and  of  the  figure  of  a  lily,  cure 
all  kinds  of  wounds ;  its  root  smells  like  the  laurel. 
These  savages  have  also  other  roots,  which  they 
use  for  dyes  of  the  most  beautiful  colour.  See 
article  Iroquesbs. 

*  GoTOocriN,  a  bay  of  New  France,  which 
is  10  leagues  from  the  river  Onnontague.  The 
whole  of  Its  coast  is  lined  with  the  most  beautiful 
trees,  and  particularly  oaks,  which  seem  to  have 
been  planted  by  design.  The  Father  Charle- 
voix, who  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
running  into  this  ba^,  in  shelter  from  a  hurricane, 
says  that  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  places  that  can  be 
seen.  From  its  centre  projects  a  peninsula  full  of 
woods,  which  forms  a  kind  of  theatre,  and  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  entrance,  in  a  corner,  lies  an 
istand  which  covers  the  mouth  of  a  river,  up  which 
is  the  navigation  to  the  lake  Goyoquins. 
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GRACE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  on  the  w.  coast  and  district  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas. 

Grace,  with  the  addition  of  Havre,  another 
setdement,  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland ;  situate 
on  the  e.  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  La 
Concepcion. 

GRACIA,  S.  Joseph  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
bead  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcddia  tnawr 
of  Aguas  Calientes  inNueva  Espana,  annexed  to 
the  cuf.icy  of  its  capital ;  from  whence  it  lies 
eight  leagues  to  the  n,  w. 

Gracia,  Nuestra  Sbnora  oB|  a  point  on 
the  ft.  coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  doae  to  the 
harbour  of  Paxaros. 

GRACIAN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  river  La  PhUa,  or  mouth  of  the 
Uruguay,  between  the  rivers  S*  Salvador  and  the 
Sauce. 

GRACIAS  A  Dios,  a  city  of  the  province  and 
governn^nt  of  Honduras  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala, founded  by  the  Captain  Gabriel  de  Roxas 
in  1530,  afterwards  much  enlarged  by  Gonzalo  de 
Alvarado,  in  1536.  Its  population  is  very  small ; 
it  has  two  convents,  one  of  the  religious  order  of  S. 
Francisco,  and  another  of  La  Merced.  Thirty 
leagues  ftom  the  city  of  Valladolid  or  Comoya- 
gua. 

Ga  ACTAs  A  Dios,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Costarrica,  in  the 
same  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  and  coast  of  the  N. 
sea. 

[GRAFTON  Countv,  in  New  Hampshire,  is 
bounded ,  n.  by  Canacla,  $•  by  the  counties  .of 
Stra&rd,  HiUsbcnroueh,  and  Cheshire,  »•  bv  the 
state  of  Vermont,  and  e.  by  the  district  of  Maine. 
It  comprehends  neariy  as  much  territory  as  all  the 
other  four  counties,  but  is  by  no  means  so  thickly 
settled :  itisdivided  into 50  townshipsand  ITloca* 
tions,  and  contains  13,472  inhabitants,  of  whom  SI 
are  slaves.    The  increase  of  population  since  the 
enumeration  of  1790  has  been  great.] 
«     [Grafton,  a  township  in  the  county  of  its 
name  in  New  Hampshire,  13  miles  f.  e.  of  Dart- 
mouth  collece  and  \9s.w*  of  Plymouth.    It  was 
incorporated  in  1 778,  and  contains  403  inhabitants. 
iMpis  specularisj  commonly  called  ising-glass,  of 
the   best  quality,    is  found  in  this  town,  in  a 
mountain  about  80  miles  e*  of  Dartmouth  college. 
It  is  found  adhering  to  the  rocks  of  white  or  yel« 
low  quartz,  and  lymg  in  lamime,  like  sheets  of 
paper ;  it  is  found  in  other  places  iu  the  state  in 
smaller  pieces.] 
[Grafton,  the  Hassanamisco  of  the  Indians, 
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atownsliip  in  Worcester  comity,  Massachiuettv, 
containing  900  inhabitants.  Tfairty«four  miles 
s.  w,  of  Boston,  eights,  e.  of  Worcester,  and  96 
n.  ».  of  ProvidenceJ 

[GRAINGER,  Fort,  stands  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  mouth  of  Ilolstein  river,  in  Tennessee.] 

[Orainger,  the  name  given  to  a  new  cotuitj, 
in  the  district  of  Hamilton,  state  of  Tennessee, 
formed  of  parts  of  the  counties  of  Knox,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Hawkins,  and  called  after  the  maiden 
name  of  the  lady  of  Governor  William  Blount.] 

[GRAISO,  l^Ancb  LA,  a  settlement  in  Loui- 
siana.] 

GRAMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Paraiba  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
settlement  of  Rovero  and  the  port  of  Los  Fran- 

GRAM  ADA  L,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
and  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  of  the  province  and  corre-' 
gimtento  of  Truxillo. 

GRANADA,  Nuevo  Rbyno  de,  in  S.  Ame- 
rica ;  bounded  e.  towards  the  s.  by  the  extensive 
llanos  ox  plains  of  San  Juan,  w.  by  some  moun- 
tains and  woods  which  are  very  thick  and  of  great 
extent,  and  n.  by  some  extremely  craggy  moun- 
tains extending  as  for  the  sea-const.  It  is  80 
leagues  long  n.  s.  and  somewhat  less  wide  e.  w. : 
it  was  called  in  the  time  of  the  Indians  Cundina- 
mnrca ;  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  Gon- 
zalo  Ximenez  de  Quesada,  who  named  it  in  me- 
mory of  the  kingdom  so  called  in  Andalucia,  of 
which  he  was  a  native.  It  contains  the  pro- 
vinces of 
Bogoti,  Neiba, 

Velez,  Marquefones, 

PiEtmplona,  Sutagaos, 

lA  Grita,  Ubaqu^, 

Merida,  Tenza, 

Mun>,  Lengupa, 

£bat6,  So^amosoj 

Panches,  Chita. 

These  are  divided,  as  to  the  chief  government, 
into  51  c&rregimienioSj  in  which  are  301  settle- 
ments, and  m  tliese  18,S59  Indians;  also  into 
five  military  governments,  which  are  Panama, 
Portobelo,  Uartagena,  Santa  Marta,  and  Mara- 
caibo,  although  the  two  former  are  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme ;  and  into  seven  civil  ^ 
vemments,  viz.  Antioquia,  Choco,  Mariqutta, 
Giron,  Ndba,  Llanos  de  San  Juan,  and  Vcra- 
gua:  formerly  under  the  same  iurisdiction  was 
the  commandancy-general  of.La  Guayana  and  the 
government  of  Caracas.  This  kingdom  enjoys 
different  climates  according  to  its  extent ;  for  in  it 
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are  found  parts  where  the  cold  is  very  gifeat,  and  in 
which  breed  stags,  bears,  rabbits,  dantas^  and 
mountain  cats ;  llanos,  of  which  the  soil  is  mUd 
and  temperate,  and  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  seeds  and 
fruits,  and  other  plains  where  cattle  breed  in  such 
abundance  as  at  times  to  be  troublesome  from  their 
numbers.  The  woods  are  many  and  delightful, 
from  the  variety  of  the  trees  and  birds;  amongst 
which  arc  some  justly  celebrated  for  their  song, 
of  which  is  the  iocke  of  a  black  plumage,  the  ^oto 
of  a  deep  black  with  golden  spots,  and  the  azulejo 
of  a  sky-blue,  and  the  babaguy  of  a  yellow  and 
black,  the  which  surpass  in  the  sweetness  of  thdr 
note  the  goldfinch,  canary,  and  nightingale. 
Those  parts  that  are  subject  to  tlie  cold  climate  are 
Santa  Fe,  Tunja,  Pamplona,  and  Merida;  and 
those  of  the  warm  climate  are  Cartagena,  Santa 
Marta,  Antioquia,  Muzo,  Mariquita,  Neiba,  and 
S.  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  where  the  temperature  is 
the  whole  year  round  nearly  like  the  summer  in 
Spain.  The  cold  in  the  other  parts  is. general 
throughout  the  year,  though  not  very  severe ;  the 
change  of  the  four  seasons  not  being  known  there, 
and  it  being  called  summer  then  only  when  it  does 
not  rain,  notwithstanding  that  it  should  freeze,  and 
the  cold  be  considerable.  No  calculation  can  be 
formed  respecting  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  or  is 
it  possible  to  have  any  security  against  them; 
they,  for  the  most  part,  b^in  in  October  and 
February :  it  may  be  said  of  them  generally,  that 
they  by  no  means  observe,  in  regard  to  their 
periods,  tlie  same  nature  peculiar  to  other  parts. 
ThckingdomofNueva  Granada  being  so  imme- 
diately under  the  line,  is  fanned  by  very  salutary 
breezes,  the  same  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
'  healthy  countries.  It  is  extremely  rich  in  mineSj 
and  those  of  gold,  which  are  found  in  many  parts, 
exceed  all  tlie  otiier  discoveries  in  America;  and 
in  the  cities  of  Antioquia,  %ragoza,  Caceres, 
'  Remedios,  Anscrnia,  and  Rio  del  Oro,  no  other 
coin  than  gold  is  current :  the  same  is  the  case  in 
the  city  of  Guamoco,  as  albo  in  the  settlements 
about  the  celebrated  veins  of  Pamplona  and  San 
Juan  de  los  Llanos.  Here  is  also  found  silver  so 
fine  that  it  is  esteemed  the  best  in  all  the  Indies; 
and  the  mines  of  iMarquetones,  denominated  Hiffh 
and  Low,  (Allay  Baxa),  and  which  are  in  the 
province  of  Pamplona,  are  so  rich,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  scarcity  of  hands  to  work  them,  they 
would  even  surpass  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
Potosi,  since  they  in  general  render  two  marks  of 
silvcrforeachquintal, and sometimeae^ht.  Copper 
and  lead  are  nictnls  that  be^r  no  value  here  ;  and 
although  each  of  them  abound  in  various  partv, 
the  mmos  are  not  worked.     The  emeralds  here 
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mnch  exceed  these  of  the  e.  in  value^  andlhrougli 
them  the  province  of  Muso^  where  the  best  are 
obtaioed,  has  been  rendered  celebrated.  Indeed, 
those  of  the  mines  of  Somondoco  in  the  province 
of  Tenza,  althooffh  very  fine,  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  mentioned  piovinoe; 
and  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  them  is,  that  in  the 
same  mines  from  'whence  they  are  extracted,  are 
found  pantauras, of  yarious  colours,  with  grains  of 
gold  inside  oftliem.  In  the  mines  of  Antioquia 
and  Guamoco,  are  found  diamonds  amongst  the 
points  of  gold,  although  the  same  are  sraaU ;  also 
xross-stones,  (piedras  de  cms),  of  singubtr  virtues 
against  fevers  and  colds  ;  also  fine  graoates,  the 
f£undauce  of  which  renders  them  leu  estimable. 
The  river  Hacha  has  always  deserved  particalar 
memory  for  its  celebrated  peark,  and  Timand  for 
its  amethysts  and  pantaurasj  in  the  same  manner 
that  Pamplona,  Sussa,  and  Anserma,  have  been 
celebrated  for  their  precious  stones,  called  there 
iurquesas  or  Turkey  stones,  giresoles,  gallinazas^ 
and  mapolas*  The  mountains  of  this  kingdom 
are  the  repository  of  wild  beasts  and  fine  aninmk ; 
and,  in  the  hot  parts  more  particularly,  there  are 
fjund  tigers  of  uncommon  fierceness,  lions,  though 
of  a  small  size,  chunzosy  eritosj  zaynosy  faras^ 
crditias  resembling  voracious  ferrets,  and  by  no 
means  of  a  milder  nature,  weasds,  cot/as^  scor- 
pions, vipers,  snakes  of  difierent  species  and  sizes, 
amonffst  the  which  the  most  dreaded  is  the  tajfa^ 
both  fox  its  courage  and  agility :  this  is  of  a  twown 
colour  with  spots  rather  dark :  it  has,  moreover, 
this  great  distinction  from  all  other  snakes,  in  as 
mucn  as  they,  when  pursued  by  man,  invariably 
fly,  whereas  this  will  attack  any  body,  even  with- 
out provocation.  In  the  waters  of  some  of  the 
rivers,  such  as  the  Magdalena  and  the  Fusaga- 
auga,  are  alli^tors  measuring  from  14  to  16  feet 
in  length,  similat'  to  crocodiles,  the  which  are 
found  as  well  in  the  above  as  in  dther  rivers  ;  also 
in  the  marshes  and  lakes  are  found  marine  wolves, 
otters,  thornbacks,  and  snakes  of  such  a  size  that 
we  are  assured  by  the  Sr.  Piedrahita,  that  in  the 
province  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  they  aie 
capn  bic  of  swallowing  a  man . 

This  province  is  watered  by  very  many  riven, 
andsomeof  them  are  very  large;  of  such,  in  the 
province  of  Cartagena,  is  the  Grande  of  La  Mag- 
dalena, in  the  province  of  Bogota,  the  Eunzha, 
which  has  changed  its  name,  being  called  by  the 
same  title  as  the  province  itself;  m  the  province 
0f  Tinija  the  Sogamosa,  in  that  of  Tensa  the  6a- 
ragoa:  all  these  three  rise  from  the  paramo;  and 
Cordillera  of  Gachaneque,  opposite  Tumerque ;  are 
iiistant  a  little  more  than  one  league  from  each 


other,  and  all  tate  ^ir  coufse  through  the  lof« 
tiest  part  of  the  kingdom.  I«  the  {nrorince  of 
Vdes  the  most  notable  is  the  Saxabita,  which  is  at 
the  present  day  called  Suarec ;  in  Pamplona,  the 
Rio  del  Oro  and  the  Sulia,  which  is  a  very  abun- 
dant stream,  eniptytag  itself  into  the  lake  of  Ma- 
lacaibo;  in  Los  Marquetimes,  is  the  Guali  and 
the  GuaiSno ;  in  the  prorince  of  Neiba,  the  afore- 
said river  df  La  Magdalena,  those  cf  CkieUo  la 
Sabaadija,  Cabrera,  and  othen ;  in  Los  SutaeuiB, 
the  Ftts^uugi ;  in  Los  Panekes,  the  Rio  Ncjgro 
and  the  Sogm ;  and  in  the  province  of  Ubaque 
another  Rio  N^ro,  distinct  irom  the  former;  notto 
Bsention  an  infinite  varwty  of  ofiien  Of  less  note : 
in  all  <rf  which  are  found  abmdance  of  fish  of  an 
exe^ent  quality,  and  amm^  the  most  esteemed 
is  the  bagre^  which  in  some  parts  is  called  cMmbCj 
and  most  commonly  capiian:  also  in  the  nv^ 
Bogota  has  been  observed  by  sooie  curions  penons 
a  mh  of  a  very  peculiar  aatuie,  the  bones  of  the 
head  of  which,  upon  being  separated,  represent 
cadi  of  them  the  different  insigniasof  the  passion 
of  our  Saviour,  so  that  you  msff  heie  perceive  a 
perfect  lance,  a  cross,  the  naib,  &c. 

This  country  abounds  noiess  in  excellent  woods, 
the  which  deserve  particular  note ;  aiieh  are  tfae 
cedar,  walnut,  biameiasy  ebony,  and  pomeeranate; 
the  celebrated  wood  of  muxOj  red  and  bbck,^  the 
wood  of  Guayana,  of  a  brown  and  black  colour, 
the  tamarisk  in  great  request  for  making  glasses, 
the  Brazil  wood  fer  dyes,  the  sassafras  for  medi* 
cioes,  the  cochineal  which  grows  in  Sogamose^ 
the  cacao  in  Merida,  Maracaibo,  Caracaid,  aad 
Santa  Marta,  the  red  balsam,  that  of  Toiu,  «f 
Maria,  the  Benjamin-tree,  incense,  storax,  and 
baymlla.  With  regard  to  flowers  and  fruits,  theie 
is  scarce  any  one  but  what  is  found  in  this  king- 
dom ;  for  as  it  enjoys  an  eternal  spring,  the  trees 
are  always  covered  with  ^^n  and  blosaoms,  since 
even  when  Ae  fruit  is  rtpe,  fresh  buds  are  still 
sprouting:  amongst  these  trees  the  most  worthy 
of  note  is  a  species  of  palm,  found  in  the  pisovinoes 
of  Muzos  and  of  Los  Marquetones,  so  faft^  that 
it  would  appear  impossible  to  gather  the  fmtf  kom 
the  top ;  and,  indeed,  it  consequently  only  aflbrd» 
a  food  for  the  birds,  who  let  the  firuit  fall  iupo«  the 
ground,  which  is  naturally  jrtony  and  rougn ;  and 
when  broken,  is  found  to  contain  a  kernel  mods 
esteemed  for  its  delicate  flavour.  In  short,  if  we 
were  to  take  upon  us  to  relate  minutely  all  that 
could  be  said  in  favour  of  this  country,  it  would 
oblige  us  to  exceed  the  limits  x>f  our  article,  vA  ta 
write  a  long  history  :  those,  therefore,  who  wish 
to  be  further  informed,  we  refer  to  what  has  been 
wsitten  by  the  most  illustrious   Doa  Lucas  de 
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Piedrafaita,  bah&p  of  Stuta  Matte  and  P^nami, 
by  the  Fr*  Antonio  Zamora,  Don  Franckco  An<* 
tonio  Moreno,  fiscal  of  the  audience  of  Santa  ¥6^ 
by  Don  Basilio  de  Oviedo,  by  the  ehronicter  An- 
tonio de  Henera,  and  yarious  other  historians. 

When  the  Spaniards  entered  this  kingdom,  it 
wasgoTemed  by  two  princes,  elected  in  Bogoti 
and  Tuoja,  the  fiEmner  of  -whcoi  was  called  Zipa : 
these  princes  mled  over  other  vadous  chieftains, 
and  the  whcde  jconalarj  was  so  covered  with  In- 
dians that  the  conqueracs  dtoominated  them  mos- 
(flies),  to  signify  their  immense  numbers. 


cos 


Down  to  the  preseat  day,  bowe?er,  gpreat  changes 
have  taken  phce.  Its  pppalation  is  far  fiom 
equal  to  its  resources,  and  it  cannot,  therefore, 
wiUh  propriety  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent kingdoms  in  the  world,  although  we  take  mto 
account  its  native  riches,  fertility,  climate,  pro> 
ductions,  and  other  qualifications.  It  is  governed 
by  a  viceroy,  established  in  1718,  whose  govern* 
mentwas  af^rwards  abolished,  and  acain  esta- 
blished in  1739,  having  been  theretofore,  from 
the  time  of  its  conquest,  governed  by  a  presi- 
dent. 

[The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Nueva 
Granada,  as  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the 
royal  duties,  and  therefore  considerably  under  the 
truth,  amounts  to  18,000  Spanish  marks  of  pure 
gold,  and  very  few  of  silver ;  the  value  m  dollars 
IS  S,6S4f,760,  the  gold  being  estimated  at  145^ 
dollars,  and  the  silver  at  v-f^  dollars  the  Spanish 
mark.  Besides  this  we  must  add  for  contraband 
1,735,240  dollars,  and  the  total  produce  will  then 
be  4,360,000. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  dollars  imported 
into  Noevm  Granada,  in  1803,  amounted  to 
5,700,000,  and  the  exports  consi^ed  of  produce 
to  the  valueof  S,000,000  dollars,  besides  3,000,000 
dollars  in  specie.  He  also  states  tl^  pc^laUon,  in 
1808,  at  1,809,000.] 

Catakigue  of  the  baibarous  Nations  and  principal 
Pbees  of  the  Nuevo  R^no  de  Granada. 


Cities 

Affreda, 

Anagncia^ 

Aageles, 

Bwcdona, 

Bttga, 

Buenavista^ 

oT' 

Car4gena, 
Caiti^, 
GhooSit&^ 
£bat«, 


Giron, 

Grita, 

Honda, 

Ibacu^^ 

M&laga, 

Mariquita^ 

Mompox,. 

Muao, 

Neiba, 

Ocana, 

Palma, 

Pamplona, 

Plasracia^ 


Plata, 

Salazar, 

Santiago  de  las  Atala- 

yas, 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
Segovia, 
Tamalameque, 
Tocaima, 
Toro, 
Tudeia, 
Tunja, 
Velez, 
Victoria, 
Zaragoza. 

Nations. 
Abanes, 
Achaguas, 
Adolcs, 
Agnalos, 
Amucas, 
Andaquies, 
Airicos, 
Barbures, 
Betoyesy 
Bodiguas, 
Bondas, 
Caberres, 
Calandaimas, 
Cayos, 
Cayvanis, 
Chimicas, 
Chimilas, 
Ghiuatos, 
Chiricoasj 
Chiscas, 
Chitanos, 
Cheques, 
Chyayzaiques, 
Cdim&s, 
Corumenes, 
Doas, 
Doimas, 
Fnsungaes, 
Geruras, 
Gorrones, 
Goachicos, 
Guamos, 
Guaneros, 
Guapis, 
Guaraepoanos, 
Guafeanos, 
Guaraunas, 
Guarinoes, 
Gruatahitas, 
Guaticas^ 


Guazfros, 

Guaibas, 

Guaiquiries, 

Guazquias, 

Iraruros, 

Itotos, 

Jeribocas, 

Jiraras, 

Laches, 

Lolucos, 

Macos, 

MalamJbos, 

Malifilitos, 

Mapoyes, 

Marquetones, 

Mazques, 

Malpures, 

Moscas  or  Muiscas, 

Muzos, 

Natagaimas, 

Nauras, 

Orotomecas, 

Otomacos, 

Paeces, 

Palamos, 

Paos, 

ParriparrieSi 

Pasti^oros, 

Pazcas, 

Pijaos, 

Quecas, 

Quilla-chingas, 

Qumchias, 

Salivas, 

Supias, 

Sutagaos, 

Tamanacas, 

Tapuyes, 

Teguas, 

Tunebos, 

Urriabaes, 

Zunubas. 

Albarregas, 
Amariguara, 
Amuturi, 
Anari, 
Apure, 
Aquirt, 
Arauca, 
AriUigua, 
tfAroi, 
Atanari, 
Auyama, 
BabiUo, 
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Benituari, 
Bogota, 
Biirari, 
Cabiari, 
Caboto, 
Carare, 
Canon  i, 
Castariicutiy 
Cauca, 
Cazanare, 

Cesar  or  Pompatao, 
Chunia, 
Cravo, 
Cuchiguero, 
Cuiloto, 
Dauiiey, 
Dubarro, 
Duma, 
Duya, 
Eclava, 
Ele, 

Funzha, 
Fiisagasuga, 
Gaira, 
Guali, 
Guamucn, 
GuannpalO| 
Giiaricu, 
Guarino, 
Guatapori, 
Inirriclin, 
Macomit^, 
l^lagdalena, 
Manio, 
Manacasia, 
Masparro, 
Meta, 
Moco, 

Presidents,  Viceroys,  and  Captains-eeneral,  who 
have  presided  in  the  Nuevo  Ueyno  de  Granada. 

1.  Don  Alonso  Luis  de  Lugo,  first  governor  of 
the  Nuevo  Kejno,  elected  through  his  father  Don 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Luso,  at  its  capitulation  and 
conquest ;  be  died  berore  its  conquest  was  con- 
cluded. 

2.  The  Licentiate  Miguel  Diez  de  Annendariz, 
native  of  Navarra,  coUegiate-major  of  Salamanca ; 
nominated  visitor  in  1547 ;  he  was  separated  from 
the  government,  ^nd  taken  bound  to  Spain  by  the 
Licentiate  Montano,  visitor  in  155  L 

3.  The  Licentiate  Juan  de  Montano,  whose 
proper  name  was  .Lavado,  native  of  Ayamonte, 
relator  of  the  chancery  of  Yalladolid,  nominated  a« 
residentiary  to  the  Licentiate  Armendariz  and  the 
oidors  of  ^ta  Fe,  where  he  committed  such  atro- 


Orinoco, 

Papamene,. 

Parva&i, 

Pau, 

San  Carlos, 

lame. 

Lakes. 
Fuqnenc, 
Guanacas, 
Giiutivita, 
lesca, 
Tota. 

Mountains* 
Abides, 
Abipi, 

Bocaneme,  silver  mine, 
Buriiaca,  gold  mine, 
Fosca, 

Gachanequ6, 
Itoco,  emerald  mine. 

Ports. 
Carari, 
Cartagena, 
Tolu. 

Promontories, 
Canoa, 
Caribana, 
Corrientes, 
De  las  Arenas. 
Islands. 
Baru, 

Faxardo, 
San  Bernardo, 
Verde. 

Fortresses. 
San  Fernando, 
San  Joseph, 
San  Lazaro. 


cities,  that  ia  1556  he  was  seat  back  a  prisoner  to 
Spain,  where  beinj^  fully  criminated,  his  head  was 
cut  off  at  Yalladolid. 

4.  The  Doctor  Andres  Diaz,  Yenero  de  Leiba^ 
first  president :  when  the  audience  was  founded  ia 
1564,  he  was  promoted  from  the  situation  of.  ac- 
countant of  the  principal  exchequer  of  Castilla  to 
be  fiscal  of  the  same ;  he  reduced  the .  Indians  to 
settlements,  built  more  than  400  churches,  made 
ordinances  for  the  goremment^  aBd  for  the 
gold  and  the  emerald  mines,  opened  roads,  built 
Bridges,  introduced  relays  of  mules  to.alleviate  the 
labour  of  the  Indians,  established  missionaries  for 
the  conversion  to  the  faith,  disposed  the  regimea 
of  the  audience  and  of  the  rojral  estate, .  and  in 
short  founded  the  whole  of  the  civil  government ; 
he  was  wise  and  prudent  in  every  thing  be  under- 
took, and  obtained  univenally  the  name  of  Father; 
he  returned  to  Spain,  destineid  to  a  place  ia  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  in  1574. 
'  5.  The  Licentiate  Francisco  Briceno,  who  left 
the  presidency  of  Guatemala  to  take  that  of  Santa 
Fe  m  1575  ;  he  followed  the  well  chosen  steps  of 
his  predecessor,  but  held  his  government  a  short 
time,  as  he  died  in  the  same  year. 

6.  Don  Lopez  Diez  de  Armendariz^  fourth  Lord 
of  Cadeirita,  third  president,  governor,  and  captain- 
^neral,  promoted  from  the  presidency  of  Charcas 
m  1578,  and  suspended  from  his  office  by  a  judge 
and  visitor  in  1685 ;  in  which  year  he  died. 

7.  The  Doctor  Don  Antonio  Gonzalez,  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies^  fourth  president,  governor, 
and  captain-general;  he  entered  with  difikreot 
commissions  m  1590,  governed  seven  years,  and 
resigning  his  authority  returned  to  Spain. 

8.  Don  FranciBco  de  Sande,  a  Knight  of  the 
order  of  Santiago ;  he  entered  Santa  F6  in  1597, 
having  been  promoted  from  the  presidency  of  Gua- 
temala ;  he  was  a  native  of  Caceres,  and  so  severe 
an  arbiter,  that  he  was  called  Doctor  Sangre, 
(Blood),  instead  of  Sande ;  he  had  many  disputes 
with  the  archbishop  Don  Bartolome  Lobo  Guer- 
rero, which  were  the  cause  of  Doctor  Saliema 
being  sent  out  as  residentiary  judge. 

9.  The  Licentiate  Don  Nuuo  Nuriez  de  ViUa- 
visencio,  one  of  the  presidency  of  Charcas,  and 
visitor  of  the  audience  of  Santa  F6,  with.a  royal 
schedule  entitling  him  to  the  presidency  of  the 
same;  he  took  possessicm  in  lo05,  and. met  his 
death  by  an  accident  in  1607.  .  . 

10.  Don  Juan  de  Borja,  native  of  Valencia, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  a  natural  son  of  Fer- 
nando de  Borja,  who  was  blind  with  one  eye,  crnnen- 
dcrdiorof  Casteliarintbeorderof  Alc&ntaraand  legiti- 
mate son  of  San  Francisco  de  Borja,  Dukcof  Gran- 
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dia ;  he  was  the  first  president  of  Capa  and  Bspada 
(cloak  and  sword),  entered  Santa  Fe  in  1605,  go- 
Ycrned  22  years  with  great  credit,  and  having  been 
of  great  public  service,  died  in  1628. 

11.  Don  Sancho  Giron,  Marquis  of  Sofra/ra, 
comendador  of  La  Peraleda  in  the  order  of  Alcan- 
tara, native  of  Talavera ;  he  was  corregidor  of 
Burmis  when  he  was  nominated  aseighth  {>re8ident 
of  Santa  F€j  to  which  office  he  entered  in  1630, 
and  died  in  1635. 

12.  Don  Martin  de  Saayedra  y  Guzman,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  native  of  C6rdoba, 
baron  of  Prado,  lord  of  the  towns  of  Corosino  and 
Lacosta,  who  had  been  president  of  Vari  and  Tran^ 
in  Italy,  and  manifested  peculiar  talents  in  his 
military  career ;  he  entered  Santa  F^  in  1637,  and 
after  a  kmg  and  troublesome  residence  he  returned 
(o  Madrid. 

IS.  Don  Juan  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  y  Coalla, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  Marquis  de  Mi-* 
rands^  de  Auta,  Lord  of  Colmena,  a  gentleman  and 
taster  to  his  Majesty,  major-domo  of  the  Prince 
Don  Baltasar  Carlos  de  Austria ;  he  was  native  of 
Malaga,  commandant-general  of  Ceuta,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  presidency  of  Santa  Fi  in  1645 ; 
where  he  governed  nearly  eight  years  with  so  great 
credit  and  applause  for  his  mildness,  piety,  and 
good  faith,  tnat  having  petitioned  the  king  for  a 
licence  to  return  to  Spain,  his  prayer  was  refused 
in  consideration  of  his  merits,  and  the  government 
of  that  kin^i^dom  pressed  upon  him,  although  with- 
out effect,  since  he  died  in  1662. 

14«  Don  Diego  de  Egues  and  Beaumont,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago,  bom  in  Seville ;  he  was 

Si«e  to  the  kin^,  corregidor  of  Cochabamba  in 
em,  captain  of  miantry,  high-admiral  of  the  fleet 
of  NuevaEspana,  provisional  governor-general  of 
the  armada,  counsellor  of  state  and  of  the  royal 
revenues ;  whilst  holding  this  situation  he  was  de- 
tined  to  the  presidency  of  Santa  F^,  where  he  en- 
tered in  the  aforesaid  year,  1662 ;  he  died  in  1664. 

15.  The  Doctor  Don  Diego  del  C<Nr|p  Carrascal, 
president,  governor,  and  captain-general,  through 
the  nomination  of  the  president  of  the  Indies; 
Count  of  PeAaranda,  one  of  those  who  formed  the 
council  of  the  government  in  the  minority  of 
Charles  11. ;  he  was  native  of  Fuente  de  Cantos  in 
Estremadura,  collegiate  of  the  college  of  Maese 
Kodrigo  in  SeviUa,  inquisitor  of  Cartagena  of  the 
Indies,  afterwards  of  Mexico,  with  a  commission 
of  visitor  of  this  tribunal,  and  lastly  president  of 
Santa  ¥6  in  1666,  and  promoted  to  be  that  of 
Quito  in  1667. 

16.  Don  Diego  de  Villalva  y  Toledo,  knight  of 
the  cnrder  of  SantiAgo,  Mord  of  the  town  of  Santa 


Cruz  de  Pinares,  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber  of 
the  Lord  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  also  his  major- 
domo  ;  he  had  served  his  king  for  upwards  of  20 
years,  through  all  the  gradations  of  common  sol- 
dier, captain,  colonel,  serjeant-^eneral,  general  of 
the  artillery,  governor  of  the  Havana,  and  lastly 
president,  governor,  and  captain-general  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  where  he  entered  in 
1667,  but  governed  a  short  time  ;  for  various  com- 
plaints being  lodged  against  his  proceedings,  and 
those  of  the  two  oidors  and  the  fiscal,  a  commission 
was  given  to  the  bishop  of  Popay&n  to  suspend 
him  in  1671. 

17.  The  Doctor  Don  Melchor  de  Lifian  y  Cis- 
neros,  native  of  tli%  town  of-  Tordelaguna ;  he 
studied  at  Alcala,  was  collegiate  doctor  in  theo- 
logy, poser  to  the  candidates  for  fellowships  and 
curacies,  when  he  gained  by  opposition  the  ciimcy 
of  Santa  Maria  de  fiuitrago,  that  of  Tordelaguna, 
and  that  of  the  parish  of  San  Salvador  of  Madrid, 
Cid^ador  of  the  holy  office,  presented  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Santa  Marta,  promoted  to  that  of  Popay- 
&n,  nominated  as  visitor,  president,  and  captain- 
general  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  in  1671,  until  1674, 
when  he  passed  over  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Charcas. 

18.  Don  Gil  de  Cabrera  y  Davalos,  of  the  order 
ofCalatrava,  native  of  Lima. 

'  19.  The  Doctor  Don  Alvarode  Ibarra,  native  of 
Lima,  collegiate  of  t  be  college  of  San  Martin  of  this 
city,  fiscal  of  the  audience  of  Chile,  inquisitor 
apostolic  of  Lima,  oidor  deacon  of  the  audience  of 
Quito,  intermediate  president  of  the  scime,  visitor 
of  the  audience  of  the  city  of  Los  Reyes ;  and 
elected  bishop  of  Truxillo,  being  president  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

SO.  The  Doctor  Don  Nicolas  de  las  Infantas 
and  Venegas,  of  the  order  of  l^antiago,  native  of 
Lima,  fiscal,  inquisitor,  and  visitor,  in  its  tribunal 
and  royal  audience  of  Mexico,  president  of  that  of 
Quito,  and  before  he  took  possession,  promoted  to 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  34,  his  loss  being  universally  lamented, 
on  account  of  his  great  literature  and  talents. 

21.  Don  Francisco  Cossio,  who  found  himself 
at  that  time  archbishop  of  that  kingdom  |  he  was 
nominated  intermediate  president,  through  the 
death  of  his  predecessor. 

S2.  Don  Fray  Francisco  del  Rincon,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  the  minims  of  San  Francisco  de  Paula; 
being  archbishop,  he  was  nominated  to  be  presi- 
dent, governor,  and  captain*general  of  the  kingdom 
at  the  same  time,  until  the  year  1718. 

93.  Don  Jorge  de  Villalonga,  Count  of  La 
Cueva,  knight  of  the  order  of  San  Juan,  lieute- 
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nant-geaeial  of  the  royal  armies ;  he  was  acttudl j 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  general  of  the  armies  of 
Pteru  in  Callaoy  and  he  was  first  viceroy  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  when  the  Ticeroyaliy 
was  established ;  this  being  changed  again  in  the 
year  1781  for  a  presidency,  the  government  was 
filled  up  by , 

21.  Don  Diem  de  C6rdoba  Laso  de  la  Vega, 
who  entered  and  took  possession  in  17SS,  and  ^ 
vemed  until  1790,  wnen  he  returned  to  Spain, 
being  succeeded  by, 

85.  Don  Rafael  de  £sclava,  colonel  of  iniantrv, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  of  his  Majesty ;  he*  took  possession  of  the 
presidency  in  1737,  and  eseerCisea  it  for  a  short 
time,  as  he  returned  to  Spain  to  eststblish  the  vice* 
royalty,  nominating  in  the  interim, 

56.  Don  Sebastian  de  Esclava,  Sefior  of  Eguillor, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  ctmendador  of  Fu« 
ente  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  order  of  Cahtcava^ 
lieutenant?«eneral  of  the  royal  armies,  preceptor  of 
the  infant  Don  Felipe,  a  man  of  very  grei^  credit 
and  esteem,  who  bad  worked  himself  up  to  the. 
rank  of  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Sjpanish  ^ards, 
and  afterwards  colonel  in  those  of  Asturias  and 
CastiUa ;  he  arrived  at  Cartagena  in  1739,  and  on 
acconal  of  the  English  having  declared  war,  rested 
in  that  place  without  passing  to  Santa  F6 ;  he  also 
defended  it  whikt  attacked  by  the  above,  in  1740 : 
he  returned  to  Spain,  adorned  with  the  title  of  cap* 
tain-general  of  the  array,  in  1749. 

57.  Fraji  Don  Joseph  Alfonzo  Plzarro,  Maiquia 
■of  ViUar»  Knight  of  San  Juan,  lientenantpgeneral 
dfUie  royal  armada,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to 
\i»  Alajatv ;  he  entered  Santa  F6  in  1750,  and 
exercised  the  vioeroyalty  until  175S,  when  he  re* 
eigned  it  and  returned  to  Spain* 

SB.  Don  Joseph  de  Solis  Folch  of  Cardona, 
knight  of  the  Older  of  Montesa,  brigadier  of  the 
royal  armies,  ensign  of  the  Spanish  company  of 
the  royal  body-guard ;  he  entered  Santa  Fe,  and 
took  possession  of  the  vicerovalty  in  the  aforesaid 
year  of  1753,  exercising  it  about  eight  vears,  until 
1761,  when  hb  successor  arrived ;  and  he  entered 
immediately  a  convent  of  the  barefooted  order  of 
£an  Fiancisco  as  a  lay-brother. 

89.  Frajf  Don  Pedro  Mesia  de  la  Cerda,  Mar- 

3uis  of  La  Vega  de  Armijo,  of  the  order  of  San 
uan,  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armada, 
gentlemtm  of  the  diamber  to  his  Majesty  ;  he  en- 
tered Santa  ¥i  in  1761,  and  governed  with  great 
addiess  until  1771,  when  he  returned  to  Spain. 

30.  Don  Manud  GiOirior,  knight  of  the  order  of 
San  Joan,  lieutenant-general  of  tne  royal  armada, 
gentleman  of  the  chamber.to  his  Majesty ;  he  go- 


verned with  great  address,  and  wkh  the  applause 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
fisther  bodi  for  his  goodness  and  eqivd  admiaislia- 
tion,  from  the  aforesaid  year,  until  1775,  when  he 
passed  over  io  the  viceroj^lty  of  Peru. 

31.  Don  Manuel  Antonio  de  Flores,  eommiador 
of  Lopera,  in  the  order  of  Santiagfo,  lientenanl* 
genend  of  the  royal  armada,  and  gentleman  of  the 
chamber.to  his  Majesty;  he  exercised,  the  vice- 
roy alty  fVom  the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  former, 
until  1788,  when  be  obteined  a  licence  to  retuxn  to 
Spain,  ddiveriag  the  government  to, 

32.  Don  Antonio  CSbdlero  and  Gongora,  aich- 
hidiop  of  that  hol^  metropolitan  church,  wlmae  ac- 
credited qualitiet  m  the  arm^  bdonging  to  this  dig- 
nity, rendered  him  an  object  wordiy  tbedouUe 
fitnctioa  of  civil  and  eeclesiastiGal  governor,  both 
of  which  offices  he  held  at  the  same  time. 

G  BAN  A  DA,  a  City  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Goatemalat 
founded  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  by  Francisco 
Hemandei^  in  15SS.  It  has  two  convents  of  the 
monks  of  St  Francis  and  of  La  Meroed.  This  city 
is  16  leagues  from  that  of  Leon,  S4  ftom  Healejo, 
and  90  from  Guatemala.  The  pirate  Edward 
David  sacked  H  in  1687. 

Granada,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Less  Antilles  or  Caribes.  It  is  17  miles  long  fiiom 
IT*  to  r.  in  form  of  an  half-moon,  and  10  wide  at 
its  broadest  part.  The  Father  du  Tertre  makes  it 
twice  as  large  as  the  island  St.  Christopher ;  and  the 
Father  Larat  affin^s,  that  through  the  observatioa 
of  those  who  have  gone  over  it,  it  does  not  exceed 
S8  leases  in  circumference.  The  Caribes  In- 
dians, its  pristine  inhabitants,  had  settled  here  in 
larger  tribes  than  in  any  other  of  the  islands,  in- 
vited  by  the  advantages  it  offisred  both  for  fishing 
and  the  chase,  and  its  natural  fertility.  The 
French,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Poincy,  at- 
tempted to  establish  themselves  here  in  1638,  and 
the  same  has  been  the  wish  ofvariousothers,who  have 
fiiiled  in  they  enterprise,  owing  to  the  then  formi- 
dable power  of  the  Uaribes,andthe  circumstance  of 
St.  Cnristopher's  island  being  too  far  distant  to 
lend  any  assistance.  The  honour  of  this  establish- 
ment  was,  however,  reserved  for  Mr.  Parquet,  go- 
vernor of  Martinique,  who  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion at  his  own  cost,  carrying  with  him  SOO 
picked  men,  provided  with  presents  designed  for 
the  savages,  but  not  without  arras,  in  case  opposi- 
tion should  be  offered  to  his  designs.  Accord- 
ingly, having  arrived  here  after  four  days  sail, 
he  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  testimonies 
of  gladness  by  the  commander  of  the  Indians. 
Mr.  Parquet  in  less  than  a  {Veek's  time  had  built  a 
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S3rt^  and  bj  dint  of  civilities  to  the  Indians,  and 
jnaking  them  piesenta  of  linen,  knives,  brandy, 
«nd  other  articles,  had  obtained  from  them  the 
grant  of  the  proprietorsbip  of  the  whole  island, 
witii  the  exception  of  their  own  dwellings. 

Scarcefy  had  the  French  gathered  their  first 
crop  of  tobacco,  the  quality  of  which  was  so  su- 
perior, as  that  one  pound  .of  it  was  worth  more 
than  three  pounds  of  any  gathered  in  the  other 
islands,  than  the  Caribes  began  to  repent  of  their 
bargain;  and  accordingly,  without  any  formal 
declaration  of  war,  committed  the  most  outrageous 
hostilities,  killing  the  French  wherever  they  could 
find  them,  whetlier  engaged  in  the  woods,  in  the 
chase,  or  employed  in  catching  turtle  on  the  coasts. 
The  French,  however,  being  reinforced  by  a  de« 
tachment  from  Martinique,  attacked  the  savages  ; 
and  these,  although  they  defended  themselves  with 
great  valour,  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  retiring  to  a  mountain,  from  the  top  of  whicn 
they  rolled  down  stones  and  trunks  of  trees  npon 
their  enemies ;  and  being  afterwards  joined  by 
some  other  Caribes  from  St.  Vincent  and  Domi« 
nica,,  made  a  sally  against  the  French  :  but  here 
again tlicy  had  to  repent  their  conduct;  for  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
40  that  escaped  took  a  boat  and  committed  them^ 
selves  to  the  sea. 

The  conquerors  burnt  their  cabins,  destroyed 
their  gardens,  broke  up  their  plantations  of  yuca^ 
and  did  all  the  mischief  they  conld  :  notwith- 
standing this,  different  Ixidies  of  Iildians  contrived 
still  to  be  very  troublesome  to  their  invaders,  and 
succeeded  in  putting  many  to  death.  Yet  stilt 
the  French  were  victorious^  and  one  morning  be- 
fore day-break,  taking  the  Indians  by  surprise, 
they  put  all  they  could  meet  to  the  sword,  without 
respect  to  sex  or  age,  burning  and  destroying  all 
the  possessions  that  they  had  left,  and  even  their 
canoes,  thereby  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  es« 
cape.  Afrer  all  this,  however,  the  Indians  rose 
again  three  several  times. 

Some  French  planters  mutinieil  against  the  pro- 
prictor,  Mr.  Parguet ;  and  he  having  consumed 
the  whole  of  his  fortune,  sold  the  island,  in  1657, 
to  the  Count  of  Ccrillac,  of  Paris,  for  90,000 
francs.  This  person  sent  to  the  government  liere 
a  man  of  a  tyrannical  and  brutish  disposition,  who 
was  first  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  atlerwards  put  to  death.  In  1664,  the 
island  was  again  sold  to  the  W.  India  Company 
of  France  for  100,000  francs ;  although  at  that 
time  it  had  no  more  than  150  colonists  remaining 
of  those  who  were  in  it  at  the  time  that  the  pur- 
chase was  made  by  the  count.     In  1674,  the  com- 
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pany  found  it  requisite  to  resign  it  to  the  king ; 
and  this  change  of  masters  tendal  only  to  its  ruin ; 
for,  till  within  very  late  vears,  this  island  has  pro- 
duced no  emolument  whatever,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Fathers  Tertre  and  Labat  speak  so  highlv 
of  it,  affirming  that  it  enjovs  such  a  salutary  au 
and  so  fertile  a  territory.  The  trees,  as  well  those 
bearing  fruit  as  those  used  for  building,  are  more 
lofty,  straight,  and  thick  than  those  found  in  the 
other  islands,  save  the  coco  tree,  which  here  is 
not  so  large  :  the  tree  in  greatest  esteem  is  that  call- 
ed latino^  which  is  very  lofty,  and  has,  instead  of 
branches,  large  leaves  similar  to  fans,  and  which 
serve  for  covering  the  houses. 

This  island  abounds  greatly  in  saline  earths  and 
in  armadiUosy  the  flesh  of  which  is  as  good  as  that 
of  the  sheep,  and  affords  the  principal  aliment  of 
the  natives,  who  are  also  particularly  fond  of 
turtle  and  lobsters.  On  the  coast  are  some  beauti- 
ful  valleys,  watered  by  various  rivers,  the  which^ 
for  the  most  part,  have  their  origin  from  a  lake 
situate  in  the  lofty  part  of  a  mountain  in  the  cetltre 
of  the  island ;  and  one  of  these  rivers  enters  the 
sea  in  the  e.  part,  where  the  coast  is  shoal,  but  of 
a  sound  bottom,  the  current,  however,  rapid.  In 
various  parts  of  the  island  are  good  bays  and  ports, 
where  ships  may  ride  safe  at  anchor  or  unlade; 
and  some  of  these  are  fortified.  The  whole  of  the 
e.  coast  is  clear  and  safe,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
never  being  troubled  with  hurricanes ;  but  what  is 
roost  in  its  favour  is,  that  its  territory  is  capable  of 
producing  all  the  fruits  peculiar  to  its  climate. 
The  principal  of  its  productions  are  cattle  in 
abundance,  birds,  grass-hoppers,  sugar,  ginger, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  millet.  That  part  near  the 
coast  is  chiefly  inhabited ;  and  here  the  country  is 
mountainous ;  the  whole  of  the  other  part  of  the 
island  being  a  beautiful  country,  over  which  one 
may  travel  with  equal  convenience,  either  in  a  car- 
riao^e  or  on  horsetxick. 

The  port,  which  is  called  Louis,  is  in  the 
middle  bf  a  beautiful  bay  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island, 
having  a  sandjr  bottom,  and  capable  of  receiving 
1000  vessels,  from  3  to  400  tons  each,  in  perfect 
security  against  all  weathers.  Near  to  this  port  is 
another  large  cove  divided  from  the  port  by  a 
sand-bank,  which,  if  the  said  bank  could  be  re- 
moved, would  contain  more  than  100  vessels.  By 
reason  of  this  bank,  the  large  vessels  have  to  pass 
at  80  yards  distance  from  one^  of  the  two  small 
mountains,  which  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  other,  there  being  on  one 
of  them  a  fort,  w^ich  was  built  by  a  French  engi- 
neer, having  a  half-moon  and  other  regular  stone 
fortifications :  here  is  also  another  tolerable  ibrt| 
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consisting  of  a  wooden  square,  and  being  S5  feet  in 
front,  surrounded  by  a  s^ong  estacade  of  trees,  and 
having  at  its  two  angles,  that  look  to  tbe  sea,  two 
small  wooden  pavilions,  in  one  of  which  lives  the 
commander.  The  first  possessor,  Mr.  Parquet, 
lived  in  a  very  large  forest  which  girts  the  moun- 
tain, near  the  port;  and  on  the  skirt  of  which 
are  placed  the  storehouses  for  provisions  and  wood, 
llie  church,  which  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
fort,  is  poor,  and  built  of  canes  fastened  together. 
Originally  all  ithe  barracas  or  cabins  were  of  two 
stories,  and  thither  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
country  used  to  retire  in  the  night-time,  by  way  of* 
protection  against  the  Caribes. 

The  natives  of  the  island  of  Dominica  have  an 
establishment  in  this  island  of  more  than  a  mile 
long,  four  leagues  to  the  n.  of  the  fort,  close  up(m 
a  noble  river,  abounding  in  eels,  trout,  and  other 
fish  ;  in  the  thickets  are  quantities  of  partridges, 
pigeons,  thrushes,  parrots,  &c.  The  people 
here  are  subject  to  obstinate  fevers,  which  regularly 
terminate  in  dropsy.  A  third  part  of  the  island  is 
uncultivated ;  and  although  tlie  greater  part  of  it 
consists  in  mountains  almost  incapable  of  receiving 
cultivation,  yet  industry  and  perseverance  have 
already  given,  even  to  these  parts,  a  very  pleasing 
appearance. 

The  whole  of  this  island  is  divided  into  six 
parishes,  which  are,  De  Saltadores,  Del  Po- 
bre  Grande,  De  la  Plnya  de  las  Gojabas,  Del 
Gran  Marques,  De  la  Tierra  Baxa,  and  De  Mai- 
grin.  [These  six  parishes  are  now  known  by  dif- 
ferent names,  as  follows :  St.  George,  St.  David, 
St.  Andrew,  St  Patrick,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John ; 
and  its  chief  dependency,  Cariacou  island,  form- 
ing a  seventh.  Besides  St.  George's,  tbe  capital, 
the  other  towns  are  inconsiderable  villages,  generally 
situated  at  the  bays  or  shipping  places.  Besides 
Grenville  or  La  Bay,  is  a  port  of  entry,  with  dis- 
tinct revenue  officers,  independent  of  St.  George^s.] 
Its  produce,  in  1770,  amounted  to  506,000/.  ster- 


ling. It  was  neutral  until  1763,  and  the  English 
became  its  possessors  by  tbe  peace  of  Paris.  -In 
the  year  1771,  it  experienced  a  considerable  loss 
bv  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  capital,  caUed  St. 
George's;  and  this  was  scarcely  id>uilt  when 
another  fire  happened  in  1775,  destroyii^  it  altoge- 
ther ;  tbe  loss  being  estimated  at  500,000/.  sterling. 
I^Granada  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
third  voyage,  in  1498.  It  remained  in  obscurity, 
under  its  native  possessors,  as  we  have  seen,  till 
1638,  when  the  French  first  established  them- 
selves in  it.  Since  its  cession  to  Great  Britain  in 
1763,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  the  Americaa 
war ;  and  at  the  peace  of  1783,  it  was  restored  to 
Great  Britain. 

• 

The  hurricanes  in  1780,  the  insurrection  in 
1795,  and  perhaps  other  circumstances,  have 
operated  as  an  impediment  to  the  progressive  cid- 
tivation  and  produce,  which  a  view  of  this  rich 
country  seems  to  promise.  It  annually  sends  home 
with  its  Grenaduies  2,000,000  lbs.  of  ctMoa^  be- 
sides coffee, ,  &c. 

In  the  report  of  the  privy  council  on  the  slave 
trade,  in  1788,  the  British  property  vested  here  ia 
estimated  at  89,000  taxed  acres  of  patented  estates 
and  the  Negroes  are  computed  at  S0,000,  at  50/! 
each  negro. 

Granada  produced,  of  sugar. 
In  1763,  11,000  hogsh. 

1776,  16,000 

1787,  13,500 

By  return  to  house  of  commons,  1806,  the 
number  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  IS  cwt  exported, 
^vas  in  the  undermentioned  years  as  follows : 

In  1789,  15,000 

1799,  12,000 

•   1805,  14,000 

The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Granada  were, 

In  1809,  imports  ^£439,453,  exports  j£]89,806 
1810,  388,936,  173,366 


r  And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Cofliee. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Woo). 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  Plant. 

Brit.  PlaiJt. 

For.  Plant. 

Cwt. 

1809,  J8935 

1810,  119.5 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

510,037 

Cwt. 
963 

Galli. 
643,310 
546,895 

Ih9. 

1,155,979 
588,363 
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[By  report  of  the  privy  council  in  1788,  and  by  a'subaeqaeat  estimate,  the  popataUoh  of  Granada 

amounted  to, 


Yean. 


Whites. 


People  of 
Colour. 


Slaves. 


In  1787 
1805 


996 
1100 


1125 
800 


23,926 
20,000 


By  return  to  house  of  commons,  March  18, 1790,  the  followinj^  -was  the  slave  trade  from  Africa  to 

this  island  in  tlic  under-mentioned  years : 


Arrivals  from  Africa. 

Negroes  Exported. 

• 

Negroes  re- 
tained for 
Caltivation. 

Yean. 

* 

Number  of 
Vestels. 

T<nmage. 

Total  Number  of 
Negroet  imported. 

To  foreien  W.  To- 
dies  in  for.  Bot. 

To  foreign  W.  In- 
dies in  Brit  Bot. 

Total 
exported. 

1787 
1788 

13 

SO 

1943 
,4484 

S713 
7436 

237 
945 

279 

1598 

536 
2543 

3177 
4S93 

And  the  import  of  slaves  into  Granada,  by 
report  of  privy  conncil,  1788,  at  a  medium  of 
four  years,  and  by  a  return  to  bouse  of  commons 
in  1805,  at  a  medium  of  (wo  years  to  1803,  was, 


Average  of 

Four  years  to  1787 
Two  years  to  1803 

Imports. 

Re-exports. 

Retained. 

2583 
1097 

170 
2 

2413 
1095 

Granada  is  71  miles  to  the  n.  w,  of  Tobago,  77 
to  the  n.  of  the  continent  of  Nueva  Andalucia, 
123  5.  w.  of  Barbadoes,  and  140  of  Martinica.  In 
lat.  12°  9Vn.     Long,  nr  43^  w.} 

GRANADILLAS,  or  Grinidines,  amimber 
of  islands  and  dangerous  rocks  amidst  the  Caribee 
isles,  where  the  largest  channel  is  not  more  than 
three  or  four  leagues  wide.  They  are  situate  be- 
tween lat.  12°  14'  and  13^  5'  n.  and  between  long. 
6P  7'  and  61°  40'  w.  and  in  reality  are  nothing 
more  than  a  string  of  isles  dependent  on  Granada. 
It  is  an  archipelngo,  the  long,  of  which  is  14 
leagues,  and  consists  of  23  islands,  producing  cot- 
ton, coffee,  indigo,  and  sugar.  The  air  is  healthy, 
but  there  is  no  water  in  any  of  them.  That  of  the 
most  consideration  is  to  the  n.  less  than  two 
leagues  from  St.  Vincrnt,  and  is  called  Bccoya 
or  Bequia,  although  the  French  give  it  the  name 
of  Little  Martinique:  besides  these,  are  some 
islands,  called  Mosquitoes,  Canaovan,  Fragata. 
and  Union,  lying  between  the  islands  Bocouyaana 
Caricuacou.  Those  of  Diamante  or  Uedonda 
are  the  two  principal  of  the  islands  irbicb  lie  in 


the  space  between  Carivacon  and  Granada.    [See 
Granada.} 

GRANALA,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  pro-^ 
viiice  and  government  of  Santa  Marta,  between 
this  city  and  the  point  of  Aguja  :  in  it  is  a  small 
fort,  called  San  Antonio. 

[GRAN BY,  a  township  in  Essex  county,  Ver- 
mont.] 

[Gran BY,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  e.  of  S.  llfidlejr,  about  90  miles  w. 
of  Boston ;  was  incorporated  in  1768,  and  con- 
tains 596  inhabitants.] 

[Gran BY,  a  township  in  Hartford  county, 
Connecticut,  on  the  line  which  separates  Connec- 
ticut from  Massachusetts.  It  was  formerly  a  part 
of  Symsbury,  and  is  18  miles  n.  of  Hartford.] 

[uRANDY,  a  small  town  on  the  Con^ree/,in  S. 
Carolina,  about  two  miles  below  the  junction  of 
Broad  and  Saluda  rivers.  Here  a  curious  bridge 
has  been  built,  whose  arches  are  supported  by 
wooden  pillars,  strongly  secured  in  iron  work, 
fixed  in  the  solid  rock :  its  height  is  40  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  The  centre  arch  is  upwards 
of  100  feet  in  the  clear,  to  five  a  passage  to  large 
trees  which  are  alwavs  brotight  down  by  the  floods. 
The  ingenious  architect  has  the  toll  secured  to  him 
by  the  legislature  for  100  years.] 

[GRAND  Bay,  on  the  5.  w.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land island,  19  leagues  n.  e.  of  N.  Cope,  in  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton.] 

[GrandIatuers,  several  hirgedetached  moun- 
tains in  tiie  f .  e.  comer  of  Tennessee,  in  which  are 
the  head  waters  of  French  Bioad  and  Catabs 
rivers.] 
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[Grand  kte  ue  two  lai^  islaads  in  lake 
Champlain ;  each  about  eight  or  10  miles  long, 
and  each  forma  a  township  belonging  to  Vermont. 
See  South  Haao,  and  North  Hero.] 

TGrand  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  hike  Ontario,  is 
within  the  British  territories,  having  Roebuck  and 
Forest  islands  on  the  5.  w.  and  the  Thousand  isles 
on  the  fi.  e.  It  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  four  miles.] 

[Or  AKo  Island,  in  lake  Superior,  lies  on  the  »« 
side  of  the  lake.] 

{Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  river,  is  about  six 
es  long  and  three  .broad.  The  s.  end  is  four 
miles  n.  of  fort  Erie  ;  and  its  n.  extremity  three 
miles  s,  of  fort  Slusher,  and  nearly  14  s*  of  Nia« 
gara  fort.] 

[Grand  Lake,  in  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, near  the  river  St.  John's,  is  said  to  be  30 
miles  in  length,  eight  or  10  in  breadth,  and  in  some 
places  40  fathoms  deep.] 

[Grand  Manan  Island  lies  six  miles  s.  hjs.  e. 
Df  Campo-bello  island,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  op« 
posite  to  Passamaquoddy  bay,  on  the  e.  bordler 
of  the  United  States.  Lat.  44^  48'  n.  Long. 
66°  4y  ®.J 

[Grand,  a  river  which  runs  a  i?.  w*  course 
into  lake  Erie,  SO  miles  below  the  Forks,  80  miles 
:f •  w.  of  Presque  isle.] 

[GRANDE  Seaux,  an  Indian  nation,  who 
inhabit  s.  of  the  Missouri,  and  can  furnish  800 
warriors.] 

Gran  DC,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corrregi* 
miento  of  lea  in  Peru.  It  nses  from  the  cardillera 
of  the  {>rovince  of  Castro  Virrcyna.  It  runs  w. 
mAme  noLU J  windings,  and  incorporates  itself 
with  tne  Guapiri  a  uttle  before  this  runs  into 
the  sea. 

Grande,  another  river,  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It 
runs  If.  n.  10.  in  a  serpentine  course,  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  n.  coast,  near  Leogan. 

Grande,  anoUier,  of  the  same  island  of  St. 
Domingo.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the 
coast  of  this  rhumb,  between  port  Caracol  and  the 
ahoal  of  Coqne-vielle. 

Grande,  another,  in  the  island  and  govern- 
ment of  Trinidad.  It  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  n. 
coast  and  e.  extremity,  opposite  the  island  To- 
faaM. 

Grande,  another,  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
It  rises  in  the  e.  head,  runs  n.n.w.  then  turns  n. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  river  Suist  and  port 
Antonio. 

Grande,  another,  in  the  kingdom,  of  Brazil; 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  w  interiof ,  runs 
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s.  's.  e.  and  enters  (he  river  San  Fiancisco  to  the 
n.  If.  e.  of  the  town  of  Goyaz. 

Grande,  another,  of  the  province  and  captain" 
ship  of  Los  Ilheos  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the 
coast,  in  the  country  of  the  Meribuces  Indians, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Patiba 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

Grande,  another,  of  the  captainship  of  its 
name  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former,  ^ving 
its  name  to  the  said  captaitiship.  It  rises  m  the 
mountains  of  the  Mariquitas  Indians,  runs  n.  n.  c 
for  many  leagues,  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
cape  Negro  and  the  river  Genibabu. 

Grande,  another,  of  the  province  and  capiain" 
ship  of  S.  Vicente  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  runs 
s.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  channel  formed  by  the 
coast  and  the  island  of  Nuestra  Senora. 

Grande,  another,  of  the  province  and  captain' 
ship  of  Rey  in  the  same  kingdom,  00  the  confines 
of  Paraguay.  It  runs  e.  and  forms  the  great  lake 
of  Los  Patos :  on  its  banks  are  several  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  forts. 

Grande,  another,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana.  It  rises  in  some  extoi- 
sive  meadows  lying  between  the  rivers  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  runs  s*  and  enters  the  former. 

Grande,  another,  of  New  France  or  Canada, 
which  runs  s.  w.  between  those  of  Malicon  and 
Raisin,  and  enters  the  lake  Michi^asi. 

Grande,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Meri, 
in  the  province  and  caplmmhip  of  Rey,  and  king- 
dom of  Brazil,  which  runs  w.  then  turns  n.  and 
enters  the  Curitaba* 

Grande,  a  sierra  or  cordillera  of  very  lofly 
mountains,  covered  with  snow,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora,  and  kingdom  of  Nuevo 
Mexico.  They  run  from  e.  to  w.  from  the  river 
Salado  to  the  Azui. 

Grande,  another  cordi//era  of  mountains,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil,  which  run  from  f.  ton.  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Araguaya ;  bounded  s.  by  the 
sierra  Vermeja,  and  n.hy  the  river  Tocantines. 

Grande,  a  bay  on  the  coast  which  lies  be* 
tween  the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Mvel- 
lan.  It  is  in  hit.  51°  s.  between  port  Santa  Vnt 
and. the  bay  of  San  Pedro. 

Grande,  another,  on  the  n.  coast,  and  at  the 
w.  head  of  the  island  of  St.  Doming,  and  in  the 
part  possessed  by  the  French;  situate  between 
that  of  Los  Caimitos  and  the  port  of  Jeremias. 

Grande,  a  gulf  in  the  coast  of  the  country  of 
the  Pataconian  giants,  between  the  bav  of  San 
Pedro  and  the  cape  of  Buen  Tiempo ;  having  in 
its  front  many  islands. 

Grandb,  an  island  of  the  river  Mississippi^,  ia 
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New  France  or  Canada ;  situate  in  the  space  be* 
tween  the  conflux  of  the  river  Ohio  and  the  port 
and  fort  of  Kaskakies* 

Grande,  another,  near  the  s.  coast  of  lake 
Superior,  in  New  France  or  Canada,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hicaroepeque. 

Grande,  another,  in  the  S.  sea,  ofl^the  coast 
of  Peru,  and  near  the  coast,  in  the  province  and 
correg'tiwfoito  of  Chancay. 

Grande,  another,  near  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
ki  the  province  and  captainship  of  San  Vicente, 
close  to  that  <^  Los  Ingenios. 

Grande,  another,  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Carta- 
gena, and  efthe  island^Barn. 

Grande,  another,  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro; 
situate  between  the  islands  Marambaja  and  San 
Sebastian. 

Grande,  an  isle  near  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta,  called  the  Morro 
Grande,  opposite  the  city. 

Grande,  a  French  settlement  and  parish,  called 
Qiiartel  Grande,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  si- 
tuate near  the  ft.  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name. 

Grande.    See  Great. 

GRANEROS,  Country  of  Los,  a  portion  of 
the  coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Patagones,  at  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  between  cape  Monmouth  and 
Giant^s  bay. 

[GRAJNGE,Cape  La, or  Cape  Monte  Christi, 
on  the  ».  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is 
a  high  hill  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  may  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  at  cape  Francois,  from  which  it 
is  14  leagues  e.  by  n. :  a  strip  of  land  joins  it  to 
Ae  territory  of  Monte  Christ! ,  so  that  at  a  distance 
it  seems  to  be  an  island.  The  crntsers  from  Ja- 
maica often  lie  off  here.  This  cape  lies  in  lat.  19^ 
54'  30*  n.  and  long.  74^  9  30*  w.  from  Paris,  and 
with  point  De  Dunes  forms  the  mouth  of  the  bay  oi 
Monte  Christi,]  ^l^i^h  see. 

GRANHAYA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  e .  and  enters  the  sea  c^posite 
the  island  of  San  Alexo. 

[GRANVILLE,  a  fine  township  in  Annapolb 
county.  Nova  Scotia.  It  lies  on  the  n.  sioe  of 
Annapolis  river,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  SO 
miles  m  length ;  first  settled  from  New  England.] 

[Gbakville,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  about  14  miles  w»  of  Springfield. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1754,  and  contains  1979 
inhabitants.] 

[GRANViLiiE,  a  township    in    Washington. 
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county,  New  York,  containing  9M0  inhabitants, 
of  whom  48S  are  electors.] 

[Granviljle  County,  in  Hilldxnrou^h  district 
in  N.  Carolina,  has  the  state  of  Virginia  ti.  and 
contains  10,082  inhabitants,  of  whom  4163  are 
slaves.    Chief  town,  Williamsburg.] 

[Gbanville,  a  flourishing  town  in  Ken* 
tucky.] 

GKANXA,  a  port  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingoy 
on  the  n.  coast,  between  the  island  of  Monte 
Christi  and  the  point  of  Manglar. 

GRAPO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Guavana  possessed 
by  the  Dutch;  one  of  those  which  enter  the 
Cuyuni. 

GKASAMORIN,  a  settlement  of  the  French, 
in  the  part  which  they  possess  in  the  island  of  St.^ 
Domingo.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1691,  and  destroyed  after  a  victory  gained  ovet 
the  former. 

[GRASS,  a  river  in  New  Sonth  Wales.] 

GRATES,  Cape  of,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  oneof  those  which  form 
the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Belleisle. 

GRAVE.    SeeSfiDGER. 

[Grate  Creek,  on  the  Ohio,  13^  miles  down 
the  river  from  Wheeling.  Here  is  a  mound  of 
earth,  plainly  the  work  of  art,  culled  an  Indian 

irrave :  it  is  of  a  conical  form,  in  height  about  80 
eet :  it  ascends  in  an  angle  of  about  80°  t  the 
diameter  at  the  top  is  about  60  feet,  the  raarein 
enclosing  a  regular  concave,  sunk  about  four  feet 
in  the  centre :  near  the  top  stands  an  oak,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  said  the  Indians  have 
no  tradition  what  nation  ever  buried  their  dead  in 
this  manner.  On  enaminatien,  these  mounds  have 
been  found  to  contain  a  chalky  substance,,  suppos-- 
ed  to  be  bones  of  the  human  kind/] 

[GRAVESEND,  Port  of,  is  situated  on  the 
5.  w.  side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  a  large  bay- 
It  has  two  channels,  the  Leeward  and  the  MaiA 
channel,  and  affords^  good  anchorage  tor  large- 
vessels.] 

[Gra vESBND^  a  small  village  in-  King's  county,, 
Long  island,  New  York,  seve»  miles  n.  by  e.  of 
the  city.  The  township  of  its  name  contains  4S6 
inhabitants.! 

GRAVOlS,  Gnos,  a  bay  of  the  si  coast,  and 
in  the  mrt  possessed  by  the  French,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domuigo,  between  the  river  Salado  and  the 
point  of  Feste. 

[XjrRAY,  a  post-to^vn  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
in  Cumberland  county,  15  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Port- 
land.  The  township  was  incorporated  in  ITTS^^ 
and  contains  577  inhabitants.] 
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GraY)  a  settlement  of  the  English,  in  (he 
island  of  Barbadoes ;  situate  in  the  s.  pari. 

[GREAT  Bank  of  Ni^wtfoundland.  This 
noted  fishing  bank  extends  from  n,  to  5.  and  is 
almost  of  a  triangular  shape.  Between  it  and  the 
island  on  the  w.  is  a  broad  channel  of  deep  water. 
It  lies  between  lat.  4P  and  50^  21'  n.  ana  between 
loner.  49^  46'  and  54^  45'  ». j 

fGREAT  Bear  Lake,  a  water  which  runs  0. 
and  flows  into  M^Kenzie's  river,  in  the  ir.  w.  part 
of  N.  America,  not  far  from  the  arctic  circle.  Its 
mouth  is  850  yards  wide.] 

Great  Alligator  Dismal.     See  Dismal.] 
Great  Barringtok,  a  township  in  the  s.  w. 
part  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  Berkshire 
conntj,  lying  $.  of  Stockbridge,  150  miles  w.  of  Bos- 
ton, and  26  e.  by  s.  of  Hudson  city,  New  York.l 

[Great  Famine,  a  river  in  New  York,  wliicii 
lises  in  the  mountains  near  tJie  source  of  Oneida 
river,  and  flows  fi.  w.  by  w.  to  lake  Ontario.  Its 
mouth  is  10  miles  s.  w^  from  the  mouth  of  Blade 
liver.] 

[Great  Egg  Harbour,  &c.  See  Egg  Har- 
bour. 

[Great  Island,  in  Piscataqua  harbour,  New 
Hampshire.] 

[Great  TCanhaway,  a  larfpe  river  which 
flows  through  the  e.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  in  lat.  39° 
5'  7?.  nearly  500  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  The 
current  is  gentle  for  about  10  or  IS  miles,  when  it 
becomes  considerably  rapid  for  upwards  of  60 
miles  farther,  where  you  meet  with  the  first  falls, 
when  it  becomes  impossible  to  navigate  it  from  the 
great  nnmber  of  its  cataracts.] 

[Gueat  Works  or  Chadbournes  River,  in 
tlie  district  of  Maine,  rises  from  Bonnebeag  pond, 
about  3f)  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are  several 
valuable  mills  on  it,  within  and  above  the  town  of 
Berwick.] 

[Great  M ecatina,  an  island  on  the  Labrador 
coast.     Its  s.  extremity  lies  in  lat.  50^  43'  n.] 
Great  Pelican  Island.    See  Pelican.] 
Great  Sonus.    See  Sonus.] 

[Great  Swamp,  between  Northampton  and 
JLucern  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  This  swamp, 
on  examination  and  survey,  is  found  to  be  good 
farm  land,  thickly  covered  with  beach  and  sugar- 
maple.] 

[Great  Ridge,  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  which  separates  the  waters  of 
the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha. 

At  the  s.  e.  promontory  of  the  Great  ridge  is 
that  extraordinarv  place  called  BuSaloe  Lick,  dis- 
tant about  80  miles  from  Augusta.  It  occupies 
^cyeral  acres  of  ground.    A  large  cane  swamp  and 
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meadowSy  forminjg  an  immense  plain,  lie  s»  e.  from 
it ;  in  this  swamp  Mr.  Bartram  thinks  the  branches 
of  the  Great  Ogeechee  take  their  rise.  The  lick 
is  nearly  level,  and  lies  between  the  bead  of  the 
cane  swamp  and  the  ascent  of  the  ridge;  The 
earth,  from  the  superficies  to  an  unknown  depth, 
is  an  almost  white  or  cmerebus  coloured,  tenacious, 
lattishclay,  which  all  kinds  of  catde  lick  into 

great  caves,  pursuing  the  delicious  vein«  Mr. 
iartram  cottld  not  discover  any  thing  saline  in  its 
taste,  but  an  insipid  sweetness:  horned  cattle, 
horses,  and  deer,  are  immoderately  fond  of  it,  in- 
somuch that  their  excrement,  which  almost  totally 
covers  the  earth  to  some  distance  round  this  place, 
appears  to  be  perfect  clay,  which,  when  dried  by 
the  sun  and  air,  is  almost  as  hard  as  brick.] 

[Great  Springs  is  an  amazing  fountain  of 
transparent,  cool  water,  situated  near  the  road^ 
about  mid-way  between  Augusta  and  Savannah. 
It  breaks  suddenly  out  of  the  earth  at  .the  basis  of 
a  moderately  elevated  hill  or  bank,  forming  at 
once  a  basin  near  SO  yards  over,  ascending  through 
a  horizontal  bed  of  soft  rocks,  chiefly  a  testaceous 
concretion  of  broken,  entire,  and  pulverized  sea« 
shells,  sand,  &c.  constituting  a  coarse  kind  of 
lime-stone.  The  ebullition  is  copious,  active,  and 
continual,  over  the  ragged  apertures  in  the  rocks, 
which  lie  seven  or  eight  feet  below,  swelling  the 
surface  considerably,  immediately  above  it :  the 
waters  descend  swiftly  from  the  fountain,  forming 
at  once  a  large  brook,  six  or  eight  yards  over, 
and  five  or  six  feet  deep.  There  are  multitudes  of 
fish  in  the  fountain,  of  various  Tribes,  chieflj  thQ 
several  species  of  bream,  trout,  cat-fish,  and  gar, 
which  are  beheld  continually  ascending  and  de- 
scending through  the  rocky  apertures.  Bartram, 
from  whose  travels  the  above  is  taken,  observes, 
that  he  crossed  no  stream  or  brook  of  water  withifi 
13  or  15  miles  of  this  fountain,  but  had  in  view 
vast  savannahs,  swamps,  and  cane  meadows,  which 
he  thinks  are  the  reservoirs  which  feed  this  grotto.] 

Great.    Sec  Grande. 

[GREEN,  a  county  in  Washington  district, 
state  of  Tennessee.] 

[Green,  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Also  a  township  in  Washington 
county  in  the  same  state.] 

[Green,  a  post-town  in  Lincoln  county  in  the 
district  of  Maine  ;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  kn* 
droscoggin  river,  14  miles  w.  of  PiUstown,  34  n, 
of  Poruand,  and  120  it.  by  e.  of  Boston,  containing 
639  inhabitants.] 

[Gr£EN,  a  navigable  river  of  Kentucky,  which 
rises  in  Mercer  county,  has  a  gentle  current, 
and  is  navigable  nearly  150  miles.  .  Its  course  is 
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generally  w.  and  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  is 
upwardsofSOO  yards  wide.  Between  the  mouth 
of  Green  river  and  Salt  river,  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles,  the  lands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
arc  generally  fertile  and  rich ;  but  leaving  its  banks, 
you  fall  into  the  plain  country^  which  is  consider- 
ed as  little  better  than  barren  land.  On  this  river 
are  a  number  of  Salt  springs  or  licks.  There  are 
three  springs  or  ponds  of  bitlimen  near  this  river, 
which  do  not  form  a  stream,  but  empty  themselves 
into  a  common  reservoir,  and  when  used  in  lamps, 
Unswcr  all  the  purposes  of  the  best  oil.  Vast 
quantities  of  nitre  are  found  in  the  caves  on  its 
banks,  and  many  of  the  settlers  manu&cture  their 
own  gunpowder.] 

[Ctreen  Bay,  or  Pu;^n  Bay,  a  5.  w.  branch  of 
lake  Michigan.  See  Michigan,  Puan,  and 
•Winnebago,] 

FGrebn,  a  small  river  which  rises  in  th6  town 
of  Marlborough  in  Vermont,  and  falls  into  Con- 
necticut  river  above  Deerfield,  in  Massachu- 
scttsj 

[Green  Briar,  a  large  and  fertile  county  of 
Virginia,  surrounded  by  Bath,  Randolph,  Har- 
rison, Kanhaway,  Botetourt,  and  Montgomery 
counties,  it  is  about  100  jniles  long  and  45  broadf, 
and  together  with  Kanhaway  county,  which  was 
formerly  a  part  of  it,  contains  6015  inhabitants, 
including  319  slaves.  There  is  a  large  cave  on 
Rich  creek  in  this  county,  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur: 
many  such  are  to  be  found  on  Green  Briar  river. 
The  chief  town  is  Lewisburg.  At  Green  Briar 
court-house  is  a  post-office.  SO  miles  tv.  by  5.  of 
S\yeet  springs,  and  lOS  20.  or  Staunton.] 

[Green  Briar  River,  in  Virginia,  runs  a  s,  w. 
course,  and  falls  into  the  e.  side  of  New  river,  74 
miles  before  that  river  enters  the  river  Ohio. 
Green  Briar  river  has  its  mouth  in  lat.  3T^  37'  n, 
and  long.  81®  12'®.] 

[Green  Island,  or  Serpent  Island,  one  of 
the  Lesser  Virgin  islands,  which  is  claimed  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  situated  near  the  e.  end  ofPorto- 
ricoj 

[GrREEN  Island  Harbour  lies  on  the  w,  end  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  It  furnishes  good  an- 
chorage, having  Davis's  cove  on  the  n.  e.  and 
Half-moon  and  Orange  bays  on  the^.  w.'] 

[GREEN BURGH,  a  township  and  post-town 
in  West  Chester  county.  New  x  ork,  containinfi^ 
1400  inhabitants,  of  whom  122  are  slaves,  and 
164  are  electors.") 

[GREENBUSH,  a  township  in  Renssalaer 
county.  New  York;  164  of  its  inhabitants  are 
.  electors.] 
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[GREENCASTLE,  a  town  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania;  situated  near  the  Cohegocheagne 
creek.  Here  are  about  80  houses,  two  German 
churches,  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  It  is  11 
miles  5.  by  w.  of  Chambersburg,  and  117  w.  by  s. 
of  Philadelphia.] 

[GREENE,  a  county  in  Kentucky,  extending 
from  Ohio  river  on  the  n,  to  Tennessee  state  on  the 
s.  and  bordering  w.  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
e.  upon  Hardin  and  Jefierson  counties.] 
,  [GrREtNE,  a  county  in  Washington  district  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  having  7741  inhabitants, 
of  whom  454  are  slaves.  Greenville  college  has 
been  established  by  law.  in  this  county.  It  is 
situated  between  twa  small  n,  branches  of  Nola- 
chucky  river,  about  15  miles  n,  w.  by  w.  of  Jones- 
borough,  and  54  e.  of  the  mouth  of  French  Broad 
river.  ] 

[Greene,  a  township  in  Tioga  county.  New 
York,  on  the  e.  side  of  Chenengo  river.] 

[Greene,  a  county  in  the  Upper  district  of 
Georgia,  bounded  w.  by  the  upper  part  of  Oconee 
river,  e.  by  Wilkes  'county,  and  $.  by  that  of 
Washington.  It  contains  5405  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 1S77  slaves.  Chief  town,  Greensbo* 
roughj 

[GREENFIELD,  a  handsome  flourishing 
town  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  about 
four  miles  n.  of  Deerfield,  and  75  u).  by  n.  of 
Boston.  The  township  lies  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  was  inccMrporated  in  1753,  and 
contains  1498  inhabitants.  A  company  was  in- 
corporated in  1796  to  build  a  bridge  over  Con- 
necticut river,  to  connect  this  town  with  Mon- 
tague.] 

[Greenfield,  a  township  in  Saratoga  coun« 
iyy  New  York;  380  of  the  inhabitants  are 
electors  J 

[GREENLAND,  a  town  in  Rockingham 
county.  New  Hampshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  tlic 
ocean,  five  miles  s.  from  Portsmouth.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1713,  and  contains  634  inhabi- 
tanls.J 

[Greenland*  This  extensive  country  pro- 
perly belongs  to  neither  of  the  two  continents, 
unless,  as  seems  probable,  it  be  united  to  America 
to  the  n.  of  Davis's  straits.  It  is  bounded  by 
Davis's  straits  on  the  w*  to  the  n.  by  some  un- 
known ocean,  or  by  tlie  n.  pole,  e.  by  the  Icy 
sea,  and  a  strait  which  separates  it  from  Iceland, 
$•  e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  s.  it  terminates  in  a 
point  called  Farewell,  in  lat«  59^  m  The  w.  coast, 
which  is  washed  by  Davis's  straits,  is  high,  rocky, 
bad  land,  which  rears  its  bead,  close  io  the  sea, 
in  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  inac-] 
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[cessible  cliffi,  and  meets  the  manner's  eye  40 
leagues  at  sea.  The  Grccnlandcrs,  reckoned  to 
amount  to  about  7000,  live  to  the  s,  of  the  62^  of 
n.  lat.  or,  as  the  inhabitants  are  wont  to  say,  in  the 
5. ;  but  no  Europeans  live  there,  so  that  those  parts 
are  but  little  known.  The  European  colonies 
have  filled  themselves  to  the  n.  of  lat.  62^. 

The  astonishing  mountains  of  ice  in  this  coun« 
try  may  well  be  recorded  among  its  greatest  cu- 
riosities. Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  dreadful, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  dazzling  appearance, 
than  those  prodigious  masses  of  ice  that  surround 
the  whole  coast  in  various  forms,  reflecting  a 
multitude  of  colours  from  the  sun-beams,  and  call- 
ing to  mind  the  enchanting  scenes  of  romance. 
Such  prospects  the^  yield  in  calm  weather ;  but 
when  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to 
rise  in  vast  billows,  the  violent  shocks  of  those 
pieces  of  ice,  dashing  one  against  another^  fill  the 
tnind  with  horror. 

As  this  country  is  covered,  in  most  places,  with 
everlasting  ice  and  snow,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
it  must  be  extremely  cold.  Among  the  vege- 
tables of  this  cold  country,  are  sorrel  of  various 
sorts,  angelica,  wild  tansy,  scurvy-grass  in 
great  quantities,  wild  rosemary,  dandalions  in 
plenty,  and  various  sorts  of  grass ;  wortlcberries 
and  cranberries  grow  here.  Europeans  have  sown 
barley  and  oats^  which  grow  as  high  and  as  thrilly 
as  in  warmer  climates,  but  seldom  advance  so  far 
as  to  ear,  and  never,  even  in  the  warmest  places, 
to  maturity 9  because  the  frosty  nights  begin  too 
soon.  Unfruitful  as  this  country  is,  it  afibrds  food 
for  some,  though  but  few  kinds  of  beasts,  which 
furnish  the  natives  with  food  and  raiment.  Of  the 
wild  game  are  white  hares,  rein-deer,  foxes,  and 
white  bears,  who  are  fierce  and  mischievous,  seals, 
(kc.  The  Greenlanders  have  no  tame  animals,  but 
a  s|)ecies  of  dogs  who  resemble  wolves.  The  Green- 
landers  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  and  have  very  singular  and  romantic 
notions  concerning  a  future  state. 

West  Greenland  was  firi>t  peopled  by  Europeans 
in  the  eighth  century.  At  that  time  a  company  of 
Icelanders,  headed  by  one  Ericke  Rande,  were, 
by  accident,  driven  on  the  coast ;  on  his  return  he 
represented  the  country  in  such  a  favourable  light, 
that  some  families  aguin  followed  him  thither, 
where  they  soon  became  a  thriving  colony,  and 
l)cstowed  on  their  new  habitation  tlic  name  of 
Graenltmd  or  GrtcnUmd^  on  account  of  its  verdant 
appearance.  This  colony  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  a  missionary  fromNorwny,  sent  thither 
by  the  celebrated  Olaf,  the  first  Norwegian  mo- 
narch   wlio  embraced  the  true   religion.     The 


Greenland  settlement  continued  to  increase  and 
thrive  under  bis  protection,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
country  was  provided  with  many  towns,  churches, 
convents,  bishops,  &c.  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Drontbeim.  A  considerable 
commerce  was  carried  on  between  Greenland  and 
Norway,  and  a  regular  intercourse  maintained  be« 
tween  the  two  countries  till  the  year  1406,  when 
the  last  bishop  was  sent  over :  from  that  time  all 
correspondence  was  cut  off,  and  all  knowledge  of 
Greenland  has  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

The  colony,  from  its  first  settlement,  bad  been 
harrassed  by  the  natives,  a  savage  people^  agree- 
ing in  customs,  garb,  and  appearance,  with  the 
Equimaux.  (See  New  Britain.)  This  nation^ 
called  Schreliinss^  Skroelingues^  ordwarfish  people, 
from  their  small  stature,  at  len^h  prevailed  over 
the  Iceland  settlers,  who  inhabited  the  ».  district, 
and  exterminated  them  in  the  14th  century ;  in- 
somuch that  when  their  brethren  of  the  e.  district 
came  to  their  assistance,  they  found  nothing  alive 
but  some  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  running  wild 
al>out  the  country.  The  8chrellings  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  these  were  likewise  exterminated,  and 
aflirm  that  the  ruins  of  their  houses  and  villages 
still  appear.  There  are  reasons,  however,  for  be- 
lieving that  there  may  be  still  some  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  e. 
district,  though  they  cannot  be  visited  by  land, 
on  account  of  the  stupendous  mountains,  perpetu- 
ally covered  with  snow,  which  divide  the  two 
parts  of  Greenland  ;  whilst  they  have  been  ren- 
dered inaccessible  by  sea,  by  the  vast  quantity  of 
ice  driven  from  Spitsbergen,  or  East  Greenland. 
One  would  imagine  that  there  must  have  been  some 
considerable  alteration  in  the  n,  parts  of  the  world 
since  the  I5th  century,  so  that  the  coast  of  Green- 
land is  now  become  almost  totally  inaccessible, 
though  formerly  visited  with  very  little  difliculty. 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  last  and 
present  century  to  discover  the  e.  district,  but 
they  have  all  proved  abortive.  In  these  attempts 
ore  has  been  found,  every  hundred  lbs.  of  which 
yielded  26  ounces  of  silver  ;  and  sand,  from  which 
an  eminent  chemist  extracted  pure  gold.^ 

It  is  thought  the  only  practicable  method  of 
reaching  that  part  of  the  country  will  be  to  coast 
If.  about  in  small  vessels,  between  the  great  flakes 
of  ice  and  the  shore ;  as  the  Greenlanders  have 
declared,  that  the  currents  continually  issuing  from 
the  bays  and  inlets,  and  running  s,  w.  along  the 
shore,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  to  the  land ; 
so  ti)at  there  is  alwavs  a  channel  open,  through 
which  vessels  of  small  burden  might  pass,  espe» 
cially  if  lodges  were  built  at  suitable  distances  on} 
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the  shore,  for  the  convenience  and  direction  of  the 
adventurers. 

The  Greenland  fishery  is  prodnctiye,  and  chiefly 
engrossed  by  the  British  and  Dutch  nations*  In 
1785,  the  former  employed  153  ships  in  the  whale 
fishery,  and  the  Dutch  65.] 

[GREEN  Mountains,  a  range  of  mountains 
extending  n.  ».  e.  to  s.  s.  w.  and  dividing  the 
waters  which  flow  e.  into  Connecticut  river,  from 
those  which  fall  w.  into  lake  Charoplain,  lake 
George,  and  Hudson's  river;  The  ascent  from  the 
e.  to  the  top  of  the  Green  mountain  in  Vermont 
is  much  easier  than  from  the  w.  till  you  get  to 
Onion  rivor,  where  the  mountain  terminates.  The 
height  of  land  is  c^encrally  from  SO  to  30  miles 
from  the  river,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  New  York  line.  The  natural  growth  upon 
this  mountain  is  hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  other 
evergreens ;  hence  it  has  always  a  green  appear- 
ance, and  on  this  account  has  obtained  the  de- 
scriptive name  of  Ver  Mon9y  Green  mountain. 
On  some  parts  of  this  mountain  snow  lies  till  May, 
and  sometimes,  till  June.  The  chain  extends 
through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  ter- 
minates in  New  Haven.  Kellington  peak,  the 
highest  of  th^se  mountains,  is  about  3454  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean  .1 

FGREENSBOllOUGH,  a  veiy  flourishing 
viluge  or  town  in  Georgia,  in  Green  countv,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  in  the  state,  and  is  80  miles  9. 
of  Augusta,  43  from  Washington,  and  seven  firom 
the  Oconee  river,  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Creek  Indians  and  white  people.  This  town  is 
very  near  to  a  large  quantity  of  lands  which  the 
state  has  laid  off  and  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
her  public  university,  and  which  are  now  in  such 
a  state  of  cultivation  as  to  afibrd  a  handsome 
revenue  for  that  institution.] 

[GrREENSBORouoH,  a  thriving  villagc  in  Caro- 
line countv,  Maryland,  on  the  w.  side  of  Chop- 
tank  creek,  about  seven  miles  n.  of  Danton,  and 
82  miles  s.  e.  by  s.  of  Chester.] 

[Grbbnsbo ROUGH,  a  new  township  in  Orleans 
county  in  Vermont.  It  adjoins  to  Mmden  on  the 
n.  w,  and  Wheclock  on  the  5,  e.  and  contains 
only  19  inhabitants.] 

[GREENSBURGH,  a  post-town^  and  the  ca- 
pital of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania.  It 
IS  a  neat  pretty  town,  situated  on  a  branch  of  Se- 
wickly  creek,  which  empties  into  Youghiogany 
river.  Here  are  100  dwelling-houses,  a  German 
Calvinist  church,  a  brick  court-house,  and  a  stone 
gaol.  It  is  23  miles  $.  e.  by  e.  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
i^OO  m.  by  n.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[GREENSVILLE^  a  couiity  of  Virginia,  en^ 
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compassed  by  Brunswick,  Southampton,  and  Sus- 
sex counties,  on  the  w.  n.mA  e.  and  by  the  state* 
of  N.  Carolina  on  the  s.  It  is  about  S4  miles  long 
and  SO  broad,  and  contains  6363  inhabitants,  of 
whom  3620  are  slaves.] 

[GREENVILLE  Court-House,  in  Virginia, 
stands  on  Hick's  ford,  88  miles  from  Southampton, 
and  64  from  Norfolk.] 

Greenville,  a  county  in  Washington  district^ 
S.  Carolina.  It  is  situate  near  the  river  Savannah, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  useful  and  fruitful 
part  of  this  province.  Here  a  colony  of  Scotch 
established  tnemselves  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Cardros ;  but  afterwards  abandoned  their  post 
through  fear  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  This 
county  remained  peopled  by  Europeans  until  17S8, 
when  Mr.  Purry,  a  Swiss,  native  of  Newchatel, 
encouraged  by  the  English  government  and  by 
Carolina,  undertook  to  establish  a  Swiss  company ; 
and  in  the  same  year  transported  hither  n*i  per* 
sons,  who  were  afterwards  followed  by  many 
others ;  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  was  a 
population  of  upwards  of  300.  These  established 
themselves  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  river  l^vannah, 
where  they  founded  a  city  called  Purrisburg,  36 
miles  from  the  river*s  mouth.  The  portion  of  ter« 
ritory  taken  bv  Mr.  Purry  belonged  to  a  country 
which  was  called  Great  Yamassee  Bluff.  The 
colony  still  continued  to  increase  ;  and  in  1734,  its 
founder  introduced  270  fresh  Swiss  people;  so 
that  in  less  than  two  years  its  whole  population 
exceeded  600  souls.  The  engagement  or  proposal 
made  by  the  founder  to  the  assembly,  namely,  that 
be  would  settle  the  most  s.  part  of  the  frontier 
with  these  brave  and  valorous  Swiss,  was  thus  in  a 
great  measure  iiilfilled ;  and  the  approbation  of  the 
undertaking  was  signified  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
year  17S1.  in  which  a  gratuity  of  400/.  steriing 
was  offered  for  each  man  who  might  settle  here  x 
provkions  and  instruments  for  300  persons  being 
rorthwith  provided  by  the  assembly,  and  the  ex- 
pences  being  borne  upon  the  duties  arising  from 
the  imports  on  Negroes. 

Purrisburg  is  one  of  the  11  divisions  of  which  S. 
Carolina  should  be  formed,  agreeably  with  the  43d 
article  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  the  governor;  in  the  which  the  former  de- 
clares, that  each  of  these  districts  should  fx;  formed 
of  20,000  acres  or  portions  of  territory,  divided  into 
squares  of  about  50  to  each  colonist,  *Tbe  terri- 
tory of  Greenville  is  watered  by  the  river  May<^ 
which  being  united  io  the  Cambage,  forms  witR 
the  sea  the  island  of  Edelano* 

The  territory  on  the  banks  of  this  river  was  for« 
merly  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Indians  called  7es- 
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torn*  Hen)  ia  a  vtry  teautifol  hke  and  aa  agvec* 
ad>le  Talley.  The  river  of  Port  Royal  runs  15 
Hiiles  to  the  n.  of  the  Ma jo,  with  a  good  entraoce, 
liaTing  17  feet  of  water.  The  port  if  large<»  con- 
Tcnient,  and  secure  for  vessels,  and  runs  up  into  a 
tract  of  coimtry  extroriely  pleasant  and  fertile^  and 
certainly  preferable  to  the  other  parts  of  Cardina. 
The  river  is  divided  into  various  branches :  the 
mrtis  180  mile^  fl9m  the  citj  of  the  Spaniards^ 
$aii  Agustin. 

[Greenville  is  situated  in  the  ».  w*  corner  of  the 
^te ;  bounded  e.  by  Spartanburg  county,  in 
Fiackoey  district;  #.  by  Pendleton;  w.  by  the 
i«tate  of  Georgia,  aod  that  tract  of  countrv  which 
the  9tate  of  &  Caroliaa  ceded  to  the  United  States ; 
^nd  «.  by  tb^  state  of  N.Carolina.  It  contains 
Q50S  inhabitaots,  of  whom  606  are  slaves.  Taxe8» 
1921.  Qs.  8d.  The  lands  are  mountainous  and 
liilly,  aAd  well  watered,  and  the  climate  healthy 
and  agreeable.] 

[GrbxnviipLe,  a  post-towi^  of  S.  Carolina,  and 
Qhief  town  of  Cheraws  district ;  situated  on  the  w. 
aide  of  Great  Pedee  river,  in  Darlington  county. 
It  contains  about  90  houses,  a  court-house,  goal, 
and  academy,  {t  is  55  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  Canulen, 
78  ««.  e.  by  <•  of  Columbia,  107  «,  by  e.  of  Charles- 
town.] 

GA£9Nyi|iLE,  another  county  of  the  above  pro* 
Yince,  in  the  h .  part ;  divided  in  some  de^ee  uom 
Yirgiaia.  by  the  ri?er  Roanoke :  by  this  river  there 
iff  a  communication  with  the  sea. 

[Ga«£)f  viiOiB,  a  post-town,  and  the  chief  towiv 
tf  Pitt  coiui(,y,  N.  Carolina ;  situated  on  the  «. 
Vank  of  Tan  nvex,  distant  from,  Qcrecock  inlet  i  10 
miles.  It  eontaios  about  $0  houses,  a  court-house 
and  goal ;,  alao  a  seminary  of  learning^  called  the 
Pitt  Aoajfemy.  It  is  17  miles  from  Washington, 
S9  mifei  mm  Tarboraugh,  and  65  e.  by  s.  of 
Ral^hu] 

[Gbbjsnvili^b,  a  small  post-town  in  Greene 
c^vnty ,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee ;  situated  on  the 
ah  Qide  of  the  «•  eastenunpst  branch  of  Nolachucky 
river,  about  six  miles  n.  by  e.  of  Greenville  ctd- 
Imr^.  96  miks  n.  «.  of  J^Hiedinxrough,  66  e.  by  iz. 
ofKBOxviUe.} 

[GnssifViLi^Bt  a  fort  and  settlement  in  the  N* 
W.  territory,  on  the  f.  side  of  a  n.  w.  branch  of  the 
Great  Miami,  six  miles  n.  «.  of  fort  Jefferson  on 
tl^  same  branch,  and  about  23  miles  s.  e.  of  fort 
jlMovery.  U  ia  a  picketed  fort,  with  bastions  at 
each  angle,  and  capacious  enough  to  accommodate 
9000  men.  Ileae  the  American  legion  had  their 
bead-quarters  in  the  late  war  with  the  Indiana.  It 
was  established  Iqr  the  late  Major-general  A.Wayne 
ia  17SS,  Md.  bfiie  im  mnduded  atreaty  of  peace 
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wilb  the  Indian  utionai  oa  the  Sd  of  August 
1795.]  '  ^ 

[GHBENviLtE  Bat»  or  La  Bay,  a  town  and 
port  of  entry  on  the  e.  or  windward  side  of  the 
island  of  Granada.  It  has  about  00  dwelling* 
houses,  a  church,  and  several  rich  stores  of  Indian 
and  European  goods,  and  plantation  utensils.  The 
situation  is  low,  and  rather  unhealthy.! 

[GREENWICH,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1754,  con- 
tains 1045  inhabitants*  It  is  SO  mik»s  e.  of  Norths 
ampton,  and  75  w.  of  Boston.} 

[(iii£{;nvich,  a  township,  the  second  in  rank, 
in  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey ;  situated  on 
the  e.  bank  of  Delaware  river,  opposite  to  fort 
Mifflin,  three  miles  n.  by  e.  of  Woodbury,  and  six 
s.  e,  of  Philadelphia.] 

[GnEi:Nwicu,  a  township  in  Sussex  coiyity. 
New  Jersey,  on  the  c.  side  ol  Delaware  river,  in  a 
mountainous  country,  about  five  miles  n.  e.  of 
Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  31  s.w.  of  Newton^ 
the  shire  town.  It  contains  S035  inhabitants,  of 
whom  64  are  slaves.] 

[GaEENwica^  a  town  in  Cumberland  county^ 
New  Jersey,  on  the  tt.  w.  In^nk  of  Gohaqa^  creek^ 
about  three  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Delaware  bay. 
Here  are  about  80  houses,  and  a  Friends  meeting* 
house.  H  i&  15  miles  s.  e.  of  Salem,  and  SO  s.  by 
zp.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[GasBNwicHy  a  maritime  township  in  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  and  the  s.  westernmost  of  the 
$tate,  lies  about  50  miles  w.  of  New  Haven,  and  40 
e.  of  New  York  cii^.  Its  sea-coast  on  Long  Island 
sound,  and  that  of  the  township  of  Stenuoitl  on 
the  e.  has  a  number  of  isles  and  rocks  bordering  the 
inlets  of  the  sea  and  mouths  of  the  creeks.  By  ram 
river  passes  through  this  town,  the  largest  of  the 
small  streams  which  water  it,  and  only  noticeable 
as  forming  part  of  the  line  between  Connecticut 
and  New  York.  This  tract  was  purchased  of  tli» 
native  Indians  in  1640,  and  settlj^  under  the  go* 
vernmentof  theNew  Netherlands,,  (now  New  York> 
and  was  incorporated  by  Peter  Sluy  vesant  in  1 665, 
who  was|then  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands. 
This  town  falling  within  the  bounds  of  Coonecticut» 
was  afterwards  granted  to  eight  persons  by  that 
colony.] 

[Ga££nwich,  in  Rhode  Island.  Sec  East 
Gmbekwich.] 

[GREENWOOD,  a  township  in  Cumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Also,  a  township  in  Mifflin 
county  in  the  same  state.] 

rGREEN.WOODS,avastforestofstatelypincs 
in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  which  cover  tJie 
&ce  of  a  piul  of  that  Cbxmiy.    These  arc  d9thed 
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in  gieen  bearded  moss,  which  being  pendant  'from 
the  bottehs,  screens  many  of  the  trees  from  the 
eyes,  and  gives  to  the  i?hole  a  gloomy^  wild,  and 
irhimsical  appearance.3 

GREGORIA,  Capilla  net^  Dona<  a  settle^* 
xnent  of  the  province  and  government  of  Tacura&n) 
in  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cor- 
doba, cm  the  shore  of  the  river  Segundo. 

GREGORIO,  S.  a  setderaent  of  the  head  settle^* 
ment  of  Uraap&n,  and  alcakUa  mnyor  of  Vallado* 
lid,  in  the  province  and  bishc^ric  of  M ecboacfin. 
It  idboands  particnkrly  in  pastures  for  large  cattle, 
its  territory  being  fertuizedby  an  abundant  stream, 
in  which  are  caught  many  fish  ;  although  the  in* 
habitants  are  few,  owing  to  an  epidemic  disorder 
Which  carried  off  the  greatef  part.  This  settle* 
raent  is  18  leagues  to  the  f «  of  its  head  settlement. 
GnEOORio,  S.  ttiother  settlement,  that  was  held 
by  the  missions  of  the  company  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  province  of  Topia,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya. 

GREGonio,  8.  a  bay  on  the  ft.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  between  the  point  of  Nnestra 
SeAora  de  Gracia  and  the  bay  of  the  Eleven  Thou-^ 
sand  Virgins.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  Pedro 
8armieiito,fortbe  ISthtime,  for  the  king  of  Spain. 
GRF.oomo,  8k  Rcape  or  point  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  the  same  straits  of  Magellan,  one  of  those 
which  fimn  the  above  bay. 

[GRBG8TOWN,  a  village  in  Somerset  comity^ 
New  tkirsey,  on  the  e.  side  of  Millstone  fiver,  six 
miles  n.  e*  of  Princeton,  and  about  nine  s.  w.  df 
New  Brunswick.] 
[GRENADA.    See  Gbanai>a.] 
{iGrRElS,  Caps  A u,  a  promontory  on  the  e.  side 
oF  the  Mississippi  in  the  N.W.  territory,  eight 
leagues  above  tee  Illinois  rivet ;  and  the  tract  of 
country  so  called  extends  flviB  leagues  on  that  river. 
'There  is  a  gradual  descent  back  to  the  delight* 
M  ideaikws,  and  to  beautiful  and  fertile  uplands, 
waleted  by  several  rivulets,  which  fall  into  the 
illinois  river,  between  90  and  40  miles  from  its  en«- 
tmnce  into  the  Mississippi,  and  into  the  latter  at 
Cope  an  Gres.    The  distance  from  the  Missisippi 
to  the  litinois,  across  the  country,  is  lessened  or  in^. 
creased  according  to  the  windings  of  the  former 
river ;  the  small^  iltsfonce  is  at  Cape  au  Gres, 
and  there  it  is  bet woen  four  and  five  mites.    The 
lands  in  tkis  bitermediftte  space  between  the  above 
two  rivers  are  rich,  almost  beyond  parallel,  covered 
with  large  oaks,  walnut,  &c.  and  not  a  stone  to  be 
seen,  except  upon  the  sides  of  the  rnrcr.    If  settle* 
raenii  were  begun  here,  tlie  French  inhabitants  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Spanish  settlements  on  tlte 
other  Md#  of  (he  Miasisippi  yfoM  be  abandoned ; 
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as  the  former  would  excite  a  constant  succession  of 
settlers,  and  intercept  all  the  trade  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi^ 

GRIEGO,  Ju  AK,  a  port  of  the  island  Margarita, 
on  the  n.  coast. 

GRIFFIN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does ;  situate  on  the  e.  coast,  on  the  $.  side. 

Grippik,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  betw^n  cape  Des  Rosiers  atad  the  river 
Renard. 

GRIND,  a  rocky  shoal  or  isle  near  the  coa4  of 
Nova  Scotia,  within  the  great  bay  of  Fundy,  and 
in  its  most  interior  part. 

GRiSIN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does ;  situate  on  the  5«  coast. 

GRtSON,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of 
the  Gmnadillas.  It  lies  between  that  of  Diamante 
and  that  of  CarivacoU)  and  is  desert  through 
drought. 

GRlTA,  a  city  of  the  government  of  Maracaibo. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierm  Firme,  founded  by 
Francisco  de  Caceres  in  1576^  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  the  name  of  Grita,  this 
having  been  given  to  it  by  the  natives  in  their  bat- 
tles«  It  was  at  first  the  head  of  the  government ;  is 
of  a  very  mild  and  healthy  temperature.  It  us^ 
to  produce  abundance  of  cac^to^  which  was  the 
Inost  pfiaed  of  any  in  the  kingdom  for  its  fine  fla- 
vour ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  are  at  the 
{nreseiit  day  destroyed,  through  the  continual  in- 
rasions  of  the  Motilones  Indians.  Some  cacao  is, 
nevertif^less,  still  found  here,  with  mat  quantities 
of  sugar,  this  being  the  jirincipal  branch  of  com- 
merce. It  also  aoounds  in  tobacco,  maize,  pot:N 
toes,  garvanzofj  figs,  apples,  vegetables,  and  an  in«- 
finite  variety  of  miits.  Here  are  large  breeds  of 
Cattle  of  every  kind,  particularly  in  those  places 
called  the  Pregonero  and  La  Lobatera.  It  has  a 
convent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco ; 
and  in  its  district  are  mines  of  copper,  which  are 
not  worked,  and  of  a  blue  stone  in  high  request  by 
painters.  It  lies  between  Pamplona  and  Merida,  in 
the  royal  road,  67  miles  from  the  former,  and  46 
from  the  latter.    Lat.  7*^  6S'  n.    Long.  7  P  SJV  ». 

Grita,  a  river  of  the  former  province  and  go^ 
verhment.  It  rises  oppf^ite  the  city,  and  runs  n.w* 
in  a  serpentine  course  until  it  enters  the  Sulib. 
It  has  a  wharf,  named  San  Faustino,  for  merchan- 
dize. 

GRIXALVA,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Tabasco  in  Nneva  Espafla,  thus 

called  from  having  been  first  disbavercd  by  Juan 

de  Griitalva. 

G9019,  an  island  near  the  e.  coast  of  the  isfauid 
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of  Newfoondland,  between  tbe  islands  of  Fichol  and 

GRONDEN,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
odast  of  Goayana,  opposite  the  island  of  Maraca, 
close  to  the  cape  Del  Norte. 

[GROS  MoRNE  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  ir. 
peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between 
the  mountain  and  the  head  waters  of  a  river  which 
falls  into  the  sea  four  leagues  to  the  n,  and  a  league 
and  a  half  w.  of  Port  de  Paix.  It  is  equally  dis- 
tant, 1 1  leagues,  n.  e.  of  point  Paradise,  and  n.  w. 
of  Les  GonaiTes.  Lat.  19^  46^  n.  Long.  75''  13'  w. 
from  Paris.] 

GROT£S,  San  Juan  db,  a  settlement  of  the 
bead  settlement  of  Amuzgos,  and  afcaMa  mayor  of 
Xicayan,  in  Nueva  £spana«  It  contains  28*  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in  the  cul- 
ture and  commerce  of  cotton^  vmnilla^  and  tobacco. 
It  is  S9  leagues  w.  by  n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

[GROTON,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county,  in 
Vermont,  is  situated  w.  of,  and  adjoining  to  Ryegate 
township  on  Connecticut  river,  and  nine  miles  n.Wp 
of  Stephen's  fort  on  that  river.  It  contains  45  in- 
habitants.] 

[Groton,  a  township  in  Middlesex  county^ 
Massachusetts,  S5  miles  n.  a>.  of  Boston,  and  con- 
tains 1840  inhabitants.] 

[Groton,  a  township  in  New  London  county, 
CcHinecticut,  having  Fisher's  Island  sound  on  the 
«•  and  Thames  river  on  the  w,  which  separates  it 
from  New  London,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged. 
Jt  was  incorporate  in  1705,  and  consists  of  two 
parishes,  containing  3946  inhabitants.  In  1770, 
there  were  140  Indians  here ;  44  of  whom  could 
lead,  and  17  were  church  members.  On  a  height, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  New  London 
city,  stood  fort  Griswold,  memorable  for  being 
stormed  on  the  6th  of  September  1781,  by  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  after  he  had 
become  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Here  70  mpn', 
the  flower  of  the  town,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
after  they  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 
The  compact  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  at  the 
same  time,  and  sustained  losses  to  the  amount  of 
93,917/.  Fort  Griswold  defends  the  harbour  of 
.New  London  J 

[GROVE  Point  forms  the  it.  side  of  the  mOuth 
of  Sassafras  river,  in  Chesapcak  bay,  five  miles 
.  #.  $.  w.  of  Tirrkey  point.} 

[GROVE l*s  Creek,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
lies  seven  miles  from  Iking's  spring,  and  two  from 
the  foot  of  Cumberland  mountain.! 

[GRYALVA,  a  river  in  the  province  of 
Chiapa  in  New  Spain,  which  is  said  to  breed  cer- 
tain amphibious  beasts  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
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fitao^.  They  resemble  inonkeys,  and  are  spotted 
ike  tigers  ;  they  hide  themselves  generally  under 
wi^r,  and  if  they  see  any  roan  or  beast  swim  by, 
they  twist  their  tails  about  a  leg  or  arm  to  draw 
them  io  the  bottom ;  and  yet  it  has  never  been  ob- 
served that  they  eat  them.] 
.  [GRYSON,  a  new  county  of  Vii^inia,  taken 
ffjo^  Montgomery,  which  bounds  it  on  tbe  it.  H 
has  the  state  of  N.  Carolina  s. ;  Henry  and  Wythe 
counties  on  the  e.  and  »•] 

.  GUABA,  a  settlement  of  Hispaniola  or  St.  Do^ 
mingo ;  situate  in  a  valley  which  gives  it  its  namet 
bounded  w.  by  the  settlement  of  Inojuelo,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Bayala,  which  passes  throog^h 
it. 

.  Gu  AB  A,  a  river  of  the  same  island  and  vall^,  oq 
the  n.  coast.    It  runs  w.  and  eaters  the  Guatemu*. 

Gdaba,  another,  a  small  river  in  the  same 
island,  distinct  from  the  former,  but  of  the  same 
name.  It  rises  very  near  then,  coast,  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  Jaqu^  or  Santiago,  a  little  before 
thisrnns  into  the  sea,  near  the  moontainChristi. 
.  Guabata,  a  small  settlement  of  tbe  torregi^ 
miefUo  of  the  city  of  Velez  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de 
Granada;  annexed  (p  the  curacy  of  Popaba.  Its 
population  is  very  small,  comprising  about  40  In* 
dians.  Its  temperature  is  hot,  and  its  productions 
few. 

GUABIARE,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  .  It  rises  in  the  pirr/f- 
mos  or  mountains  of  Santa  F6,  runs, through  the 
llanos  of  San  Juan,  collecting  in  it&  .ooprse  the 
waters  of  the  Tellas,  Anari,  Ariari,  Icbucha) 
Guamuca,  Guarisuveni,  and  various  other  smaller 
streams,  and  then  enters  in  a  large  body  into  tbe 
Orinoco,  first  forming  an  island  called  Atnanat^ni* 
On  its  borders  dwell  some  barbarous  nations  of  In- 
dians. Its  mouth  into  the  Orinoco  is  in  lat^  4^  ISf 
«,    Lonff.  68°  12' ». 

GUABlS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
meut  of  Paraguay.  It  rises  near  the  settlement  of 
Santa  Ana  in  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians, 
runs  e.  and  spreads  itself  into  some  pools,  which 
are  equally  replenished  by  the  river  Paraguaj  s 
from  these  rivers  and  the  continual  inundations,  is 
also  formed  the  great  lake  of  Los  Xareyes ;  on  the 
shore  of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a.  settle- 
ment or  ancient  establishment,  and  towards  the  n. 
is  the  reducdon  of  S.  Rafael,  being  a  conversion  of 
the  Guaranies  Indians,  transportra  thither  by  the 
regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  1701. 

GUACA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and 

government  of  Pamplona  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada.    It  is  of  a  cold  temperature ;  but  in  its 
district  are  found  hot  climates,  and  it  is  not  with- 
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out  the  prDdnctions  peculiar  to  one  aad  the  other 
temperature ;  such  as  wheat,  maize,  papas^  beans, 
tares,  onions,  plantains,  and  sugar«cane.  It  con- 
tains 100  Indians,  and  more  than  200  white  inha* 
bitants.    It  is  24  leagues  s.  e.  of  Famplona. 

GuACA,  an  ancient  province  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  between  the  settlements  of  Ipiales  and  of 
Chiles  to  the  n.  and  of  Angel  to  the  j.  the  mountain 
of  Chiti^Bon  to  the  2P.  and  an  unknown  country  to 
the  e*  At  the  present  day  it  forms  part  of  the  cor^ 
reginUerUo  of  the  town  of  Ibarra.  Its  climate  is 
somewhat  cold,  and  the  roads  are  rough  and 
crajfsy*  Here  grows  a  plant  called  Jraylejanesj 
whum  boms  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Smne  vestiges 
are  still  remaining  of  an  open  passaM  made  through 
the  middle  of  the  mountains  by  the  Inca  Huaina 
Capac,  who  conquered  the  province,  and  fixed  in 
it  the  H.  limits  of  the  monarchy  of  Peru.  Mr.  de  la 
Martiniere  speaks  of  a  natural  bridge  found  upon 
the  river  Gnailard,  and  which  he  affirms  the  In* 
dtans  call  in  their  language  Lumichaca :  it  ouffht, 
however,  to  be  JZafint-cA«ca,since  rumi  and  not  lumi 
signifies  stone. 

GuACA,  another,  a  small  province  if.  of  Antio« 

?uia,  from  whence  it  is  distant  35  leagues,  in  the 
7uevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  was  discovered 
and  subjected  by  the  Mariscal  George  Robledo  in 
1542.  it  is  of  a  healthy  climate,  and  full  of  moun- 
tains  and  woods ;  in  the  which  are  many  ^Id 
mines  not  worked  for  want  of  hands,  the  provmce 
being  depopulated  and  uncultivated. 

GuACAy  an  artificial  mountain  made  by  hand, 
of  a  conical  figure,  by  the  Indians  in  the  time  of 
their  gentilism,  and  used  by  them  as  a  burying 
place,  where  they  had  a  custom  of  depositing  with 
the  corpse  all  the  jewels  and  riches  that  belon^;ed 
to  the  person  whilst  living.  Thu  account  excited 
the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  who  set  about  open- 
ing the  mountain  in  various  parts,  when  some 
had  the  good  luck,  indeed,  to  find  considerable 
wealth,  whilst  others  only  spent  their  fortunes  in 
fruitless  attempts  :  for  the  Indians  noting  the 
greediness  of  the  Spaniards,  hewed  out  several 
parts  of  the  mountain,  so  as  to  resemble  these  re* 
ceptacles  of  wealth ;  and  so  diligent  were  they  in 
this  practice,  that  a  Spaniard  might  be  at  the 
trouble  of  opening  thirty  difierent  parts  before  he 
found  one  to  reward  him  for  his  labour.  These 
places  are  called  guacas^  and  the  part  where  the^ 
are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  is  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Cayambe  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

U0  AC  A,  a  vaHey  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Abide. 
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GUACABA,  a  small  isle  of  the  N.  sea,  neat  the 
coast  of  this  rhumb  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

GUACAI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Paran&, 
between  those  of  Capivari  and  Pirapopa. 

GUACAIGAZU,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former .^  It  runs  n.  n.  e. 
and  enters  the  river  Grande,  of  the  province  and 
aiptaimhip  of  Rey  in  Brasil. 

GUACAI-MINI,  a  river  of  the  same  provmce 
and  government  as  the  former,  and  running  to  the 
same  rhumb.     It  also  enters  the  Rio  Grande. 

GUACALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  seUle* 
ment  of  Yautepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuema- 
vaca,  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

GUACALERA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  of  the 
city  of  Xuxuy;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Laquiaca. 

GUACA  MAYAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimietUo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
Ae  Granada.     It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and 

E reduces  all  kinds  of  fruits ;  contains  100  house- 
ecpers  and  50  Indians ;  and  is  38  leagues  n.  e.  of 
its  capital. 

GUACAMAYO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  situate  in  the  sarramas  of  Guamocoj 
on  the  shore  of  a  river. 

GUACAMAYOS,  Port  of  the,  in  the  bay  of 
Tolu,  of  the  province  and  government  of. Carta- 
gena. It  is  large,  convenient,  and  secure,  and  one 
.of  the  cmistant  places  of  resoit  for  vessels  of  con- 
traband traders. 

GUACANA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlements 
and  alcakUa  mayor  of  Cini^ua,  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 
It  contains  22  fiimilies  of  Indians,  who  employ 
themselves  in  breeding  of  large  cattle  and  sowing 
maize.    It  is  10  leagues  to  the  ii.  of  its  capitaL 

GUACAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Suchitepec  iu  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  e« 
of  the  port  of  Acazutla. 

[GuACARAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate 
on  a  branch  <»  the  Parana,  about  10  miles  e.  of 
Corrientes.  Lat.  27''  2T  SF'  s.  Long.  58^  3£K 
IS"  w.l 

G  U ACARES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  in- 
habiting the  woods  at  the  source  of  the  river  Co- 
nuris.  They  are  but  little  known ;  bounded  bj 
the  country  of  the  Amazonaa :  and  it  is  said  of 
them,  that  once  a  year  they  pay  these  women  a 
vbit;  and  leaving  them  pregnant,  letum  back 
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again  to  their  own  country,  when,  should  the  pro* 
geny  in  the  next  vear  prove  to  be  malesi  the^  taiie 
them  with  theni|  leaving  the  females  to  their  mo*^ 
Aers.  With  regard  to  this  practice,  which  we 
account  fabulous,  see  what  is  iurther  said  in  ar« 
licle  M  AUAifON. 

GUACARI,  a  sstflement  of  the  province  and 
liovemment  of  Popay&n  in  the  Muevo  Reyuo  de 
Granada. 

GUACARUGAI,  a  settkraent  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Quaquacuyuti. 

GUACASMA,  a  hurge  and  beautiful  bay  of  the 
coast  oftheN.  sea,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Atacames  or  Esmenudas,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

[GuAOASMA,  a  cai>e  or  point  of  land  in  the 

Irovince  of  Raposo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
lat.  a^Sy  «.    Lon^.  78^21'  t».] 

GUACAYA,  a  mine  of  silver,  very  abundant  in 
former  times,  and  at  present  abandoned,  in  the  dis- 
trict  of  the  settlement  of  Sicchos,  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Taounira  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

GUAOUANAMA,  a  setUement  of  the  province 
and  correghnietUo  of  Loza  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

QUA€t|lAyES,  a  settlement  ef  the  province 
and  government  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

6UACHE,  a  vivev  of  the  wovince  and  govern- 
ment  of  Marecaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  oe  Gra- 
nada. It  vises  3.  ol  the  city  of  Tucnyo,  at  the 
Ibol  of  the  fcrmma  of  La  Rosa,  and  mnniM  «w 
with  an  inclination  to  s.  e.  enters  the  river  of  La 
Vorlvffuesa* 

GUACHETA,  a  settkment  of  the  provinoe  and 
eorregintknio  of  Tunja  in  Ike  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Oranada;  situate  on  a  level,  of  a  eald  temperature, 
and  near  the  seHlement  of  Cbiquiur&.  It  produces 
Hwoh  wheat,  maize,  pap^^  and  other  fruits  of  this 
dimate;  coalaino  upwards  of  500  bousefceepera 
and  160  Indians*  Very  near  it  are  some  exceed- 
ingly lofty  rocks,  from  whence  it  was  a  custom  to 
throw  down  the  obiMien  that  were  sacrifleed  to  the 
son,  and  to  this  luawiary  a  temple  was  dadicated. 
When  the  Spaniavds  entered  this  pUu»  with  Gon* 
xalo  XiiOfMW  de  Queseda,  they  named  it,  it  being 
then  very  populous,  San  Grcsroxio  cl  Ma^no,  from 
thieir  having  arviveil  at  it  oi»  the  day  of  Uiis  saint, 
after  having  endnvsd  much  *  (Vom  hunger  and  fi^ 
ligue*  a  is  18  miles  s.  s».  of  Tunja,  and  47  n.  by 
IV.  from  Santa  F^ 

GUACMl,  OS  ChiAM,  a  small  river  of  tiie  pro- 
vineeand  govenimeni  of  Mari^iaib^in  the  Nuevo 
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Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  n.  of  the  city  of  Mo- 
rida,  between  the  city  and  the  Great  lake,  runs  is. 
and  empties  itself  into  the  lake,  opposite  the  en* 
trance  of  the  same. 

GcjACHi,  a  fertile  and  dehgbtful  spot  of  the 
province  and  corregimieMto  of  Ambato  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  between  its  capital  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Mociuu  It  produces  m  atmndance  French 
beans  of  the  best  quality,  the  same  being  much 
osteemed  at  Quito* 

GUACHINANGO,  a  settlement  and  head  setr 
tlement  of  the  distariet  of  the  akddia  mag/ot  of  Te» 
gnantepeoue  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

GUACHINERA,  a  settlement  of  the  mimnens 
that  were  hdd  by  the  company  of  Jesuits,  In  the 
pfovince  and  government  of  La  Sonoia. 

GUACHini,  a  valley  of  the  kingdom  of  Pen, 
in  the  correspmienla  of  Cercado,  three  leagues  a.  e. 
of  Lima,  it  is  large,  fertile,  and  beautiiM,  and  in 
it  are  the  niins  of  an  ancient  and  large  town  of  the 
incas. 

GUACUIPAI,  a  small  and  poor  settlement  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Fauna,  and  civwA 
micnio  of  Tunja,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;  of  a  hoi  temperature,  and  producing  the 
fruiU  of  the  same,  as  aiso  cotton^  matae^  plantains, 
and  yuca$» 

GUACIUPE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ffo- 
vemment  of  Tucum&s ;  it  rises  in  the  ONmotmns 
of  (be  valley  of  Calchaqui,  mns  s«  e»  and  estoa  the 
Grande  del  Salado,  between  those  of  QjnriMdamid 

GUACHL  YACU,  a  huge  awl  abundant  stjeaa 
of  the  piovinoe  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  it  rises  in  the  valley  of  Paute, 
runs  e.  f .  e.  irrigating  the  country  aad  teriilorv  of 
the  Xibaros  Indians,  and  eateis  by  the  w.  snore 
into  the  river  Morona,  in  lat*  3P  ST  s*  aad  ksk 
IGPbTw.  j|^  ^^ 

GUACHO,  or lluAcuo,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea^  on 
tbecoastof  PerU)  between  the  island  of  Saa  Martin 
to  tlie  n.  aad  thaiof  Callaoto  the  i.  It  is  small^  and 
of  little  depth,  and,  to  be  entered  only  by  smidl 
vessels,  in  fat.  IV  \^'  t. 

GUACHUCAL^  a  settkmcol  of  the  proYiace 
nnd  government  of  Pi^ayan  in  the  Nuevo  Kcyno 
de  Granada. 

GUACHUNJELA,  a  settlement  of  the 
that  are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  ¥\ 
eisco,  in  the  pcoviiice  of  Tarauomra  and  kingdon 
of  N  ueva  Vizcaya*  It  is  27  leagues  w.  s.  m.  of  the 
rtal  of  the  mines  aad  town  of  San  Felipe  de  Chi- 
guasprnk 

GUACIGOS,  n  basbaious  natiea  of  indins^ 
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who  dwell  in  the  moQiitaiiis  e.  of  BogfAiy  in  Hht 
Naevo  Rcjno  de  Granada,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ikmuras  of  Cazanare  and  Meta.  These  barbarians 
are  few,  and  their  castoms  are  not  well  known. 

GUACIMAL,  Arm  of  the,  is  a  large  branch  of 
the  river  Apure.  by  which  it  commimicates  with 
tbe  river  of  La  Fortuguesa. 

rGUACOCKINGO,  a  town  in  New  Spain,  90 
miles   s.  e.  of  Mexico.] 

QUA  CO  MAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  idcaldia  'mayor  of  Motines  in  Nueva 
^pafia.    It  contains  59  families  of  Indians. 

GUACOTETEC,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcalU&a  mayor  of  San  Salvador  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 

GUACURAI,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
in  the  territory  of  tfao  Cayapos  Indians.  It  rises 
in  the  mountains,  rons  i.  5.  e*  and  enters  by  the  n. 
side  into  the  Gtrande  of  Paran&,  between  the  Cu« 
mray  and  the  Verde. 

GUADA,  a  settlement  of  the  Naevo  Reyno  de 
Leon ;  sitoate  to  the  ir.  n .  ir.  of  the  capital  of 
Monclova. 

GVADALABQUEN,a  district  and  territory  of 
tiie  Indians,  of  tfie  kingdom  of  Chil6^  compre- 
hended io  the  provinoe  and  cmregimenlo  ci 
Yaldivia.    It  had  this  name  in  the  time  of  the 

lodlBRS. 

6UADALAXARA9  one  of  the  three  distriptsor 
audiences  of  Nueva' Espai&a  nt  N.  America;  si** 
tuate  upon  the  s.  coast.  It  extends  from  laL  18^ 
W  ioifV'SOn.;  towmds  the  if.e.  it  is  bounded 
by  San  Lu»,  and  3.  e.  by  Valladolid ;  towards  the 
M.  it  has  Durango,  and  to  the  v.  it  is  washed  by 
llie  sea  and  gulf  of  CalifoniEa,  extending  itself 
along  Ae  coast  upwards  of  900  leagues,  from  ic  to. 
te  9.  w.  The  mterior  of  the  country  is  yay  iire* 
golar,  and  particiilarly  towards  the  n.  and  the 
widest  part,  it  comprehends  seven  provinces, 
which  are,  tlial  of  ita  own  name,  which  is  the 
nvinctpal,  Xalisco,  GhiametUa,  Zacatecas,  Noevn 
yiscaya,CSl]1iiaG&i»,andCinaloa*  It  enjoys  diflerent 
diroatet,  accofding  ito  the  varictv  of  its  situation  ; 
tome  part  of  it  being  in  the  torria  sone,  and  othevs 
in  the  temperate.  It  is,  however,  for  the  moot 
part  milder  than  the  rest  of  Nueva  Espafia,  and 
reputed  heallhy ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  not  uncomM 
non  to  see  persons  whose  a#e  exceeds  100  years  3 
neiiertheless  it  ie  much  infested  with  rousquitoes» 
Imgs^  and  other  insecta  The  territory  4b  for  the 
nest  pafi  monntainovs  and  full  of  womls,  having 
tfie  appeamnce  of  »  desert,  and  it  is  said  thai  the 
Spaniards  have  tahen  the  precautioa  of  leaving*  it 
in  this  ajbindoned  state,  in  orderdlatstimigeia  who 
vMt  itmqF  not  be  encomnj^  to  settle.    It  tae 
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many  f^ilrer  minea,  imd  some  of  gold  of  inmensd 
value  have  lately  been  disooverW}  this  precioat 
metal  being  earned  io  Mexico  on  mules  over  tbe 
most  craggy  roads,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
any  interception  by  strangers  from  sea.  The  rest 
of  tbe  country  is  most  fertile,  and  produces  wheat 
and  mai^e  in  such  abundance  that  the  former  yields 
100,  and  the  second  200  fold,  although  the  crops 
are  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  locust,  as  are  the 
olives  by  the  ants.  Tbe  abundance  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  European  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  is  incre« 
dible,  and  particularly  of  the  si^r*cane  and  cochin 
neal :  ^  the  honey  aw,  nuide  by  bees,  said  to 
have  no  stine,  is  remarkably  fine.  The  meadows 
abound  in  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  the  woods  in  ani« 
mats  of  the  cliase,  in  pines  and  oaks ;  but  th^ 
are,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  wolves,  snakes,  and 
scorpions.  Here  grows  a  kind  of  medicinal 
pepper,  which  cures  wounds,  also  a  green  stone, 
which  we  are  assured  is  a  specific  remedy  against 
the  disease  of  the  stone.  Here  aie  fiowers  of  cx» 
quisite  firagrance,  fine  drugs,  and  rich  mines  of 
silver,  oopoer,  and  lead,  and  cm  tbe  coast  a  pearl 
fishery.  Toe  Indians  are  cunning,  treacberons^ 
and  weak  i  they  use  for  arms  bows  and  arrows, 
and  their  manner  of  attacking  tbe  Spaniards  u  by 
andbuscade,  save  when  they  are  regularly  headed 
by  one  of  their  caciques.  The  Spaniards  of  dis* 
tmctioik  live  by  commerce,  and  are  masters  of  lite 
mines ;  and  the  ioierior  sovt  give  tbemsdves  up  \6 
the  punuits  of  agricnitufe  and  breeding  cattle^ . 
In  each  settlement  are  two  Spaniards  and  one 
cacique,  whose  business  it  is  to  veguhfe  the  go^ 
vemment,  and  maiolain  good  order  amongst  th# 
natives :  these  are  very  imlmaat  at  affroats,  and 

1)ride  themselves  on  their  vakur :  they  are  indo* 
eni  and  lasy,  and  never  labour  but  for  great 
wages.  TImr  dotfaing  consists  of  a  shirt  and  a 
square  cotton  mantle  made  fifel  in  front  by  twd 
buttons,  and  theis  small-cMbes  are  of  the  same* 
They  sleep  upon  mats  made  of  seeds,  and  they 
adorn  tiieur  necks,  legs,  and  arms,  with  bends  of 
gveen  stones.  Their  princiiml  diversion  is  dancing 
to  tte  sound  of  a  boUow  piece  of  wood.  lievse* 
flesh  and  broth  of  maize  ase  esteemed  by  them  ae 
delicious  aliments,  and  chocolate  and  a  thkku  of 
maise  their  fcvoniite  drinksw 

GuiinAX.iisAltA.  The  province  which  gives  ite 
name  to  the  obmpsmentioued  districl,  and  wiiieh  is^ 
as  we  have  before  said,  a  part  of  the  same,  vi 
bounded  e.  and  #.  bg^  tbe  pnpsince  of  MeeIioac6n^ 
iu  hf  that  of  XalitM:o,  a  comer  of  whidb  is  washccl 
by  the  S.  sea.  Natwithstandine  its  sMuafion,  being 
mider  the  temd  none,,  it  is  Seatthy,  temperate^ 
and  Ailikt^nsodbGiBtf  nstosdv^eoccsllent  woods  Amp 
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bttiUuig  Tessels,  but  much  ivheat  and  maize,  ar 
also  other  fruits  of  America  and  Europe,  besides 
the  rich  treasures  that  are  extracted  from  its  mines. 
'%i  is  50  leagues  long,  and  neariy  the  same  wide. 

[GuADALAXARA,  Iniendancj  of.  This  in- 
Pendancy,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva 
<jrallicia,  is  almost  twice  the  extent  of  Portugal, 
with  a  population  five  times  smaller.  Its  gteatest 
breadth  is  100  leagues,  from  the  port  of  San  Bias 
to  the  town  of  Lagos ;  and  its  greatest  length  is 
from  s.  to  n.  from  the  Volcan  de  Colima  to  San 
Andres  Teul,  118  leagues. 

Guadalaxara  is  crossed  from  e.  to  »•  by  the 
Rio  de  Santiago,  a  considerable  riyer  which  com- 
municates with  the  lake  of  Chapala,  and  which 
^ne  day  (when  civilisation  shall  have  augmented 
in  these  countries)  will  become  interesting  for  in- 
terior navigation  from  Salamanca  and  Zelaya  to 
«the  port  of  San  Bias. 

All  the  e*  part  of  this  province  is  the  table-land 
and  uf.  declivity  of  the  cordilleras  of  Anahuac. 
The  maritime  regions,  especially  those  which 
stretch  towards  the  great  bay  oi  Bayonne,  are 
^vered  with  forests,  and  abound  in  superb  wood 
for  ship-building.  But  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
posed Ui  an  unhealthy  and  excessively  heated  air. 
The  interior  of  the  country  enjoys  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, favourable  to  health. 

The  Volcan  de  Colima,  of  which  the  position 
has  never  yet  been  determined  by  astronomical 
observations,  is  the  most  w.  of  the  volcanoes  of 
New  Spain,  which  are  placed  on  the  same  line  in 
the  direction  of  one  parallel.  It  frequently  throws 
up  ashes  and  smoke.  An  enlightened  ecclesiastic, 
who  has  made  several  very  exact  barometrical 
measurements,  Don  Manuel  Abad,  great  vicar  of  the 
bishopric  of  Mechoac&n,  estimated  the  elevation  of 
the  Volcan  de  Colima  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
2800  metres  (or  9185  feet).  This  insulated  moun- 
tain, as  is  stated  by  M.  Abad,  appears  only  of  a 
moderate  height  when  its  summit  is  compared  with 
theground  of  Zapotilti  and  Zapotlan,  two  villages 
of  8000  varas  (or  5505  feet)  of  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  coast.  It  is  from  the  small  town  of 
Colima  that  the  volcano  appears  in  all  its  gran- 
deur. It  is  never  covered  witn  snow,  but  when  this 
falls  in  the  chain  of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
from  the  effects  of  the  »•  wind.  On  the  8th  De* 
cember  1788,  the  volcano  was  covered  with  snow 
for  almost  two-thirds  of  its  height ;  and  from  the 
best  meteorological  considerations,  we  are  induced 
to  assign  nearly  SSOO  metres  (10,498  feet)  for  the 
tptal  height  of  the  Volcan  de  Colima.  In  the  be^ 
ginning  of  1791,  the  above  ffentlenoum  made  the 
tour  of  the  volcano  by  Sayab^  Tuqpan,  and  Co* 
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Ihiia,  without  seeing  the  smallest  trace  of  snow  on 
its  summits. 

According  to  a  manuscript  memoir  communi- 
cated to  the  tribunal  of  the  Consulado  of  Vera 
Cruz,  by  the  intendant  of  Guadalaxara,  the  value 
of  the  arricuhural  produce  of  this  iutendancy 
amounted,  in  180S,  to  S,599,000  piastres,  equal  to 
13,644,750  francs,  or  568,531  /.  sterling,  in  which 
there  were  computed  1,657,(N)0  iane^  of  maixe, 
43,000  cargas  of  wheat,  17,080  tercios  of  cotton, 
(at  five  piastres  the  tercio),  and  80,000  pounds  of 
cochineal  of  Autlan,  (at  three  francs  the  pound). 
The  value  of  the  manufacturing  industry  was  esti^ 
mated  at  3,302,200  piastres,  (17,336,550  francs, 
or  722,351/.  sterline). 

The  province  of  Guadalaxara  contains,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  accounts,  two  cities,  six  towns,' 
and  322  villages.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are 
those  of  Bolafios,  Asientos  de  Ibarra,  Hostiotipa- 
quillo,  Copala,  and  Guichichila  near  Tepic. 
'  The  most  renutrkable  towns  are,  Guadalaxara, 
Compostella,  Aguas  Calientes,  Villa  de  la  Purifi- 
cacion,  Lagos,  and  Colima. 

The  population,  in  1803,  amounted  to  690,500, 
and  the  extent  of  surface  in  square  leagues  was 
9612,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  aquare 
league  being  66.] 

Guadalaxara,  the  capital  of  the  former  pro- 
vince, and  of  the  kirijgdom  of  Nueva  Gralicia; 
founded  in  1531  by  Nuno  de  Guzman.  It  is  of 
a  somewhat  hot  temperature,  great,  populoiis,  and 
handsome,  through  the  symmetry  of  its  buildings, 
squares,  and  streets,  which  are  all  straight,  lon^,  and 
wide,  some  being  as  much  as  12  or  14  yardswacross. 
The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  story 
high,  so  that  they  cover  proportionably  more 
ground.  It  has  eight  plazas^  (public  places), 
which  are  La  Mayor,  that  of  Santa  Maria  dc 
Gracia,  Santo  Domingo,  Del  Carmen,  the  small 
place  of  San  Francisco,  where  the  custom-house 
IS,  that  of  La  P&lma,  and  that  of  the  parish  of 
Sagrario,  besides  another  of  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Pilar.  The  temples  are  as  follows :  Oratorio  de 
San  Felipe  Neri,  convents  of  monks  of  St.  Do* 
mingo,  of  the  observers  of  San  Francisco,  of  La 
Olden  Tercera,  of  San  Antonio,  of  San  Agiistin, 
of  Nuestra  Senora  dc  la  Merced,  a  house  of  en- 
tertainment of  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  a  college 
which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  cdrnpany, 
and  hospitals  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  and  of  Bethle* 
mites,  monasteries  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Gracia  and  of  Jesus  Maria,  both  Dominicans,  of 
Santa  Mdnica,  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  aiMt 
the  Beaterio  de  San  Diegd^  which  is  a  reoepiacte 
for  female  children,  .  Besid^  these  it  has  two  ool« 
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lege&^  the  ODe  6f  Sdn  Jos^ph^  Nnrfaicb  is  ihb  semU 
iiarj  of  the  catbedral,  ana  aaotfaer  of  San  Juan 
Baptista,  which  was  a  house  for  studies  belonging 
to  the  regulars  of  the  companj,  where  there  were 
professors  of  writing  and  orthe  Mexiciin  language. 
The  population  of  this  city  is  greatly  increasing, 
and  consists  of  from  8  to  9000  fiimilies  of  Spa«* 
niards,   Mustees,  and  Mulattoes,  without  those  of 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  wahis  and  settlements 
of  its  precinct.     It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  saf* 
fra^an  to  Mexico,  and  erected  in  1548  ;  and  in  it 
resides  the  tribunal  of  the  royal  audience,  established 
in  the  same  year.     It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
rircr  Barnaja  or  Esquitlin,  which  rises  from  the 
lake  of  Mcchoac&n,  running  with  ^eat  rapidity 
to  the  5»  uf, ;  and  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  it 
has  a  very  large  faU,.aft^r  which  it  enters  the  S. 
sea  between  Xalisco  and  Ghiametl&n.     The  cathe- 
dral is  magnificent ;  and  the  extensive  plain  on 
which  it  is  situate  is  watered  by  various  streams 
and  fountains  besides  the  aforesaid  river :  and  all 
these  tend  to  render  the  territory  fertile  in  grain^ 
herbs,  and  pastui^.     Five  leagues  distant  from 
the  city  is  a  mountain  of  an  extraottlinary  height, 
and  so  steep  that  its  dscent  is  impracticable  for 
loaded  horses;  the  other  mbnntains  surrounding 
this  are  covered  with  pines  artd  oaks.  The  natives 
of  ibis  city  ate  excellent  mechanics,   and  excel 
'  particularly  In  making  articles  of  tortoise-sfafell.  it 
enjoys  deliglitful  and  salutary  waters,  which  enter 
it  on  the  w.   through  some  aqueducts  of  good 
workmanship,    ami    in  which   no    expence  was 
spared ;  the  same  having  been  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Don  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Alboerne, 
Marquis  of  AltaAiira,  oidor  of  the  audience,  then 
taken  up  by  the  Marquis  del  Castillo  de  Aiza,  the 
president^  and  finished  by  Don  Martin  Blancas, 
who  was  also  oidor*    Streams  also  fertilize  the  en- 
virons of  the  town,  and  many  cultivated  estates, 
gardens,  and  orchards.     The  natives  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  handson^e, 
and  industrious.     [The  population,  according  to 
the  latest  accounts,  and  as  estimated  by  Humboldt, 
amounts  to  19,500  souls.]    The  city  is  150  leagues 
zc.  with  some  inclination  to  n.  w.  of  Mexico.    Lat. 
2P  8'  n.     Long.  103°  ^  w. 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Guadalaxara. 
i.  Don  Fr  Antonio  of  Cindad  Kodrieo,  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco,  native  of  the  city  of  his 
title' in  Estremadura,  one  of  the  12  who  founded 
the  province  of  Mexico,  and  its  second  provincial ; 
he  returned  to  Spain  on  business  touching  religion,, 
and  was  presented  to  be  first  bishop  of  Guada* 
laxara,  but  refused  the  dignity. 
2  Don  Juan  de  Barrios,  native  of  Sevilla;  be 
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pas^d  oter  to  Nuev(^  Efpana ;  elected  to  be  pro* 
tector  of  the  Indians  ;  and  promoted,  in  reward  for 
the  zeal  he  manifested,  to  the  bishopric  of  Gtiada- 
laxara ;  but  he  did  not  take  possession,  from  his 
death  having  taken  place  before  he  was  conse* 
crated. 

3.  Don  Pedro  Gomez  Marav^r,  native  of  Gra* 
nada,  a  man  of  apostolical  character,  having  been 
continually  engaged  in  the  visitation  of  his  bishop- 
ric, and  converting,  in  great  numbers,  the  Indians 
to  the  faith  ;  he  also  converted  the  Indian  chief  or 
cacique  of  the  settlement  of  Tlajamulco,  and  gave 
him  his  own  Christian  and  surname;  and  from 
him  are  descended  the  Mdraveres  Indians,  heard 
of  at  the  present  day ;  he  died  in  1552. 

4.  Don  Fr,  Pedro  de  Ayala,  of  the  order  of  San 
Francisco,  native  of  Guadalaxara  in  Castilla; 
elected  bishop  in  1535  ;  he  assisted  at  the  second 
council  of  Nueva  Espafia,  as  prelate  of  Xaliico, 
in  1565 ;  laid  the  first  stone  ot  its  cathedral,  and 
died  in  1569. 

5.  Don  Francisco  de  Mendiola,  native  of  VnU 
ladolid,  oidor  of  the  royal  audience  of  Guadalax* 
ara ;  and  elected  bishop  of  its  holy  church  in  1571 ; 
he  was  most  pious  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  di- 
viding amongst  them  what  he  possrased,  not  even 
excepting  his  owii  bed,  which  he  carried  himself 
to  a  sick  Indian ;  he  died  in  1576,  and  his  body, 
even  to  this  day,  remaining  unoorrupt,  is  a 
reasonable  proof  of  bis  just  claims  to  beaufication. 

6.  Don.  Fr,  Domingo  de  Arzola,  of  the  ordet 
of  preachers,  vicar-general  and  visitor  in  his  reli^ 
gion,of  the  provinces  of  Pern  and  Nueva  Espafia, 
native  of  Mondragon,  presented  to  this  bihof>ric 
in  1579  ;  he  founded  the  convent  of  St  Domtnga' 
and  the  college  of  Jesuits,  assisted  at  the  third  Mex- 
ican council  of  1583,  and  died  whilst  at  the  visi- 
tation of  the  settlement  of  Atovan,  in  1590. 

7.  Don  Fr»  Juan  de  Trnxillo,  of  the  order  of 
SanGeronimo;  elected  bishop  in  1591;  but  ho 
did  not  take  possession. 

8.  Don  /r.  Pedro  Suarez  de  Escobat*,  native  of 
Medellin  in  Eslremadara,  of  the  order  of  San 
Agustin,  of  the  province  of  the  name  of  Jesus  de 
Mexico;  elected  in  the  same  year;  a  man  of  sin-* 
gular  literature,  as  his  works  attest ;  he  died  be- 
n»re  he  was  consecrated.. 

9.  1)on  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Bonilla,  native  of 
G&rdoba,  fiscal  of  the  inqnisition  of  Mexico,  and 
dean  of  that  holy  metropolitan  church  ;  elected 
bishop  of  the  same,  and  sent  from  thence  to  be  vi- 
sitor of  the  I'oyal  hacienda  of  Lima  in  Peru,  and 
from  thence  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Mexico, 
in  1592. 

10.  Don  Francisco  Santos  Garciai  native  of  Ma-« 
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drigal)  inquisitor  of  Mexico,  and  chanter  of  its 
bolj  cbarch ;  eiected  bisihop  of  this,  which  be  took 
the  charge  of,  in  1597;  he  lived 'till  he  was  very 
infirm,  and  having  passed  over  to  Mexico,  in  or- 
der to  be  reinstated  in  health,  died  in  that  city. 

11.  Don  Alonso  de  la  Mota,  native  of  Mexico, 
curate  of  the  parish  of  Chiapa;  he  passed  over  to 
Spain,  and  returned,  having  been  made  dean  of 
Mechoacan  ;  and  from  thence  he  was  promoted  to 
be  deacon  of  La  Puebia,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Mexico,  where  he  formed  a  most  intimate  friendship 
with  the  venerable  Grciirory  Lopez ;  he  did  not  ac- 
cept the  bishopric  of  Nicaragua,  and  was  elected 
to  this  church  in  1601;  he  visited  the  whole  bi- 
shopric, pacified  the  barbarous  Indians  of  the  sterra 
of  Topia,  and  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  in  1607. 

1^.  Pon  /v.  Juan  del  Valle,  native  of  San  Mi- 
guel de  Aragon,  of  the  order  of  San  Basilic,  ab- 
bot of  its  monastery  of  Valladolid  ;  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  this  church  in  1607.    He  made  a 

feneral  vbitation,  and  returned  to  Spain,  where 
e  renounced  the  dignity,   and  died  at  Madrid 
in  1620. 

13.  Don  ir.  Francisco  de  Rivero,  native  of 
Alcal&  de  Henares,  theological  doctor  and  profes- 
sor of  that  university,  provincial  of  the  province 
of  Castilla ;  the  38th  general  of  his  religion ; 
elected  bishop  of  Guadalaxara  through  the  renu- 
ciation  of  bis  predecessor,  in  1618;  he  founded 
the  convent  of  his  order.  In  his  time  the  bishopric 
was  divided,  and  that  of  Durango  erected,  and  he 
was  removed  to  Mechoac&n  in  1630. 

14.  Don  Leonel  de  Cervantes  Carvajal,  native 
of  Mexico,  archdeacon  of  Santa  Fe,  provisor 
and  vicar-general  of  its  bishopric,  commissary  of 
the  holy  office,  and  of  the  holy  crusade ;  be  was 
presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta,  pro- 
moted to  that  of  Cuba,  afterwards  to  this  of  Gua- 
dalaxara in  1631,  and  from  thence  to  that  of  Oax- 
aca  in  1635. 

15.  Don  Juan  Sanchez,  Duke  of  Estrada,  native 
of  Santa  Cruz,  near  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  col- 
legiate of  the  Mayor  of  Cuenca,  curate  of  Fuen- 
carral,  canon  of  the  church,  collegiate  of  San 
Justo,  and  pastor  of  Alcala,  professor  of  theolc^y 
in  its  university ;  presented  to  this  bishopric  in 
1636;  he  died  in  1641. 

16.  Don  Juan  Ruiz  Colmonero,  native  of  the 
town  of  Budia,  of  the  bishopric  of  Sigiienza,  col- 
legiate-major of  San  lidefonso  de  Alcala,  professor 
of  arts  in  its  university,  magisterial  canon  of. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  he  renounc^  the  bishopric  of 
Nochera  in  Napoles,  to  which  he  was  presented, 
and  afterwards  preferred  to  that  of  the  cbarch  of 


Guadalaxara  in  1647 ;  he  reduced  many  Indians 
to  the  faith,  -was  much  persecuted  from  being  the 
defender  of  the  ecclesiastical  immunity,  and  died 
in  1663- 

.  17.  Don  Francisco  Bcrdin  y  Molina,  peniten- 
tiary canon,  provisor,  and  vicar-general  of  Mur- 
cia  i  be  took  possession  of  this  bishopric  in  1606, 
and  was  promoted  to  that  of  Mechoacan  in  1674. 

18.  Don  Manuel  Fernandez  de  Santa  Cruz,  na- 
tive  of  Palencia,  collegiate  of  the  Mayor  of 
Cuenca  in  Salamanca,  magisterial  canon  of  Se- 
govia ;  elected  bishop  of  Chiapa,  and  before  be 
embarked,  promoted  to  Guadalaxara,  where  he 
entered  in  1675;  promoted  (othe  bishopric  of  La 
Puebla  in  the  following  year,  1676. 

19.  Don  Juan  de  Santiago  G<'irabito,  native  of 
the  town  of  La  Palma  in  Andalucia,  collegiate-ma- 
jor of  Cuenca,  in  the  city  of  Salamanca,  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  that  university,  magisterial 
canon  of  Badajoz ;  elected  bishop  of  Pucrtorico, 
and  promoted  to  this  holy  church  in  1677  ;  he  vi- 
sited the  whole  of  his  bishopric,  suffered  much 
through  the  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  immunity, 
and  died  in  1694. 

SO.  Don  Fr.  Felipe  Galiudo  y  Chaves,  native 
of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz;  he  took  a  monk's  habit 
in  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo  of  Mexico, 
where  be  was  prior,  provincial  of  its  province, 
apostolical  missionary  in  the  sierra  Gorua,  where 
be  founded  eight  missions ;  nominated  bishop  of 
Guadalaxara,  of  which  be  took  possession  in 
1696 ;  he  built  the  sacristy,  the  treasury,  and 
the  portico  of  the  cathedral,  twice  visited  the 
bishopric,  and  died  in  1702. 

21.  Don  Die^o  Camacho  y  Avila,  native  of 
Badajoz,  coUegiate-major  of  Cuenca,  theological 
doctor  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  magisterial  canon  in  his  coun- 
try, preacher  to  the  king,  bishop  of  Manila ;  pro- 
moted to  this  bishopric  in  1707  ;  he  died  in  1712. 

22.  Don  Fr.  Manuel  de  Mimbela,  of  the  order 
of  San  Francisco,  native  of  Fraga  in  Aragon ; 
he  passed  over  to  the  province  of  Zacatecas  as 
missionary  apostolic,  where  he  was  lecturer  of 
theology,  and  twice  guardian  of  its  convent ;  he  re- 
turned to  Spain  as  general,  and  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  churches  of  Panama  and  Oaxaca, 
and  promoted  to  that  of  Guadalaxara  in  1714 ; 
be  died  in  1721. 

23.  Don  Pedro  Tapis,  native  of  the  town  of  An- 
dosilla  in  Navarra,  abbot  of  the  parish  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Burgo,  of  the  city  of  Alfaro, 
vicar-general  of  the  said  city  and  district  of 
Agreda,  bishop  of  Durango,  and  promoted  to 
Guadalaxara,  when  he  had  already  died,  in  1722. 
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24.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Baptista  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  natiTe  of  the  city 
of  San  Salvador,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  ; 
presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa,  promoted 
to  that  of  Guatemala,  and  from  thence  to  that  of 
Guadalaxara,  in  1723 ;  and  this  he  afterwards  re- 
nounced, through  a  weight  of  years  and  infirmi- 
ties, in  J7S6. 

SS.  Don  Nicolas  Carlos  Gomez  de  Cervantes, 
native  of  Mexico,  collegiate  of  the  chief  college 
of  Santos,  doctor  of  sacred  canons,  professor  of 
Clementine  constitutions,  retired  legal  dignitary  in 
that  university,  curate  of  Sagrario,  medio-rado* 
nero  and  canon,  inspector  of  the  accountant  and 
notary  offices  of  that  capital,  bishop  of  Guate- 
mala, promoted  to  this  in  17S5  ;  visited  the  whole 
of  the  same,  made  the  greater  part  of  the  convent 
of  monks  of  Jesus  Maria,  and  gave  immense  sums 
to  that  of  Santa  Monica ;  he  died  in  1734. 

26.  Don  Juan  Gomez  de  P&rada,  native  of 
Compostela  in  the  diocese  of  Guadalaxara,  colle- 
giate of  the  Mayor  of  Los  Santos  of  Mexico, 
theological  doctor  and  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  canon  of  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Mexico,  the  cabildo  of  which 
sent  him  to  Spain  on  business  of  ^reat  weight ; 
he  was  elected,  in  1716,  bishop  of  Yucatan,  pass- 
ed from  thence  to  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala, 
and  promoted  to  the  church  of  Guadalaxara  in 
1735  ;  he  visited  the  greater  part  of  Uie  bishopric, 
land  died  in  1751. 

27.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  Buenaventura  Marti- 
nez de  Texada  Diez  de  Velasco,  native  of  Sevilla, 
and  religious  recoliie  of  San  Francisco,  lecturer 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  guardian  of  the  con- 
vent of  ^luestra  Sejiora  de  Loreto  of  that  city, 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Cuba,  with  the  *title  of  Tri- 
coli ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Yuca- 
tan, and  from  thence  to  this,  in  1752 ;  he  was 
humble  and  sparing  in  the  expences  of  his  establish- 
ment, supporting  himself  by  alms  ;  he  twice  visited 
the  bishopric  as  far  as  the  most  distant  province  of 
Texas,  where  he  contracted  the  illness  of  which 
he  died,  in  1760. 

28.  Don  Diego  Rodriguez  Rivas  de  Yelasco, 
native  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
doctor  in  both  laws  of  the  university  of  Alcali, 
collegiate  of  the  renowned  college  of  Los  Ver- 
dcs,  titular  archdeacon  of  the  holy  church  of 
Guatemala,  sent  by  its  cabildo  to  the  court  of 
Madrid  on  business  of  importance;  elected  bishop 
of  Comayagua,  and  promoted  to  Guadalaxara  in 
1769;  he  died  in  1772. 

2d.  Don  Fr.  Antonio  de  Alcalde,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco ;  elected  in  177S. 
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GUADALCANAL.    See  Sat.amon. 

GUAD ALCAZAR,  a  province  and  akaldia 
mayor  and  real  of  the  mines  of  the  kingdom  of 
Niieva  Espaiia,  and  bislKipric  of  Mechoaca  ; 
bounded  by  the  windward  coasts,  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Leon,  San  Luis  de  Potost,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  town  of  Valles,  with  which  it  joins  between 
an  e.  and  s.  direction.  It  is  more  than  100 
leagues  long  and  SO  wide;  verjr  fertile  and  plea- 
sant, on  account  of  its  being  irrigated  by  many 
rivers.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  uncultivated  ;  in- 
habited by  infidel  Indians ;  for  the  reduction  of 
whom  \o  the  faith  have  been  established  naany 
missions  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco. 
In  its  district  are  three  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
so  abundant  that  they  might,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expence,  be  made  useful ;  but  that  the  want 
of  means  in  the  inhabitants  renders  the  advantages 
offered  unattainable ;  these  mines  are  in  conse- 
quence abandoned  and  left  unworked.  The  ca- 
pital is  the  town  of  its  name,  founded  by  the  order 
of  the  viceroy  the  Marquis  of  Guadalcazar,  in 
1614.  It  is  small,  of  a  cold  and  moist  tempera- 
ture, inhabited  by  100  families  of  Spaniards, 
Musteesy  and  Mulattoes,  whose  only  commerce  is 
derived  from  the  short  crops  of  maize,  and  in 
breeding  some  large  and  small  cattle  and  horses. 
It  is  210  miles  n.  by  w,  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  22^46' n. 
long.  100^  13'  w.  The  other  settlements  of  this 
jurisdiction  are, 

San  Antonio  de  Tula,        Santa  Maria, 
Santa  Cecilia  de  las  Pal-    Santa  Ana  de  Naola, 

mas,  San  Joseph  de  la  Laxa, 

San  Juan  Baptista  de    Los  Palmillas, 

Jaumave,  Santa  Rosa, 

Santa  Rosa  de    Monte    Santa  Clara, 

Alverne,  El  Valle  del  Maiz. 

Guadalcazar,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Santiago,  a  city  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Tucuman,  founded  by  Captain  Martin  de 
Ledesma  in  1628,  with  a  good  castle  for  its  defence 
against  the  infidel  Indians :  these,  neverth6lesS| 
destroyed  it  entirely  at  the  end  of  tlie  last '  cen- 
tuiT. 

GUADALUPE,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of 
the  Larger  Caribes  or  Antilles,  called  the  Leeward  : 
thus  called  by  Christ6val  Colon,  who  was  the  first 
that  discovere(  itj  from  the  resemblance  its  moun- 
tains bore  to  some  in  Spain  of  the  same  name.  The 
Caribes  called  it  Curquera  and  Carriceura.  Its 
discoverer  with  his  Spanish  followers  were  saluted 
upon  their  landing  on  this  island  with  a  shower  of 
arrows  shot  by  women,  who  immediately  fled  back 
with  terror  at  hearing  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spa- 
niards.   These  immediately  sack^  and  burnt  the 
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cabins  of  the  Indians,  finding  a  great  qaantitjr  of 
lioney,  wax,  iron,  bows  and  arrows,  cotton,  spun 
and  unspun,  hammocks,  looina  for  weaving,  a 
great  quantity  of  fruit  resembling  ananasy  incense, 
^loes,  sandal  wood,  ginger,  a  kind  of  cinnamon 
tree,  and  various  fruits  and  herbs  distinct  from 
those  of  Europe ;  also  large  parrots,  partridges,  tor- 
toises, nightingales,  and  falcons.  The  houses 
were  better  and  more  furnished  than  those  dis- 
covered in  the  other  islands. 

This  island  is  SO  miles  long,  and  nearly  the 
usi,me  wide.  It  is  13  miles  «•  w.  of  that  of  Mariga« 
lante,  and  73  «.  of  Martinique.  The  Spaniards 
kept  it  till  1633,  when  they  ceded  it  to  the  French. 
The  English  took  and  sacked  it  in  1691 :  they 
again  became  roasters  of  it  in  1703,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Walker,  and  in  1759  under  General  Bar- 
rington.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  useful 
that  the  French  possess  in  America.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  canal  of  a  league  and  an  half 
long,  and  near  30  yards  wide,  the  which  is  called 
the  river  Salado,  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons 
burthen.  It  runs  froip  n.  to  s.  and  communicates 
with  the  sea  at  both  extremities,  and  at  each  of 
these  is  a  good  bay.  The  e.  part  of  this  island  is 
called  La  Gran  Tierra;  the  other,  which  is  pro- 
perly Guadalupe,  is  divided  by  a  chain  ofmoun- 
lains  into  Cabesterre  on  the  an.  and  Basseterre  on 
the  e.  It  is  13  leagues  and  an  half  from  it.  to  s* 
seven  and  an  half  at  its  greatest  width,  and  35  ia 
circumference  towards  the  s.  point.  In  the  moun- 
tains there  is  one  which  rises  to  an  exceeding 
height,  its  top  being  out  of  sight :  the  same  is  called 
DelAzufre.  It  is  a  volcano,  and  vomits  from  a 
mouth  of  100  feet  wide  a  thick  and  black  smoke, 
mixed  with  flakes  of  fire  discernible  at  night. 

The  whole  island  is  divided  into  22  parishes,  14 
in  Guadalupe  and  eight  in  La  Gran  Tierra :  in 
this  latter  there  is  no  water.  The  river  Salado  is 
50  toises,  or  300  feet,  wide  at  its  entrance  by  the 
Grand  bay  of  the  N.  and  then  by  degrees  becomes 
so  narrow,  as  to  be  in  some  parts  only  90  feet  across. 
Its  depth  also  varies  in  the  ^ame  manner ;  for  in 
many  parts  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  500  tons, 
and  in  others  will  scarcely  admit  of  those  of  50.  It 
has  a  smooth  and  clear  current  from  one  bay  to  the 
other,  which  is  shadowed  at  intervals  by  the  man- 

grove  trees,  which  are  upon  its  shores.  The  air 
ere  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  water  is 
equally  good  as  th^  soil  is  rich,  well  cultivated| 
and  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  Martinique* 
This  island  is  well  fortified,  and  its  productions  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  island  last  men- 
tioned. Its  comnjierpe  in  sugar  is  very  ffreat,  not 
to  mention  that  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  otner  yege-^ 


table  productioBS  with  which  it  also  abouads;  such 
as  cazava^  tobacco,  bananasy  rice,  and  papas: 
some  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  trees,  and 
at  their  feet  ej^lend  spacious  Uanurmj  irrigated  by 
many  stresMus  and  various  springs  of  wann  water. 
In  the  two  bays  quantities  ot  fish  are  caught. 

The  forts  in  this  island  are  Louis,  in  La  G»a 
Tierra,  to  the  e.  of  the  smaller  bay,  to  defend  the 
vessels  which  lie  at  anchor  there ;  near  it  a  redoubt 
of  six  cannons,  which  has  been  built  to  caramand 
the  shore.  From  this  fort  may  be  discovered  not 
only  the  greater  part  of  La  Cabesterre,  the  laige 
bay  and  many  islands  of  the  small  one,  but  also,  oa 
a  clear  day,  the  mountains  of  Dominica.  Thjff 
fort  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Gosier  in  La  Gnui 
Tierra,  where  there  are  certain  abysses^  as  Father 
Labat  describes  them,  of  which  we  have  treated  ia 
that  article. 

When  the  French  established  themselves  here 
in  1635,  as  we  have  already  observe^,  they  began 
to  attack  the  Caribes,  who  then  possessed  the  islaad; 
and  to  this  war,  which  lasted  three  years,  succeeded 
a  terrible  famine,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
colonists  perished :  then  followed  the  invatoons  of 
its  enemies,  the  disputes  between  the  principM 
planters,  and  ot^i^r  disasters^  which  threatened  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  colony ;  until  that,  after  60  years, 
the  French  oourt  began  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its 
importance.  Its  prosperity,  however,  cannot  be 
dated  till  aAer  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1755,  it  contained  9624  white  colonist^ 
and  41,000  slaves,  334  sugar  presses,  15  pHuita* 
tions  of  indigo,  46,S40  cacaa  trees,  1 1,700  tobacea , 
plants,  2,257,725  of  cofiee,  and  12,748,447  of 
cotton ;  4940  horses,  2924  mules,  125as8es«  13,716 
bulls  and  cows,  1 1,162  sheep  and  goata,  and  243i> 
pigs :  again  j  in  the  year  1767,  all  the  above  articles 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  greatly  increased; 
so  that  the  product  of  this  island  is  now  computed 
at  46  millions  of  lbs.  of  sugar,  21  of  coffee,  320,000 
of  cotton,  and  8000  of  cacao  annually. 

[An  attack  was  made  on  this  island  by  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Beck- 
with  on  the  3d  February  1810,  at  midnight ;  which 
led  to  its  capture,  and  subsequently  to  tliat  of  the 
whole  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  W.  Indies. 

The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Guadalupe  in  1810  were,  unports  526,274/.; 
exports  100,850/.  And  the  quantities  of  the 
principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
the  same  year  were,  of  coflEee  of  British  plantation, 
376  cwt.;  of  foreign  plantation,  21,712  cwt. ;  of 
sugar  of  foreign  plantation,  279,071  cwt. ;  of  raro, 
764  galloons ;   and  of  cotton  wool,  42,570  lbs.] 

GnAi)ALUP£|  a  settlement  of  Nueva  £spana,  in 
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the  mtrtgknimto  of  Meaioo ;  sitiuite  on  a  taoa%* 
tain  of  a  dry  and  barren  soil,  celebrated  for  the 
magnificent  iemfle  and  saactuaty  of  Nuestra  Se- 
Bora  de  Giiadabipo,  wko  appeared  in  the  yea? 
1S91  to  Jaan  Diego,  a  Mexican  Indian.  It  is  of 
most  beautiful  architecture,  and  endowed  with 
gieat  liches,  owing  to  the  singular,  demotion  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  po- 
pulation of  this  settlement  is  composed  of  60  fin 
miMes  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees^  and  1 10  of  In- 
dians* it  is  one  league  from  Mexico,  to  which 
place  there  is  a  caueewiay  of  a  yard  high,  hayiM 
at  certain  distances  pyimaids  of  marble,  on  which 
aie  engraved  the  mysteries  of  the  rosary,  adorned 
with  rae  effigies  of  various  saints;  also  in  three 
arches  stand  the  statues  of  the  kings  Philip  IV.  and 
Charles  II.  in  whose  time  the  same  pyramids  were 
constructed.  At  the  egress  towards  Mexico  is  a 
bridge  of  the  same  name  as  the  settlement. 

GiTAHALUPB,  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  carregimiento  of  Sana  in  Peru,  and  of  the  bi- 
shopric of  Truxillo.  It  is  situate  in  the  valley  of 
Pas<:amayo,  and  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Che* 
p^n.  In  its  church  is  venerated  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  -the  settlement  is 
dedicated  ;  which  image  is  a  copy  of  that  which 
was  in  Estremadnra,  and  was  placed  here  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  Captain  Don  Francisco 
Peres  Lezcano,  who  gave  for  the  building  of  the 
church  and  the  oonvent  all  his  fortune  and  pro- 
perty, the  same  being  very  considerable^  on  ac- 
count of  his  haying  been  liberated,  by  devioutly 
entreating  the  Virgin  to  piay  i»  his  behalf,  from  a 
shameful  and  ignominious  death.  Her  f(*stival  is 
celebrated  on  the  8tb  of  December ;  and  formerly 
no  less  than  8000  persons  in  the  district  used  to 
assemble  here,  though  of  late  the  numbers  have 
greatly  diminished. 

GuADAiiUPB,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
▼inoe  and  corregimiefUo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo 
Rey  no  de  Granada. 

UuADALVPB,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  it  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Maranon,  between  the  rivers  Yavari  and  Casi- 
quin,  close  to  a  lake,  but  it  is  at  the  present  day  no 
more,  having  been  destroyed. 

GDAinALUPE,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  same  regulars  of  the  company  in 
California;  situate  near  the  coast,  opposite  the 
island  of  La  Asuncion. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  province  and  go« 
vemment  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on 
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the  shore  of  the  viver  Mayo,  between  the  settlements 
of  Cedros  and  Canamoa. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  province  and  cap* 
iamsAip  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  tne 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fermoso. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  province  of  Ta« 
rautnara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Viacaya,  dis- 
tinct from  the  otl^  of  its  name.  It  lies  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Conchos. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
San  Luis  de  FcMtosi,  and  bishopric  of  Mecboac&n, 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  38  families  of  In** 
dians,  and  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  settlements  in 
the  kingdom,  43  mites  s,  e.  of  Zacatecas. 

Guadalupe,  another  settlement,  of  the  missions 
that  are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Fraa*> 
Cisco,  in  the  province  of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  at  the  distance  of  10 
leagues,  between  the  5.  and  s.  e.  of  the  real  of  the 
mines  Cbiguagua. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Tlapacoya,  and  akaldia  mayot  of  Quatro  Villas, 
(Four  Towns),  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  26 
families  of  Indians,  who  occupy  themselves  in  the 
cultivation  of  cochineal^  seeds,  fruits,  and  catting 
wood,  all  of  which  form  branches  of  their  com* 
merce.  It  is  two  leagues  m.  by  it.  of  its  head  set- 
tlement. 

Gu  AD  alupb,  another,  of  the  islandof  this  name, 
where  the  French  have  a  good  castle ;  siiuate  at 
the  r.  head. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern^ 
ment  of  Cinaloa. 

Guadalupe,  andher,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  regulars  of  St.  Francisco- of  Nueva 
Espana,  in  Nuevo  Mexico^  called  also  with  the 
additional  title  of  Paso. 

Guadalupe,  another  settlement,  of  the  saal0 
missions ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  Las 
Juntas,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former. 

Guadalupe,  a  river  of  Nueva  Espafia,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  or  serranias  to  the  w,  of 
Mexico.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  lake  of  that 
capital,  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  lake  is  a  bridge 
of  the  same  name. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Texas  in  Nueva  Espafia,  which  rune 
into  the  bay  of  Mesioo,  and  bay  or  lake  of  Stw 
Joseph. 

[Guadalupe,  a  sm^l  idand  on  the  coast  of 
California,  in  lat.  90^  5"  t?.     Long.  118^  «p.] 

GUADIANA.    See  Ouranqo. 
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GUADIANILLA,or  San  German  blNuevo, 
a  town  of  the  island  and  governnient  of  San  Juan 
de  Puertorico.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Domingo,  and  is  S3  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

QUA  DUAS,  a  settlement  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  town  of  Honda,  in  the  Nuevo  Key  no  de  Ore* 
nada.  It  was  at  its  origin  a  convent  of  the  relis^i- 
ous  Franciscans,  of  the  Recoletan  order  of  San 
Pedro  de  Alcantara.  It  is  situate  in  the  road  lying 
between  Honda  and  Santa  Fd,  being  a  place  of 
such  traffic,  that  people  came  eagerly  to  settle 
here  ;  and  the  present  number  of  inhabitants  ac« 
cordingly  exceeds  SOO.  It  is  one  of  the  most  be- 
nign temperatures  in  the  whole  kingdom  :  its  ter- 
ritory is  fertile,  and  abounding  in  many  ve^table 
Productions.  It  is  41  miles  to  the  n.  w,  of  Santa 
t*,  and  14  to  the  s,  e.  of  Honda. 

GUAHIUAS,  a  river  of  the. province  and  go- 
avernment  of  Los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Indians  of 
of  this  name,  runs  it.  and  enters  the  Meta. 

GUAiBAl,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Gaira  in 
-the  government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  nearly  due 
ft.  and  enters  the  Ibay. 

GUA1BARE,  a  lar^e  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  which  enters  the  Afaranon. 

GUAIBAS,abarbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  to  the  e.  of  Santa  F£, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  llanos  of  Cazanare  y  Meta. 
They  are  a  vagabond  race,  and  much  given  to 
theft,  although  they  are  naturally  docile  and  pa- 
cific. They  are  allies  of  the  Chiricoas,  with  whom 
they  were  routed,  in  1660,  in  the  battle  of  Guaya- 
pege,  by  the  Achaguas.  They  were  first  reduced, 
^n  paurt,  to  the  faith  in  the  year  1650,  and  in  1664 
many  of  them  settled  together  in  a  town.  In  1668, 
however,  they  again  fled  to  the  woods,  and  a  short 
time  after  arrived  the  missionaries,  who  formed 
them  into  a  settlement,  which  is  seven  leagues  dis- 
tant from  that  of  Pauto. 

GUAfCAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  situate  in  the 
yalley  of  Catamarca. 

GUAICARES,  or  Guascures,  a  barbarous  na- 
tion of  Indians,  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Paraguay,  to  the  e.  of  Concepcion.  They  are  fero- 
cious, inconstant,  treacherous,  and  irreconcilable 
enemies  to  Europeans ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
missionaries  of  the  company  of  the  Jesuits  reduced 
some  to  the  faith  and  io  a  civilized  life,  by  causing 
them  to  live  ia  a  town,  they  have  invariably 
done  immense  mischief  by  their  incursions,  and 
have  destroyed  whole  towns,  taking  them  by  snr- 
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prise,  and  most  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  ¥i. 

GUAICAVAR,  a  settlement  of  the  government 
of  Maracaibo,  and  province  of  Venezuela ;  situate 
on  the  coast,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city  of 
Coro. 

GUAIGUASCOCHE,  a  lake  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Goamachuco  in  Peru,  out  of 
which  rises  the  river  Moche. 

GUAIGUAZAy  a  settlement  of  the  pinyrince 
and  government  of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  sea- 
coasL  to  the  e.  of  port  Cabello. 

GUAIHACOA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  government  as  the  former;  situate  near 
the  e.  coast,  one-fourth  to  the  n.  of  the  city  of 
Coro. 

GUAILAS,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  n,  n,  e.  and  e.  by  the  province  of 
Conchucos,  s.  e,  and  s,  by  that  of  Caxatambo,  and 
CD.  by  that  of  Santa.  It  is  45  leagues  long  from 
n.  to  s.  and  16  at  its  widest  part.  The  tempera* 
ture  of  the  middle  of  the  province  is  for  the  most 
part  benign,  and  at  either  side  cold,  especially  to- 
wards the  e.  part,  which  is  that  where  runs  the 
cordiUcra.  It  is  watered  by  streamlets,  which, 
being  connected,  form  a  river  of  some  note,  and 
which  running  towards  the  n.  and  receiving  at  the 
end  of  the  province  some  waters  from  the  province 
of  Conchucos,  turns  w.  and  enters  the  sea  with  the 
name  of  Santa  F6.  This  province  is  suflicientlT 
fertile,  and  affords  wheat  and  other  grain.  Much 
sugar  is  made  here,  and  from  this  many  conserves, 
which  are  carried  to  Guanuco  and  Tarma,  and  to 
Lima.  As  the  temperatures  here  are  various,  so 
the  productions  are  those  both  of  the  sierras  and 
of  the  valleys ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  is, 
that  the  whole  year  round  there  are  crops  of  wheat, 
so  that  the  grain  is  putting  into  the  ground  in  one 

f»lace,  whilst  in  another  it  is  ripe  ana  ready  to  cut. 
t  is  the  same  with  the  fruits,  which  are  very  many 
and  various.  It  abounds  in  cattle,  of  the  wool  of 
which  is  made  the  cloth  of  the  country  in  the  dif- 
ferent manufactories.  This  province  has  always 
been  rich  in  mines,  as  is  proved  by  the  remains  of 
SO  mills,  which  were  used  to  grind  the  metals  of 

f:old  and  silver,  some  of  which  are  still  extracted, 
lere  is  one  mountain  of  ioad«stone,  and  some  of 
alum  and  copper,  in  a  place  which  is  called  Yura* 
raarca.  Its  r^artimienio  was  140,000  dollars,  and 
its  alcaoala  used  to  amount  to  1  ISO  per  annum. 
The  population  consists  of  SO  settlements,  tod  the 
capital  IS  Huaraz.  The  others  are, 
Requais,  Marca, 

Ollcros,  Ichoca, 


Cotaparaao, 

Tanacochas, 

Cocbapeti, 

Malvas, 

Hallancahuambo, 

Pararin, 

Pampas, 

tira, 

Llacllin, 

Caxamarquilla, 

Hualloiiy 

Huancliay. 
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Pampai, 

Huambo, 

CarhuaZ) 

Yungai, 

Cara;E,    • 

HuailaS) 

Macate, 

Lacramarca, 

Aija,       -^ 

Jlicayan, 

Sudcha, 

Cons, 

Huaccllan, 

GUAIMAMA,  a  river  oF the  province  and  go* 
verninent  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  in  tbe  country  of  the  Parecas  Indians,  runs  in 
a  serfientine  course,  and  enters  the  Itari. 

GUAIMI,  an  ancient  province  and  nation  of  the 
Indians,  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  forming 
at  the  present  day  part  of  that  of  Veragua.  It  lies 
in  the  cordilleray  is  of  a  most  uneven  territory,  and 
of  a  moist  temperature,  owing  to  the  constant  rains 
vyhich  prevail  here.  It  produces  fruit  and  vege- 
tables without  cultivation,  some  which  resemble 
jyiicasj  also  potatoes,  auj/amas^  oloes^  and  names^ 
some  maize,  and  grain  in  very  small  quantities,  but 
abundance  of  pixibaes^  which  were  the  common 
aliment  of  the  natives ;  the  juice  of  the  tree  served 
them  for  wine,  aud  the  wood,  which  was  very 
solid,  for  d^rts  and  arrows.  In  the  mountains  are 
lions,  tigers,  foxes,  deer,  little  Peters  (pericos 
ligiros),  monkeys  of  three  kinds^  white,  red,  and 
black,  zaynos^  squirrels,  pea-hens,  partridges  of 
two  kinds,  parrots,  and  many  other  birds,  and  also 
many  venomous  snakes.  Tlie  Indians  of  this  pro- 
vince used  to  adore  a  mountain,  which  is  here 
called  Nubu.  They  all,  men  and  women,  went  en- 
tirely naked,  and  were  reduced  to  tbe  faith  in  1624, 
by  Father  Frat/  Andrian  de  Ufeldre,  of  the  order 
of  Santo  Domingo.  They  are  at  the  present  day 
all  extinguished,  and  nothing  but  a  small  village 
remains. 

GUAIM.OCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaUia  mayor  of  San  Miguel  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  tbe  S*  sea,  to 
the  e.  of  the  settlement  of  Sonsonate. 

GUAIMORETO,  a  settlement  of  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Honduras,  be- 
tween the  cape  of  this  name  and  the  port  of 
Castilla. 

GuAiMORBTo,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumana ;  situate  on  the  coast,  close 
to  the  cape  Codera* 
GUAINAMOTA,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
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ment  of  the  alcMia  mayor  of  Tepic  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  90  families  ot  Indians,  who 
cultivate  in  the  farms  of  the  district  many  fruit 
trees.     It  is  10  leagues  to  the  n.  of  its  capital. 

(JUAINAPUTINA,  a  volcano  of  the  kingdom 
of  Peru  ;  situate  on  the  top  of  a  very  lofty  moun- 
tain, near  the  city  of  Arequipa.  It  has  burst  seve- 
ral times,  and,  particularly,  once  in  1600,  when  it 
did  infinite  mischief.    . 

GUAINAttlMA,  a  large  territory  of  the  king- 
dom of  Peru,  12  leagues  to  the  w.  of  Cuzco ;  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  division  and  repartition 
of  the  tributary  Indians  having  been  made  here 
by  the  Licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  and  Don 
Fray  Geronimo  de  Louisa,  archbishop  of  Lima  ; 
which  event  was  publisbed  in  the  city  of  Cuzco 
on  the  S4th  of  August  1548. 

GUAINI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumand.  It  rises  in  the  sierra  of  Imataca, 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  on  the  e.  coast,  on  the 
side  of  the  point  and  river  of  Barima. 

GUAIPANACUAR,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  Cumana  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme. 

GUAIQUE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela.  It  rises  n*  of  the  valley 
of  Tucuyo,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  to  the  w,  ot 
the  point  of  Hicacos. 

GUAIQUIRARO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayi^s,  which  runs  w»  and 
enters  the  river  La  Plata. 

GUAIQUIRIES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores  of  the  river  Orinoco,  to 
the  s.  and  near  the  source  of  the  Caura.  .  It  is 
very  numerous,  and  dwells  amongst  the  Mediter- 
ranean Caribes.  These  Indians  Began  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  faith  by  the  Jesuits  in  17S2. 

GUAIRA,  [or,  as  some  French  writers  impro- 
perly spell  it,  Go  AY  re],  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Venezuela,  founded  by 
the  governor  of  the  same,  Don  Diego  Osorio,  in 
1588.  It  has  a  celebrated  port,  defended  by  a 
castle,  and  much  frequentea  by  every  kind  of 
vessel,  so  that  it  carries  on  all  the  traffic  and  com- 
merce of  that  province.  It  was  attacked  .in  1739 
by  three  English  men  of  war,  who  were  obliged  to 
sneer  off,  owine  to  the  sreat  damage  they  received, 
and  the  very  vigorous  defence  made  against  them. 
They  left  behind  them  an  anchor,  which  is  still 
preserved  here  as  a  trophy.  Also,  in  1743,  it 
was  besieged  bv  17  vessels,  under  the  English  Ad- 
miral Charles  Knowles,  who  however,  after  expe- 
riencing great  mischief,  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
his  enteiprise. 
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[If  the  poit  of  CaraTaUada  had  not  been  aban* 
doned  by  its  inhabitantsi  Guaira  would  never  have 
-been  but  a  «niaU  fishing  town.  The  difficulty  of 
resioriag  to  Caravallada  its  population,  obliged 
them  to  choose  another  place  to  serve  as  a  port  to 
Caracas ;  and  the  ground  on  which  Guaira  now 
stands  was  selected  ^r  the  purpose.  This  change 
was  not  advantageous ;  for  the  sea  is  here  rougher 
than  it  is  in  any  other  place. 

The  city  or  (according  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
do  not  give  the  name  of  city,  but  where  there  is  a 
cabildo)y  the  town  of  Guaira  is  so  surrounded  with 
mountains,  that  the  stones  which  fall  from  them 
often  occasion  the  most  serious  injuries.  There  is 
no  visible  horizcm  but  that  formed  by  the  sea  to 
the  n.  This  accounts  for  the  great  heat  experi- 
enced here  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  ther« 
roometer  of  Reaumur  constantly  rises  to  between 
25°  and  28®.  Every,  year  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  are  marked  by  putrid  and 
malignant  fevers,  which  generally  terminate  fatally 
when  they  attack  the  new-comers  from  Europe. 

The  streets  of  Guaira  are  narrow,  badly  paved, 
and  out  of  a  straight  line;  and  the  houses  are  meanly 
built.  Nothing  but  the  batteries  that  defend  the 
town  can  be  considered  curious  or  regular;  it 
being  the  only  object  of  government  to  make  of  this 
place  a  military  post  and  an  out«port  to  the  capi- 
tal. There  are  very  few  merchants  resident  here ; 
all  the  business  being  transacted  at  Caracas.  The 
trader  sometimes  comes  to  Guaira  to  receive  a 
cargo,  purchased  or  shipped  for  hiip  from  Europe; 
but  the  goods  are  sent  for  sale  to  Caracas.  No- 
thing is  suffered  to  remain  at  Guaira  but  what  may 
be  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  All 
^ods  exported  are  also  brought  and  warehoused 
at  Caracas,  and  are  only  sent  to  Guaira  to  be 
shipped. 

Tne  road  between  the  two  places  is  steep,  but 
good  in  dry  weather.  It  becomes  very  bad  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  distance  is  five  leagues,  which 
is  performed  by  the  loaded  mules  in  five  hours. 
The  saddle-mule  performs  it  without  altering  his 
usual  pace  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  In  leaving 
Guaira  one  ascends,  according  to  the  measurement 
made  by  Humboldt,  about  684  fathoms,  and  de- 
scends S34  in  arriving  at  Caracas.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  traveller  crosses  the  mountain  in  one  jonr- 
ney.  At  the  elevation  of  576  fathoms  there  is  an 
inn,  called  by  the  Spaniards  VentOj  where  the  tra- 
veller and  his  beast  generally  stop  to  rest. 

The  water  drunk  at  Guaira  is  from  a  small  river, 
or  rather  rivulet ;  the  source  of  which  is  on  the 
inountain,  at  two  leagues  from  the  a^^a.      This 


water,  not  very  agreeable  to  drinky  becanae  it  is 
always  tepid,  contracts,  in  passing  over  the  strata 
of  sarsaparilla,  an  anti venereal  virtue,  which  is  not 
altogether  useless. 

The  town  of  Guaira  is  governed  by.  a  com- 
mandant, who  is  also  a  civil  judge  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  is  invested  with  the  right  of  judging  in  the  first 
instance  all  civil  matters,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
royal  audience.  His  principal  duty  is  to  tender 
an  account  every  day  to  the  captain-general  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  rcmistead.  lie  cannot  pef mit  a 
stranger  to  go  to  Caracas  without  haying  fiist  the 
order  of  the  captain-general,  which  however  is 
easily  obtained,  provided  the  alteged  motives  of  the 
newly  arrived  person  appear  legitimatew 

The  usual  garrison  of  the  place  oonsists  of  a 
company  detached  from  the  regiment  of  Caracas. 
In  time  of  war  it  is  reinforced  by  other  troops  of 
the  line  and  the  militia  of  Caracas. 

The  population  of  Guaira  is  6000  souk,  of 
which  IJO  are  employed  oi\  board  the  gan-vesseU, 
and  711  form  the  garrison,  and  man  the  guarda^ 
castas,  or  coast-guarding  vessels.  The  almoner  per- 
forms all  the  clerical  functions ;  and  the  town  hal 
only  one  parish  church,  in  which  a  curate  offi* 
ciatcR. 

Since  this  article  was  prepared  for  press,  we 
have  to  insert  some  particulars  respecting  the 
dreadful  calamity  with  which  the  unfoduiiate  citt 
of  Guaira  has  been  visited.  On  the  J26th  March 
18  IS,  a  most  dreadful  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt  here :  it  lasted  about  two  minutes.  The  city 
was  laid  in  ruins,  and  numbers  of  the  ihhabitante 
were  killed  and  buried  in  them.  The  city  of  Ca- 
racas, we  understand,  has  experienced  a  still 
worse  fate,  and  has  been  totally  abandoned  by  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  The  rocks  and  moan* 
tains  were  rent  asunder ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 

Ken  to  describe  the  devastation  occasioned  by  this 
orrible  explosion.  Hundreds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Guaira  were  seen  mixed  with  hcapsof  ruins,  and 
many  of  them  still  yet  alive  with  their  heads  out^ 
imploring  assistance  from  their  fellow-citizens, 
who,  instead  of  affording  them  aid,  were  throwing 
themselves  prostrate  before  images,  beating  their 
breasts,  and  imploring  for  themselves  the  protec- 
tion of  their  saints.  When  the  alarm  had  in  some 
degree  sirfnided,  the  Ixxlies  of  the  dead  were  sought 
for;  bat  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  th<3 
extent  of  the  loss  which  this  hapless  city  has  sus- 
tained. 

Guaira  is  seven  miles  n.  of  Caracas.    Lai.  10^ 
48' «.     Long,  er  2'  a?.] 
Guaira,  a  proyiaoe  of  the|povemment  of  Para- 
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fnay,  discoTeied  in  1550 ;  bounded  n.  by  the  nn- 
nown  lands  of  Brazil,  e.  by  the  captaincy  of  St. 
Vicente,  of  the  same  kingdom,  and  s,  and  w.  by 
Paraguay,  the  rirer  Paran&  running  between  them. 
It  is  147  leagues  long  from  e.  to  10.  and  ISS  wide 
fi.  s;  The  territory  is  moist,  the  climate  unequal, 
and  the  air  unhealthy ;  but  it  is  fertile  in  all  kinds 
of  pulse,  roots,  maize,  and  other  plants,  which  re-^ 
quire  little  cultivation.     It  abounds  greatly  in  ti- 

fers,  Tipers,  snakes,  and  crocodiles,  and  in  all 
inds  of  animals.  It  produces  many  pomegra- 
nates and  bitter  dates,  cedars,  pines,  ana  sabines, 
and  in  the  hollows  of  these  trees  is  found  a  great 
quantity  of  honey  and  wax.  Thb  country  is  irri- 
gated by  many  rivers,  and  the  most  considerable 
are  the  Parapaae,  which  collects  many  small  tribu- 
tary streams,  the  Tibajira,  Itahua,  Guatay,  and 
Paran&,  the  shores  and  woods  of  which  are  inha- 
bited In^  birds  of  every  description.  At  a  tolerable 
depth  mm  the  suiHhce  of  tne  ground  are  found 
certain  stones,  enveloped  in  a  kmd  of  very  hard 
crust,  of  an  oval  figure  :  it  is  said  that  when  they 
come  to  their  perfiM:tion  the  crust  breaks  with  an 
explosion  similar  to  that  of  a  bomb,  and  discovers 
a  stone,  which  is  transparent  and  of  great  briiliancyy 
being  most  commonly  of  a  red  colour,  although 
not  unfrequently  green  and  even  violet.  Their 
figure  is  by  nature  so  curious  and  so  various  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  them  not  to  be 
the  work  of  art :  suffice  to  say,  they  appear  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  French  stones:  the  Spa- 
niards first  thought  that  they  were  emeralds,  ame- 
thysts, and  carbuncles,  but  were  shortly  unde- 
ceived. There  are  in  this  country  many  trees 
which  distil  balsamic  gums.  The  couriers  esta- 
blished by  the  Mamelucos  and  the  Paulistas  of 
Brazil  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  it,  when 
they  destroyed  the  Villa  Rica  and  the  Ciudad  Real, 
which  bad  been  founded  by  the  latter.  Here  grows 
a  kind  of  fruit  called  quembe,  which  is  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  pointed  at  the  extremities,  full  of  some 
small  yellow  grains,  which  are  very  sweet  when 
sucked,  but  which  when  masticated  fill  the  mouth 
with  an  insupportable  acrid  juice.  The  plant 
which  produces  this  fruit  is  a  kind  of  reed,  which 
attaches  itself  to  trees,  and  grows  to  a  great  height : 
it  is  also  asserted,  that  if  any  of  the  seed  should  fall 
upon  any  rotten  bark,  it  immediately  throws  down- 
wards roofs  which  fix  themselves  in  the  earth,  and 
produce  plants  of  the  same  species.  Of  the  dates 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken  is  made  wine,  and  a 
drink  which  is  very  nutritive.  The  palms  on 
which  these  dates  grow,  and  which  are  found  in 
all  parts,  afford  a  very  acceptable  repast  to  travel- 
lers when  short  of  victuals^  since  theu  pith  is  very 
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nutritious  and  wholesome.  The  wild  boars  here 
have  their  navels  on  their  loins,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  on  killing  the  animal  to  cut  away 
the  same,  since  if  this  be  not  attended  to  the  whole 
body  would  become  corrupt.  The  honey  is  of 
excellent  quality,  but  the  wax  could  never  be 
whitened.  The  Fathers  Miguel  de  Ortega,  and 
Tomas  Filds,  of  the  extinguished  company  of  the 
Jesuits,  entered  in  1588  to  preach  to  these  Indians, 
and  succeieded  in  establishing  some  flourishing  and 
well  governed  missions,  but  which  were  delivered 
over  to  the  clergy  in  1767.  The  capital  is  the 
settlement  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Loreto. 

GuAiRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Xuxuy ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  La- 
quiaza. 

GUAIRAICAC,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Surinam,  in  the  part  oiGuay  ana  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch.  It  rises  in  the  extremity  of 
the  sierra  of  Rinocote,  runs  w,  and  enters  the 
source  of  the  Caroni. 

.  GUAIRE,  a  small  river  of  the  government  of 
Maracaibo^  and  province  of  Venezuela.  It  rises  in 
the  sierra^  and  runs  n.  until  it  enters  the  sea  oppo- 
site the  city  of  Coro.  Some  geographers  call  it 
Guairi,  and  fix  its  course  to  the  e.  making  it'to 
empty  into  the  cape  Codera. 

GUAIRIA.    See  Guyria. 

GUAITACASIOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of 
Los  Ilheos ;  they  dwell  in  the  woods  and  in 
the  mountains  towards  the  w, ;  they  are  cruel 
and  ferocious ;  but  all  that  is  known  of  them  is, 
that  they  are  implacable  enemies  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  that  these  have  never  been  able  to  enter 
their  eountry. 

GUAITECA,  a  desert  island  of  the  S.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Chiloe,  to  the  s.  It  is  full  of 
wild  trees,  and  on  its  coast  is  found  most  exqui- 
site shell-fish  and  many  sea-wolves. 

GUAlTO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  n.  and  enters 
the  Mbotetei. 

GUAJARA,  a  volcano  of  air,  of  tlie  province 
and  government  of  Tucum&n,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  in  the  district  of  Xuxuy .  It  is  constantly 
vomiting  air  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  be  a 
cause  ofgreat  terror  to  travellers,  and  particularly 
to  their  horses. 

GUAJIARA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Peru  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  Marafion. 

GUAJIGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Coxcatl&Ui  and  akaUia  maj/or  of  Valles,  in 
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Noera  Espaila,  It  is  annexed  to  tike  cuiacj  of 
Tampolon,  and  is  much  reduced ,  since  it  contains 
no  more  than  15  iGunilies  of  Mexican  Indians, 
who  dwell  by  the  pass  of  the  river  of  the  Dcsa^e 
or  waste-water  of  Mexico,  being  four  leagues  dis- 
tant from  thence :  Uiey  call  this  spot  the  Paso  de 
la  Canoa,  and  they  sow  here  some  grain  and  seeds 
ibr  their  subsistence.  It  is  19  leagues  s.  of  its 
capitah 

GUAJIROS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Santa  Marta,  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pamplona  and  Merida.  They  dwell  in  the  settle^ 
mentof  Bozonata,  and  are  dependent  on  the  ca« 
ciqne,  who^  since  their  insurrection,  has  been 
uniformly  nominated  by  the  king.  They  are 
warlike  and  valiant^  and  proved  themselves  of  those 
who  gave  most  trouble  to  their  conquerors*  This 
nation  was  originally  so  numerous  that  they 
amounted  to  amve  70,000,  and  now  they  do  net 
exceed  S0,000 :  they  employ  themselves  in  taking 
pearls  from  the  river  Hacha,  and  in  makinff  fine 
woven  cotton  stufi :  they  journey  on  horseback, 
and  have  many  of  these  animals,  which  from  their 
Telocity  they  call  aguUillias.  They  have  a  great 
commerce  with  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  by 
these  they  are  supplied  with  diffsrent  articles  of 
merchandise,  slaves,  fire-arms,  and  ammunition, 
with  which  they  are  very  dexterous.  They  dif- 
fered from  the  other  Indians,  in  as  much  as  thev 
were  laborious,  and  carried  on  merchandise,  this 
permitting  them  to  be  sumptuously  clothed,  and  to 
live  in  great  wealth:  the  women  wear  a  cloak 
aewed  in  the  form  of  a  large  upper  petticoat;  and 
the  men  a  short  shirt  and  a  cloak,  with  the  ends 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  also  some  breeches 
reaching  down  to  the  middle  of  the  1^.  They  are 
continually  eating  the  herb  Aayo,  in  Peru  called 
cocoy  which  gives  them  vigour  and  force,  and 
they  always  carry  with  them  a  wallet.  They 
proceed  slowly  in  their  journeys,  havin^^  before 
them  the  wife  loaded  with  her  children,  tne  fuel, 
and  the  diflferent  articles  that  they  are  carrying 
for  sale.  When  they  declare  war  with  another 
nation,  they  all  proceed  on  horseback ;  and  having 
come  in  front  ot  the  enemy,  they  cut  the  lecn  of 
the  animals,  lest  any  of  their  party  should  liave 
the  means  of  flying  from  the  attack.  The  Sr. 
Monroy,  bishop  of  oanta  Marta,  made  noble  but 
ineflectual  exertions  to  reduce  these  barbarians  to 
the  Catholic  faith  ;  his  aseal  was  followed  up  with 
nnabating  ardour  by  Don  Juan  Nieto  del  Aguila 
and  Don  Joseph  Aavier  Arauz,  but  with  as  little 
success.  In  1749,  the  king  ordered  four  monks  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  to  undertake  their  confer* 
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Bion,  and  they  were  aboirt  to  proceed  to  fte  calliog) 
when  they  were  countermanded  by  his  Majesty, 
and  in  their  stead  were  settt  some  monks  of  the 
order  of  the  Capuchins,  who  were  at  thajt  time 
occupied  in  the  reduction  of  the  Chimilas  Indians, 
and  who,  in  fact,  have  the  charge  of  the  same  at 
ibe  present  day,  thoueh  even  their  labows  are  but 
uselessly  bestowed.  It  is  n^  many  yean  since 
that  the  cacique  Don  Cecilio,  assisted  by  a  gen^ 
tleman  of  the  name  of  Andalos,  proposed  to  this 
court  (of  Spain)  the  conquest  of  the  Guajiros,  and 
the  project  having  been  laid  before  the  viceroy 
of  Santa  F£,  was  approved,  but  never  put  into 
efiect ;  from  all  which  it  should  seem,  that  some 
superior  cause  stood  in  the  way  of  brisgiiig.  about 
any  reduction  of  this  nation  to  thi»  &ith. 

GUAJOMULCO,  San  Bcbnavbhtuaa  bb, 
a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  and  akaUia 
mayor  of  Cuemavaca  in  Nuev%  E^im&a ;  situate 
on  the  eminence  of  a  mountain,  thiee  lea^^es 
from  its  capital.  It  contains  80  families  oTln* 
dians. 

GUAJOYA,  San  Pablo  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  r^ulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Idainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  Uie  river  Nrao. 

GUAJUAPA,  the  akama  m^^or  and  jurisdic* 
tion  of  Nueva  Espafia,  in  the  bishopric  of  I^  Puebte 
de  los  Angeles ;  it  is  also  called  Misteca  Baza,  and 
is  divided  into  parUdos  or  districts,  which,  are  this, 
and  that  of  Tonal4.  It  is  of  a  warm  and  moist 
temperature,  abounding  in  cattle  of  the  goat  kiod, 
of  the  hides  and  tallow  of  which  consists  the  print 
cipal  branch  of  commerce,  not  to  mention  aome 
proportion  of  seeds  and  cochineal,  and  the  manu* 
facture  of  some  mats  of  reed  put  together  witii 
much  ingenuity,  and  held  in  ^peat  estimintion  in  the 
other  jurisdictions.  This  jurisdictbn  contains 
many  estates  and  ranckos,  where  is  ffrown  a  suffi* 
cient  quantity  of  wheat,  maize,  ana  other  Tcge* 
tables  and  fruits,  and  where  also  there  are  som^ 
breeds  of  large  cattle.  The  district  consists  of  18 
principal  settlements,  and  that  of  Tond&,.  which 
IS  joined  to  it,;  of  15  others,  situated  at  prc^r* 
tionate  distances,  and  all  consisting  of  Meaicaa 
and  Mistecos  Indians.  They  are^ 
San  Pedro  de  Tequuis-    Tuctla, 

tepee.  XuBistlafauaca^ 

Chametfa,  Xuchitepte^ 

Mistep^c^  TeKuatlan, 

Guanapa,  TonaU, 

Zuchitlapilco^  TbpanaI4^ 

Xuchitepec,  Atoyaque, 

Guejolotitlan^  Tiapalzing^ 
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Zacatep^c^ 

Incuyacbiy 

Huelotitlan^ 

TlachichiIcO| 

Igualtep^c. 


Zabcayoap&iii 

Aeiquaya, 

Cal^uala, 

San  Ger6iiimo^ 

Gaastepeci 

Agnatlan, 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  its  name,  enjoys 
•a  mild  temperature^  and  its  population  consists  ot  300 
ftmilies  of  Indians,  and  as  many  others  of  Spaniards, 
MusieeSj  and  Mnlattoes.  It  has  a  convent  of  the 
relij^ous  order  of  St.  Domingo,  and  to  this  order 
the  curacy  formerly  belonged.  It  is  50  leagues 
#•  e.  of  Mexico. 

GUAJUCO,  Yallb  de  Santiago  db,  a 
settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  province  and  government  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
deLeon  in  Nueva  Espana;  situate  between  two 
mountains,  which  form  a  valley  spacious  and  plea- 
sant, and  diversified  by  a  variety  of  fine  trees. 
The  district  is  very  abundant  in  seeds,  and  there 
is  sufficient  of  these  not  only  for  this  jurisdiction, 
but  for  others  also :  it  likewise  produces  much 
8Uffar-cane,  and  of  this  are  made  sugar  and  honey. 
It  IS  nine  leagues  to  the  s.  one  quarter  to  the  s.  w. 
of  its  capital. 

GUALACEO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
fiame.  It  is  15  miles  n.  by  e.  of  Cuenca,  in  lat. 
2°  59  s.  and  long  78°  Si'SO^w. 
•  GUALBERTO,  Sierras  de  San  Juan,  a 
cordiUera  of  very  lofty  mountains  of  Nuevo 
Mexico,  which  run  from  e.  in  SS°  of  latitude, 
until  they  reach  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Colorado,  or  Del  Noite.  near  where  it  enters  the 
sea  in  the  gulf  of  California,  or  Mar  Roxo  de 
Cortes. 

GUALCAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
torreeimierUo  of  Piura  in  Peru,  which  runs  »• 
parallel  to  that  of  Saura,  and  enters  the  Pinr&. 

GUALEA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  of  a  warm  and  moist  climate,  situate 
between  two  rivers,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  thick 
wood,  near  the  old  road  which  led  from  Quito  io 
the  port  called  Del  Embarcadero,  in  the  river  of 
Esmeraldas*  The  plantains  which  grow  in  its 
district  pass  for  those  of  the  most  delicate  flavour 
in  all  America.  It  is  S3  miles  ft.  w.  of  Quito,  io 
lat.  5'  n.  and  long.  78^  34'  w. 

[GUALEGAICHU,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ay  res ;  situate  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  about  90  miles  n.  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  in  lat.  32°  59'  IS''  s.    Long,  58^  27' 


GUALEGUAS,  San  Nicolas  de  las,  tL 
tettlement  of  the  missions  that  are  held  by  the  re- 
ligious order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Leon  of  N.America,  five  leagues  n.  of  the 
town  of  Cerralvo. 

GUALEGUA Y,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  rises  between 
those  of  Parana  and  Uruguay,  runs  s.  many 
leagues,  then  turns  its  course  e.  and  enters  the  last 
river  by  two  mouths,  forming  an  island. 

[Gualeguay,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  about  95  miles  n.  vd.  of  Buenos 
Ayres.    Lat.  33°  8'  19*.     Lon^.  59°  28'  10".J 

GUALI,  or  Guedi,  a  rapid  river  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Los  Marquetones  in  ihe  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  city  of 
Mariquita,  runs  e.  passing;  through  the  town  of 
Honda,  and  then  enters  the  grand  river  of  La 
Magdalena.  On  all  the  settlements  situate  on  its 
shores,  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  the  epidemic 
disorder  of  cotos  or  tumors  on  the  throat,  and  this 
is  attributed  to  the  waters,  which  contain  certain 
minerals,  and  in  as  much  as  those  who  abstain 
from  drinking  them  are  not  afflicted  with  this  ma- 
lady. Its  mouth  is  hi  lat.  6°  15"*  n.  Long.  74'* 
53^  w. 

GuALT,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go«^ 
yemment  of  Mariquita  in  the  same  kingdom; 
situate  near  the  source  of  the  former  river,  and 
from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

[Gu  ALi,  some  sierras  in  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  former.] 

GUALLAGA,  a  large  and  copious  river  of  tlie 

}>rovince  and  corregimiento  of  Guanuco  in  Peru, 
brmed  from  that  of  the  Pilgromavu,  which  rises 
from  the  lake  of  Bombdn  in  the  province  of 
Tarma,  and  from  that  of  Visacaca,  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  ofGua- 
roalies.  These  two  rivers  united  pass  near  (he 
city  of  Leon  de  Guanuco,  bending  their  course  io 
the  n.  and  form  the  Gualtaga,  which  afterwards 
collects  the  waters  of  those  of  Paloyacu,  Santa 
Maria,  Tacumi,  Arapi,  Aguanos,  Apena,  and  of 
the  lake  Turatini.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
and  en  one  of  its  shores,  dwell  the  two  numerous 
nations  of  the  Aguanos  and  the  Barbadoes  Indians^ 
the  latter  thus  named  from  their  wearing  beards^ 
a  feature  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the 
other  Indians  of  America  :  they  are  of  a  very  dark 
colour,  owing  io  their  always  going  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  the  women,  who 
assist  in  the  ranckeriasy  are  fair  and  ruddy.  They 
formerly  occupied  upwards  of  150  leagues  of 
territory.    This  river,  which  was  the  same  along 
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which  the.  tyrant  Lope  de  A^irre  proceeded , 
enters  the  Maranon  on  the  s,  side ;  its  mouth  is  SO 
leagues  from  the  Pongo,  or  narrow  pass  so  called, 
in  lat.  7«  16'  s. 

GUALMATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Pastes,  in  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  presidency  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

GUALPI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Atacamos  or  Esmeraldas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  enters  the  Mira  a  little  be- 
fore this  runs  into  the  sea. 

GUAMA,  a  rapid  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  to  the  n.  of  fiima,  in  the  province  and  coT'- 
regimienio  of  Cercado.  It  waters  and  fertilizes  an 
extensive  llanura^  to  which  it  gives  its  name ;  is 
dangerous  to  be  forded,  and  as  it  enters  the  sea, 
forms  a  small  bay. 

Guam  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Venezuela;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Yaraqui,  at  its  source,  to  the  e.  of  the 
city  of  Barquisimeto,  between  this  city  and  the 
town  of  San  1*  elipe. 

Gcjama,  another  settlement,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  the  s.  coast. 

GuAMA,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
tapiainship  of  Par&  in  Brazil.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  arm  of  Los  Amazonas,  which  forms  the 
island  of  Marajo,  just  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 

GUAMACHUCO,  a  province  and  corregU 
sntenlo  of  Peru,  bounded  e.  by  the  province  of  Caxa- 
marquiUa,  if.  e.  by  that  of  Chachapoyas,  the  river 
Ikfaranon  runningbetween,  n.  by  Caxamarca,  n.w. 
and  w.  by  that  of  Truxillo,  and  5.  by  that  of  Conchu- 
COS.  It  is  SO  leagues  long  e.  w.  and  10  wide ;  it  was 
separated  from  tnat  of  Caxamarca,  and  was  made 
a  ccrregimienio  in  1759,  the  Count  de  Superunda 
beine  viceroy.  It  is  not  wanting  in  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, such  as  maize,  wheat,  barley,  papasy 
and  fruits  of  the  sierra  and  the  valleys,  in  as  much 
as  it  enjoys  some  ^ood  temperatures,  though  it  is 
forthe  most  part  cold ;  and  m  this  view  only  does 
it  diflfer  from  the  province  of  Caxamarca,  its  pro« 
ductions  as  well  as  commerce,  in  all  other  respects, 
corresponding  with  those  of  that  province.  Here 
are  breeds  of  all  sorts  of  cattle,  particularly^  sheep, 
of  the  wool  of  which  much  country  cloth  is  made 
in  the  great  manufactories  that  are  found  ^ere. 
Here  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  some  of  the 
silver  ones  are  worked,  together  with  those  of  the 
mountain  of  Algumarca,  of  San  Joseph  de  Acho« 
comas,  and  of  the  reai  De  Carangas ;  others  of  gold 
are  worked  also,  though  but  few  of  them.  In  the 
mountain  of  Aupill&n  is  a  good  vein  of  iron,  and 
in  other  parts  are  found  sulphur  and  load*stone. 
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This  province  is  watered  by  certain  rivers,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  the  Tablachaca, 
which  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lofty  snowy  moun- 
tain to  the  5.  e.  at  the  end  of  the  province,  &c. 
called  Pallagatos  :  this  river  receiver  those  of  An- 
ffasmarca  and  Guachaca,  and,  running  tv.  through 
the  confines  of  the  province  of  Conchncos,  en- 
riches the  stream  of  the  Santa,  flowing  with  its 
whole  waters  into  the  same.  The  other  river  of 
note  is  that  which  is  called  Guamachuco,  and 
rises  from  a  lake  close  to  the  settlement,  and  which, 
following  a  n.  course,  receives  other  smaller 
streams,  and  then  incorporates  itself  with  the  river 
of  Las  Crizuejas,  of  the  province  of  Caxamarca, 
which  river  enters  the  Maranon  by  an  e.  course, 
as  do  those  of  Chusgon,  Santisbamba,  Iracapampa, 
and  others.  Here  are  few  settlements,  but  many 
estates  well  peopled,  and  having  for  the  most  part 
workshops  and  buildings,  and  even  churches.  The 
inhabitants  amount  to  11,000:  its  repartimiento 
was  small.  The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  situate  on  a  very  cold  spot ;  the  other 
settlements  arc, 

Sinsicapa,  Malin, 

Otusco,  Huancai, 

Estancias,  Santiago  de  Chuco^ 

Usquil,  Uaxabamba. 

Lucma, 

It  contains  28  churches,  divided  amongst  the 
different  districts  of  Mollepata,  Jurubimba,  Mar- 
cabal,  and  Chuquisongo. 

GUAMAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena,  in  the  district  of  the 
town  of  Mompox ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
grand  river  Magdalena. 

GuAMAL,  a  point  of  land  on  the  s.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  opposite  the  island  of  Pinos. 

G  U  A  MALI  ES,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  n.  by  the  province  of  Pataz,  e.  by 
the  mountains  of  the  infidel  Indians,  s.  e.  by  the 

E»rovince  of  Guanuco,  s.  by  that  of  Tarma,  s.  w. 
y  that  of  Caxatambo,  and  n,  w.  and  w»  by  that  of 
Conchucos.  Its  length  is  82  leagues  ft.  s.  and  its 
width  90  e.  w.  bein^  in  other  parts  no  more  than 
12.  This  province  is  nothing  more  than  an  exten- 
sive valley,  through  which  runs  the  Maranon, 
which  river  rises  six  lei^ues  beyond  the  s.  boun- 
dary of  the  province,  from  the  lake  Lauricocha, 
of  the  province  of  Tarma :  its  waters  are  in« 
creased  by  various  other  rivers  and  streams,  which 
enter  it  on  either  side ;  and  some  of  these  are  very 
considerable.  The  temperature  is  cold  towards 
the  s,  and  elsewhere  it  is  ror  the  ntost  part  benign. 
To  the  n.  however,  in  the  cura<nr  of  Huacai- 
bamba,  are  found  some  estancias  of  such  intense 
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beat  the  wbole  year  round,  that  it  is  to  tbis  cause 
that  the  dark  colour,  vhich  renders  the  inhabi- 
tants here  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  pro* 
vinces,  is  attributed,  and  that  they  are  called 
Zambos.  Here  is  grown  an  abundance  of  seeds 
and  fruits :  there  are  lar^e  breeds  of  cattle,  from 
the  wool  of  which  is  made  a  considerable  portion 
of  country  cloth,  the  same  being  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  This  province  produces  some 
coca  ;  and  some  few  years  back  were  discovered 
some  silver  mines,  which  promise  well,  as  also 
another  of  quicksilver,  in  the  mountain  called 
Chonta,  Near  the  settlements  of  Aeuamira  and 
Bafios  are  fountains  of  hot  water ;  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  latter  settlement  arc  seen  the  vestiges 
of  a  stone  road  made  by  art,  some  similar  to  which 
are  found  in  other  nrovinces,  as  in  those  contiguous 
with  Conchucos,  Tarma,  and  others,  the  direction 
of  the  same  being  5.  of  Caxacarca,  and  the  route 
by  which  the  Incas  used  to  travel.  Some  say  that 
this  road  led  as  far  as  Quito  :  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  gives  proofs  of  a  very  sumptuous  work;  and 
not  far  from  it  are  discovered  some  monuments  of 
antiquity,  such  as  a  palace  for  bathing,  in  the 
building  of  which  the  stones  are  so  neatly  knit  to- 
gether that  the  union  is  scarcely  visible ;  also  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  and  a  fortress  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  towards  the  side  which  is  laved  by  the 
river  Maraiion  ;  there  is  likewise  a  castle  at  some 
distance  from  the  fort.  In  this  province  is  found 
the  stone  called  iEtites,  or  of  the  eagles ;  also 
there  are  several  kinds  of  wood  peculiarly  adapted 
for  building,  amongst  which  the  cedar  particu- 
larly abounds,  the  same  being  cut  on  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  e.  The  settlements  of  its  juris- 
diction are, 
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Baf&os, 

Bondos, 

(3osma, 

Cbup&n, 

Quipai, 

Chuquis, 

Jesus, 

Xivin, 

Huanerin, 

Choras, 

Pachas, 

Sillapata, 

Llamas, 

Aguamira, 

Coascahuac, 

Chavinitlas, 


Llacta, 

Punos, 

Miraflores, 

Zinga, 

Punchao, 

Pariarca, 

Tantamayo. 

Hacas, 

Xip&n, 

Chipao, 

Monzon, 

Huaicabamba, 

Kundabamba, 

Huariganche^ 

Llanos, 

Querio. 


GUAMAISf,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimiefUo  of  TruxUlo  in  Peru ; 
situate  in  the  valley  of  Chimo.    It  iras  formerly 


well  peopled,  but  at  present  reduced  to  a  yery 
scanty  number  of  Indians,  who  live  by  cultivating 
some  sorts  of  grain  and  garden  herbs,  which  they 
carry  for  sale  to  the  city,  from  whence  this  settle- 
ment is  distant  half  a  league  to  the  s.  e.  It  has  a 
beautiful  grove  of  poplars,  and  a  good  church, 
which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1759,  and  which  has  not  since  been  re- 
{)aired.  In  this  church  is  an  image  of  the  humi- 
ity  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  held 
in  particular  veneration  by  the  inhabitants. 

GUAMANGA,  or  Huamanga,  a  province  and 
corregimiento  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru ;  bounded  n* 
and  ft.  e.  by  the  province  of  Guanta,  s.  by  that  of 
Yilcas  Huaman,  and  »•  by  thatof  Castro  virreyna. 
Its  jurisdiction  is  so  limited  that  it  has  no  more 
than  two  settlements,  though  some  others  have 
been  separated  from  it.  Its  territory  lies  high,  and 
its  temperature  is  cold.  It  abounds  in  excellent 
pastures,  in  which  breed  many  herds  of  cattle,  the 
wool  of  which  is  esteemed  the  finest  of  any  in 
Peru.  Much  wheat  grows  here,  and  the  best  in 
tile  low  lands.  This  province  was  conquered  and 
united  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca  Viracocha,  eighth 
emperor. 

The  capital  is  the  cit^  of  the  same  name,  founded 
by  Francisco  Pizarro,  in  15S9,  in  an  extensive  aad 
beautiful  plain,  which  is  watered  and  fertilized  by 
a  river  rising  in  the  mountains.  It  has  also  the 
names  of  San  Juan  de  la  Victoria,  in  memory  of 
the  retreat  of  Manco  Inca,  after  that  he  h^  well 
nigh  conquered  the  Spaniards  in  a  bloody  battle ; 
and  also  of  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  although  no 
one  calls  it  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  Gaa« 
manga.  Its  temperature  is  so  benign  that  it  is  never 
incommoded  eitner  by  heat  or  ccTd,  and  enjoys  a 
constant  spring.  There  is  no  town  in  F^u  that 
can  compare  with  it  in  buildings:  these  are  all  of 
stone,  very  handsome  and  convenient,  and  having 
gardens  and  orchards  annexed,  both  for  recreation 
and  use.  The  public  places  and  squares  are  grand, 
and  the  entrances  to  the  city  adorned  with  rows  of 
trees.  It  has  two  parishes,  with  four  curacies,  a 
college,  which  is  a  royal  seminary,  with  the  title 
of  Sfui  Christ6val,  and  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
an  university ;  some  convents  of  the  religious  orders 
of  Santo  Domingo,  San  Francisco,  San  Agustin, 
La  Merced,  San  Juan  de  Dios;  and  a  college 
which  belonged  to  the  r^ulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits;  also  two  monasteries  for  nuns,  one  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  another  of  Carmelites ;  three 
religious  houses  of  entertainment,  called  San  Fran- 
cisco, De  Paula,  De  San  Affustin,  and  De  Agoni- 
zantes,  called  De  la  Buena  Muerte;  and  a  curacy 
entitled  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  composed  of  In- 
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diansy  who  live  in  diffiBrent  waids  of  tbe  dtjr.  k 
abounds  in  grain,  frnit,  and  cattki  and  fkom  tho 
skins  of  the  latter  are  made  soles  for  ahoes,  belts 
and  other  sorts  of  leather,  by  which  a  great  trade 
is  carried  on.  In  its  territory  is  a  fountain,  the 
water  of  which,  when  congealed,  is  conrerted 
into  a  white  and  transparent  stone,  of  which  are 
made  glass  for  windows,  figures,  and  articles  of 
ornament.  It  has  also  mines  of  silver,  gold,  and 
load-stone,  but  few  of  them  are  worked.  It  is  the 
Lead  of  a  bishopric  erected  by  Paul  V.  in  the  jear 
1609,  and  suffragan  to  Lima.  It  compiehends 
eight  provinces,  which  are,  Guahta,  Viloas  Hua« 
man,  Andraguailas,  Guancabelica,  Ai^garaes, 
Castro  Virreyna,  Parinacocha,  and  Lucanas.  The 
natives  are  courteous,  affable,  liberal,  and  conver- 
sant as  well  in  the  sciences  as  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness. .This  citj  contains  many  noble  and  rich 
families,  and  not  a  few  descended  from  the  first 
conquerors.  It  is  the  native  place  oi  the  most  iU 
lustrious  Seilor  Don  Manuel  Greronimo  de  Ro- 
mani,  canon  of  this  holy  church,  bishop  of  Pa« 
nama  and  Cuzco ;  also  of  the  Marquis  of  Valde- 
lirios,  actual  counselbr,  chamberlain  of  the  royal 
and  supreme  council  of  the  Indies,  and  of  Dofia 
Maria  Teresa  Cruzategui  y  Munivi,  Marchioness 
of  Feria,  a  lady  of  singular  talent  and  education, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  philosophy, 
the  belles  lettres,  ana  different  languages.  This 
city  is  188  miles  f .  e.  of  Lima,  176  n. ».  from 
Cuasco,  and  1S4  n.  e.  from  Pisco.  Lat.  12Q  fiC  s. 
Long.  7S°57'a^. 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Guamanga. 

1.  Don  Fr.  Agustin  de  Garvajal,  of  the  order 
of  San  Agustin,  native  of  Gaceres  in  Estrema- 
dura,  prior  of  the  convent  in  Valladolid,  assist* 
ant  general  of  the  order ;  promoted  from  the  church 
of  Panam&  to  this,  in  1611;  he  governed  until 
1620,  when  he  died. 

2.  Don  Francisco  Verdugo;,  native  of  Carmona 
in  Andalttcia,  collegiate  in  the  cotiege  of  Maese 
Rodrigo  de  Sevilla,  professor  of  canons  and  laws, 
advocate  of  the  inquisition  of  Sevilia,  and  fiscal 
of  that  of  Murcia,  afterwards  inquisitor  of  Lima ; 
elected  bishop  of  Guamanga  in  168S;  he  was  a 
model  for  charitable  and  just  prelates,  five  times 
vibited  his  bishopric,  and  died  in  16%,  having 
been  promoted  tothe  archbishopric  of  Santa  F6. 

3.  Don  Fi\  Gabriel  de  karate,  of  the  order  of 
Santo  Domingo,  native  of  Lima ;  he  was  prior 
in  four  convents  of  his  religion,  twice  provincial, 
califUador  of  Uie  holy  office^  and  presented  to 
tliis  bishopric  in  the  same  year  of  16S0 ;  he  died 
the  following  year.. 

4.  Don.  Jr.  Antonio  Conderina^  of  the  older  of 


San  Agnstih,  natrre  of  Bilbao;  promoted  firom 
the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta  to  this,  ui  1645 ;  on 
bis  arrival,  however,  he  became  mad,  and  in  his 
stead  was  nominated, 

5.  Don  Antonio  de  Castro  del  Castillo,  who  did 
not  accept  the  dignity. 

6.  Don  Andres  Garcia  de  2urita,  native  of  Se- 
villa, collegiate  and  rector  in  the  royal  college  of 
San  Fdipe  and  San  Marcos  of  the  university  of 
Lima,  curate  in  the  bishopric  of  Quito,  canon 
and  afterwards  dean  of  the  holy  church  of  Liroa^ 
coadjutor  to  the  bishopric  of  Guamanga,  and  then 
bishop,  and  from  thence  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Truxillo,  in  1650. 

7.  Don  Francisco  Godoy,  canon  of  the  churches 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Arequipa,  and  dean  of  this 
church,  professor  of  arts ;  elected  bishop  of  Gua- 
manga in  the  same  year,  1650. 

8.  Don  /v.  Cipriano  de  M6ilina,  of  the  order 
of  Santo  Domingo,  native  of  Lima,  professor  of 
arts,  d^idor  and  procurator-*general ;  elected 
bishop  of  Guamanga,  the  cathedral  of  which  he 
finished,  and  who  died  the  same  day  that  he  was 
preceeding  to  make  the  visitation. 

9.  Don  Yasco  de  Contreras,  native  of  Lima, 
collegiate  of  the  college  of  San  Martin,  and  of 
his  university,  treasurer  of  that  holy  church, 
bishop  of  Popay&n,  from  whence  he  was  removed 
to  this  bbhopric. 

10.  Don  Sancho  P^rdode  Andradey  Figneroa, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Quito, 
in  1688. 

11.  Don  Diec^o  Ladron  d6  Guevara  ;  he  passed 
from  the  church  of  Fanam&,  in  1699 ;  was  pro- 
moted to  that  of  Guamanga,  and  from  thence  to 
that  of  Quito,  in  1703. 

IS.  Don  Diego  Deza  y  Ulloa,  native  of  Mexico, 
who  died  in  1719. 

13.  Don  Fr.  Alonzo  Roldan,  of  the  order  of 
San  Basilic,  native  of  Villarobledo  in  La  Mancha, 
master  in  sacred  theolo|?y,  synodical  examiner  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  caljficador  of  the 
holy  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  abbot  of  hi^ 
church  of  Alcala  and  of  the  monastery  of  Ma* 
drid,  difimdorf  provincial,  and  vicar-general  of  the 
provinces  of  CasttUa  and  Andalucia ;  presented  to 
the  bishopric  of  Guaman^  in  1723 ;  he  governed 
with  singular  integrity  his  church  for  17  years ; 
and  although  oppressed  with  years  and  persecu- 
tions, he  endeavoured  to  renounce  the  mitre,  yet 
was  not  this  permitted  him. 

14.  Don  It.  Francisco  Galeano*  of  the  order  o( 
La  Merced,  native  of  Lima,  first  professor  of 
writing  in  the  university  of  San  Marcos,  auxiliary 
bishop  of  that  capital,  with  the  title  of  Rosaiiense, 
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tfid  piottetod  to  tiuAmS  Gvamngi^fai  I74I ;  1m 
died  in  1743. 

15.  Don  M^^el  BernaTdo  ^  la  Fuente  Roja, 
Bati?e  of  Lima,  promoted  fnm  the  cborch  of 
Santa  Crus  de  la  Sierra  ia  1744;  but  he  died  before 
he  could  take  possession. 

16.  Don  Francisco  Gotienea ;  dectsd  in  1745 ; 
he  died  in  1749. 

17.  Don  Felipe  Manrique  de  Laia,  native  of 
Lima  I  of  the  illustrious  femily  of  the  Marquises 
of  this  tide,  dean  of  that  hoij  metropolitan  church ; 
elected  Inshop  of  Panami,  which  dignity  he  re- 
nounced, and  then  of  G«amaaga,  in  1750;  he 
died  in  1765. 

18.  Don  Dr.  Joseph  Luis  de  Lila,  of  the  order 
of  San  Agustin,  native  of  Panamft;  elected  in 
1766 ;  he  died  in  1769. 

19.  D<m  Mi^el  llforeno  j  Olio,  native  of  Fa- 
Bam4,  dean  of  its  holj  church,  and  bishop ;  from 
whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Gua^ 
manga  in  1771 ;  he  died  in  1782. 

SO.  Don  Francisco  Lopez,  abbot  of  Motril ; 
elected  bishop  of  Guamanga  in  178S. 

GUAMANI,  a  cordiUera  of  monnfains,  very 
Icrfly  and  covered  with  snow,  which  is  united  to 
the  ffrand  cor^Uera  of  the  Andes,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

GUAMANTANGA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienio  of  Canta  in  Peru,  it  is 
email,  but  celebrated  for  the  continual  pilgrinutfes 
which  are  >nade  hither  from  different  parts,  oy 
people  who  come  to  visit  the  effigy  of  Christ, 
which  is  highly  venerated  in  one  of  the  chnrchea; 
and  upon  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  which  ia 
on  the  day  (^  Pentecost,  the  concourse  of  visators 
from  the  other  provinces  is  immense. 

GU  AMANTLA,  or  HuAMAirrLA,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  atcaldh  mayor  of  Tlazcala 
in  Noeva  Espaila.  It  contains  more  than  100  ia- 
miliea  of  Spaniards,  Mulattoea,  and  Mmtea^  who 
occupy  themselves  in  making  bits  for  bridles,  {stir- 
rups, and  many  other  nice  works  in  iron,  with 
anch  neatness,  that  these  articles  Me  in  high  esti- 
mation throughout  the  kingdom,  and  form  the 
principal  branch  of  commerce.  It  has  a  convent 
of  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco ;  sitnate 
15  mUes  e.  of  Tlaxcala^  9U  n.e^oi  PoeUa,  and 
48  w.  by  8.  of  Xalapa. 

GUAMANZANA,  a  settlement  of  the  piovinee 
and  ccftegimiento  of  Truxillo  in  Pern ;  situate 
near  the  river  Morin,  and  the  aMuntain  of  Pela* 
gatos. 

GUAMARA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  pro* 
iri&ce  and  captaimhif  of  Seam  in  Biaiil*    U  nine 
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J  lei^iies  to  the  n. ».  e.  and  enters  the  sea  close 
to  the  pomt  of  Colta. 

GUAAIARO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
uie  river  of  La  Magdalena. 

GUAMARU,  a  seitleraent  of  the  missions  that 
were  hdd  by  the  Carmelite  fathers  of  Portugal,  in 
tlte  country  of  Las  Amasonas ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  Rio  N^o. 

GUAM  AS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
yemment  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

GuAMAs,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espaiia ;  sr« 
tuate  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  California. 

GUAMAZAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

GUAMBA,  an  ancient  and  very  fertile  province 
in  the  territory  of  the  province  of  Popay&n,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grenada,  discovers  by  Sebastian 
de  Benalcazar  in  1536.  Its  natives  were  fesocioua 
and  cannibals.  , 

GUAMBACHO,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  cerregimiento  of  Smita  in 
Peru. 

GUAMBlAy  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

GUAMBOS,  a  river  of  Ae  province  and  conre* 
gimimUo  of  Chaehapoyas  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the 
valley  of  Tlayabandn,  rons  inclining  to  5»#.  e.  and 
enters  the  Moyobamba. 

GUAMES,  San  Diego  bb,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimienio  of  Paslos  in  the  kii^- 
dom  of  Quito;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
the  Lake. 

GuAMBS^a  river  ofthe  same  province  and  cor- 
rfgimkntOj  which  rune  e.  f<v  many  leagues,  coU 
leraog  the  waters  of  many  other  rivers,  and  of  the 
lake  Mocoa^  when  it  enters  with  a  very  abundant 
stream  into  the  Putu-mayu.  it  has  a  very  hand* 
some  bridge  of  willow  twigs.. 

Gu  AXES,  another  river,  in  the  provinee  and  cer» 
regimet^  of  Tacunga,  and  of  the  same  kingdom. 
It  rises  near  the  settfcment  of  Pill&ro,  runs  e./  and 
united  with  othen,  enters  the  Cmaray  in  the  country 
of  the  Canelos.^ 

6UAMIN1,  a  mountain  of  the  province  and  go-^ 
Tcmment  of  Buenos  Ayiesy  neai  the  coast  of  the 
Pataaones» 

GUAMO,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ibagni  in  the  government  of  Mariquita,  of  the 
NoevQ  Rayn»  de  Granada ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
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of  the  settlement  of  Caello.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, fertile,  and  abundant  in  the  vegetable  proldnc- 
tions  of  its  climate,  and  contains  400  housekeepers. 

GcJAMO,  a  small  riyerof  the  proyinoe  ana^o- 
yernment  of  Maracaibo,  which  rises  ».  of  the  city 
of  Merida,  between  this  city  and  the  Great  lake. 
It  rutis  n.  and  empties  itself  mto  the  said  lake. 

G  U A  MOCO,  a  city  of  the  province  and  TOvern- 
ment  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grar 
nada.  It  is  rich,  and  abounds  in  mines  of  silver  of 
the  purest  kind ;  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Alara,  in  the  midst  of  some  extensive  sierras^  from 
which  it  lias  taken  its  name,  the  same  abounding  in 
wash  i  ng  places  of  gold ,  found  amongst  the  quebradas 
or  broken  and  uneven  grounds  which  abound  here : 
these  washing  places  are  called  San  Francisco, 
Bijagua,  Platanar,  Ariza,  Trinidad,  San  Pedro, 
La  Cruz,  Tupe,  Espolon  de  Sabalo,  Ambulama, 
Saltillo,  Encarnacion,  Santa  Margarita,  Santa 
Isabel,  San  Lorenzo,  Cultura,  Gaceri  Grande, 
Cacerito ;  and  there  are  many  others,  which  have 
produced  an  infinite  quantity  of  gold,  causing  the 
city  to  increase  in  fame,  commerce,  and  ))opula« 
tion.  Since,  however,  the  decay  of  the  mines,  it 
lias  been  reduced  to  a  miserable  stiite,  and  is  merely 
the  ruins  of  what  it  formerly  was.  [It  is  32  miles. 
ft.  e.  of  Antioquia.  Lat.  7^  9^  n.  Long.  74^ 
57'  w. 

GUAMOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
UanuTixs  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  it.  and  to  the  e,  of 
the  river  Apure^  near  which  they  dwell  amongst 
the  woods :  bounded  «.  by  the  nation  of  the  Paes, 
and  e,  by  that  of  the  Palenqties.  They  are  very 
numerous  and  valorous. 

GUAMOTE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

GUANABACOA,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
>  GUANABO,  a  small  river  of  the  islaodof  Santo 
Domingo,  near  the  coast  of  the  e.  bead.  It  runs 
into  the  sea  at  t4ie  mouth  of  the  great  bay  of  Sa- 
man&,  close  to  the  cape  of  San  Rafael. 

GUANACAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Svemment  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
"anada;  founded  on  the  confines  of  that  of  Quito, 
by  the  regulars  of  the  company,  in  1620,  when  they 
entered  the  kingdom  io  reduce  to  the  faith  the 
Faeces  Indians. 

GcANACAS,  aparaifo  or  desert  moimtain,  which 
is  very  loft^  and  covered  with  eternal  snow,  in  the 
same  province  and  kingdom  as  the  former  settle* 
ment,  on  the  skirts  of  which  it  is  situate.  It  lies 
in  the  direct  road  in  going  down  from  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  and  many  travellers  have  been  fro^n  in 
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their  ioumey,  through  the  intense  cold  which  pie- 
vails  here. 

• 

GUANACATI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Panam&  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  e.  of  the  settlement  of  Chepo.  Its  shores 
are  very  fertile,  and  adorned  with  numerous  culti- 
vated estates  and  ^rdens.  It  runs  into  the  S.  sea, 
on  the  w.  of  the  river  called  Chemina,  in  lat.  8^ 
53' 11. 

GUANACEVI,  a  settlement  and  reed  of  the 
silver  < mines  of  the  province  of  Tepegoana,  and 
kinfi^om  of  Nueva  Vizcaya ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  tne  river  of  Las  Nasas,  15  leagues  to  the  n.  n.  w. 
of  the  capital  Guadiana. 

[GUANACHES,  several  lakes  ofthe  kingdom  of 
La  Plata ;  situate  about  55  miles  to  the  n.  e.  of 
Mendoza  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  Into  these  lak^ 
ran  the  rivers  De  Mendoza,  0*Tamiya,aod  Blanco, 
and  several  others :  the  largest  of  these  lakes  is 
called  Lag.  Grande,  which  is  about  54  miles  long, 
out  of  which  lake  runs  the  river  Desaguadero  or 
Colorado,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  between 
the  river  Plata  and  the  peninsula  De  San  Josef.l 

GUANACOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mendoza. 

GUANAGUANA,  a  settlement  of  the. province 
and  government  of  Cuman&  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme ;  situate  in  the  interior  of  the  ser* 
rania.  It  is  one  of  the  missions  that  belong  in 
that  province  to  the  Aragonese  Capuchin  fathers. 

GUANAHANI,  or  San  Salvaoor,  or  by  the 
Engliah  called  Cat  Idand,  one  ofthe  Bahamas ;  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  first  land  of  America  di^coyered 
bv  Admiral  D.  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492. 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Salvador,  since  he  bad 
alr^y  considered  himself  as  lost,  and  since  ^is 
people  had  threatened  to  kill  him,  unless,  as  he  bad 
promised  them,  tliey  might  find  land.  Lat.  2i^ 
15'.  Long.  75^  40'-  [See  St.  Sai.v ado r.I 
•  GUANAHUCA,  a  volcano  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cordillera^  near  that 
of  Osorno.     Lat.  40°  50'  s.    Long.  7P  45'  w. 

GUANAJA,  a  settlement  ofthe  ishmd  of  Cuba, 
on  the  It.  coast,  62  leagues  from  the  point  of 
Uicacos. 

GUANA  JIVE,  a  river  ofthe  island  qfJSan  Juan 
de  Puertorico,  which  rises,  n.  of  the  town  of  San 
German,  runs  w,  and  enters  the  sea  between  port 
Frances  and  the  river  Mayagues. 

GUANAJUATO,  an  akaldia  mayor  of  Nueya 
Espafla,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoa* 
c&n.  It  is  for  we  most  part  of  a  cold  temperature, 
since  its  situation  occupies  the  sierra  Madre.    Its 
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productions  are  gold^  silver,  and  copper,  of  tvliicli 
metals  there  are  very  abundant  mines,  the  which 
at  the  present  day  are  dug  to  a  ^reat  depth,  and 
are  much  troubled  with  water,  so  that  their  expence 
of  working  is  very  great.  Within  its  district  also 
are  other  mines,  called  the  Real  de  San  Nicolas, 
three  leagues  to  the  n.  that  of  Peregrino,  San  Lo- 
renzo, La  Trinidad,  £1  Realejo,  four  leagues  to  the 
w,  with  thofe  called  La  Puerta,  La  Ovejara,  La 
Mora,  San  Bernabe,  £1  Rosario,  and  La  Medalla, 
all  of  gold  and  silver;  but  all  yielding  sparingly, 
through  the  scanty  means  of  working  them  pos- 
sessed by  the  natives.  Besides  these  there  are  in 
the  sierras  those  of  Peregrina,  La  Sirena,  Las 
Bay  as,  Santa  Ana,  and  La  Atal&ya,  each  forming 
a  moderate  village,  having  its  church  and  chaplain 
for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  43  estates  in  which  the  silver 
is  manufactured.  These  estates  lie  in  certain 
glens,  in  which  reside  hordes  of  labourers,  who 
consume  annually  more  than  100,000  load  of 
maize,  18,000  sheep,  5000  oxen,  and  18,000  load 
of  meal,  the  same  being  used  in  the  aforesaid  16 
villages,  and  in  the  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  Irapuato,  which  is  united  to  this  jurisdiction. 
The  capital  is  Santa  F6. 

GUANAMBI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena ;  situate  between  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  Dique,  which  communicates  with  the 
Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena. 

GUANAMBU,  or  Juanambu,  a  lar^  and  ra- 

fid  river  of  the  province  and  corregtmiento  of 
asto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  from  e. 
tote,  and  after  haviuff  collected  the  waters  of  the 
Mayo,  unites  itself  with  the  Guaitara ;  when  these, 
united,  join  the  Patia  with  such  rapidity,  as  neither 
to  admit  of  vessels  to  pass,  or  any  bridge  to  be 
built  upon  it.  It  is  consequently  passed  en  tara^ 
ot/a,  by  a  sling,  which  consists  of  a  strong  cable 
attached  on  either  shore  to  some  stout  trees.  On 
the  cable  is  hung,  by  large  iron  rings,  a  large  bas- 
ket ;  and  this,  in  which  are  placed  the  persons  ajid 
burthens  that  are  to  be  brought  over,  is  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards  by  horses  on  either  shore, 
by  cords  attached  to  the  basket.  This  river 
empties  itself  into  the  Patia,  in  about  lat.  P  26'  n. 
Long.  IT  25'  ©. 

GU ANANAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Paraguay,  who  inhabit  the  vicinities  of  the  river 
Paran&.  They  are  being  reduced  by  degrees  to 
the  faith,  and  are  forming  themselves  into  settle- 
ments. They  are  of  a  docile  nature,  laborious,  and 
fond  of  agriculture. 
GU  AN  AN  DO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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corregimknio  of  Riobamba  in  the   kingdom  of 
Quito. 

GUANAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mat/or 
of  Guajuapa  in  Nueva  Espana,  containing  100  fa- 
milies of  Indians. 

GuAN  APA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It  runs 
If.  inclining  to  the  e.  and  enters  the  Aruy,  near  the 
city  of  Real  Corona. 

GUANAPALO,  a  river  of  the  Nueyo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
gota. It  abounds  in  delicious  fish,  and  is  navigable 
by  canoes ;  runs  from  n.  to  s.  and  enters  by  the 
n.  into  the  Meta,  near  the  settlement  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Regis. 

GuAKAPALO,  another  river,  (^  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  to  the  e.  of  the 
town  of  St.  Domingo,  runs  inclining  to  the  e. ;  and 
forming  a  curve  of  very  great  extent,  enters  the 
river  of  La  Portuguesa. 

GUANAPATO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Guayana,  which  enters  the  Meta 
according  to  Mr.  Bellin.  No  doubt,  be  meant  the 
former  river,  and  has  mistaken  the  name. 

GUAN  APA  Y,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  e,  and  enters  the 
Paran&,  between  those  of  lluci  and  Ya^ui. 

GUANAP£,  a  port  in  the  S.  sea,  in  tne  province 
and  corregtmiento  of  Truxillo  in  Peru ;  little  fre- 
quented, from  its  insecurity  and  exposure.  It  is 
10  leagues  to  the  5.  e.  of  its  capital,  which  is  th^ 
nearest  of  any  population  or  town.  It  has  been 
rendered  very  desolate,  from  want  of  water,  and 
the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  are  comprehended  in 
about  a  dozen  ranchos  of  Indians,  who  live  by  fish- 
ing, and  by  helping  vessels  to  unload  which  come 
here  and  are  pressed  for  time. 

GuANAPB,  Farallones  j>E,  four  small  isles; 
one  larger  than  the  rest,  opposite  the  former  port* 
They  are  desert  and  barren. 

GUANAPO,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barce- 
lona, and  government  of  Cumana.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  not  far  from  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Unare. 

GUANAPU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cwp- 
iainship  of  Par&  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  empties  itself  by  the  5.  into  the  mouth  of 
Las  Amazonas. 

GUANARE,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
are  held  by  the  Capuchin  fathers,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name.  [Guanare  received  from 
its  founders,  in  1593,  the  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions given  at  that  period  to  eyerj  village  then 
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I^establisbed ;  that  is,  a  cabildo  and  a  curate.  Those 
i¥ho  selected  the  situation  deserve  praise  for  the 
'wisdom  of  their  choice.  In  the  first  place,  a  river, 
ivhich  has  given  it«  name  to  the  town,  furnish^ 
the  inhabitants  with  good  water,  for  drinking  as 
wdl  as  for  the  puiposes  of  culture,  and  for  the  use 
of  their  flocks.  In  the  next,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  winds  circulating  well  through  the 
town,  and  refreshing  the  atmosphere. 

If  one  considers  the  situation  of  Guanare  with 
respect  to  rural  works,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lands 
in  the  e.  part  are  fertile,  and  fit  for  every  des- 
cription or  produce ;  and  that  to  the  s,  and  e.  the 
pasture  of  the  immense  plains  are  evidently  des- 
tined by  nature  for  the  propagation  of  cattle.     It  is 
in  this  speculation  that  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged.      Their  greatest  wealth  is  in  cattle,  the 
number  of  which  is  infinite.     They  sell  a  number 
of  oxen  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  and 
also  a  number  of  mules  for  its  use.     The  surplus 
is  exported  from  Coro,  Porto  Cavello,  or  Guayana. 
Formerly  very  good  tobacco  was  cultivated  in  the 
valleys  of  Tucupio  and  Liporora,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Portuguesa ;  but  since  the  go- 
vernment monopoly,  these  plantations  have  suf- 
fered the  fate  of  all  those  that  unfortunately  were 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  designed  by  the  minis- 
ters for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  on  the  king's  ac- 
count.    The  population  of  Guanare  amounts  to 
1S,S00  persons.     The  streets  are  in  a  line,  broad, 
and  formed  by  houses,  if  not  magnificent,  of  a  very 
passable  construction.     There  is  an  hospital  with  a 
very  pitiful  revenue;    but  the  parish  church  is 
large,  handsome,  and  ornamented  in  a  superior 
manner.   It  owes  a  part  of  its  splendour  to  the  pos- 
session of  Our  Lady  of  Comoroto,  whose  virtues 
and  miracles  oblige  us  to  give  an  account  of  her 
apparition,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  great  concourse 
of  people  which  she  attracts  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces,     it  was  ascertained  by  an  investigation 
made  by  D.  Carlos  de  Herrera,  rector  (cure-rector) 
of  the  cathedral  of  Caracas,  that  in  1651,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  name  of  John  Sanchez  made  a 
{'ourney  from  the  town  of  Espiritu  Santo  to  Tucuyo, 
}j  a  road  which  led  over  some  dry  seeoannas.   A 
Cacique  stopped  him  to  acquaint  him  that  a  woman 
exceedingly  beautiful  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
ravine  which  he  pointed  out  to  him,  and  that  she 
bad  told  him  to  go  with  his  people,  and  find  the 
whites,  who  would  make  him  throw  water  on  his 
head,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  his  way  to  hea- 
ven.    Sanchez,  being  in  a  hurry,  deferred  the  ex- 
amination of  the  matter  nntil  his  return,  which  was 
in  eight  days.    The  Cacique  waa  punctuid  in  re- 


pairing to  the  same  spot  at  this  period,  oontiniiing 
as  much  aflecied  with  what  the  woman  had  said  to 
him  as  he  was  on  the  first  daj^.  The  aladdes  wete 
informed  that  the  whole  Cacique  nation  would  re- 
pair to  the  church  to  receive  baptism.  This  was 
punctually  executed,  and  in  less  than  one  hour 
more  than  7000  soub  were  put  into  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. 

After  this  solemnity,  all  the  daughters  and  chil- 
dren of  the  baptized  Indians  beheld  the  woman  in 
the  ravine  where  she  had  made  her  first  appearance. 
As  it  was  the  place  where  they  went  to  fetch  water, 
they  always  stopped  longer  than  their  enand  ie« 
quired,  and  were  often  scolded  and  beaten  by  their 
parents.  The  same  fault  and  the  same  chastise- 
ment were  repeated  every  day,  until  at  last  the 
children  declared  that  a  woman  appeared  to  them, 
under  so  beautiful  a  form  that  they  could  not  weary 
themselves  with  admiring  her. 

No  adult  could  see  her ;  but  on  the  report  of  the 
children,  prodigious  virtues  were  attributed  to  the 
waters  in  this  ravine.  Whatcarried  their  belief  to 
its  height  was  the  bishop  Diego  de  Banos'  having 
sent  some  of  this  water  to  Madrid  in  1699;  as  it  ar- 
rived there,  after  a  voyage  of  ten  months,  as  fresh 
as  if  it  had  been  just  taken  from  the  ravine.  The 
governor  D.  Nicnolas  Eugenio.de  Ponce  sent  some 
to  his  wife,  at  the  Canary  islands.  It  arrived 
equally  fresh. 

People  who  are  in  want,  repair  with  a  lighted 
lamp  to  bathe  in  the  ravine.  £very  ivhere  ihey 
send  for  this  water.  Even  the  flint  stones  have 
become  relics,  and  are  worn  about  the  neck.  What 
is  very  singular,  is  that  every  body  had  an  entire 
faith  in  these  miracles,  excepting  the  very  Cacique 
who  had  given  the  information  to  Sanchez.  He 
persisted  in  an  invincible  unbelief. 

On  the  8th  of  Sent.  1652,  they  wished  to  force 
him  to  assist  at  the  divine  ceremonies ;  he  refusM, 
and  retired  to  his  dwelling,  which  was  two  leagues 
off.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  theVir- 
gin  appeared  to  him  arrayed  in  a  splendour  which 
shone  as  bright  at  midnight  as  the  meridian  bud. 
Immediately  the  Cacique  saw  her,  be  said  to  her, 
<<  O  madam!  dost  thou  come  here  also,  thou  niajtst 
as  well  return,  I  am  not  more  disposed  to  obey 
thee;  owing  to  thee,  I  find  myself  in  trouble;  1 
wish  to  retire  to  the  woods,  which  I  have  to  repent 
having  ever  left."  The  Indian's  wife  said  to  her 
husband,  ^*  Do  not  insult  the  woman,  be  not  of  a  had 
heart."  He  then  took  his  bow  and  arrow  to  shoot 
the  Virgin ;  but  she  approached  near  enough  to 
him  to  prevent  it.  He  wished  to  seize  her,  she 
vanished,  and  the  room  was  again  in  darkness.  In] 
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[tbe  same  time  the  Cacique  felt  something  in  his 
hand.  Thev  lighted  a  fire,  and  discovered  it  to  be 
a  figure  of  the  virgin,  ivhich  he  had  concealed  in 
the  thatch  of  his  cottage :  he  fled  into  the  nvoods, 
and  died  of  a  bite  of  a  serpent. 

A  child  of  IS  years  old  found  this  little  figure ; 
he  attached  it  to  the  relic  \vhich  he  wore  about  his 
neck.  But  this  event  was  no  sooner  known  than 
the  people  went  to  find  it  in  a  procession.  Thej 
carried  it  to  the  church,  and  soon  raised  a  tem- 
ple more  worthy  of  her,  where  all  the  faithful  con- 
tinually present  her  the  homage  of  the  most  pro- 
found veneration.  To  vie  with  Our  Lady  of  Lo- 
reto,  she  only  wants  the  wealth  of  the  Italian 
Virgin^  for  she  is  quite  as  much  venerated,  and 
quite  as  powerful. 

Guanare  is  in  lat.  9P  19  n.  and  long.  69»  15^ 
w.  It  lies  193  miles  s.s.w.  of  Caracas,  64  s.  e. 
of  Truxillo,  and  70  n.  e.  of  Varinas.] 

Guanare,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  founded  by  Captain  Juan  Fer- 
nandez de  Leon  in  1593,  by  order  of  the  governor 
D.  Diego  de  Osorio,  near  the  river  from  whence  it 
takes  its  name,  and  also  near  another  which  sur- 
rounds it;  each  of  these  rivers  abounding  in  fish. 
It  is  of  a  healthy  temperature,  though  extremely 
hot.     Here  are  large  breeds  of  cattle,  owing  to  the 
fine  pastures  of  its  extensive  llanuras  and  sabanas. 
Here  also  are  produced  great  quantities  of  cacao^ 
tobacco,  fruits,  and  garden  herbs.     In  its  church 
is  venerated  a  miraculous  image,  with  the  dedica- 
tory title  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Comoroto,  which 
appeared  here  in   I65S ;  and  very  numerous  are 
tbe  pilgrimages  made  to  this  shrine  from  all  the 
immediate  provinces.     This  town  is  30  leagues  to 
the  5.  e.  of  the  city  of  Tucuyo.     The  aforesaid 
river  rises  from  the  aforesaid  town,  and  enters  the 
Portuguesa. 

Ik  GUANARITO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela,  which  rises  in  the  paramo 
of  La  Uosa,  to  the  n,  of  the  city  of  Truxillo, 
and  runs  e.  forming  an  extensive  curve,  until  it 
unites  itself  with  the  Tucupio  to  enter  the  Portu- 
guesa. 

GUANAS,  Cerros  de,  some  mountains  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Chaco  in  Peru,  run- 
ninsf  along  the  shore  of  the  river  Paraguay. 

GUANAVAL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Nueva  Vizcaya  in  N.  America. 

GUANAXA,  an  island  of  the  N.sea;  situate 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Honduras,  opposite  the  bay  of  Truxillo. 

[GUAN  AX  UATO,  a  province,  wholly  situated 
on  the  ridge  of  the  cordiUera  of  Anahuac,  and  tbe 
most  popdoos  UK  New  Spain.    The  population  is 
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aho  more  equally  distributed  here  than  in  any  of 
the  other  provinces.  Its  length,  from  the  lake  of 
Chapala  to  the  n.e.  of  San  Felipe,  is  52  leagues  | 
and  its  breadth  from  the  Villa  de  Leon  to  Celaya, 
31  leagues.  Its  territoral  extent  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia ;  and  in  relative 
Dopulation  it  exceeds  the  kingdom  of  the  Asturias. 
Its  relative  population  is  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  departments  of  the  Hautes- Aipes,  Basses-AlpeS} 
Pyrenees  Orientales,  and  the  Landes.  The  most 
elevated  point  of  this  mountainous  country  seems 
to  be  the  mountain  De  los  Llanitos,  in  the  tierra 
de  Santa  Rosa.  Its  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  2815  metres,  or  0235  feet. 

The  cultivation  of  this  fine  province,  part  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Mechoac&n,  is  almost  wholly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Europeans,  who  arrived  there  in  the 
16th  century,  and  mtroduced  the  first  germ  of 
civilization.  It  was  in  these  n.  regions,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  de  Lerma,  formerly  called  Tolo- 
lotlan,  that  the  engagements  took  place  between  tbe 
tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  called  in  the  his- 
torians by  the  vague  denominations  of  Chichimecs, 
who  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  llie  Pames,  Capuces, 
Saniues,  Mayolias,  Guamanes,  and  Guachicfailea 
Indians.  In  proportion  as  the  country  was  aban* 
doned  by  these  wandering  and  warlike  nations,  the 
Spanish  conquerors  transplanted  to  it  colonies  of 
Mexican  or  Aztec  Indians.  For  a  long  time  agri- 
culture made  more  considerate  progress  wan 
mining.  The  mines,  which  were  of  small  cele- 
brity at  the  beginning  of  the  conquest,  were  almost 
wholly  abandoned  during  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies; and  it  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  years 
since  they  became  richer  than  the  mines  of  Pb- 
chuca,  Zacatecas,  and  Bohinos.  They  are  also 
infinitely  richer  than  those  of  Potosi  ever  were,  and 
afforded,  from  1796  to  1803,  near  40,000,000  of 
dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  or  very  near.  5,000,000 
of  dollars  annually ;  that  is,  somewhat  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  gcrfd  and 
silver  from  New  Spain ;  yet  these  mines,  produc- 
tive as  they  were,  did  not  employ  more  than  5000 
workmen  of  every  description. 

There  are  in  the  intendancy  of  Guaaaxuat9 
three  cities,  viz.  Guanaxuato,  Celayo,  and  Salva- 
tierra ;  four  towns,  viz.  San  Miguel  el  Grande. 
Leon,  San  Felipe,  and  Salamanca ;  37  settlements, 
SS  parishes,  448  farms  (or  hadmdas),  ,225  indivi- 
duals of  the  secular  clergy,  J70  monks,  and  30 
nuns ;  and  in  a  population  of  more  than  180,000 
Indians,  5S,000  subiect  to  tribute. 

The  hot  wells  of  San  Jose  de  Comangillas  are  ia 
this  provinoe.  They  issue  from  a  basaltic  open* 
ing.    The  temperature  of  the  water,  according  tol 
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fexpcriments  made  by  Humboldt  and  M.  Roxas,  is 
96®.3  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  or  205^.3  of 
Fahrenheit. 

The  population  of  this  intendancy^  in  180S,  was 
517,300;  the  extent  of  surface  in  square  leagues 
911,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square 

league  586. 

The  most  remarkable  towns  of  this  intendancy  are 
the  following:  Guanaxuatothe capital, Salamanca, 
Celaya,  Villa  de  Leon,  San  Miguel  el  Grande.] 

[GuANAXUATOjOrSANTAFfiDEGUANAJUATO, 

the  capital  of  the  above  province.  The  building 
of  this  city  was  begun  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1554.  It  received  the  royal  privilege  of  town 
in  1619,  and  that  of  citv  the  8th  December 
1741.  Its  present  population  is,  within  the 
city  -  -  -  -  41,000 

In  the  mines  surrounding  the  city,  to 
which  the  buildings  are  contiguous,  at 
Marfil,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Rosa,  Valen- 
ciana,  Rayas,  and  Mellado  -  -   99,600 

70,600 
Among  whom  there  are  4500  Indians.  Height 
of  the  city  at  the  plaza  mayor  2084  metres,  or 
68S6feet.  Height  of  Valencia na  at  the  mouth  of 
the  new  pit,  2313  metres,  or  7586  feet.  Height  of 
Rayas  at  the  mouth  of  the  gallery,  2157  metres,  or 
7075  feet.  More  properly  Guanajuato,  which 
see;  also  Fe,  Santa.] 

GUANCABAMBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

Sovemment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito.  It  rises  in  the  serrania  to  the  w.  of 
the  city  of  Loyola,  runs  s.  and  then  turning  its 
course  to  e.  enters,  united  with  the  Sinanchi,  into 
the  Maraiion. 

GUANCABELICA,  a  town  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Angaraes  in  Peru,  the  head  of  the  ^o* 
vernment ;  founded  in  1572  by  the  viceroy  of  that 
kingdom,  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  second  son  of 
the  Count  of  Oropesa,  in  whose  memory  he  gave 
it  the  title  of  Villa  Rica  do  Oropesa.  It  is  situate 
in  a  broken  and  uneven  glen,  formed  by  the  cordirY- 
iera;  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  richest  cities  in 
that  kingdom ;  it  is  also  populous,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  extremely  cold,  and  the  weather  con- 
stantly changing,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  expe* 
perience  in  the  same  day  rain,  frost,  hail,  and 
tempests  of  thtinder  and  lightning.  The  build- 
ings are  of  stones,  mote  or  less  porous,  which  are 
indurated  by  certain  streams  of  warm  water  found 
in  that  neighbourhood.  This  settlement  is  vratered 
by  a  stream,  which  in  the  rainy  season  swells  to  a 
considerable  size,  from  being  joined  by  several 
others  flowing  down  from  the  neighbouring  moan- 
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tain :  it  is  crossed  in  various  parts  by  bridges,  and 
one  of  these  is  of  stone,  and  has  three  arches ;  and 
another  of  two  stones  put  together  in  their  rough 
or  undressed  state.  This  town  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  who  originally  was  always  an  oidor 
of  the  audience  of  Lima,  by  commission,  and  with 
him  two  royal  officers,  an  olguazil  mayor^  and  the 

f>rocurator  of  the  town.  It  has  been  much  noted 
or  its  great  mine  of  quicksilver,  discovered  in 
1563  by  Enrique  Garc^s,  a  Portuguese  ;  and  this 
is  the  only  one  which  is  worked  throughout  alt 
America ;  not  that  there  are  wanting  many  other 
fine  mines  of  this  metal,  but  that  the  quantity  pro- 
duced from  this  is  found  sufficient  for  working  the 
metal  of  all  the  silver  mines  of  Peru.  The  mode 
of  using  this  metal  was  discovered  by  Pedro  Fer- 
nandez de  Velasco,  in  1571.  The  aforesaid  mine 
is  farmed  and  worked  by  a  company  of  40  miners, 
which  number  is  not  always  complete;  and  with 
these  the  king  fixes  upon  a  price  that  he  shall  pay 
for  each  quintal  of  quicksilver ;  when  the  whole  ex- 
tracted from  the  mines  is  regularly  poured  into  the 
royal  coffers,  in  the  working  of  these  mines,  a 
vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  as- 
sist, as  do  also  the  Indians,  ^be  appointment  to 
this  labour  is  called  mita^  and  very  many  are  those 
that  perish  in  the  employ.  This  mine  does  not 
produce  so  much  metal  at  the  present  day  as  it  for- 
merly did,  owing  to  the  great  depth  it  has  ac- 
quired, as  also  from  a  fire  whicn  happened  in 
17()0,  and  which  threatened  to  render  it  useless : 
however,  this  only  led  to  the  discovery  of  other 
mines ;  and  the  fire  has  been  by  great  labour  ex« 
tinguished.  The  town  has  in  its  vicinity  181 
kilns  for  doing  the  business  of  the  mine  ;  and  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  is  one  league  distant  from  the 
town.  In  1735,  the  king  took  away  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Mors  of  the  audience  of  Lima,  arid 
ordered  that  in  their  place  should  be  elected  raea 
intelligent  in  afiairs  of  mineralogy.  [It  is  53  miles 
a),  from  Guamanga  or  Huamanga,  140  5.  e.  from 
Lama,  86  s\  by  r.  from  Tarma,  and  87  e.  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  coast.  In  lat.  18°  56'  j.  Loner. 
74^51' K).]  ^ 

GUANCAY,  a  silver  mine  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guaraachuco  in  Peru.  It 
is  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Chicama,  which  di- 
vides on  this  part  its  jurisdiction  from  that  of 
Caxamarca. 

GUANCAYO,  a  large,  rich,  and  commercial 
settlement  of  the  province  and  coregimienio  of 
Xauxa  in  Peru  ;  situate  in  an  extensive  and  fer- 
tile Uanura^  near  the  river  of  its  name :  this  river 
has  at  its  entrance  a  beautiful  stone  bridge.  The 
settlement  contains  two   parishes,  and  abounds 
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in  exquisite  fruits.    It  is  eight  leagues  from  its 
capital. 
GUANCHACO,  a  seUIement  and  port  of  the 

{irovince  and  carregimiento  of  Truxillo  in  Peru. 
t  is  poor  and  scanty,  and  the  natives  maintain 
themselves  by  catching  fish  and  carrying  their 
spoil  to  a  market  at  the  capital,  or  other  place  in 
the  vicinity,  ako  by  assisting  vessels  or  by  direct* 
ing  the  boats  making  the  port.  This,  although  it 
is  but  little  sheltered  from  the  ivinds,  is  much  fre-* 
quented  by  vessels  coming  from  Lima  and  Pa- 
nam&  ;  and  these  would  suffer  imminent  hazard  of 
being  wrecked  upon  the  bar  of  sand  and  rocks 
which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  portj  but  for  the 
practice  and  cunning  of  tlie  natives.  The  church 
IS  large  and  beautiful,  and  being  built  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  serves  as  a  direction  and  land->mark  to 
vessek.  In  it  is  venerated  an  image  of  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Socorro,  held  in  great  devotion.  M. 
de  la  Martiniere  says,  that  this  port  of  the  S.  sea  is 
in  Braeil,  forgetting  that  the  coasts  of  Peru  and 
Chile  are  exactly  on  the  opposite  8ide>of  America 
to  those  of  Brazil.  This  settlement  is  in  lat.  8^5'  s. 
hong.  78P  58'  w. 

GuANCHACo,  a  point  of  land  on  the-coast  of  the 
same  province  and  corregtmienio  as  the  former 
settlement. 

GUANCHANAMA,  a  seUIement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carregimiento  of  Loza  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

GUANCHES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme ;  it  runs  into  the  N.  8ea>  to 
the  w.  of  the  city  of  Portobelo. 

6UANDARO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Huamantanga. 

GUANDES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
▼emment  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
fises  between  those  of  Ubay  and  Guapaire,  runs 
nearly  due  it.  and  enters  the  Baures. 

G U ANE,  a  large  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Yelez  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of 
an  hot  and  disagreeable  temperature,  and  the  little 
water  that  there  is,  is  bad :  it  contains  150  Indians, 
whose  habits  are  most  perverse,  and  who  are  great 
drunkards  and  idlers,  also  30  white  inhabitants. 
In  its  vicinity  is  found  a  flat  stone  two  yards  and 
an  half  lone,  and  as  many  wide,  encased  in  the 
earth,  and  having  engraved  upon  it  in  bass-relief 
three  human  figures,  with  garments  carved  in  the 
same  manner ;  the  middle  C^ure  has  sandals  and  a 
beard,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  whole  are  five  lines, 
written  in  letters  that  no  one  who  has  looked  at 
them  can  make  out.    Close  to  the  same  stone  runs 
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H  quArada^  or  broken  and  unev^i  territory,  called 
De  los  Santos. 

GUANEROS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada,  to  the  n.  e.  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bogol4,  and  to  the  n. 
of  the  river  Apure.  Tbey  are  of  a  docile  and 
pacific  nature,  and  many  of  them  have  been  re- 
duced to  live  in  a  settlement. 

GuANERos,  a  river  of  the  province  and  eovern«^ 
ment  of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  in  the  sierra  lyevada^ 
runs  s*  and  inclining  to  the  s.  e  enters  the  Apure.  . 

GUANGO,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Valladolid  in 
Nueva  Espana,  and  of  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Mechoacan  ;  situate  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow* 
It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  inhabited  by  12  fami- 
lies of  Spaniards  and  Mulattoes,  and  82  of  Indians. 
It  has  a  convent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  San 
Agustin  ;  and  in  its  district  are  various  cultivated 
estates,  in  which  reside  33  families  of  Spaniards, 
SO  of  Musieesy  and  66  of  Mulattoes,  all  of  whom 
are  employed  in  agriculture.  It  is  14  leagues  «•- 
of  the  capital,  Pasquaro^ 

GUANICA,  a  port  of  the  island  San  Juan  de 
Puertorico,  on  the  s.  coast. 

GUANICO,  SiBRBAs  i>E,  some  very  lofty 
and  long-extended  mountains  of  the  province  and 

Svemmait  of  Santiago  de  Veragua,  in  the  king- 
m  of  Tierra  Firme.  They  run  from  e.  to  w.  in 
the  extremity  washed  by  the  S.  sea,  being  eight 
leagues  distant  from  the  same. 

GUANIMO&O,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Tuxp&n,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Mara- 
vatio,'in  Nueva  Espana,  and  of  the  bishopric  of 
Mechoacan.  It  contains  18  families  of  Indians, 
and  lies  half  a  league  to  the  it.  of  its  head  settie- 
ment. 

.  G  UANIPA,  Mesa  de,  a  lofty  promontory  of 
land,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Cumani. 
Its  skirts  consist  of  a  long  stretch  of  hilly  country, 
and  of  broken,  uneven, clay  ish  grounds.  It  is  from 
35  to  40  leagues  across,  and  in  some  parts  50.  Its 
top  is  all  level,  forming  a  continued  flat  pkun ;  the 
soil  is  sandy,  parched,  and  lacking  water.  On 
the  sides  of  the  Mesa  are,  howjever,  large  open- 
ings or  chasms,  and  in  Uie  centre  of  these  are 
woods  of  palms  resembling  those  of  dates,  called 
here  moriche.  From  these  chasms  issue  out  water, 
in  such  quantities  as  to  form  some  cohsideraUe 
rivers. 

GuANiPA,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
and  government  of  Cumand.  It  rises  in  the 
former  table-land,  and  enters  into  tha  Guaia* 
piche* 
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GUANO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito ;  situate  on  a  deligbtfnl  spot,  abounding  in 
the  most  exquisite  of  the  European  fruits,  besides 
those  peculiar  to  the  region.  It  is  of  a  benign  and 
healthy  climate,  celebrated  for  its  good  manufac- 
tures and  woollen  stockings  mode  by  the  Indians, 
and  with  which  article  a  great  trade  is  maintained 
with  the  provinces  of  Popay&n,  Choc6,  and  Bar- 
bacoas.  In  its  district  is  a  rich  country  estate 
called  El6n.  The  settlement  is  seven  miles  n.  e. 
of  Riobamba,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name ; 
in  lat.  P  34'  s.  and  long.  78°  28'  w. 

Guano,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  rorre^tmfeitto  of  Arica 
in  Peru,  to  the  s.  of  this  town,  and  n.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Atacama ;  in  lat.  S0°  \9  s» 

GUANOAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  on 
the  confines  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Paraguay,  to  the  n. ;  amongst  whom  dwell  many 
refugee  Spaniards.  Of  these  Indians  we  know 
nothing  more  than  that  they  are  very  idle,  and  lead 
a  loitering  life  through  the  woods,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  rivers,  maintaining  themsdves  by 
fishingand  the  chase.  This  nation  is  above  100 
leagues  distant  from  the  settlements  of  the  missions 
ofParaguav- 

GUANOZAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito;  situate  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  which 
enters  the  river  Giron. 

QUANTA,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  n.  and  n.  w.  by  the  province  of 
Xauxa,  n.  e.  and  e.  by  the  mountains  of  the  Andes, 
and  f .  and  s.  w.  by  the  province  of  Angaraes, 
and  partly  by  the  jurisdiction  of  Guamanga  and 
that  of  Castro  Virreyna  ;  on  the  s*  e.  it  touches 
upon  the  provinces  of  Andahuailas  and  Vilcas- 
huaman  :  it  extends  in  length,  from  the  province 
of  Xauxa  to  that  of  Andahuailas,  60  leagues  in  a 
direction  from  n.  ».  to  s.  e.  being  40  leagues 
wide.*  Its  situation  is,  for  the  most  part,  on 
heights  or  mid-lands,  where  the  cold  is  consider- 
able ;  the  rest  cdnsists  of  quebradas  or  broken  glens, 
ofagdod  and  even  warm  lemperature,  although 
it  is  altogether  scarce  of  llanuraf.  In  this  pro- 
vince are  cultivitted  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  seeds, 
nor  is  it  without  sugar-cane  grounds.  Towards 
the  part  bounded  by  the  mountains,  are  gathered 
tolerable  crops  of  coca  and  other  fruits.  Here  are 
breeds  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  although  not  in  the 
greatest  abundance  ;  also  various  estates  belonging 
to  the  settlements  of  San  Pedro  de  Guanta  and  San 
Juan  de  Tambos,  where  the  quantity  of  eoca  i$ 
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the  greatest,  the  crops  being  gathered  three  times 
a^ear,  and  regular^  exceeding  88,000  arrobasy 
of  32  lbs.  each,  and  the  same  being  carried  to 
Guancabelica,  and  other  parts  where  there  are 
mines,  and  sold  at  eight  dollars  the  arroba:  this, 
indeed,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of 
this  province*  In  the  woods  are  found  many 
curious  ihings,  such  as  dragon's  blood,  cinnamon, 
bees  honey,  which  is  found  in  the  trunks  of  trees; 
and  some  of  these  are  so  large  that  eight  men,  with 
their  arms  extended,  cannot  encompass  them. 
Here  are  likewise  bees  which  breed  underground, 
tigers  of  more  beautiful  skin  than  those  ofAfrica, 
mountain-cats,  hedge-hogs,  bears,  wild  boars, 
cows,  and  wild  horses,  turkeys,  doves,  partridges, 
also  a  tree  called  |»/co,  the  shade  of  which  causes 
an  universal  itching  over  the  whole  bodv  to  those 
who  come  near  its  influence,  and  lastly,  many 
rare  herbs,  which  would  afford  much  occupation 
and  amusement  to  the  botanist.  There  is  scarcely 
any  silver  mine  here  worth  mentioning ;  but  there 
are  mines  of  lead  and  of  salt  so  abundant,  that  of 
this  latter  article  large  quantities  are  taken  to  the 
immediate  provinces  for  worl^ing  the  silver. 
Amongst  the  rivers  of  the  province,  the  largest  is 
that  which  flows  down  tnrough  the  province  of 
Xauxa,  and  which  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarma 
from  the  lake  called  Cinchaicocha,  the  same  pre- 
serving the  name  of  the  Maranon,  which  was 
given  it  by  the  Spaniards,  although  amongst  the 
Indians  it  still  preserves  the  name  of  Angoyaco. 
This  river  divides  this  province  from  that  of  An- 
garaes ;  and  making  an  inflexion  from  s.  xd.  to  e. 
forms  a  peninsula  called  the  island -of  Tayacaxa: 
it  abounds  in  many  delicate  sorts  of  fish,  and  has, 
for  a  pass  into  the  aforesaid  province,  a  strong 
bridge,  the  same  being  the  route  by  which  lays  the 
royal  road  leading  from  Cuzco,  and  called  the 
Brideeof  Iscucaclm.  There  is  also  another  bridge, 
called  Criznejas,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  in 
the  settlement  of  Mayoc.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  10,000,  of  all  sexes  and  ages.  The  principal 
settlement  is  San  Pedro  de  Guanta,  six  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Guamanga.  Its  corregidor  used 
to  have  a  repartimiento  of  1 19,S00  dollars,  and  it 
paid  an  alcavata  of  953  dollars  yearly.  The  po- 
pulation consistsof  the  foUowing  s^lements,  divid- 
ed into  IS  curacies : 

S.  Pedro  de  Guanta,  S.  Juan  de  Chikas, 

San  Juan  de  Tambo,         S.  Miguel, 
S.  Juan  de   Guaman-    San  Salvador  de  Osno, 
guilia,  S.  Marcos  de  Chilua, 

Seqoe,  Ptoayata, 

HuaiUay,  Macachacre^ 
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Hiiaicl)ao> 
Vincbos, 
Qiiinoa, 
Tambilloy 
TicHas, 
Churcainx^a, 
Corai, 

Colcabamba^ 
OcorOf 
Huallisa, 
Roccha, 
Surcobamba, 
Neq  ueb  uaicondor, 
Yincfaos  dela  Sal, 
Acocra, 
Ayari, 

Paucarbanibilla, 
Santiago  de  Tucuma, 
Aachae, 

S.  Pedracle  Pampas, 
GUANTANAMO. 


Toogot) 
Huachicolpai 
Socos, 
Paccba, 
Piccha, 
Locroja, 
Hunchor, 
Anco, 

Acoslamba,    . 
Salcabamba^ 
lU, 

Santiago, 

San  P^ro  de  la  Sal, 
Mayoc, 
Paucarbamba, 
Santa  Clara  de  Cosoie, 
TocIIacuri, 
Huaribamba, 
Santiago  de  Piechos, 
Ajacacba. 
See  Cumberland. 
GUANTAR,  a  river  of  tbe  province  and  go- 
vernment or  Cumani. 

GUANUCO,  or  Huanuco,  a  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Peru,  bounded  n,  and  e^  by  tbe 
province  of  tbe  infidel  Indians,  s*  e.  and  s.  by  tbe 
province  of  Tarma,  and  w.  by  tbe  s.  part  of  tbe 
province  of  Guainalies.  Its  temperature  is  be* 
nign  and  healtby,  its  territory  fertile  and  abound- 
.ingin  fruit  and  seeds.  In  it  is  gatbered  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  pepper  and  cotton,  and  bere  are  good 
breeds  of  cattle ;  also  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  moun- 
tainoas  part  mucb  coca,  wbicb  is  usually  carried 
to  Tarma.  Tbe  district  is,  as  it  were,  situate  in  a 
valley,  vbich  be^ns  at  Tarma,  and  ends  in  tbe 
mountains.  Tbis  province  is  watered  by  two 
rivers,  tbe  one  called  Pilcomayo,  wbicb  flows 
from  Tarma,  tbe  otber  Visacaca,  in  the  limits  of 
the  province  of  Guamalies:  these  rivers  unite  at  a 
small  distance  from  tbe  city  of  Guanuco,  and  run 
fi.  through  tbe  mountains.  Contiguous  to  tbis 
province  are  the  Panataguas  Indians,  amongst 
whom  there  were  formerly  good  redi/ccfon€5/  but 
these  have  been  lost  through  the  natives  having 
retired  to  the  mountains,  after  having  killed  their 
pastors  of  the  religious  order  of  S.  Francisco.  At 
present,  however,  there  are  existing  other  missions, 
which  are  kept  up  by  tbe  monks  of  the  college  ot 
Ocopa ;  such  is  tbe  settlement  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Rosa,  and  such  are  many  others  which  have 
not  yet  acquired  any  very  great  perfection.  La 
Martiniere,  following  the  errors  in  thedescriptions 
of  J  uan  Laet,  says  that  tbis  province  is  watered  by 
the  river  Maranon,  although  tbe  same  is  2S  leagues 
to  tbe  w.  in  the  province  of  Tarma.    It  has  only 


three  settlements  with  curacies,  and  14  others  an- 
nexed :  the  which  are, 
S.  Miguel  de  Huacar,       Cair&n, 
Santa  Marta  del  Valle,      Pillao, 
.  Churubamba,  Conchamarca, 

Pachabambai  Cani, 

Pachacoto,  Acomayo, 

Pumacucho,  Churubamba, 

Chincb&c,  Llacon^ 

Nayota,  Panao, 

Chaulan, 

Its  repartimiento  was  50,000  dollars,  and  it  used 
to  pay  an  alccmala  of  400  yearly. 

Of  the  same  name  is  the  capital  of  this  province, 
founded  by  Gon[>ez  de  Alvarado,  in  1539,  with 
the  title  of  Leon  de  Guanuco  de  los  Caballeros. 
It  was  afterwards  re-established  by  Pedro  Barroso, 
in  1540,  and  then  finally  perfected  by  Pedro  de 
Puelles  in  1543.  Its  first  mhabitants  were  prtn* 
cipally  those  who  followed  the  royal  standard  in 
the  wars  of  Pizarro  and  Almagros.  Shortly  after 
its  first  establishment  in  the  spot  called  Guanuco 
el  Viejo,  it  was  removed  to  where  it  now  stands, 
by  order  of  the  Licentiate  Vaca  de  Castro,  go- 
vernor of  Peru.  In  tbe  time  of  the  viceroy  the 
Marquis  of  Canete,  there  was  given  to  it  the  title  of 
Most  Noble  and  Most  Loyal,  and  a  shield  for  its 
arms.  It  was  a  very  populous  and  large  city,  of 
an  handsome  plant  and  beautiful  edifices;  its 
cabUdOy  which  consisted  of  officers  and  correspond- 
ing employments,  was  much  distinguished,  and 
the  corr^gtdor'f  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Conchucos,  Guamalies,  Caxatamba, 
Chincbaicocha,  Tarma,  and  Guailas ;  and  even 
after  that  there  were  made  separate  corregimierUot^ 
there  was  reserved  to  this  the  authority  of  chief 
judge  of  appeals  in  the  first  instance.  At  present  it 
is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village.  It  stands  in  tlie 
royal  road  of  the  Incas ;  and  every  here  and  there 
are  to  be  seen  tbe  ruins  of  some  of  their  superb 
edifices,  and  most  conspicuous  amongst  the  rest 
the  royal  palace  and  temple  of  tbe  sun.  h  is  near 
the  river  Pilcomayo,  which  passes  by,  united  with 
the  Visacaca.  Its  territory  is  pleasant  and  fertile 
in  all  kinds  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  and  of 
which  are  made  conserves  much  esteemed  at 
Lima  and  in  the  other  provinces.  The  parochial 
church,  as  well  as  its  three  convents,  are  extremely 
poor ;  so  also  are  its  inhabitants,  although  they  are 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  noble  families ;  in- 
deed,  the  only  mark  of  grandeur  remaining  to  it  is 
the  privilege  of  receiving  in  its  cabildo  the  corregi* 
dors  and  ministers  of  the  five  provinces  aforesaid, 
which  were  formerly  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  it 
is  in  lat.  lO""  6'  s.  and  long.  75"^  36'  w. 
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GuANTTCOy  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Gua- 
maliesy  called  Guanuco  el  Viejo,  which  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  former  province ;  founded 
bj  Juan  Gomez  de  Alvarado,  in  1539. 

GUANUJO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiefdo  of  Tunja  in  the  Niievo  Reyno'  de 
Granada. 

GUAPACHOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Tucuman, 
upon  the  confines  of  ^raguay.  Xhey  dwell  be- 
tween the  rirers  Bennejo  and  Salado,  amongst  the 
woods,  just  like  wild  beasts,  and  beyond  this  their 
customs  are  but  little  known. 

GUAPAIG,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province 
of  CharcasinPeru.  It  runs  IS  leagues  off  from 
the  capital,  and  enters  the  river  Plata. 

GUAPAIRE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingaom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  between  the  rivers  Ubay  and  Baures,  runs  if. 
inclining  to  n. ».  a),  and  enters  the  last  of  the 
two  rivers  aforesaid. 

GUAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

GUAPANOYA,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcMia 
mayor  of  Metepec  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
SO  families  of  Indians. 

GUAPARATI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Sergipe  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the 
coast,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
grand  river  of  San  Francisco  and  that  of  Siru- 
gipa. 

GUAPAY.    See  Madera. 

GUAPE,  an  abundant  and  noted  stream  of  the 
Nuevo  Re^'no  de  Granada,  which  rises  in  the  cor- 
dillera  of  retUy  runs  for  many  leagues,  collecting 
the  waters  of  other  rivers,  traverses  the  province 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  and  enters  the  Ori- 
noco. 

GUAPETUBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  n.  e. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  point  of  Danicfand 
the  river  Gororasu. 

GUAPI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
reginiiento  of  Pacages  in  Peru. 

GUAPIUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  lea  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the  cordillera^ 
runs  rv.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  rocks  of 
Nasca. 

GIjAPIS,  or  GuAipiES,  a  barbarous  nation 
of  Indians,  divided  into  different  tribes,  who  dwell 
in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Fosca,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  The  greater  part  of 
them  have  their  habitations  on  the  shores  of  the 
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riverPapamene,and  they  are  bounded  on  the  e.n.e. 
by  the  nation  of  the  Macos.  Hernan  Perez  de 
Quesada  discovered  the  Guapis  in  1542.  The 
climate  of  their  country  is  extremely  cold. 

GU APO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  one  of  the  four  which  enter 
the  Cuyuni  by  the  n.  side. 

GuAPo,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela.  It  rises  in  the  sierra 
which  divides  this  province  from  that  of  Cumani, 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  Tuy,  a  liUle  before  this  enters 
the  sea. 

GUAPORE,  a  river  of  the  country  and  pro- 
vince of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territorv  ofMato- 
groso,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.     See  Itenbs. 

GUAPULO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
jurisdiction  of  Quito,  in  the  district  of  Las  Cinco 
Leguas  de  la  Capital,  lying  two  leagues  distant 
from  Quito.  It  is  small,  and  situate  on  a  narrow 
llanuray  lying  between  the  mountains,  and  watered 
bjr  the  river  Machangara.  It  is  celebrated  for  a 
miraculous  image  ofNucstra  Senora  de  Guada- 
lupe, which,  bearing  also  the  name  of  the  settle- 
ment, is  venerated  in  the  church  here,  and  held 
in  particular  reverence  by  the  inhabitants  of  Quito, 
who  look  upon  it  as  their  protectress  ;  and  conse- 
quently, in  times  of  epidemic  disorders,  bad  sea- 
sons, earthquakes,  or  explosions  of  volcanoes, 
cause  it  to  be  carried  to  the  city  in  a  long  proces- 
sion by  the  two  cabildoSy  and  to  be  placed  in  the 
cathedral  there.  The  temple  of  this  settlement  is 
magnificent  and  of  beautiful  architecture,  hav- 
ing a  superb  cupola,  and  being  richly  adorned 
with  many  valuable  je^vels,  which  have  b^n  de- 
posited there  by  many  of  the  faithful.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  place  of  holy  retreat  by  some  devout 
priests.     In  Int.  10'  W  s. 

GUAQUECHULA,  a  settlement  and  bead 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  a/ic^/^fta  mayor  oi 
Atrisco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  a  convent 
of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  1030 
families  of  Indians,  and  60  of  Spaniards,  Mus" 
tees,  and  Mulattoes,  including  those  of  the  wards 
of  its  district. 

GUAQUILPA,  San  Marcos  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  afcaldia  mayor  of  Tezcoco  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Capulalpa. 

GUARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela;  situate  nearly  «.  of  the 
city  of  Barquisimeto,  half-way  between  this  and 
the  city  of  San  Felipe^ 

GUARABE,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  erf*  Ci« 
naloa. 
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GUARABI,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do* 
mingo,  rising  near  the  it.  coast.  It  riins  n.  and 
enters  the  Jaqnes  or  James. 

GUARACAPONOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of 
Indians,  of  the' Nuevo  Rejnode  Granada,  n.  of 
the  river  Apure,  bounded  by  the  Agnalos  and  Gua- 
neros.     They  are  quiet,  pacific,  and  docile. 

GUARACAYO,  a  narrow  pass  of  the  river 
MaraJion  or  Amazonas,  in  the  province  and  go* 
vernmentof  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  is  before  you  coine  to  La  Grande  del 
Pongo. 

GTJARACHI,  an  island  of  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantines. 

GUARACHITA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
setUement  of  Zanguio,  and  tdcalAa  mai/or  of 
Zamora,  in  Nueva  Tlspafia ;  situate  on  a  sWampy 

flain.     It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  contains 
1  families  of  Indians.    It  is  five  leagues  o.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

GUARAGUEY,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  rises  in  the  valley 
of  Guaba,  near  the  n.  coast,  runs  n.  n.  w.  and 
enters  the  sea  opposite  the  shoal  of  the  Coque 
Vielle. 

GUARAHU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
iainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  between  the  river  Per* 
pura  and  the  rock  of  Porcelados. 

GUARAICUS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  dwell  in  the  woods  to  the  w.  of  the  river  Putu- 
mayu.  The^  live  a  wandering  life,  without  any 
fixed  habitation,  and  are  di  vid<3  into  various  tribes 
of  different  names. 

GUARAIGUAZU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pernambnco  in  Brazil,  also  called 
Rio  Roxo,  and  Rio  de  San  Antonio  el  Grande, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  called  De  San  An* 
tonio  el  Uhico.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Atlantic, 
forming  a  bay,  called    Port   Calvo^   in  lat.  9^ 

GUARAMAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  which  rises  near 
the  town  of  San  Sebastian,  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
Guarico. 

GUARAMBARE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Itapucaguazu.  [It  consists  of  Indians, 
and  lies  a  little  from  the  e.  bank  of  the  Paraguay, 
about  15  miles  s,  e.  from  Asuncion,  in  lat.  25^ 
gy  48^  s.  and  long.  67°  SO^  16^  w.] 

GcARAMBARE,  a  rivcr  of  the  province  and 
govemnient  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  Xcxu  V,  and  enters  the  Paraguay,  between 
the  Xexuy  ancl  the  Mboeri. 

G  U  A  RAN  A ,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
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and  government  of  Venezuela,  la  the  peninsula 
of  Paraguana,  opposite  the  w. 

GUARANACACOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of 
Indians,  but  little  known,  who  inhabit  the  moun* 
tains  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Maranon,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayari. 

GUARANDA,  a  large  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  carregimiefito  of  Ghimbo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito.  Its  population  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Indians  and  Musteesj  there  being  very 
few  Spaniards.  It  is  of  an  extremely  cold  tempe- 
rature, and  a  place  of  great  trafiic  and  commerce, 
from  its  being  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Guayaquil,  and  lying  in  the  direct  road 
to  Quito.  In  the  winter,  however,  all  communi- 
cation by  this  route  ceases, sbice  the  roads  are  then 
impassable.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  pdramo  of 
Chimborazo,  and  many  estates  for  breeding  of 
horses,  where  also  mules  are  kept,  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  settlement  following 
the  occupation  of  carriers.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  corre^idovy  and  although  the  capital  of  the 
province  is  of  the  same  name  as  the  province  itself, 
yet  in  realty  is  this  the  capital,  as  well  from  its 
natural  advantages  as  from  its  population.  In 
lat.  P  S7'  s. 

GUARANIS,  orGuARANiBs,  a  nation  of  In« 
dians,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Para- 
guay, towards  the  e.  in  the  territory  irrigated  by 
the  river  Uruguay.  It  reaches  on  the  n.  w.  as  far 
as  the  river  Parana,  and  on  the  s.  e.  as  the  lU 
bicuy,  n.  as  far  as  the  Iguazu,  and  s.  as  far  as  the 
Negro.  These  Indians  are  very  valorous,  agile, 
and  robust.  The  Jesuits  in  their  missions  formra 
of  them  a  flourishing  Christian  republic,  the  his- 
tory of  which  has  b%n  written  in  Italian  by  the 
celebrated  Muratory.  See  articles  Urtguay  and 
Parana,  falso  additional  matter  respecting  the 
history  ana  state  of  Brazil.] 

GUARAPICHE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cuman&  in  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  in  the  most  lofty  part  of  the  serramaf  in  the 

Elace  called  Cocoyar;  and  running  s,  acconlinff  to 
fon  Joseph  Digu ja,  and  e..  according  to  the  Ex- 
Jesuit  Coleti,  with  many  windings  through  the 
mountains  and  unknown  countries  inhabited  by 
barbarian  nations,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado, Guatatar,  Guayuta,  Punceres,  and  Caripe, 
incorporates  itself  with  the  Areo  and  others  of  less 
note,  and  flows  down  to  the  llano  by  the  missions 
of  Sian  Felix  and  Caicara ;  and  here  it  begins  to 
flow  round  the  mountain  in  so  formidable  a  stream, 
from  the  number  of  streams  it  has  collected,  that  it 
is  navigable  for  bilanders  and  other  small'craft,  un- 
til where  it  enters  through  the  Areo  into  the  Cano 
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de  Terettn ;  and  to  this  spot  ate  brought  the  cattle 
ivhich  are  conveyed  through  the  back  of  this  pro* 
vince  from  the  provinces  of  Caracas  and  JBarce- 
looa.  It  should  be  observed,  that  some  vessels 
have  been  known  to  have  arrived  from  the  above* 
mentioned  spot  as  &r  as  the  lake  of  Areo. 
From  the  mouths  of  the  Areo,  it  was  usual 
to  navigate  as  far  as  the  mission  of  Caicara  or 
Guayuta ;  but  this  practice, has  been  put  a  stop  to, 
through  the  excessive  thickness  of  the  trees  and 
shrufa»  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  these,  as  well  as  all  other  rubbish 
that  might  have  collected,  would  have  been  cleared 
awny  by  the  contraband  traders  in  cattle,  but  for 
some  further  difficulties  arising  in  the  number  of 
shoal  places,  such  as  to  oblige  them  to  cause  the 
cattle  to  pass  by  means  of  fording  or  swimming ; 
and  this  more  especially  near  the  dbresaid  mission 
of  Caicara  :  from  thence  they  proceed  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Punceres,  and  in  the  place  which  is 
called  the  Cailo  or  channel,  they  form  certain 
rafts,  for  which  the  number  of  trunks  of  trees 
found  here  afford  every  facility.  All  the  valleys 
on  the  shores  of  this  river  are  most  fertile  in  cacao; 
but  they  are  peopled  only  by  the  missions  of  the 
reliffious  Capuchms  of  Aragon.  It  enters  the  sea 
in  t ne  gulf  of  Paria,  between  the  point  of  Paria  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  in  lat.  lO'  8'  n. 

GUARAPINANGA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro* 
Ttnee  and  captaxMhip  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Bra* 
sil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river  of  the 
sanM  name. 

GuARAPiiTAirGA,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Espiritu  Santo. 

GrUARAPO,  a  large  arm  of  the  river  Apure, 
by  which  this  communicates  with  the  Portuguesa. 

GUARAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  La  Grita,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Maracaibo.  It  is  very  scanty  and  poor,  al* 
Ihouffh  of  a  good  temperature  and  fertile  soil. 

GCJARAItE,  a  settlement  oS  the  jurisdiction 
and  akalAa  maifor  of  Nat&,  in  the  government  of 
Panami  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  a  river  of  the  coast  of  the  8.  sea,  on  a 
strip  of  land  near  the  town  of  Los  Santos. 

GuARARE,  a  small  isle  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  former  akaU&a  mayor;  two  leagues 
from  the  coast  and  the  former  settlement. 

GUARAUNO,  Canos  db,  the  arms  or  chan- 
nels tbrmed  bv  the  river  Orinoco  and  some  islands-; 
the  one  and  the  other  taking  their  names  from  the 
Indians. 

GUARAUN08,  a  barbarous  nation  oi  Indians, 


inhabiting  flie  isles  formed  by  the  Orinoco  at  its 
mouth  or  entrance.  At  the  time  of  the  highest 
rising  of  the  river  the  islands  are  completdy  over- 
flown ;  and  then  the  barbarian  inhabitants  betake 
themselves  io  the  tops  of  trees,  where  they  make 
themselves  huts  capable  of  containing  a  family  of 
six  or  seven  persons,  and  maintain  Uiemselves  by 
fish  and  roots  dried  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  flour. 

GUARAYOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
descended  from  the  Moxos,  inhabiting  the  spacious 
llanuras  n.  of  the  Paraguay,  between  the  rivers 
Iraibay  and  Ubay.  These  barbarians  extend  their 
hostile  incursions  as  far  as  the  river  Guabis  and  the 
lake  of  Los  Xarayes.  To  them  belong  the  tribes 
of  the  Araaybay bas  and  the  Carabares.  They  are 
ferocious  and  warlike,  and  cannibals ;  lead  a  con- 
tinually wandering  life,  and  give  as  a  reason  for 
their  often  quitting  their  place  of  abode,  that  they 
hear  the  cries  of  those  they  have  eaten. 

GUARCO,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  on  the  coast  of 
*Peru,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  and 
corregimfcnto  of  Cafiete,  from  whence  it  lies  two 
leagues  to  the  w.  It  is  convenient  only  for  small 
vessels,  and  but  little  screened  from  the  winds.  la 
lat.  IS^  s. 

GuABco,  a  deli^htfol  and  fertile  Uanurm  of  the 
province  in  which  is  the  former  port.  Its  cUmate 
IS  excellent,  and  it  was  formerly  well  peopled  with 
Indians,  although  at  present  very  thinly  inhabited. 
In  it  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  fintress 
which  belonged  to  the  Incas,  standing  on  an  emi- 
nent situation  on  the  sea*coast,  and  from  it  were 
stairs  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  leading  down  into  tihe 
sea.  In  this  castle  were  kept  many  treasures, 
which,  it  is  said,  wero,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniiuds,  thrown  into  the  sea,  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  their  hands. 

GUARENAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela;  situate  near  the  sea- 
coast,  to  the  e.  of  Guaira. 

GUAR£Y,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  w*  and 
enters  the  Uruguay,  between  the  rivers  Covoyama 
and  Guatuv. 

GUARiA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  formed  by  a  d€sague  or  waste- 
water of  the  Madera,  upon  tne  shore  of  this  river, 
and  between  the  rivers  Pirajauffuara  and  Aricoria. 

GUARICHICO,  a  river  m  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
rfuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  $.  of  the 
Apure,  and  running  n.  enters  the  same,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Lucia. 

GUARICO,  a  city  of  then,  part  of  the  island  of 
SL  Domingo,  one  ctihe  Antilles,  in  the  French  ter* 
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Tiiory.  It  IS  nearlj  half  a  league  in  lengtli,  and 
contains  from  14  to  ]5,000  inhabitants,  who  are 
Europeans,  Creoles,  Negroes,  Mnlattoes,  and 
other  casts.  It  has  a  very  good  parish  church,  a 
beautiful  plaza,  a  college  which  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits,  a  convent  of  monks  of  the  religious  order 
of  San  Francisco,  another  of  nuns,  and  an  hos-* 
pitaL  The  citj  lies  open,  without  other  defence 
than  a  simple  rampart,  but  within  it  is  well  gar- 
risoned, its  territory  is  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation.  The  whole  of  the  drudgery  is  done 
by  the  Negroes,  and  many  are  the  French  families 
who  have  realized  large  fortunes  here  by  merchan- 
dise* Here  are  numerous  plantations  of  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  indigo,  and  coffee;  and  of  these 
the  product  is  so  large  that  there  is  an  annual  ex- 
portation to  France  of  30,000  tons.  It  is  a  colony 
much  prized,  not  so  much  from  what  has  been 
just  stated,  as  from  the  circumstance,  that  not  less 
than  160  vessels,  of  from  150  to  500  tons  each,  ar- 
rive here  annually,  loaded  with  rich  merchandise 
and  provisions,  by  each  of  which  is  returned  in 
favour  of  France  a  sum  of  more  than  40,000  d<ri- 
lars  in  specie ;  so  that  it  produces,  for  the  mother 
country,  more  than  a  miliioo  of  dollars,  besides  its 
natural  productions.  This  city  not  being  able  to 
consume  even  a  fourth  part  of  the  efiects  which 
enter  it,  carries  on  a  very  great  trade  with  the 
other  Spanish  ports  of  the  Havana,  Santa  Marta, 
Cartagena,  Tierra  Firme,  Nicaragua,  and  Hon- 
duras. The  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of 
the  president  ot  St.  Domingo,  Don  Francisco  Se- 
gura  y  Sandoval,  took  possession  of  it  in  I()91, 
after  naving  gained  a  complete  victory  against  the 
French.     Lat.  19°  48'  n.     Long.  72°  13'  w. 

GuARico,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Venezuela,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  8.  of  the  lake  Tacarigua, 
and  making  a  grand  bend,  with  many  inflexions, 
enters  the  Orinoco,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  an 
isthmus,  which,  but  for  the  small  and  narrow 
strip  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  mainland,  might 
well  be  considered  an  island.  Before  its  entrance 
into  this  river,  it  receives  the  waters  of  several 
others. 

GUARICOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo ;  situate  to  the  s.  at  a 
small  distance  from  tlie  city  of  Tncuyo,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  this  name. 

GUARICURA,  an  island  of  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea ;  formed 
by  an  arm  of  the  Yarauca.  Mr.  Bellin,  in  his  de- 
scription, calls  it  Guajiara. 

GUARIMINA,  a  settlement  of  the  prorince 
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of  Guayana,  and  government  of  Cuman& ;  one  of 
the  missions  held  there  by  the  Capuchin  Catalo« 
nian  fathers ;  and  in  the  district  of  which  these  boldi 
for  their  subsistence,  an  estate  of  neat  cattle  ^ 
about  160  head  ;  the  which  continue  to  multiply 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  through  the  goodness 
of  the  water,  pastures,  and  temperature. 

GUARINA,  a  spacious,  extensive,  and  fertile 
llanura  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  near  the  lake  Ti- 
ticaca ;  celebrated  for  the  famous  battle  which 
was  fought  here,  in  1547,  between  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro  and  Die^o  Centeno,  the  latter  having  com* 
manded  the  kmg's  troops,  and  experienced  a  rout. 

GUARINO,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Los 
Marquetones  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Magdalena  above  the  city 
of  Mariouita. 

GUARINUMAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians^ 
who  inhabit  the  wooids  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Cayari,  to  the  s.  of  the  Marafion,  m  the  country 
of  the  Amasonas.  It  is  a  warlike  nation,  and 
maintains  itself  by  fishing  and  the  chase.  Some 
call  them  the  Garinomas. 

GUARIPO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  tlie  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  small,  runs  e.  aad  en* 
ters  the  Orinoco  by  the  o.  side. 

[GUARISAMEY,  some  very  old  mines  on  the 
roM  from  Durango  to  Copola  in  Noeva  Espafia* 
Population,  3,800.1 

GUARISIPA,  a  lar^  island  of  the  river  Ori- 
noco, near  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  oppoute  the 
city  of  Santo  Tomi  de  la  Gaayana. 

GUARISTEMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Xaltoc&n,  and  alcabUa 
maj/or  of  Tepic,  in  Nueva  Espafta.  It  is  of  a  hot 
temperature,  contains  50  families  of  Indians,  whose 
commerce  is  in  cotton,  maize,  and  fruit ;  and  in 
its  district  are  many  rancheriasy  or  temporary 
habitations,  for  the  use  of  labourers.  It  is  ten 
leagues  i.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

GUARITICA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernnient  of  Cuman&»  It  lies  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  from  the  waters  of  which  it  is 
formed  when  this  river  throws  out  its  arms  to  enter 
the  sea. 

GUARIVE,  Sak  Jvan  de,  a  settlement  of  the 

{irovinceof  Pirit^  in  the  government  of  Venesuehu 
t  has  ceased  to  exist  since  its  destruction  by  the 
Caribes,  in  1680. 

GUARNf  £Y,  or  Guabmat,  as  some  will  hare 
it,  and  is  called  by  the  Indians  Hualmi,  alaige 
settlement  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Santa  in  Pern ;  situate  on  a  spacious  poun,  which 
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gives  it  its  namei  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  ^ith 
a  port,  which)  although  smalli  is  much  frequented 
by  vessels,  owing  to  the  place  being  the  residence 
of  the  corregidor^  who  used  to  reside  at  Santa. 
It  bad  a  fort  for  its  defence,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain,  from  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  the 
Dutch  pirate,  George  Spilberg,  in  1615.  Lat. 
10°  &  s.    Long.  78^w. 

GUARMICOCHA.    See  Huarmicocha. 

GUAROCHIRI,  a  province  and  corr^gtmieit/o 
of  Peru ;  commencing  w*  five  leagues  from  Lima, 
where  the  corregimiento  of  Cercado  terminates. 
It  is  bounded  n.  by  the  province  of  Canta,  n.  w.  by 
that  of  Tarma,  and  e.  by  that  of  Xauja.  It  is  90 
leagues  long  from  n.w,  to  s.  e,  and  14  wide.  The 
temperature  is  for  the  roost  part  cold,  from  its  ly« 
ing  nearly  alto^ther  close  to  the  Cordillera^  and 
particularly  so  m  those  parts  towards  the  w. ;  but 
in  the  quebradas  it  enjoys  a  mild  climate ;  and  here 
are  gathered  in  abundance  seeds,  fruits,  and  vege* 
tables,  which  are  carried  for  sale  to  Lima,  when, 
through  the  fickleness  of  the  seasons  there,  they 
stand  in  need  of  supplies.  In  the  market  of  this 
city  are  bought  paUaSy  pomegranates,  strawberries, 
gavabasy  palliuos^  pears,  &c.  Its  rivers  are  few, 
altnouffh  there  are  various  streams  which  irrigate 
it,  and  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  rains  and  the 
snow  with  which  the  mountains  are  continually 
covered.  In  the  settlement  of  Yauli  are  found 
fountains  of  hot  medicinal  water,  good  for  the  cure 
of  many  infirmities.  The  river  which  passes 
through  Lima  rises  in  this  province ;  and  some  of 
its  waters  flow  into  the  provmce  of  Canete,  passing 
through  the  province  of  Mala.  It  is  stocked  with 
fish,  with  which  the  province  is  supplied,  and  the 
surplus  of  which  is  carried  to  be  sold  on  the 
coast.  This  province  has  many  silver  mines, 
which  were  formerly  abundant ;  and  a  few,  at  the 
present  day,  are  worked ,  which  aflford  only  moderate 
profit.  The  mine  called  Nuevo  Potosi  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  metal  and  riches 
which  it  has  yielded.  The  population  consists 
of  the  53  following  settlements.  The  capital  is 
Guarochiri ;  Larao, 

San  Lorenzo  de  Quinti,    Huanza, 


Olleros, 

Cborrillo, 

Cocbahuaico, 

Carampoma, 

Calahuaya, 

Huancaire, 

Tautarancba, 

Quititi, 

Carhuapampa, 


Santa  ln£s, 

Pachachac, 

Chacapalpa, 

Sisicaya, 

San  Pedro  de  Casia, 

Matara, 

Chayacancha, 

Langa, 

Lahuaitamboi 


Pomacancha, 

Carahuancra, 

Collapampa, 

Santa  Olaya, 

Huanchor, 

Soquicanchi^ 

Panan, 

Chaclin, 

Xicamarca, 

Collata, 

Surco, 

Mama, 

Pucar&, 

Hauricuchis. 


Huamansica, 

San  Juan  de  Inis, 

Huchupamm, 

S.  Miguel  de  Viso, 

Pomacocha, 

Huaihuay, 

San  Cosme, 

Matucana, 

Sicasica, 

Chontay,  ^ 

Sunicanche, 

Tupioocha, 

Santiago  de  Tunia, 

Chauca, 

Otao, 

GuAROCHiBi,  the  settlement  and  capital  of 
thb  province.  It  has  a  great  trade  by  collectiog 
and  carrying  snow  to  Lima  for  the  supply  of  that 
capital,  from  whence  it  is  57  miles  distant.  Lat. 
ir5»  s.    Lone.76Pw. 

GUAKOMINO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil;  situate 
on  the  shore  ot  the  river  Espiritu  Santo. 

GuARoviNo,  a  bay  of  this  province  and  king* 
dom,  near  the  former  province  and  settlement 

GUAROPARI,  some  'islands  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in 
Brazil. 

GUAROPAY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

GuAROPAT.  This  river  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
sea  opposite  a  small  island,  which  is  also  of  the 
same  name. 

GUARPES.    See  Cuto. 

GUARU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go« 
vemment  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  o.  of  the  lake  Icupa,  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Paraffua  by  the  e.  side. 

GuARUAPO,  Cano  ob,  a  large  arm  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  which  communicates  with  the 
Za^uin. 

GUARUMBA,  or  Dbzar,  a  river  of  the  kuu^ 
dom  of  Brazil,  which  runs  n.  n.  e.  collecting  the 
waters  of  other  smaller  streams,  and  enters  the 
Parana*iba. 

GUARUNOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo;  situate  in  the  road 
which  leads  down  from  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

GUARUPABA,  PuNTA  DB,  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rev  in 
Brazil,  between  the  bay  of  Briguera  and  the  island 
Aboreda  del  Snr. 
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GUASAGA,  Of  IIoAMAGA,  a  large  rivw  of  the 
province  and  goYernment  of  Mainas  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Qaito.  It  runs  from  n.  to  s.  through  the 
territories  and  wood  of  the  Xibaros  and  Muratas 
nations^  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  height  of  Andoas ; 
and  near  to  it,  and  at  the  source  of  Uie  Balsayacu, 
which  enters  this  riyer,  dwell  a  nation  of  Indians 
of  its  name.  It  empties  itself  into  the  Pastaza  bj 
its  w.  shore,  in  lat.  Sf^  24'  s. 

GUASAPUINA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  sea  oetween  the  losari  and  the  Camueip. 

GUASCA,  a  settlement  of  the  conegimiento  of 
Guatavita  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno  de  Granada.  It  is 
of  a  cold  but  health j  and  delightful  temperature, 
and  abounding  in  Uie  vegetable  productions  pe» 
culiar  to  its  climate.  It  contains  more  than  200 
housekeepers  and  100  Indians ;  and  it  was  in  the 
.time  of  its  gentilism  the  great  city  of  the  princes 
of  Guasca*ytocou,  but  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1537.  It  is  near  the  settlement  of  Taravita,  and 
eight  leagues  it.  of  Santa  F£. 

GUASCAZALOYA,  a  settlement  of  the  o/co/t/ia 
mayor  of  Tulanzingo  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  con- 
tains a  convent  of  tne  religious  order  of  San  Agus- 
tin,  and  102  families  of  Indians.  It  is  three  leagues 
ft.  of  its  head  settlement,  Atotonilco. 

GUASCO,  or  Huasco,  a  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  with  a  celebrated  port,iOn  the  coast 
of  the  S.sea,  of  the  province  and  corregimienio  of 
Copiap6,  from  whence  it  lies  79  miles  to  the  s.  It 
was  formerly  much  frequented  by  trading  vessels, 
and  had  a  large  population,  but  is  at  present  no- 
thing but  a  set  of  fishermen's  huts.  Its  territory  is 
▼ery  fertile,  and  it  has  large  breeds  of  cattle,  and 
.  an  incredible  quantity  of  partridges.  It  b  fertilized 
by  a  river  of  its  name,  and  which  enters  the  S.  sea. 
Mr.  La  Martiniere,  from  some  source,  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover,  asserts  that  the  city 
of  Santiago  de  la  Estramedum  (the  capital  of  the 
kingdom)  was  founded  on  this  spot.  The  father 
Alonso  de  Ovalle,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Chile, 
the  chronolc^ist  Antonio  de  Herrera,  and  the  Inca 
Garcilaso,  say  nothing  of  this  sort;  and  no  doubt 
the  great  author  of  whom  we  speak,  took  this 
apocryphal  intelligence,  as  he  did  much  other, 
from  Juan  Laet,  although  even  here  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  it.  The  port  of  Guasco  is  in 
lat.  28^  29'  *.     Long,  76°  6'  a. 

Guasco,  a  river  of  the  former  province  and 
kingdom,  formed  by  others  which  flow  down  from 
the  cordilletay  and  run  through  two  valleys, 
with  the  names  of  Alto  de  Espanoles  and  Baxo  de 
Indios,  through  two  settlements,  and  which,  after 
uniting  themselves,  run  into  the  sea. 
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GaAsco,  a  settlement,  called  Alto  de  Espanoles, 
in  the  same  province ;  the  territory  of  which  is 
very  fertile  in  vines,  from  which  much  fine  wine  is 
made. 

Guasco,  another,  called  Baxo  of  the  Indians,  in 
the  same  province,  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  gives  it  its  name,  in  lat.  28®  30'. 

GUASECO,  a  large  settlement  of  the  district 
and  £rovernment  of  San  J  uan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Bogota,  at  the  entrance  of  those 
Wmos.  Its  climate  is  hot,  but  salutary  and  fertile, 
and  abounding  in  dates  and  other  fruit. 

GUASINA,  a  port  of  the  bland  and  government 
of  Trinidad,  on  the  e.  coast. 

GUASPALTEPEQUE,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mat/or  of 
Xalapa  in  Nueva  Espana. 

GDASPI.    See  Anopb. 

GUASU.    SeeSAK  Ignacio. 

GUASUNTOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correginnento  of  Chimbo  and  Alausi  in  the 
kinedom  of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
of  uie  same  name,  and  which  it  takes  from  a  nation 
of  Indians.  It  belongs  to  the  district  of  Alausi,  is 
of  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  produces  many  fruits  in 
the  estates  of  Castillo  del  Inca,  Setel^c,  Sincayan, 
and  Savanic.     It  is  in  lat.  SP  IS' s. 

GUATAHUACAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In. 
dians,  to  the  n.  e.  of  the  province  of  Guanuco  in 
Peru .  They  are  few,  and  bounded  by  the  Pantaguas 
and  the  Nindasos. 

GUATAMU,  a  riyer  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  rises  in  the  yalley  of  Guaba,  near 
the  It.  coast,  runs  «.  and  enters  the  Neiba  in  the 
yallev  of  Ban  ica. 

GuATAPORI,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  Drovince  and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in 
the  IVueyo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the 
Cordillera  of  the  sierra  Nevada,  runs  into  the  Uancs 
of  Upar,  and  unites  itself  with  the  Cesare  or  Pom- 

Ktao,  near  the  city  of  Los  Reyes,  to  enter  the 
^dalena. 

GUATAQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  Tocaima,  in  the  government  of 
Mariquita,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is 
of  a  very  hot  temperature,  very  poor  and  small, 
and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Las 
Piedras.  It  produces  the  fruits  of  a  hot  climate, 
and  is  much  infested  with  long-legged  musquitoes^ 
and  other  venomous  and  troublesome  insects  ;  but 
it  is  otherwise  cheerful  and  pleasant,  being  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  grand  river  Magdalena,  and  en- 
joying a  continual  traffic  by  means  of  the  vessels 
which  navigate  this  river.     This  was  the  spot 
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where  Gonsalo  Ximinez  de  Qaesada  built  the 
brigantines,  in  which  he  embarked  after  having 
conquered  that  kingdom  to  drop  down  to  Carta- 
gena, and  afterwards  to  return  to  Spain.  It  is  50 
miles  s.  of  Honda. 

GUATAQUIRI,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  which  rises  near  the  s.  coast,  runs  to  this 
rhumb f  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  cape  Bonze 
and  the  port  of  La  Sabina  del  Mar. 

GUATA  VITA,  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the 
anregimienio  of  this  name  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  healthy  and  pleasant,  though 
cold  temperature ;  situate  on  a  beautiful  plain 
abounding  in  wheat,  maize,  papasj  and  other  ve- 
getable productions.  It  was  a  conversion  of  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Indians  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  rich 
cities  in  that  kingdom,  and  a  court  of  a  prince  of 
the  Mozca  nation.  It  was  one  of  the  best  supplied 
and  best  defended  garrisons  when  it  was  taken  by 
Gonzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesada  in  15S7 ;  and  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Espiritu  Santo,  having  arrived 
there  on  this  festival.  In  sacking  it,  the  Spaniards 
obtained  great  wealth,  from  its  having  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  greater  part  of  a  very  opulent  no- 
bility. In  its  public  sauare  still  stands  one  of  the 
idols  adorned  by  the  Indians.  These  were  yery 
powerful  and  great,  not  only  from  the  considerable 
commerce  that  they  carried  on  in  salt,  but  from 
their  being  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  found- 
ing metals  and  of  working  jewels,  this  being  pe- 
culiar to  them  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  otner 
Indians  of  the  same  kingdom  :  indeed,  several 
stoves  or  furnaces,  used  no  doubt  fqr  the  above 

furposes,  have  been  since  discovered.  When  Fr. 
'edro  de  Tobar  was  curate  here,  there  was 
also  discovered  a  large  flat  piece  of  marble  which 
shut  up  the  entrance  of  a  tomb,  in  which  was  de- 
posited the  remains  of  a  giant.  The  doctrinal 
curate  of  the  Indians  here  was  the  Fr.  Juan  La- 
drada,  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Cartagena.  Its  population  at  the  pre- 
sent day  may  amount  to  SOO  Indians,  and  as  many 
other  l^iMiniards.  It  is  eight  miles  n.  of  Santa  F^. 
GuATAViTA,  a  lake  of  the  above  province  and 
kingdom,  celebrated  for  the  immense  riches  which 
were  thrown  into  it  by  the  Indians,  by  way  of  adora- 
tion which  they  were  accustomed  to  offer  it,  and 
from  whence  no  inconsiderable  part  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  the  industry  of  the  Spaniards.  It  lies 
amongst  some  snow-clad  mountains,  which  from  it 
have  the  appearance  of  a  large  bowl  of  a  league  in 
circumference.  It  is  very  deep,  and  the  water 
crystal  and  pure,  since  whatever  is  thrown  into  it, 
it  regularly  throws  on  shore.    On  its  bank  stood 
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on«  of  the  finest  temples  of  those  celebrated  in  the 
times  of  the  Indian  gentilism.  Hernan  Perez  was 
the  first  who  discovered  a  plan  of  draining  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  its  wealth,  when  he  re- 
coverea  as  much  as  was  equal  to  4000  dollars. 
This  example  was  followed  b^  Antonio  de  Sepul- 
veda,  who  was  equally  successuil,  besides  finding  an 
emerald  of  excessire  value.  Sutoequently  to  these, 
various  attempts  have  beca  made,  and  always 
with  very  great  profit.  It  is  15  leagues  e.  of  To- 
caima 

GUATAYITAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  to  the  n.  e.  of 
Santa  F<.  They  are  descended  from  the  ancient 
Moscas,  are  very  pusillanimous  and  timid,  but  ex- 
cellent gold  and  silver  smiths.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  already  Christians,  and  reduced  to  set- 
tlements. 

GUATEMALA,  and  not  Goatemala,  as  some 
will  have  it^  a  name  derived  from  that  of  Quauthe- 
malkn,  which  is  the  name  given  to  this  kingdom 
by  the  Indians.    It  is  a  kingdom  of  N.  America, 
bounded  w.  by  the  province  of  Oaxaca  of  Nueva 
Espafia,  If.  e.  by  that  of  Yucat&n,  s.  e.  by  that  of 
Santiago  de  Veragua  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierm 
Firme,  g,  and  s.  w.  by  the  Pacific,  and  n.  by  the 
ocean.     Its  length  is  more  than  300  leagues  from 
5.  e.  to  n.  w.  from  the  confines  of  Tecoantepte  as 
far  as  those  of  Costarica,  and  its  width  180.     It 
contains  IS  provinces,  into  which  the  district  of  its 
government  is  dividal ;  and  these  are  called  So- 
conusco,  Chiapa,  Snquitepeque,  Vera  Paz,  Hon- 
duras, Icalcos,  San  Salvador,  San  Miguel,  Nica- 
ragua, Xer62  de  la  Choluteca,  Tegusigalpa,  and 
Costarica.     Its  temperature  is  generally  hot  and 
moist,  and  consequently  unhealthy.     The  territory 
is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  and  abounding  la 
exqubite  kinds  of  wood.     It  has  many  valleys  and 
UanuraSy  which,  although  small,  are  very  fertile  in 
the  most  delicate  fruits  not  only  of  America  but 
Europe.     The  maize,  which  is  much  belter  than 
that  of  Nueva  Espana,  yields  regularly  SOO  bushels 
for  one ;   and  it  is  not  less  rich  in  cacao^  which 
used  to  pass  instead  of  cmn,  and  now  producer 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  of  Nueva  Espana ;  also  that  which  grows  in 
the  province  of  Soconusco  is  esteemed  even  in 
Europe.     The  breed  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  has  mul- 
tiplied infinitely.     In  the  woods  are  found  a  great 
variety  of  animals,  birds,  and  exquisite  balsamic 
plants ;  and  on  the  coasts  of  both  seas  are  difl^erent 
ports,  which  aflbrd  great  facilities  to  commerce 
with  the  provinces  of  Peru,  Nueva  Espana,  and 
Tierra  Firme,  as  also  fine  fishing.     It  has  many 
mines  of  varipus  metals,  which  produce  immense 
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wealth,  and  particiilarly  so  -tboae  of  silver.  [Ac* 
cording  to  Uuraboldt,  the  dollars  imported  into 
Gualemala  and  Nueva  Espana,  in  1803,  amounted 
to  22)000,000,  and  the  exports  consisted  of  pro- 
duce  to  the  value  of  9,000,000  dollars,  besides 
22,500,000  dollars  in  specie.  He  also  states  their 
population  at  7,800,000  in  1806.  The  receipts  of 
Guatemala,  Caracas,  and  Chile,  are  coBSUBied 
within  the  country.] 

This  kingdom  is  watered  by  several  large  rivers, 
some  of  which  enter  the  N.  sea,  and  others  the  S. 
It  abounds  in  salt,  which  they  have  a  peculiar 
mode  of  extracting  by  a  process  of  boiling  the 
earth  which  is  washed  up  by  the  sea.  This  king« 
dom  was  conaueredby  Captain  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
native  of  Baaajoz,  in  1524,  who  was  under  the 
comnaission  of  the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
Hernan  Cortes*  The  natives  followed  the  same 
idolatrous  rites  as  the  Mexican  Indians;  they 
sacrificed  men  to  their  idols  and  eat  them :  they 
had  pictures  of  the  heroic  actions  of  their  nation 
for  more  than  800  years  back.  It  was  no  easv 
task  to  reduce  them  to  the  catholic  faith,  through 
their  extreme  indolence,  and  the  multitude  of  their 
idioms.  The  Idaforesaid  provinces  are  divided  into 
25  governments  and  akaUias  nu^creM;  and  these 
are. 
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Nicaragua, 

Lieon, 

Castillo  de  S.  Juan^ 

Matagalpa, 

Matina, 

Coinayagaa, 

Castillo  del  Pet6n, 

San  Fernando  de  Omoa, 

Golfo  Dulce, 

Totonicapan, 

San  Salvador, 

YeraP^ 


Escuintki, 

Amatitanes, 

Socoausco, 

Quesaltenango, 

San  Miguel, 

Chiquimula, 

Vallede  Guatemala, 

Tuxtia, 

Solcda, 

Suchitepeque, 

Sonsonate, 

Cbimaltenango. 


This  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  president,  who 
18  captain-general  of  it,  subordinate  to  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  and  by  a  royal  audience  established  in 
1544,  which  was  at  first  called  De  los  Confines, 
haying  been  stationed  at  the  city  of  Graciasde 
Dioa.  Its  archbishopric  has  the  suffragans  of 
Chiapa,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  The  capital 
is  Santiago  de  Guatemala. 

Guatemala.  The  province  which  ^s  thus 
called,  and  one  of  the  three  composing  the  above 
kingdom,  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea, 
from  the  limits  of  the  province '  of  Oaxaca  in 
,Naeva  Espana  to  the  confines  of  that  of  Nicara- 
gua ;  is  70  leagues  long  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e.  and 
^  wide  from  n.  to  i.     It  is  of  mild  temperaturoi 


fertile  in  cotton,  wheat,  eacao^  and  other  vegetable 
productions;  scantily  supplied  with  water  at 
times,  and  at  others  partially  deluged;  which 
latter  happens  from  the  months  of  April  to  Oc« 
tober.  Toe  winds  are  cold  and  strong,  and  it  is 
very  subject  to  earthquakes. 

Guatemala,  Santiago  de,  The  City  of,  tha 
capital  of  the  aforesaid  province  and  kingdom  ; 
founded  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  1584,  in  a  valley 
surrounded  by  mountains ;  but  where  it  remained 
only  a  short  time,  from  its  having  been  inundated 
by  a  violent  tempest  of  rain,  and  entirely  destroyed. 
1(8  inhabitants,  m  rebuilding  it,  removed  its  sMna* 
tion  \o  a  spot  in  the  same  valley,  about  half  a 
lease's  distance.  The  temperature  is  mild,  and 
it  abounds  in  wheat,  maize,  and  all  kinds  of  frait, 
as  well  European  as  American.  In  its  territory  is 
found  much  cochineal  and  cacoa,  these  beina  tha 
principal  fruits  of  its  commerce;  also  catUe  of 
every  species,  which  have  multiplied  in  an  incre* 
dible  manner.  It  was  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a 
volcano,  contained  six  convents  of  the  religioua 
order  of  St.  Domii^,  St.  Francis,  St.  AugusCin, 
Ia  Merced,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  and  a  colk^ 
which  belon«d  to  the  Jesuits ;  also  two  monas« 
teries  of  St.  Dominic,  one  with  the  title  of  La  Con" 
oepekm,  the  other  of  Santa  Catalina  Martin ;  an 
hospital  which  was  founded  by  its  first  bbbc^,  an<* 
other  of  San  Lazaro,  for  lepers,  which  was  at  a 

rrter  of  a  league's  distance  from  the  city,  and 
thiid  of  San  Alcxo,  under  the  care  of  the  leK* 
gious  order  of  St.  Doibingo ;  a  college,  which  is 
a  seminary,  and  another  called  De  la  Asuncion. 
It  has  been  destroyed  several  times  by  earthquakes, 
and  was  at  last  totally  extirpated  in  1775,  having 
been  rebuilt  by  the  president  Don  Martin  de 
Mayorga,  at  some  distance  from  where  it  before 
stood.  This  city  was  the  head  of  the  bishopric, 
erected  bv  the  chief  pontiff  Paul  III.  in  1534,  and 
afterwards  made  metropolitan,  at  the  instance  of 
Philip  y.  king  of  Spaui,  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1748,  when  for  its  suffragvis  were  appointed  the 
bishrarics  of  Nicarapia,  (Jhiapa,  and  Comayagua. 
It  is  tne  residence  or  the  president,who  is  governor 
and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom,  ancf  also  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  royal  audience. 
Catdogue  of  the  Presidents,  Governors,  and  Cap- 
tains-general of  Guatemala. 
1.  The  oddmAndo  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  na^ 
tive  of  Badajoz,  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago, 
conqueror  of  the  kii^om,  and  founder  of  the 
city;  he  governed  until  his  deaUi,  which  hap« 

Ened  in  1541 ;  having,  on  his  return  to  Spain, 
I  as  intermediate  governor,  in  1527,  his  brother 
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Alonso  de  Alrarado ;  returning  ai^ain  in  1599,  and 
again  being  absent  from  1537  to  1540. 

£•  Don  Francisco  de  la  Cueva,  brotber-in-Iaw 
of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  at  whose  death  the  cabildo 
appointed  to  the  government  his  wife  Dofia  Bea- 
triz  de  la  Cueva,  and  she  for  her  lieutenant  the 
aforesaid  Don  Francisco,  who  was  approved  by 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  until  afllairs  might  be  dif- 
ferently arranged  by  his  Majesty. 

3.  The  Licentiate  Alonso  de  Maldonado,  who 
found,  himself  serving  as  otdrrr  of  Mexico  when  he 
was  nominated  to  be  first  president  of  Guatemala, 
at  the  creation  of  the  royal  audience  in  1549,  with 
the  name  of  De  los  Confines,  the  same  having  been 
established  in  the  city  of  Gracins  a  Dios. 

4.  The  Licentiate  Alonso  Lopez  de  Cerrato, 
who  found  himself  serving  in  the  presidency  of  the 
istimd  of  St.  Domingo,  with  the  greatest  character 
for  integrity  and  literary  acquirements,  when  he 
was  nominated  to  this  government  of  Los  Con- 
fines in  1547  ;  he  remove^  the  audience  to  the  city 
of  Santiago  de  Guatemala  in  1549. 

5.  The  Doctor  Quesada,  oidor  of  Mexico,  no- 
minated for  visitor  of  the  audience  of  Guatemala, 
and  also  its  president,  which  office  he  resigned  a 
ehort  time  after,  through  his  death. 

6.  The  Licentiate  Pedro  Ramirez  de  Qaiiiones, 
oidoT'decano  of  the  royal  audience  of  Guatemala  ; 
he  remained  intermediate  governor,  through  the 
death  of  his  antecessor,  until  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
prietor nominated  by  the  king,  when  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  situation  of  oidor  of  Lima. 

7.  The  Licentiate  Juan  Martinez  de  Landecho ; 
he  entered,  having  been  nominated  by  the  presi- 
dent in  1560 ;  but  such  were  the  clamours  raised 
against  him  at  court,  that  a  judge  inquisitor  was 
sent  out  to  examine  him;  when,  being  fearful  of 
the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  be  embarked 
Nvith  all  his  fortune  as  fugitive  to  Spain,  but  was 
drowned  at  sea. 

8.  The  Licentiate  Francisco  Bricefio,  nominated 
visitor  of  the  audience,  and  who  was  president  for 
years,  until  1564,  when  the  king  removed  the  au- 
dience to  the  city  of  Panam6,  leaving  in  Guate« 
mala  a  governor  ;  whom  he  nominated, 

9.  Juan  de  Bustos  Villegas,  who  found  himself 
<govemor  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  city 
of  Panama,  and  who  could  not  fill  the  office  to 
which  be  was  promoted,  through  a  disgraceful 
death  which  he  met  with. 

10.  The  Doctor  Antonio  Gonzalez,  who  went 
over  to  re-establish  anew  the  audience  in  Guate- 
mala, and  died  witliin  a  short  time. 

11.  The  Doctor  Pedro  de  VUlaloboi,  oidor  of 


Mexico,  nominated  president  of  Guatemala  by  the 
king. 

12.  The  Licentiate  Valvbrde,  oidor  of  Lima, 
native  of  C&ceres  in  Estremadura. 

13.  The  Licentiate  Pedro  Mallen  de  Rueda. 

14.  The  Doctor  Don  Francisco  de  Sande,  nomi- 
nated  president  in  1594,  and  promotcKi  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  Santa  F^,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada, m  1596. 

15.  The  Licentiate  Don  Alvaro  Gomez  de 
Abaunza,  the  oldest  oidor  of  the  audience  of  Gua- 
temala; he  was  intermediate  president,  through  the 
promotion  of  the  former,  until  1598,  when  ar- 
rived, 

16.  The  Doctor  Alonso  Criado  de  CastiUa,  oiior 
of  Lima. 

17.  Don  Antonio  Peruza  Ayala  Casttlla  y 
Roxas,  Count  of  La  Gomera ;  he  passed  from 
the  province  of  Chucuito  in  Peru,  where  he  was 
governor  to  the  presidency  of  Guatemala,  which 
office  he  exercised  until  1619. 

18.  Don  Juan  de  Guzman,  who  was  promoted 
from  the  presidency  of  St.  Doming,  where  he  go- 
verned with  the  greatest  zeal  and  disinterested- 
ness. 

19.  Don  Gonzalo  de  Paz  y  Liorenzana,  wbo 
passed  over  from  the  presidency  of  Panama,  and 
governed  until  1638. 

SO.  Don  Francisco  de  Escovedo,  knight  of  the 
order  of  San  Juan,  afterwards  grand  prior  of  his 
order. 

21.  Don  Lope  de  Sierra  Osorio,  who  passed 
from  the  presidency  io  Guatemala,  and  was  then 
promoted  io  the  place  of  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies. 

S2.  Don  Juan  Miguel  de  Agurto,  nominated 
president  in  1680. 

23.  Don  Enrique  Enriquez  de  Guzman,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Alcantara ;  he  was  promoted  to  a 
place  in  the  council  of  war. 

84.  Don  Jacinto  de  Barrios  Leal,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Calatrava ;  he  died  in  1696. 

25.  Don  Joseph  de  Escalls,  oidor^decano  of  tlie 
royal  audience  of  Guatemala,  nominated  as  inter- 
mediate governor,  through  the  death  of  the  former. 

26.  Don  Gabriel  Sanchez  de  Berrospe,  who  en- 
tered the  presidency  in  1698. 

27.  Don  Francisco  Rodriguez  Vivas. 

28.  Don  Tomas  de  Kivera  y  Santa  Cruz. 

29.  Don  Joseph  de  Araujo  y  Rio,  wbo  had 
ho&n  president  of  the  royal  audience  of  Quito. 

90.  Don  Francisco  Antonio  de  Abarca  y  Vald<6s, 
who  had  been  commander  of  the  galleon  of  Fiti- 
pinas. 
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31.  Don  A1on$o  de  Arcos  y  Moreno,  briga- 
dier of  the  royal  armies ;  be  died  in  1766. 

SS.  Don  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Heredia,  bri- 
gadier of  the  royal  armies,  promoted  from  the 
government  of  Campeche ;  he  governed  only  three 
years,  when  he  was  separated  from  the  presidency, 
and  was  succeeded  by, 

33.  Don  Joaquin  do  Aguirre,  a  naval  captain, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago  Mayor,  admiral  of 
the  armnda,  an  officer  of  singular  qualifications, 
but  of  which  his  country  was  deprived  by  his 
sudden  death,  which  happened  a  short  time  aRer 
bis  arrival, 

34.  Don  Pedro  de  Salazar  y  Ilerrera,  knight 
and  comendador  of  Venaros  y.  Benecarlo,  in  the 
order  of  Montesa,  brigadier  of  the  royal  armies, 
and  who  had  been  captain  of  the  grenadiers  in  the 
regiment  of  the  royal  Spanish  guards ;  he  found 
himself  governor  of  Ciudad  Riklrigo  at  the  time 
that  be  entered  to  take  possession  of  this,  in  1766 ; 
he  died  in  1771. 

35.  Don  Martin  de  Mayorga,  knight  of  the 
order  of  AIc4ntara,  brigadier-general  of  the  royal 
armies  ;  he  was  governor  of  thep/nsa  of  Alc&ntara 
in  Estremadura,  after  a  long  career  of  services  in 
the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards,  where  he  had  ar- 
rived to  the  rank  of  captain,  when  be  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Guatemala  in  1713;  in  his 
time  tffi  city  was  destroyed  by  a  succession  of 
earthquakes,  and  he  rebuilt  it,  removing  its  situa- 
tion to  the  place  where  it  now  stands  ;  he  was  in- 
termediate viceroy  of  Mexico  in  1780. 

36.  Don  Matias  de  Galves,  brigadier*general  of 
the  royal  armies;  he  passed  over  as  commander 
and  inspector  of  the  militia  of  that  kingdom,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  io  the  vicerovalty  of 
Nneva  Espana  m  1784,  and  afterwardfs  made 
lieutenant-general. 

37.  Don  Joseph  de  Estacheria,  brigadier  of  the 
royal  armies;  he  left  the  command  of  Louisiana 
for  the  presidency  of  Guatemala  in  1784. 
Bishops  and  Archbishops  who  have  presided  in 

Guatemala. 
1.  Don  Francisco  Marroquin,  native  of  the  bi- 
shopric of  Osma,  master  in  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy ;  he  became  exceedingly  zealous,  from  what 
he  had  heard  in  Madrid  from  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
of  employing  himself  in  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
fidels; he  accordingly  passed  over  to  Mexico, 
where  he  was  vicar-general,  and  from  thence  to 
Guatemala ;  in  this  cily  he  was  first  curate,  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  Indian  idioms,  made  in- 
numerable conversions,  was  much  venerated,  and 
r^uccd  many  to  a  settlement^  which,  to  this  day, 
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is  called  Del  Obispo ;  he  was  made  bishop  in  15S3, 
and  died  full  of  merits,  and  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
in  1663. 

2.  Don  Bernardino  de  Yillalpando,  native  of 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  promoted  from  the  bi- 
shopric of  Cuba  in  1564  ;  he  had  great  contro- 
versies with  the  religious  orders  of  San  Francisco 
and  St.  Domingo,  whom  he  deprived  of  (heir  cu- 
rates, substituting  the  regular  clergy  ;  his  zeal  for 
doing  good  caused  him  much  labour  and  anxiety, 
and  brought  on  an  infirmity,  of  which  he  died, 
though  at  an  advanced  acre,  in  1569. 

3.  Don  Fr.  Gomez  Fernandez  de  Cordoba, 
native  of  this  city  in  Andalucia,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Gerome,  of  the  house  of  the  Dukes  of  Sesa;  he 
was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Nicaragua,  and 
promoted  to  this  church  of  Guatemala  in  1374  ;  he 
was  most  zealous,  virtuous,  and  charitable;  and 
when  loaded  with  years  and  infirmities,  he  endea- 
voured to  be  nominated  coadjutor  :  this  he  did  not 
at  that  time  obtain,  though  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  king  elected  Don  Fernando  Ortiz 
de  Hinojosa,  who  died  before  he  was  consecrated, 
in  1598. 

4.  Don  /r.  Juan  Ramorez,  of  the  order  of  St« 
Domingo,  native  of  Murillo  in  La  Rioja;  he 
passed  over  to  Nueva  Espana,  was  missionary  in 
the  province  of  Misteca,  where  he  learnt  the  In- 
dian language,  was  lecturer  of  theology  in  Mexic4» 
24  years,  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  made  pri- 
soner by  the  English,  and  carried  to  London ;  on 
his  return  to  Madrid  he  was  presented  by  the  king 
to  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala  in  1600,  and  made  a 
journey  to  Rome  on  foot,  where  his  virtue  and 
probity  met  with  great  marks  of  approl)ation  from 
the  pontifi*;  he  governed  his  church  for  seven 
years,  and  died  in  J609. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Cabezas  Altamirano,  native 
of  Zamora,  who  studied  in  Salamanca  laws  and 
canons,  and  entered  as  a  monk  of  St.  Domingo, 
studying  the  arts  and  theology,  graduated  as 
master,  was  prelate  in  various  convents,  and 
speaker  for  the  chapter-general,  when  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Cuba  ;  ne  was  taken  in  the  port 
of  Bahama  by  some  pirates,  promoted  to  the  bi» 
shopric  of  Guatemala  in  IG  JO,  governed  with  great 
tranquillity  and  prudence,  learned  several  of  the 
Indian  idioms,  and  died  after  having  been  elected 
bishopof  Arequipa,  in  1615. 

6.  JJon  Pi'dro  de  Valencia,  nntivc  of  Lima,  cu- 
rate of  Arequipa  and  of  Cuzco,  chanter  in  I  hat  holy 
church,  elected  bishop  of  that  of  (luateniala  iu 
1616,  and  before  he  took  possession,  promoted  to 
that  of  La  Paz. 
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7.  Don  Pedro  de  Vega  y  Sarmiento,  dean  of  the 
hojy  metropolitan  church  of  Mexico,  presented  to 
this  bishopric,  which  he  renounced,  as  he  had  also 
before  done  with  regard  to  that  of  Popayan, 

8.  Don  Fr,  Juan  Zapata  y  Sandoval,  monk  of 
the  order  of  San  Agustin,  native  of  Mexico ;  he 
passed  over  to  Spain,  and  was  11  years  regent  in 
the  college  of  San  Gabriel  de  Yalladolid,  elected 
bishop  of  Chiapa  in  1613,  promoted  to  Guatemala 
in  1621 ;  he  governed  with  much  zeal,  and  died  in 
1630. 

9.  Dob  Agustin  de  Ugarte  y  Saravia,  native  of 
the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de  Granada;  he  was  promoted 
from  the  holy  church  of  Chiapa  in  1630;  and  such 
was  his  merit  that  the  cabildos  and  otiiers,  the  re- 
ligious officers,  wrote  to  the  king,  saying  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best  bishops  who  had  ever  been  in 
Nueva  Espana  ;  he  was  charitable,  a  friend  to  the 
Indians,  and  filled  his  office  with  zeal  and  dignity, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  church  ofArequipain 
1641. 

'  JO.  Don  Bartolome  Gonzalez  Saltero,  native  of 
Mexico;  he  studied  in  its  university,  where  he 
graduated  as  doctor  in.  theology  and  canons,  was 
thrice  rector,  fiscal,  and  inquisitor  of  the  holy  tri- 
bunal, performed  scyeral  commissions  with  which 
he  was  charged  by  the  king,  and  made  the  visit 
and  inspection  of  the  royal  hmcienda  of  Nueva 
Espana ;  after  this  he  was  presented  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala  in  1645,  and 
died  in  1656. 

11.  Don  JPr.  Pedro  de  Rivera,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Alcal&,  viceroy  of  Naples,  native  of  Sevilla, 
monk  of  the  order  of  San  Agustin,  graduate  as 
master  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Osma, 
taught  in  the  convents  of  Burgos,  Yalladolid,  and 
Alcala  ;  and  at  the  command  of  his  superiors,  ac- 
cepted the  bishopric  of  Guatemala,  to  which  he 
was  presented  in  1657,  made  the  visitation  of  all 
its  diocese,  made  many  reformations,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n  in  1667. 

12.  Don  Juan  Saens  Manosca  y  Murillo,  native 
of  Mexico,  where  he  followed  his  studies  and  gra- 
duated as  doctor,  obtained  the  charge  of  inquisitor, 
was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Cuba,  and  from 
thence  promoted  to  that  of  Guatemala  in  1667, 
where  he  governed  with  such  skill  that  the  king 
confided  to  him  the  presidency ;  he  was  from 
thence  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  La  Puebla  de 
los  Angeles. 

13.  Don  Juan  de  Ortega  Montanes,  native  of 
Llancs  ;  he  studied  jurisprudence  in  the  university 
of  Alcal&,  went  as  inquisitor  to  Mexico,  and  in 
1674  was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Durango^ 


but  before  he  took  possession,  promoted  to  this 
holy  church  of  Guatemala,  where  he  governed 
until  1682,  when  he  was  promoted  i6  the  church 
of  Mechoacan. 

14.  Don  Fr»  Andres  de  las  Novas  Qnevedo, 
of  the  order  of  Nuestra  Seftora  de  la  Merced,  aa* 
tiveofBaza  in  Andalucia;  after  having  held  dif- 
ferent prelacies,  presented  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nicaragua  in  1667,  and  promoted  to  Guatemala 
in  1682,  where  he  suflered  much  in  the  defence  of 
his  flock,  and  in  the  just  maintenance  of  his  dig« 
nity ;  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  in 
1702. 

15.  Don  Fr.  Mauro  de  Larreategui  Colon, 
native  of  Madrid,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
renowned  Christoval  Colon,  a rul  of  the  Dukes  of 
Yeragua,  monk  of  the  order  of  San  Benito,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  at  Burgos  and  in  others  of  his 
religion,  master-general,  preacher  to  the  kings 
Charles  II.  and  Philip  V. ;  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  Guatemala  in  1703;  he  governed 
with  great  edification,  leading  so  humble  a  life 
that  his  only  dress  was  a  tunic,  which  he  used  to 
mend  with  his  own  hands;  In  1710,  when  the 
city  experienced  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
and  the  volcano  at  the  same  time  vomited  fire, 
the  bishop  took  the  holy  sacrament,  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  towards  where  the  volcano 
was  burning,  it  immediately  became  extinct ;  he 
died  in  1713. 

16.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Baptista  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  of  whom 
we  made  mention  amongst  the  bishops  of  Chiapa; 
prof noted  from  Guatemala  in  1714,  where  he 
shewed  himself  to  be  a  perfect  prelate,  gave  abun« 
dantalmsto  the  churches  and  poor  monasteries, 
endowed  more  than  20  young  women  as  nuns, 
built  a  house  for  the  reception  of  lost  females,  tbe 
convent  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Clara,  and  tbe  col- 
lege of  the  missionaries  De  propagaitdd  Fidt  of 
his  own  order ;  promoted  to  tbe  Dishopric  of  Gua- 
dalaxara,  but  in  consideration  of  his  advanced 
age  and  infirmities  renounced  the  dignity,  resolv- 
ing to  end  his  days  in  his  convent ;  he  diedshortij 
affer,  and  very  suddenly ,  in  1726. 

17.  Don  Nicolas  Carlos  Gomez  de  Cervantes, 
native  of  Mexico,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence, 
collegiate-major  of  Todos  Santos,  professor  of 
canons  for  S4  years,  curate  of  one  of  the  parishes 
of  that  city,  and  canon  of  its  holy  church,  a  man 
of  exemplary  conduct  and  great  chanty;  elected 
bishop  of  this  church  of  Guatemala  in  1723,  and 
promoted  to  that  of  Guadalaxara  in  1723. 

18.  Don   Juan   Gomez  de  Parada,  native  of 
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Coxnpostela  in  Nueva  Galicia,  collegiate  of  the 
royal  and  most  ancient  college  of  San  Ildefonso  de 
Mexico,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy ;  he  passed  o7cr  to  Spain,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  Salamanca,  was  canon  of  Mexico, 
and  afterwards  nominated  deputy  of  its  cabildo 
in  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  there  he  dedicated  hirn- 
self  to  the  study  of  theology,  the  councils,  the 
holy  fathers,  and  ail  kinds  of  erudition ;  was 
elected  bishop  of  Yucatan,  and  translated  to  Gua- 
temala in  17!^9,  visited  his  extensive  diocese,  and 
laboured  indefatigably  in  setting  all  things  in  good 
order;  founded  the  convent  of  the  Capachinos, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Guadalaxara 
in  1735. 

19.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  Pardo  Figueroa,  native  of 
Lima,  monk  of  the  order  of  Minimode  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula,  professor  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy ;  sent  upon  affairs  of  importance  to  the  courts 
ot  Madrid  and  Rome,  where  he  was  secretary 
to  the  general;  elected^  bishop  of  Guatemala  in 
1735,  and  the  last  of  this  class;  for  haying  done 
many  things  t>f  the  greatest  utility  in  his  diocese, 
he  had  the  honour  of  raising  his  cathedral  to  a 
metropolitan  church,  after  it  had  been  in  vain  at- 
tempted for  two  centuries  by  his  predecessors,  the 
chief  pontiff  granting  him  the  pall  in  a  bull  of 
1742 ;  he  died  with  universal  regret,  in  1751. 

SO.  Don  Francisco  de  Figueredo,  native  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  curate  for  many  years 
in  the  bishooric  of  Popay&n,  prelate  of  this  holy 
church,  ana  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Guatemala  in  1752 ;  be  visited  the  whole  diocese, 
and  notwithstanding  that  be  was  blind  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  government,  and  a  prey  to  great 
misfortunes,  omitted  none  of  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  function  ;  he  died  in  1766. 

21.  Don  Pedro  Cortes  y   Larranz,    native  of 
Belchit^   in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  doctor  in 
theology,   professor  of  arts  in  the  university  of 
Zaragoza,  and  penitentiary  canon  of  the  cathedral ; 
he  died  in  1777. 

23.  Don  Cay etano  Francos  de  Monroy ;  elected 
in  1779. 

GUATEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Sta  Fd  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  river 
Magdalena.  It  is  of  a  moderately  hot  tempera- 
ture, abounding  in  sugar-canes,  plantains,  and 
i/ucasj  and  more  particularly  in  arracackas^  pota- 
toes, and  turmasj  which  are  its  principal  articles  . 
of  traffic,  and  very  lucrative.  One  hundred  and 
three  miles  s.  w.  of  Tttnja,  00  from  Santa  F6y  and 
three  from  Tocayma. 


GUATES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  in- 
habiting the  shores  of  the  river  Paraguay,  to  the  n, 
extending  as  far  as  the  Guaibas  and  the  lake  of 
Los  Xarayes.     It  is  but  little  known. 

GUATICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan,  in  the  district  of  Pasto. 

GUATICAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
now  csiinguished,  but  who  used  to  dwell  in  the 
vicinities  of  the  city  of  Anserma.  They  were 
cruel,  treacherous,  extremely  lascivious,  and  can- 
nibals. 

GUATIE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia, 
rising  in  the  country  of  the  Quiriquiripas  Indians, 
and  running  e,  to  enter  the  Aruy. 

GUATINGUAPAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians, bounded  n.  by  the  Payansos  in  Peru*  The 
river  Guanuco  laves  and  fertilizes  the  Uanura  on 
which  they  dwell :  some  of  them  have  been  re- 
duced \o  the  Catholic  faith. 

GUATIRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  built  subsequently  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Guipuzcoana  company ; 
situate  26  miles  e.  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  and  25 
8.  u).  of  cape  Codera. 

GUATIZAPA,  a  beaotifui,  extensive,  and  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  between  the 
mountains  of  Guanuco  and  those  of  the  Andes, 
^vhere  the  nation  of  the  Payansos  Indians  dwell. 

GUATLATLAUCA,  m  akaldia  mayor  ofihe 
•kinf^om  of  Nueva  Espafia,  so  small  as  not  to  ej;- 
tend  further  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  settlement, 
and  of  another  which  b  the  head  settlement,  in- 
cluding some  small  wards,  in  which  are  found 
large  cattle  and  goats,  and  seeds  which  are  culti- 
vated in  the  estates. 

The  principal  settlement  is  of  the  same  name,  of 
a  mild  temperature.  It  contains  30  families  of 
Spaniards,  Xlusteesj  and  M ulattoes,  and  450  of 
Mexican  Indians,  with  a  good  convent  of  the  re- 
ligious order  of  S.  Domingo.  Thirty-five  leagues 
to  the  s.  one-fourth  to  the  s.  e.  of  Mexico ;  in  lat 
18°58'n. 

GUATO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Guayana,  which  rises  in  the  country 
of  the  Maquisas  Indians,  and  enters  the  Parime  or 
Puruma  at  its  source. 

GuATo,  a  mountain  of  this  province,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Caroni,  and  to  the  n.  of  the 
source  of  the  Usupania. 

G  UA  TU  A  RO,  a  point  or  extremity  of  thee, 
coast  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  close  to  the  port 
Marayo. 

GUATUl,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
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government  of  Baenoe  Ayres,  which  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  Uruguay ,  between  those  of  the  Guarey 
and  the  Ocay. 

6UATUMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Ma- 
taJion. 

GUATUPI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Uruguay. 

GUAV^U,  a  town  of  the  island  of  St,  Domingo, 
in  the  9,  part,  and  in  the  limits  of  the  French 
possessions. 

GUAVAO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portn^nese.  It  runs  nearly  w.  and  enters  the 
ParaviIIanas  or  Pariroe. 

GUAVAQUETA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  5.  and 
enters  the  Gatome. 

GUAUCHINANGO,  an  alcaldia  mayor  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  EspaAa.  It 
is  90  leagues  in  extent  from  n.tos.  from  the  bar 
of  the  river  of  Carazones  to  the  lake  of  Tampico, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  bar  of  Tabuco.  The 
greater  part  of  this  territory  consists  of  mountains, 
hollows,  and  yery  rough  serranias* ;  also  of  many 
rivers  which  fertilize  it,  and  which,  at  times,  are 
so  abundant  as  to  render  the  roads  impassable : 
the  vegetable  productions  are  seeds,  cotton,  and 
different  kinds  of  woods.  Thi^  territory  termi- 
nates on  the  f  •  bv  the  coasts  to  windward,  and 
consists  of  46  settlements. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  of  a  cold  and 
moist  temperature,  and  its  population  is  composed  ^ 
of  50  families  of  Spaniards,  SOO  ofMusiees  and 
Mulattoes,  and  971  of  Indians,  scattered  in  38 
wards  and  rancherias.  It  has  a  convent  of  the 
nuns  of  San  Agustin  ;  is  91.  miles  n.  e.  of  Mexico, 
in  lat.  20^  23'  n.  and  long.  97**  54'  w.  The  other 
settlements  are. 


TIaxco, 

Icotitlan, 

Copila, 

San  Pablo, 

San  Andr6i, 

Pantepec, 

ElPozo, 

Tihuatlan, 

Acala. 


Tlaola, 

Yetia, 

'Chicahuastla, 

Naupan, 

Xolotla, 

Tenestitlan, 

Santa  Maria, 

Mecalapa, 

Tenexco, 

Tabuco, 

Cacateapa, 

Huaztotipac, 

Caamila, 


Atlapanala, 

Chahuantia, 

Atla, 

Pahuatlan, 

Tlacuilotepec, 

Xocotepec, 

La  Mesa, 

Thamapachi, 

Tamiahua, 

Tapahoy, 

Xochinacatlan, 

Icolixtia, 

Chiamcuautla, 


Tlaapanaloya, 

Meztia, 

Atla  Segundo, 

Papalotip&n, 

Xalpantepec, 

San  Antonio, 

Tepezitia, 

Amatlan, 

Zempoala, 

Tlahualpa, 

GUAUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba; 
situate  on  the  n.  coast,  between  Sta  Cruz  and  the 
strand  of  Savarima. 

GUAULACIS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. It  is  in  the  grand  peninsula  formedby 
the  rivers  Cuchivara  and  Maaera  with  the  Mara- 
flon,  tunse.  and  making,  at  the  b^inning  of  its 
course,  a  large  pool  or  lake,  runs  out  by  two  arms, 
entering  by  the  one  into  the  Madera,  and  by  the 
other  into  the  Maranon,  thus  forming  a  large 
island. 

GUAURA,  orHuAURA,  a  town  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienio  of  Chancay  in  Peru, 
founded  in  1608.  It  consists  of  one  long  street, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  gate  with  a  large 
bridfire  across  the  river,  also  a  tower  defended  with 
a  redoubt,  though  without  artillery :  it  has  a  con- 
vent of  Franciscan  monks  and  an  hospital.  To 
its  parish  are  annexed  the  settlements  ofMazo  and 
Yegueta.  The  English  pirate  Edward  David 
sacked  it  in  1685,  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
alcalde  of  La  Hermandad,  Don  Bias  de  la  Carrera, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  whilst  valiantly  defending 
the  town.  It  has  a  good,  capacious,  and  conve- 
nient port,  also  the  renowned  salt  mines  of  Pern, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  king,  but  made  public 
by  the  decree  of  1719.  The  temperature  here  \^ 
mild  and  benign,  and  the  territory  pleasant  and 
fertile.  In  its  vicinity  are  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  some  royal  buildings  ^which  belonged  to  the 
Incas.  It  is  61  miles  n,  by  w.  from  Lima,  and  27 
from  Chancay,  in  lat.  11°  6'  s.  and  lonij.  7ff* 
23'  w. 

GuAURA,  a  river  of  the  above  province,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Caxatambo, 
and  passes  very  rapidly  before  the  city,  to  which 
it  gives Jts  name.  Over  it  is  a  beautiful  bridge  of 
stone,  of  a  single  arch,  built  in  the  time  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  the  MaHquis  de  Montes  Claros. 
It  empties  itself  into  the  S.  sea,  forming  a  toy, 
which  is  called  Huacho,  and  washing  a  mountain 
on  the  coast  of  the  same  province  and  corregi^ 
mientoy  called  the  Morro  de  Guaura. 
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GuAURA,  some  isles  near  the  coast  of  the  above 
rovince,  which  are  called  Farallones  de  Guaura^ 
or  HuaruJ 
GUAUTAZIS.  See  Guaulacis. 
GUAUTITLAN,  a  settlement  and'head  settle- 
ment of  the  olcaltHa  mayor  of  Tampico,  in  the 
province  of  Panuco  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Es- 
pana. 

GUAUTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Yagiialtca 
in  Nueva  Espana,  containing  2j0  Indian  families. 
GuAUTLA,  another  settlement,  in  the  alcaldia 
mayor  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Te- 
pozcolula,  of  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  with  70 
Amities  of  I ndians.'  A  quarter  of  a  league's  dis- 
tance to  the  w,  of  its  head  settlement. 

(jrUAUTLA,  another,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Nochistlan  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  58 
families  of  Indians,  employ^  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  cochineal,  which  are  grown  in  this 
settlement  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  of  this 
jurisdiction. 

GuAUTLA,  another,  which  is  a  real  of  silver 
mines  in  the  province  of  Panuco  in  the  same  king- 
dom.    Twenty-five  leagues  from  Mexico. 

[GUAXAGA,  Intendancy  of,  the  same  as 
Oaxaca,  which  see.j 

GUAXA YACA,  a  river  of  the  island  S.  Juan 
of  Puertorico,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
n,  coast,  runs  to  this  rhumb,  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  Camuy  and  the  point  of  Bpriquen. 

GUAXl,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
^vemment  of  Choco,  in  the  district  of  Barbacoas. 
It  passes  before  this  city,  and  near  it  enters  the 
river  of  Patia,  just  before  this  runs  into  the  sea. 

GUAXl  COLI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  religious  order  of  San 
Francisco,  iu  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Acaponeta, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia.  Four  leagues  n. 
of  its  capital. 

GUAXIROAPOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  Paraguay,  to  the  e.  maintaining  them- 
selves by  fishing,  and  living  continually  near  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  Their  territories  lie  low,  and  are 
very  subject  to  inundations. 

GUAXOSPAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tcu- 
titlan  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  of  a  cold  temperature. 
It  contains  150  Indian  families,  who  cultivate 
maize  and  some  baynilla.  Twelve  leagues  n.  of 
its  capital. 

GuAY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  andgo- 
vernmentof  Gumana ;  situate  near  the  coast,  on  the 
side  of  the  city  of  Cariaco. 
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GUAYABAL  de  la  Mbsa,  a  settlement  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Tocaima,  and  corregimiento  of 
Mariquita,  in  the  Nucvo  Keyno  dc  Granada.  It 
was  formerly  called  also  Paime  and  Calandama, 
but  which  names  it  changed  for  that  which  it  at 

E resent  possesses,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
eing  situate  on  the  descent  of  the  table-land  of 
Juan  Diaz,  which  is  a  fine  plain,  fertilized  by  a 
beautiful  stream,  and  of  so  deligbirul  a  tempera- 
ture as  to  serve  as  a  spot  of  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  F^.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  infinite  number  of  estates  and  mills, 
produces  abundance  of  sugar-cane,  maize,  yucaSy 
and  plantains,  and  some  cacao^  of  which  it  makes 
a  great  commerce,  particularly  on  the  Saturdays, 
when  there  is  a  general  market,  at  which  assemble 
people  from  the  immediate  provinces  of  Ibague, 
Tocaima,  Neiba,  lia  Plata,  and  Timani.  Its 
population  consists  of  800  housekeepers ;  it  is  63 
miles  It.  w*  of  Santa  F^^  and  17  ».  w.  from  Mari- 
quita. 

GuAYABAL,  another  settlement  in  this  so* 
yernipent  and  kingdom,  distinct  from  the  &r« 
mer,  of  an  hot  temperature,  abounding  in  fruits 
of  such  a  climate,  and  very  healthy.  It  has  a 
chapel  of  ease,  with  more  than  100  Indians  and 
400  whites. 

GuATABAL,  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Antioquia  in  the  same  kingdom; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cauca,  close  to  the 
settlement  of  Nechi,  in  the  sierras  of  Guamoco. 

GuAYABAL,  another,  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  same'  kingdom. 

GUAYABERO,  an  abundant  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos 
in  the  Nuevo  Neyno  de  Granada,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  the  paramo  of  Fosca,'and  running  tf. 
to  enter  the  Guaoiare,  when  it  changes  its  name 
to  this,  and  runs  into  the  Orinoco.  It  is  frequently 
called  Guabiare. 

GUAYABOS,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tamazunchale,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Valles,  in  Nueva  Espana;  situate  at 
the  foot  of  a  serrania  which  divides  this  jurisdic- 
tion from  that  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi;  of  a  mild 
temperature,  and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tala- 
cun  :  contains  40  families  of  Paraes  Indians,  who 
live  by  sowing  crops  of  seed  which  yield  but 
scantily,  owing  to  the  dr^^ness  of  the  serrania. 
Twenty  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

GUAYACOeOTLA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcal^ 
dia  mayor  of  Nueva  Espana,  very  fertile,  from 
being  irrigated  by  several  rivers;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants have  wery  fine  crops  in  its  numerous  and 
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cultifated  estates.  In  the  rirers  are  found  abun- 
dance of  bobos,  a  much  esteemed  kind  of  fish, 
and  the  inhabitants  have,  on  the  shores  of  the  river, 
habitations  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  on  this 
species  of  fishery.  This  jurisdiction  consists  of 
six  principal  or  head  setdements  of  districts,  some 
of  which  are  under  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico, 
and  others  the  bishopric  of  La  Puebla.  The 
capital  is  of  the  same  name. 

It  has  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Pedro,  is  of  a 
warm  and  moist  temperature,  with  45  families  of 
Spaniards,  Mustees,  and  Mnlattoes,  and  648  of 
Otomics  Indians,  includincr  those  of  its  wards. 
Sixty  lca«yues  n.  e.  one  fourth  to  the  e.  of  Mexico^ 
in  lat.  20°  15'.  The  other  settlements  are, 
Azontomatlan,  Chinantepec, 

Izhuatlan,  Ilamatlan. 

Attach  ichilco, 

GUA  VACUA YA,  an  island  of  the  river  Ori- 
floco,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river  Apure,  call- 
ed Caviani. 

GUAYAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
-government  of  Cartagena ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Cauca,  in  the  district  of  Mompox. 

GUAYANA,  [GuiANVE,  Guiaha^  or  Gui- 
nea], a  large  province  of  the  government  of  Cu- 
mana,  and  part  of  Nueva  Andalucia ;  one  of  the 
-largest  in  S.  America.  It  comprehends  all  that 
country  which  is  bounded  e.  and  n.  e.  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  n.  and  partly  w.  by  the  river  Ori- 
noco, w.  by  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  s*  by 
the  large  chain  of  mountains  which  separates  the 
waters  runnitig  into  the  Orinoco  and  Atlantic 
ocean,  from  those  running  into  the  Amazonas. 
A  great  part  of  this  vast  province  is  unknown,  from 
its  not  having  been  visited  by  others  than  the  Ca- 
talanian  Capuchin  missionaries,  and  by  these  very 
triflingly;  consequently  the  information  is  very 
confused  which  we  possess  concerning  the  Caribes 
Indians ;  knowing,  however,  that  they  are  a  war- 
like and  wandering  people.  The  territory  is  va- 
rious, since  in  the  boundaries  of  its  vast  extent 
are  found  large  and  inaccessible  serranias  and  im- 
penetrable mountains,  in  which  are  found  all  kinds 
of  exquisite  woods,  and  amidst  and  between  them 
shady  valleys,  maintaining  their  verdure  all  the 
year  round,  and  where  every  thing  fructifies  that 
is  sown,  no  other  labour  of  man  being  necessary 
than  that  of  cutting  wood  for  his  fuel.  Again, 
although  in  some  parts  rain  is  wanting,  others 
supply  such  deficiency  by  their  exceeding  lux- 
uriance and  richness. 

The  temperature  is  for  the  most  part  hot  and 
moist ;  for  atch  is  the  luxuriance  of  the  herbage 


and  vegetable  world,  clothing  the  fields,  that  they 
prevent  the  sun,  however  burning,  completely  to 
dry  up  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  innume- 
rable rivers  and  streams ;  and  very  great  is  the 
number  of  cattle  thus  snp|>orted.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  heat  is  always  excessive;  on 
the  contrary,  the  frequent  winds  blowing  from  the 
e.  and  which  are  called  briza^  render  a  pleasing 
coolness.  In  some  parts  the  rain  nill  descend  in 
violent  torrents,  accompanied  with  tempests  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  almost  daily;  and  in  this 
province  thednys  and  nights  are  equal  throughout 
the  year,  save  by  a  few  minutes. 

In  what  relates  to  the  colonies  which  have 
been  founded  by  foreigners  in  this  country,  see  the 
articles  Surinam,  Beubice,  Essi^qitedo,  Cay- 
enne, &c.  Among  the  infinite  number  of  its  ri- 
vers the  principal  are,  the  Orinoco,  Caroni,  Ri- 
raguay,  Caura,  Ventuari,  Usnpania,  Cayena, 
Oyapok,  Marouini,  Essequebo,  Surinam,  Sa- 
ramacca,  Brazo,  Casiqtiari,  and  others.  The  In- 
dian nations  most  known,  who  live  dispersed  in  the 
woods,  are  the  Arvacas,  the  Caribes,  viz.  those 
of  the  mountains  and  of  the  plains,  the  Yaos, 
Aricuris,  Aricaretes,  Sebayos,  Papinis,  and  Can- 
bines.  The  most  considerable  islands  are  Casana, 
Maraca,  Maiparo,  Iracapono,  Ovaracapa,  and 
Cayenne.  The  first  monks  who  entered  u))on  the 
conversion  of  these  Jndians,  were  the  Fathers 
Ignacio  Llauri  and  Julian  de  Vergara,  of  the 
abolished  order,  in  1576 ;  but  they  were,  three 
years  after,  obliged  to  retire,  through  the  inva- 
sion of  Captain  Hanson,  a  Dutchman.  In  1687, 
the  Capuchin  fathers  of  the  province  of  Cataiuna 
made  an  entry  here,  and  had  reason  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  for  they 
fouoded  28  settlements,  which  are. 


Caroni, 

Santa  Maria, 

Cupapuy, 

Palmar, 

San  Antonio, 

Altagracia^ 

San  Joseph, 

Divina  Pastora, 

Miamo, 

Carapo, 

Morocuri, 

Guasipati, 

Caroasi, 

Santa  Barbara, 


Cumamo, 

Topequ6o^ 

Aima, 

Puedpa, 

Aguri, 

Santa  Ana, 

Santa  Rosa, 

Monte  Calvario, 

San  Pedro, 

Barinagotos, 

Upata, 

Maruanta,* 

Parapana, 

San  Juan  Baptista ; 


And  those  of  Guirior  and  Barceloneta,  of  Spa- 
.niards. 

In  the  woods  of  this  province  are  found  the 
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tmo  &r  vera^  dkidSptj  caoba^  guaracan^  gateadoy 
pomegfranate,  mulberry,  Brazil^  charaguarav^  ceU 
basy    habillas,    cedars,    sasaparilla,    also  honey, 
indigo,  and  wax :  seycral  kinds  of  reeds  are  also 
very  common,  and  serve  as  ropes  to  bind  together 
the  beams  of  houses.  Sec.  and  these  are  so  incor- 
roptibie,  that,  although  exposed  to  the  moisture  of 
the  earth,  they  remain  for  60  years  as  strong  as 
when  they  were  first  cut.     Here  is  also  a  kind  of 
pitch,  which  the  Indians  call  caruata^  and  the 
Spaniards  cocuha^  which  they  mix  in  the  manu- 
fiictnre  of  cords  and  ropes;    different  kinds  of 
palms,  such  as  the  royal  palms,  the  caralas,  coro" 
zosy  morichesy  chaguaratnas^  th&^palma  de  Som« 
brero  or  hat -palm,   and  many  others;  some  of 
which  are  esteemed  for  their  fruit,  and  others  for 
their  shoots,  which,  being  boiled,  make  fine  ve- 
getables: also,  of  others  are  made  hats  of  curious 
workmanship,  used  not  only  by  the   Indians  and, 
people  of  colour,  but  also  by  the  Spaniards.     The 
fruits  are  maya^  quechue^   chara^  quamache^  au« 
tumn  and  summer  figs,  paugi^  cocopriz,  mamony 
cherries,  jo^o^,  and  hicacos ;  all  of  which  are  pro* 
duced  without  cultivation  :  and  besides  these,  su- 
gar-canes, maize  of  five  sorts,  calabashes,  melons, 
w^ter-melons,  potatoes,  plantains  of  four  kinds, 
medlars,  nutmeyes^  vegetables,  anones,  chirimayaSf 
papayasy  gut^abasj  and  plums. 

It  also  abounds  in  animals,  as  lions,  tigers,  cu* 
naguarosy  baquirasy  ehachariiasy  polichisy  bears, 
ant-eaters,  meleros  or  honey-eaters,  aniasy  wild 
boars,  araguaiosy  cusiatsisy^  rabapeladosy  mapuri* 
tosy  acurisy  squirrels,  deer,  foxes,  and  rabbits,  /ir- 
madillosy  morrocoisy  pericos  Ugera^y  (small  light- 
footed  dogs)  alligators,  iguanasy  chiguiresy  lapaSy 
water-dogs,  dormice,  galapagos  or  snails,  caiuchhy 
manalies  or  sea-cows :  and  in  the  class  of  reptiles 
and  insects,  in  various  ktlfds  of  snakes,  amongst 
which  are  the  rattle-snake,  the  coral  and  macagua  ; 
in  monstrous  centipcds,  spiders,  scorpions,  sala- 
manders,  niguasy  ticks,  flies  of  various  sorts,  gusa- 
nos  de  moiite,  or  mountain-maggots,  which  en- 
gender between  the  skin  and  the  iksh,  from  the 
bite  of  one  of  the  above  flies,  and  which  grow  un- 
til they  become  covered  with  hair,  causing  the 
most  intense,  burning  pain.  It  abounds  also  in  a 
great  variety  of  ants,  which  destroy  the  temples, 
houses,  clothes,  and  garments ;  of  mice,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  noxious  reptiles,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  should  appear  that  Ihe  Creator  had 
thought  good  to  afflict  this  province  with  as  many 
plagues  as  £gy  pt ;  but  in  contradisth)cti<Hi  to  these, 
innumerable  are  the  birds,  which  for  exquisiteness 
of  note  or  plumage  render  the  groves  delightful : 
the  most  worthy  of  remark  are  the  parrots^  of 


which  there  are  six  species :  besides  which,  there 
are  the  birds  called  guacamoyosy  cardenalesy  spar«> 
rows,  turpia/esy  paugiesy  ring-doves,  guacharacasy 
uquiras  or  mountain  turkeys,  partridges,  quails^ 
mountain  fowl,  and  many  kinds  of  doves  and 
ducks,  which  serve  as  an  amusement  to  the  Spa- 
niards and  Indians  fond  of  the  chase. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santo  Tome ;  founded  by  Antonio 
Berrio,  in  1686,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ori^ 
noco :  of  an  hot  and  unhealthy  temperature,  but 
fertile  in  tobacco,  cacaOy  and  proaucing  muck 
cattle.  The  £nglish,  commanded  by  Walter 
Kaleigh,  sacked  and  destroyed  it  in  1617,  and  the 
Dutch,  before  the  year  1579,  instigated  at  the  pro- 
hibition of  a  commerce  of  tobacco,  which  they 
used  to  carry  on,  presented  themselves  in  a  ship  of 
war,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  merely 
about  to  recover  some  old  debts ;  and  accordingly, 
having  disembarked  about  night-fall,  pillaged  and 
burnt  the  city,  it  was,  however,  shortly  rebuilt, 
and  its  situation  removed  to  the  spot  where  it  now 
stands,  10  leagues  below  the  river  Caroni,  at  its 
narrowest  part.  At  the  mouths  of  this  river,  and 
in  the  islands  situate  there,  is  a  part  known  by  the 
name  of  NnevaGuayana,  whicn  has  suffered  the 
same  misfortune  as  that  we  have  just  mentioned^ 
having  been  attacked  by  a  French  privateer;  but, 
in  order  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  same 
fate,  a  castle  was  built,  called  San  Francisco,  and 
another  fort,  with  the  name  of  San  Diego  del  Pa- 
drasto ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  fortified  by  a 
contract  entered  into  between  the  king  and  the  go- 
vernor Don  Martin  de  Mendoza  y  Berrio. 

The  capital  has  a  good  parish  church,  and  a 
convent  of  Franciscan  monks,  but  a  very  small 
population,  on  account  of  its  losses  in  the  above 
invasions.  Its  principal  commerce  is  in  hides 
and  tobacco,  which  is  much  esteemed  for  its  ex« 
cellent  quality.  Sixty  leagues  from  the  city  of 
San  Joseph  de  Oruna,  and  130  frcmi  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco,  in  lat.  &"  30'  n.     Long.  63°  54'  w. 

[INDEX    TO   ADI)1T10NAI«     INFORMATION     R£- 

SPICTINO    GUAYANA. 

1.  Portuguese,  French  y  Dutch  y  and  Spanish  divi* 
sions, — 2.  Importance  of  Guayana. — 3.  Extent 
and  population* — 4.  Poliiicm  intercourse  be* 
tween  the  Dutch  of  Surinam  and  Spanish  of 
Guayanay  Sfc. 

I.  Portuguese y  French,  Dutch y  and  Spanish 
divisions, '-'Tbe  coast  of  Guayana,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Amazonas  to  that  of  the  Orinoco,  oc- 
cupies an  extent  of  ISO  leagues,  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  four  different  powers.  We  shall  here 
explain  the  divisions  of  each,  previously  to  their] 
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[coming  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
and  Spanish.  The  Portuguese  possessed  the  s. 
part.  They  spread,  before  the  treaty  wilh  France, 
of  Sept.  29,  1801,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amazonas  to  cape  North,  and  the  e.  of  the  island 
of  Carpori.  By  this  treaty  the  boundaries  of  Por- 
tuguese and  French  (ifuayana  were  formed  by  the 
river  Carapana,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
Amazonas,  at  lat.  20'  n.  above  fort  Macapa. 
These  4joundaries  follow  the  course  of  the  river  up 
to  its  source;  from  whence  they  take  a  direction 
towards  the^reat  chain  of  mountains  which  divide 
the  courses  of  the  waters,  and  are  guided  by  the 
sinuosities  of  these  mountains  as  far  as  the  near- 
est point  to  Rio  Blanco,  between  the  2d  and  Sd 
degrees  of  ».  lat. 

PoKuguese  Guayana  was  therefore  entirely  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Amazonas  ;  bounded  to 
the  n.  by  the  French  possessions,  as  far  as  long.  65® 
from  Paris.  The  line  of  separation  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  laid  more  to  the  id. 
The  equator,  according  to  the  treaty,  ought  to 
have  served  as  the  boundary;  but  they  so  en- 
croached on  the  Spanish  territory,  that  their  colo- 
nies extended  32  leagues  n.  of  the  line,  namely, 
as  far  as  the  island  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  mount 
De  la  Gloria  del  Cocui.  The  Spanish  fort  of  San 
Carlos,  at  P  53' ».  was  intended  to  prevent  all 
further  usurpation,  and  to  recover,  if  possible, 
the  lost  ground. 

French  Guayana  was  bounded  to  the  s.  by  the 
river  Carapana,  which  flows  into  the  river  Ama- 
sonas,  to  the  n.  by  the  river  Maroni,  to  the  e.  by 
the  sea,  and  to  the  zd.  by  the  Spanish  possessions. 

Surinam,  Essequebo,  and  Demerara,  though 
now  belonging  to  the  English,  (having  been  taken 
in  the  present  war),  were  Dutch  settlements,  and 
were  bounded  to  the  e.  by  the  sea,  to  the  *.  by  the 
river  Maroni,  to  the  «.  by  the  river  Essequebo,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  (though  they  have  since 
made  cape  Nassau  the  it.  boundary),  and  to  the  w. 
by  Spanish  Guayana. 

What  remains  of  Guayana  for  the  Spaniards  is 
bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  sea,  from  cape  Nassau  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  which  are  SO  leagues 
distant  from  each  other.  The  river  Orinoco  forms 
the  5.  boundary  as  far  as  150  leagues  from  the  sea, 
when  it  becomes  the  w.  boundary ;  because  from 
this  first  point  the  river  takes  its  course  to  the  s. 
for  a  spac^  of  100  leagues,  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Guaviari :  from  this  place  the  Ori- 
noco, having  its  course  to  the  e.  no  longer  serves 
fts  a  boundary  of  Spanish  Guayana,  the  other 
limits  in  these  parts  being  formed  by  the  Portu- 
guese settlements. 


The  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Venemela, 
Curoana,  and  of  Maracaibo,  occupied  too  much, 
during  the  first  forty  years,  the  few  Spaniards 
to  whom  it  was  confided,  for  them  to  think  of 
carrying  their  arms  further,  whilst  the  ground 
they  occupied  was  so  warmly  disputed,  that  their 
exi^itence  there  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as 
precarious. 

The  first  J^uropean  who  attempted  io  enter  the 
Orinoco  was  Lieut.-general  John  (3ornejo.  He 
ventured,  in  J 53 1,  to  penetrate  by  the  mouths  of 
the  river,  and  surmounted  many  obstacles ;  but  at. 
length  his  vessel  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  break- 
ers. The  most  of  his  attendants  were  saved,  but 
these  unhappy  people  escaped  the  waves  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  Indians. 

2.  Importance  of  Guayana, — It  is  difficult  to 
find,  throughout  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  a  set- 
tlement so  favoured  by  nature  and  so  little  valued 
as  Guayana.  Its  extent,  which  is  estimated  at 
1000  leagues  circumference,  gives  it  the  importance 
of  an  empire.  The  soil  b  so  fertile  that  it  would 
yield  more  produce  than  has  been  ever  reaped 
from  the  whole  of  the  other  Spanish  settlements. 
The  rivers  which  are  received  into  the  Orinoco  ia 
its  course  of  500  leagues,  and  which  exceed  tba 
number  of  300,  are  so  many  canals,  which  would 
carry  to  Guayana  the  riches  which  they  them- 
selves have  contributed  to  obtain  from  the  earth. 
The  Orinoco,  which  crosses  it,  and  which  is  the 
port  by  which  an^enemy  can  penetrate  into  Vene* 
zuela,  Barinas,  and  Santa  Fe,  can  be  defended 
only  by  Guayana,  which  is  consequently  the  bul- 
wark of  the  provinces  which  she  alone  can  gua- 
rantee. 

It  might  well  be  asked,  why  a  country,  which 
industry  would  prefer  to  all  others,  is  a  desert? 
— and  why  such  advantages  for  a  military  position 
have  not  hitherto  more  engaged  the  attention  of 
government  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  two  questions  it  may  be  re* 
plied,  that  the  Spanish  population  in  America, 
possessing  a  hundred  times  as  much  ground  as 
they  can  cultivate,  has  no  inducement  to  wander 
in  quest  of  more ;  and  that  the  Spaniard,  who  is 
far  from  being  possessed  of  the  insatiable  ambition 
that  cannot  be  satisfied  but  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  quickly  attaches 
himself  to  the  place,  whether  good  or  bad,  where 
fate  has  placed  him,  cannot  consent  to  abandon 
the^pot  where  he  has  procured  himself  ease,  and 
formed  connections,  to  run  after  comfort  whidi 
can  be  procured  only  by  fatigue,  the  very  idea  of 
which  is  enough  to  terrify  him. 

The  second  question  can  scarcely  be  answered] 
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[bot  l)y  the  considerable  expence  that  the  fortifica- 
tions and  garrifions  of  Guayana  would  occasion, 
unless  the  goTcrnment,  relying  on  the  difficulty 
and  dnnger  of  the  navigation  of  the  Orinoco, 
thinks  that  no  nation  would  undertake  the  conquest 
of  an  uncultivated  country,  which  is  defended  by 
its  miseries  better  than  conld  be  done  by  arms. 

3.  Extent  and  populutwn.^^Spnnhh  Guayana, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Portnguese 
boundaries,  occupies  a  space  of  more  than  four 
hundred  leagues.  Its  breadth,  in  the  first  eighty 
leagues  to  the  e.  is  not  more  than  thirty  leagues  to- 
wards the  s.  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements, but  afterwards  the  breadth  increases  to 
more  than  150  leagues. 

Over  this  immense  surface  there  are  but  84,000 
inhabitants  of  every  condition  and  colour,  of  which 
19,42d  are  Indians  under  the  conduct  of  mission- 
aries, 6575  are  in  the  capital,  and  the  remaining 
8000  are  in  the  villages.  The  population  is 
thickest  from  the  distance  of  50  leagues  from  the 
sea  to  130  leagues  up  the  Orinoco. 

Guayana  isdivided  into  High  and  Low  Orinoco ; 
and  the  capital  is  taken  as  the  point  of  separation. 
But  this  honour  more  justly  belongs  to  the  river 
Caroni,  because  it  bounds,  in  all  the  a),  part,  a 
tract  which  might  properly  be  called  an  island ; 
for  it  has  the  Orinoco  to  the  n.  the  sei  to  the  e.  the 
river  Essequebo  to  the  s.  and  the  Caroni  to  the  w. 
It  forms  almost  a  square,  which  is  70  leagues  from 
r.  to  20.  and  30  in  its  narrowest  part  from  i? .  to  s, 
America  has  not  much  land  more  fertile  than  this 
inclosure. 

The  missionaries  charged  with  bringing  the  In- 
dians to  a  social  life  by  means  of  Christianity,  be- 
gan their  work  by  this  part  of  Guayana.  Twenty- 
seven  villages  built  to  the  e.  of  the  river  Caroni  be- 
speak the  success  of  the  Catalonian  Capuchin  fa- 
thers. They  have  not,  however,  approached  the 
coast  by  above  30  leagues ;  because  it  is  inhabited 
by  the  Caribes,  the  most  ferocious  and  courageous 
of  all  the  Indians,  who  have  invariably  made  mar- 
tyrs of  the  apostles  who  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
vert them  to  Christianity.  It  is  true  that  the  fero- 
city of  the  Caribes  would  have  been  softened  by 
the  morality  of  the  missionaries,  if  the  Dutch  of 
Surinam,  wishing  to  extend  their  trade  to  Spanish 
Guiana,  had  not  made  it  a  part  of  their  politics  to 
protect  the  vagabond  life  of  the  Caribes,  who  pre- 
vent the  Spaniards  approaching  their  coast.  It  is 
certain  that  Spanish  Guayana  appears  upon  the 
maps  to  occupy  SO  leagues  of  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  cape  Nassaw,  but  might 
in  reality  be  said  not  to  occupy  an*  inch ;  for  the 
natives  have  defended  their  independence  so  well 
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that  they  have  never  been  converted,  reduced,  nor 
conquered  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  as  free  as  they  were 
before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  lamentable 
that  the  barbarous  u^e  they  make  of  their  liberty 
obliges  the  philosopher  to  wish  rather  that  they 
should  lose  than  that  they  should  preserve  it. 

High  Guayana.  All  that  which  is  to  the,e,  of 
the  river  Caroni,  beginning  a  league  above  St. 
Thomas,  is  under  (he  mission  of  the  Franciscans. 
If  we  judge  of  their  zeal  by  the  result  of  (heir  la- 
bours, we  shall  not  have  reason  to  be  astonished  ; 
but  if  we  contrast  what  they  have  done  with 
the  difficulties  they  must  have  had  to  over- 
come, and  of  the  decided  repugnance  of  these  In- 
dians to  receive  the  light  of  Christianity,  we  shall 
find  it  was  hardly  possible  for  human  efforts  to  ac- 
complish more  than  these  Franciscans  have  done 
on  the  higher  shores  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Indian  nations  of 
Guayana  are  the  Caribes,  the  Arvaques,  the  Yaos, 
and  the  Galibis.  These  are  well  proportioned,  for 
the  most  part,  are  swarthy,  and  go  naked.  The 
Caribes  are  enterprising,  and  so  cautious  of  sur- 
prise, that  they  post  out-guards  and  centinels  with 
as  much  care  and  art  as  the  Europeans.  The 
Caribes  of  Guayana  still  fondly  cherish  the  tradi- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  alliance  ;  and  to  this 
day  preserve  the  English  colours  which  he  left 
with  them  at  parting,  above  200  years  since. 

4.  Political  intercourse  between  the  DutchofSvri^ 
\  and  the  Spanish  of  Gu ay anOyScc. — The  Dutch 
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have  been  thought  to  be  much  more  vigilant  and 
solicitous  about  the  protection  of  their  settlements 
in  this  quarter  than  the  Spaniards.  For  the  latter 
have  no  advanced  posts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  for- 
mer, whilst  the  Dutch  have  on  the  coast  a  body  of 
guards,  and  occupy  a  fort  called  the  Old  Castle, 
at  the  junction  of  the  river  Mazurini  with  the  Es- 
sequebo: they  also  keep  an  advanced  guard  of 
twenty-five  men  upon  the  river  Cuyuni.  By 
means  of  these  precautions,  they  are  not  only  re- 
spected on  their  own  territory,  but  they  over-run 
with  safety  all  the  neighbouring  Spanish  posses- 
sions. They  remove  their  limits  whenever  their 
interest  invites  them,  and  maintain  their  usurpa- 
tion by  force. 

The  natural  result  of  this  is,  that  the  Spaniards 
and  Dutch  live  at  Guayana  not  like  very  good 
neighbours.  They  reproach  each  other  i\itli  in- 
juries, some  of  which  are  very  serious.  The  Spa- 
niards pretend  that  the  Dutch  constantly  encroach 
upon  their  territory,  and  respect  no  limits;  that 
they  destroy  the  Spanish  trade  to  Guayana,  by  the 
contraband  goods  they  introrluce ;  that  they  con- 
tinually excite  the  Caribes  against  them,  and  pre-] 
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[▼ent  tiieir  subjection  by  the  adyice  they  give  them, 
and  the  arms  with  ivhich  they  furnish  them.  The 
Dutch,  on  their  part,  impute  to  the  Spaniards  the 
desertion  of  their  slarcs,  who  meet  at  Guayana  wkh 
a  hospitable  reception,  with  their  liberty  and  the 
protection  of  the  ffoverament.  It  b  true^  that  the 
ISpaniards  have  tor  a  long  time  protected,  more 
from  a  principle  of  vengeance  than  of  humanity, 
all  the  slaves  of  Surinam  who  have  sought  an 
asylum  among  them.  They  have  even  peopled 
with  these  fugitives  two  very  considerable  villages 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Caura,  where  they  re- 
ceive likewise  the  Indians  who  are  forced  by  the 
Caribes  to  fly  from  the  slayery  of  the  Dutch. 

In  one  of  the  treaties  between  the  Dutch  and 
Spaniards,  previously  to  the  taking  of  Dutch 
Guayana  by  the  English,  it  was  stipulated  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards  to  give  up  to  the  Dutch  aH 
the  slaves  who  might  have  retired  into  the  Spanish 
territory,  or  to  pay  their  value ;  and  indeed,  if  Uiis 
condition  was  always  as  faithfully  fulfilled  as  it  was 
latterly,  it  would  re-establish  between  the  two 
countries  a  harmony  mo^  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  Spaniards ;  in  as  much  as  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  weaker  party.  See  Cayenne,  and  Dutch 
America.] 

Governors  who  have  presided  in  Guayana  and 

Cumand. 

1.  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Zerpa,  native  of 
Cartagena  do  Lcvante,  a  man  of  fortune ;  he  capi- 
tulated with  the  king  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Nueva  Andalucia,  and  passed  over  there  under 
the  title  of  governor  of  wnatever  he  might  con- 
quer, with  a  supply  of  people,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, in  1568 ;  but  met  with  his  death  the  same  year, 
with  many  of  his  followers,  in  a  battle  against  the 
Indians. 

2.  The  adelafUado  Don  GonzaloXimenez  dc  Que- 
sada«  conqueror  of  (he  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
by  the  declaration  of  his  Majesty,  and  under  which 
kingdom  was  included  that  of  Nueva  Andalucia. 

3.  Don  Francisco  de  Vides ;  nominated  gover- 
nor and  conqueror  of  Nueva  Andalucia,  which  he 
exercised  only  a  short  time,  since  the  excesses 
which  he  manifested  induced  the  council  of  the 
Indies  to  take  from  him  his  situation,  and  to  send 
hitn  prisoner  to  Spain,  where  he  died. 

4.  Don  Juan  de  tiaro,  nominated  provisionally. 

5.  Don  Antonio  Berrio  y  Orufia,  heir  to  the 
estates  of  Don  Gonzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesada,  from 
having  married  this  person's  niece ;  he  capitulated 
with  the  king  the  conquest  of  the  Dorado,  but 
haying  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  at  entering 
this  supposed  country,  he  died  of  mortification  in 
the  city  of  Santo  Tomas  de  la  Guayana^  in  1595. 


6.  Don  Fernando  de  Berrio,  ton  of  theformer, 
on  whom,  hia  father  having  capitulaited  for  the  go^ 
vemment  for  his  heir,  the  right  thus  regularly  de- 
volved ;  be  ejoercised  it  some  years,  and  at  faist, 
owing  to  some  compbmts  lodged  agaiast  him,  was 
separated  from  it  in  1610. 

7.  Don  Sancho  de  Alquisa,  who  was  then  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  VenezueU ;  he  held  the 
government  of  Guayana  untU  tiie  year  16 15. 

8.  Don  Diego  Paiomeque  y  Acana ;  he  enterol 
in  the  above  year;  and  the  city  being  attacked  bj 
Walter  Raleigh,  an  English  privateer,  ia  1618,  be 
was  killed  whilst  valianuy  derending  it. 

9.  Don  Fernando  de  &rrio,  sent  by  the  audi- 
ence of  Santa  Fe  to  the  succour  of  Lbl  Guayans, 
and  to  govern  for  the  second  time ;  he  arrived  ia 
1619,  and  exercised  bis  command  until  1628. 

10.  Don  J  uan  de  Dios  Vald^,  nominated  pro- 
▼isionaily. 

1 1.  Don  Luis  de  Monsalve,  native  of  Sevilhu  in 
163S. 

12.  Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Ficobar,  in  I6S8. 

13.  Don  Martin  de  Mendoza  y  la  Hoz,  in  1640. 

14.  Don  Juan  de  Urpin,  native  of  Barcekma  in 
the  principality  of  Cataluna,  doctor  of  laws,  advo- 
cate in  the  audience  of  St.  Domingo ;  be  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  military  career,  proposed 
to  the  above  tribunal  the  conquest  of  Cunian&,  and 
notwithstanding  he  had  many  competitors,  yru 
elected  to  the  government  of  whatever  countrieBbe 
might  conquer,  in  1641 ;  he  founded  different 
cities,  and  after  many  fatigues,  combats,  and  la- 
bours, died  in  1645. 

15.  Don  Christoval  de  Vera,  nomioaled  pro- 
visionally. 

16.  Don  Fedro  de  Brizuela,  in  1656. 

17.  Don  Pedro  de  Padilla,  nominated  in  1657. 

18.  Don  Juan  de  Viedma,  who  governed  from 
1 059  to  1664. 

19.  Don  Joseph  dc  Aspe  y  Zufiiga,  who  died 
in  1()65. 

SO.  Don  Francisco  Ventura  y  Rada,  governor 
in  1665. 
2L  Don  Juan  Bnptista  de  Valdes,  provisionaL 
22.  Don  Juan  Bravo  de  Acuiia,  in  1667. 
S3.  Don  Diego  Ximenez  de  Aldana,  in  1670. 

24.  Don  Francisco  de  iiivera  y  Galiodo,  in  I6SL 

25.  Don  Juan  de  Padilla  y  Guardiola,  of  the 
council  of  his  Majesty,  knight  of  the  order  of  Ca^ 
latrava. 

$6.  Don  Caspar  Mateo  de  Acosta,  in  1688. 

57.  Don  Graspar  del  Hoyo  y  Solorzano. 

58.  Don  Joseph  Ramirez  de  Arellano,  in  1701. 
V9.  Don  ftlateo  Rui&  del  Mazo>  ia  1112;  he 

died  in  1715* 
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SO.  Don  Joseph  Carreno,  in  1717. 
SI-  Don  Juan  de  la  Tornera,  in  1724. 
SS.  Don  Agustin  de  Arrcdondo. 

33.  Don  Carlos  Sucre,  brigadier  of  the  royal 
armies,  till  1734. 

34.  Don  Gregorio  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros, 
brigadier  of  the  royal  armies,  deputy  inspector  of 
dragoons,  till  1741. 

35.  Don  Diego  Ta bares,  brigadier  of  the  royal 
armies,  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago  ;  he  passed 
io  the  government  of  Cartagena  in  1751. 

36.  Don  Mateo  GunI,  in  1753. 

37.  Don  Joaquin  Moreno,  in  1762. 

38.  Don  Joseph  Dibuja  y  Quinones,  in  the 
aforesaid  year,  till  1764,  ivhen  he  vrns  promoted  to 
the  presidency  of  Quito. 

39.  Don  Manuel  Centurion,  till  1766. 

40.  Don  Pedro  Joseph  de  Urrutiaj  colonel  of 
infentry,  till  1774. 

41.  Don  Maximo  Dubouchet,  captain  of  the 
royal  armada,  in  1775,  till  1783. 

42.  Don  Antonio  Percda,  in  1783  till  1786. 

43.  Don  Miguel  Marmion,  in  1786. 

GUAYANO,a  river  of  theprovinceand  govern- 
ment of  Honduras.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the ^ea 
opposite  the  island  of  Tortuga. 

GUAYAPA,  San  Andres  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  bead  settlement  of  Cuilapa,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Quatro  Villas,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains 
107  families  of  Indians,  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  commerce  of  cockinealy  seeds,  fruit,  and 
charcoal,  and  in  cutting  wood.  .  One  league  and 
an  half  e.  n.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

GUAYAPE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
Temment  of  Honduras,  which  runs  n.  and  enters 
those  of  Guayano  and  Agnan. 

GUAYAPEGUE,  a  large  wood  of  palms,  of 
IS  miles  in  length  and  3|  wide,  one  mile  from  the 
shore  of  the  river  Atanari,  being  the  spot  where  a 
bloody*  battle  was  fought  in  1669  by  the  Guaibas 
and  Ghicoas  against  the  Achaguas  Indians,  the 
latter  being  victorious. 

GUAYAQUIL,  a  province  and  government  of 
the  kingdom  of  Qtiito.  Its  jurisdiction  begins  at 
cape  Pasao  to  the  n.  in  lat.  ^'  s.  and  extends  i. 
as  far  as  the  settlement  of  Machala,  or  the  banks  of 
the  Paynma  and  mouth  of  the  river  of  Tumbe,  in 
lat.  3*^26'  s.  and  bounded  in  that  direction  by  the 
province  of  Truxillo,  and  juridiction  of  the  corrc 
gimienio  of  Piura  in  Peru,  e.  by  that  of  Cuenca, 
n.  by  that  of  Esmeraldas,  and  n.  e.  by  those  of 
Riobainba  and  Chimbo.  It  is  composed  of  seven 
small  provinces  or  districts,  which  arc.  La  Punta, 
Daule  Piiiia,  Machala,  Puerto  Viejo,  Babaho^o, 
Baba,  and  Yaguache ;  in  all  of  which  there  is  a 
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lieutenant-governor,  heretofore  nominated  by  the 
covernors,  for  the  consideration  of  2000  dollars ; 
but  this  nomination  was  afterwards  abrogated  by 
the  viceroy  of  Santa  F6.  The  extent  of  this  pro- 
vince is  110  miles  from  n.  to  s.  from  the  mountain 
of  the  point  of  Santa  Elena  to  the  strands  of  the 
settlement  of  Ojiba ;  nearly  as  many  wide,  from 
the  port  of  Manta  to  the  settlement  of  Tumbes,  al- 
though the  Ex-jcsuit  Coleti  makes  it  much  less. 
It  tcikes  the  name  of  its  Cacique  Guayas,  who  met 
his  death  by  chance  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors.  It  is  of  an  extremely  hot  and 
moist  temperature,  of  a  low  and  plain  territory, 
and  subject  to  inundations  during  the  winter.  It 
is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  four  largest  of 
which  give  their  names  to  the  districts  of  Daule, 
Baba,  Babahoyo,  and  Yaguache,  which  flow  down 
from  the  sierras  of  Quito,  in  the  paramos  and 
mountains  of  Tacunga,  Guaranda,  and  Chimbo, 
and  join  in  the  plain,  so  as  to  form  a  navigable 
river,  which  straightway  empties  itself  into  the 
sea.  In  these  rivers  are  abundance  of  fish  of  va- 
rious kinds,  such  as  rohafosj  corbinas,  sabalosy  la" 
greSj  cazoneSy  skates,  maids,  raionesj  barbudoSy  cic" 
gosy  eels,  biosy  bocarchicosy  biejasy  mackerel,  dicasy 
the  sword-fish,  and  large  alligators,  besides  others 
peculiar  to  the  sea  into  which  they  run.  The 
territorv  produces  much  cacaOy  of  which  two  crops 
are  gathered  annually,  the  best  sort  being  that  of 
Macnala  and  of  Troncoso ;  a  considerable  number 
of  neat  cattle,  mules,  and  horses ;  also  cotton,  to- 
bacco in  leaf,  dried  fish,  salt,  wax,  rice,  ajonjoliy 
maniy  honey,  fdiA  cocos ;  in  all  of  which  a  great 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  other  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  from  which  it  takes  in  exchange 
cloths,  baizes,  carpets,  cotton  linens,  called  tucuyos^ 
flour,  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  hams,  cheese, 
sugar,  and  sweetmeats  :  also  from  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua  it  receives  tobacco  in  dust,  dye,  indigo, 

fitch,  tan  and  simples ;  from  the  provinces  of  Tierra 
'irme,  European  wares  and  merchandise;  and 
from  the  ports  of  Peru,  flour,  sweetmeats,  soap, 
tallow,  sugar,  and  hides  ;  and  this  continual  trafhc 
causes  it  to  be  rich  and  abounding  in  every  thing  that 
can  conduce  to  the  comfort  or  luxury  of  life.  Its 
woods  abound  with  trees  of  the  most  superior  qua- 
lity, and  by  which  its  capital  dock  is  supplied  with 
the  timber  for  building  vessels  ;  the  most  esteemed 
sorts  being  the  oak,  guachapelij  saffron,  cedar, 
balsam,  laurel,  ciiiafistoloy  negro,  mulberry,  mala^ 
samayjuganOyfigi(eroay  marioy  sexoy  ebony,  cascolj 
guayacAny  Colorado^  guat/ado  de  montCy  zeiboy  ma^ 
matapaloy  mangle,  tue  large  fig-tree,  guarangoy 
medlar,  cinnamon,  carotUy  mnuehiy  and  buck- 
thorn.   But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  advantages  it 
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does  not  want  the  plague  of  insects,  and  animals  of 
a  noxious  kind  ;  for  from  the  stagnation  of  the 
pools,  and  by  the  intolerable  heats,  are  bred  a  host 
of  venomous  insects,  mosquitoes,  toads,  mice,  scor- 
pions, vipers,  and  snakes  ;  namely,  the  boba^  ma- 
panaCj  coral,  rattle,  and  bejuco ;  and  these  ivould 
be  ifk  greater  abundance  but  that  the  bird  of  prey, 
the  cunquinguiy  is  constantly  looking  out  for  them 
to  devour  them.  The  number  of  alligators  found 
in  the  rivers,  and  which  frequently  go  a  great  way 
on  the  land  to  bask  themselves  in  the  sun,  is  incre- 
dible; some  of  these  creatures  have  been  found  to 
measure  seven  yards.  The  Indians  make  a  diver- 
sion of  taking  them  ;  for  they  wait  for  them  armed 
with  a  weapon,  which  is  a  piece  of  very  hard  wood 
of  about  half  a  yard  long,  finely  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  which  they  call  to/ete;  moreover,  to  it 
is  attached  in  its  centre  a.  leather  thong ;  and  this 
they  succeed  in  thrusting  into  the  animal's  mouth 
when  open  to  devour  them,  so  that  they  com- 
pletely gag  it,  leaving  the  jaws  fully  distended, 
when  this  monster  becomes  perfectly  harmless,  and 
serves  the  children  as  an  amusement.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  only  10  settlements,  and  of  these 
there  were  four  of  the  doctrinal  establishments  of 
the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo,  before  that 
their  curacies  had  been  removed.  The  capital  is 
the  city  of 

Guayaquil,  Santiago,  of  the  same  name, 
founded  in  1533,  in  the  bay  of  Cbarapoto,  by  Don 
Francisco  Pizarro,  It  is  the  second  town  of 
Peru,  as  according  to  a  schedule  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  which  the  city  still  preserves.  It  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  rebuilt  by 
Francisco  de  Orellana,  in  1537,  on  the  w,  shore  of 
the  river  of  its  name,  from  whence  it  was  removed 
to  the  place  called  Ciudad  Vieja,  and  lastly,  in 
1693,  to  where  it  now  stands.  From  the  great  in- 
crease of  its  population,  it  has  been  divided  into 
two  distinct  wards,  the  which  arc  separated  by  a 
wooden  bridge  of  800  yards  long,  erected  against 
the  inundations  of- the  salt  water  lakes,  which  are 
frequent  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  territory. 
The  city  is  1|  mile  long,  of  a  beautiful  plant,  and 
good  houses  ;  these  however  being  of  wood,  render 
it  liable  to  conflagration.  It  has  three  convents, 
namely,  of  the  religious  orders  of  San  Francisco, 
San  Domingo,  and  San  Agustin,  a  college  which 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  an  hospital  of  S.  Juan 
de  Dios,  two  small  forts  with  very  little  defence,  a 
celebrated  and  commercial  port  in  the  river,  and  a 
capital  dock  to  the  s.  on  the  shore  of  the  same 
river.  Here  have  been  built  an  infinite  number  of 
ships  of  the  line,  owing  to  the  excellent  quality 
anci  incorruptibility  of  the  wood,  and  which  is  cut 
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at  no  greater  a  distance  than  SCO  paces.    With  all 
these  advantages  the  city  was  nearly  abandoned 
until  the  year  1770,  when  the  king  ordered  it  to  be 
re-established,  and   the  construction  to  be  con- 
tinued.    In  it  reside  the  governor,  dependent  on 
the  president  of  Quito,  a  cabildo  composed  of  two 
ordinary  alcaldes  and  12  regidorsy  with  the  other 
necessary  officers,  namely,  two  royal  ofictaUs^  who 
with  the  accountant  and  treasurer  have  the  charge 
of  the  king's  duties.     Here  is  a  battalion  of  militia 
of  six  companies,  whose  services  are  pointed  out 
by  the  viceroy.     Its  population  in  both   towns, 
new  and  old,  amounts  to  32,000  souls,  amongst 
whom  are  many  illustrious  families,  such  as  those 
of  Calvo,  Aguirre,  Mispireta,  Ayiles,  Casaus,  Arel- 
lano,  Betancur,  Coello,  Plazaert,  and  others.   The 
temperature  is  very  warm  and  moist,  the  streets 
dirty,  and  s wanning  with  venomous  and  tronble- 
some  insects.     The  natives  are  spirited,  cheerful, 
courteous,  liberal,  and  hospitable.    It  is  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  productions,  as  well  European  as  Ame- 
rican, and  wants  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
It  has  a  well-provided  repository  of  arms,  and  a 
good  custom-house,  and  once  one  of  the  richest 
cities  in  Peru  ;  but  it  has  suffered  niucli  from  the 
misfortune  of   10  several  conflagrations,  and  in 
1692,  1707,  and   1764,  it  was  almost  burnt  to 
ashes.     It  has  also  been  thrice  invaded  by  ene- 
mies ;  the  first  time  by  Jacob  Hereraite  Clerk,  in 
1624  ;  the  second  by  Edward  David,  in  1687;  and 
the  third  by  William  Dampierre,  in  1707.    [At 
an  average  of  four  years,  from  1799  to  1803,  the 
quantity  of  cacao  exported   hence   amounted  to 
600,000  fanegas.']    It  has  bectn  the  native  place  of 
the  Father  Lucas  jVIaxano,  of  the  abolished  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  an  apostolic  missionary  of  singular 
eminence  in  the  province  of  Mainas ;  of  Father 
Lucas  Ximenez,  who  was  employed  the  same  way; 
and  of  Don  Pedro  Franco  Davila,  once  director  of 
the  royal  cabinet  of  natural  history  in  this  court. 
It  is  238  leasfues  from  Callao,  220  from  Panama, 
98  from  Qutto,  and  40  from  Paila,  in  lat.  ¥\V 
21"  s.     Long.  79°  40^  w. 

Guayaquil,  a  river  of  this  province  and  go- 
vernment, formed  of  various  others,  flowing  from 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  especially  from 
the  mountains  of  San  Antonio.  It  washes  the  city, 
and  is  nearly  a  le^ue  wide;  is  navigable  for  28 
leagues,  as  far  as  Caracol,  and  opposite  the  same 
place  it  divides  itself  into  two  arms,  forming  an 
island.  It  ebbs  and  iiows  with  the  sea^tides;  its 
shores  are  covered  with  mangles,  which  form  thick 
groves,  called  mans^lares.  1  he  sand-banks  which 
are  in  it,  and  which  shitl  their  situation  by  the  im- 
petus of  the  current,  render  its  navigation  very 
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difficult  for  large  vessels ;  and  these  are  steered  by 
an  experienced  pilot,  after  having  left  their  guns 
in  the  island  of  La  Puna.  This  river  abounds  in 
alligators,  which  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  large 
lakes  or  swamps  left  by  the  river;  and  it  enters  the 
sea  in  the  gulf  of  its  name,  in  lat.  3^  91'  s. 

GUAYASCATE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  belonging  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  district  of  the  city  of  Santiago 
del  Estero. 

GLJAYAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil,  where  are 
the  rich  ciiamond  mines  worked  to  such  advantage 
by  the  Portuguese. 

GUAYAZIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  .Indians, 
who  dwell  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  river  Marafion, 
not  far  to  the  e.  of  the  river  Xingu  ;  they  are  pu- 
sillanimous and  cowardly,  and  a  part  of  them  are 
dependent  on  the  Portuguese,  and  another  part  on 
the  Tapinambos. 

GUAYO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  At  a  small  distance  from 
its  source  it  loses  its  name,  and  enters  the  Ca- 
queta. 

GUAYOBIN,  a  river  of  the  island  of  S.  Do- 
mingo,  which  rises  near  the  w.  coast,  runs  it.  and 
enters  the  Jacques.. 

GUAYOLA,  San  Pablo  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  govemmeat  of  Mainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

GUAYON,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  in  Nueva  Andalucia ;  one 
of  those  which  enter  the  Cuyuni  by  the  n.  side. 

GUAYUCACHl,  a  settlement- of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Xauxa  in  Peru. 

GUAYUTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cuman&. 

GUAZABAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Espana. 

GUAZACOALCO,  an  abundant  river  of  Nueva 
Espana,  which  rises  in  the  province  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Acayuca,  and  runs  through  the  same  in 
a  continued  course  to  the  s.  until  it  enters  the  sea 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  banks,  on  either  side, 
are  covered  with  fine  trees,  which  are  carried  to 
Vera  Cruz  for  building  ships,  having  been  cut  at 
the  expence,  and  on  account,  of  the  royal  revenues. 
Where  this  river  enters  the  sea  is  a  bar  or  sand- 
bank, which  is  somewhat  dangerous.  There  for- 
merly was  here  a  town  of  the  name  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  but  this  was  destroyed,  though  a  guard  is 
still  posted.     In  lat.  18°  1'  n.     Ix)ng.  94°  23'  w. 

GUAZAIPARES,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
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or  conversion  of  Indians,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa. 

GUAZAIPARO,  Saw  Antonio  de,  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  province  and  government  of  Curaan&. 
Although  it  belongs  to  the  district  of  the  province 
of  (suaj^ana,  it  is  of  the  missions  founded  antl  held 
in  this  province  by  the  religious  observers  of  S. 
Francisco,  the  missionaries  of  Piritii. 

GUAZAIPATE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  and  government  of  Cumani  ;  one  of  the 
missions  which  are  held  there  by  the  religious  Ca- 
puchins of  Catalufia. 

GUAZAMOTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Zacatecas  in  Nueva  Espaf^a ; 
a  reduction  of  Indians,  made  by  the  religious  order 
of  San  Francisco,  after  great  labours  and  exer- 
tions. Here  the  /r.  Juan  Cerrado  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom whilst  instilling  the  faith  into  the  minds  of 
these  barbarians  :  SO  leagues  from  the  settlement 
of  S.  Francisco  del  Mezquital. 

GUAZARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  Tacariqua,  between  this  lake  and  the 
coast. 

GuAZARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta,  and  district  of  the  Rio  del 
Hacha,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises 
at  the  toot  of  the  5t>rra  of  Perija,  and  runs  «.  till 
it  enters  the  Hacha. 

GUAZIGUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  between 
the  rivers  Tedi  and  Jaquari,  and  enters  the 
Paran&. 

GUAZIMAL,  S.  Joseph  del,  a  settlement  of 
the  government  and  jurisdiction  of  Pamplona  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  of  a  very  hot  cli- 
mate, abounding  in  cacao ^  and  many  other  vege- 
table productions  peculiar  to  its  climate,  of  which 
it  makes  a  great  commerce.  It  contains  upwards 
of  400  housekeepers,  and  is  eight  leagues  n»w,  of 
Pamplona,  close  upon  the  river  Pamplonilla,  which 
divides  the  jurisdictions  of  this  town  and  of  that 
of  S.  Christoval. 

GUAZIMOS,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  town  of  S.  Christoval  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  but  healthy  climate, 
although  much  infested  with  mosquitoes,  snakes, 
and  other  insects ;  abounds  in  cacaoy  sugar-cane, 
plantains,  yucasj  and  many  other  productions  pe- 
culiar to  the  climate. 

GUAZQUIAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
descended  trom    the  Panta^oros   in    the    Nuevo 
Reyno   de  Granada,  who  inhabit  the  woods  to- 
the  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdatena. 
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GUEBAVI,  San  Felipe  db  Jehvb  de,  a  town 
and  real  of  silver  mjnes  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernroent  of  8onora*in  Nueva  Espana;  fouaded  in 
the  country  Qf  (be  Sobaipurls  Indians,  on  the  bank 
of  a  river.  It  has  a  fortress  and  garrison  tor  its 
defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  infidels. 

GUECHAS,  a  name  given  to  a  body  of  troops 
of  infantry  ^vhich  used  to  belong  to  the  Zipas  of 
3oe:ot&  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  was 
a  select  troop,  being  composed  of  the  most  robust, 
tall,  vciliant,  handsome,  and  skilful  men.  Their 
heads  were  shorn,  and  had  no  floating  hair  like  the 
other  Indians ;  they  bored  holes  through  their  lips 
and  nostrils,  drawing  through  them  small  gold 
Svires,  and  these  ^vere  to  the  number  of  the  deaths 
each  man  had  inflicted  on  their  enemies  the  I^n« 
ches*  This  was  the  most  coufidential  military  in 
the  service  of  tlK)6e  princes. 

fGUEDI.    SeeGuA.Li.] 

GUEDO9  San  Juan  db,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  San  Juan  del  Kio,  and  aladdia 
mai/oT  of  Queretaro,  in  Nueva  Espana,  annexed  to 
tlie  curacy  of  Tequisquinapan ;  containing  S6  fk« 
inilies  of  Indians. 

GUEGAI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  running  to  the  m. 

GUEGUETENANGO,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlerocni  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tomtomicapan  in  the  kingdom  of  Guotemow. 

GUEGORESE,  S.  PEoaons,  a  settlement  of 
the  hepd  settlement  of  Cuilapa,  and  alcaldia  majfor 
of  Quatro  Villas,  in  Nueva  Espana,  containing  31 
families  of  Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in  the 
cultivation  and  commerce  of  cochineal,  seeds, 
fruit,  and  coal,  and  in  cutting  wood*  Five 
I^^ucs  w.  and  $.  of  its  head  settlement. 

GUEIiUETLAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Soconusco  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  which  runs  into  the  sea  near  the  ca- 
pital. 

GUEJOLOTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  aU 
caldia  mat/or  of  Guajuapa  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  con- 
taining 72  Indian  families. 

GuEJOLoTiTiiAN,  another  settlement,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  alcaldia  nuwor^  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Oaxaca  in  Nueva  Espana ;  of  a  tem- 
perature rather  cold  than  warm,  producing  sume 
cochineal  and  wheat,  though  of  un  inferior  quality, 
b.ut  abounding  in  other  sccd^,  and  particularly  in 
maize«  Its  population  consists  of  the  settlements 
of  its  district,  and  amounts  to  950  families  of  Mis- 
tccos  and  Zapotecos  Indians :  75  leagues  s.  w.  of 
Mexico.    Lat.  18P25'if. 

GUEJOTITLAN,  a  sctOement  of  the  missions 
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which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  pnoTince 
of  Tep^uana  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Viacaya. 

GUJEDOZINGO,  or  Huuozingo,  a  diiitrict 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Nueva  Espana ;  bounded  r. 
by  the  jurisdictions  of  Tlaxcala  and  Cbolula,  w, 
by  the  heights  of  the  sierra  which  divides  this  ju* 
risdiction  from  those  of  Chaico  and  Choatepeque, 
M.  by  that  of  Tezcoco,  and  1.  by  the  town  of  Car- 
rion and  the  valley  of  Atrisco.  Its  length  from  t, 
to  w.  is  five  leases,  and  its  breadth  seven  from  n. 
to  s. ;  and  in  it  are  2|  leagues  of  mountainous 
country,  being  skirits  of  the  sierra^  also  the  Rio 
Frio,  a  spot  well  known  throughout  the  kingdom 
as  being  the  necessary  road  for  all  travellers  and 
merchants  going  io  Goatemahi  and  the  inland 
provinces  as  far  1^  Vera  Cmz.  It  is  very  fertile 
m  seeds,  of  which  it  gathers  out  of  the  many  colti- 
VAted  estate&of  its  dirtrict  two  abundant  ciops  an- 
nually, and  in  which  it  carries  on  a  good  trade. 
The  temperature  is  mild,  rather  inclining  to  wann. 
In  this  jurisdiction  is  a  convent  of  the  monks  of 
San  Francisco,  in  ruins,  but  of  most  beautifiii  ar- 
chitecture and  of  iaige  size,  a  work  of  the  first 
architects  who  were  sent  into  that  kingdom  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  but  it  is  now  somewhat  the 
worse  for  age.  The  pop«lation  of  this  district  is 
included  in  1^9  settlements  of  lodians,  and  three 
head  settlements  of  districts,  in  the  whioh  are  569 
families  of  Spaniards,  S50  of  Mustees  and  Malat- 
toes,  and  50  of  Cadques  Indians,  exempt  fitmi 
tribute* 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name ;  sitotte 
in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  Nevada,  hot, 
notwithstandins^,  of  a  mild  temperature.  It  has  a 
good  parish  church,  with  four  vicars,  who  most 
understand  the  Mexican  langut^,  assisted  in  their 
spiritual  labours  by  the  religious  order  of  Saa 
Francisco,  of  a  convent  which  is  therv.  Eighteen 
leagues  s.w.  of  Mexico,  in  lat*  19^ 7' it.    Lone, 

The  other  settlements  are, 

Tianguizolco,  Texmeluc&n, 

Xaltepetlan,  Tianj^4iiBtengO| 

Coyotzingo,  San  Pedro, 

Xalolpan,  San  Andres, 

Azitla,'  TU\  uzingo, 

Santa    Maria  de   las      Atzopan, 

Nieves,  TIalmiloipan, 

Tlanicotla,  Tianquismanaico, 

Calputitian,  San  Martin, 
San  Uafael  del  Monte,       Talancaleca, 

Azala,  San  Estevan, 

TIatenco,  Tetia, 

Xalminulco,  Tepetlaxco, 
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AIoloKingOi  Httiazacualco, 

Palmillas,  Temaxcala, 

San  Nicolas,  S.  Buenaventura. 

GUELACHE,  San  Juan  be,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tlapacoya^ 
and  a/caldia  mayor  of  Qaatro  Villas,  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  134  families  of  Indians,  'who 
occupy  themselves  in  the  cultivation  and  com- 
merce of  some  cochineal,  seeds,  and  fruits,  and  in 
cutting  wood.  Somewhat  less  than  four  leagues 
from  its  head  settlement. 

GUELATAO,  San  Peoro  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  Iztlan,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Antcqnem  J  in  the  province  and  bishop- 
ric of  Oaxaca,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espada ; 
situate  immediately  by  its  head  settlement. 

GUELAVIA,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Macuilsuchil,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Teutitlan,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains 
64  lamilies  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  cotton,  cochi- 
neal, maize,  and  fruit.  Two  leagues  between  the 
w*  and  s.  of  its  bead  settlement. 

GUKMES,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  La  Sierra  Gonla  in  the  bay  of  Mexico^ 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana ;  founded  in  1745 
by  Don  Joseph  Escandon,  colonel  of  the  militias 
of  Queretaro,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of 
Don  Juan  Francisco  Guemes,  Count  of  Revillagi- 
gedo,  then  viceroy. 

GUENOAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay  in 
Peru,  bounded  by  the  Paranas.  In  1746,  the 
Father  Miguel  de  Herrera,  superior  of  the  mis- 
sions, began  to  preach  the  gospel  amongst  them ; 
but  such  was  the  stubbornness  of  these  infidels, 
that  he  was  a  long  time  before  he  coukl  make  the 
least  impression  upon  them  :  at  last,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  Catholic  faith  the 
cacique^  together  with  a  great  number  of  the  other 
Indians,  and  be  established  them  in  a  settlement 
in  the  same  territory,  which  has  for  its  limits  the 
sea  and  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  La  Plata.  This 
country  is  subject  to  very  violent  winds,  such  as 
scarcely  to  leave  a  tree  in  the  ground.  In  the 
winter  the  cold  is  intense,  and  in  the  summer  the 
rains  are  continual,  with  mighty  tempests :  on  this 
account  the  country  is  full  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  fertilize  it^  and  render  it  abundant  in  fine 
pastures,  which  maintain  li^rge  herds  of  neat 
cattle.  Here  are  also  many  fierce  tigers,  with 
the  skins  of  which  the  Indians  clothe  themselves^ 
and  in  the  winter  with  the  fur  inwards. 

GUEPACA)  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia  5  sitohte 


on  the  shore  of  a  river,  between  the  settlements  of 
Acotzi  and  Babiacora. 

GUEQUE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  It  rises  near  the  coast,  run^ 
e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  point  of  Piragua. 

GUERRA,  Cbuz  de,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  Ay  res;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Saladilb. 

GUERRERO,  a  gold  mine,  celebrated  for  its 
abundance  and  quality  of  metal,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Yeragua  and  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme.  It  is  in  some  mountains  near  the 
sea-coast,  and  opposite  the  bny  of  Alrairante. 

GUERVO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo,  which  rises  in  the 
table-land  of  Cachicamo  in  the  valley  ofChama, 
runs  n.  and  empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Mara- 
caibo, by  the  part  oppo^;te  its  entrance. 

GUESCO,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
hnd  alcaldia  mayor  ofValles  in  Nueva  Espana, 
'  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tamazuncbale.  It  is 
small,  consisting  of  only  S2  families  of  Indians, 
who  breed,  in  many  estates,  neat  cattle,  and  grow 
tobacco,  in  which  they  trade.  Twenty-five  leagues 
s.  of  its  capital. 

GUEUSA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 
and  jurisdiction  of  Velez  in  the  Nuevo  I&vno  de 
Granada.  It  is  small,  and  in  it  live  retired  some 
50  poor  Indians  ^iih  a  few  whites,  who  cultivate 
and  gather  a  very  few  vegetable  productions. 

GUEYA,  a  river  of  the  protmce  and  gdv^rn- 
ment  of  Venezuela,  which  rises  s.  of  the  port  of 
Ocumare,  in  some  mountains,,  runs  s.  and  entcrsf 
the  Orituco. 

GUEYA  PA,  Santiago  BE,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  TIauIauquitepec,  and  alcaU 
dia  mayor  of  Llanos,  in  Nueva  fispana,  contain- 
inc:  905  families  of  Indiansr 

IBUEZALAPA.  a  small  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Almotoloyan,  and  alcaldia  maudr  of 
Colima,  in  Nucra  Espana,  founded  on  the  skirt  of 
a  volcano  of  the  same  name;  of  a  cold  tempera* 
ture,  audits  natives  are  occupied  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  river  Grande,^  which  passes  near  it.  Four 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

GUGUA,  a  river  «f  the  province  and  govern-r 
raent  of  Honduras,  which  runs  into  the  sea^  on  the 
side  of  the  Morro  Chico. 

GUIA,  NuESTRA  Senora  de,  a  scttletlnent  of 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Itamaraca  in 
Brazil ;  situate  n.n.w.  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los- 
Placeres. 

GuiA,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Juan, 
a  river  of  the  province  and  government  of  Santa 
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Marta  in  tbe  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  runs 
into  the  sea,  between  those  of  Enca  and  Pira. 
.  Gjj  I A ,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the 
fiame  province  and  government  as  the  former  river, 
between  the  point  of  La  Aguja  and  the  river  Del 
Hacha. 

GUIANA,    See  Gitayana. 

[GUIANDOT,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  rises 
in  the  Cumberland  mountain,  and  running  a  n. 
by  20.  course  about  80  miles,  falls  into  the  Ohio 
river,  about  34  miles  below  the. Great  Kanhaway. 
It  is  said  to  be  60  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  as 
many  miles  navigable  for  canoes.] 

GUIA-PARANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  rises  in  the 
territory  of  the  Abacates  Indians,  runs  n.  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  Madera,  between  those  of  Yamari 
and  Crena.  ^  ^ 

GUIBARA,  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  between  port  Del  Padre  and  the  river 
Timones. 

GUICAGARE,  a  spacious  and  fertile  Uanura 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Santa  Marta 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  of  an  hot 
climate  and  unhealthy,  and  in  consequence  nearly 
depopulated ;  discovered  by  Captain  Luis  de 
Manjarres,  in  1537. 

GUICANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  contiguous  to  that  of  Cocuy,  to  which 
it  is  annexed*  It  was  a  reduccion  of  Tunebos- 
Indians,  who  were  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits 
up  to  the  year  1767, 

GUICHICOVI,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the'district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tehu- 
antepec  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature, contains  in  its  district  various  sugar- 
mills,  at  which  assist  various  families  of  Spaniards, 
Indians,  and  Mustees,  they  employing  themselves 
also  in  some  agricultural  estates.  Twenty  leagues 
n.  of  its  capital. 

GUIGEROTE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumana  ;  situate  on  the  coast. 

GUIGUITAI.  See  the  Rio  Grande  de  San 
Francisco,  or  Rio  Fondo. 

GUIJAR^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Ariari. 

GUILA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. 

GUILCO,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  dis- 
trict and  government  of  Valdivia  in  the  kingdom 
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of  Chile,  between  the  source  of  the  river  Tolten 
and  the  river  Plal. 

[GUILDHALL,  a  township  in  Essex  county 
in  Vermont,  is  situated  on  Connecticut  river,  and 
contains  158  inhabitants.  It  is  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Israel  river,  in  New  Hamj^shire.] 

[GUILFORD,  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Guilford,  a  township  in  Windham  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 
and  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Ashuelot  river,  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  has  Hinsdale  on  the  s.  e.  and 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  on  the  s.  and  contains 
2432  inhabitants.] 

[Guilford, a  post-town  of  Connecticut,  in  New 
Haven  county,  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  Long 
Island  sound,  about  18  miles  e.  by  s.  of  NW 
Haven  city.  The  township  is  large,  and  is  divided 
into  five  parishes,  and  was  settled  in  1639.  It 
was  called  Menuncatuck  by  the  Indians.] 

[Guilford  County,  in  Salisbury  district,  N. 
Carolina,  is  bounded  e.  by  Orange,  a?,  by  Rowan, 
5.  by  Rockingham  county,  and  n.  by  the  state  of 
Virginia.  It  is  noted  for  the  extensive  and  rich 
tracts  called  New  Garden,  Buffaloe,  and  Deep 
River  lands.  It  contains  7191  inhabitants, 
inclusive  of  576  slaves.  Chief  town,  Martia- 
ville.l 

[Guilford  Court-House.  See  Martin- 
V1LLE.  it  is  on  the  post-road  from  Halifax  to 
Salisbury,  48  miles  s.  w.  of  Hillsborough,  and  61 
e,  of  Salisbury*] 

Guilford,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  the 
county  of  Salisbury  in  N.  Carolina. 

GUILLAUME,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinalco  in 
Nueva  £spana.  One  short  league  from  the 
coast. 

GuiLLAUME,  S.  a  river  of  the  island  ofSt.  Do- 
mingo, which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  rierra 
Prieta,  in  the  French  possessions,  near  the  «.  coast, 
runs  s.  $,  e.  and  enters  tbe  sea  between  the  bay  of 
Gros  Gravier  and  the  river  Salado. 

GuiLLAUMKjS.     See  William. 

GUILLEN,  a  settlcmeut  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  ;  situate  within  the  lake 
of  this  name,  on  the  e.  side. 

GuiLi«GN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  which  rises  from  a  small  lake 
near  the  city  of  Gibraltar  to  the  e.  runs  n.  and  re- 
turning to  that  rhumb,  enters  the  lake  of  Mara- 
caibo 

GUILLESON,  a  fort  of  the  -French,  in  the 
province  and  county  of  the  Iroquees  Indians,  on 
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Ihe  sliore  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  and  opposite  (he 
inouth  of  the  river  Asuncion. 

GUILLOU,  a  tmali  river  of  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles.  It  enters  the  sea 
on  the  5.  coast,  between  the  river  Pentecoste  and 
Mangot  bay. 

[GTuILMES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  si- 
tuate on  the  Parana,  about  60  miles  n .  of  Buenos 
Ayrcs.    Lat.  33°  38'  45^  s.    Long.  S8P  16'  50^ 

GUIMfiO,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
file  alcaldia  mayar  of  Cirandaro  in  Nueva  Espafia, 
containing  50  families  of  Indians,  and  in  its  disi 
trict  are  various  estates  or  farms,  with  70  families 
of  Spaniards,  Mustees^  and  Muhi^toes.  A  quarter 
of  a  leasfue  fiom  its  capital. 

GUINAPARE,  a  province  but  little  known, 
being  part  of  that  of  Coropa,  to  the  n.  of  the  Ma- 
ranon.  Inhabited  by  many  barbarous  nations, 
and  said  to  be  very  rich  in  gold  mines.  It  belongs 
to  the  Portuguese  and  to  the  captainship  of  Gran 
Pari,  has  a  river  of  the  same  name  which  irrigates 
it,  and  which  enters  by  the  n.  into  the  Maranon. 
Forty-five  miles  before  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on 
the  e.  shore,  the  Portuguese  had  a  fort  called  £1 
Pestierro,  which  is  at  present  abandoned. 

GUINATINGA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
of  Cbarcas,  which  enters  the  Paran&  near  the 
settlement  of  Santo  Tomas,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits. 

GUINCH08,  Cayo  de,  a  small  isle  near  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  just  where,  in  1714, 
the  Mp  San  Juan  of  the  windward  armada  was 
lost. 

GUINEA,  a  setUement  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Antioquia  in  the  iNuevo  Reyno 
e  Granada;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Pfechi. 

Guinea.    SeeGuATANA. 

[GUINET,  'a  township  in  Montgomery  county, 
PennsylvaniaJ 

GUINIME,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana  in  N.  America,  it  rises 
in  the  interior  of  its  serrania^  and  after  a  short 
cour3e  incorporates  itself  with  the  Guarrapiche. 

GUION,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Acafdia. 

GUIONES,  Cabo  db,  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Costarica  in 
the  8.  sea,  between  cape  Blanco  and  the  Morro 
Hemmno. 

GUiPUNABIS,  a  barbarous  nation  ofCaribes 
Indians,  who  dwell  in  the  woods  clote  by  the  river 
Negro.    They  are  but  little  knows. 
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GUIRION,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  founded  by  the  go- 
vernor Don  Manuel  Centurion, 'who  gave  it  this 
name  in  honour  of  the  vicerov  of  Santa  F6,  Don 
Manuel  Guirior,  with  the  title  of  city,  it  lies  at 
the  sources  of  the  Paraba,  and  at  the  entrance  or 
mouth  of  the  river  Parabamuxi. 

GUIRIPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Guayana,  which  enters  the  Meti| 
according  to  the  map  and  description  of  Mr. 
Bellin. 

GUIRIUI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  rises  between  the 
rivers  Negro  and  Cariai,  rung  n.  and  turning  its 
course  to  the  n .  n.  e.  enters  the  Xingu. 

GUISVANI,  a  settlement  and  real  of  silver 
mines,  of  the  province  and  government  of  So- 
aora. 

GUITEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Yillalta  in  Nueva 
Espafia,  with  35  families  of  Indians.  Eight 
lei^ues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

GUITIGUITI,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica ;  situate  on  the  s,  coast. 

GUITZO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  maj/or  of  Guejolotitlan,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana. 

GUIZINCLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Mazatepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espana;  situate  a  little 
to  the  v.  of  the  royal  road  which  leads  from 
Acapulco  to  Mexico.  It  is  of  an  extremely  hot 
teroperatnre,  and  contains  40  families  of  Indians^ 
who  live  by  the  commerce  of  fruits,  which  they 
cultivate,  as  also  by  fishing  for  bagres  in  a  river 
which  runs  in  its  vicinity.  They  likewise  gain 
something  by  the  passine  of  merchants  and  tra^ 
vellers  going  to  Acapulco.  [LaU  18^  37'  n. 
Lonff.9i/°24'a>.] 

GUJABENO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Mainas  and  kingdom  of  Quito.  Rising 
in  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Quixos,  it  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  Aguarico. 

[GULF  OF  Florida,  or  New  Bahama  Chan* 
nel,  is  bounded  on  the  u>.  by  the  peninsula  of 
E.  Florida,  and  on  the  e.  by  the  Bahama  islands. 
It  is  generally  about  40  mites  wide,  and  extends 
from  the  S5th  to  the  S8th  deg.  of  n.  latitude.]   ^ 

[Gulf  Stream.  This  remarkable  phenomenon 
is  a  current  in  the  ocean,  which  runs  along  the 
coast,  at  unequal  distances  from  cipe  F  o  ida  to 
the  isle  of  Sables  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  it  turns  off,  and  runs  down  through  the  West- 
ern islands;  thence  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
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along  tbat  coast  in  a  s*  direction  till  it  arrives  at, 
and  supplies  tlie  place  of,  those  waters  carried  by 
the  constant  trade-winds  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
towards  then).;  thus  producing  a  constant  circu- 
lating current.  This  stream  is  about  75  miles  from 
the  shores  of  the  s.  states,  and  the  distance  increases 
as  you  proceed  n.  The  width  of  it  is  about  40  or 
50  miles,  widening  towards  the  n.  Its  common 
rapidity  is  three  miles  an  hour.  A  n.  e.  wind  nar- 
rows the  stream,  renders  it  more  rapid,  and  drives 
it  nearer  the  coast :  n,  w.  and  w,  winds  have  a  con- 
trary effect*  The  Gulf  stream  is  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  trade-winds,  that  are  constantly 
driving  the  water  to  the  20.  which  being  com- 
pressed in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  finds  a  passage  be- 
tween Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands,  and  runs  to 
the  If.  c.  along  the  American  coast.  This  hypo- 
thesis i&  conjSrmed  by  another  fact.  It  is  said  tnat 
the  water  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  many  yards 
higher  than  on  the  zo.  side  of  the  continent  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  sand 
carried  down  by  great  rivers  into  bays,  and  the 
current  out  of  these  bays  meeting  with  the  Gulf 
stream^  by  their  eddies,  have  formed  Nantucket 
shoals,  cape  Cod,  George's  bank,  the  island  of 

Sable,  &c. 

Skilful  navigators,  who  have  acquired  a  know- 
ledge ef  the  extent  to  which  this  stream  reaches  on 
the  New  England  coast,  have  learnt,  in  their 
voyages  from  Europe  to  New  England,  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania,  to  pass  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land in  about  lat.  44*  or  45^  ft.  to  sail  thence  in  a 
course  between  the  n.  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and 
the  shoals  and  banks  of  Sable  island,  George's 
bank,  and  Nantucket,  by  which  they  make  better 
and  quicker  voyages  to  America.] 

GULIMAR,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap* 
tainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  which  runs  e.  and  en- 
ters the  lake  of  Mini. 

GULL,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  S.  Carolina,  iti  the  strait  of  Pamticoe. 

Gt' LL,  another,  near  the  e.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  at  the  entrance  of  Cork  bay. 

GULLIVERS,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
bay  of  Fundy  and  of  the  port  of  Annapolis. 

GUMARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Popayan  in  the  Nueyo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  enters,  just  after  its  rising,  into  the  river  Ca- 
queta. 

GUMAREBO,  a  seKlement  of  the  government 
q(  Maracaibo  and  province  ef  Venezuela^  situate 
en  the  coast,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  of 
Coro. 

GUNNING^  a  settlement  of  the  isbad  of  Bar* 


badoes, 

on  the  5.  coast. 

[GUNPOWDER,  a  river  of  the  tv.  Oum  of 
Maryland,  whose  chief  branches  unite  a  little  above 
Joppa,  and  empty  into  Chesapeak  bay,  about  12 
miles  above  Patapsco  river.  It  is  navigable  only  a 
few  miles,  by  reason  of  falb.] 

[Gunpowder  Neck,  near  the  head  of  Chesa- 
peak bay,  is  a  curious  peninsula  formed  by  Gun- 
powder river  and  Bush  river.] 

GURAPIA,  Raudal  de,  a  whirlpool  of  waters, 
very  dangerous,  of  the  river  Cauca^  above  another 
which  it  forms,  called  OfParuy  and  near  the  place 
where  this  river  is  entered  by  the  Iniqoiari. 

GURATINGUETA,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil;  si- 
tuate on  the  snore  of  the  river  Paraiba,  on  the  t . 
side. 

[GURNET,  The.    See  Ddxbohough.] 

GURUPA,  Sierras  db,  some  mountains  of 
Brazil,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Para.  They  run  between  the  river  Guniriba 
and  the  settlement  of  Percahumo. 

GURURIBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pard  in  Brazil,  which  rises  near  the 
const,  and  runs  into  the  sea  between  the  rivet 
TuwRsu  and  the  sierra  Gurupa. 

GUSAIQUIRARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  S9.  and 
enters  the  Parana,  close  to  the  Icar^-*gazu. 

GUSMAGIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  dwell  in  the  woods  to  the  ^.  of  the  Maranon, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Cayari ;  bounded  w.  by 
the  nation  of  the  Maraguas^  and  e.  by  that  of  the 
Burais  or  Buraes. 

GUSPACA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinoe  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  between  the 
setUcments  of  Azotzi  and  Banaichi. 

GUTIERRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Mosquitos. 

GUYENDOTE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  N.  Carolina.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Ohio,  between  those  of  Grand  Sabloneux  and  of 
Couhawav. 

GUYftlA,  a  settlement  of  the  iiland  and  go- 
vernment of  Trinidad ;  situate  on  the  interior 
coast,  which  looks  to  the  w«  and  forma  the  gulf 
Tristc. 

j;GUYSBOROUGH>  or  Manchester,  a  lowni* 

ship  in  Nova  Scotia,   on  Chedabucto  bay,    10 

leagues  m.  ».  of  cape  Canso,  and  40  leagues  e.  of 

Halifax,  contained  S50  famUies  in  178S.] 

GUZE,  a  small  river  of  the  provinoe  and  go^^ 
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irefmneiit  c^  Gui^aMi  at  Noera  Andalocia,  It 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Quiriqairipas  Indians, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Amy. 

GUZlifANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  proyince  and 
canregimiefao  of  Cazamarca  in  Pern« 

G  WAHAGO,  a  tawa  of  Iroquees  Indians  in 
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New  France ;  situate  near  the  shore  or  t.  coast  of 
the  lake  Erie. 

6  WINS,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina, 
-within  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Piankatank. 
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LxIa  Baaga,  formerly  called  Fort  Dauphin,  a 
tort  in  the  island  of  Cuba.] 

HA  CAS)  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimienio  of  Guamalies  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Chavin  de  Pariarca.  ^ 

Hacas,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
carrepmienio  of  Caxatambo  in  the  same  kingdom. 

HACHA,  a  province  and  government  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  and  bishopric  of  Santa 
Marta,  with  which  it  is  l)ounded  on  the  j.  Ws  and 
on  the  $.  by  the  said  kingdom  ;  on  the  e.  s.  e.  and 
n.  e.  by  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  and  n.  by  the  sea. 
Its  district  is  much  reduced,  since  it  is  only  eight 
leagues  in  length  n.  s.  and  four  in  widtli  e.  w.  In  its 
temporal  concerns  it  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  audience  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  very  fertile,  al- 
though little  cultivated,  and  is  not  without  gold 
mines  and  salt  earths  which  yield  abundantly.  Its 
population  is  so  much  reduced  as  to  contain  no  more 
Uian  tliree  or  four  settlements.  The  capital  is  Ciudad 
del  Hacha,  in  lat.  1 P  SO"  n.     Long.  72^  54'  z0. 

Hacha,  a  lar^e  river  ofthis  province,  the  which 
takes  its  name  irom  the  said  river.  It  was  thus 
called  from  the  first  Spanish  settlers,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  haying  ff iven  a  hatchet  to  the 
Indians,  to  induce  them  tQ  slicw  them  where  water 
might  be  found.  It  runs  from  $•  to  n.  and  has  been 
famous  for  its  fisheries  of  pearls.  The  pearls  are 
not  indeed  large,  but  they  are  extremely  .fine,  and 
held  in  higher  estimation  than  any  in  America, 
This  lucrauvc  trade  is  at  present  abandoned,  or 
only  practised  by  the  barbarian  Guaxiros  Indians. 
It  enters  into  the  N.  sea,  in  lat.  IP  31'  30'^  ii. 

HACIENDA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil ;  situate  on 
the  sea-shore,  between  the  rivers  Ponica  and  Joana. 

Hacienda,  with  the  addition  of  La  Marquesa, 
another  small  settlement,  of  the  corrc^imienlo  of 
Coquimbo  in  the  kin^om  of  Chile,  in  its  terri- 
tory is  found  a  stone  oflead-colour,  which,  in  every 


part  where  it  is  broken,  discovers  a  shield  and  heU 
.  met,  perfectly  delineated,  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  six 
lei^ues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

piACKETSTOWN,  a  small  post-town  in 
Sussex  county.  New  Jersey,  on  the  n,  w.  side  of 
Musconecunk  river.  It  is  about  three  miles  above 
the  mineral  spring  near  Roxbury,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  15  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Morristown, 
16  5.  w.  by  w,  of  Sussex  court-bouse,  and  56  n.  n.  e. 
of  Philadelphia.] 

[HACKINSACK,  ariverof  New  Jersey,  which 
rises  in  New  York,  and  runs  a  s.  course  four  or 
five  miles  w.  of  Hudson's  river.  It  unites  with 
Passaic  river,  at  the  head  of  Newark  bay,  and  is 
navigable  about  15  miles.] 

[Hackinsack,  the  chief  town  in  Bergen 
county.  New  Jersey,  is  situated  near  the  w^  bank 
of  the  above  river,  10  miles  n.  to.  of  New  York 
city.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Dutch.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  in  the  old  Dutch 
taste.  Here  are  four  public  buildings,  a  Dutch 
and  Epbcopal  church,  a  court-house,  and  a 
flourishing  academy.  The  people,  who  are  mostly 
farmers,  carry  their  produce  to  New  York.] 

HACQUET,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar* 
badoes ;  situate  near  the  s.  coast. 

[HADDAM,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  the  second 
in  rank  in  Middlesex  county ;  situated  on  the  w. 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  IS  or  SO  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  eight  miles  i.  e.  of  the  city  of  Middle- 
town.  This  township,  including  £.  Haddam,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  May  SOth,  1662.  A  spot  in  E.  Haddam 
was  famous  for  Indian  Pawaws^  and  was  subject 
for  many  years  to  earthquakes  and  various  noises, 
which  the  first  settlers,  agreeable  to  the  superstitious 
ideas  of  that  age,  attributed  to  these  Pawaws.  An 
old  Indian  being  asked  what  was  the  reason  of  such 
noises  in  this  place,  answered,  ^<  The  Indian's 
God  was  vcrjr  angry  because  the  Englishmen's 
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God  oftftielicrc/^    Tliese  noihes  are  itoir  ficqneatljr 

heard.] 
[H ADDONFIELD,  a  small  town  in  Gloucester 

county,  New  Jersey,  nine  miles  s,  e.  by  e*  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  14  from  Burlm^n.] 

UADERSHILL,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  New  York.  It  runs  n.  e.  and  enters 
the  Katskil. 

[HADLEY,  a  pleasant  town  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  lying  on  the  e.  side  of 
Connecticut  river,  nearly  opposite  Northampton, 
]5  miles  fi.  of  Springfield,  and  74  w,  of  Boston. 
Tbe  town  consists  of  two  long  spacious  streets, 
-which  run  parallel  with  each  other,  and  with  tbe 
river.    The  townsliip  contains  882  inhabitants.] 

[HAGARSTOWN,  now  called  Elizabeth 
Town ;  which  see.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  w.  country,  and  has  between  S  and  300 
houses..  It  is  situated  in  Washington  county, 
Maryland  ;  is  a  post*town,  19  miles  n.  w.  of  Fre- 
derick town,  92n.  w.  by  w.  of  Baltimore,  and  SO  s. 
by  zo.  of  Chambersburg  in  Pennsylvania.! 

HAGUABA,arivcroftheislandof  St.  Domingo. 
It  rises  near  the  n.  coast,  runs  n.  and  unites  itself 
with  the  Macabon  to  enter  the  rivers  laques  and 
Santiago. 

HAHATONADEBA,  a  river  of  New  France  or 
Canada.  It  runs  w,  and  enters  the  Vieux  Deserts, 
or  Old  Deserts. 

HAICHAYO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Parirtacochas  in  Peru. 

rriALBUT  Point,  the  n.  e.  point  of  cape  Anne 
in  Massachusetts.  J 

HALCHIAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Cuzamala,  and  alccddia  mat/or  of  Azuchit- 
lan^  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  in  a  plain^  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  sierra  called  San  Vinccnte,  close  by 
a  large  stream  which  flows  down  from  the  same 
sierra^^  the  waters  of  whtch  are  very  pure  and  sa- 
lutary, and  run  to  the  w.  of  the  town.  On  the 
skirts  of  this  sierra  are  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and 
sulphur,  with  many  other  veins,  which  are  not  yet 
dug.  The  settlement  has  much  diminished,  and 
it  is  inhabit^  only  by  some  families  of  Indians, 
who  should  s)bl0lint  to  67,  and  these  are  employed 
in  agricultural  ]$brsuits.  It  is  four  leagues  to  the 
$.  of  its  head  settlement,  and  eight  from  the  capital. 

[HALES,  a  spot  of  ground  in  Grafton  county. 
New 'Hampshire,  having  nine  inhabitants.] 

[HALF-MOON,  an  extensive  township  in 
Albany  county.  New  York.  It  contains  3600  in* 
habitants ;  of  these,  138  are  slaves,  and  56S  are 
qualified  electors.  Waterford,  a  neat,  compact, 
thriving  village  of  about  70  or  80  houses,  two  miles 
'  €  9i..e.  of  the  CohoeZ).  and  nine  miles  n.  of  Albany, 
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is  situaie  aC  Ike  faA»  or  jimotlm  (tf tte  flf«r  RtMr« 
son  with  the  Mohawk  in  Ibis  tDWtishtp&} 

HAL  FIELD,  a  setttomeM.  of  tb^  i»rOf  inoe  aM 
colony  of  Massachusetts ;  sitaat4$  oil  tbe  sbdre  of 
the  river  ConntfOUdut. 

[HALIFAX^  «  «;oanty  Uk  ttio  e.  Mr(  of  die 
British  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  contains 
Halifax,  the  capital,  the  townships  of  London- 
derry,  Truro,  Onsh>w,  Colchester,  Lawrence, 
Southampton,  Canso,  and  Tinmonth.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  Irish,  Scotch  and  New  Ene- 
ianders.  It  has  numenms  bays  and  rivers;  the 
chief  of  the  latter  are  Shabbenacadie,  which  is  a 
boatable  river,  the  Petitcodiac,  Memramcook,  &c. 
See  Nova  Scotia.}  ^  . 

[Halifax,  tbe  capitat  of  the  provifice  of  Novii 
Scotia,  in  the  county  of  its  name,  itas  settle  by  a 
number  of  British  subjects  in  1740.  It  is  situated 
on  a  spacious  and  commodious  bay  Or  harbour, 
called  Chebucto,  of  a  bold  and  easy  entrance, 
where  a  thousand  of  the  largest  shi|fs  might  ride 
with  great  convenience  and  safety.  Tbe  town  is 
built  on  the  w.  side  of  the  harbour,  oft  tbe  declivity 
of  a  commanding  hill,  whose  summit  is  S96  feet 
perpendicular  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
town  is  laid  out  into  oblong  squares ;  tbe  streets 
parallel  and  at  right  angles.  The  town  and 
suburbs  are  about  two  miles  in  length  ;  and  the  ge* 
neral  width  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  contained  in 
1793  about  4000  inhabitants  and  700  bduses.  At 
the  n.  extremity  of  the  town,  is  the  king's  naval 
yard,  completely  built,  and  supplied  with  stored 
of  evtry  kind  for  the  royal  navy.  The  harbour  of 
Halifax  is  reckoned  inferior  to  no  place  in  British 
America  for  the  seat  of  government,  being  open 
and  accessible  at  all  seasons^  of  the  year,  v/hen  al- 
most  all  other  harbours  in  these  provinces  ttre  locked 
up  with  ice ;  diso  fVom  its  entrance,  situation,  and 
its  proximity  to  the  bay  of  Fundy,  aMi  ptincipBl 
interior  settlement's  of  the  province. 

This  city^  Fying  oil  the  s.  cOast  of  Nova  Scotia,, 
has  communication  with  Pictc^,  85  miles  to  thi6 
n.  e.  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  a  good  cart- 
road,  finished  in  179S.  It  is  13  miles  ft.  of  cam 
Sambro,  which  forms  in  part  the  eiltrance  of  the 
bay ;  25  s.  e.  of  Windsor,  40  s.  s.  w.  of  TrurO,  84 
e.  of  Annapolis  on  thtf  bay  of  Fundy,  and  157  s.  t. 
of  St.  Ann,  in  New  Brunswick,  measurii^  in  a 
straight  line.    Lat.  44''  40^  n.     Loriff .  63^  §y  w.'] 

[Halifax,  a  fort  in  the  town  of  Winislotr,  ia 
Lincoln  county,  Maine,  erected  by  order  of  Go^ 
vernor  Shirley,  in  1754.  It  stands  on  tbe  point  of 
land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Sebast&cook 
with  the  Kenifebeck,  S4  miles  below  Sandy  river.] 

[Halifax,  a  township  in  Windham  county, 
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Vermmiti  t3  miletf  e.hys.&f  BMiitngton,  has  Marl- 
borough on  the  n.  sitid  (lie  M astochuaetts  line  s.  It 
contftim  IdOD  iiibabitanla.] 

[HaIiIFax,  a  township  in  PljmcAith  count jr^ 
Massaohusetts ;  situated  SS  miles  5.  e.  of  Boston. 
It  was  incorporated  in  17S4f,  and  contains  664t  iri« 
habitants.] 

[H  Ai.iiPAx^  a  village  or  settlement  on  the  e.  side 
of  Susquehannnh  rirer  in  Daaphia  county,  Penn* 
sylvanta,  IS  miles  it.  of  Harrbburg.l 

[H^i>\TA\y  one  of  the  middle  district  of  N. 
Carolina^  bounded  n,  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  e^ 
by  £()efft6n  district,  w.hy  Hillsbovoi^h,  and  s.  by 
Newbern.  It  is  divided  into  seven  counties,  vis. 
Northampton,  ilalifax,  Martin,  Edgcomb,  War-* 
ren,  Franklin,  and  Nash,  which  contain  64,630  in- 
habitants, including  95,402  slaves.  Besides  smaller 
streams,  the  Roanoke  passes  through  this  district 
in  a  s.  e.  course,  and  the  Pamplico  has  its  source- 
in  it.    Chief  to^n,  H&lifax.l 

[KAI.1FAX,  a  county  of  the  above  district, 
bounded  ».  bv  Northampton,  s»  by  Edgcorob,  e» 
by  Bertie,  and  w,  by  Warren.  It  contains  7459  jn« 
habitants,  and  6506  slaves.    Chief  town,  Halifax.] 

S Halifax,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  county, 
.of  the  district  of  its  name  in  N.  Carolina,  is  a 
post-town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  to.  bank  of 
the  Roanoke,  about  six  miles  below  the  falls,  re« 
gularly  laid  out,  and  besides  dwelling  houses,  has 
a  court-house  and  gaol.  It  is  84  mues  ».  of  Tar* 
borough,  SI  miles  from  Grenville  court-^house,  75 
If.  e.  of  Fayetteville,  59  s.  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
and  855  s.  w.  by  5.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  S6°  16^  n. 
Lone.  77°  S8'  a.] 

•  [Halifax^  a  county  in  Virginia,  bordering  on 
the  stale  of  N.  Carolina^  It  is  about  42  miles 
long  and  .S9  broad,  and  contains  14,7SS  inhabi* 
tants,  including  5565  slaves.] 

HALL,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes^ 
in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  George. 

Hall,  another  settlement  of  this  island,  distinct 
from  the  former ;  situate  on  the  5.  coast. 

[H  ALLAM^  a  towndiip  in  York  county,  Penn* 
sylvan  ia.] 

HALLEBYy  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S. 
Carolina  ;  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Aibama. 

[HALLOWELL,.  a  flourishing  post-town  in 
the  district.of  Maine,,  and  th^  shire  town  of  Lin* 
eoln  county ;  situated  in  lat.  MP  16'  n.  at  the  bead 
«)f  the  tide  waters,  on  the  w.  side  of  Kcnnebeck 
liver.  An  academy  is  established  here,  with  a  ^on* 
siderable  fund  in  lands*  The  court-house  here  is 
18  miles  1.  of  Vassalborough,  90  n.  n.  w.  of  Wis- 
cassety  84  it.  e.  of  New  Gloucester,  and  J  89  ft.  by 
4*,  of  BqstUD,.  Hallowbell  iiook  lies  on  the  same 
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side  (tf  the  ritN^r,  teee  miles  belmr  tfle  town,  and 
five  17.  of  Pittst6n.  The  whole  township  contains 
1  IS)4  inhabitants.! 

HALPANALOYA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Atitalaquia,  and  aUaldia  mayor  of  Te- 
petango,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  34  families 
of  Indians. 

H  AM|  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  New  England ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Barnstable  in  Cape  Cod. 

Ham,  another  settlement  of  this  province  and 
colony ;  the  two  being  distinguisheu^  the  former 
by  the  £.  and  this  by  the  W. 

[HAMBATO,  a  principal  OMienio  or  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  province  of  Quito.  It  is  situated  in 
lat.  P  14'  s.  Long.  78*"  36'  w.  and  63  miles  s. 
of  the  city  of  Quito ;  and  has  six  small  villages 
in  its  dependence.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
employed  in  weaving  stuiTs,  and  in  knitting. 
Its  proper  name  is  Ambato,  which  see.^ 

[HAMBDEN,  or  Hansen,  a  township  in  New 
York  state,  bounded  it.  by  land  ceded  to  Massa-^ 
chusetts,  s.  by  the  n.  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  e. 
by  Sidney.  Susquehannah  river  passes  in  a  w^ 
course  through  both  towns.  The  centre  of  the 
town  lies  13  miles  w.  by  s.  of  the  mouth  of  Che* 
nenflo  river.] 

HAMBUE.    See  Filipol»i9. 

Hambke,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern*- 

ment  of  Mainas.     It  runs  from  w^  to  e.  throuc^b 

the  woods  ;  and  near  it  towards  the  s.  dwell  the 

^barbarous  Indian  nations  of  the  Mainas  and  Umu- 

ranas.      It  enters  by  the  s,  into  the  Chambirayacu.. 

[HAMBURG,  a  small  post-town  of  New  Jer* 
scy,  17  miles  from  Goshen  ini  New  York,.  IS  from 
Newtown,  and  six  from  Sussex.] 

[Hamburcs,  a  handsome  town  in  6urke*s 
county,  Pennsylvania^  seated  on  the  «..  side  of 
Schuylkill.  Here  are  about  50  or  60  houses,  a 
German,. Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  church,  uiiited.^ 
It  is  14  miles  n.  by  w^  of  Reading,  and  52  n.  n.  w. 
of  Philadelphia.    Lat.  40°  34"  n.     Long.  7&'w.'] 

HAMDEN,  a  township  in  New  Haven  county ,. 
Connecticut,  about  eight  miles  if  .of  New  Haven  city. 

[Hahdbn,  a  township  of  the  district  of  Maine, 
in  Hancock  county,  on  the  w.  side  of  Penobscot 
river ,^  opposite  Orringtoo ;  having  about  50  fa- 
miliesin  1796/] 

[HAMILTON,  a  cape  on  the  w,  end  of  New* 
foundland  island.] 

[Hamilton.  There  are  three  townships  of  tbu 
name  in  Pennsylvania ;  one  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  York,  Franklin,  and  Northampton.] 

[Hamilton,  a  ssttkment  in  Vermont^  on  the 
Canada-  line.] 
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[HAMiiyroN,  in  Herkemer  coonty,  New  York, 
a  tbwnihip  12  miles  square,  S4t  s.  of  Old  fort 
Schuyler,  a  level  township  of  good  land,  fast 
settling.  Oriskd  or  Olhiske  creek,  a  water  of 
Mohawk,  and  Chemung,  a  water  of  Sasqueban* 
nah,  rise  in  this  township.  In  1796,  there  were 
1902  inhabitants,  of  whom  196  were  electors.! 

[Hamilton,  a  town  or  settlement  lately  laid  out 
in  Albany  county,  New  York,  in  the  extensive 
township  of  water  Vliet,  formerly  called  the 
Glass  Factory ;  and  has  its  present  name  in  ho- 
nour of  that  great  patron  of  American  manufac- 
tures, the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  lies  10  miles  w*  of 
Albany,  two  miles  from  the  Schenectady  road ; 
and  is  one  of  the  roost  decisive  efforts  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  manufacturing  line,  as  yet  ex« 
bibited  in  the  United  States.  Ihe  glass  manufac- 
tory  is  now  so  well  established,  and  so  happily 
situated  for  the  supply  of  the  n.  and  w.  parts  of 
Ihe  states  of  New  York,  as  well  as  Vermont  and 
Canada,  that  it  is  to  be  expected  the  proprietors 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  tneir  great  and  expen- 
sive exertions.  The  glass  is  in  good  reputation. 
Here  are  two  glass-houses,  and  various  other  build- 
ings, curious  hydraulic  works  to  save  manual  la- 
bour by  the  help  of  machinery.  A  copious  stream 
runs  through  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  which 
lies  high  ;  and  being  surrounded  by  pine  plains, 
the  air  is  highly  salubrious.  The  Great  Schoharie 
road  traverses  the  settlement.  A  spacious  school- 
house,  and  a  church  of  an  octagon  form,  are  soon 
to  be  erected. 

The  enterprising  proprietors  of  the  glass  and 
other  works  m  this  thrivmg  settlement,  were  incor- 
porated by  <he  legislature  of  New  York  in  the 
spring  x>f  1797,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Hamilton 
IManufacturing  Society,"  which  act  has  given  a 
spring  to  the  works  here,  and  authorises  a  hope 
that  American  manufactures  may  not  only  be  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  country,  but  also 
to  that  of  the  proprietors. 

In  the  neiglibourhood  of  these  glass  works,  a 
block  was  cut  out  of  an  ancient  tree,  not  many 
years  ago,  containing  evident  marks  of  an  axe  or 
some  edge  tool,  mwe  185  years  ago,  determined 
according  to  the  usual  and  certain  mode  of  ascer- 
taining tlie  age  of  trees.  The  block  is  preserved 
in  AlhkBj  as  a  curiosity.  Henry  Hudson  ascended 
the  river  which  bears  his  name,  as  high  as  Albany, 
in  the  autumn  of  1609,  187  years  ago,  and  these 
marks  were  probaUy  made  by  some  of  his 
men.] 
[(lAMiLTON,  on  Cbakur  Bay.     Sec  Bona- 

VEMTfRE.]  , 
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[Hamiltoit  Ford  lies  near  the  mouth  of  Bul- 
lock's creek  in  N.  Carolina.  This  was  the  route 
pursued  by  Tarleton,  after  his  defeat  at  Cowpens, 
m  January  178L] 

[Hamilton,  a  district  in  the  state  of  Tennessee ; 
situated  on  the  waters  of  the  Hobton  and  Clinch-; 
bounded  ^.  by  Tennessee  river,  and  separated 
from  Mero  district  on  the  w,  by  an  uninnabited 
country.  It  contains  the  counties  of  Knox,  Jef- 
ferson, Blount,  Sevier,  and  Grainffer.] 

[Hamilton,  a  county  of  the  tfi  W.  Territoiy, 
erected  Jan.  S,  1790 ;  '^  beginning  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio  river  at  the  confluence  of  the  Little  Mi* 
ami ;  and  down  the  said  Ohio  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Miami,  and  up  said  Miami  to  the  Stand* 
ing  stone,  forks,  or  branch  of  said  river;  and 
thence  with  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  e.  to  the  Little 
Miami,  and  down  said  Little  Miami  river  io  the 
place  of  beginning."] 

[Hamilton,  Fort,  stands  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
Great  Miami,  in  the  N.  W.  Territory ;  25  miles 
s.  of  fort  St.  Clair,  and  85  n.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is 
a  stockaded  fort,  capable  of  containing  SOO  men. 
The  situation  is  as  advantageous  for  defence  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  built  upon  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  commanding  the  Miami  on  the  n.  0. 
and  a  prairie  and  sheet  of  water  on  the  it.  e.  about 
a  mile  wide,  and  9|  miles  long.  The  soil  near  it 
is  rich  and  fertile ;  and  forage  may  be  got  by  re- 
peated mowings  of  natural  grass.] 

[Hamilton,  a  port  in  the  Bermuda  islands.] 

HAMINA,  a  river  of  St.  Domingo.  It' rises 
near  the  n.  coast,  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  large 
river  laques  or  Santiago. 

[HAMMEL'S  Town,  a  town  in  Dauphine 
county,  Pennsylvania,  five  miles  from  Susqne- 
hannah  river,  and  85  from  Philadelphia.  It  con« 
tains  a  German  church,  and  about  S5  dwelling* 
houses.] 

[HAMPDEN  SvDNEY  College.  See  Prince 
Ed w A  R n  County,  Virginia.] 

HAMPSHIRE,  New,  a  province  of  New 
England,  one  of  the  four  which  form  its  govern- 
ment^ and  the  second  in  extent.  It  lies  to  the  n. 
was  formerly  one  of  the  estates  of  America,  and  of 
the  royal  government  bebnging  to  the  crown  of 
England;  and  as  such,  its  governor  and  other  civil 
and  military  officers  held  their  appointments  under 
the  king.  It  extends  1.  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
limits  of  Quebec.  Its  if.  limits  were  established 
by  proclamation  of  1774,  and  on  the  e.  it  has  the 
three  counties  of  Massachusetts,  Maine  or  York, 
and  Lincoln,  the  which  is  farthest  5.  and  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  county  of  Cumberland. 
This  province  provided  the  arsenals  of  England 
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with  trees  for  masts  and  ship^ttmbers,  and  thus 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  as  also  in  fish  and 
cattle,  and  other  eflPects,  "which  were  embarked  an- 
nually in  200  vessels.  Although  it  is  not  divided 
into  counties  like  the  other  colonies,  it  is  well 
peopled  ;  and,  according  to  the  last  census,  [pre- 
vious to  1790],  contained  59,000  souls  in  the  100 
cities  and  settlements  that  follow. 

Kingston,  Rochester, 

Windham,  New  Durham, 

Pelbam ,  Gilmantown, 

Nottingham^  Sambertown, 

Dunstable,  Ganterburj, 

HoUis,  London, 

Mason,  Boscawen, 

New  Ipswich^  Perry, 

Rindge,  Alexandria, 

Richmond,  Salisbury, 

Hensdale,  New  Britain, 

Swansby,  New  Chester^ 

Linsborough,.  Plymouth , 

W  ilton ,  Mont  enborough , 

Amherst,  Cockermouth, 

Merrymack^  Grafton, 

Bedford,  Claremont, 

Derr^fidd,  Plain6eld, 

Poplin,  Lebanon,. 

Kensington^  Hanover, 

Rye^  Dorchester, 

Durham^  Rumney, 

Dover,  Campton, 

Canning  Sandwich, 

Epsom,  Tarn  worth, 

Allenton,  Eaton, 

Goffstown,,  Thornton,. 

Bow,  Fairfield, 

Wears,  Pierrcpont,. 

New  Boston,  Haverhill, 

Frances  Tbwir,.  Landaf, 

Dearing,  Warren, 

Limbrick,  Lyman, 

Packersfield,.  Lloyd  Hills,. 

Keene,  Chiswick, 

Gilsome,  Whitefield, 

Westmoreland,.  Breton  Woodis,. 

Alstead,  Dartmouth,. 

Marlow,  Lancaster, 

H  illsborough^  Northumberland,. 

Bradford,  New  Stratford, 

Fisherfield,  C^ockburn  Town, 

Almsbury,  Colebroke  Town,. 

Hennaker,  Stuart  Town,. 

Hopkintown^  MiUsfield, 

Concord,  Errol, 

BarriogtoD^  Diinimer,. 
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Cambridge,  Succes*?, 

Paulsbourg,  Durand, 

Mainsbourg,  Shclboum. 

The  author  from  whom  we  have  extracted  these 
accounts  of  the  English  colonics  makes  this  pro- 
vince much  reduced,  and  to  consist  only  of  eight 
settlements.  In  this  he  was  clearly  much  deceiv- 
ed, as  we  shall  exhibit  in  the  accounts  we  give 
in  the  respective  articles,  the  which  are  ex- 
tracted from  faithful  documents.  [See  New 
Hampshire.] 

[Hampshire,  an  extensive,  populous,  and 
wealthy  county  in  Massachusetts,  made  a  shire  in 
1662.  It  is  in  many  parts  mountainous  and  hilly, 
and  extends  across  the  state  from  n.  to  s.  bounded 
n.  by  the  states-of  New  Hampshire  and  Verinonty 
J.  by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  e.  by  Worcester 
county,  and  w.  by  Berkshire.  It  contains  60 
townships,  918.1  houses,  9617  families,  and  59,681 
inhabitants.  Its  principal  towns  lie  on  both  sides 
of  Connecticut  river,  which  intersects  it  from 
9t.  to«»  These  are  Springfield,  W.  Springfield, 
Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Deerfield,  and 
Northfield.     It  is  generally  of  a  fertile  soil,  and 

Iiroduces  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  some  of  its 
uxuries  in  great  plenty.} 

[Hampshire,  a  county  in  Virginia,  bounded 
n.  and  n.  w.  bv  the  Potowranck  river,  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  state  of  Maryland.  It  is  about 
60  miles  long  and  50  broad,  and  contains  7S46  in- 
lHibitants,Jnchiding  454  slaves.  It  is  well  watered 
by  Potowmack  anci  its  s.  branch*  Iron  ore  and 
coals  have  been  discovered  on  tiie  banks  of  this 
river.     Chief  town,  Romney.] 

[HAMPSTEAD,  a  town  in  Rockingham 
county,  New  Hampshire,  about  SO  miles  w.  of 
Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1749,  and 
contamed,^  in  1775,  768  mhabitants;  in  1790, 
7«4/l 

[HAMPSTEAD,  » town  on  Long  islarid*,  New 
York,  nine  miles  e,  of  Jamaica,  and  23  miles  e. 
of  Ne^  York  city.  In  this  town  is  an  extensive 
and  remarkable  plain,  called  Hampstead  Plain. 
See  Long  Island.] 

[Hampstead,  a  village  in  Georgia,  about  four 
miles  from  Savannah,  and  about  a  mile  from 
another  village  called  Highgate.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  gardeners,  and  supply  tlie  town  with 
greens,,  pot-herbs,  roots,  &c.J 

[HAMPTON,  a  township  m  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  three  miles  w.  e.  of  Windham,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  a  parish,  but  lately  incor- 
porated.] 

[Hampton,  East,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
oouoty^  Massachusetts,  containing  457  inhabitantf^ 
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and  situated  105  miles  w.  of  Bostoo.    It  was  in- 
corporated in  J  785.] 

[Hampton,  East,  on  thee,  end  of  Long  island, 
New  York,  a  hnlf-shiretown  of  Suffolk  county. 
It  has  3260  inhabitants  ;  and  in  it  is  Clinton  aca- 
demy, which  in  1795  had  92  students.] 

[Hampton,  a  township  on  the  sea-coast  of> 
New  Hampbhire,  on  the  e.  side  of  Rockingham 
county,  and  called  Winicumct  by  the  Indians. 
It  was  settled  under  Massachusetts,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1638.  In  1775,  it  contained  862  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  in  1790,  853.  It  is  12  or  14  miles  s. 
by  w.  of  Portsmouth,  and  eight  s,  e.  of  Exeter. 
In  1791,  a  canal  was  cut  through  the  marshes  in 
this  town,  which  opens  an  inland  navigation  from 
Hampton  through  Salisbury  into  Merrimack  river, 
for  about  ei<rht  miles  ;  loaded  boats  may  pass 
through  it  witli  case  and  safety.] 

[Hampton  Falls,  a  small  town  taken  from 
the  above  town,  lying  on  the  road  which  leads 
from  Exeter  to  Newburyport,  six  miles  s.  e.  of 
the  former,  and  eight  ii.  oftlic  latter.  In  1775,  it 
contained  645  ;  and  in  1790,  541  inhabitants.  It 
was  iiK:orporated  in  1712.] 

[Hampton,  a  township  in  the  n,  part  of  Wash- 
ington countv,  New  York,  having  Skeensborough 
on  the  w,  ft  has  463  iuhabltauts,  of  whom  107 
are  electors.] 

[Hampton,  the  capital  of  Elizabeth  county,  in 
Virginia,  also  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town ; 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  runs  up  n. 
from  the  qiouth  of  James  river,  called  Ilamptoa 
lioad,  five  miles  n.  w.  of  point  Comfort.  It  con- 
tains about  30  houses,  an  Episcopal  church,  a 
court-house  and  gaol.  The  value  of  its  exports 
of  grain,  lumber,  staves,  &c.  amounted  to  41,997 
dollars  in  one  year,  ending  September  SO,  1794. 
This  town  was  anciently  called  I^ecougbton  by 
the  Indians.  It  is  11  miles  n.  of  Norfolk,  14  s.  e. 
ofYorktown,  GOe.s.e,  of  Richmond  |  and  180 
asp.  by  s.  of  Philadelphia.] 

H  ANCARAMA,  a  settlement  and  asicnto  of  the 
mines  of  silver  in  the  province  and  corregimfenlo 
of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Andabua. 

[[HANCOCK'S  Harbour,  called  by  the  Indians 
Choquot,  is  situated  about  20  l^gues  e.  s,  e.  of 
Nootka,  in  hit.  48''  SO'  n.  Long.  1S5''  2&  w.  from 
Greenwich.  The  entrance  of  this  harbour  is 
about  five  miles  in  length,  and  has  good  anchor* 
age ;  about  it  are  v^attered  a  number  of  islands, 
autl  sevend  sand-banks  or  shoals.  It  li4is  also  a 
num))or  of  fine  coves.  The  land  round  the  har- 
bour is  generally  uneven,  rocky,  and  mountainous; 
covered,  however,  with  pine,  fir,  spruoe,  cedar, 
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hemlock,  cypresf ,  and  other  trees  of  a  remaAable 
size.  The  climate  here  is  much  milder  than  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  e.  side  of  the  contioeat ;  the 
frost  in  winter  being  seldom  so  severe  as  to  prevent 
vegetation.  An  e.  wind  is  considered  here  as  a 
prognostic  of  a  storm,  and  w,  winds  bring  &ir 
weather.  Deer,  racoons,  wolves,  bears,  squirreb, 
martins,  land  otters,  beaver,  and  wild  cats,  are 
the  animals  which  inhabit  the  forests.  The  am- 
phibious animals  are  the  commoa  seal  and  the 
sea  otter.  The  skin  of  the  latter  is  very  valuable. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  caonU>als.  This  < 
and  other  pUces  of  the  same  name  bare  their  ap- 
pellation in  honour  of  the  late  Governor  Han- 
cock of  Massachusetts.] 

[Hancock,  a  river  of  Washington  island,  on 
the  n.  w.  coast  of  N.  America,  called  filasbeet 
by  the  Indians,  discovered  by  Captain  Crowell  in 
1791.  It  empties  into  the  sea  from  the  n.  «nd  of 
the  largest  island.  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearly  2{ 
nautical  miles  wide;  and  a  considerable  Bize  10 
miles  up.  It  has  at  its  mouth  five  fathoms  water, 
gradually  increasing  in  breadth  ;  and  for  7f  miles 
to  Goose  island,  has  not  less  than  10  ffttboms. 
Captain  In^raham  examined  it  about  12  miles ; 
but  by  the  information  of  the  natives,  he  judged 
that  it  communicates  with  SkiUikiss  hiy,  ar  near 
it,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  islands.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  eligible  for  a  new  settlement  of  any  place  the 
captain  Iiad  seen  on  the  coast.  The  land  is  low, 
and  apparently  very  fertile ;  and  the  river  abounds 
with  salmon.  Wene  agdod  house  erected  oa  some 
of  the  pleasant  spots,  it  would  have  every  appear* 
ance  of  being  long  settled;  Beautiful  bushes  iind 
grass  occupy  the  skirts  of  the  wood$.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  is  in  lat.  54°  T  n.    Lon^.  ISl®  64'  ©.] 

[Hancock,  a  township  in  Aadisoa  county, 
Vermont.] 

[Hancock,  a  large  maritime  county  of  tlie 
district  of  Maine,  bounded  n.  by  Lower  Canada, 
5.  by  the  ocean,  «.  by  Washington  county,,  and 
w.  by  Lincoln  county.  It  is  190  miles  long  from 
n.  to  5.  and  nearly  GO  broad.  It  contains  S4  town- 
ships and  plantations ;  of  which  Penobscot  and 
Castine  are  the  chief.  The  number  of  infaabttants 
is  greatly  increased  since  1790.  At  that  time  there 
were  9549  souls^  It  is  remarkably  well  vafered 
by  Penobscot  river  and  its  branches.  Union  river, 
and  other  smalUtreams.  The  n.  part  of  the  oounty 
sends  its  waters  in  one  stream  from  Dumeroos 
branches,  in  a  n.  e.  course  to  St.  John's  rii«jr.  On 
the  sea-coast  are  many  harbours  and  inlets,  hid  by 
a  multitude  of  iertile  isles ;  the  lar^^t  of  these,  and 
in  a  .V.  w.  direction  from  Goulsborongb,  ai« 
Mount  Desi^^j  Swap  isles,  Vinal  haven,  Uaut  isle, 
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Deer,  and  Islesborowlr ;  all  gituated  in  Penobscot 
btty.  Great  part  of  the  country  is  yet  unsettled. 
The  toirns  alone  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the  banks 
of  Penobscot  and  Union  rivers,  are  the  most  fertile 
and  populous.  Castine  is  the  shire  town.  See 
Maine  and  Pbnobscot.^ 

[Hancock,  a  township  in  Jiincoln  county, 
Maine,  embosomed  by  the  Kennebeck  and  Sebas- 
ticook  rivers,  bounded  it.  sr«  by  Canaan,  and  seven 
miles  If.  of  ike  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  It 
contains  978  inhabitants.] 

[H A  NcocK,  a  township  in  Hillsborongh  oounfy, 
New  Hampshire ;  situated  between  two  w.  branches 
of  Contoocook  river,  14  mUes  e.  of  Keene,  and 
between  60  and  70  w.  by  s.  of  Portsmouth.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1779,  and  contains  6S4  inha- 
bitants.] 

[Hancock,  a  long,  narrow,  and  mountainous 
township  OR  the  New  York  line,  in  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  Jiaving  the  towns  of 
iJanesborottgh  and  Partridgefield  on  the  if.  and 
Pittsfield  on  the  s.  It  was  incorporated  in  1776, 
lias  181 1  inhabitants,  and  lies  SO  miles  if.  by  w. 
of  Lenox,  and  150  w.  at  Boston.] 

[Hanoock,  a  small  post-town  of  Maryland ; 
aituated  in  Washington  county,  on  the  if.  bank  of 
Pbtowmack  river,  between  Coodowy  and  Little 
Conolowy  creeks,  about  95  miles  s.  e.  of  Bed* 
ford  in  Pennsylvania,  34  n.  e,  of  Old*town  in 
Maryland,  and  70  n.  w.  of  Baltimore.] 

[Hancock,  a  new  county  in  the  upper  dibtrict 
of  Geor^in.] 

HANCOHUALLUAS,  an  ancient  nation  of 
Indians,  who  inhabited  the  province  of  Charcas  of 
Peru,  it  was  subjected  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca 
Capac  Yupanqui,  and  was  confounded  amongst 
the  rest. 

HANGARO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vemment  of  Honduras. 

[HANNAH  Bay  House,  afactory  of  the  Hud- 
son's bay  company,  at  the  s»  end  of  James'  bay, 
in  North  America,  and  on  the  e.  side  of  Harrica- 
na'w  river,  45  miles  e.  by  $.  of  Moose  fort,  and  18 
belo^  a  house  on  the  same  river.] 
•  [Hannah's  Town,  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  4  miles  if.  if.  e.  of  Greensburg,  54 
miles  If.  w.  of  Badford,  and  SS  e.  of  Pittsburg.] 

[HANNIBAL,  a  military  township  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  on  lake  Ontario,  10  miles  s. 
by  o.  of  fort  Oswego.] 

[HANOVER,  a  bay  in  the  sea  of  Honduras ; 
situated  on  the  e.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucat&n, 
from  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Honde.  The  tract  of  land  between  the  river 
lloode  and  the  Balize  «as  ceded  by  the  Spanish 
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king  to  the  king  of  Great  BKtain,  at  the  peate  of 
1783,  for  the  puqDose  of  cutting  and  carrying 
away  logwood.     Sec  Bahia  de  Chetumal.] 

[Hanover,  a  township  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Also  a  township  in  Washington 
county.  £.  and  W.  Hanover  are  two  townships 
in  Dauphine  county  in  the  same  state.] 

[Hanover,  or  M'Allister*8  Town, apost-town 
in  York  county,  Pennsylvania  ;  situated  between 
Cadorus  creek  and  a  branch  of  Little  Conewago, 
which  flows  into  the  Susquehannah.  It  contains 
nearly  300  dwelling-houses,  and  a  German  and  Lu- 
theran church.  It  is  five  miles  n.  of  the  Maryland 
line,  M  miles  s.  w.  of  York,  and  84  w.  by  s.  of 
Philadelphia.] 

[Hanover,  a  township  in  Plymouth  county^ 
Massachusetts,  35  miles  s*  e.  from  Boston ;  was  in* 
corporated  in  1727,  and  contains  1083  inhabitants.] 
[Hanover,  a  post-town  of  New  Hampshire; 
situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Connecticut  river  in  Graf- 
ton county.     Dartmouth  college,  in  this  town,  is 
situated  on  a  beautiful  plain,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  in  lat.  43^44^  n.  and  long.  72°  14'  wi 
from  Greenwich.    It  derives  its  name  from  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  its  principal  be- 
neiiictors,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  1769  by 
the  late  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheclock.    The  funds  of 
the  college  consist  chiefly  of  lands,  amounting  to 
about  80,000  acres,  which  are  increasing  in  value 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  country  ;  1200 
acres  lie  contiguous  to  the  college,  and  arc  capable 
of  the  best  improvement ;  12,(K)0  lie  in  Vermont. 
A  tract  of  eight  miles  square  was  granted  by  the 
assembly  of  Mew  Hampshire  in  1789.    Ttw  re« 
venue  of  the  college,  arising  from  the  lands,  in 
1793,  amounted  annually  to  140/.    By  contracts 
then  made  they  would  amount,  in  four  years  after, 
to  450/.  and  in  12  years  to  650/.  The  income  from 
tuition  is  about  600/.  per  annum.     The  number  of 
under-graduates  is,  on  an  average,  from  150  to 
180.     A  grammar-school    of   about    50    or  60 
scholars  is  annexed  1o  the  collie.     The  students 
are  under  the  immediate  government  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  president,  who  is  also  professor  of  his- 
tory, a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi« 
losophy ,  *  a  professor  of  languages,  and  two  tutors* 
The  college  is  furnished  with  a  handsome  library 
and  a  plilosophical  apparatus  tolerably  complete.' 
Aiiew  college  edifice  ot  wood,  150  by  50  feet,  and 
three  stories  high,  was  erected  in  1786,  contain- 
ing 36  rooms  for  students,  lis  situation  is  elevated, 
healthful,  and  pleasant,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  to  the  w*    There  are  three  other  public 
nuildings  belonging  to  the  college,  and  a  hand- 
some Congregational  meeting-house  has  lately  been 
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erected,  in  vrliich  the  commencement  exeroisei 
are  exhibited.  It  is  SO  miles  n.  of  Charlestown, 
76  ft.  w.  by  w.  of  Portsmouth,  100  n.  w.  of  Bos- 
ton, and  254  it.  e .  by  n.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[Hanover,  a  township  in  Morris  county.  New 
Jersey.  In  a  ridge  of  bills  in  this  township  are 
a  number  of  wells,  40  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line,  which  r^ularly  ebb  and  flow  about 
six  reet  twice  in  every  34  hours.  It  is  about  13 
miles  If.  w,  of  Elizabeth  town^  and  joins  upon 
Morristown.] 

[Hanover,  a  county  of  Virginia,  lying  be- 
tween Paraunky  and  Chickahominy  rivers.  Its 
length  is  about  48  miles,  and  its  breadth  83 ;  and 
contains  14,754  inhabitants,  including  8823 
slaves.     It  abounds  with  lime-stone.] 

[Hanover,  a  small  post-town  ot  Yirginia,  of 
the  above  county ;  situated  on  the  vd.  side  of  the 
Famunky,  in  which  is  an  academy.  It  is  eight 
miles  from  Newcastle,  18  n.  e.  bye.  of  Richmond, 
and  73  s.  s.  w.  of  Washington  city.] 

HANSON,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes :  situate  on  the  s,  coast,  near  the  city  of 
Bridseto^vn. 

[HANTS,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  beginning 
about  dO  miles  from  Halifax,  contains  the  town- 
ships of  Windsor,  Falmouth,  and  Newport;  se- 
veral valuable  tracts  remain  unsettled.  The  road 
from  Halifax  runs  part  of  the  way  between  Wind- 
sor and  Newport,  and  has  settlements  on  it  at 
small  distances.  The  county  is  about  SO  miles 
square,  and  is  well  watered.  The  rivers  St.  Croix, 
Kenetcoot,  and  Cocmiguen,  empty  into  the  Avon, 
and  are  all  navigable  except  the  last.  The  Caca- 
guet  and  Cobeguet  are  navigable  40  miles  for  ves- 
sels of  60  tons.] 

[HAPAEE,  four  small  islands  among  the 
Friendly  isles,  in  the  S.  Sea.] 

tHAKBOUR  Island.     See  Eleuthera.] 
f  ARBOUR,  Old,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

HARBUT,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes ;  situate  on  the  5.  coast. 

[HARDIN,  a  new  county  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, bounded  n.  e.  by  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, n.w*  and  &).  by  Nelson  and  Greene,  and 
s.  e.  by  Logan  counties.] 

HARDING,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes  ;  situate  in  the  district  of  the  parish  o(  St. 
George. 

HARDWARE,  a  small  river  of  Viiginia,  in  the 
county  of  Albermarle.  It  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the 
river  St.  James. 

[HARD  WICK,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county 
in  Vermont.] 

[Habdwick^  a  township  in  Worcester  ooanty^ 
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Massacbiisefti,  S5  miles  n\  to.  of  WotocflCer,  and 
56  s.  w.  of  Boston.  It  is  separated  from  New 
Braintree  and  Were  by  Ware  river.  There  are 
within  this  town  S45  houses,  1725  inhabitants,  fire 
com  and  four  saw  mills,  and  two  clothien'  works.] 

[Hardwick,  a  township  in  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  nearly  10  miles  r.  w.  of  Newton.] 

[HAni>wicK,  a  small  town  of  Greorgta,  at  the 
mouth  of  Ogeechee  river,  and  about  18  miles  s.  by 
«).  of  Savannah.  It  has  latdiy  been  made  a  p<Mt  iS 
entrv.] 

[HARDY,  a  county  of  Ytrgtaia,  bounded  n.  by 
Hampshire.  It  is  about  60  mites  long,  and  40  in 
breadth,  and  contains  73S6  inhabitants,  including 
369  slaves.     Chief  town,  Moorfield/) 

[HARDYSTON,  a  township  in  Sussex  coaoty, 
New  Jersey,  containing  2395  inhabitants,  indud* 
ing  86  slaves.] 

[HARE  Bay,  a  large  bay  on  the  e.  oo»t  of 
Newfoundland.] 

[Hare  Indians  inhabit  near  M^Kenzie's  river,  in 
the  n.  -w.  part  of  N.  America.] 

Hare,  an  island  of  the  river  St:  Lawrence,  ia 
New  France,  to  the  a?,  of  Rose  island. 

[HARFORD  County,  in  Mm^yland,  is  bounded 
ft.  Dy  York  county  in  Pennsylvania,  e.  by  Snsque*. 
hannah  river  and  Chesapeak  bay.  The  chief 
waters  within  the  county  are  Bush  Viver  and  Deer 
creek ;  on  which  are  16  mills  of  different  kuids. 
On  the  former  and  its  branches  are  the  towns  of 
Harford,  Abington,  Coopstown,  and  Belle  Air. 
The  other  towns  are  Havre  de  Gras  at  the  mouth 
of  Susquebahnah,  and  Joppa  below  the  forks  of 
Gunpowder.  It  contains  14,976  inhabitants,  in- 
clud  mg  34 17  slaves.     Chief  town,  Belle  A  ir.j 

[Harford,  or  Bdsu  Town,  in  Harford coanfy, 
Maryland,  lies  at  the  head  of  the  tide  waters  of 
Bush  river,  between  Binam*s  and  James's  runs ; 
the  former  separating  it  from  Abington.  It  has 
few  houses,  and  is  falling  to  decay  since  the  courts 
of  justice  have  been  removed  to  Belle  Air.  It  is 
nine  miles  s.  e.  of  Belle  Air,  and  SO  ft.  e.  by  e.  of 
Baltiraore.1 

[HARHAM'S  Station  is  a  fort  in  Virginia ; 
situate  on  the  e.  side  of  the  w.  branch  of  Big  Sandy 
river,  which  river  separates  Virginia  from  Ken- 
tucky.    It  is  15  miles  s.  of  Barclutba.} 

HARIHAMBIC,  or  Tiete,  a  large  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil,  in  the  {}rovinceand  captainship 
of  San  Vicente.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  which 
are  to  the  re.  of  the  city  of  San  Pablo,  and  col- 
lecting the  waters  of  various  other  rivers  to  tlic 
ft.  w.  enters  the  Paran&  before  thb  runs  into  tbe 
Parapamene. 

{HAIiLEM,  8  township  in  Lincohi  coimty, 
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Maine,  tncorpomted  in  1796.    It  was  formerly 
called  Jones's  Plantation/] 

[Harlem  or  East  Kiver,  a  river  which  con« 
nects  Long  Island  sound  with  North  or  Hudson 
river,  and  forms  York  island.] 

[Harlem,  a  division  of  New  York  county,  in 
the  n.  part  of  York  island,  which  contains  SOiS  in- 
habitants, including  189  slaves.  The  village  of 
its  name  stands  nine  miles  if.  of  New  York  city, 
and  four  s.  w.  of  W.  Chester.  It  is  opposite  to 
the  w.  end  of  HelUgate.] 

H  ARLE  Y,  a  settlement  of  the  county  of  Ulster, 
in  the  province  and  colony  of  New  York, 

[HARMAR,  a  well  constructed  fort  in  the  N.W. 
Territory ;  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskin* 
gum.  It  has  five  bastions,  and  three  cannon 
mounted,  and  is  prisoned  by  four  companies. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  to  reinforce  any  of  the 
posts  up  or  down  the  river  Ohk>.  The  j^ce  is 
remarkably  healthy.] 

[HARMONY,  a  village  in  Lucerne  county, 
Pennsylvania,  close  on  the  line  of  New  York,  on 
the  e.  side  of  the  e.  branch  of  Susquehannab.  Be* 
tween  this  and  Stockport  on  Delaware  river,  dis- 
tant 18  mile^  e*  $•  e,  there  is  a  portage.  It  is  about 
125  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Philadelphia,  and  110  m.  w. 
of  New  York.    Lat.  41'  5ff*  «.J 

[^H  ARPATH,asmaU  boatablerivetf  in  Tennessee, 
which,  afier  a  n.  n.  w.  course  of  about  90  miles, 
fells  into  Cumberland  liver,  17  miles  n.  w.  of 
Nashville.]^ 

[HARPERSFIELD,  a  township  in  Otsego 
county,  in  Ndw  York,  bounded  s.  w.  by  Unadilla 
township,- and  S8  miles  s.  e.  of  Cooperstown ;  155 
of  its  inhabitants  are  electors.  Through  this  town 
runs  the  great  post-road  from  Hudson  to  Williams- 
bur^h,  45  miles  w.  of  Hudson  citv.] 

[HARPLE,  a  township  in  I^elaware  county, 
Pmi  ns  v  I  van  ia  •  1 

[HARPSWELL,  a  township  in  Cumberland 
county,  district  of  Maine,  incorporated  in  1758, 
and  contains  1071  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  e. 
by  Georgetown  ;  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
navigable  river.  The  people  here  are  opening  a 
communicati^m  by  a  canal  between  the  waters  of 
Kennebeck  river  and  those  of  Casco  bay,  through 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Stevens's  river.  The 
point  called  Merryconeag,  projecting  itself  into  the 
bay,  together  with  the  island  Sebascodeagan,  and 
several  other  small  islands,  are  incorpomted,  and 
form  this  township.  The  watcts  round  this  island 
extend  to  withiit  two  miles  of  the  waters  of  the 
Kennebeck,  and  thus  form  what  is  called  Small 
Point.] 
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[HARRINGTON,   a  township    in    Bergen 

county,  New  Jersey.} 

[Harrington,  a  thriving  town  in  Lincoln 
^county,  district  of  Maine,  at  the  head  of  the  tide 
waters  on  the  Kennebeck  river,  three  miles  n.  of 
Hallowell,  of  which,  till  its  incorporation  in  1797^ 
it  was  a  part,  and  known  by  tne  name  of  Fort 
VV^estern.  Vessels  of  100  tons  ascend  the  river  to 
this  town.  The  judicial  courts  for  the  county  are 
held  alternately  in  this  town, and  at  Pownalborough. 
There  is  here  a  court-house  and  gaol.  A  bridge 
is  about  to  be  erected  upon  the  Kennebeck,  oppo* 
site  Old  fort  Western.  Several  merchants  and 
traders  are  settled  here,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  com« 
merce  with  the  back  country.  The  township  con- 
tains 36,000  acres  of  land,  and  about  1000  iuha* 
bitants.    Lat.  44""  35'  n.] 

Harrington,  a  fortof  the  English,  in  the  pro* 
vihce  of  Sagadahock ;  situate  on  the  coast,  at  the 
point  of  Penragued. 

HARRIS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba* 
does,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  St.  George. 

[HARRISBURG,  a  post-town,  and  the  capital 
of  Daopbine  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on 
the  n.  e.  bank  of  Susquehaonah  river.  It  is  laid 
out  regularly,  and  contains  about  300  houses ;  of 
which  several  are  neat  and  convenient;  some  of 
brick  and  others  of  stone.  In  1789,  it  contained 
ISO  bouses,  a  stone  gaol,  and  a  German  church* 
At  that  period  it  had  teen  settled  about  three  years« 
It  is  92  miles  w.  n*  w*  of  Philadelphia,  45  w,  s.  w^ 
of  Reading,  and  14  e.  n.  e.  of  Carlisle.     Lat.  40^ 

HAJiRISKINTON,  a  settlement  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  colony  of  Virginia ;  situate  oa 
the  shore  of  the  river  Sewta. 

HARRISO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba* 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Felipe. 

[HARRISON,  a  township  in  W.  Chester 
county.  New  York,  containing  1004  inhabitants  ; 
of  whom  115  are  electors,  and  54  slaves.] 

[Harrison,  a  county  in  the  w.  part  of  Virginia, 
bounded  it.  by  Ohio  county,  n.  e.  by  Monongalia, 
s.  by  Greenbriar,  and  s.  w.  by  JCenhawa,  Its 
length  is  about  ISO  miles,  its  breadth  80 ;  and  the 
immber  of  inhabitants  SOSO^  including  67  slaves* 
Chief  town,  Clarksburg.] 

[Harrison,  a  new  county  in  the  n.  e.  part  of 
the  state  of  Kentucky,  n,  of  Bourbon.] 

[HARRODSBURG,orHARRODSTowN,apose. 
town  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  at  the  head  o4' 
Sak  river,. which  contains  about  ^  houses,  and  is 
eight  miles  n.  w.  of  Danville,  and  19  s.  ^S  Frank- 
fort.] 
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[HARTFORD,  a  township  in  Windsor  county, 
Vermopt,  on  Connecticut  river,  opposite  the  town 
oF  Lebanon,  in  New  Hampshire.  It  contains  988 
inhabitants.] 

[Hartford,  a  township  on  the  e.  bank  of  Ge* 
nessee  river,  in  New  York  state,  88  miles  w.  of 
Geneva,  and  68  s.  e.  bjr  e.  of  fort  Niagara.] 

S Hartford,  a  fertile  and  populous,  tbouffh 
J,  countj  in  Connecticut ;  bounded  n.  bv  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  s.  by  part  of  Middlesex 
and  New  Haven  counties,  e.  by  Tolland,  and  a;, 
by  Litchfield  county.  It  is  about  34  miles  from 
9i.  to  $.  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  e.  to  t0.  is  SO 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  15  townships,  and  con- 
tains 98,039  inhabitants^  including  363  slaves. 
Chief  town,  Hartford  city  ■  ] 

[Hartford  City,  the  capital  of  Connecticut, 
lies  on  the  w.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
county  and  township  of  its  own  name,  38  miles 
n.  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  Say  brook  bar, 
in  Long  Island  sound  ;  and  thus  far  the  tide  flows. 
The  township  is  six  miles  square  ;  bounded  n.  by 
Windsor,  n.e.  by  E.  Windsor,  w.  by  Farmington, 
e.  by  £.  Hartford,  s.  e.  by  Glastenbury,  and  s.  bv 
Wethersfield.  The  town  is  divided  by  a  small 
stream,  called  Little  river,  "with  high  romantic 
banks,  .over  which  is  a  bridge  connecting;  the  two 
divisions  of  the  town.  The  city  is  regmarly  laid 
out,  the  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Its  buildings  are  an  elegant  state-honse, 
lately  built,  two  churches  for  Congregationalists, 
one  for  Episcopalians,  and  between  4^  and  500 
dwelling-houses,  a  number  of  which  kre  hand- 
somely built  with  brick.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  upwards  of  4000.  A  bank  was  incorporated  in 
179S,  With  100,000  dollars  capital,  number  of 
shares  950.  The  corporation  have  the  power  io 
extend  their  capital  to  500,000  dollars.  A  woollen 
manufactory  was  established  here  and  encouraged 
by  the  state,  but  has  not  succeeded.  The  town  is 
advantageously  situated  for  trade,  has  a  fine  back 
country,  enters  largely  into  the  manufacturing 
business,  and  is  a  rich,  flourishing,  commercial 
(own. 

This  town  was  first  settled  in  the  year  1636,  by 
Mr.  Haynes  and  Mr.  Hooker,  who,  with  their  ad- 
herents, removed  from  Massiichusetts.  The  Dutch, 
had  then  a  trading  house  at  the  confluence  of  Mill 
and  Connecticut  rivers.  They  soon  relinquished 
the  settlement,  and  their  laflds  were  confiscated  by 
a  commission  from  the  commonwealth  of  England 
in  1653.  A  point  of  land,  which  formed  part  of 
their  possessions,  is  still  called  Dutch  Point.  It  is 
35  mUes  it.  e.  by  n.  of  New  Haven,  37  n.  w.  of 
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New  London,  76  a.  ».  of  Bo^on,  91  n,  t.  of  New 
York,  and  161  fi.e.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  41" 
40'  n.    Long.  72^  36'  w.] 

[HARTLAND,  a  township  of  Connecticut,  the 
ft.  easternmost  in  Litchfield  county/] 

[Habtland,  a  township  in  Windsor  coantj, 
Vermont ;  situated  on  the  w.  bai\k  of  Coimcdicut 
river,  11  miles  below  the  Fifteen-mile  falls.] 

HARTWEL  Town,  a  city  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Maryhind. 

fHARvARD,  a  township  in  the  e.  part  of 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  23  miles  n.t. 
of  Worcester,  and  35  ».  e.  of  Boston.  It  was  in« 
corporated  in  1732  by  this  name,  in  honour  of  the 
founder  of  Harvard  university  in  Cambridge.  It 
has  1400  inhabitants.] 

EHahvard  University.  See  CAMBaiDGE.] 
HARWICH,  a  township  on  cape  Cod,  ia 
Barnstable  county,  Massachusetts,  lymg  between 
Yarmouth  and  Chatham,  about  8B  miles  j.  e.  of 
Boston,  contftinilig  2382  inhabitants.  It  extends 
quite  across  the  cape,  which  is  here  about  six 
miles  over.  Their  marine  business  lies  chiefly  in 
the  fishery.  The  remains  of  the  Indians  of  this 
township  are  only  six  or  seven  souU  ;  ^ey  live  at 
Potannmaqnut.] 

[Harwich,  a  township  in  Rutland  coontj, 
Yermont ;  containing  165  inhabitants.] 

[HARWINGTON,  a  post-town  of  Connccti. 
cut,  in  Litchfield  county,  seven  miles  e.  of  Litch- 
field, and  SO  w.  of  Hartford.  J 

HASARi,  a  river  of  the  province  andgoveni- 
ment  of  Quijos  and  Macas  in  the  kinguom  of 
Quito,  and  of  the  district  of  tlie  second.  It  runs 
nearly  from  n.  to  s.  near  the  city  of  Brick^wn. 

[HATBOROU6H,  a  small  town  in  Moatgo- 
mery  county,  Pennsylvania;  situated  on  the  n.t, 
side  of  Pannepack  creek,  which  runs  into  Deiairare 
river  about  five  miles  above  Frankfort,  li  con* 
tains  about  80  houses.] 

[HATCHA  Cokes.    See  Pearl  River.] 

HATCHES,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Juan.  It  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  sea  on  the  e.  coast,  between  the 
point  Broken  and  the  rock  called  Conner. 

[HATCHl.    See  Peabl  River.] 

[HATCHY,  a  navigable  river  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  runs  ir.  into  the  Mississippi^  alK>at  19 
miles  n.  of  Wolf  river,  and  is  about  {k)  yards  wide 
seven  miles  from  its  mouth.] 

HAT  ERAS,  an  island  of  the  N«  sea^  near  the 
coast  of  S.  Carolina ;  the  wbich^  with  the  conti- 
nent, forms  the  straits  of  Pampticoe. . 

[HATFIELD^a  very  pleasant  town  in  Hamp* 
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shire  county,  Massachusetts;  sitoatod  on  the  wl 
bank  of  a  bend  of  Gonnecticot  river,  where  it  is  80 
rods  wide,  five  miles  n.  of  Northampton,  and  75 
«p.  of  Boston.  It  lies  chiefly  on  one  street^  and 
contains  103  houses,  and  70S  inhabitants.  Here 
are  two  ferries  on  Connecticut  river ;  the  one  to 
Hadlej,  the  other  to  Amherst.  North  of  the  ferry 
to  Amherst,  the  river  meets  with  a  bed  of  rocks, 
which  lessens  its  breftdth  SO  or  90  rods ;  no  fall, 
but  a  lariife  eddy  at  high  water.] 

[HATTERAS  is  the  most  remarkable  and  dan- 
gerous cape  on  the  coast  of  N.  America.  This 
point  extends  far  into  the  ocean,  from  the  coast  of 
N.Carolina,  in  Iat.S5''9'if.  and  long.  75"" 54' ». 
The  water  is  very  shallow  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  cape,  which  is  remarkable  for  sudden  squalls 
of  wind,  and  for  the  most  severe  storms  of  thumler, 
lightning,  and  rain,  which  happen  almost  every 
day,  during  one  half  the  year.  At  the  time  of 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh*s  approaching  this  coast,  the 
shoab  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatteras  were  found  so 
dangerous,  so  extensive,  and  so  shallow,  many  of 
them  covered  with  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
water,  that  no  ve^eb  in  that  latitude  ventured 
within  seven  leagues  of  the  land* 

At  present  the  out«shoals,  which  lie  about  14 
miles  s.  m.  of  the  cape,  are  but  of  five  or  six  acres 
extent;  and  where  they  are  really  dangerous  to  ves- 
sels of  moderate  draught,  not  above  half  that  ex- 
tent. On  the  (Aoalest  part  of  these  is  about  10 
feet  at  low  %ater ;  and  here,  at  times,  the  ocean 
breaks  in  a  tremendous  manner,  spouting,  as  it 
were,  to  the  clouds,  from  the  violent  agitation  of 
the  Qulf  stream,  which  touches  the  e.  edge  of  the 
banks,  from  which  the  declivity  is  sudden,  that  is 
to  say,  from  10  fiithoms  to  no  soundings.  On  the 
spot  above-mentioned,  which  is  firm  sand,  it  has 
oeen  the  lot  of  many  a  good  vessel  to  strike,  in  a 

Sile  of  wind,  and  go  to  pieces,  la  moderate  wea- 
er,  however,  these  shoals  may  be  passed  over,  if 
necessary,  at  full  tide,  without  much  danger,  by 
vessels  not  drawing  more  than  eight,  nine,  or  10 
feet  water.  From  this  bank,  formerly  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  called  the  Full  Moon  shoal,  a  ridge  runs 
the  whole  distance  to  the  cape,  wout  a  fi.  w. 
course ;  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  at  low  water 
has  generally  10,  II,  and  12  feet  water.  There 
are  gaps  at  equal  intervals,  afibrding  channels  of 
about  15  or  16  feet  water.  The  most  noted  of 
thpse  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Umd,  and 
is  at  least  two  miles  and  a  half  wide,  and  might  at 
Ml  sea  be  safely  passed  by  the  largest  ships;  but 
is  rarely  used  except  by  coasting  vessels.  It  may 
be  easily  known  fay  a  range  of  breakers  always  seen 
•a  the  V.  side,  and  «  breaker  head  or  two  on  the 
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t*  side;  which,  however,  are  not  so  constant, 
only  appearing  when  the  sea  is  considerably 
agitated.  A  little  n.  of  the  cape  is  good  anchor* 
ing  in  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  with  the  wind  to 
the  w.  a  boat  may  land  in  safety,  and  even  bruig 
off  casks  of  fresh  water,  plenty  of  which  is  to  m 
found  every  where  on  the  beach,  by  digging  a 
foot  or  two,  and  putting  a  barrel  into  the  sand.] 

[HATTON'S  Ford,  on  Tugelo  river,  a  village 
10  miles  from  Pendleton  court-house,  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, and  13  from  Franklin  oourt-house,  in 
Georgia  .1 

HAUT,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Iroquees,  where  the  £nglish 
have  a  fort  and  establishment  for  their  commerce; 
on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Mohawks. 

[Haut  Isle  is  the  southernmost  of  the  large 
islands  in  Penobscot  bay,  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine.] 

HAVANA,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Antilles,  founded  b^  Dieffo  Ve* 
laxquez,  who  conquered  the  island  in  1511.  It 
was  at  first  but  small,  and  was  called  Pueitd  de 
Carenas;  it  afterwards  changed  its  situation,  and 
by  ita  increase  and  riches  became  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  of  America,  taking  the  name  of 
San  Christoval  de  la  Havana.  Jn  1536,  it  was 
sacked  by  a  French  pirate,  and  was  then  so  small 
as  to  ransom  itself  from  beingbumt,  for  the  trifling 
sum  of  700  dollars.  A  short  time  afterwards  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  and  again  by  thft  French, 
but  neitner  was  its  importance  yet  known  in  Spain, 
nor  was  there  as  yet  sufficient  care  taken  to  fortify 
it  until  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  and  indeed,  in  1666, 
it  was  in  no  state  of  defence.  This  city  is  situate 
on  the  uk  side  of  the  port,  in  a  pleasant  and  de» 
lightful  plain,  which  is  washea  in  front  by  the 
sea,  and  on  its  other  sides  by  the  river  Lagida. 
The  buildings  are  handsome  but  not  lofty ;  they 
are  built  of  stone,  are  of  good  construction,  and 
prettily  ornamented :  the  churches  are  rich  and 
magnificent.  Here  are  convents  of  the  relig^ou^ 
orders  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Augustin ;  an  hospital  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  of  La  Merced,  of  St.  Domingo, 
in  which  is  founded  an  university,  and  the  mo* 
nasteries  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Clara  and  Santa 
£atalina.  Although  the  capital  of  the  island  is 
Cuba,  yet  this  is  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
captain-seneral,  as  well  as  of  the  bislK^,  whose 
cathedral  is  also  here.  The  port  is  not  only  the 
best  in  all  America,  but  in  all  the  world:  it  is 
capable  of  containing  1000  ships  at  anchor,  in 
perfect  security  ;  its  entrance  is  torottgh  a  channel 
of  about  half  a  mile  long  and  yery  narrow,  and 
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very  difficutt  ftur  an  enemv  to  e«ter>  ftom  iU 
veil  defended :  at  the  end  of  the  port  is  another 
small  bay,  having  a  small  island  in  its  c.  part.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  channel  are  Tarious  castles  ivell 
fiirubhed  with  artilleryi  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  called  £1  Morro,  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Los  Tres  Reyes,  and  built  by  the  cele* 
brated  engineer  Juan  Baptista  Autonefi,  in  1584 : 
this  is  on  the  e.  side  of  the  entrance,  and  has  a 
battery  or  low  platform,  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
containing  12  camions,  some  of  which  are  S6 
pounders,  called  the  Twelve  Apostles.  On  Uie  side 
of  tlie  city,  and  opposite  the  aforesaid  castle,  is  the 
fort  of  SanSalvaaor  de  la  Punta,  built  at  the  same 
time  as  the  former ;  and  within  the  town,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  channel  which  looks  to  the  port, 
is  the  castle  of  La  Fuerza,  the  residence  of  the 

S pernor,  the  same  being  the  work  of  the  Alcayde 
ateo  de  Aceytuno,  in  1544.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  forts  of  Coximan  and  Chorrera,  to  defend 
the  Plaza,  which  were  built  in  1646 ;  also  the  walls 
and  bastions  of  La  ^bza,  built  in  1633 ;  and  lastly, 
in  1763,  two  lai^e  castles,  called  San  Carlos  and 
Santo  Domingo  de  Atar^,  which  were  begun  by 
the  governor  Count  de  Ricla,  in  the  spot  called 
La  Cabafia,  at  the  back  of  the  mountain  of  this 
mame,  and  commanding  the  Plaza.  What  adds 
siill  further  to  the  excellence  of  this  port  is  its 
capital  dock,  where  ships  are  constantly  built  for 
the  royal  armada,  as  are  also  merchant-vessels, 
and  of  the  very  best  sorts  of  wood;  having  for 
this  business  a  marine  department,  the  com* 
mandani  of  which  is  a  general  officer,  who  com- 
mands the  squadrons  commonly  known  here  by 
the  name  of  Armada  de  Barlovento,  the  same  be- 
ing  for  the  security  of  these  coasts,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  the  allowances  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  this  and  the  other  islands*  The  commerce 
4>f  this  port,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of 
America,  is  to  be  divided  generally  into  that  which 
is  done  by  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  of  which  we 
have  treated  in  this  article,  and  into  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  it ;  for  it  is  the  general  resort  of  all 
the  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Tierra  Firme  and 
Nueva  Espafia,  the  same  being  accustomed  to 
touch  here  in  their  way  to  Europe.  Indeed  it 
seldom  happens  that  there  are  less  than  40  or  50 
vessels  lying  here  at  a  time ;  andduring  their  stay, 
here  is,  as  it  were,  a  continual  lair,  which  was 
still  greater  when  the  fleets  used  to  sail  to  Nueva 
Espaftaand  Tierra  Firme  ;  the  which  used  to  join 
company  in  order  to  proceed  on  their  voyage*  in 
the  month  of  Septeml)er,  tliis  bemg  tlie  most 
fiivourable  season  in  which  to  make  the  mouth  of 
the  canal  of  Bahama.    The  city  may  beabout  two 
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miles  in  circumieraice,  and  is  of  an  hot  tempera* 
ture,  but  abounds  in  every  thin^  necessary  for  the 
conv^ience  of  life.  It  is  inhabited  by  many  rich 
and  noble  families,  and  in  its  custonu,  policy, 
traffic,  and  establishments,  it  may  vie  with  the  best 
cities  in  Europe.  It  suffered  much  in  1762,  by  a 
si^  made  against  it  by  the  English,  who  attack* 
ed  it  with  a  strong  squadron  nmet  the  ccmumind 
of  Admiral  Pocock,  and  a  numerous  army  headed 
by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle ;  but  it  at  last  capita* 
lated  after  a  glorious  defence  made  by  the  S^- 
niards,  under  the  command  of  the  governor  and 
J>rigadier  Don  Juan  de  Prado,  assisted  by  the 
lieutenant-general  Don  Joseph  Manso,  Count  ef 
Super unda,  who  had  been  viceroy  of  Peru,  and 
the  brigadier  Don  Diego  Tabares,  goveiaor  of 
Cartagena,  all  of  whom  happened  to  be  here  oa 
their  way  to  Spain ;  and  thus,  by  thb  evenly  did 
the  enemies  find  themselves  masters  of  tlie  town, 
in  which  there  were  great  riches,  not  to  nMotion 
a  squadron  of  12  ships  of  war.  It  was,  howe^ter, 
afterwards  restored  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  peace 
of  Versailles.  In  1703,  there  was  kwt  upon  the 
castle  of  La  Punta,  the  fine  ship  of  war  called  £1 
Bueno,  of  the  French  squadron  of  Mr.  Duoaae; 
in  17S1,  the  S.  Juan,  coounanded  by  the  captain 
Don  Francisco  Maldooado ;  and  in  iT40,  the  ship 
Invincible,  of  the  squadron  of  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Torres,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Matalana :  this 
latter  vessel  having  come  within  the  bay,  and 
blowing  up  from  having  been  stricken  with  light* 
ning,  when  also  great  miscliief  was  done  to  the 
city.  Its  population  amounts  to  about  S6,000 
souls.  It  is  in  lat.  a3P  &  dO^  n.  Long.  S^  19 
3JQf^  20. 

[HAYERFORD,  a  township  in  Delaware 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[HAVERHILL,  a  post-town  of  New  Haaip- 
shire,  and  the  capital  of  Grafton  county;  situated 
on  the  e.  side  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Lower 
Coos.  It  has  between  40  and  50  compact  houses, 
a  well  constructed  court-bouse,  and  a  Congrq;^* 
tional  church.  This  township  was  incorp<vated 
in  1763,  and  contains  552  inhabitaots.  In  it  is  a 
bed  of  iron  ore,  which  has  yielded  some  profit  to 
the  proprietor,  also  a  quarry  of  free-stoae,  it  fin 
hearths  and  chimney-pieces.  It  hasalso  a  fulling- 
mill,  an  oil-mill,  and  many  other  excellent  mill* 
seats.  It  is  opposite  to  Newbury  in  Vermont,  83 
miles  above  Doirtmouth  college,  81  miles  ir.  w.  of 
Portsmouth.] 

[Haverhill,  a  handsome  post-town  of  Mas* 
sachusetts,  in  Essex  county ;  situated  on  the  it* 
side  of  Merrimack  river,  across  which  is  an  elegant 
bridge^  connecting  this  towu  with  Bradfovd,  650 
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feet  \mg  and  S4  ^ide.   It  has  tbiee  arcbes  of  180 
feet  eacbj   supported  by  thsee   bandsome  stone 
piers,  40  feet  square ;  also  a  draw  of  SO  feet,  over 
the  channel  of  the  river.     Haverbill  has  a  consi- 
derable inland  trade,  lying  almnt  S7  miles  n.  of 
JBoston,  and  19  miles  from  NewbniTport,  at  the 
iDOUtb  of  the  river,  and  about  24  «•  w.  c£  Ports- 
mouth  in  New  Hampshire.    It  lies  chiefly  upon 
two  streets,  the  principal  of  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  river.     Vessds  of  100  tons  burthen  can 
go  up  to  it.    Travellers  are  struck  with  the  plea- 
santness of  the  situation ;  and  a  numl)er  of  neat 
and  well  finished  bouses  give  it  an  air  of  elegance. 
Here  are  two  churches,  one  for  Congre^tionalists, 
and  one   for  Baptists,  thiee  distilleries,  one  of 
which  has  M^ly  undei^ne  a  laudable  transmuta^ 
tion  into  a  brewery,    some  vessels  are  annually 
built  here,  and  several  are  empbyed  in  the  West 
India  trade.    A    manufactory   of  satUcloth  was 
begun  bere  in  1789,  and  is  said  to  be  in  a  promis- 
ing way.    The  trade  of  this  place,  however,  is 
considerably  less  than  before  the  revolution.    The 
whole  township  contains  SSO  bouses,  and  S408 
inhabitants.] 

HAVERSON,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  New  York ;  situate  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  river 
Hudson,  in  which  there  is  a  good  port.  It  is  35 
miles  to  the  tt.  of  New  York. 

[HAYERSTRAW  Bay,  called  by  some  Ha- 
VERSHAM,  in  Hudson's  river,  35  miles  above 
New  York  city,  spreads  s.  of  Stony  point,  and 
before  tbe  town  of  its  own  name ;  is  10  miles  long 
and  about  three  wide.] 

[Hatebstbaw,  a  township  in  Orange  county, 
New  York ;  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  tbe  above 
bay,  SS  miles  n.  of  New  York  city.  It  contains 
4826  inbabitants,  of  whom  96  are  qualified  electorsi 
and  2^  slaves.] 

HAVJCUI,  Banta  Rosa  db,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  which  are  held  by  tbe  religious 
order  of  San  Francisco,  in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

i HAVRE  DE  Grace,  or  Gras,  a  post-town 
pcHTt  of  entry  in  Harford  county,  Maryland, 
on  the  w.  side  of  Susauebannab  river,  at  its  mouth 
in  Chesapeak  bay.  It  contains  alxmt  40  faousesi 
SSO  inbaoitants,  and  is  tbe  port  of  entry  for  all  tbe 
shores  of  Chesapeak  bay  above  Turkey  point.  It 
is  90  miles  n.  t.  of  Baltimore,  and  54  w.  5.  o.  of 
Philadelphia.    Lat.  aSP  35"  ii.] 

HAVkUCUCHlS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  torreghniento  of  Guarochiri  in  Pern ;  annex- 
ed to  tbe  curacy  of  Yanli. 

[HAW,  a  water  of  Cape  Fear,  wbicb  unites 
with  Deep  river.  It  may  be  rendered  navigable 
for  50  miles*    See  Saxapahaw  River*] 
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[HA  WKE,  a  township  in  Rockingbam  county, 
New  Hampshire,  distant  S7  miles  from  Ports- 
mouth, was  incorporated  in  1760,  and  contained 
in  1775,  504,tind  in  1790,  402  inhabitants.] 

[Hawkb's  Harbour  is  an  arm  of  Igornacboix 
bay,  Newfoundland  island.] 

[HAWKINS,  a  county  in  Washington  dis- 
trict, in  Tennessee,  having  6970  inhabitants,  in- 
clusive of  807  slaves.     Chief  town,  Rogersville.]- 

[Hawkins  Court-house,  in  Tennessee,  is  25 
miles  from  Free-stone  gap,  73  from  Abingdon, 
and  178  from  Danville  in  Kentucky.] 

[HAWK'S  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  W.  Florida, 
w.  of  the  mouth  of  Mobile  bay,  is  between  Pelican 
and  Dauphin  islands.  There  is  a  broad  channel 
of  1 1  ana  IS  feet  water,  afterwards  safe  anchorage 
in  four  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  and  shel- 
tered Atnn  most  winds ;  on  which  account  it  is 
very  convenient  for  small  vessels.] 

[HAWLEY,  a  township  in  Hampshire  coun« 
t^,  Massachusetts,  90  miles  w.  of  Boston.  Pre* 
vious  to  its  incorporation,  in  )79S,  it  was  called 
Plantation  No.  7,  and  had  539  inhabitants.  It  is 
composed  of  parts  of  several  adjoining  towns,  and 
is  about  20  miles  It.  w.  of  Northampton.] 

Hawley,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes;  situate  on  the  s.cpast,  near  the  city  of 
Bridgetown. 

HAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  $.  s.  w,  and  enters 
the  Gil. 

HAYABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru, 
founded  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  of  its 
mime. 

H A  YA  Y,  a  river  of  tbe  province  and  govern-' 
ment  of  Mainas  in  tbe  kin^om  of  Quito*  It  rises 
to  the  f  •  of  tbe  lake  Eftchma,  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Manay  just  before  this  enters  the  Marafion. 

[HAYCOCKS,  a  small  isft  in  Delaware  river, 
about  seven  miles  below  Easton  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

HA  YE,  Ishnd  of,  or  Of  the  Fath  bes.  It  is  in 
the  N.  sea,  near  the  n.  e.  coast  of  Martinique,  and 
is  but  small. 

HAYES,  Island  of,  in  the  country  of  S.  Wales, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Nelson  and  Hayes,  which, 
after  running  together  for  some  time,  separate  into 
two  arms;  that  towards  the  it.  taking  the  first 
name,  and  the  other  the  second.  Near  their 
mouth,  or  entrance  into  tbe  sea,  is  York  fort, 
called  by  the  French  De  Bourbon ;  also  to  the  arm, 
called,  as  we  have  just  observed,  by  tbe  English 
Hayes,  the  French  give  the  name  of  Sainte  Teresa. 
In  one  and  the  other  the  atream  is  so  gentle  that 
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vessels  of  lar^  sice  might  here  carry  goods 
in  any  quantity,  since  there  if  no  tide  to  work 
against. 

Hates,  another  rtrer,  ofthe  island  of  Goada* 
lupe,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  s.  e. 
part.  It  runs  to  this  point,  and  enlers  the  sea  be- 
tween the  ances  or  creeks  of  San  Pedro,  and  the 
mountain  of  Gros  Morne. 
'  41ji  YBS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes ; 
situate  near  the  «.  coast. 

[HAYNE^S  Fort,  Colonbt.,  is  situated  in 
Nelson  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  ft.  side  of  Green 
river,  85  miles  w.  of  Craig*s  fort,  and  53  from  the 
Ohio.] 

[HEATH,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  379  inhabitants,  it 
was  incorporated  in  1785,  and  is  185  miles  n.  w. 
of  Boston,  and  about  18  miles  if.  n.  w.  of  North* 
ampton.l 

'  HEBERE,  a  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cheben, 
between  the  coast  and  the  Basin  des  Mines. 

[HEBRON,  a  town  in  Cumberland  county, 
Maine,  situated  on  the  n.  e.  side  of  Little  Andros- 
coggin, was  incorporated  in  1798.  It  is  35  miles 
n.  by  w.  of  Portland.] 

[Hebron,  a  township  in  Washington  county, 
New  York,  containuig  i70S  inhabitants^  of  whom 
414  are  electors.] 

'  [Hebbon,  a  township  in  ToUand  county,  Con* 
necticut,  settled  in  1704  from  Northampton. 
Most  of  the  lands  were  given  by  Joshua,  sachem 
of  the  Mohq^n  tribe,  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. It  lies  between  Lebanon  and  Glastenbury, 
about  18  miles  s.  e.  of  Hartford,  and  16  s.  of  Tol- 
land.] 

[Hebron,  a  Moravian  settlement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 16  miles  from  Litiz,  which  is  70  miles 
It.  of  Philadelphia.  This  settlement  b^an  in 
1767J 

HECHIZERO,  a  river  of  the  provHice  and 
country  of  Xivaros  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
runs  from  it.  to  s.  and  enten  the  Morona  on  the  n. 
side,  inht.  S^SS'j. 

Hechizero,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Qttixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  of  the  district  of  the  second.  It  rises 
in  the  rierra  which  divides  it  from  the  government 
of  Mainas,  runs  nearly  due  s.  and  enters  the 
Morona. 

.  HECHOJOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  on  tne  shore  of 
the  river  Mayo,  between  the  settlements  of  Campo 
aiid  Santa  Cruz. 

[HECTOR,  a  military  towiudiip  in  the  state 
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of  New  York,  on  thee.  Aide  of  Seneca  lake,  to- 
wards the  $.  end,  having  Ovid  on  the  it.,  and 
Newtown  township  on  the  f .  and  89  milea  $^  bj 
w.  of  the  ferry  on  Caoga  lake.  J 

HEDGEmAN,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Viiginia.  It  runs  $.  t.  and  enten 
the  Thornton* 

HEE,  a  secure  and  convenient  port  of  the 
island  of  Martiniqne,  within  the  bay  of  the  Col  de 
Sac  Royal. 

[HEIDELBERG,  a  Moiavian  settkmeat  ia 
Pennsylvania,  bcgnn  in  1743 ;  situated  84  miles 
from  Litiz,  which  is  in  Warwick  township,  Lan* 
caster  county.] 

[HBiDELBEtto,  a  handsome  town  in .Dauphine 
county,  Pennsylvania,  containing  about  100 
houses  and  two  German  churches  for  IfUtberana 
and  Calvinists ;  one  of  the  churches  b  a  hand- 
some stone  building.  It  is  S3  miles  e.  by  n.  of 
Harrisburg,  and  74  n.  w.  by  10.  of  Philadelphia. 
There  are  two  other  townships  of  this  name  in  the 
state,  the  one  in  York  county,  the  other  in  that  of 
Northampton/] 

[^HEIGHT  OF  Land,  a  range  of  moontaina 
which  extend  from  s.  w.  to  the  n.  e.  and  separate 
the  district  of  Maine  from  Lower  Canada,  ^vii^ 
rise  to  many  rivers  which  fall  into  St.  liawience 
river,  and  others  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  principal  growth  between  the  Height  of  Land 
and  St.  Francis  river  is  beech,  maple,  birch,  hem. 
lock,  and  fir,  very  few  white  pines,  and  no  oak  of 
any  sort.  Some  of  the  rivers  have  fine  inter- 
vales.] 

[HELENA  Island,  St.  on  the  coast  of  S. 
Caroline,  with  the  continent  on  the  n.  forms  SU 
Helena  sound  or  entrance,  and  gives  name  to  a 
paruh  in  Beaufort  district.  J 

[Helena  Parish,  St.  m  Beaufort  district,  S. 
Carolina,  consbts  of  a  cluster  of  islands,  on  the 
J.  a),  side  of  St.  Helena  island,  one  of  the  largest 
of  which  is  Port  Royal.  Adjacent  to  Port  Royal 
are  St.  Helena,  Ladies,  Paris,  and  Hunting  isbuids. 
The  Hunting  islands  are  five  or  six  in  number, 
bordering  on  the  ocean,  so  called  from  the  number 
of  deer  and  other  game  found  upon  them.  All 
these  islands,  and  some  others  of  less  note,  bdono^ 
to  this  parish.  The  produce  of  the  islands  is  rice, 
indigo,  cotton,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes ;  the  culti- 
vation of  which,  as  well  as  in  other  mrts  of  the 
state,  is  entirely  carried  on  by  slaves.  Taxes  paid 
by  St.  Helena  parish,  1144/.  13^.  2d.  Chief  tows, 
Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  island.] 

SH ELENA,  St.  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
t  by  the  Spaniards,  and  burnt  by  Sic  Francia 
Drake,  in  1583.2 
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[HELL-OATE.  This  celebrated  strait  Uiicnr 
the  w.  end  of  Long  Island  sound,  opposite  to 
Ilariem  in  York  island,  and  about  eight  miles  n»e. 
of  New  York  city,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  whirl- 
pools, which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain 
times  of  the  tide :  these  whirlpools  are  occasioned 
hj  the  narrowness  and  crookedness  of  the  passage, 
and  a  bed  of  rocks  which  extend  quite  across  it; 
and  not  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides  from  c.  to  w. 
as  has  l)een  conjectured,  because  they  meet  at 
Frog's  point,  several  miles  above.  A  skilful  pilot 
may  conduct  a  ship  of  any  burden,  with  safety, 
through  this  strait,  at  high  water  with  the  tide,  or 
at  low  water  with  a  fair  wind.  There  is  a  tradition 
an>ong  the  Indians,  that  in  some  distant  period, 
in  former  times,  their  ancestors  could  step  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  cross  this  arm  of  the  sea  on  foot 
to  Hell-cfate.] 

fH  EM  LOCK,  a  lake  in  New  York  state,  12 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  in  the  Genessee  coun- 
try.] 

[TlEMPFlELD,  the  name  of  two  townships  in 
Penn>ylvania,  the  one  in  Lancaster  county,  the 
other  in  that  of  Westmoreland.! 

fHENDEf?SON*S  Grant,  a  tract  12  miles 
squan*,  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction 
of  Grc'cii  river  with  the  Ohio,  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky.] 

HENDRIE,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Long 
island  in  New  York.  It  is  situate  in  Queen's 
county,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Narrows, 
20  miles  to  the  n.  e.  of  Bedford,  and  seven  to  the 
n.  of  New  York. 

[HENEAGUAS,  or  Inaguf.s,  the  two  of  the 
'most  5.  of  the  Bahama  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  (called  Great  Heneagua)  is  of  very  consider- 
able magnitude.  They  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  |>assage  of  about  five  miles  wide,  and 
the  navigt^tion  near  them  is  most  dangerous. 
Little  Heneagua  is  not  at  all  inhabited ;  it  lies 
about  28  mWesw.s.w.  from  Pequeiio  island,  which 
18  the  most  w»  of  the  Cayeos  inlands,  and  about  seven 
miles  ».  bye.  from  then.  e.  point  of  the  Great  Heneji- 

fua.  The  latter  island  is  45  miles  in  length ,  and  about 
9  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth  :  there  are  exten- 
sive salt  ponds  upon  it,  but  very  few  inhabitants, 
and  the  i  nterior  of  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  explored . 
The  most  w»  extremity  of  it  is  called  Middle  or 
Devil's  Point,  and  there  is  an  anchorage  to  the  s.  of 
it,  in  Fisher's  bay,  (between  DeviPs  point  and  the 
s.  w,  point),  and  also  to  the  n.  of  it  in  Ocean 
Bight,  towards  the  n.  w.  noinl :  from  this  latter 
point  a  very  dangerous  reef^  rims  to  the  e.  for  many 
leagues,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.] 
AeNLEY,  a  fort  and  establishoaent  of  the 
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linglisb,  in  New  France  or  Canada ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Peray,  between  lake  Christiuaux 
and  Hudson's  bay. 

FIi-NLRY,  a  cape  in  the  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia. 

[Henley  House,  a  station  of  the  Hudson's 
bay  company,  on  the  n.  bank  of  Albany  river, 
in  New  S.  Vr'ales,  150  miles  5.  w,  of  Albany  fort, 
and  110  11.117.  by  w.  o\'  Brunswick  house.     Lat. 

[HENiNJKEK,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
county,  New  Hanjpshire,  about  12  miles  w.  of 
Concord.  In  1775,  it  contained  367;  and  in 
1790,  I  h^7  inlmbitants.] 

[HENLOPEN,  HiNLCTPEN,  or  James  Cape, 
forms  the  s»  w,  side  of  the  entrance  of  Delaware 
bay,  and  cape  May  the  n,  e.  side,   16  miles  apart. 
Cape  Henlopen  lies  in  lat.  38°  48'  n.  and  in  long. 
75®  9'  SO"  w.     There  is  a  light-house  here,  a  few 
miles  below  the  town  of  Lewis,  of  an  octagon  forra^ 
handsomely  built  of  stone,  115  feet  high,  and  its 
foundation  is  nearly  as  much  above  the  level  of 
the  sea :  the  lantern  is  between  seven  and  eight 
feet  square,  lighted  with  eight  lamps,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  night  10  leagues  -off  at  sea ;  its  annual 
expence  is  al^ut  650/.   There  is  a  strong  iron  net- 
work, in  order  to  prevent  birds  from  breaking  the 
glass  at  night ;  yet  so  attractive  is  the  light  to  the 
winged  tribe,  that  shortly  after  its  erection,  1 10 
birds  of  different  kinds  were  found  dead  one  mom- 
ing ;  and  a  duck,  in  particular,  flew  against  it  with 
such  force,  as  to  penetrate  through  both  the  wire 
and  glass,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  lantern: 
since  the  above  accident,  few  similar  ones  have 
occurred,  and  the  birds  have  become  more  wary. 
Vessels  off  the  Delaware,  upon  displaying  a 
jack  at  the  fore  topmast-head,  will  be  immediately 
furnished  with  a  pilot.    None,  however,  are  to  be 
depended  upon,  unless  they  are  furnished  with 
branches,  and  with  a  certificate  from  the  board  of 
wardens  of  Philadelphia.] 

[HENRICO,  a  county  of  Virginia,  about  90 
miles  long,  and  seven  broad,  contains  12,000  in- 
habitants, including  5819  slaves.  It  is  surrounded 
by  Hanover,  Charles  City,  and  Goochland  coun- 
ties, and  James  river.  A  number  of  coal  minea 
are  in  the  county,  and  pits  have  been  opened  by 
many  of  the  proprietors,  and  worked  to  consider- 
able profit.  The  coals  in  several  of  the  pits  are 
found  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  supposed  that  500,000  bushels 
might  be  raised  from  one  of  these  in  a  year.  Chief 
town,  Richmond.] 
Henrico,  a  cape  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  above 
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proTince^  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Chesapeak, 
inIatS6°57^    Long.  76^23'. 

[HENRIQUELLE,  a  remarkable  salt-pond,  in 
the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
about  32  leagues  in  circuit.  It  is  inhabited  by 
lizards  and  alligators,  and  land  tortoises,  all  of  a 
large  size.  The  water  is  deep,  clear,  bitter,  and 
salt,  and  has  a  disagreeable  smell.  Near  the  middle 
of  this  pond  is  an  island  about  two  leagues  long, 
and  a  league  wide,  in  which  is  a  spring  of  fresh 
water,  well  stocked  with  cabriloesj  and  thence 
called  Cabrito  island.  This  pond  is  about  .11 
leagues  r.  of  Port  au  Prince.] 

[henry,  a  cape,  then.  e.  extremity  of  Prin- 
cess Ann  county  in  Virginia,  14  miles  s.  by  w.  of 
cape  Charles  in  Northampton  county.  These 
capes  form  the  entrance  of  .Chesapcnk  bay.  Cape 
Henry  lies  in  lat.  37°  1'  n.     Long.  76^  a>.] 

t Henry,  a  fort  in  Pennsylvania,  eight  miles 
y  w.  of  Myer's  town,  at  the  head  of  Tulpe- 
hocken  creek,  27  ft.  of  Lancaster,  and  nearly  32 
1.  e.  of  Sunbury .] 

[Henrv,  a  mountainous  and  hilly  county  of 
Virginia,  bounded  n.  by  Franklin,  s,  and  s.  e.  by 
Patrick,  s.  »•  by  Grison,  and  n.  w.  and  w.  by 
Montgomery.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  15  broad, 
and  contains  69S8   inhabitants,   including   1551 

THENTIONITAN,  an  island  in  the  n.  e.  part 
of  lake  Huron.] 

HERBAE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ronr- 
gimicnio  of  Canete  in  Peru.  It  enters  the  sea  close 
to  the  river  Topana. 

HERBES,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Gua- 
dalupe. It  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  sea  between  that  of  Galion  and  that 
of  Peres  Jacobins,  or  the  Fathers  of  Santo  Do« 
raingo. 

HEREMITENS  Island,  a  small  island  of  the 
N.  sea ;  situate  to  the  w.  of  the  strait  of  Maire, 
near  Staten  island.  It  was  discovered  in  1624  by 
Jacob  Heremite  Clerk,  a  Dutchman,  who  gave  it 
bis  name :  it  is  desert  and  of  a  very  cold  climate, 
but  contains  a  very  convenient  bay.  It  is  in  lat. 
55°  37'  s. 

HERINA,  a  bay  formed  by  the  lakeofMara* 
caibo,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  dis- 
covered by  Pedro  de  Simpias  in  1535,  who  took 
out  of  its  territory  quantities  of  gold.  Many  have 
since  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  enter  it,  not 
being  apprised  of  the  route  adopted  by  its  dis- 
coverer. 

[HERKEMER,  a  new  county  of  New  York, 
divided  into  SO  townships,  viz.  German  Fiats, 
yf^arren^  Frankfort,  and  Litchfield,  formed  out 
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of  German  Flats,  in  February  1796;  Herkener, 
Fairfield,  and  Norway,  formed  out  of  Fairfield^ 
February  1796. — Schuyler.  The  following  were 
comprehended  originally  in  Whitestown,  viz, 
Paris,  Sangerfield,  Hamilton,  Sherbum,  Brook- 
field,  Cazenovia,  Westmoreland,  Mexico,  Rome, 
Steuben,  and  Floj'd.  By  the  state  census  of  1796, 
this  county  contains  S5,573  inhabitants,  of  whom 
4161  are  electors.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  part  of 
Lower  Canada  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  n.  »« 
by  the  e.  end  of  lake  Ontario,  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  s.  by  Otsego  county,  e.  by  Clintoa 
and  part  of  Washington  county.] 

[Herkemer  Town,  in  the  above  county,  is 
situated  on  the  n.  side  of  Mohawk  river.  The 
township  includes  the  village  called  Little  German 
Flats,  and  the  celebrated  plain  called  Gerroaa 
Flats.  The  village  contains  a  court-house,  gaol, 
a  Dutch  church,  and  about  40  dwelling-bouses, 
which  last  are  very  indifferent  buildings.  It  is 
80  miles  n.  w.  by  w.  of  Albany,  16  s.  e.  of  Old 
fort  Schuyler,  and  80  in  a  like  direction  from 
Whitestown.  In  the  midst  of  the  Flats  is  a  shrub 
oak  plain  of  80  or  100  acres,  barren  and  stony, 
of  no  use  but  for  building  lots.  The  township  is 
named  in  honour  of  General  Herkemer,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  late  war.  It  contained 
in  1796,  by  the  state  census,  S073  inhabitants,  of 
whom  338  were  electors.] 

HERMANAS,  Threi:,  or  Sisters,  some  shoals 
of  the  S.  sea,  which  are  three  rocks  close  upon  the 
coast,  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  of  the  province  of 
Tierra  Firme.  They  lie  between  the  point  Chi* 
riqni,  and  the  island  and  port  Perico. 

Herman  AS,  thVee  small  rivers,  which  run  pa« 
rallel,  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
which  enter  the  river  La  Plata. 

Hermanas,  Seven,  a  point  of  land  which  is 
called  Of  the  Seven  Sisiersy  or  Siete  Hermanas, 
on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  corregimienlo  of 
Quillota  and  kingdom  of  Chile,  between  the  creek 
of  Ribero  and  the  port  Valparaiso. 

HERMANOS,  Los  Siete,  some  small  islands 
of  the  N.  sea ;  situate  close  to  White  island,  to 
then.  e.  of  that  of  Margarita. 

Heemanos,  some  other  smsill  islands  of  the  N. 
sea;  situate  between  the  s,  point  of  the  Caico 
Grande  and  the  Pafiuelo  Quadrado. 

Hermanos,  an  island  of  the  province  and  go*, 
vernment  of  Paraguay,  formed  by  the  rivers  Fa** 
rani,  Amambay,  and  Escupil. 

Heumanos,  three  very  lofty  mountains  of  the 
coast  of  Tierra  del  Fnego,  close  to  the  cape  of  SL 
Vincent,  according  to  Frexier. 
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Hbrmahos,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go« 
vernment  of  Buenos  Ajres.  It  runs  ».  it.  e.  and 
enters  the  Parana,  between  the  Sala  and  La  Ma* 
tanza. 

HERMOSA,  a  baj  of  the  f  •  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  in  the  canal  of  S^nta  Barbara. 

Hermosa,  another  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  in  the  province  and  capkdnskip  of  the  Rio 
Janeiro,  near  cape  Trio. 

HERMOSO,  a  river  of  the  former  province 
and  captainship.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  near 
cape  Trio,  between  those  of  San  Juan  and  De  las 
Osteras. 

fHERO,  North,  an  island  in  lake  Cham- 
plain,  is  a  township  annexed  to  Chittenden  conntj 
in  Vermont,  and  contains  125  inhabitants.  It  is 
13  miles  in  icn^h,  and  two  in  breadth.] 

[^Hero,  South,  an  island  in  the  same  lake, 
belonging  to  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  is  a 
township  and  port  of  entry,  and  contains  537  in- 
habitants. It  is  10  miles  lon&^,  and  five  broad. 
Numerous  small  isles  surround  the  Heroes.  This 
island  produces  good  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  In  it  is  a  quarry  of  bluish  grey  marble, 
irhlcb  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  petrefaction 
of  scallops,  a  species  of  shell  common  in  the 
vicinity  ot  the  lake,  together  with  the  common 
earth  of  the  shore,  which  is  of  a  marly  sub- 
atance.] 

rHERON,  Pass  au,  at  the  bay  of  Mobile,  in 
Aiv .  Florida,  is  18  miles  e.  of.  Pascagoula  river, 
and  ha^;  four  feet  water ;  and  from  thence  io  the 
point  which  is  on  the  e.  side  of  the  bay  of  Mobile, 
in  lat.  SO^  17'  n.  is  nearly  six  miles.] 

Hf  RON,  Cape  of,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  in  the  strait  formed  by  this 
coast  and  St.  John's  island. 

Heron,  an  island,  situate  near  that  of  Cape 
Breton,  between  fort  Forchu  and  that  of  Rigaud. 

HERRADURA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Muzo,  in  the  corrtgimiento  of  Tunja,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  contains  some- 
ivhat  more  than  100  housekeepers,  who  engage 
thimiselves  in  planting  sugar-cane  and  cotton,  of 
^hich  they  make  some  profit,  as  they  do  also  from 
the  vegetable  productions  which  are  peculiar  to  a 
warm  climate. 

Herradvra,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Popay&n  ;  situate  in  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  province  of  Quito. 

HBRRAnunA,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  of  the  province  and  corre^imiento 
ofQnillota,  between  the  port  of  Concepcion  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Itata,  in  lat.  StP  44'  *. 

Herradura,  another  port,  of  the  coast  of  the 
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S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Costa- 
rica, and  kins:dom  of  Guatemala,  between  the  river 
Cartago  and  the  settlement  of  Quipos. 

Herradura,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  Tierra 
Firme,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Marta,one  of  those 
which  form  the  gulf  of  Venezuela. 

HEIlREllA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

f government  of  La  Nueva  Santander,  or  sierra 
Torda,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espana ;  founded  by  the  Count  of  Sierra 
Gorda,  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon,  colonel  of  militia 
of  the  city  of  Queretaro,  and  its  conqueror. 

Herrera,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  be* 
tween  that  of  Portete  and  the  island  Tortuga. 

[HERltING  Bay  lies  on  the  w.  side  of  Chesa- 
peak  bay,  Maryland,  96  miles  s.  of  Annapolis, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  fish  of  its  name 
which  frequent  it,] 

fHER'tiNG  Pond  Indians.     See  Sandwich.I 

JHERIilNGTON,  a  city  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Maryland. 

[H  ERTFORD,  a  county  of  Edenton  district,  N. 
Carolina  ;  bounded  n.  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  i. 
by  B  rtie  county,  e.  by  Chowan,  and  w.  by  North- 
ampton, and  contains  58S8  inhabitants,  of  whom 
2442  are  slaves.     Chief  town,  WyntonJ 

[Hkrtpord,  a  post-town  of  N.Carolina,  in 
Edenton  district,  and  capital  of  Gates  county; 
situated  on  the  w.  side  of  Perquimin's  river.  It 
contains  about  90  honses,  a  court-house  and  gaol, 
and  is  IS  miles  it.  n.  e.  of  Edenton,  141  if.  n.  e, 
of  Wilmington,  and  38  s.  by  w.  of  Suffolk  in 
Virginia.] 

[HEKv  EY'S  Isle,  one  of  the  new  discovered 
islands  in  the  S.  sea,  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1778.     Lat.  19°  18'  s.     Long.  159°  6' ».] 

HEUE,  a  port  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  on  the  s.  coast.  Its  en- 
trance is  formed  on  the  w,  by  the  point  of  a  small 
island  called  Round  island,  and  on  the  e.  by  the 
promontory  of  a  very  small  peninsula,  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  league  long.  This  port,  which  passes 
for  one  of  the  best,  runs  continually  tv. ;  its  width 
is  half  a  league  and  its  length  a  league,  and  it 
forms  as  it  were  the  shape  of  an  horse-shoe,  shel- 
tering from  every  wind  the  vessels  that  lie  in  it, 
and  aflfording  them  excellent  anchorage  from  four 
to  20  fathoms.  The  French  had  here  a  fort  de- 
fended by  palisades,  which  was  taken  by  the  En- 
lish  in  1712;  it  having  capitulated  with  the  loss 
of  its  commander,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  people. 
It  is  85  miles  to  the  n.  e.  of  the  cape  Sable  or 
Sand. 

'Heue,  a  river  of  the  same  provbce  and  colony 
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as  is  tbe  former  port.  It  runs  f  •  e»  near  the  s.  coast, 
and  runs  in  a  large  b6djr  into  the  sea  by  the  afore- 
said port. 

HEUDA,  a  small  riyer  of  the  district  of  Pucha- 
csiy  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  n,  and  en- 
ters the  Ita<a,  near  where  this  runs  into  (he  sca« 

HEUREUIL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Canada  or  New  France.  It  contains  from  25  to 
SO  houses,  well  built,  also  a  fort,  in  which  the  En- 
glish had  a  governor  and  a  guard  of  30  soldiers, 
which  were  sent  thither  from  England.  The 
French  took  it  in  1708. 

HI  AQUI,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  Nueva 
Espafia,  in  the  province  of  Ostimuri.  It  empties 
itself  in  the  gulf  of  California  or  Mar  Roxo  de 
Cortes. 

[HIATSTOWN,  a  village  in  Middlesex  county, 
New  Jersey ;  13  miles  n,  e.  of  Trenton,  and  17 
s.  by  w,  of  New  Brunswick.] 

HIATY,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
river  Tebiquari-roini,  about  63  miles  s.  e.  from 
Asuncion,  in  lat.  25°  44'  42^^  s.     Long.  56°  34^ 

HIBUERAS.    See  Honduras. 

HICACOS,  PuNTA  DC,  on  the  n,  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  celebrated  for  the  abundant  salt 
earths  found  here.  \i  is  19  leagues  from  Matanzas, 
in  lat.  36°  16'.     Long.  293°  10'. 

HiCACos,  PcjNTA  DE,  another  point  of  land,  on 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
sucla,  opposite  the  bay  of  Curazao. 
.  HICAMAPEQUE,  a  river  of  New  France  or 
Canada.  It  runs  n.  between  the  lakes  Michigan 
and  Superior,  and  enters  the  latter  in  front  of  the 
Great  island. 

HICIII,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It  rises  to  the 
8.  of  the  capital,  runs  e.  and  unites  itself  with  the 
Tocom^  (o  enter  the  Caroni. 

[HICKMAN'S,  a  settlement  in  Fayette  county, 
Kentucky,  on  thc^it.  side  of  Kentucky  river,  10 
miles  n.  of  Danville,  and  15  s.  of  Lexington.] 

HICOTEOS,  Punt  A  de,  one  of  the  interior 
points  of  the  const  of  the  canal,  and  entrance  of  the 
lake  of  Maracaibo,  on  the  «.  part.  , 

HICOTIMONI,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
in  the  county  of  Grenville.  It  runs  e*  and  enters 
the  Dan. 

[HID  Island  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory,  in  Picin  river,  the  n.  head  water  of  the 
Illinois.] 

tllDE.  The  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina. 

£UIETANS,orCoiiANcuE6,IndiansofN.Ame- 
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rica,  called  by  both  these  names ;  have  no  fixed 
place  of  residence ;  have  neither  towns  nor  villages, 
and  are  divided  into  so  many  diflbrent  iiordes  or 
tribes,  that  they  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
one  another^  No  estimate  of  their  numbers  can 
well  be  made.  They  never  remain  in  the  same 
place  more  than  a  few  days,  but  follow  tbe  buffalo, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  their  principal  food.  Some  of 
them  occasionally  purchase  of  the  Panb  corn, 
beans,  and  pumpkins ;  but  they  are  so  numerous, 
any  quantity  of  these  articles  the  Pnnis  are  able  to 
supply  them  with,  must  make  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  their  food.  They  have  tents  made  c^  neatly 
dressed  skins,  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
sufficiently  roomy  for  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve 
persons;  those  of  the  chiefs  will  contain  occasion- 
ally  50  or  60  persons.  When  they  stop,  their 
tents  are  pitched  in  very  esuict  order,  so  as  to  form 
regular  streets  and  squares,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
have  the  appearance  of  a  town,  raised,  as  it  were, 
by  enchantment ;  and  they  are  equally  dexterous 
in  striking  their  tents  and  preparing  for  a  march, 
when  the  signal  is  given,  lo  every  tent  two  horses 
or  mules  are  allotted,  one  to  carry  the  tent,  and 
another  the  poles  or  sticks,  which  are  neatly  made 
of  red  cedar ;  they  all  travel  on  horseback.  Their 
horses  they  never  turn  loose  to  graze,  but  always 
keep  them  tied  with  a  long  cobras  or  halter ;  and 
every  two  or  three  days  they  are  obliged  to  move, 
on  account  of  all  the  grass  near  them  being  eaten 
up,  they  have  such  numbers  of  horses.  They 
are  good  horsemen  and  have  good  horses,  most  of 
which  are  bred  by  themselves ;  and  being  accus* 
tomed  when  very  young  to  l)e  handled,  they  are 
remarkably  docile  and  gentle.  They  sometimes 
catch  wild  horses,  which  are  every  where  amongst 
them  in  immense  droves.  They  hunt  down  the 
buffalo  on  horseback,  and  kill  them  either  with 
the  bow,  or  a  sharp  stick  like  a  spear,  which  they 
carry  in  their  hands.  They  are  generally  at  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  often  committing  depredations 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  and  St.  Antoine; 
but  have  always  been  friendly  and  civil  to  any 
French  or  Americans  who  have  been  among  them. 
They  are  strong  and  athletic,  and  the  elderly  men 
as  fat  as  though  they  had  lived  upon  American 
beef  and  porter. 

It  is  said,  the  man  who  kills  a  buffalo,  catches 
the  blood  and  drinks  it  while  warm ;  they  likewise 
eat  the  liver  raw,  before  it  is  cold,  and  use  the 
gall  by  way  of  sauce.  They  are,  for  savages,  un- 
commonly clean  in  their  persons.  The  dress  of 
the  women*  is  a  long  r^be,  that  reaches  from  their 
chin  to  the  ground,  tied  round  with  a  fancy  sash 
or  girdle,  all  made  of  neatly  dressed  leather,  on] 
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{which  they  paint  figures  of  diflSerent  colours  and 
significations :  the  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  close 
leather  pantaloons,  and  a  hunting  shirt,  or  frock  of 
the  same.  They  never  remain  long  enough  in  the 
same  place  to  plant  any  thing.  The  small  Cayenne 
pepper  grows  spontaneously  in  the  country ;  with 
which,  and  some  wild  herbs  and  fruits,  particularly 
a  bean  that  grows  in  great  plenty  on  a  small  tree 
resembling  a  willow,  called  muskelOj  the  women 
cook  the  buflalo  beef  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
grateful  to  an  American  squire.  They  alternately 
occupy  the  immense  space  of  country  from  tlie 
Trinity  and  Braces,  crossing  (he  Red  river,  to  the 
heads  of  Arkansa  and  Missouri,  to  the  river  Grand, 
and  beyond  it,  about  Santa  F6,  and  over  the  divide 
ing  ridge  on  the  waters  of  the  w.  ocean,  where  they 
say  they  have  seen  large  peroquety  with  masts  to 
them ;  in  describing  wnicn,  they  make  a  drawing 
of  a  ship,  with  all  its  sails  and  rigging :  and  they 
describe  a  place  where  they  have  seen  vessels  as- 
cending a  river,  over  which  was  a  drawbridge 
that  opened  to  give  them  a  passage.  Their  native 
language  of  sounds  diiSers  from  the  language  of 
any  other  nation,  and  none  can  either  speak  or 
understand  it ;  but  they  have  a  language  by  signs, 
that  all  Indians  understand,  and  by  which  they 
converse  much  among  themselves.  They  have  a 
number  of  Spanish  men  and  women  among  them, 
who  are  slaves,  which  they  made  prisoners  when 
young. 

About  90  years  since,  a  party  of  these  Indians 
passed  over  the  Grand  river  to  Chewawa,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  governor-general  of  what  is  called 
the  Five  Internal  Provinces ;  lay  in  ambush  for 
sin  opportunity,  and  made  prisoner  the  governor's 
daughter,  a  young  lady,  going  in  her  coach  to 
mass,  and  brought  her  off.  The  governor  sent 
1000  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his 
daughter,  and  dispatched  a  confidential  trader, 
with  the  amount  of  the  iOOO  dollars  in  merchandise, 
who  repaired  to  the  nation,  found  her,  and  pur- 
chased tier  ransom  :  but  to  his  great  surprise,  she 
refused  to  return  with  him  to  her  father,  and  sent 
by  him  the  followin.<^  message :  That  the  Indians 
had  disfigured  her  ^tce  by  tattooing  it,  according 
to  their  fancy  and  ideas  of  beauty,  and  a  young 
man  of  them  had  taken  her  for  his  wife,  by  whom 
she  believed  herself  pregnant ;  that  she  had  become 
reconciled  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  was  well 
treated  by  her  husband ;  and  that  she  should  be 
more  unhappy  by  returning  to  her  father,  under 
these  circumstances,  than  by  remaining  where  she 
was.  Which  message  was  conveyed  to  her  father, 
who  rewarded  the  trader  by  a  present  of  500  dollars 
more  for  his  trouble  and  fidelity.    His  daughter  is 
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now  living  with  her  Indian  husband  in  the  nation^ 
by  whom  she  has  three  children.] 

[HIGHGATE,  a  village  in  Georgia,  a1x)ut 
four  miles  from  Savannah.     See  Hampstbad.] 

[HiGHGATE,  the  n.  westernmost  township,  ex* 
cept  Alburgh,  in  Vermont,  in  Franklin  county, 
contains  103  inhabitants.] 

[HIGHLANDS,  a  mountainous  tract  ofcoun- 
trv  on  the  banks  of  Hudson^s  river,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  between  40  and  60  miles  if.  of  New 
York  city.  The  passage  on  the  river  through 
these  highlands,  for  the  distance  of  about  18  miles, 
is  grand  and  romantic  in  a  high  degree.  The 
opening  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  purpose  for 
the  passage  of  this  noble  river.  In  these  highlands 
are  situated  the  important  and  famous  fortresses  of 
West  Point,  Fort  Montgomery,  and  Stoney  Point, 
The  most  noted  peaks  are,  as  you  ascend  the  river, 
Thunder  Hill,  St.Anthony^s  Nose,  Sugar  Loaf, 
Butter  Hili,  and  Break-neck  Hill.  After  passing 
the  two  last,  the  country  opens  delightfully,  ai^a 
presents  to  the  eye  the  pleasant  villages  of  Mew 
Windsor  and  Newburgh.  Those  mountains 
abound  with  iron  ore.] 

[HIGHWASSEE.    See  Hiwassrb  River.] 

HIGUERAS,  River  of,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Veragua,  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  takes  iU  origin  in  the  sierras  of  Gua- 
nico,  and  running  s.  e,  enters  the  S.  sea,  at  the  back 
of  the  round  mountain  of  Puercos. 

HIGUERON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. It  runs  s.s,  w.  and  enters  tne  S.  sea  in  port 
Ingles. 

HIGUEROTE,  Lake  of,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela.  It  is  near  another, 
which  is  called  De  la  Tentacion,  and  is  formed  by 
an  arm  of  the  river  Portuguesa,  to  the  n.  of  the 
town  of  S.  Sayme,  the  said  river  dividing  the  town 
from  the  lake. 

HiGUBROTE,ariver  of  New  France  or  Canada. 

HIGrUEY,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba; 
situate  on  the  i?.  opast. 

[HiGUBY,  or  Alta  Gracia,  a  citv  in  the  s.  e. 
part  of  the  Spanish  division  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
easternmost  of  all  the  seltlements  in  the  island,  cc« 
lebrated  formerly  for  its  fertility,  and  the  quantify 
of  sugar  it  produced.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
'  Cayacoa,  the  most  powerful  cacique  of  the  island. 
It  has  now  only  about  500  inliabitiints,  and  is  dis* 
tant  about  63  leagues  to  the  e.  of  St.  Domingo,  be* 
tween  which  and  Higuey  are  three  roads,  the  cir* 
cuitous  and  northernmost  of  which  leads  by  Baya* 
guana.     Lat.  18^  30'  h.] 

HiG  u  K Y  •    The  above  river  rises  in  the  mountains 
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of  the  e.  head.  It  runs  s.  s.  e*  and  tarning  e.  enters 
the  sea  between  the  cape  of  Engano  and  the  point 
of  Espada. 

HiJlTO,  El,  a  settlement  of  the  proyince  and 
eorregimienio  of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  near  the  sea^coast,  on  the  shore  of  the  riyer 
Mamas,  and  to  the  n.  of  the  capital  of  the  pro* 
yince. 

HIJURE,  a  settlement  of  the  proyince  and  go^ 
yernment  of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
the  river  of  its  name,  to  the  n.  of  the  town  of  Hua- 
nare. 

Hun  RE,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
yernraent,  which  runs  to  the  s.  and  enters  that  of 
La  Por  uo^uesa. 

HILABA  YA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimieniO'  of  l^arecaja  in  Peru. 

HILANCHOS,  a  settlement  of  the  proyince  and 
corregtmiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru. 

HiLAUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
yernment  of  Chucuito  in  Peru,  eight  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  capital. 

HILLAPEL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

corres^imiento  of  Quiliota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

[HILLS,  a  river  in  i\ew  S.  Wales,  which  rises 

from    Pathapoowinei)ee    lake,   and  empties    into 

Hudson's  bay  at  York  fort.] 

[HILLSBOROUGH,  an  island  on  the  Labra- 
dor coast,  on  a  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Nain. 
SeeNAiN.] 

[Hillsborough,  a  county  of  New  Hampshire, 
bounded  n.  by  Graflon  county,  s.  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  w.  by  Cheshire,  and  e.  by  Rock- 
ingham county.  It  is  divided  into  37  townships 
and  four  gores  of  land,  which  contain  S2,87i  in- 
habitants, all  free  people,  who  chiefly  follow  agri- 
culture. The  academy  at  Amherst  has  800/* 
funds,  and  another  at  New  Ipswich  of  1000/.  Chief 
towns,  Amherst  and  Hopkinton.l 

[Hillsborough,  a  township  in  the  above 
county ;  situated  on  the  n.  head  branches  of  Con- 
tocook  river,  about  18  or  20  miles  »•  of  Concord, 
was  incorporated  in  1773,  and  contains  798  inha- 
bitants.] 

[Hillsborough,  a  township  in  Somerset  coun- 
ty. New  Jersey,  containing  2S0i  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 386  slaves.  It  is  about  15  miles  w.  of 
Brunswick,  and  18  n.  of  Trenton.] 

[Hillsborough,  a  village  on  the  e.  side  of 
Chesapeak  bay,  in  Caroline  county,  Maryland ; 
seated  on  the  e.  side  of  Tuckahock  creek,  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  Choptank  river,  seven  miles 
s.  e,  by  e.  of  Denton,  nine  ft.  sp.of  Greensboroughy 
and  97  «.  s.  w.  of  Chester.] 
[HiLLSBOEouQH,  One  of  the  middle. districts  of 
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N.  Caroltna,  bounded  it.  by  the  state  of  Yirginia, 
s.  by  Fayetteyilie  district,  e.  by  Halifax,  and  ». 
by  Salisbury.  It  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Granville,  rerson,  Caswell,  Oran^,  Wake,  Chat- 
ham, and  Randolph  ;  and  contains  59,983  inha- 
bitants,  of  whom  13,506  are  slaves.  Chief  town, 
Hillsborough.] 

[Hillsborough,  a  post-town  of  N.Carolina, 
and  capital  of  the  district  of  its  name,  is  situated  in 
Orange  county,  on  the  n.  side  of  £iio  river,  in  a 
high,  healthy,  and  fertile  country.  It  contains 
about  80  houses,  a  court-house  and  gaol ;  and  bad 
in  1788  an  academy  of  60  or  80  students,  patronized 
by  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  state.  The  £no 
unites  with  Little  and  Flat  rivers,  and  forms  the 
Neus,  about  17  miles  below  the  town.  It  is  180 
miles  20.  n,  w.  of  Newbern,  19  s.  by  w.  of  Person 
court-house,  36  w.  by  s.  of  Halifax,  70  e.  if.  r.  of 
Salisbury,  and  300  5.  w.  by  s.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[HlLiiiSDALE,  a  township  in  Columbia 
county.  New  Yorlc,  having  Claverack  on  the  ar. 
and  Great  Barrington  in  Berkshire  county,  Massa* 
chusctts,  on  the  e.  It  contains  4556  inhabitants, 
of  whom  31  are  slaves.] 

HILL  Town,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
in  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  situate  in  the  centre  of  this  county,  9!i  miles  to 
the  w.  of  Philadelphia,  20  to  the  it.  of  Wilming- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Newcastle,  and  SI  to  the 
n.  w.  of  Chester.  [Also  the  name  of  a  township 
in  Bucks  county  in  the  same  state.] 

HiLO,  a  small  port  of  the  coast  of  Pern  and  S. 
sea,  in  the  province  and  eorregimienio  of  Arequipa. 
It  is  fit  for  small  vessels  only. 

[HILTON  Head  is  the  most  1.  sea  land  in  S. 
Carolina.  W.and  s,  ».  of  Hilton  head  lie  Pinck- 
ney's.  Bulls,  Dawfubkies,  and  some  smaller 
islands,  between  which  and  Hilton  head  are  Cali- 
bogie  river  and  sound,  which  form  the  outlet  of 
May  and  New  rivers.] 

[Hilton's  Point,  in  Piscataqua  river,  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  the  spot  where  the  united  stream  of 
Newichawannock  and  Cochecho  rivers,  which 
comes  from  Dover,  meets  the  w.  branch  and  forms 
the  Piscataqua.  From  thence  to  the  sea  is  seven 
miles,  the  course  generally  s.  to  s.  e.  and  the  river 
is  so  rapid  that  it  never  freezes.] 

Hilton,  Cape  of,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  one 
of  those  which  form  the  Port  Royal  in  the  bland 
of  Trenches. 

HIMAKES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  between  the  settle* 
ments  of  Tepo  and  Remedies. 

UlNGAPlEy  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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government  of  Cartagena ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Ma^dalena,  two  leagues  to  the  n.  of  the 
town  of  Maria. 

[HINCHE)  a  territory  and  town  in  the  Spanish 

Eart  of  St.  Domingo.  The  canton  of  Hinche  is 
ounded  a>.  by  the  French  parishes  of  Gonaives^ 
Petit  Riviere,  and  Mirebalais,  and  contains,  with 
some  appendages,  about  12,000  souls.  The  town 
contains  about  500  houses,  and,  together  with  its 
dependencies,  4500  souls,  500  of  whom  are  ca« 
pable  of  bearing  arms.  It  is  situated  on  the  e, 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guajarouco,  64 
miles  If.  w.  of  St.  Domingo.     Lat.  19^  3'  n.  j 

HINCHUPALLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  PaucarcoUa  in  Peru;  an* 
nexed  \o  the  curacy  of  Huancane. 

[HINESBURGH,  a  township  in  Chittenden 
county,  in  Vermont,  lies  e.  of  and  joins  Charlotte 
on  lake  Champlain.     It  contains  454  inhabitants.] 

[HINGHAM,  a  post-town  in  Suffolk  county, 
Massachusetts ;  situated  on  a  small  bay  which  sets 
up  5.  from  Boston  bay.  It  contains  a  number 
of  houses  compactly  built,  two  Congrerationat 
churches,  and  a  well  endowed  school,  called,  in 
honour  of  its  principal  donor  and  founder,  Derby 
School.  It  is  10  miles  i.  e.  of  Boston,  and  16 
fi.  w,  from  Plymouth.  The  township  is  about 
four  miles  square,  consists  of  two  parishes,  was 
incorporated  in  I6S5,  and  contains  S085  inhabi- 
tants. Here  are  six  CTist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  and 
a  fulling  mill ;  four  of  which  are  tide  mills.  The 
hills  in  this  town,  one  of  which  is  called  Baker's 
hill,  present  extensive  and  delightful  prospects  of 
Boston  bay,  its  islands,  and  the  adjacent  country.] 

HINCHANETON,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
Louisiana ;  situate  near  the  river  San  Pedro. 

[HINDALE,  the  s.  easternmost  township  in 
Vermont,  and  in  Windham  county.  It  contains 
482  inhabitants.] 

[HlNSDAL£i,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut 
river,  where  the  s.  line  of  the  state  strikes  the  river, 
in  lat.  4S^  43^  59'  n.  and  is  opposite  to  Hinsdale 
in  Vermont.  It  was  incorporated  in  1753,  and 
contains  5SS  inhabitants.  It  is  about  S3  miles 
above  Northampton,  and  76  from  Portsmouth.] 

HIOREE,  Mountains  of,  in  S.  Carolina,  and 
in  the  country  of  the  Middle  Choraquis  Indians. 
They  run  from  5.  to  n. 

HIORl,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S.  Carolina ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tennessee. 

HIPERUGH,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil*  It  runs  n.  n.  e. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  point  Daniel  and 
the  river  Hoec. 
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HIPIALE8,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Pastes,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  dis- 
trict of  the  presidency  of  Quito  ;  situate  in  the 
road  which  leads  down  from  the  province  of 
Popay&n. 

HIPOLITO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  aicaldia  mayor  of  Tepeaca  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana.  It  contains  42  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
two  leagues  from  its  capital. 

HiPOLiTo,  S.  another  settlement,  in  the  head 
settlement  of  TIachicomula,  and  aicaldia  mayor  of 
the  same  settlement,  in  that  kingdom  ;  situate  upon 
a  lofty  plain.  It  contains  43  families  of  Otomies 
Indians,  and  is  eight  leagues  to  the  9i.  e.  one« 
fourth  to  thee,  of  the  capital. 

HiPOLiTo,  S.  another  settlementand  realofihe 
mines  in  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora, 
in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former  two. 

HIQUiNA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Atacama,  and  arcnbishopric  of 
Charcas,  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Chiuchiu. 

HIQUIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucumiin  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

[HIRAM,  a  small  settlement  in  York  county^ 
Maine.     See  New  Andovbr.] 

HIRAPUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  it.  and  en« 
tcrs  the  large  river  of  the  Portuguese,  between  those 
of  Ipane  and  Ibari. 

[HISPANIOLA,  or  St.  Domingo.    See  St. 

DOMINGO.1 

THITCHELAGA,  or  Hochblaga,  an  Indian 
village  in  Lower  Canada;  situated  in  the  island  of 
Montreal,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  so  call- 
ed. It  is  fortified  after  the  Indian  manner,  and 
the  inhabitants  speak  the  Huron  language.] 

[HITTEN,  a  small  village  in  Ann  Arundel 
county,  Maryhind,  13  miles  ».  by  s.  of  Baltic 
more.l 

HluIAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimienio  of  Guanta  in  Peru,  14  leagues  froip 
Guamanga. 

HIVER  or  WiNTEE  Port,  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Connecticut ;  one  of  those  of  New 
England.  It  lies  between  the  cape  Elizabeth  or 
Isabel,  and  the  island  of  Bois  or  Wood. 

HI  WAREE,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina.  It  runs 
to  the  f.  w.  and  enters  the  Pedi. 

[HI WASSEE  is  the  only  river  of  any  conse* 
quence  which  empties  into  the  Tennessee  from  the 
#.  It  is  a  bold  river,  passing  through  the  Chero- 
kee  towns,  and  empties  into  the  Tennessee  about 
SO  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Clinch,  and  48 
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aboTe  the  Whirl  or  Suck,  by  land,  but  60  bj 
"water.  It  is  navigable  till  it  penetrates  the  moun- 
tains on  its  «•  side.  Ore  was  found  in  these  moun- 
tains, when  in  possession  of  the  British,  from 
which  gold  was  extracted.  The  Indians  know 
the  spot ;  but  are  very  anxious  to  keep  it  a  secret. 
A  branch  of  the  Hiwassee,  called  Amoia,  almost 
interlocks  a  branch  of  the  Mobile.  The  portage 
between  them  is  short,  and  the  road  firm  and 
level  1 

HlZCOTEPEC,  Saw  Lucas  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Nexapa  in  Nueva 
Espana ;  situate  on  a  small  plain  surrounded  by 
craa^firy  steeps.     It  contains  42  families  of  Indians. 

HIZTZILAN,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Zapotitlan,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Zacatbin,  in  Nueva  Espaiia;  two 
leat^ucs  distant  from  its  head  settlement. 

HOBO,  or  JoBo,  a  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Neiba,  in  the  Nuevo  lleyno  de  Granada, 
so  small  and  reduced  as  to  amount  to  scarcely  80 
Indians,  whose  employment  is  in  searching  for 
the  gold  found  in  the  lavatkros  or  washing  places 
which  abound  here.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
ereat  river  Magdalena,  above  the  road  which 
leads  to  Popayan,  eight  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Neiba  or  Neyva.  It  ii  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
the  settlement  of  Paso,  from  its  church  having 
been  burnt,  and  from  the  inhabitants  not  being  able 
to  rebuild  it ,  even  in  the  most  common  manner, 
owing  to  their  extreme  poverty. 

[HOBOKEN,  a  tract  of  land  in  Bergen  county. 
New  Jersey  ;  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hud- 
ton,  in  liie  mountainous  country  between  the  town 
of  Bei^n  and  fort  Lee,  about  seven  miles  above 
New  York  city.] 

HOB'S-HOLE,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, in  the  province  and  colony  of  Virginia; 
flituate  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  river  Rapannahock, 
15  miles  to  the  n.  e.  of  Walkerton,  32  to  the  s.  e. 
of  port  Royal,  and  67  to  the  «.  of  Williamsburg. 

HOCHELAGA,  a  settlement  of  savage  In- 
dians of  New  France  or  Canada.  It  is  large,  and 
situate  on  an  island  known  by  the  name  of  Mont- 
real of  a  round  figure.  This  settlement  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  rows  of  palisades.  It  contains 
50  very  large  cabins,  each  of  them  being  50  paoes 
long  and  from  14  to  16  wide,  having  only  one 
door  of  entrance.  The  first  palisade  consists  of  a 
sort  of  gallery,  which  is  mounted  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  and  is  provided  with  large  heaps  of  stones 
for  defence.  The  inhabitants  speak  the  Huro- 
nian  tongue.  This  settlement  is  at  a  foot  of  a 
mountain,  which  Mr.  Carter  called  the  same  as 
the  island. 
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HOCKHOCKING,  or  Makgaritb,  a  town 
of  the  province  and  colony  of  Virginia ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

[HocKHOCKiNG,  a  rivcr  in  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory, about  SO  miles  below  the  Muskingum,  ivhich 
it  resembles,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  size.  It  rises 
near  a  branch  of  the  Sciota,  and  taking  a  i.  w, 
course  enters  the  Ohio  at  Bellprce,  in  lat.  38^  bVn, 
It  is  navigable  for  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  be- 
tween 70  and  80  miles  ;  has  fine  meadows  with 
high  banks,  which  are  seldom  overflowed,  and 
rich  uplands  on  its  borders.  On  the  banks  of  this 
fine  river  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  freestone, 
large  beds  of  iron  ore,  rich  mines  of  lead,  and 
coal  pits.  There  are  also  productive  salt  springs, 
beds  of  white  and  blue  clay  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Red  bole,  and  many  other  useful  fossils,  have  been 
found  on  the  banks  of  this  river.J 

[HOCKQUAR,  orHocKQUART,  an  island  of 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  ^.  side  of  lake  Superior.] 

[HOG,  an  island  on  the  e.  side  of  lake  Cham- 

1>lain,  in  Franklin  county,    Vermont,  nine  mib 
ong,  and  generally  about  three  broad  J 

tHoG,  an  island  in  Naraganset  bay^  in  the  state 
Ihode  island,  about  two  miles  in  circumfeience, 
two  miles  from  Bristol.! 

[Hog  Island.    Sec  New  Proyidemce.] 
Hog  Key.     See  £xuma6.] 
H060UEGE,  Callan ANco,  and  Chebo« 
KEc  ;  names  formerly  applied  io  Tennessee  river. 
See  CiiivROKEBs.] 

HOGOLIGIS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
Georgia,  where  the  English  have  a  fort  and  esta- 
blishment for  their  commerce.  It  is  situate  on  the 
river  Apalachicola. 

[HOGSTIES,  The,  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks; 
situated  between  the  Great  Heneagua  or  Inague, 
and  Crooked  island,  among  the  Bahamas.  Ships 
sailing  to  Europe  from  Jamaica  through  the 
Crooked  Island  passage,  will  clear  them  safely  by 
steering  from  Ocean  Bight  in  the  Great  Heneagua, 
12  leagues  it.  w»  then  n.  by  Z0.  i  w.  ahout  11 
leagues  to  Castle  island,  the  5.  point  of  S.  Crooked 
island.] 

HOLCAZAUTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  tin 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiiapa  in 
Nueva  Espana,  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  La 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  It  contains  76  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues  to  the  is.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

[HOLDEN,  a  township  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  was  formerly  the  ».  w.  (art  of 
Worcester,  from  which  it  is  distant  seven  miles, 
and  52  miles  w.  of  Boston.  It  contains  1060 
inhabitants.    It  was  incorporated  in  1740.    !■ 
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tbe  eartiiqtmke  in  1755,  there  yme  8e?eml 
acres  of  land,  in  an  obscure  place  in  the  n.  e. 
corner  of  the  township,  quite  surronnded  by  a  vi- 
sible fracture  in  the  earth,  of  a  circular  form',  and 
•of  Tarieus  width  and  depth.  The  small  river 
there  had  its  bed  raised  so  as  to  occasion  a  consi- 
derable fiiU  of  water  where  there  was  little  or  none 
before.  The  stiimp  of  a  tree,  that  stood  directly 
orer  the  chasm,  on  the  e.  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  standing  on  the  outside  of  the 
chasm,  the  other  upon  the  inside,  but  not  opposite 
to  each  other;  the  halfwilhin  the  chasm  being 
carried  five  feet  forward  towards  the  river.] 

[HOLD£R.N£SS,  atownshipin  Grafton  county. 
New  Hampshire ;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Pe^ai* 
gewasset  river,  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and  con- 
tains 3S&  inhabitants.  A  eortier  of  Sqiiam  lake  is 
in  this  township ;  and  Ratik-snake  mountain  lies 
partly  in  this  and  Sandwich,  the  adjoining  town- 
ship on  the  II.  e.  It  is  64  miles  n. «.  to.  of  Ports- 
mouth.] 

[HOLD-WITH-HOPE,  the  first  land  disco- 
vered  by  Hudson  on  the  e.  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
1607.     Lat.  73^11.] 

HOLE,  a  district  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

See  S*!*    GrEORGB 

[HOLE-m-THE-WALL,  a  village  in  Talbot 
county,  Maryland,  on  the  e.  side  of  Chesapeak 
bay ;  seven  miles  e.  of  Oxford,  and  a  like  dis- 
tance f .  <n  EasCoB*] 

HOLGUIN,  a   settlement  of  the  island  of 

.Cuba;  r'j 

.  [HOLLAN  D9  atownship  in  Hampdiire  county, 
Massachusetts,  which,  until  incorporated  in  1785, 
was  the  €•  parish  of  8.  Brimfiekl,  and  is  bounded 
s.  by  Tolland  county  in  Connecticut,  e.  by  Wor- 
cester county,  and  n.  by  Brimfiekl*  It  contains 
428  inhabitants,  and  is  75  miles  5.  o.  by  w.  of 
Boston.] 

[HoLi^ANn  Company  Lands  are  situated  in 
Pennaylvania,  .on  the  navigable  wafers  of  Alle- 
ghany river  and  French  Creek.] 

[HollAno^s  Islands  are  near  to,  wads,  of  Hoo- 
per's island  and  straits  in  Chesapeak  bay.] 

[Holland's  Point,  on  the  w.  side  of  Chesa- 
peak bay,  together  with  Parker's  island,  form  the 
mouth  of  Herring  bay.] 

HOLLDIP,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes, in  the  district  and  parish  of  St.  George.] 

HOLLIBUT,  Cape  of,  on  the  s.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  the  cape  Gidore  and 
that  of  Yieux. 

[HOLLIDAY'S  Island  lies  15 miles  up  Chowan 
liver  in  N.  Carolina :  thus  fiur  the  river  la  three 
miles  wide.] 
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[HOLLIS,  the  Nisitisset  of  the  Indians,  a 
townshi|)  in  Hilkborou^h  county.  New  Hamp- 
shire; situate  on  the  Massachusetts  line,  incor- 
porated in  1746,  and  contains  1441  inhabitants. 
It  is  about  43  miles  5.  w.  of  Portsmouth,  and  36 
»•  w.  of  Boston.] 

[HOLLISTON,  the  most  s.  township  in  Mid* 
diesex  county,  Massachusetts,  has  Hopkinton  on 
the  n.  Wrentham  on  the  e.  and  is  84  miles  «•  by 
w.  of  Boston.  The  first  settlements  were  made 
here  in  1710,  and  in  1724  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  its  present  name,  in  honour  of  Thomas 
Hollis  of  London,  one  of  the  patrons  of  Cambridge 
university ;  and  it  now  contains  875  inhabitantsTj 

HOLMANS,  a  port  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
on  the  s»  coast,  and  within  the  great  bay  of 
Fundy. 

HOLONDA,  Cape  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan. 

[HOUSTON,  the  largest  branch  of  Tennessee 
river,  rises  in  Virginia,  and  joins  that  river  28 
miles  below  Knoxville.  It  is  a  large,  bold  river, 
upwards  of  £00  yards  wide  at  that  town,  is  about 
800  miles  in  lenffth,  and  receives  in  its  course  se- 
veral considerable  rivers,  viz.  from  itsliead  down- 
wards, Watauga,  French  Broad,  (which  includes 
Limestone  Creek,  Nolachucky,  Swanano,  Big 
Laurel,  and  Big  and  Little  Pigeon),  and  Little 
rivers.  The  streams  on  the  n.  side  are  creeks  of 
no  great  size  or  length  of  course*  Holston  is  na- 
ivigable  for  boats  of  25  tons  upwards  of  100  miles, 
as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  N.  fork.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  on  the  n.  side,  stands  fort 
Grainger.  The  river  is  150  yards  wide,  and  it 
enters  the  Tennessee  in  lat.  36^  48'  fi.  Long. 
83^  30^  v.    See  Tennessee  and  Lono  Island.] 

[Holston,  a  settlement  on  the  river  aboveraen- 
tioned,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  containing  28,649  ' 
inhabitants,  though  in  the  year  1775  it  had  hardly 
8800;  yet  its  importance  during  the  revolution 
may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that  a  great 
part  of  those  volunteer  troops  who  attacked  and 
defeaied  the  British  and  tones  on  King's  moun* 
tain,  who  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Ferguson, 
came  from  this  country. 

The  land  is  generally  fertile,  but  the  face  of 
the  country  is  much  broken.  Placed  between  two 
large  mountains,  it  seldom  sulBTers  for  want  of  rain» 
It  abounds  with  iron  ore.  A  capital  furnace  and 
forge  have  lately  been  erected  in  Holston  near  the 
Virginia  line,  a  bloomery  below  the  mouth  of 
Watawn^  and  another  85  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  French  Broad.  There  are  sundry  lead 
mines  in  the  settlement;  one  in  particular  on  die 
French  Broad,  that  produces  75  per  cent,  puiv 
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lead.    Jjong  island  on  Holsfon  river  is  S40  mites 
t.  w.  by  w.  of  Richmond  in  Virginia.] 

HOLT,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
^oast  of  the  province  of  Sagadahoc,  between  the 
islands  of  Melinaces  and  the  bay  of  Penobscot. 

[nOLY-ROOD,  a  bay  and  pond  in  Newfound- 
land island.  The  bay  is  at  the  head  of  Concep- 
tion bay.] 

HOMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Bnenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  the  bank 
of  a  streamlet,  near  the  river  La  Plata. 

HOME,  Passage  of,  or  Of  the  Man,  a  strait  or 
channel  opposite  the  e.  const  of  the  island  of  Gua- 
dalupe, between  the  isle  Mobile  and  the  sand- 
bank called  Brissant. 

[HOMER,  a  military  township  in  Onondaga 
county.  New  York,  on  the  heacf  waters  of  the 
fi.  w.  branch  of  Chenengo  river ;  56  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  electors.] 

j^HONA  Chitto,  or  Aoomo  Chitto,  a  river 
which  rises  in  Georgia,  in  lat.  S9P9fn.  between 
Pearl  or  Amita  and  Yasoo  or  Big  Black  river.  It 
runs  s.  w.  about  80  miles,  and  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi a  little  to  the  >i.  w.  of  fort  Adam.] 

HONDA,  San  Bartolomb  de,  a  (own  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  founded  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Los  Marquctones,  on  the  w.  shore  of  the 
large  river  Magdalena,  at  the  part  where  this  is 
entered  by  the  Guali  or  Guidt,  and  where  there 

'was  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  now  fallen  to  de- 
cay. It  was  at  first  a  small  settlement,  established 
for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  unlading  vessels, 
being  the  port  for  all  the  commerce  of  the  Nnevo 
Reyno  and  the  province  of  Quito.  It  is  to  this 
that  it  owes  its  present  flourishing  state ;  and  it  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  kingdom,  hav- 
ing had  the  title  of  town  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
kine>  in  I64S.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  but 
healthy,  although  infested  with  musquitoes.  It  is 
veiT  rich  and  fertile  in  cacao^  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
maize,  and  the  other  fruits  of  a  warm  climate. 

'  It  has  some  very  good  buildings,  and.  besides  the 
parish  church,  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of 
8an  Francisco,  another  of  Santo  Domingo,  a 
house  of  entertainment  of  the  barefooted  monks  of 
San  Agustin ;  and  without  the  town,  a  college 

'which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  extingushed 
company  ot  Jesuits,  an  house  of  entertainment, 
and  an  hermitage.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  curacy 
of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  judge  of  the 
ports,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  lad- 
ing and  unlading  effects  at  the  royal  storehouses. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  10,000,  have  the 
credit  of  being  very  faithful  to  their  commercial 

"'engagements,  but  at  the  same  time  very  haughty. 
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This  town  is  M  ttiks  to  the  n.  m.  of  flania  F{; 
hut  the  road  to  it  is  very  bad,  and  filled  with 
tjuagmires,  owing  to  the  softness  of  tbe«ail.  It 
is  in  lat.  &"  12'  n.    Long.  74""  54'  w. 

Honda,  Fall  of,  a  strait  of  the  laq^e  river  Mag^ 
dalena,  which  is  confined  in  a  rift  of  rocks  near 
the  fonner  town,  «nd  afterwards  bursts  fbrtk  wiik 
an  extraordinary  viobenoR  and  noise. 

Honda,  a  bay  on  the  Jt.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  which  was  entered  by  Sancho  de  Urdana^ 
via,  when  he  burnt  the  galleon  of  Nucstra  Senon 
de  Re^la,  one  of  those  which  were  Hfider  the 
charge  of  the  Admiral  Don  Carlos  de  Ibarra,  the 
same  having  made  great  resistance  in  a  combat 
maintained  against  a  Dntch  privateer  Pie  de  Palo^ 
in  1638. 

Honda,  another  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vinoe  and  government  of  Hondunsy  dose  to  the 
cape  of  Grncias  ik  Dins. 

Honda,  another,  in  t  he  provinceaad  government 
of  the  Rio  del  Hacha,  lietwren  this  and  the  cape  of 
La  Vela.  It  is  very  large,  good,  convenient,  and 
handsome ;  and  frequentnl  by  the  English  and 
Dutch,  who  carry  on  a  trade  with,  the  Guajims 
Indians. 

HONDEN  Etland.    See  Dogs  Island. 

HONDO,  a  river  of  the  coast  of  the  stmits  of 
Magdlan.  It  nins  into  the  sea  by  the  aid«  of  tin 
point  of  San  Julian. 

Hondo,  a  valley  of  the  sanecoasty  between 
the  mountain  of  Lomas  and  the  rl^er  Aguabuena, 
where  the  Captain  Narborough  tarried  three  dayi, 
^^joying  the  beautifol  woods  and  mekbirs  feaad 
here. 

HowDo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go« 
vernment  of  Tekas.  It  runs  g.  i.  e.  and  enmi 
the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Mexico^  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Mneeiis. 

Hondo,  another,  of  the  province  and  mvera- 
ment  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierm  Firme. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  #•  and  enters  the 
sea  opposite  the  great  island  of  Rey. 

Hondo,  a  large  lake  on  the  coast  of  the  same 
kingdom  and  province,  and  of  the  goveniaaent  of 
the  Rio  del  Hach^  ;  situate  to  the  w. 

Hondo,  a  settlement,  called  Arroyo  Hondo,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Popay&n,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  sitosle  on  a  long  strip 
of  land  on  the  shore  of  a  river  near  the  city  of  CaN. 

HONDURAS,  or  HiBunaiis,  a  province  and 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  Jt  ejh 
tends  from  e.  to  w.  the  length  of  the  coast  crftfae 
N.  sea,  for  185  leagnes,  being  50  in  width  n. « .  It 
is  bounded  the  whole  length  of  its  extent  by  (he 
provinces^  of  Guaiemalai  San  Salvador,  Skai  MI« 
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ga^^  Cholutoce,  and  Nieftraffna ;  on  the  »» w*  by 
tlie  piovince  of  Vera  Paz,  and  m.  it.  f .  ami  n.  10.  by 
the  gulf  of  its  name  ;  and  this  it  had  from  the  cir- 
cumslance  of  tbi&  Spaniaids^  after  great  distress, 
IMt  being  able  to  find  a  port  for  a  great  distance 
along  the  coast,  having  thanked  God  at  their  d^ 
Mtery  from  so  maoy  iumdmras  or  depths.  It  is 
also  called  Uibueras,  through  the  abundance  of 
the  calabashes  of  an  extraordinary  size  found  here, 
aad  Urbich  are  thus  called  in  St.  Doroingo.  This 
coootiy  is  for  the  most  part  moiintainoas,  although 
it  is  not  without  vaUeys  and  Uamitat.  It  is  of  a 
hot  and  moist  temperature,  and  consequently  un- 
bealtbj.  It  ppodttces  much  cotion,  of  which  are 
jaade  quUts  much  and  uniyersallj  esteemed,  the 
same  forming  one  of  the  prinMeipal  branches  of  ite 
coBitflerce.  It  abounds  no  less  in  honey,  which 
is  UBUide  by  the  bees  in  celb  under  ground,  in  wax, 
^  or  pepper,  Spanish  potatoes,  maize,  and  French 
beans ;  and  fron>  ^ese  three  cropo  aregajtbered  an- 
nualhr,  siaee  the  country  is  rendered  extremely 
jfiruituil  by  the  ioondalioiis  of  the  riverR,  which  or- 
diiMStrily  begin  ftom  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
svchangel ;  and  at  tiiia  time  the  natives  make  ca- 
nals and  aqt^educfs  fer  irrigaling  <heir  orchards 
and  gaideiis.  TIhs  benefit  is  produced  by  various 
large  rivers^  the  largest  of  which  is  the  llangaro. 
Tiiey  all  abound  wkh  fish ;  and  these  are  caught 
by  the  cousse  of  the  river  being  blocked  up  by 
dees  and  earth,  and  the  men  and  women  then  going 
into  the  watev  and  killing  them,  by  means  of  stiolu 
and  javelins.  The  vines  yield  fruit  twice  a  year, 
.for  the  first  vintage  is  soareely  over  before  these- 
.Good  cn>p  of  firuit  is  set ;  and  this  is  gathered  bo- 
fore  Christmas.  Notwithstanding  this  great  ferti- 
lity af  tie  conntnr,  much  diatress  and  scarcity  was 
felt  by  the  tnliabilanlfi  previous  to  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards ;  for,  being  naturally  idle,  they  cul- 
tivate so  few  things,  that  they  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  ftoppoirting  themselves  by  roots  and  even 
insects.  They  weie  mucb  given  to  drunkenness, 
and  were  exAremely  fond  of  a  liquor  which  they 
used  to  make  from  the  honey  of  bees  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  committed  the  most  outrageous  cruelties, 
lefbrroing  however  their  conduct  as  soon  as  they 
•were  fedaccd  to  the  Catholic  hiitb.  The  town  was 
formerly  very  laige,  though  now  much  reduced. 
This  cmrnlry  was  conquered  by  Chrisl6val  de 
Olid  Kstremefio,  one  of  the  captains  of  Heman 
Cort^,  and  renowned  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
Finding  that  be  was  sent  beoce,  he  denied  obe- 
dience to  his  master  Cori^,  who  with  tbe  intent  to 
.|NNit8ti  Him.  followed  him  in  a  long  and  tedious 

Cruiiit^  aod  wiieti  he  omne  np  with  bim  found  that 
lindJhatn  tseacfacnusly  kiUad.  by  bit  soldiers^ 
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as  a  reward  for  excesses  he  Iiad  eomnitted.     Tbt 
capital  is  Valhidoltd,  or  Coinayagoa. 

Honduras,  a  very  large  and  convenient  bay  of 
tbe  above  province,  between  the  cape  Honduras^ 
in  kt.  J5^^  n.   and  that  of  Cotcche,  at  the  e. 
extremity  of  the  provinee  of  Yucatan,  in  Sl|°. 
This  bay  is  celebrated  for  the  estaUishment  which 
the  English  made  here,  for  cutting  dyeing  wood, 
and  has  been  on  various  occasions  the  subject  of 
many  difiierences  between  tbe  courts  of  Madrid  and 
London.    Tbe  part  fixed  upon  for  this  establish- 
ment is,  according  to  Mr.  Uringe,  a  great  plaifl. 
the  greater  part  of  the  same  being  swampy  ana 
full  of  lakes.     In  the  dry  season,  wlien  the  wood- 
cutters have  a  certain  quantity  of  trees  cut,  they 
build  a  kind  of  aibin  for  their  residence;  they  take 
oft' the  bark  from  the  trees,  heap  them  together^ 
and  when  the  rains  come  and  deluge  the  country, 
let  themselves  be  carried  along  with  them  down  to 
the  place  where  they  are  laden,  where  they  are 
sold  at  bh  the  ton,  Jamaica  currency.     AX  first 
the  English  carried  on  this  trade  in  the  bny  of 
Caropeche,  but  being  driven  from  thence  bv  the 
Spaniards^  they  transferred  it  to  that  of  Hooaoras^ 
where  they  have  maintained  themselves  by  foroe 
of  arms,  increasing  until  their  numbers  amonntsd 
to  IdOO,  including  masters  and  public  ofiicertf. 
At  the  peculiar  season  the  wooo-cutters  go  in 
search  of  these  trees,  which  grow  in  a  line  for 
many  miles :  they  then  cut  the  branches  into  large 
pieces,  which  they  leave  upon  the  grouad  until 
the  rains  bear  them  down  to  the  river :  from  thenoa 
they  are  transported  in  canoes  to  the  great  public 
storehouses  and  lading  places.    The  youth  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  this  employ  receive  at  first 
wages  equal  to  a  ton  of  Campecbe  wood  for  each 
month,  with  the  litierty  of  working  one  day  in 
each  week  on  their  own  account.     If  they  are 
sober  and  conduct  themselves  well,  they  are  al- 
lowed atiler  a  certain  time  to  join  their  stock  with 
that  of  their  masters,  and  thus  to  carry  on  a  free 
conunerce.     Tliese  labourers  have  a  king,  who 
governs  them  by  laws  which  he  enacts ;  ako  the 
vesiiels  uhicb  come  into  the  bay  are  under  his  cus- 
tody.  The  wood  is  brought  hither  in  flat-bottomed 
boats  and  during  the  ni^t,  in  order  that  the  day 
may  be  spared  for  puttmg  it  aboard.     When  the 
sailors   of  Jamaica  find  themselves   persecuted, 
either  bv  fancied  or  real  ills,  they  embark  for  the 
bay  jof  Honduras,  where  they  follow  the  aforesaid 
employment.   The  whole  of  their  eqnipment  gen^ 
rally  consists  in  a  certain  quantity  of  batchelsi, 
chisels,  saws,  large  knives,  a  grindstone,  a  musket^ 
4ome  powder  and  ball,  and  small  shot^  all  tm 
wlikh.  th^  enclosa  in  a  chesty  or  foU  up  hi  a  Ml 
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of  canvas,  tied  roand  by  a  ooid.  Their  bastness 
is  to  cut  tlie  wood  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sea, 
and  the  Tartans  of  New  England  who  go  to  Ja- 
maica, if  they  do  not  find  a  cargo  there,  come  to 
seek  one  at  this  bay.  The  wood-cutters  often  make 
heaps  of  wood  before  the  season  for  embarkation, 
and  in  that  case  they  are  never  touched  or  violated 
by  others.    This  traffic  was  at  one  time  a  nest  of 

Eirates,  and  at  another  of  a  set  no  better  than  rob- 
ers :  indeed,  all  the  malefactors  of  Jamaica,  Mar- 
tinique, Curazao,  and  the  other  islands,  were  sure 
of  finding  at  this  bay  men  of  a  bold,  enterprising 
spirit,  ready  and  fit  for  deeds  of  hardship,  who 
were  moreover  well  armed  and  excellent  mariners. 
In  1722,  this  commerce  was  interrupted  by  five 
Spanish  frigates,  the  which  took  and  burnt  12  ves- 
sels, destroyed  the  establishments  that  were  made 
here,  as  also  all  the  wood  that  was  cut,  and  put  to 
death  the  colonists ;  but  after  some  years,  a  fresh 
establishment  bad  formed  itself,  whicn  at  last  ob- 
tained the  royal  permission  from  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  maintain  itself  under  certain  limits  and 
conditions.    Some  of  the  above  trees  of  the  dyein? 
wood  grow  high  and  straight,  but  they  afterwardb 
become  crooked  ;  they  have  a  small  leaf,  their 
branches  low  and  full  of  sharp  points,  and  their 
fruit  is  similar  to  white  plums.    They  flower  and 
bear  a  seed,  which,  falling  on  the  earth,  springs  up 
and  is  rendered  luxuriant  by  the  inundations.    All 
the  rivers  which  run  into  the  sea  at  this  bay, 
abound  in  alligators  and  fish ;  and  in  the  woods- is 
a  great  variety  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  such  as 
stags,  which  are  weak  and  small,  tigers,  and  mon- 
keys.   In  the  small  islands  of  the  bay  are  found 
-many  small  tortoises,  or,  as  they  are  called  there, 
galapagpij  which  are  sought  for  with  great  easer- 
uess.     Here  are  also  quantities  of  manaHes^  there 
called  Jews  fish,  the  same  being  very  bulky  and 
somewhat  resembling  a  cod,  although  larger  and 
Jietler  tasted ;  they  have  moreover  strong  scales, 
and  are  accustomed  to  weigh  80  pounds  each. 
The  Carapebhe  wood  that  is  carried  hence  by  the 
English  is  reputed  at  20,000  ton  per  annum,  and 
the  product  of  that  which  is  carried  away  by  the 
Dutch,  amounts,  including  the  various  sorts,  to 
200,000  dollars. 

HoND  UR  AS,  a  town,with  thededicatory  titleof  San 
Pedro,  of  the  province  and  government  of  its  name, 
and  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  founded  by  Pedro  de 
Alvarado  in  1536.  It  is  very  small,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  Indians  of  the 
country.    It  is  SO  leagues  from  Goraayagua. 

[HoNDpaAs^  Sea  of,  is  that  part  erf*  toe  N.  sea 
bounded  fi.  by  die  island  of  CuEni,  s.  by  the  Mos- 
quito ah<»e^  s*  9.  by  the  bay  of  HMdmas,  m.  by 
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the  peninsula  of  Yucat&n,  fi.  w.  by  tbe  gulf  of 
Mexico,  e.  n .  e.  by  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean 
sea.] 

[HONEYYOE,  a  lake  in  the  Genessee  coun- 
try, in  New  York  state,  w.  of  Canandargna  lake, 
five  miles  long  and  three  broad.] 

HONGO,  an  isle  of  the  N.  sea;  situate,  with 
various  others,  between  the  point  of  the  Caico 
Grande  and  the  Pafinelo  Quadrado. 

[HONOMINIES,  a  river  in  the  N.W.  Terri- 
tory, which  mns  s. ».  e.  into  Puan  bay.  Between 
the  head  of  this  river  and  lake  Superior  is  a  short 
portage.] 

HOOC)K,  a  river  of  the  province  and  eapimmm 
skip  of  Seara  in  Brasil.  It  runs  into  tbe  sea  tie* 
tween  port  Daniel  and  the  river  Guamara. 

[HOOD'S  Island,  one  of  the  Marquesas  islands 
in  the  S.  sea,  so  called  by  its  discoverer  Qiptaia 
Cook.  It  lies  in  lat.  9^W  s.  five  or  six  leagues  a. 
by  o.  of  the  e.  point  of  Dominica.] 

[HOOK  Island.    See  Bombay  Hook.] 

[HOOKSET  Falls,  or  Hooksbt  Isle  Falls, 
in  Merrimack  river,  just  bdow  the  mouth  of 
Suncook,  seven  miles  above  Amuskeag  fidls,  and 
eight  below  Concord  in  New  Hampshire^] 

[HOOKSTOWN,  a  villa^  on  tbe  v.  side  of 
Chesapeak  bay,  in  Maryland,  in  BaHimore  oounty, 
six  miles  n.  w.  of  the  town  of  Baltimore.] 

[HOOKTOWN,  a  viUage  on  tbe  e.  side  of 
Chesapeak  bay,  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  lia 
ft.  of  Easton,  and  s.  w.  of  Williamsbarg,  neariy  90 
miles  from  each.] 

HOOPER,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barha- 
does,  in  the  district  oftheparkh  of  Christchurcb, 
and  on  the  ».  coast. 

[Hooper's  Island  and  Straits  lie  on  the  e.  side 
of  Chesapeak  bay,  and  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Dorchester  county,  Maryland.  The  island  is  seven 
miles  long  and  8|  broad.l 

HOOPES,  a  large  ana  narrow  bland  of  the  bay 
of  Chesapeak,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Mary- 
land, opposite  the  entnmoe  or  mouth  of  the  river 
Patuxen. 

[HOOSACK,  a  river  of  New  York,  which  fiUb 
into  the  Hudson  from  the  e.  about  eight  miles 
above  the  city  of  Lanstnburgh.  It  rises  in  Berk* 
shire  county,  Massachusetts,  runs  it.  9.  through 
Pownal  in  Vermont,  thence  into  New  York  state. 
Its  length  is  abont  40  miles.  The  curious  mill* 
stream  called  Hudson's  Brook,  which  fiills  into  a 
ft.  branch  of  Hoosack,  is  described  in  the  acoouDt 
of  Adams,  in  Massachusetts.] 

'  [HOPE,  a  village  in  Sussex  oounty,  New  Jenejr, 
cm  the  post-road  from  Newtown  to  &ston  in  Peno* 
sylvania,  16  ndles  s.  sp.  of  the  fbmor^  and  flO  ft.  «• 
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of  tbe  latter.  It  is  inhabited  by  about  100  of  tbo 
Moravtan  United  Brethren.] 

[Hope  Bay^  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called. 
Port  db  Buena  Espbranza  o  db  Gatucua^ 
lies  a  IKtIe  to  the  it.  w.  of  Nootlca,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  in  lat.  49^  bV  n.    hmg.  IST""  8'  ».] 

fHoPE,  a  Moravian  settlement,  in  Wucnovia 
b  N.  Carolina,  in  Sarry  county,  wbere  is  a  mee^ 
ing*houseof  the  United  Brethren.] 

THoPE,  a  small  island  in  Narraganset  bay,  state 
of  Khode  Island.] 

fHOPKINS,  or  Hopkinstit.lb,  a  township  in 
Caledonia  county  in  Vermont,  was  granted  to  Or. 
Hopkins;  11  miles  n.w.  of  the  upper  bar  of  the 
Fifteen-mile  falls  in  Connecticut  river.] 

[HOPKINTON,  a  township  in  Hillsboiough 
county,  New  Hampshire,  on  Contoocook  river, 
nine  miles  i.  w.  from  its  conflaence  with  the  Mer« 
rimack,  and  divided  from  Concord  on  the  e.  by 
the  Rockingham  county  line.  It  was  first  granted 
by  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated  in  1765,  and 
contains  1715  inhabitants.who  are  chiefly  farmers. 
It  is  49  miles  e.  by  s.  of  Charlestown  on  Connecti* 
cut  river,  and  about  64  9.  by  n.  of  Portsmouth.] 

[HopKiNToif,  a  township  in  Middlesex  county^ 
Massachusetts.  It  was  incorporated  in  1715,  and 
contains  1S17  inhabitants.  The  rivers  Concord, 
Providence,  and  Charles,  receive  each  of  them  a 
branch  from  this  town.  These  streams  furnish 
seats  for  seven  or  e^ht  grist^iills,  a  number  of 
saw*mill9,  iron-works,  &g.] 

[HoPKiNTOK,  a  township  in  Washington 
county,  Rhode  Island;  situated  on  the  tv.  line 
of  the  state,  on  several  branches  of  Pawcatuck 
river.  It  contains  2468  inhabitants,  including 
seven  slaves.] 

[HOPEWELL,  a  township  in  Cumberland 
county,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick ;  situ* 
ated  on  Chepoaie  river,  which  runs  e.  into  a  n. 
arm  <^tbe  bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  navigable  four  or 
five  miles.] 

[HoptwBLL,  the  name  of  three  townships  in 
Pennsylvania,  viz.  in  York,  Huntingdon,  and 
Washington  counties.] 

[HoPBWBLL,  a  township  in  Hunterdon  county. 
New  JerMy;  situated  on  Delaware  river,  nine 
miles  19.  of  Princetown,  11  above  Trenton,  and 
SO  s.  w.  of  New  Brunswick.  It  contains  9880  in* 
habitants,  inclndSng  SSS  slaves.  Another  town* 
ship  of  this  name  lies  in  Cumberland  county  in 

HOQUAHT,  an  island  of  New  France  or  Ca- 
nada; in  lake  Superior;  situate  near  the  e.  coast* 

HoiiUAET,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  thee« 
ttoaii  of  4be  same  lakcu 
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HORADADA,  Pew  a,  a  rocky  shoal  on  thu 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Santa 
Marta,  and  country  of  the  Taironas  Indians,  be<r 
tween  cape  San  Juan  de  Guia  and  the  Rio  dt4 
Hacha.  % 

HoRADADA,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  tlie 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena :  it  is  one 
of  those  which  form  the  bay  of  Sispata. 

UoRADADA,  another  rock,  on  the  coast  of  th^ 
province  and  government  of  Piura,  in  the  S.  sea, 
and  kingdom  of  Peru,  close  to  the  point  of  Paiia. 

HORCASITAS,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico 
aod  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaiia,  founded  by  the 
Colonel  Don  Joseph  Escandmi,  in  the  year  1749 ; 
when  he  gave  it  this  title  in  honour  of  toe  viceroy, 
who  was  at  that  time  Count  of  Revillagigedo,  and 
who  had  also  this  appellation.  Here  is  a  .garrison 
and  tort  for  the  defimce  of  the  frontier. 

HoRCAsiTAs,  another  settlement  and  garrison, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora,  in  that 
kingdom,  the  denorainatioin  of  which  arises  from 
the  same  origin.  It  is  situate  between  the  two 
rivers  which  ent^  the  Pitqui. 

HORCHAPS,  a  bay  of  the  e.  coast,  in  the 
island  of  Newfoundland^  between  Gieen  bay  and 
the  cape  of  Good-luck, 

HORCON£S,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  corregindenio  of  Quillota  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Laraquite. 

HOREKILL,  a  oort  of  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea, 
in  the  province  and  colony  of  Maryland,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Delaware. 

HORHETON,  a  setUement  of  Indians,  of 
Louisiana ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river 
which  enters  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  as  &r 
as  the  French  establishment  formed  here. 

HORMIGAS,  Las,  a  sand*bar,  scattered  with 
many  rocks,  in  the  N.  sea,  between  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  that  of  Jamaica. 

HORN,  Cape,  a  promontory,  much  celebrated, 
and  known  also  by  the  name  of  San  Salvador  or  De 
Homos.  It  is  at  the  point  or  extremity  of  S.  Ame* 
rica,  in  the  S.  sea  or  of  Magellan,  which  looks  to 
the  arctic  circle,  at  the  termimiiion  of  the  i^and  of 
Fu^o.  It  is  loftv,  cold,  and  full  of. woods.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  Jacob  Le  Maire,  n  l)uteh» 
roan,  in  1616,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
made  an  easy  and  common  pass  into  the  S.  sea. 
Admiral  Anson,  and  the  chief  of  the  squadron, 
Don  Joseph  Pizarro,  both  experiemed  bcrr,  on 
their  return  to  £urope,  gr^at  tempests  and  calami* 
ties,  in  174S,  in  attempting  to  make  it :  the  first, 
with  the  view  of  conimittifig  hoatilitica  against  tlam 
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Mast  of  IKni;  and  the  facottdi  to  lerfculn  the 
former.  They  both,  howeTer,  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  ships,  through  the  violence  of  those  seas, 
as  from  their  having  attempted  the  voyage  at  a 
very  bari  season ;  also  from  the  coasts  not  then 
being  so  well  known  as  they  are  now.  In  the  last 
•entury  this  navigation  was  thought  very  difficult, 
and  it  was  rarely  ventured  upon;  but  since  the 
time  that  the  French  have,  from  the  begiuaing  of 
the  present  century,  [1800J,  frequented  it  thvougha 
thirst  after  a  commerce  with  Feiu,  and  that  they 
fiNuid  it  preferable  to  the  long  and  troublesome 
voyage  of  the  straits  of  Magellan  into  the  S«  sea, 
lis  navigatioa  has  become  very  general.  This  cape 
is  inhabited  by  some  Indian  savages,  o£  whom  we 
have  no  accounts.  It  b  in  lat.  55^  56'  # .  Loi^* 
67°80'w. 

HonK,  a  sand-bank  of  the  w*  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  the  port  of  its  naroe, 
and  the  bay  of  St.  Mary. 

Horn,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  same  province 
aa  the  former  bank,  between  it  and  the  Tusq^ts 


[Horn,  an  island,  on  the  coast  of  W.  Florida^ 
between  Ship  and  Massacre  ishnds.  Horn  island 
is  nearly  17  miles  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide. 
There  are  more  trees  on  theaMdilleof  (he  island 
than  in- any  other  part  of  it ;  and  fur  about  three 
miles  from  the  e.  end  there  are  no  trees  at  ail ;  but 
there  are  a  nnmber  of  sandy  hillocks.] 

[Horn  Town,  a  village  in  Maryland,  15  miles 
ftom  Snowhill,  15  from  Onancock,  in  Virginia, 
and  V20  fmm  Philadelpbia.] 

HORN  1 LLOS,  a  settlement  of  the  pnovtnoe  and 
government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru.  It  belongs  to 
the  district  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Xuxuy,  and  is 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Laquiaca. 

HoRNiLiiOS,  some  isles  of  the  river  of  Valdivia^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

liORNOS,  a  small  island  of  the  river  La  Plala^ 
situate  near  the  ».  const, 

[HORSENECK  Fiku  Point,  a  round  Uaffon 
the  coast  of  Greenwich  township  in  Connecticut, 
two  miles  e.  of  the  New  York  line,  at.  Byiam 
nver.} 

£HoR8BNEcn,  a  point  of  land  on  the  n.  side  of 
liong  isli^d,  between  Hog's  neck  and  Easton's 
neck.] 

[iioRSBNBCK,  a  town  in  Fairfield  county.  Con- 
neetiont,  called  by  the  Indians  RaUlunn^smgy  was 
settled  in  1680.  It  lies  six  mUes  n*  e.  of  Rye,  in 
W.  Chester  connty.  New  York  state.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fousfbt  here  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Ittdiiyis  fai  1646.  The  Dutch  with  gteat  di&. 
onlty  oMaiiied  the  Ticlory.    Great  aamhen  weie 


slain  on  both  aides ;  and  their  mvea  appear  to 

this  day.  It  is  53  miUs  ^«  w.  of  New  Haven,  and 
37  n.  e.  of  New  York  city.] 

[HonsBii«oK,  a  village  in  Essen  connty,  New 
JcThey^  on  the  s.  bank  of  Pasaaic  river,  above  the 
Little  falls,  four  miles  i.  9.  by  «•  of  the  town  of 
Patterson.] 

.  [HORSHAM,  a  townabqp  in  Mon^fomery 
county,  Pennsylvaoia.3 

[HORTOiN,a  t^awnsh^  in  Kiiig's  county.  Nova 
Scotia.  Salmon  river  runs  through  Horton,  and 
supplies  the  inhabitants  with  excellent  saloMMi.] 

[HOSACK,  or  Hoo^iAcn,  a  township  in  Reus* 
selaer  cpuoty.  New  York,  situated  on  the  e. 
boundary  of  the  state,  contains  3035  inhabitants, 
419  of  whom  are  etectora*] 

HOSPITAL,  a  seUleineat  of  the  pmvince  and 
cwrregimenio  of  Maule  ia  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
aituate  on  the  ahore  of  the  river  Mai|xi, 

HOSTIOS,  some  small  isks  or  rocks  near  tiie 
Lucayas  isles,  betwaen  the  ibiand  of  Ini^ui  and 
the  Platas  islands. 

.  [HOSTIMURI,  a  smaU. but  well-peopled  towa 
of  tile  intendancy  of  Sunorarin  Nueva  £spaoa>snr« 
roundiHl  with  eonsiderabia  mines.  1 

HOSrOTlPAN>  a  settlemeat  of  the  alcatdu 
mayor  of  Tixtlan  in  N^ieva  Espafla,,  inhabited  by 
30  families  of  Indians,  and  aiioex^  to  the  eniacy 
of  the  settlement  of  A  panco.  . 

HOSTUTLA,  a  settlemei4  of  th^  head  settle* 
ment,  and  alcddia  fnaj/or  of  CMlapa,  in  Nueta 
Espada.  It  contains  fil  tamiUes  of  iodw%  wd  is 
severt  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its.qapi|al. 


EHOT  Spring.    See  Via^iniA.] 
HOTTE,  a  raounitain  in  tlie  9. 


part  of  the  #• 
peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.] 

[HOUAH  EINE,  one  of  Uie  Sopiety  isbmds,  ia 
the S. sea.    Lat.  Iff" W s.    hmg,  IQV" I'^O 

[HOUAEILA,  a  name  by  some  applied  to  the 
n*  c.  branch  of  Illinois  riven    Sen  TnujbKinji.] 

IIOUEL,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Antilles ;  it  i»  very  small  and  also  desert*  It  is 
situate  between  tiiose  of  Gnadalnpe.and  Manga- 
lante. 

HOUGUE,  a  smaU  fort,  two  leagnea  from  the 
Havana^  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  close  by  the  Pan  de 
Mataiisas,  which  is  a  mogntain  ot'  the  shape  of  a 
angar-loat^  and  which  serves  aa  a  land-mark  to 
mariners  for  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Matnnisi, 
the  which  is  14  leagues  distant  from  ibc  Uasrana* 

HO  U MAS,  a  settlement  of  Indians,,  of  the  pro* 
vinceand  government  of  Louisiana  ;  situate  csi  the 
shore  of  the  civer  Misaussippi,  in  U»  ishind  wilucb 
'  is  river  tbrms  with  the  river  ilkankia. 

[HOUSATONICK^  a  timid 
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tbe  InMoi  tenga^ge  d^oifyia^  aver  ihemounlmnj 
rises  bjr  two  aouroes ;  the  one  in  Laoesborougb, 
and  the  other  ia  Windsor,  both  ia  Berkshire 
county,  MassaGhusetta.  These  branches  forai  a 
janctipn  near  Salisbury,  and  the  river,  after  passing 
through  a  number  of  towns,  empties  itself  into 
Lon^  Island'souncl,  between  Stratford  and  Milford 
IB  Connecticut*  -It  is  navi^ble  about  12  miles  U^ 
Derby.  A  bar  of  shells,  however,  at  its  mouth, 
obstructs  the  naviierotioB  of  large  viessels.  In  this 
river^  butw^en  Salislniry  and  Canaan,  is  a  cata- 
ract, where  the  water  of  the  whole  river,  which  is 
150  yards  wide,  falls  perpendicularly  60  feet] 

[HOUSE  of  THB  Dbvjil.  See  Lake  On- 
tario.] 

HObSSATONICK,  a  settlement  of  the  English^ 
in  the  province  of  Massnchusetts  and  colony  of 
I^ew  EnglfUid ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
its  name. 

HOUSSAYE,  Point  of,  on  the  n.  e.  coast  of  tb^ 
island  of  Martinique,  between  the  bay*  of  Sazevot 
and  the  island  of  Haye. 

HO  W  E«  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes^ 
in  the  district  and  parish  of  St  Philip ;  aituate  on 
the  rm  coast. 

[Howe,  Fort,  on  St.  John's  river  ia  New  Bruns- 
wick, is  capable  of  containing  100  men.]  .   . 

[Ho«ifii*a  IslAkid,.  in  the  S.  sea,  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Wallace,  July  SO,  1767.  Smoke  was 
seen  to  arise  from  it,  but  no  inhabitants  could  be 
disoemed.     Lat.  16^46' 5. .  Long.  154'' 8"  tu.] 

[ROWLAND'S  Ferry  is  the  narrow  part  of 
the  waters  that  separate  Rhode  island  from  the 
mainlaiid.  It  is  ftbout  a  quarter  of  4  mile  wide. 
The  bridge  built  across  this  strait  cost  30,000  4oU 
bm,  and  was  carried  away  by  a  storm  ia  January 
J  796.     It  is  rebuUt.] 

.  HOYA,  La,  a  setttement  of  the  mis^ons  which 
were  held  by  the  regularsof  the  company  of  Je* 
suits,  in  the  province  of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Yizcaya,  16  leagues  to  the  s.  one  quarter 
to  the  J.  w.  of  the  real  of  the  mines  and  town  of 
San  Felipe  de  Chiguagua. 

iloYA,  La,  another  settlement,  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Vii- 
lalta  in  Nueva  Kspafia.  It  contains  Sb  families  of 
Indiana,  and  is  five  leagoes  from  its  capital* 

U0Y6S,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  cf  Mexico, 
founded  in  1748  by  the  colonel  of  the  militia  of 
Queretaro,  Don  Joseph  Escandon. 

HUAGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Lampa  in  Peru }  auaexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Caracolo. 

Bu^CAi  anotber  iettlement|  of  the  province  and 
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eerregjuniento  of  Caxatambo  in  Pent  $-  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Cochamarca. 

HUACACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorreghmento  of  Conchucos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Zinga  in  the  province  of  Gua« 
malies. 

HUACAHUACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregifnienio  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Peru  ;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

HUACAIBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  uuamalies  in  Peru. 

HUACANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru. 

H  OACANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimknto  of  Paucartambo  in  Peru ;  aimexed 
tp  the  curacy  of  Challabamba. 

HUACArATA,asettlement  of  the  province  and 
eptregimiaUo  of  Lareeaja  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  A  vata. 

IIUACAK,  San  M^cwel  de,  a  settlement  o^ 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Guanuco  in 
Peru. 

HuACAR,  another,  in  the  provinee  and  tarregi* 
mi^nto  pf  Chancay  in  the  same  kingdom ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Paccbo. 

HuACAR,  another,  of  the  province  and  eorregi* 
nuenio  of  Castro  Vireyna  in- the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chupamarca  in  the  pro« 
vince  of  Yauyos. 

HUAQARACHUCO,  /a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corrrgmienta  of  Guamalies  in  Peru. 
.  HJUACARGUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Colchagua  in  the  kinadom  of 
Chile ; .  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

HUACAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiaUo  of  Lucanas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  tp'tlie 
curacy  of  Laramate. 

^  HUACAZINGO,  S.  Marcosde^  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  Oiqpan,  and  alcaldia 
nMynr  of  Textl&n.  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  nev 
the  river  of  Las  Balsas*  It  contains  62  fitmilies  of 
Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  from  its  head  settle* 
ment. 

HUACCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
.vemment  of  Pastos,  in  the  district  and  jurisdiction 
of*  the  presidencv  of  Quito.   . 

HUACHACALLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
.and  corregimienio  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and  of  die 
archbishopric  of  Charcas. 

HUACHAPURE,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Itata,  and  the  island  of  Curanta. 

HUACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimienio  of  Conobucos  m  Peru  }  anncODed  to  th« 
curacy  of  Uco. 
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HUACHICOLPA,  a  setdement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cajatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Churin. 

HuACHicoLPA,  another,  in  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Chancay  in  the  same  kingdom. 

HuACHINGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
•nd  cerregimiento  of  Chancaj  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Iquasi. 

HUACHOCOLLPA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  corregimienio  of  Angaraes  in  Peru  ;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Lircay. 

HUACHON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru. 
•  HUACHOP,  Pdnta  de,  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Itata  and  king-i 
dom  of  Chile,  between  the  point  of  Humos  and  thd 
river  Itata. 

HUACHOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Peru,  It  ha^ 
annexed  to  its  curacy  a  village,  with  a  church 
called  ParicoHCT. 

HUACHULA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Tlaxcala  in  Nueva  Espaia. 

HUACLLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Guailas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Aija. 

HUACOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Canila  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  thd 
curacy  of  San  Buenaventura. 
-   HUACQUILL,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Guadalabquen  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  *' 

;   HUACQUIRCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Aimaraes  in  Peru. 

HUACULLANI,  a  settlement,  and  the  iseat  of 
the  silver  mines,  of  the  province  and  corregimiento 
of  Chucuito  in  Peru ;  annexed  t6  the  curacy  of 
the  settlement  of  Santiago. 

PUAHUA,  or  Chachapotas,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  thiar  name  in  Peru', 
it  rises  in  the  cordUkra,  runs  n.  with  the  name  of  the 
Uccubamba,  then  turns  its  tx>urse  to  the  w»  when  it 
changes  that  name,  and  incorporates  itself  with  the 
Maranon,  opposite  the  settlement  of  Tonnpenda.  * 
*  HUAHlM,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barbacoas. 
It  runs  from  s.  e.  to  n*  w.  near  the  capital,  and  en- 
ters the  river  Telembi,  in  lat.  F  46'  1  V'n. 
'  HUAICAHUACHO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru ;  an^ 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Cabana. 

HUAICHAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  io  the 
curacy  of  Pari. 

HUAICHO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
'  corregimiento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru ;  situate  on  the 
f,  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca* 
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Hdaicro,  another  settlement,  hi  the  pro- 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Chancay,  of  the  same 
kingdom ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Iquari. 

HUAICO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regmicnto  of  Lipes  in  Peru,  and  archbiriiopric  of 
Cnarcas ;  annexed  io  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

HUAICOI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Atabilloa  Baxos. 

HUAICOMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiefito  of  Chayanta  or  Charcas  in  Peru. 

HUAlCURUS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

HUAIHUAi,  a  settlement  of  tiie  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Guarrochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Yauli . 

HUAILAS.    SeeGaAiLAS. 

HUAILASHIKCA,  a  setttement  ofthe  piDvinoe 
and  corregimienio  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chacayan. 

HUAILLABAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  pnn 
vince  and  corregimiento  cf  Urubamba  in  Peni. 
It  contains  within  its  -di^rtct  various  estates,  and 
iimongst  these  is  a  reduced  lionvent  of  the  monb 
of  St.  Francisco,  called  Urquillos,  where  the  sacra* 
ments  are  admtnstered'  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
precincts. 

HiTAiiiLABAMBA,  a  lai^,  fertile,  and  beaotifiil 
valley  of  the  province  and  corregimienio  of  Cha* 
ehapoyas  in  Peru. 

HUAILLACAYAN,  a  setUeraeni  oi  the  pro- 
vince and  corre^mteii/o  of  Caxtttaoibo  in  Pera; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  Of  Caxacay .  - 

HUAILLACUCHU,  a  settlement  of  the  pio- 
vince  and  corregmiento  of  Angaraes  in  Pern ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Ana.  This  is  the 
place  where  are  made  the  glazed  earthen-ware  ve^* 
sets  for  extracting  quicksilver,  firom^whioh  bosi- 
ness  great  emolument  is  derived. 

HUAILLAMAKCA,  a  settlement  t^^ike  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Choreas. 

HUAILLARlPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru,  where 
there  were  formerly  some  rich  washing  places  of 
gold,  which  have  fallen  much  into  disrepute,  since 
the  gold  now  extracted  from  them  is  comparatively 
little. 

HUAILLAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pari. 

HuAILLATL  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregmiento  of  Cotabamba  in  Peru. 

HUAILLAY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Pem^  where  is  vepe- 
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rated  a  miraculoat  image  of  Chrirt  oruoMMT,  to 
which  great  derotton  is  paid  bj  the  Barrouiiding 
neighboarhood.  It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Lircaj. 

HuAiLLAT,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregiminHo  of  Guanta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Lauricocha. 

HUAlrfAMO'l*A,  a  settli^tnenl  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Nayarith  and  king- 
dom of  Nuera  Galicia.  It  is  15  leagues  to  the  s.  e. 
oiihe  settlement  of  La  Mesa. 

HUAIQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Quispicanchi  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  cnrncv  of  Acomayo. 

HUAIRAHIJACHC),  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimietUo  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  cnincy  of  Sirca. 

HUA[RAPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiffiio  of  Sicasica  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Coroico. 

HUAITARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carresinfi^to  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Peru. 

[HUAJOCINGO,  or  Hcjexotzinco,  a  consi- 
derable town  of  the  intendancy  of  La  Puebia  de  los* 
Angeles  in  Nueva  Espaila;  formerly  the  chief 
town  of  a  small  republic  of  the  same  name,  at  en- 
mity with  the  reptibltcs  of  TInscalla  and  Cholula.1 

HUALLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorreghniffUo  of  Caica  and  Lares  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Lares. 

HuALLA,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Vilcashuaman,  of  me  same 
kinivdom. 

HUALLABAMBA,  or  Guallapamba,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate  io  the  i? . 
on  a  delightful  plain,  but  of  a  hot  and  unhealthy 
climate ;  near  to  which  passes  the  river  Tumbaco, 
which  there  changes  its  name  into  that  of  the  settle, 
ment.  Here  is  the  celebrated  road  called  Ladera 
de  Haallabamba,  cut  in  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
on  the  bank  of  tbe  same  river,  the  same  beginning 
firom  the  bridge  and  ending  at  the  place  called 
Cara-pungo,  which  signifies  bridge  of  skins.  It  is 
two  leagues  in  length.  The  settlement  is  in  lat.  4' 
8^  J. 

HUALLANCAHUAMBO,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Guailas  in  Peru  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pararin. 

HUALIiANTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Pern  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

H  UAL  LISA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Guanta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pampas. 
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IIUALLMI,  a  spacious  plain,  also  called  tbe 
Vallevof  Guarmey,  in  Peru.  It  was  formerly  very 
populous,  and  was  one  of  the  conquests  of  (he  Inca 
Pachacut^c. 

HUALLON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Guailas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  thd 
curacv  of  Pararin. 

HUALLPl,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
are  held  by  the  religious  orders  of  S.  Francisco,  in 
the  province  of  Moqui  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

nUALLUHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Saiza. 

II UALLUIIAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Xauja  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  ot  S.  Ger6nimo. 

HUAMACHUCO.     See  GtiAMACHUco. 

HUAMAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Xauja  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Apata. 

HuAMALATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
dnd  corregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name. 

HUAMALIE8.     See  Gi;amali£s. 

HUAMANGA.     See  Guam  \nga. 

HUAMANGUILLA.     See  Guamanguilla. 

UUAMANAPALA,  an  ancient  province  of 
Peru,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  sea.  It  was  con- 
quered and  united  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca  Capac 
Yupanqui. 

HUAMANSICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Chorrillo. 

HUAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Santa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the' 
curacv  of  Guarmey. 

HUAM BACHO,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince, correrimientoy  and  kingdom  as  the  former  ; 
annexed  \o  the  curacy  of  Nepefia. 

HUAMBALPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  coYregimiento  of  Vilcashtiaman  in  Peru, 
where  there  is  a  sanctuary  of  the  most  dcvont 
image  of  Nuestra  Seftora  de  la  Concepcion ;  at  the 
festival  of  which  a  great  concourse  of  people  meet 
from  the  surrounding  provinces. 

HUAMBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Collahuas  in  Peru,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  is  a  lake  called  Motorca,  which  is  three 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  in  which  is  bred  a 
kind  of  fish  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  csUled  ispi. 
From  this  lake  are  led  certain  canals  for  irrigatmg 
the  territory,  and  in  these  canals  are  formed  petre- 
factions,  which  have  much  the  resemblance  of 
pumice  stone,  of  an  extremely  hard  quality.  They 
are  under  tbe  necessity  of  being  cleaned  out  yearly, 
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as  otherwise  they  would  become  choked,  and  the 
cx>UFse  of  the  waters  impeded  ;  the  natural  conse- 
quence being  the  sterilttjof  the  surrounding  lands. 
These  waters,  when  drank,  are  noxious* 

Hu  AMBo,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Guailas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Marca. 

HuAMBo,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi^ 
nuenio  of  Chachapoyas  in  the  same  kingdom.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  reAiccion  of  the  infidels,  made  by 
the  religious  missionaries  of  Huaillabaroba. 

HUAMBOSy  S.  Juan  dr,  a  settlement  of  the 

Frovittce    and   corregimknto   of  Caxamarca   in 
cru. 

HUAMELUA,  or  Guamelula,  the  akaldia 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espana,  in  the  province  and 
bbhopric  of  Oaxaca.  It  is  39  leagues  long  from 
e.  to  w.  and  the  same  wide  n.  5.  terminating  by 
this  part  at  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  It  produces 
much  cotton,  of  which  several  sorts  of  woven 
manufocturcs  of  high  estimation  are  made.  It 
abounds  in  lakes  fillra  with  various  kinds  of  fish ; 
and  this  article  forms  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
commerce  of  its  jurisdiction.  At  the  distance  of 
eight  leagues  from  the  capital  is  a  larm  lake,  whose 
waters  are  red,  and  therefore  it  is  called  Colorada. 
On  the  coasts  are  found,  thrown  up  by  the  sea, 
shells  containing  a  purple  colour,  used  in  dyeing 
cotton,  and  of  high  estimation,  the  same  being 
called  maritime  purple.  This  jurisdiction  is 
bounded  e.  by  that  or  Tehuanfepec,  and  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  marquisate  of  Valle,  the  termi- 
nation or  limit  of  which  is  an  elevated  mountain  II 
leagues  from  the  capital ;  and  three  leagues  from  it, 
by  asand-bank  lying  on  the  sea-shore,  there  formerly 
stood  a  settlement,  which  is  to-day  desert  and 
mined  ;  all  its  inhabitants  having  died  through  a 
general  plague,  which  occurred  m  the  year  1737. 
The  aforesaid  lakes,  which  are  regularly  fished, 
are  the  property  of  the  Indians  by  a  special  privi- 
lege and  concession  of  the  king ;  and  these  natives, 
independently  of  this  employment,  are  much  given 
to  agriculture. 

mjAMELUA,  the  capital,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  alcalde  mayor ^  is  of  the  same  name, 
having  also  the  dedicatory  title  of  S.  Pedro.  It 
consists  of  23^  families  of  Chontales  Indians,  who 
cultivate  and  trade  in  the  fruits  that  we  have  men- 
tioned  as  peculiar  to  this  climate.  It  is  45  leagues 
8.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  16^  13'  if.  Long.  95""  44'  w. 
The  other  settlements  are, 
Santiago  Aztatla,  S.  Miguel  Chongo, 

Santa  Maria  Huatulco,      San  Miguel  Acatepec, 
S.  Mifi^uel,  Zapotlan, 

S.  Pedro,  S.  Pedio  Pochutla, 
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Santa  Maria  Tonameca,    Santa  Maria  Tlacoluh, 
Santa   Maria  Xuchite-    San  Juan  Elotepec. 
pec, 

HUAMOSTITLAN,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva 
Espaiia.  It  contains  15S  families  of  Tlapanccos 
Indians, and  10  of Musiees ^nd  Mulattoes,  who,  the 
one  and  the  other,  are  employed  in  agriculture  and 
making  sugar.  It  is  four  leagues  and  an  half  from 
its  capital. 

UUAMPARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrrgimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Ayaviri. 

IIUANACACHE.    See  Guanacache. 

HUANACANTI,  a  very  lofty  mountain  ot  the 
coireeimienio  of  Cuzco,  where  the  Incas  had  a 
tempfe  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  where  the  Indians 
assert  that  the  first  Inca  appeared,  the  same  having 
been  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and  sent  from  the 
aforesaid  luminary,  the  sun,  for  the  purpose  of 
civilizing  the  natives.     It  is  s.  of  the  capital. 

HUANACAS.    SeeGoANACAS. 

HUANACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Yauyos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Arma  in  the  province  of  Castro  Vireymu 

HUANACOS,  Mountain  of  the,  in  the  island  of 
La  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Huague,  where  this  enters  the  liariiico. 

HUANACTAMBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimimto  of  Yauyos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Arma  in  the  province  of  Castro 
Vireyna. 

HUANAGASTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Santiago  ddi  Estero, 
where  there  is  a  chapel  annexed  to  its  curacy. 

HUANAHUE,  some  lakes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  district  of  Guadalquen*  They  are 
three  and  very  lar^e ;  and  from  them  the  river 
y aid  i via  takes  its  rise. 

HuANAHUE,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  same 
district  and  kingdom  as  the  former  laJies,  and  si* 
tuate  near  them. 

HUANANGUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aad 
corregimiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Paccho. 

HUANAPE.    SeeGuAHAPE. 

HUANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ror- 
regimiento  of  Collahuas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Llauta. 

IIUANCABAMBA ,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimifffto  of  Piura  in  Peru. 

HUANCAHUANCA,  a  setUcment  of  the  pro- 
Tii^ce  and  corregimiento  of  Chilques  and  Masques 
in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Uuafloqutte. 
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HuANCAHUAycA,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienio  of  Chilques  and  Masques 
in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement 
ofHuaSoquite. 

HuANCAHUANCAy  another  settlement,  in  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Angaraes  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Lircaj  ; 
titnate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

Hdancahvanca,  another,  in  the  province  and 
corregimknio  of  Caman&  of  the  same  kingdom ; 
aituate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mages. 

HU^NCAIRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torregfimiento  of  Caman&  of  the  same  kingdom ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mages. 
•  HuANCAiRB,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carrtgimento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  San  Lorenzo  of  Quinti. 

HUA^CANE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Paucorcalla  in  Peru.  It  contains 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  La  Goncepcion, 
whose  picture  is  painted  against  the  wall.  It  is 
aituate  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  great  lake  Titicaca. 

Htr  AKCANE,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Paria  in  the  same  kmgdom ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Challapata. 

HUANCANI,  San  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  corregimienio  of  Xauja  in 
Pern ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Matahuasi. 

HUANCAPAMPA,  an  ancient  province  of 
P^ru,  to  the  » •  n.  w.  of  Cuzco.  It  was  reduced  by 
force  of  arms  to  the  dominion  of  the  Incas  by 
C^pac  Yupanqui,  twelfth  emperor,  who  also'  made 
it  tributary. 

HUANCAPI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Yilcashnaman  in  Peru. 

HuANCARACfJCMA,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
pn>vhice  and  corregimiento  as  the  former ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Cangallo. 

HUANCARAILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  corregimienio  as  the  former. 

H  UANCAKAIN  £,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Paria  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  cniacy  of  Challacollo. 

fj  UANCAUI,  a  settfement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Andabuailas  in  Peru. 

HuANCARi,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  cumcv  of  Pachaconas. 

llUAPfCAKQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Caman&  in  Peru  ;  situate  in 
the  valtey  of  Mages,  close  upon  a  river,  by  which 
it  is  made  fertile ;  and  especiallj^  so  in  vines,  pro- 
ducii^  annually  grapes  sufficient  for  900,000 
bottles  of  wine,  which,  for  the  greater  part,  is  con- 
verged iota  feandy. 
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HUANCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Cbachapoyas  in  Pern;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Levanto. 

HUANCAY,  a  settlement  of  the  asienio  or  seat 
of  the  silver  mines  of  the  province  and  correp* 
miento  of  Guamachuco  in  reru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacv  of  Lucma. 

HuANCAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru. 

HUANCHAl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Cochas. 

HuANCHAi,  another,  in  the  province  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  Guailas  in  the  same  kingdom ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Pampas. 

HUANCflOR,  S.  Mateo  db,  a  setaeraentof 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Guarochiri  in 
Peru, 

HUANCRIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  oi  Guamalies  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Jesus. 

HUANDACOL,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  the  juria* 
diction  of  the  city  of  Rioja. 

HUANDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Angaraez  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy*  of  Acoria. 

HuANDO,  VL  Cordillera  of  mountains  or  sierraoi 
Peru,  which  begins  in  the  province  of  Abancai^. 
runs  s,  forming  a  curve,  then  turns  e,  and  serves  as 
a  limit  between  the  province  of  Cbumbivilcaa  and' 
that  of  Cotabambas. 

HUANDOVAL,.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Concbucps  in  Peru  \,  unuexcd 
to  the  curacy  of  Cavana. 

HUANGASCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corresimtento  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Viuac  in  the  province  of 
Yauyos. 

H  UANIC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru* 

HUANICAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce  and 
corregimienict  of  Abancay  in  Peru. 

HuANIPAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregjimiento  of  Yamparaes  in  Peru,,  and  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Charcas. 

HUANMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Yilcashuaman  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Vilcas. 

HUANOQUITK,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in. 
Peru. 

HUANTA.    SeeGuANTA* 

HUANTAJAYA,  a  mountain  of  the  province^ 
of  Arica  in  Peru,  at  two  leagues  distance  froai^thc 
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aea,  wbere  tbereare  some  rich  silver  mines,  which 
jietd  but  little,  through  a  scarcity  of  water,. 

HUANTAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
qorregimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  its  capital. 

II UANTAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Conch  ucos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chavin. 

HuANTAR,  another  settlement,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, with  the  additional  title  of  Chavin,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  former. 

HUANUCO.    See  Guanuco. 

HUANZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiettto  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Carampoma. 

H  UAPANTE,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the  province  of  Ambato. 
It  flows  down  from  the  mountain  of  Quelendana, 
wliich  is  eternally  covered  with  snow,  runs  from 
h.  to  s.  then  turns  w.  and  enters  the  river  Ambato 
6n  the  e.  just  before  this  runs  into  the  Pachanlici^ 
on  the  opposite  part. 

HUAQUE,  a  river  of  the  island  of  La  Laxa  in 
(he  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  w.  between  the 
rivers  Duquesa  and  Laxa,  and  enters  tlie  Biobio. 

HUAQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
reetmienio  of  P^cajes  in  Peru. 

HUAQUILPA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  akaU&a  mat/or  of  Pachuca  in  Nueva  Espana ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tesayuca.  It  contains 
SO  families  of  Indians. 

HUAQUIRI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
Ternment  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Plaudacotos  Indians, 
and  enters  the  head  of  the  Aruy, 

HUAQUIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Laraos. 

HUARACONDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Abancay  in  Peru. 

HUARAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Chancay  in  Peru. 

HUARARE,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  which  is  formed  by  a  waste 
branch  of  the  river  Marailon,  opposite  the  settle- 
ment of  the  missions  of  San  Ignacio  de  Pevas, 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits. 

HUARAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  warlike  Indians 
of  Peru,  who,  after  a  resistance  of  a  cruel  and 
bloody  war  which  lasted  six  months,  became  sub- 
jected to  the  empire  under  the  Inca  Pachacutec, 
tenth  emperor. 

HUARAZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
t:orreginiienio  of  Peru,  and  capita!  of  the  same ; 
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situate  in  the  n.  part,  two  leagues  from  a  hot  me- 
dicinal stream  of  very  celebrated  virtaes.  Its  po- 
pulation amounts  to  5000  souls;  it  baa  two 
farishes,  a  convent  of  the  recoletan  order  of  Saa 
rancisco,  and  an  hospital  of  Bethlemites. 

HUARCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^mknto  of  Cafiete  in  Peru,  founded  in  a 
beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name  by  the  Mmquit 
of  Cafiete,  viceroy  of  that  kingdom  in  1556.  By 
it  passes  a  great  river,  which  ieitilisEes  its  lenrilory ; 
and  it  was  very  populous  in  former  times,  but  has 
fallen  to  decay,  without  being  able  to  reestablish 
itself,  after  the  earthquake  which  happened  ben 
in  1687,  and  after  the  mischief  itexperienoed  wfaea 
it  was  sacked  by  tlie  English  piiale  Edward 
David.  It  has  two  convents  of  monks,  one  oC  Saa 
Francisco  and  anotherof  Saa  A^ustin,  both  reduced 
to  the  greatest  poverty.  In  its  vicinity  are  seen 
the  ruiits  of  a  palace  of  the  Incas.  It  is  one  leagne 
from  the  sea  and  24  from  Lima, 

HUARI,  a  settlement  of  the  pr^vinee  and  conre^ 
gtWefi^o  of  Paria  in  Peru ;  anms;ed  tothecnncy 
of  Condocondo. 

HuARi,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedieatoij 
title  of  San  LuU,  in  the  province  and  ewregimmk 
of  Conchuoos  in  the  same  kingdom. 

HuARi,  another,  with  the  surnaine  of  Rey,  the 
capital  of  the  same  province  and  c^frtfgumailo  u 
the  former. 

HUARI  AC  A,  a  settlement  of  the  provinoe  and 
corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Pern. 

lltFARlBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guanta  in  Peru. 

UUARHUA,  a  sealement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru,  in  the  dii* 
trict  of  which  is  a  mountain  of  salt,  in  which  it 
trades,  and  supplies  the  other  provinces  for  thensi 
of  the  silver  mines. 

HUARICANGA,  S.Juan  de,  a  seUlement  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  ia 
Pern ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pativilca  in  the 
province  of  Santa. 

HUARIGANCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  pniviooe 
and  corregimienio  of  Guamalies  in  Peru ;  annesed 
to  tile  curacy  of  Huacaibamba. 

IIUARINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru,  where  is  vene- 
rated the  image  of  the  Most  Holy  Christ,  with  the 
dedicatory  titiie  of  the  Senor  de  las  Batallas,  the 
same  having  been  sent  hither  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Its  miracles  attract  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  of  these  provinces.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
field  called  De  la  Batalla,  from  the  battle  whteh  was 
gained  by  the  army  of  Gonaalo  Pizaarro  aninst 
the  loyalists,  these  being  commanded  1^  Diq^o 
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Centeno,  in  1547.    It  is  situate  on  the  e.  shore  of 
the  lake  Titicaca. 

HUARIPAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  co/re^/m2>if/oof  Xauja  in  Peru^ 

HUARMARCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Piura  in  Peru. 

HUARMEI.     SeeGuARMBV. 

HUAR-MICOCHA,  a  lake  of  the  pruvioce  and 
corregimknio  of  Yauyos  in  Peru,  and  district  of 
Pampas.  It  is  two  leagues  lon^,  and  a  qnarter 
ivide.  In  it  ji^rows  a  very  rare  herb,  called  pircay^ 
vith  which  the  Indians  dye  their  woollen  doths  of 
a  bright  and  durable  red. 

HuARX)AYA,  a  settlement  of  the  fNrovtnce  and 
corregimknio  of  VUcashaamaa in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Cbuschi. 

HUAROC^  a  setOmifent  of  the  province  and 
earregimienio  of  QuispicaBchi  in  Peru ;  anne&ed 
t0  the  curacy  of  Uroos* 

HUAROCHIRL    See  Guaaochirk 
'  HUAROQUiN,  a  aettkaent  df  the  provmce 
and  carregimimio  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  aDnezed  !• 
the  curacy  of  Aiabttlos  Alios. 

HUAROS,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  eowregimknio  aa  tlie  fomer ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  San  Ruenaventura. 
•  H  U  ASAC|  ft  settlement  of  theptovince  and  cofv 
regimkai4^  of  Paucartambo  in  Pern ;  annaed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Caicai. 

HUASAGA.    See  Gvasaoa. 

HUASAHIGASI^  a  settlement  of  the  provbca 
and  corregimknio  of  Tarma  in  Peru,  whew  a  fort 
|iaa  been  Wit  to  restmtn  the  incursions  of  the  in* 
fidel  Indians  of  the  mountains. 

HUASCO.    SeeGvAsoo. 

HUASTA,  a  settl^nent  of  the  provkioe  and  cor^ 
regimenfe  of  CazataoBbo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
eoracy  of  Chiqaian. 

H  UATA,  a  settloBsent  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regknado  of  Parinacochas  in  rem;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Lampa. 

HUATACONDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimknio  a{  Arica  in  Pern  ;  annexed  to 
''ih&euraov  of  Pica. 

HUAl  ANAi,  a  settlement  of  the  province  a«d 
cmngkniento  of  Qkiispicanchi  in  Peru* 

HUAT£S,  a  settl«ient  of  the  provinoe  and  go* 
veriMnent  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  river  Napo. 

HUATIAPA9  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  po^ 
vince  am}  corregimknio  of  Caman&  in  Peru,  where 
there  is  an  excellent  mineral  of  cr^tal  of  various 
fioWmM 

.  HUATICLAME,  a  aetllement  of  the  province 
fttd  eorr^imk$9io  of  Coquimbo  in  .the  kii^[dom 
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of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Li* 
may. 

HUATULCO,  Santa  Mahia  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Aztatla,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Huameiula,  in  Nueva  Espaiia ;  situate 
on  an  extensive  lofty  level,  on  the  sides  of  which 
runs  a  river  rather  scantily  supplied  with  water^ 
although  this  is  very  sweet  and  clear,  and  is  the 
source  from  whence  the  whole  neigh bourliood  is 
fnrnished.  The  population  amounts  to  44  fami^ 
lies  oi^  Indians,  and  these  have  gardens  and  or* 
chards  lying  in  a  level  plain,  which  are  surround*- 
ed  and  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  said  river. 
Here  they  have  cochineal  and  some  seeds  used  for 
dyeing,  as  also  cotton.  This  settlement  is  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  San  Migael  de  las  Pifias,  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Miahoatlan,  and  it  is  18  leagues 
from  its  head  settlement.  At  the  distance  of  two 
leagues  is  a  chapel,  in  which  is  venerated  a  cross, 
in  regard  to  which  the  following  wonderful  mirucle 
has  happened:  When  the  pinite  Francis  Drake 
arrived  here  in  an  English  vessel,  and  was  disap- 

foisted  at  not  finding  any  thing  to  relieve  bis 
unger  and  necessities,  he,  with  his  companions, 
trader  the  impulse  of  rage,  retolved  to  revenge 
themselvea  by  ventii>g  their  fury  against  the  cross 
which  was  standing  fixed  here,  and  accordingly, 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  besmear  it  with  pitch , 
tbey  set  fire  to  it ;  but  the  pitch  burnt  off,  and  the 
ivood,  remained unii^red.  More indignantsfill at 
(his,  they  attached  one  end  of  a  cable  to  the  holy 
wooid,  and  the  other  to  the  ship's  mast,  so  that  it 
might  pull  whilst  the  ahip  was  in  sail ;  and  not* 
wiUistandinff  the  violence  of  the  shock,  the  crosi 
was  not  the  least  disturbed  from  its  situation,  but 
the  cable  snapped  in  twain  ^  After  s6me  time  tliese 
same  sailors  returned  aiJiore,  and  began  with 
hatchets  and  other  instruments  to  hew  down  this 
wonderful  tree ;  but  the  miracle  did  not  stop  here, 
for  their  heaviest  blows  could  make  no  impression 
whatever,  whilst  their  implements  broke  to  pieces. 
In  testimony  therefore  of  this  evrnt,  the  chapel 
was  built  on  the  very  spot,  where  also  the  cross  is 
to  be  seen  at  this  day.  The  whole  of  this  story  is 
told  by  Don  Joseph  de  Villasenor,  in  his  Teatrb 
Americano  de  Nueva  Espaiia. 

HUALUZCO,  San  Antokio  or,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  bftlie  aktildia 
mayor  of  Cordoba  in  Nueva  £spaiia*  It  is  of  a 
hot  temperature,  inhabited  by  six  families  of  Spa* 
niards,  40  of  Muiiees,  and  350  of  Indians,  ^t  is 
•10  leagues  to  the  n,  of  its  capital. 

Huamzoo,  anotlier  settlement,  with  tlie  dedi^ 
catoi-y  title  of  Santiago,  being  also  the  head  settle- 
ment of  a  disti[icl  of  the  same  okahUa  and  kihg^ 
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dora.  It  contatoB  39  families  of  IndianS}  vbo 
employ  themselves  in  fihhiiig  for  bobos,  in  a  river 
^hich  passes  through  i1.  It  is  filled  with  puddles 
and  waste  waters  flowing  from  the  said  river. 

H  UA TZALINGO,  asettlement  and  head  settle- 
ment  of  the  distrtctof  the  alcaJdia  majfor  of  Yaa- 
hualica  in  Nueva  Espana,  where  dwell  450  fami- 
lies of  Indians. 

HUAUCHINANGO,  an  afcaMa  wayor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  and  bishopric  of  Gna- 
dalaxara.  It  is  one  of  those  whose  jurisdiction  is 
the  most  extensive,  but  whose  vegetable  produc- 
tions  and  whose  population  are  the  most  limited. 
It  is  watered  hy  the  river  of  La  Purificacion,  on 
the  shores  of  which  are  Vcirious  farms  and  grazing 
lands  of  lar^e  and  small  cattle ;  and  of  tb^e  pas- 
tures there  is  a  great  abundance^  owing  to  the  oeat 
of  the  climate. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  inhabited  by 
more  than  50  families  of  Indians  and  some  Spa- 
niards, Musteesj  and  Mulattoes.  It  is  26  leagues 
to  the  w*  s.  w.  of  Guadalaxara^  in  long.  866^  I5^ 
JLat.  SI""  42'.  The  other  settlemenU  aie  Mistin 
and  Ateguillo. 

HUA UINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tarapaca. 

HUAURA.    See  Gvavua. 

HUAUTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle* 
ment  of  the  district  of  Tetela,  and  alcaldia  mBUfor 
of  Azuchitlan ;  situate  in  a  narrow  defile,  at' the 
skirt  of  two  mountains  which  are  surrounded  fay- 
two  rivers,  which  precipitate  themselves  from  the 
iierra  Madre.  It  contains  S3  families  of  Indians^ 
dedicated  to  the  cultivating  of  the  vegetable  pro* 
ductions  with  which  its  territory  abounds.  It  is 
90  leagues  to  the  $.  e.  of  its  capital. 

HuAUTLA,  another  settlement^  which  is  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
naayor  of  Cuicatlan  in  Nueva  £spana.  It  is  of  a 
coU  and  moist  temperature,  situate  at  the  ascent 
of  a  n^ountain.  It  contfiins  352  families  of  Maaa- 
tecos  Indians,  including  those  of  the  wards  of 
it^  districL  It  b  11  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capi- 
tal. ^ 

HUAUTZOTLA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  head 
settlement  of  Olinala,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa, 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  57  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  three  leagues  to  tlie  n.  e.  of  its  head 
settlement* 

HUAYA CONGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in 
Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  ^curacy  of  Colcba. 

HUAYALULGQ^  a  settlement  of  the  head 
^settlement  of  the  district  of  XoG0tbi>  an4  akaU&a 
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mayor  of  Tlapa,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
84  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  to  the 
n,  17.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

HUAYAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorreehnienfo  ot  Andahuailas  in  Peru. 

FluAYAN,  asettlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Guailas  in  Peru. 

HUAYCHAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Guanta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Lauricocha. 

HUAYCHU,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
in  the  province  of  CoUas,  celebrated  for  the  battle 
fought  against  these  natives  by  Mavta  Capac, 
fourth  emperor  of  the  Incas,  by  which  they  were 
overcome,  and  made  subject  to  the  empire  of  the 
latter. 

HUAYLLARUM,  a  large  lake  of  the  provutce 
and  corregimiento  oS  Taima  in  Peru.  It  is  five 
leaffues  in  length  and  three  in  width,  and  irom  it 
is  rormed  a  small  river^  which  enters  the  Paria. 

HUAYLLAS,  a  bo^barom  and  ancient  nation 
of  Indians  of  Peru,  to  the  e.  of  Cozco.  It  was 
rendered  tributary  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca  Pa- 
chacutec,  tenth  emperor. 

HUAYO,  Sakta  Maodalbna  i^e^  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Gaxa- 
marquilla  in  Pern.  It  has  a  goddport  in  the  rivor 
MacalkHi,  by  which  it  carries  on  a  commerce  wid» 
the  province  of  Ouamachuco.  - 

HUAYOCACHI,  asettlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Xauja  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Huancayo« 

HUAYTARA,  an  ancient  province  of  Pern, 
to  the  ff.  of  Cuxco.  It  is  full  of  woods,  rivers,  and 
lakes.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Inca  Viracocha, 
eighth  emperor. 

HuATTA&A,  or  GuAYTARA,  a  large  and  abun- 
dant river  of  the  province  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  flows  down  from  the  mountains  io 
the  e«  of  the  settlement  of  Funes,  and  runs  w,  until 
it  enters  the  Rumichaca,  with  the  which  it  turns 
its  course  to  the  ^r.  ;^  and  alter  that  it  has  collected 
nearly  at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  the  Huachi- 
cono  and  the  Huayo,  it  enters  into  the  s^  side  of 
the  Patia,  in  lat.  P  9Sf  n. 

HUAZCALTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  bead 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Xicayan  in  Nueva  E^iafta.  It  contains  78  femi- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  two  of  Spaniafds,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trading  in  codiineal  and  sowing  rice, 
ui^  being  its  natural  prodactioos.  It  is  two 
lei^nas  it.  ».  of  its  head  settlement. 

HUAZOLOTITLAN,  a  seUlement  of  the  same 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akaUia  mayor 
aathefonB«r«   It^coolaipis  S(X>  fiunfliea  of  Indians, 
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10  ofSpaniardsy  and  80  of  Malaiioes^  vtho  trade 
in  cochineal,  seeds,  and  cotton.  It  is  15  leagues 
to  the  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

HUAZTOTIPAC,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Guancbinango  in  Nueya  Es* 
pafia ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  TIaoia. 

[HUBBARDSTON,  a  township  in  Worcester 
countj,.  Massachusetts,  and  formed  the  n.  e. 
quarter,  of  Rutland,  until  incorporated  in  1767. 
It  borders  on  the  cp.  part  of  Wachuset  hill,  and 
contains  933  inhabitants.  It  is  20  miles  n.  w.  of 
Worcester,  and  60  w.  of  Boston.] 

[  H  UBBARDTON ,  asmall  riyer  rising  in  the  n. 
part  of  this  township,  noticeable  only  for  its  fite 
falls,  which  furnish  excellent  mill-seats.] 

[HUBBERTON,atownship  in  Rutland  county, 
Vcrinont.  It  contains  404  inhabitants,  and  lies  50 
miles  n.  of  Bennington.] 

HUBIERNA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Tucum&n,  in  the  district  of  Salta* 
It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Salado,  between  the  CuU 
dera  and  the  Baquero. 

HUBINAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  Peru,  in 
tbc  province  of  Condesuyos.  Their  numbers  are 
fewy  and  they  are  divided  into  various  small  settle* 
tnents. 

HUCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimienio  of  CoUabuas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Sibuas,  situate  in  a  valley  which  is  10 
leagues  in  length,  and  extends  itself  through  the 
province  of  Caman&  as  far  as  the  sea. 

HUCHUPAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  ibe  curacy  of  San  Pedro  de  Casta. 

HUGO,  a  town  of  the  province  and  corregi^ 
tniento  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingclom  of  Chile,  founded 
in  a  valley  of  this  name,  where  is  the  fori  of  San 
C3arlo8  to  restrain  the  infidel  Indians,  who  on  that 
part  have  made  continual  irruptions,  destroying 
the  greater  and  better  part  of  its  estates. 

HUCSUMANE,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
vbich  belong  to  the  religious  order  of  San  Agustin, 
in  tbe  country  of  Paititi,  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimienio  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru. 

HUDSON,  Bay  of,  a  large  bay  of  N.America, 
wbere  the  English  company  of  its  name  have 
various  establishments  and  forts,  and  where, 
tbrougb  the  medium  of  their  jhctors,  they  carry 
on  a  great  trade  with  the  Indians,,  taking  from 
these  castor-skins  and  other  articles,  on  which  they 
make  a  very  great  profit.  This  bay  is  about  860 
miles  long  from  Moose  fort^n  tbe  s*  to  Cumber* 
land  idand  on  tbe  n.  ?  its  width  is  unequal,  since 
in  some  parts  it  is  590  miles,  and  in  others  as  nar» 
isow  as  ISO.    At  its  entrance  are  tbe  islands  of 
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Resolution  and  Mailsfield,  and  in  the  strait  those 
of  Charles,  Salisbury,  and  Nottingham.  From 
Resolution  island  to  cape  Di^ffs,  at  the  entrance 
of  tbe  bay,  it  is  about  888  miles.  The  lands  on 
either  side,  which  are  those  of  Labrador  and  North 
Main,  are  in  general  very  high,  sometimes  precipi- 
tous; and  in  some  places  fsire  found  large  breaches, 
which  are  inhabited  by  savages,  of  whom  little 
is  known.  The  r.  part  of  the  bay,  which  is  in  lat. 
5V  n.  is  called  Bottom  bay,  and  the  most  e.  part 
James  bay.  The  coast  of  tbe  cape  Harriot  or 
Henrietta  Maria  is  in  lat.  55^  15'  n.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  James  bay  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is 
near  §Sn  miles,  and  tbc  average  width  of  the 
whole  is  from  40  to  50  leagues.  On  the  e.  part  or 
coast  of  Labrador,  are  situate  the  small  islands 
called  the  Sleeping,  Northern  and  Western  isles, 
Baker*s  Dozen,  and  Belcher ;  and  in  James  bay 
those  of  Bear,  Yinner,  Charlton,  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Tbe  whole  of  the  countrv  that  lies 
between  the  s.  and  e.  as  far  as  the  land  of  Labrador, 
is  called  New  South  Wales. 

This  country  was  discovered  by  an  Englishman 
named  Hudson,  who  gave  it  his  name;  he  was 
in  search  for  a  pass  to  China  in  three  difierent 
voyages  made  in  1607,  1608,  and  1610,  when  he 
arrived  vXif!P93f  lat.  combating  with  the  greatest 
difficulties  against  snow  and  ice,  which  detained 
him  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1611. 
A  great  part  of  his  crew  becoming  mutinous,  d^ 
seited  him,  and  committing  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  seas  in  the  open  boat,  were  all  sup- 
posed to  have  perished,  having  never  since  been 
lieard  of.  The  French  pretend  that  this  country 
bad  been  previously  discovered  by  themselves, 
and  that  they  bad  already  formed  csftablishmentB 
in  it ;  but  on  this  point  we  do  not  find  them  ad** 
ducing  any  proofs. 

The  climate,  although  under  the  torrid  zone,  is 
incredibly  cold  and  severe,  and  people  are  obliged 
io  live  with  the  greatest  precaution  lest  they  should 
be  frozen ;  and  thus  they  make  to  themselves  small 
caverns,  in  which  they  have  large  fires,  and  no 
otiier  hole  than  such  as  may  be  sufficient  io  keep 
the  same  alive.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  cold  is  so 
powerful  that  the  bed-clothes  are  frozen  in  the 
morning,  and  stick  to  the  walls  that  they  touch, 
and  the  breath  of  a  person  sleepini^  freezes.  Any 
thing  that  is  away  from  tbe  fire  is  sure  to  freeze,, 
and  no  liquor,  not  even  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine, 
escape  the  all-subduing  power,     if  yon  touch  a 

Eiece  of  steel,  iron,  or  other  solid  body,  your 
ands  become  rivetted  to  the  same ;  and  in  tbe  act 
of  drinking,  the  skin  of  the  lips  ortengue  becomes 
so  ghif  d  to  tbe  side  of  tbe  cup  as  to  be  sometimes 
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stripped  off  when  the  cup  is  withdrawn.  Etiiz, 
who  made  a  voyage  to  this  country,  relates,  that 
having  ordered  a  luan  to  put  hi«  finger  to  the 
hole  ofa  cask  of  beer  for  fear  it  should  run  out 
and  waste,  the  |Kior  fellow,  in  endeavouring  to  get 
his  linger  away,  lost  a  part  of  it  behind,  llie 
effect  of  this  extraordin«ry  cold  manitests  itself  on 
all  the  animal  kingdom,  for  there  is  not  a  creature 
but  which,  on  the  approach  of  the  severe  season, 
puts  on  a  wintry  and  snow-coloured  garb;  and 
notwithstanding  those  who  inhabit  these  parts  take 
the  utmost  precaution  to  defend  themselves  against 
being  frozen  to  death,  yet  the  cold  is  often  found 
to  surprise  them,  attacking  first  the  extremities. 
Nay,  the  aforesaid  author  further  asserts,  that  the 
compass  itself  has  been  known  to  lose  its  magnetic 
powers.  With  all  this  the  country  is  healthy,  aad 
thepeople  live  to  a  great  age. 

The  natives  are  as  barbarous  as  their  neigh- 
bours ;  they  acknowledge  a  God  as  being  supreme 
and  of  infinite  goodness,  and  they  call  him  Uk« 
keuma,  which  in  their  language  signifies  great 
head.  To  him  they  look  as  the  autlior  of  ail  the 
good  they  enjoy,  and  they  speak  of  him  with  groat 
respect,  singing  hymns  with  great  solemnity  and 
pomp,  though  considerable  harmony ;  their  ideas 
are,  however,  vague,  confused^  and  hard  to  de« 
jl^rrolne  with  respect  to  their  religicm  and  public 
worship.  They  have  another  being,  whom  they 
.call  Witikka,  whom  they  represent  as  the  origin 
of  all  ills,  and  of  whom  they  stand  ia  the  greatest 
awe ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  make  any  sa* 
crifice  to  him  to  ensure  his  favour.  They  have 
so  remarkable  a  fondness  for  their  children,  that 
they  willingly,  both  father  and  mother,  will  vie  in 
sacrificing  their  lives  to  their  safety.  The  dogs 
here  are  nearly  similar  to  the  mastiffs  of  Europe : 
they  never  bark,  but  only  growl  when  they  are 
angry :  these  are  the  only  animals  of  burti^en 
used  by  the  Knglish  and  the  Indians,  and  they  wiQ 
carry  a  great  weight. 

The  great  expectations  that  the  English  and 
French  formed  of  this  country  were  the  cause  of 
continual  wars  and  hostilities  between  the  two 
nations,  and  these  lasted  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  which,  by  the  10th  article,  it  was  ceded  entirely 
to  the  former  ;  then  followed  the  company's  esta* 
blishment  of  the  four  fiictories,  called  Churchill, 
Fort  York^  Albany,  and  Moose  River :  the  second, 
which  is  considered  the  most  important,  is  situate 
on  the  s.  arm  of  the  river  Hayes,  five  leagues 
nbove  where  this  enters  the  sea ;  at  this  factory  it  is 
reckoned  that  frcmi  40  to  50,000  fine  skins  are  col* 
lected  annually. 

[The  e.  boandarj  of  Bailsoii'a  bay  ia  Tam  de 
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I^bnulor;  the  n.  part  has  a  straight  coast,  facing; 
the  bay,  giuirded  with  a  line  of  isles  innn^nerable. 
A  vast  bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies 
within  it,  and  opens  into  Hudson \s  bay,  by  means 
of  gulf  Hazard,  through  which  the  Beluga  whales 
pass  in  great  numbers.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay  is  140  fathoms.  Prom  cape 
Churchill  to  the  t.  end  of  the  bay,  are  regular 
soundings,  near  the  shore,  shallow,  with  muddy 
or  sandy  bottom.  To  the  ft.  of  Churchill,  tb6 
soundings  are  irrecrnlar,  tlie  bottom  rocky,  and  in 
some  parts  the  rocks  appear  above  the  surfiice  at 
low  water.  In  the  account  of  New  Britain,  we 
have  given  a  general  account  of  the  Hudson's  bay 
companies  settlements  on  both  sides  of  James's  bay. 
The  commerce  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  this 
inland  sea,  is  in  the  liands  of  an  exclusive  British 
company  of  its  name,  who  employ  only  four  ships 
and  ISO  seamen.  The  fbrts.  Prince  of  Wales, 
Churchill  River,  Nelson*  New  Severn,  and  AU 
bany,  are  garrisoned  by  186  men.  The  Prenck, 
in  i782«  took  and  destroyed  these  settlements,  &c. 
said  to  amount  to  the  valae  of  500,000/.  sterling. 
The  company's  exfiorts  are  to  the  amount  of 
IfijOOO/.  mostly  the  drugs  of  the  market,  which 
produce  returns,  chiefly  in  beaver  skins  and  rich 
itirs,  to  the  value  of  29,000/. ;  yielding  govern- 
ment a  clear  revenue  of  6734/. :  this  includes  the 
fishery  in  Hudson's  bay.  The  skins  and  fun 
procured  by  this  trade,  when  manufectareil, 
afibrd  articles  for  trading  with  many  nations  of 
Europe  to  great  advantage.  See  index  to  addi- 
tional information  respecting  Cawada.] 

[Hudson's  City,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town ; 
situated  in  Columbia  county.  New  York,  on  the 
e.  side  of  Hudson's  river,  23  miles  s.  of  Albany, 
and  97  n.  of  New  York  city.  The  limits  of  the 
corporation  include  a  square  mile,  and  its  privi- 
leges as  a  port  of  entry  extend  no  fiuther.  tn  the 
autumn  of  178S,  Mess.  Seth  and  Thomas  Jenkins, 
from  Providence,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
fixed  on  the  unsettled  spot,  whereon  this  city 
stands^  for  a  town,  to  which  the  city  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  any  size.  The  cit^  is  laid  oat  into 
large  squares^  bordering  on  the  river,  and  divided 
into  30  lots.  Other  adventurers  were  admitted  ia 
proportions,  and  the  town  was  laid  out  in  squares, 
formed  by  spacious  streets,  crossti^  each  other  at 
right  angles..  Each  square  contains  30  lots,  two 
deep,  divided  by  a  20  teet  alley.  Each-  lot  is  50 
feet  in  front,  and  180  feet  in  depth.  In  the  spni^ 
of  1784,  several  houses  and  stores  were  er^clecL 
The  increase  of  the  town  from  this  period  to  the 
spring  of  1786,  two  years  only,  was  astonishiagly 
rapid^  and  mflects  gnNit  koooar  u|kki  the  miv^ 
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(prising' and  penerering  spirit  of  the  oririnal  found- 
ers. In  the  space  of  time  just  mentioned  no  less  than 
190  dwelling-hooses,  besides  «hops,  bams,  and 
«ther  buildings,  four  warehouses,  several  wharfs, 
spemaceii  works,  a  covered  rope«waIk,  and  ctne 
of  the  best  4istilleries  in  America,  were  erected, 
and  1900  souls  collected  on  a  spot,  which  three 
yeHTB  before  was  improved  as  a  farm,  and  but  two 
realB  before  began  to  be  built.    Its  increase  since 
has  been  very  rapid ;  a  printing-office  has  been 
estaMished,    and   several  public  buildings  have 
been  erected,  bemdes  dwdkng-houses,  stores,  &c. 
^Rie  inhabitants  are  plentifnil  j  and  conveniently 
auppSied  with  water,  l>rought  to  their  cellars  in 
wocxlen  pipes  from  a  spring  two  miles  firom  the 
town.     It  has  a  large  bay  to  the  s.  and  stands  on 
an  eminence,  from  which  are  extensive  and  de- 
lightful views  to  the  n • ».,  n. ,  and  roundthat  way  to 
to  the  5.  e.  consisting  of  hills  and  valleys,  varie- 
gated wtth  woods  and  orchards,  com  fields  and 
mc«dows,  with  the  river,  which  is  in  most  places 
a  mile  over,  and  may  be  seen  a  considerable  dis- 
laiice  to  the  ii.  forming  a  namber  of  bays  and 
creeks.     From  the  s.  e.  to  the  s.  w.  the  city  is 
acreened  with  hills  itt  difi^ent  distances,  and  w. 
afar  off  over  the  river  and  a  large  valley,  the  pros- 
pect is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  stupendous  moun- 
tains, caHedthe  Katts  Kill,  running  to  thea?.  ir.  w. 
which  add  magnificence  and  sublimity  to   the 
.whole  scene.    Upwards  of  ISOO  sleighs  entered 
the  city  daily  for  several  da^s  together,  in  Fe- 
braary  1786,  loaded  with  gram  of  various  kinds, 
boards,  shii^les,  staves,  hoops,  iron  ware,  stone 
fox  building,  fire  wood,  and  sundry  articles  of 
provision  for  the  market,  from  which  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  advantage  of  its  situation 
ivith  respect  to  the  country  adjacent,  which  is 
every  way  e^ttensive  and  fertile,  particularly  w. 
The  original  proprietors  of  Hudson  oiTered  to  pur- 
chase a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  s.  part  of  the 
the  city  of  Albany,  and  were  constrained,  by  a 
refusal  of  the  proposition,  to  become  competitors 
for  the  commence  of  the  n,  country,  when  other- 
wise they  wonid  have  added  great  wealth  and  con- 
sequence io  Albany.    There  is  a  bank  here,  call- 
ed Bank  Of  Columbia,  whose  capital  may  not  ex- 
ceed   160,000  dolhirs.     It  is  composed  of  400 
shares,  at  400  dollars  each.    Hudson  city  is  go- 
Tcrned  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  four  aldermen,  four 
assistants,  and  a  number  of  other  officers.    The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Hudson  township,  by  the 
Census  of  1790,  amounted  to  2384,  including  193 
slaves  ;  and  it  appears  by  the  state  census  of  1796, 
liiat  S38  of  the  o^habitants  are  electors.    Hudson 
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city  is  four  miles  s.  w.  of  Claverack,  3&  n.  of 
Poughkeepsie,  andS9  5.  of  Lansinburg.] 

[HuDsOK^s  House,  one  of  the  Hudson's  bay 
company^s  factories  in  N.  America,  lies  on  the 
fi.  to,  side  of  Snskashawan  river,  100  miles  e.  of 
Manchester  house,  and  1679.  e.  bye.  of  Bucking- 
ham  house.  Lat.  b?P  6'  n.  Long.  lOff*  21'  9ff'  to  A 

[Hudson  River  passes  its  whole  course  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  rivers  in  the  United  States,  it  rises  in  a 
mountainous  country,  between  the  lakes  Ontario 
and  Champlain.  In  its  course  s.  e.  it  approaches 
within  six  or  eight  miles  of  lake  George ;  then^ 
after  a  short  course  e.  turns  s.  and  receives  the 
Sacondaga  ftom  the  s.  w,  which  heads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mohawk  river.  The  course  of 
the  river  thence  to  New  York,  where  it  empties 
into  York  bay,  is  very  unitbrmly  s.  12  or  15.  zi?. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  950  miles.  From  Al- 
bany to  lake  George  it  is  43  miles.  This  distance^ 
the  river  is  navigable  only  for  batteaux,  and  has 
two  portages,  occasioned  by  ialls,  of  half  a  mile 
each.  The  banks  of  Hudson's  river,  especially 
on  the  w.  side,  as  far  as  the  highlands  extend,  are 
chiefly  rocky  cHfis.  The  passage  through  the 
highlands,  which  is  16  or  18  miles,  aflliNfds  a  wild 
romantic  scene.  In  this  narrow  pass,  on  each  side 
of  which  the  mountains  tower  Io  a  great  height, 
the  wind,  if  theie  be  any,  is  collected  and  com- 
pressed, and  blows  continually  as  through  a  bel- 
lows; vessels,  in  passing  through  it,  are  often 
obliged  io  lower  their  sails.  The  bed  of  this  river, 
which  is  deep  and  smooth  to  an  astonbhine^  dis* 
tance,  thrfiugh  a  billy,  rocky  country,  and  even 
through  ridges  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  United  States,  must  undouMedly  have  been 
produced  by  some  mighty  convulsion  in  nature. 
The  tide  flows  a  few  miles  above  Albany,  which  is 
160  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  navigaUefor 
sloops  of  80  tons  io  Albany,  and  for  ships  to  Hud- 
son. Ship  navigation  to  Albany  is  interrupted  by 
a  number  of  islands  and  shoals,  six  or  eignt  miles 
below  the  city,  called  the  Overslaugh.  It  has 
been  in  contemplation  to  confine  the  river  to  one 
channel,  by  which  means  it  will  be  deepened,  and 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  Albany  with  vessels 
of  a  larger  size  be  removed.  About  GO  miles  above 
New  York  the  water  becomes  fresh.  The  river  is 
stored  with  a  variety  of  fish,  which  renders  a  sum^ 
mer  passage  to  Albany  delightful  and  amusing  to 
(hose  who  are  fond  of  angling.  The  advantages 
of  this  river  for  carryhig  on  the  fur  tmde  with  Ca* 
nada,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  are  very  ^reat.  lis 
conveniences  for  iMomal  commerce  are  singuterly j 
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hnppy.  The  produce  of  the  remotest  farms  is 
easily  and  speedily  conveyed  to  a  certain  and  pro- 
fitable market,  and  at  the  lowest  expence.  In  this 
respect  New  York  has  greatljr  the  advantage  of 
Philadelphia.  A  ^reat  proportion  of  the  pr^uce 
of  Penn^jlvania  is  carried 'to  market  in  wag- 
gons, over  a  great  extent  of  country,  some  of 
which  is  rou^h  ;  hence  it  is  that  Philadelphia  is 
crowded  with  waggons,  carts,  horses  and  their 
drivers,  to  do  the  same  business  that  is  done  in 
New  York,  where  all  the  produce  of  the  country 
is  brought  to  market  by  water  with  much  less  shew 
and  parade.  But  Philadelphia  has  other  advan- 
tages to  compensate  for  this  natural  defect.  The 
increasing  population  of  the  fertile  lands  upon  the 
n.  branches  of  the  Hudson,  must  annually  in- 
crease the  amazing  wealth  that  is  conveyed  by  its 
waters  to  New  York,  The  n.  and  to.  canals, 
when  completed,  will  be  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  trade  of  this  state.] 

[Hodson's  River,  a  broad  but  short  river, 
emptying  into  Chesapeak  bay,  in  Dorcliester 
county,  Maryland.  HilPs  pout;  it.  e.  of  it,  shapes 
the  broad  mouth  of  the  river.J 

[Hudson's  Strait,  or  FaoBistfER's  Mistaken 
Strait,  which  leads  into  Hudson's  bay,  in  a  so. 
course  is  76  miles  wide,  between  cape  Chidley 
and  the  s.  point  of  Resolution  island.] 
.  HUECO,  ariver  of  the  country  of  Maquega, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  Quepe. 

HUEGAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tetela 
in  Nueva  Espaoa.  It  contains  95  families  of  In- 
dians, and  eight  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees.  It  is 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  its  capital. 

HUEHUETEPEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  TIapainNueva  Espana.  It. is 
of  a  cold  temperature,  and  inhabited  by  85  fami- 
lies.of  Indians.  It  is  two  leagues  to  the  «•  of  At- 
lamaxaczingo. 

HUEHUETLAN,  a  settlement  and  bead  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Guatlatlauca  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  be- 
nign temperature,  contains  420  families  of  In- 
dians, some  of  Spaniards,  Mustees^  Mulattoes, 
and  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

HuEHUETLAN,  another  settlement,  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Ghiautia  in  this. kingdom.  It  has  also  a  convent 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  and  40  families  of 
Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in  the  cultivation 
•f  their  gardens  and  orchards,  as  also  in  fattening 
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fwine,  which  they  send  to  the  other  jdrisdictioiis  - 
and  in  this  consists  their  commerce. 

H  u  E  H  IF  ET  L  A  X ,  aiiotiier,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Igoalapa  ia 
the  same  kingdom ;  five  leagues  s.  e.  of  its  ca« 
pital. 

IluBHUETLAN,  anothcf,  the head^iettleraent  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuicatlan  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  eoki  temperature^ 
situate  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  It  eontains 
10  families  of  Spaniards,  Almiees^  and  Mulattoes, 
and  216  of  Mazatecos  Indians,  who  trade  in  co^ 
chineal,  saltpetre,  maize,  and  cotton.  It  is  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Teuittlan ;  from  whence 
it  lies  six  leagues  to  the  e. 

HucHUBTLAN,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Tonala,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guajapa,  in  the 
same  kingdom. 

HuEHUETLAN,  another,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince anJ  alcaldia  mayor  of  Soconusco  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  founded  by  Pedro  de  Al- 
varado  at  his  conquest. 

HuEHUETLAN,  another,  of  the  bead  settlement 
of  Aquismon,  and  alcaldia  mqyor  of  Valles,  ia 
Nueva  Espana ;  situate  between  the  table  plains 
and  craggy  defiles ;  and  in  one  of  these  is  founded 
a  convent  of  S.  Francisco.  It  contains  8M  fiimi- 
lies  of  Guastecos  Indians,  whose  principal  com- 
merce consists  in  cottons.  For  the  purpose  of  ga- 
thering this  commodity,  the  greater  part  of  tiKm 
live  in  the  neighbouring  estates,  so  that  the  settle- 
ment may  be  said  to  cover  six  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  two  leagues  to  the  s.  e.  of  its  head 
settlement,  and  14  from  the  capital. 

HuRHUErr.AN,  another,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  S.  Salvador,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Teutalp&n,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zacatlan,  in  Nueva  Espana;  annexed  lo  the 
curacy  of  Olinala.  It  contains  226  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  from  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

il  UEHUETOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Ooautitlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  judge  of  the  royal  desague  (waste 
water)  of  the  Lake,  which  was  constructed  on  tbe 
following  account :  The  river  Coaulitinn,  running 
from  s.  to  II.  entered  formerly  into  the  lake  Zum- 
pango,  close  to  the  settlement  of  Coyotepec ;  aod 
having  once  burst  its  boundaries,  it  joined  its  wa* 
ters  with  those  of  the  lake  S.  Christoval  de  Ecate- 
pec:  at  another  time  also,  being  too  full,  it  joined 
the  lake  Tezcoco ;  and  incapable  of  containing  the 
waters  of  the  lake  Chaico,  and  other  tributary  ca- 
nals of  Mexicpj  so  completely  overflowed  as  ta 
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cause  a  gieat  inundation.  The  recurrence, 
however,  of  this  misfortune  has  been  remedied, 
by  G(»nstructing  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  the 
aforesaid  channel  of  waste  water,  which  at  once 
impedes  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  carries 
off  its  waters  through  the  plain  of  Mexico,  both 
towards  the  n.  and  s.  where  it  evaporates  and  ab- 
sorbs the  nitre  of  the  soil.  This  settlement  con- 
tains SS6  families  of  Indians,  lies  from  its  capital 
three  lea^ue^  to  the  it .  |  to  the  n.  w» 

HLI£Jl]CA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  and  afcaldia  mayor  of  Colotlan  in  Nueva 
£spaiia.     It  is  five  leagues  to  the  n.  of  the  same. 

HUEJUQUILLA,  a  settlement  and  interior 
carrison  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaja  in 
Nueva  Espana,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
infidel  Indians. 

HUEJUTLA,  a  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Mueva  Espana,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sierra 
of  Mextttlan.  It  is  16  leagues  long  fi.  s.  and  14 
xvide  e.  w.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  so 
poor  as  to  have  no  other  commerce  than  that  de^ 
rived  fiom  the  loaf-sugar  which  is  manufactured 
here,  and  sold  to  the  neighbouring  jurisdictions, 
And  that  derived  from  some  larger  rattle  ;  for  al» 
though  they  grow  grain,  yet  this  is  in  such  small 
quantities  a&  to  be  merely  sufficient  to  supply  their 
own  wants*  It  consists  of  only  four  settlements, 
in  which  there  are  a  good  number  of  estates ;  but 
ibese  yield  very  poorly. 

HoEJUTi^A,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
Mime  name.  .Itx^onlains  115  families  of  Indians, 
57  of  Spaniards,  70  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  and 
a  goocf  convent  of  the  moiiks  of  St.  Augustin. 
It  is  70  leagues  to  the  n,  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat* 
9SP  S^.  Long.  9(JiP  15'.  The  other  settlements 
arelxcallan,  Macustepetla,.  Thehuettan,  and  S, 
Pedro. 

UusjuTi^A,  also  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  S. 
JLuis,  another  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  olcaldia  mayor  of  Tezcuco  in 
Nueva  Espana ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  spacious 
mountain  plain.  It  contains  300  families  of  In- 
dians, and  88  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  who 
employ  themselves  in  sowing  seeds  and  fruits  pe- 
culiar to  that  region.  Here  is  a  convent  of  monks 
of  the  order  of  S.  Francisco.  It  is  half  a  league 
lo  the  5.  of  its  capital. 

H  LJELM  AMBI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Barbacoas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  runs  s,  Wm  and  w.  of  the  city  of  Barbacoas.  At 
the  distance  of  half  a  league,  opposite  the  river 
Huahuy,  it  enters  the  river  Telembi  on  the  n» 
aide 
UU£LOTlTLAJ>f^  a  settlement  pf  the  head 
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settlement  of  the  district  of  Tonali,  and  alcaldU 
mayor  of  Guaiuapa,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

HUENCHULLAMI,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimicnto  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile;  situate  on  the  coast;  off  which  place^ 
in  1770,  the  merchant  vessel,  the  Oriflame  of 
Cadiz,  was  wrecked. 

Uu£NcuuiiLAMi,  E  rivcr  of  Uiis  province  and 
kingdom.  It  runs  n,  n.  w.  and  enters  the  sea  on 
the  side  of  the  Mataquaro.  At  its  source  is  a  very 
luxuriant  estate,  called  El  Carrizul. 

Fly£Ncux7LLAMi,  an  island  formed  by  an  arm 
of  the  river  Maule,  which  communicates  itself 
with  the  former  river. 

HUENCHULLANAI,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Itata  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  and  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  tlie  same  name. 

HuENCHULLANAi.  This  river  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Maule  and  Ma<« 
taquitos. 

IlUENCHUN,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  corw 
regimietito  of  Ilatan  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Chile. 
It  is  formed  by  ft  waste  water  of  the  river  Si* 
pnleuvu. 

HUENUTIL,  a  river  of  the  former  province 
and  district  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  It  runs  ». 
and  enters  the  Nuble. 

HUEPACA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  extinguished 
company  of  Jesuits^  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Sonora. 

HUEQUE-LEUUU,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  rises  in  the 
province  and  corregimi^nio  of  Cuyo,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  close  to  the  mountain  of  Pi^  df 
Palo.  It  runs  s»  as  far  as  the  city  pf  Loyola,  and 
turning  afterwards  to  the  s.  s.  e.  runs  lor  many 
leagues  through  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and' 
Buenos  Ayres,  until  it  enters  the  S.  sea  on  the 
coast  of  the  Patagones. 

HUAQUEN,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
La  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  run^  m, 
and  enters  the  Vergara.  ' 

HUERARI,  or  Uebubi,  a  river  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Nucvo  Reyno  de  Grenada.  It  runs  in 
the  territory  of  the  Parianas  Indians,  runs  5.  e.  and 
enters  the  Urellana  or  Amazons,  on  the  side  of  the 
aettlemcnt  of  S.  Carlos  de  Carachis,  in  lat.  3*^  27' jl 

IIUERE,  orGnA&E,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumana.  It  rises  in  the  table- 
land of  Guenipa,  aud  enters  in  a  large  body  into 
tlie  Unare,  having  increased  it^  waters  by  several 
streams. 

HUERTA,  CoxvENTo  o£  lA|    a  scUicmcot 
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of  the  province  and  corregbniento  of  Maute  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  near  the  river  Titub^n. 

HU£RTAS,  Dos,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimienio  of  CaxamwrcBL  in  Pferu ;  annexed 
to  the  cnracv  of  Contumaza. 

HU£Sl(;AS,abarbaroui  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  countnr  of  Las  Amazonas,  bounded 
If.  by  the  nations  of  the  Pftnataguas  and  Amaraa- 
zos.  Thejr  live  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  are 
hy  their  nature  warlike  and  restless. 

HUETAMO,  San  Juan  nc,  a  settlement  of 
the  hekd  settlement  of  the  district  of  Perochucho, 
and  tdcaldia  mauor  of  Guiraeo,  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
It  contains  146  mmilies  of  Indians,  and  53  of  Mu9^ 
tees  and  Mulattoes.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  two 
le^ues  from  its  head  settlement. 

HUEZTAHUALCO.  San  Pedro  db,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Santa  Ana,  and  akaldia  mover  ol  Zultepec,  in 
Nneva  Espafia ;  situate  in  tne  dangerous  moun* 
tains  of  the  place  called  Goleta.  It  contains  84 
iamiltes  of  Indians ;  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Huiztlan ;  and  has  in  its  district  two  sugar  engines, 
and  two  estates,  in  which  large  cattle  are  bred,  and 
which  are  peopled  hy  seven  families  of  Spaniards. 
It  is  three  leagues  to  the  n.  of  Huiztl&n. 

HUGHES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  N.  Carolina.  It  runs  it.  ro.  and  enters  the 
Ohio. 

[HUGHESBURG,  a  town  in  Northumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  called  also  Catawessy, 
being  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Catawessy  creek, 
19  miles  n.  e.  of  Sunbury.  It  contains  about  60 
handsome  houses,  and  a  meeting-house  for  Friends. 
It    is   84  noiles   n.  w.  of  Philadelphia.    Lat. 

HUICATENANGO,  a  settlement  erf*  the  head 
settlement  of  Acantepec,  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Tlapa,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  of  a  mild  tempe- 
yature,  contains  72  mmilies  of  Indians,  and  is  IS 
loMfues  to  the  0.  s.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

HUICHIAPAlVf ,  a  province  and  akaldia  majfor 
of  Nueva  Espafia.    It  is  poor  and  much  reduced. 

HUICHILUYA^  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Xonacatepec,  and  nfeo/- 
Ha  mayor  of  Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

tHUlJOZlNGO.  See  Gubjozingo.] 
lUlLANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle* 
ment  of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Tochi- 
milco  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  in  an  hot  tempe- 
rature, but  abounding  in  waters.  These  irrigat- 
ing the  territory,  cause  the  famd  to  produce  a 
f;reat  variety  of  fruits,  also  great  crop  of  grain.. 
It  contains  25  families  of  In&uis^  and  is  one  league 
to  the  s*  of  its  capitaL 
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UUILOTEPBC,  Santa  Chvz  m,  a  settle, 
ment  of  the  head  settlement  of  TepacaUepec,  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Nejapa,  in  Nueva  Espana ; 
situate  in  a  narrow  defile  formed  by  some  numn- 
tains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement  of 
S.  Pedro  Martin.    It  contains  IB  fimUies  of  la- 


[HUILQUILEMU,  a  plain  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  which,  a  water-course  being  openedi 
was  discovered  a  vein  of  «ild«dust,  whicnpro. 
duced  more  than  50,000  dollars  without  the  loul 
labour.] 

HUILUAPAN,  a  setdement  of  the  dcddia 
mayor  of  Orizava  in  Nueva  Eqwna,  of  the  dis« 
trict  of  the  settlement  of  Nogales,  from  whence  it 
lies  half  a  league  to  the  s.  e. 

HUIMANGUILLO,  San  Christovaldb^s 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  Ocuapa,  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Nueva  Espma.  It  coataiin  76 
families  of  Indians,  including  those  of  the  waid  ia 
its  vicinity.  It  is  five  leagues  to  the  $•  ^ilt  head 
settlement. 

HUIPUXTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  settle* 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  cieaMkL  mayor  of  Te* 
tepango  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  at  tne  eotnuioe 
of  the  Mexquital,  where  it  very  seldom  raiitt. 
Its  district  contains  nine  settlements,  and  maoy 
wards  and  estates.  It  is  SO  leagues  to  the  n.  |  to 
the  91.  €.  of  Mexico,  and  is  inhabited  by  %iimv 
lies  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  the  productions  of 
wheat,  maise,  and  other  grain,  goais  and  sheep; 
and  from  the  skins  of  these  they  derive  gnst  ad* 
vantage. 

HUIRIBIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Os* 
timuri  in  Nueva  Espafia;  situate  on  the  coast  of 
the  gulf  of  California  or  Mar  Rozo  deGortfe,  with 
a  port  of  great  traffic,  the  same  being  dose  Id  Ca- 
lifornia. 

HUITEPEC,  Santa  Maria  ds,  a  settleroent 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akcUiA 
mayor  of  Ixquintepec  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  coo* 
tains  80  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues 
M.  e.  of  its  capital. 

HuiTEPEC,  another  setdement,  wkh  the  dedi« 
catory  title  of  Santiago,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  tdcaldia  mayor  of  Cuernavaca  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  100  families  of  In* 
dians,  40  of  Spaniards  and  Mulattoes,  and  a  con* 
vent  of  the  monks  of  San  Francisco. 

HUITZILAPA,  San  Lorenso  de,  a  settle- 
ment and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
aleaUSa  mayor  of  Metepeque  in  Nueva  EqpafiB^ 
It  contains  908  families  of  Indians. 

HUITZILOQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  mhaldim  mayor  of  Caemavaca  ia 
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Niiera  EioaAa.  li  contains  S43  families  of  Ia« 
dians,  lana  is  situate  on  an  eminence  of  a  moun* 
tain,  which  is  thi^ee  leagues  from  the  capital. 

HUITZILTEPEQUE,  a  seiUement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tixtlan  in  Nueva  Espafia  ;  situate  on  an  extensive 
plain  of  a  €o\A  temperature^  and  inhabited  by  150 
fiunilies  of  Indians. 

IIUIXQUILUCAN,  San  Antonio  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tacuba  in  Nueva 
£spa  iia ;  situate  amidst  the  mountains  or  sierraibzt 
runs  to  the  w,  of  tlie  city  of  Mexico.  It  -was  an 
asylum  for  the  refugee  Indians,  when  that  capital 
vas  conquered  by  the  Spaniards*  It  contains  800 
^milies,  who  stiU  pursue  their  rustic  state  of  life. 
It  is  four  leagues  to  the  s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

HUIYAZACUALCO,  Santa  Catalina  db, 
a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  Texmdu** 
can,  and  akaidxa  mayor  of  Gucjozineo,  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  It  contains  53  £similies  of  ladians,  and 
is  to  the  n).  of  its  capital. 

HUIZAPULA,  a  settlement  of  the  bead  settle- 
ment of  AUist&c,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa,  in 
Naeva  Espana ;  of  a  cold  and  ipoisi  temperature. 
It  contains  18  families  of  Indians,  who  maintain 
themselves  by  sowing  maize,  their  poverty  not  per- 
mitting them  to  do  more.  It  is  one  league  nrom 
the  settlement  of  Quiziapar» 

HUIZCULCO,  a  settlement  of  tbe  head  settle- 
ment and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cnquio  ui  the  king* 
dom  and  bishopric  or  Nueva  Galicia ;  situate  to 
the  n.  of  its  capital. 

HUIZITLATEPEC,  Santiago  db,  a  settle- 
meat  of  t)ie  bead  settlement  of  JKa^^ttilzucbil,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Teutitlan,  in  Nueva  Espana. 
Jt  contains  66  families  of  Indiaos,  and  lies  one 
league  to  the  s.  of  its  head  settlement.  It  pro* 
duces  maize,  cotton^  grain,  and  other  fruits. 

HUIZTLAN,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  b€3ad  settlement  of  Santa  Ana,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Zuttepec,  in  Nueva  Espafia,  with  SOO 
femiliOB  of  Indians,  whose  commerce  is  in  salt, 
which  jserves  to  supply  the  mines  of  the  jurisdic- 
lion,  alse  in  large  cattle»  It  is  eight  leagues  to 
the  s.  of  its  capital. 

[HULL,  an  inconsiderable  town  in  Suffolk 
eonntj^  on  the  s*  side  of  B^^n  harbour,  Massa- 
chusetts, containing  120  inhabitants.  On  the  fort 
M  the  e^  bin  there  is  a  well  sunk  90"  feet,  which 
commonly  has  80  odd  feet  of  water.} 

HUL£0MA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corttgimiento  of  Pacayes  in  Pern. 

HuMAHUACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tuoaioto^  ia  the  disUict  of 
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Jujtti ;  sitaale  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Laqniaca* 
It  has  seven  chapels  annexed  to  its  curacy. 

j]HUMAS,  mi  Indian  village  on  the  e.  side  of 
Mississippi  river  in  Louisiana,  60  miles  above 
New  Orleans,  The  Hutnas  were  formerly  a  con-^ 
siderable  nation ;  but  about  1770,  were  reduced  to 
about  35.  warriors.  The  Alabamas,  whose  vil- 
lages are  near  those  of  the  Humas,  had  at  the 
alx)ve  period  about  SO  warriors,  and  followed  the 
French  here,  when  they  abandoned  the  post  on  Ala- 
bama river  in  1763.  The  Chetimacbas  have  about 
27  warriors.! 

H  UMA Y\  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^^ 
regimiento  of  lea  in  Peru  ;  in  the  district  cf  which ^ 
at  the  distance  of  a  league,  are  seen  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  palace  of  the  Incas,  which  they  call 
Tambo  C(4orado. 

[HUMBER,  a  river  of  Newfoundland  island, 
which  empties  into  the  eulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
through  the  bay  of  Islands!] 

HUMILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kin^om  of 
Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Li* 
mary. 

[HUMMELL'S  Town,  a  thriving  town  in  Dau* 
phme  county,  Pennsylvania,  containing  a  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church  and  about  90  houses;; 
situated  on  the  # .  side  of  Swetara  creek,  four  miles- 
n.  of  Middletown.  eicfat  e.  of  Harrisburg,  and  73; 
7».  n.  w.  of  Phihaelphia.} 

HUMOCORO,  Alto,  a  settlement  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  government  of  Maracaibo ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Portugueaa,  at  its  source,  and- 
to  the  c.  of  the  paramo  or  mountain-desert  of 
La  Rosa. 

HuMOCORO,  another  settlement,  in  the  same 
province,  with  the  addition  of  Bazo,  to- distinguish 
it  from  the  form^..  This  is  situate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  at  a  small  distance  mm  the 
above. 

HUMOS,  CosvA  DE  LOS,  a  part  of  the  Brazil 
coast,  in  the  province  and  capiamskip  of  Seara. 
which  lies  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Curu 
and  the  point  of  Palmeras* 

HuMos,  a  point  of  hnd  on  the  coast  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  and  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Hata,  between  the  ble  of  Cnranta  and  fiie  coast  of 
Chanco. 

HUMUCENS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  extinguished  com* 
pany,  in  the  province  of  Topia,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  V  izcaya ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Piastla. 

HUNA^  a  large  river  of  the  island  of  St  Do^ 
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iningo,  in  the  mountatiis  of  the  centre  of  this 
island.     It  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  the  Camu. 

HUNGAPON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacj  of  Gorgon. 

HUNCHOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
for/egim/(?»toof  Guanta»in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Paucarbamba. 

IIUNE,  Point  of,  on  the  5.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland. 

[HUNGER  Creek,  a  stream  which  carries  the 
various  water  raachinerj  in  the  new  and  thriving 
manufacturing  town  of  Hamilton,  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  New  York.] 

[HUNGERFORD,  a  township  in  Franklin 
county,  Vermont,  containing  40  inhabitants, 
seven  miles  s.  of  the  Canada  line,  and  14  e.  of  lake 
Cham  plain."] 

HiJmttdE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
qorregifniento  of  Chilian  in  the  kingaom  of  Chile; 
situate^near  the  river  Maule. 

HUNOCQ,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Toltenbaxo 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  to  the  n.n.w^ 
and  enters  the  Cauten. 

•  [HUNTER,  Fort,  21  miles  w.  of  Schenectady, 
On  the  s.  side  of  Mohawk  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Schohary  creek,  over  which  a  bridge  is  about  to 
be  built.  Here  is  an  old  church,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  three  or  four  houses.  At  this 
place  was  the  Old  Mohawk  town,  which  was 
abandoned  by  ttiat  nation  as  late  as  the  spring  of 
1780.  These  Indians  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  could  generally  speak  the 
English  language,  and  numbers  of  them  made  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  in 
the  church  which  is  now  standing,  they  used  to 
attend  public  worship  in  the  Episcopal  form. 
These  Indians  are  now  settled,  a  part  of  them  on 
Grand  river,  a  n.  water  of  lake  Erie,  and  a  part 
of  them  in  another  part  of  Upper  Canada.  None 
of  this  nation  now  remain  m  the  United  States. 
The  father  of  the  only  remaining  family  was 
drowned  in  1788.] 

[HUNTERDON  County,  in  New  Jersey,  is 
bounded  n,  by  that  of  Morris,  e.  by  Somerset,  5.  e. 
by  Burlington,  s.w.  and  a?,  by  Delaware  river, 
which  separates  it  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  n.w.  by  Sussex  county.  It  is  al)out  40  miles 
long  and  32  broad,  is  divided  into  10  townships, 
and  contains  20,^53  inhabitants,  including  1301 
slaves.  On  the  top  of  Muskonetcong  mountain 
in  this  county,  is  a  noted  medicinal  spring  much 
resorted  to.  It  issues  from  the  side  of  a  mountain 
into  an  artificial  reservoir,  for  the  ^cconimodation 
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,  of  those  who  ivish  to  bathe  in,  as  well  as  to  drink 
the  waters.  It  is  a  strong  chalybeate.  Trenton 
is  the  chief  town.l 

[HUNTERSTOWN,  a  village  of  Pcnnsyl. 
vania ;  situated  in  York  county,  25  miles  w,  by  s» 
of  York  town.] 

[HUNTINCf  Creek,  in  Virginia,  runs  e.  into 
Potowmack  river,  at  the  s,  corner  of  the  territorj 
of  Columbia.] 

[Hunting  CfiEBKTown,  a  village  in  their,  part 
of  Dorchester  county,  Maryland,  14  miles  n.n.v, 
of  Vienna,  16  s.  by  w.  of  Denton,  and  18  n.e.  of 
Cambridge.] 

[Hunting  Town,  a  village  on  the  w.  side  of 
Chesapeak  ba^  in  Maryland ;  situated  on  the  s.  e. 
side  of  Hunting  creek  in  Calvert  county,  three 
miles  n.  by  w.  of  Prince  Frederick,  and  19  e.n.c* 
of  port  Tobacco.] 

'HUNTINGDON  College.  See  Georgia.] 
'  'HuNTiiraDON,  an  extensive  and  mountainous 
county  in  Pennsylvania ;  bounded  n.  and  n.w.  by 
Lycoming  county,  e.  and  1?.  e.  by  MifBin,  5.e.  by 
Franklin,  s.  and  s,w.  by  Bedford  and  Somerset, 
and  tt>.  by  Westmorelancf.  It  is  about  75  mila 
long  and  39  broad;  contains  1,433,960  acres  of 
land,  divided  into  seven  townships,  which  contain 
7565  inhabitants.  Limestone,  iron  ore,  and  lead, 
are  found  here.  A  furnace  and  two  forges  roanu* 
fkcture  considerable  quantities  of  pig  and  bar  iron, 
and  hollow  ware  ;  large  works  have  also  been  esta< 
blished  for  manufacturing  of  lead.  Chief  town, 
Huntingdon.] 

[Huntingdon,  the  capital  of  the  above  courftj; 
situated  on  the  n.e»  side  of  Juniatta  river,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Standing  Stone  creek,  43  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Juniatta ;  contains  about  90  bouses,  a 
couit*house,  and  gaol.  It  is  about  Si  miles  20.5. 9. 
of  Lewis  town,  and  13&  w.  ic.  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 
[Huntingdon,  a  post-town  on  the  n\  side  of 
Long  island.  New  York  ;  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
bay  in  Suffolk  county,  which  sets  up  «.  from  the 
sound ;  contains  about  70  houses,  a  Presbyteriao 
and  Episcopal  church.  It  is  25  miles  e.  by  9i.^f 
New  York  city.  It  is  opposite  to  Norwalk  in 
Cormecticut,  and  contains  3^60  inhabitants;  of 
these,  552  are  electors,  and  213  slaves.] 

[Huntingdon,  a  township  in  York  couaty, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[HUNTINGTON,  a  township  in  FairfieM 
county,  Connecticut,  separated  from  Derby  on  the 
n.  e.  by  Stratford  river.] 

[HUNTSBUIKi,  a  township  in  Fianklin 
county,  in  Vermont.  It  is  situated  on  the  Canada 
line,  having  46  inhabitants.] 
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[HUNTSVILLE,  a  post-town  in  N.  CaroKnai 
nine  miles  from  Bcthania.  and  16  from  Rock- 
ibrd.]  ^ 

HTQl^IA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  /sro- 
Ternment  ut  Tucnn^an,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  J  ujue; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Lnquinca. 

[HUHLEY,  a  township  in  Ulster  county,  New 
York,  containinfir  847  inhabitants,  of  whom  1J6 
are  electors,  ami  545  slaves.  The  compnct  part 
contains  about  SO  houses ;  situated  on  Esopus 
kill,  about  five  miles  from  the  w.  bank  of  Hud- 
son's  river,  and  100  n.  of  New  York.  The  lands 
around  it  are  low  and  fertile,  but  infested  with  wild 
onions.] 

fH  L  KON,  one  of  the  five  principal  n.  lakes, 
ies  tetween  lat.  43°  17'  and  46°  4:0^  if.  and  be- 
tween long.  79°  35'  and  84°  6^  w.  and  is  reckoned 
to  be  upwards  of  10l)0  miles  in  circumference* 
The  fish  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in  lake  Superior, 
and  it  communicates  with  that  lake  throujsrh  the 
the  straits  of  St.  Marie  on  the  n.  w.  with  Michi^taa 
on  the  w>  and  with  Erie  on  the  s.  It  is  ot  a  trian* 
gular  shape,  and  on  the  s»w,  part  is  Sa^cuinum  or 
l^agnna  bay,  80  miles  in  length,  and  about  48  or 
90  in  breadth  ;  the  other  most  renmrkable  bay  is 
Thunder  Bay,  which  see;  also  see  Mana- 
TAUi  IN  Island,  and  Michillimakkinack.  On 
the  banks  of  the  lake  are  found  amazing  quantities 
of  sand  cherries.  The  land  bordering  on  the  w* 
shore  of  the  lake  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  on  lake  Erie.  It  is  mixed  with  sand  and 
small  stones,  and  is  principally  covered  with  pines, 
birch,  and  some  oaks ;  hut  a  little  distance  from 
the  lake  the  soil  is  very  luxuriant.  Twenty  years 
ago,  part  of  the  Indian  nation.^,  called  Chepaways 
and  Ottawas,  who  inhabited  round  Saguinum  bay, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,could  furnish  ^00  war- 
riors ;  and  those  of  the  latter  nation,  who  lived  on 
thee,  sideof  lake  Michigan,  Si  miles  from  MichiU 
limakkinack,  could  furnish  the  same  number.] 

fMunov,  a  small  river  of  the  N.W.  Territory, 
which,  after  a  course  of  S5  miles,  falls  into  lake 
St. Clair  from  the  ir.  w.  Gnadenhuetten  lies  on  this 
river. — Also  the  name  of  another  small  river  in  the 
same  territory,  which  runs  n.  e.  into  lake  £rie,  40 
inile^  w,  of  C«iyahoga,  and  15  s.  e,  of  the  mouth  of 
Sandusky  Iske.] 

HUKON£S,a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  who 
live  near  the  former  lake,  in  Canada.  Their  true 
name  is  Yendats,  which  they  have  lost  for  another 
given  them  by  the  French ;  for  these  seeing  their 
very  short  hair,  and  willing  to  express  their  sur- 
prise at  the  carious  appearance  these  Indians  ma- 
nifested, exclaimed  **  quelb  hmrttj^  and  from 
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(b^ce  they  w^re  afterwards  called  Hnrones.  If 
we  may  credit  the  traditions  of  this  nation,  it  was 
formerly  divided  into  four  cantons  or  settlements, 
which  afterwards  increased  to  six,  and  from  this 
augmentation  it  was  that  (his  nation  is  so  much 
comparatively  larger  than  those  which  surround  it* 
The  country  that  these  lndi?iTis  inhabited  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  [1700]  had  for  limits  the 
lake  £rie  to  the  5.  the  Huron  to  the  zr.  and  the 
Ontario  to  the  e.  It  is  situate  between  lat.  42°  and 
45°  «.  and  in  it  were  very  many  settlements.  The 
numlxT  of  souls  at  the  present  day  amount  to 
50,tXX).  The  territory  is  not  the  most  fertile  of 
New  France ;  but  some  parts  of  it  are  so.  It  is  of 
a  heahhy  climate;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  the 
French  have  experienced  here  from  scarcity  and 
other  ca'antities,  in  consequence  of  the  wars,  no 
one  evrr  died  here  of  sickness.  It  abounds  in 
beautiful  prairies,  which  produce  much  wheat, 
and  it  would  produce  other  fruits  were  it  culti- 
vat(*d.  The  w(kx1s  are  full  of  trees,  especially  of 
cedars,  which  are  very  lotily  and  bidky.  It  is 
watered  by  many  rivers  of  delicate  water,  and  it  is 
said  that  there  are  found  here  certain  stones,  which 
may  be  melted  down  like  metals,  and  which  con- 
tain veins  of  silver.  We  also  learn,  by  the  as- 
surances  of  some  historians,  that  some  of  the  rarest 
animals  are  found  in  this  country  ;  the  one  a  bird 
which  mews  like  a  eat,  another  a  kind  of  bare 
which  sings  like  a  bird,  the  flesh  of  which  is  deli- 
tate  to  eat.  The  Hurones  have  maintained  a  cruel 
and  bloody  war  for  many  years  with  the  Iroquees 
and  the  Algonquines,  who  were  formerly  their  al- 
lies; and  in  this  war  the  numbers  of  either  of  the 
parties  engaged  has  considerably  diminished,  ac- 
cording to  the  history  written  by  the  Father  Pedro 
Xavier  de  Charlevoix.  This  author  says,  that  its 
government,  customs,  and  religion,  is  a  chaos  im- 
possible to  be  comprehended.  The  French  regu- 
lars of  the  company  of  Jesuits  established  some 
missions  amongst  the  natives  to  reduce  them  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  Father  Brebeuf,  who 
assisted  at  them  for  many  years,  wrote  several 
particulars  touching  their  laws  and  extravagant 
ties. 

HUYLLANES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians, who  inhabit  the  straits  of  Magellan  on  the 
.f.  piirt;  being  scattered  over  the  islands  of  the 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  being  descended  from  the 
Chunianis,  who  inhabit  another  part  to  the  n*  (rf^ 
the  strait. 

fH  VANIS  Road.    See  Barnstable  in  Mas- 
sachusetts/] 

[HYCO-OTEE,  or  Hycoo^  a  small  river  whicb 
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empli^  into  tbe  Dan,  nbont  four  mllag  abore  Ae 
month  of  j^unton  tirer.'] 

[HYDE,  a  niaritime  coantj  in  Newbem  dis- 
trict, N.  Carolina ;  bounded  e,  bj  the  oceatn,  w. 
hy  Beaufort  county,  ft.  bj  Tjrrtel^  and  i.  by  Car* 
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ieret.     It  eoniains  4  ISO  inhabitants,  of  irhom 
104S  are  staves.] 

fH YD£SPAKK,  a  township  in  Orleans  coonly 
in  Vermont;  contaiainf  43  inbabitants.] 
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lI  ago.    Sec  SANTtAOo.] 

tIATA,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Chile.] 
BAGUE,  San  Bonifacio  de,  a  city  of  the 
correghniento  of  Mariquita  in  the  Nuero  Reyno 
de  Granada,  foanded  in  1550,  in  the  valley  d 
Las  Lanzas,  by  the  oidor  of  Santa  F6,  Andres 
Lopez  de  GalarEa,  and  translaled  the  following 
year  to  where  it  now  stands.  Its  temperatore  is 
very  hot»  althongh  healthy.  It  abounds  in  mines 
of  copper,  gold,  quicksilver,  and  loadstone.  Here 
are  large  breeds  of  neat  cattle  and  hdrses.  It  pro* 
daces  caatOy  rice,  sugar-canes,  maize,  yucasy  bata* 
toff,  paliUtts  or  water-^melons,  pomegranates,  and 
many  other  vegetable  productions,  by  which  it 
carries  on  a  great  commerce ;  but  it  is  much  in* 
fested  with  mosquitoes,  and  various  other  venomous 
insects,  l^he  rivers  Chipalo  and  Combeima  run 
near  the  city,  and  upon  their  shores  the  natives 
find  and  wash  much  gold.  These,  the  natives,  are 
esteemed  to  be  ingenious,  courteous,  and  of  good 
dispositions.  Here  is  a  convent  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Domingo ;  and  one  of  the  same  order,  called 
J*r.  Francisco  de  la  Cruz,  discovered  a  rich  quick- 
stiver  mine,  which  is  however  not  worked.  This 
city  was  ruined  in  159S  by  the  Pijaos  Indians. 
At  present  its  population  amounts  to  400  house- 
helpers.  It  is  70  miles  to  the  w.  s.  w.  of  Santa 
Fe,  and  83  from  Tdcaima,  in  the  road  which  leads 
to  Call,  Buga,  Anserma,  and  also  to  Popayan. 
Lat.  4^28'ii.    Long.  75^  IS' w. 

IBAPOI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony* 
of  Surinam.     It  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  r.  coast, 
between  the  city  of  Middlebourg  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Demerary. 

IBARAI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go-* 
viernment  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  which  runs  w.  and  en- 
ters the  Ibiquci-guazu. 

•  IBARAINA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former  river ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Cavacuan. 


IBARRA,  a  piovineer  and  corrvg/mfenlooflhe 
kii^dom  of  Quito ;  bounded  e.  by  the  provincs 
of  Sucumbios,  and  by  the  woods  inhabited  by  the 
ancient  nation  of  Co&nes  Indians ;  n.  by  tfte  pro* 
vince  of  Pastes,  w.  by  that  of  Esmerahlas,  and  s. 
by  that  of  Otavalo.  It  is  80  leagues  m  IrngUi 
from  It.  w.  to  $.  t\  Its  climate  is  for  the  most  pait 
hot,  but  extremely  fertile ;  and  it  abounds  in  sugar* 
canes,  of  which  much  and  fine  sugar  is  mana- 
fectured.  Here  grow  great  quantities  of  cottoo, 
and  every  kind  of  frvit,  as  well  European  as  Anae* 
rican.  Its  principal  commerce  consi^  in  tire  verj 
fine  woven  cotton  stuffs ;  and  this  province  supplies 
the  whole  kingdom  with  stockings,  caps,  gloves, 
fiags  or  colours,  coverlets,  &c.  The  wliok  of 
ftis  jurisdiction  is  scattered  with  well  cultivated 
estates;  in  which  maiiy  Indians  and  N^pnoes  are 
employed.  The  wheat  produced  here  is  esteraied 
the  very  best,  and  the  conserve  of  Guayobas  or  cf 
the  fruit  of  the  Gaava*tree,that  is  made'  here,  is  in 
much  request  at  Quito.  It  is  watered  and  feiti- 
lized  by  man v  rivers :  those  of  the  greatest  es(i« 
mation  are  the  Pisco,  the  Taguando,  and  tbe 
Blanco;  all  of  which  united  form  the  Mira.  I(s 
population  consists  of  Iff  settlements,  and  these 
are, 

Cayambc,  Urcuqui, 

Tabacundo,  Fontaqoi, 

Mira,  Cotacache, 

Pimampiro,  S.  Pablo, 

Otavalo,  Qutica, 

Caranguc,  Caguasqui, 

S.  Antonio,  Lachas, 

Salinas,  Cayapas. 

lBAnnA,tbe  capital,  is  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  S.  Miguel, 
founded  by  the  president  of  tbe  audience  of  Quito, 
Don  Alvaro  de  Ibarra,  oidor  of  the  audience  of 
Lima,  who  gave  it  his  name,  in  1997.  It  is  situate 
on  an  extensive  and  delightful  plain^  watered  on 
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the  e.  by  the  riyer  Taguando,  and  w.  by  the 
Ajavi.  it  is  of  a  mild  and  healthy  temperaturey 
extremely  fertile,  and  abounding  in  cattle,  sugar, 
honey,  sweetmeats,  and  fruits.  In  its  looms  much 
fine  cloth  and  cotton  stufis  are  manufactured,  by 
all  of  which  it  maintains  a  rich  commerce.  The 
great  church  is  a  sumptuous  building,  and  might 
pass  for  a  cathedral  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  convenient,  and  the 
buildings  are  of  good  construction.  It  has  four 
convents  of  the  following  religious  orders,  St.  Do- 
mingo, S.  Francisco,  La  Merced,  and  S.  Agustin; 
a  college  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the 
extinguished  company  of  Jesuits,  a  monastery  of 
nuns  ot'  La  Concepcion,  and  an  hospital.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  town  is  adorned  by  different  wards  in- 
habited by  Indians.  Its  population  amounts  to 
12,000  souls,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  It  is  the 
native  place  of  the  Father  Jlaymundo  de  Santa 
Cruz,  of  the  extinguished  company,  a  singular 
apostolical  missionary  in  the  province  of  Mainas. 
It  is  42  miles  ».  e.  from  Quito,  and  75  s.  w,  from 
Pasto^  in  lat.  20'  rt.  and  long.  77°  56'  w. 

Ibarra,  a  settlement  and  real  of  the  silver 
mines  in  the  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Los  Asientos,  in  Nueva  Galicia,  and  bishopric  of 
Guadalaxara,  where  some  families  of  Spaniards, 
MusteeSf  and  Indians  reside,  although  in  no  great 
numbers,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  mines.  These 
were  first  discovered  by  a  malefactor  who  had  re- 
tired to  the  mountains,  aqd  who,  endeavouring  to 
strike  a  light  by  some  pieces  of  stone,  discovered 
to  fly  from  them  small  particles  of  silver.  A 
labourer  called  Aparicio,  whilst  pursuing  some 
strayed  cows^  also  discovered  in  another  part, 
called  Teitiqui,  a  rock  completely  set  with  silver. 
It  is  118  miles  to  the  v.  e.  f}t  Guadalaxara,  36  from 
Aguas  Calientes,  and  27  from  Zacatecas,  in  lat. 
22^32' 30"  If.  and  long.  101°  24'  w. 

IBATUCATU,  Sierra  de,  mountains  in  the 

Brovince  and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in 
Erazil,  which  run  to  s.  s.  e.  near  the  river  Parana- 
pane,  and  following  the  course  of  this  river. 

IBAY,  Ibiray  or  Ibaxiiia,  as  some  will  have 
it,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government  of  Para- 
guay, which  runs  n,  w,  for  many  leagues,  and  en- 
ters the  Parana  on  the  e.  side. 

IBERA,  Lag  UNA,  a  large  lake  or  morass,  of 
ihe  province  and  government  of  Paraguay,  be- 
tween the  river  Paraguay  to  the  n,u>.  and  the 
Uruguay  to  the  s,  t\  m  the  country  of  the  Char- 
ruas  Indians,  who  formerly  dwelt  upon  its  shores. 
In  the  middle  it  has  some  small  islands,  and  two 
canals,  the  one  to  the  j.  e.  which  enters  the  Uru- 
yoL.  II. 
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guay,  the  other  to  the  5.  w,  which  runs  to  the  Pa- 
rana.    It  is  in  lat.  28°  7' 5. 

IBERVILLE,  a  river  or  canal  of  New  France, 
which  traversing  in  its  course,  for  upwards  of  160 
miles,  the  lakes  MaurepasandPontchartain,  enters 
the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo.  Its  width  does  not  ex<* 
ceed  40  or  50  yards,  and  at  its  origin  its  depth 
does  not  exceed  two  or  three  feet ;  afterwards, 
however,  it  becomes  a  very  large  river,  it  takes 
its  name  from  Mr.  Iberville,  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1700,  built  a  little  fort  near  the 
bay  of  Bilcobi,  where  he  left  50  men  well  pro- 
vided with  every  necessary.  The  French,  in  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
navigating  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
have  found  this  the  readiest  and  surest  pass,  and 
it  is  now  some  time  since  they  first  adopted  it.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  the  river  became  part  of 
(heir  frontier,  for  it  was  agreed  in  the  peace  of 
1762,  that  the  confines  between  the  dominions  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  France  should  be 
thenceforward  irrevociibly  fixed  by  a  line  drawn 
by  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source  up  to  the 
river  Iberville,  and  another  through  the  middle  of 
this,  and  through  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
cbartrain,  as  far  as  the  sea. 

IBIA-PANA,  a  settlement  or  village  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  Brazil. 

IBICAY-MINI^  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  n.  n.  «»•  and 
enters  the  Picazaru. 

IBIGUACUI,  a  small  river  of  the  proviuce 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the 
Ibacu. 

IBICUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Brazil,  runs  nearly  w*  and  enters  the  Uruguay, 
opposite  the  settlement  of  the  mission  of  Yapeu  or 
Yapeyu. 

IBICUTIMINI,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former,  forming  the  source 
and  head  of  the  same. 

IBiDA,  a  small  river  of  the  same  province  Hnd 
government.  It  runs  o).  and  enters  the  Parana, 
between  those  of  Yangua  and  Quendi. 

I  BIN,  a^  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento  of  Abancai  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pantipata. 

IBINU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Para^uay^  It  runs  f .  and  enters  the 
Menday. 

IBIPITA,  a  small  river  of  the  s^me  province 
and  government  as  the  former.  It  enters  the 
Ibicu. 
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IBIQUARI,  a  river  of  the  same  proyince  and 
government.  It  runs  w.  making  many  windings, 
and  enters  the  Paraguay  in  a  very  large  body, 
close  to  the  fort  of  S.  Fernando. 

IBIQUEl-GUAZU,  or  Caziqum,  a  river 
of  the  same  province  and  government,  which  rans 
to  the  n,  n,  w. 

IBIRAPITA-GUAZU,  a  river  of  the  same 
province  and  government  as  the  former.  It  runs 
n,  n,  w,  and  enters  the  Picazuru. 

Ibirapita-Mini,  a  river  of  the  same  pro- 
rince  and  government  as  the  former.  It  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  former  river,  after  turning  its  course 
to  the  w. 

IBIRATOS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
are  held  by  the  Portuguese  Carmelite  fathers,  in 
the  country  of  Las  Araazonas ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  this  river,  near  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the 
Yutay. 

IBlRAYUBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Par&  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazouas,  to  the  5.  of 
the  capital. 

IB!  TAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  Peru, 
who  inhabit  the  woods  to  the  e.  of  the  province  of 
Caxamarquilla.  Some  of  thera,  to  about  the 
amount  of  2000,  became  reduced  to  a  town  or  po- 
pulation consisting  of  four  different  settlements,  in 
175S,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  missionaries,  the 
observers  of  San  Francisco,  who  fiave  a  mis- 
sion established  amongst  them.  These  Indians 
trade  in  honey,  e«rc<io, 'wax,  incense,  and  other 
yegetable  productious  peculiar  to  those  moun- 
tains. 

IBITEGUEGAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  to  the 
s,  s.  w.  and  then  turns  to  the  e. 

1  BITE  VARA  I,  a  small  river  of  the  same  pro- 
Tincc  and  government  as  the  former.  It  runs  to 
the  »•  fi.  w. 

IBITIRIZU,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w, 

IBITUPOCA,  or  laiXiiPocA,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro 
in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Paran&. 

IBO,  a  small  river  of  tbe  colony  of  Surinam, 
In  the  part  of  Guayana  possessed  by  the  Dutch. 
It  rises  in  the  sierra  of  Rinocote,  runs  w.  forming 
a  curve,  and  enters  the  Caroni. 

JBOIG,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay*  It  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
liver  of  this  name,  belwMO  tbe  rivers  Ipuigta  and 
Tabata»fuaz6. 
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IBOPETUBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Hey  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  tbe 
sea«shore,  near  the  point  Itapeba. 

Ibopetuba,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  former 
province  and  kingdom,  on  the  side  of  the  bay  of 
Sagasuy. 

IBPETUBA,  or  Ipbtaba,  a  town  of  tbe  pro* 
rince  and  capiamskip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
the  said  bay  being  very  cmivenient  and  capa- 
cious. 

ICA,  a  province  and  carregrmiento  of  Fern, 
bounded  e.  bythc  provinces  of  Oistro  Vircyna  and 
Lucanas,  s.  e.  and  ».  by  that  of  Cumani,  and  9. 
by  the  sea.  It  is  in  length  50  leagues  from  a.  to 
s.  and  in  width  94  from  e.  to  w.  at  the  broadest 
part.  Its  temperature  is  somewhat  hotter  than 
that  of  Lima,  for  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  parttculariy 
80  towards  the  coast ;  here,  therefore,  it  b  found 
to  have  various  desert  tracts  through  the  want  of 
moisture :  but  the  province  may  be  said  altogether 
to  al>ound  in  every  kind  of  fruit,  grain,  and  pake, 
most  particularly  in  grapes,  the  vines  yielding 
their  fruits  in  many  ptirts  solely  from  the  moisture 
ihey  derive  from  the  earth,  since  there  is  no  more 
rain  here  than  there  is  at  Lima  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  coast.  In  the  parts  where  tbe  mois- 
ture is  most  prevalent,  the  natives  are  accustomed, 
with  great  industry,  to  make  certain  large  holes  ot 
pits,  in  which  they  cultivate  stocks  of  Tines  and 
other  plants.  The  wines  and  brandies  manu&c- 
tured  here  are  carried  to  Lima,  Panam&,  Goaja- 
quil,  and  to  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  Sierra. 
Here  are  many  pastures  used  for  the  support  of 
the  beasts  of  burthen,  and  a  great  number  of 
asses,  by  which  animals  they  carry  on  their  trade. 
Here  are  cultivated  mnch  pepper  and  cotton, 
which  are  sold  to  great  advantage  to  the  provinces 
of  the  Sierra  ;  and  to  tbe  same  provinces  quantities 
of  fish  are  conveyed  from  the  coasts  and  ports. 
This  province  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  which 
almost  experience  drought  in  the  time  of  the  drjr 
season;  the  principal  is  that  of  Pisco  and  that 
called  the  Kio  Grande,  which  passes  through 
Palpa.  In  the  llanura  or  plain  called  Del  Ingenio, 
are  found  many  stones,  which  are  the  representation 
of  trees,  herbs,  houses,  and  other  figures.  The 
oil  of  this  province  is  in  particular  estimation  from 
its  fine  quality,  and  with  it  Guamanga  and  other 
provinces  are  supplied.  Its  population  is  com* 
prised  under  10  large  scttfements,  and  its  rorregf- 
dor  had  an  assigned  repartimiento  or  yearly  tri- 
bute of  100,000  dollars ;  its  alcavafa^  or  centage  on 
goods  sold,  amounting  to  800  dollars  per  aiinniii« 
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The  capital  is  tbe  city  of  its  name,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  San  Geronimo,  founded  by 
order  of  the  yiceroy,  Count  of  Nieva,  in  1563. 
It  contains  three  parishes  or  curacies,  one  of  Spa- 
niards and  two  of  Indians,  called  Of  Yanaconas 
aod  Of  Lurin;  and  in  its  church  a  very  miracu- 
lous  image  of  Christ  is  venerated.  Here  are  con* 
vents  of  monks  of  the  orders  of  San  Franci&co, 
San  Agustin,  La  Merced,  Son  Juan  de  Dips,  and 
a  cf^Icgc  which  belonged  to  tbe  n^lars  of  the 
extinguished  company  of  the  Jesuits.  Its  popu* 
lalian  is  composed  of  3000  soob.  It  has  a  glass 
fonmlery,  by  which  many  provinces  are  supplied 
with  this  article.  It  is  f5  miles  5.  by  e.  of  Pisco* 
Lat.  W  9"  f .    Long.  W  58'  w. 

IcA,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Juan,  in  the  same  produce  and  corre* 

S'miento.    It  is  situate  11  miles  e.  by  ir.  of  the 
rmer  capital. 

ICABAQUA,  ft  river  of  the  prorince  and  go- 
nemment  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  «.  m.  and 
enters  the  Uruguay,  close  to  the  mission  of  San 
Borw^  and  opposite  to  that  of  Santo  Tomas. 

ICABUCO,  a  settlement,  in  former  times  large 
ami  ricb,  of  the  province  of  Tunja  in  the  Nue?o 
Bejno  de  Gmnada,  but  at  the  pmeiit  day  xp- 
dttced  to  a  mi»iable  village  of  Inaians. 

ICACOS,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  ishind 
of  St.  Domiaeo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  bay 
ofSamani,  close  to  the  cape  of  San  Raftiel. 

IcAcos,  another  point,  on  the  »•  ooaat  of  the 
ialaiid  of  Caba^  to  tae  e.  of  the  bay  of  Maitanzas, 
Q|HMsite  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Baifcama. 
.  IGAHUATES,  S.  Frakcisco  Xavier  db, 
a  settfement  of  die  missaoas  which  wewt  held  by 
the  n^alara  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  Uie  pro* 
Tince  and  ^vemment  of  Mainas,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  riTcr 
Napo. 

ICAPACA,  a  settlement  of  the  prorinoe  of 
Amu^gos,  and  akaUtu  maj/or  of  Xicay&n,  la 
Nueva  &paiia.  U  contains  91  fitmilies  of  In* 
Sians. 

[ICAQUE  Ponii,  on  the  e.  end  of  tbe  iriand  of 
St  Domingo.    Lat.  19^  S^.] 
:  ICARA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  piovince  and  go« 
vernment  of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a 
a  river,  to  the  e.  of  the  town  of  San  FeUpe. 

ICARATE,  a  river  of  the  piovince  and  coantry 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  tbe  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  rises  in  tbe  territory  of  Igemanais 
Indians,  suns  to  the  »•  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Utay 
ia  tliearm  thrown  oat  on  the  right  side,  a  little 
9ilff[  its  difision* 
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ICARNIER,  Cayo  de,  an  isle  situate  near 
the  tz).  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the 

g art  possessed  by  <he  French,  between  the  point  of 
ature  and  the  bay  of  Pozo. 
ICHACACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcginnetito  of  Oraasuyos  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Achacache. 

ICHIMANIPISTICK,  a  large  and  abundant 
river  of  the  province  and  country  of  Labrador  in 
N.  America.  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

ICHO,  San  Pedro  ue,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimicnio  of  Paucarcolla  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

ICHOCA,  a  settlenient  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Yaco. 

IcHocA,  another  settlement,  in  the  prorince 
and  correWmeif/o  of  Guailas;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Marca. 

ICHOCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghnietUo  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Amarcucho,  where, 
in  the  year  1760,  there  were  no  less  than  800  per- 
sons, who  were  descended  from  Christoval  de 
Tapia,  native  of  Caxamarca,  who  in  the  aforesaid 
year  had  arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of  140 
years,  having  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death' 
married  the  third  time,  and  seen  seven  genera- 
tions. 

[f  CHUA  Town,  in  the  Genessee  country^  in' 
the  state  of  New  York,  is  an  Indian  village  at  tbe 
mouth  of  Icbua  creek,  a  li.  e.  head  water  of  Alle- 
ghany river,  h  is  56  miles  f.  e.  of  Fort  Erie,  70 
e.  of  La  Boeuf,  and  54  s.  w.  by  s.  of  Hartford  on 
Genessee  river.  1 

ICHUBAMfiA,  a  larse  and  abundant  river  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises  from  the  moun- 
tain or  pAramo  of  Catopaxi  on  the  n,  and  augments 
its  stream  by  some  other  small  rivers  which  flow 
down  from  the  cordittera  of  Guamani,  and  then 
running  to  the  n.  connects  itself  with  the  Ama- 
ffuajla,  at  a  small  distance  of  the  settlement  of 
Clonoooto. 

ICHUPAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  cornggimifitto  of  Yamparaes  in  Peru,  and  of 
tfie  archbishopric  of  Charcas;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  its  capital. 

ICOLIXTLA,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of 
ihe  mkatdia  mayor  of  Gunnchinan^o,  of  Nueva 
Espana ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  TIaola. 

I  COTE  A,  Lake  of,  in  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, ctose  to  ^e  great  lake  of  Enriquillo.  It 
is  small,   and  is  near  the  #.  coast;  in  the  Tine 
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vbicb divides  the  possessions  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards. 

ICOTITLAN,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guancbinan/iro  in  Nueya 
Espana  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  IVaup&n. 

iCULTAS,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Bar- 
celona, and  gQvernment  of  Cumand.  It  rises  in 
the  valley  of  La  Pasqua,  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Manapire. 

[ICUNADA  DB  Barrugan,  a  town  on  the 
river  La  Plata  in  S.  America.  See  Buemos 
Ayres.] 

ICUrA,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment oFGiiayana,  between  the  rivers  Paragna 
and  Garoni,  but  closest  to  the  latter,  on  the  w. 
side. 

ICUTU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  Maiguatida,  runs  e. 
and  turning  afterwards  to  the  n.  enters  the  Ini- 
quiari. 

[ICY  Cape  is  the  n.  westernmost  head-land  of 
N.  America,  situated  in  the  N.  ocean.  Between 
this  cape  and  cape  North  in  Asia,  is  the  opening 
into  Behring*s  straits,  which  lead  from  the 
Northern  into  the  Pacific  ocean.] 

IDIAT,  Bay  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island 
of  San  Juan  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  between 
the  bay  of  Buique  and  the  island  of  Limbach. 

IDIBAES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  government  of 
Panama.  They  are  bounded  by  the  Chocoes  and 
the  Tatabes.  In  the  mountains  which  they  in- 
habit are  found  mines  of  gold.  In  1632,  the  re- 
duction of  these  Indians  was  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  owing  to  their  treachery  and  inconstancy. 

IGAIRI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Pardo  or  Colorado. 

IGARAES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Itamaraca  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
coast,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Pao  Amariilo. 

IGARAPE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  or  part  of  Guayana  pos- 
sessed by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  small,  rises  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tuheres  Indians,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  between  those 
of  Tuhere  and  Peru  or  Gonipape. 

Ig AR ape-Mi Ri,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Maranon. 

IGARASSU,  a  small  river,  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  ir* 
and  enters  the  sea  close  to  the  river  Paraguay. 
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IGARMOI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Par&  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  and  to  the  n.  oftbe 
town  of  Camuta. 

IGATINI,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Escupil,  near  the  Parana. 

IGAU,  a  small  river  of  the  provmce  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  s.  5.  e.  and 
enters  the  Uruguay,  between  the  Bechay  and  Ibi* 
rapiti. 

IGAY,  a  small  river  of  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  former.  It  enters  the  Parana, 
near  the  settlement  and  mission  of  Santo  Tonas. 

IGIRIPA,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  eapiain* 
ship  of  Maranon,  between  the  island  of  San  Joan 
and  the  bay  of  Casapoeira. 

IGLESIA,  La,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela  ;  situate  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Gualque,  almost  to  the  it  of  the  town 
of  San  Feli|>e. 

IGNACIO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  missions  ih&t 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je« 
suits,  in  the  province  of  Topia  and  kkijfdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  f/emr 
of  that  name,  on  theslioreof  the  river  Piaslla. 

lONAcio,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  corregimienio  of  Olavala  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Quito. 

Ign  Acio,  8.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Loi 
Barb'idos,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  situate  on  an 
island  of  the  great  river  Marafion,  near  the  Pongo 
or  Narrow  pass.  It  was  founded  by  the  Father 
Itaymundo  dc  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  extinguished 
company  of  Jei^uits. 

Ign.acio,  8.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  same  fathers,  in  the  Orinoco  and 
Nuevo  Key  no  de  Granada,  beini^^  a  reduedonof 
the  Guamos  Indians  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  that 
river,  on  the  w.  coasi,  and  opposite  the  settle- 
ment  of  S.  Francisco  Xavier.  In  I7S5,  it  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  and  burnt  by  the  Caribes. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

Ignacio,  S.  anotiier,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas  in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  S.  Xavier^  between  this 
river  and  the  Marmor^  Grande. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
verjunent  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians  in  Peru,  a  rf- 
diiccioH  of  the  missions  that  we^re  held  by  the  le* 
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gulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits;  situate  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Verde. 

Ignacio,S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  same  res^ulars,  in  the  Orinoco,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  distinct  from  that  of 
which  \^e  have  s|/oken  above,  and  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Ca^^anare. 

Ignacio,S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
yernment  of  Sonora  in  Niieva  E^pafia ;  situate  on 
the*  shore  of  a  river,  between  the  settlements  of 
Hitnares  and  Santa  Maria  Magdalena. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
Ternraent  of  Tncuman  in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  river  which  enters  that  of  Choromoros, 
to  the  n\  of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  It  is 
a  reduccion  of  tlic  Tobas  Indians,  effected  by  the 
missions  that  were  held  here  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company,  and  is  at  present  under  the  charge  of 
the  religious  order  of  Francisco. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  same  regulars,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Paran&,  between  the  settlements  of  Cor- 
pus and  Loreto. 

Ign  Ac'o,  S.  another,  of  the  same  missions  and 

Srovince ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  at  a  small 
ista  nee' from  Paraguay. 
.  Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  the  Chiquitos 
Indians ;  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  serrania. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  tothe  5.  s.  e,  of  the 
city  of  La  Asuncion. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  of  the 
extinguished  company  of  Jesuits,  distinct  from  the 
former ;  situate  to  the  w,  of  the  settlement  of  Santa 
Rosa. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  of  the 
same  regulars,  in  California  ;  situate  near  the  gulf, 
at  the  most  interior  part  of  it,  and  opposite  the 
cape  of  Las  Virgines. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  a  reduc* 
^ion  of  the  missions  that  were  held  here  by  the  re- 
gulars of  the  extinguished  company  of  Jesuits. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cap* 
tainship  of  Par&  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Topayos,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yaguaricara. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  in  New  France  or  Canada, 
ofNicarnges  Indians,  a  reduccion  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  French  regulars  of  the  com- 
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pany ;  situate  in  the  strait  of  Michillimakinacb^ 
where  they  had  built  a  fiort. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Sonora,  a  reduccion  of  the  mis* 
sions  of  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits, 
distinct  from  the  other  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

[Ignacio-Guazu,  S.  a  settlement  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay;  si- 
tuate on  the  confines  of  Laguna  Ybera,  about  five 
miles  s.  tc.  from  Sta.  Maria  Fe,  in  lat.  26°  64'  36"  1. 
Long.  56°  44'  Ww.J 

[iGNAcio-MiRi,  S.  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay ;  situate 
on  Ane  e.  bank  of  the  Paran&,  about  17  miles  n.  e. 
from  Candelario,  in  lat.  27°  14'52"  j.  Long.  66°  35' 
14"  »•] 

Ignacio-Miri,  S.  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  w»  and 
enters  the  Uruguay,  between  the  Yacui  and  the 
Jesus  Maria. 

Ignacio-Miri,  S.  some  islands  situate  near  the 
n.  coast  of  the  lake  Superior,  io  New  France. 

Ignacio-Miki,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of 
the  n,  coast  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  between  the 
cape  Pigeon  and  the  bay  of  Papinachois. 

Jgnacio-Miri,  S.  a  fort  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucumdn,  in  the  district  of  the  city 
of  Jujui,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Negro,  to  re« 
'strain  the  infidel  Indians. 

IGOICOI,  a  river  of  the  district  and  territory 
of  Cuyaba  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Cayapos  Indians,  runs  s*  and 
enters  the  grand  river  Paranfi. 

[IGORNACHOIX,  a  Imy  in  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  s.  of  St.  John's  bay.] 

IGUACATES,  San  Francisco  Xavibr  be, 
a  settlement  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

IGUACU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  enters  with  a  large 
stream  into  the  Paran&. 

IGUALA,  a  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  limited  jurisdiction, 
for  the  greater  part  barren  and  mountainous,  dif- 
ficult ot  cultivation;  and  for  this  reason  the  inha- 
bitants give  themselves  rather  to  the  raising  of 
cotton,  with  which  they  make  various  woven  ar- 
ticles ;  and  in  these  as  well  as  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  a  warm  climate,  and  which  are  by  ne 
means  largely  supplied,  they  carry  on  a  commerce. 
Moreover,  although  there  are  some  breeds  of  large 
cattle  and  swine,  yet  there  are  no  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  supply  its  own  consumption  and  use,  so 
great  is  the  acarcit  j  of  water  and  pastures.    Its  po^ 
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pulation  Goofiisto  of  stz  principal  or  head  settle^ 
mciits. 

The  capital  is  oF  the  same  name,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  situate  on  the 
plain  of  a  gloomy  bamrnca  ox  cran^gy  defile,  dis- 
agreeable for  its  profiindily,  of  a  hot  tcuiperatuie^ 
yet  yvrj  ghady,  from  the  thickness  of  the  trees.  It 
contains  90  families  of  Mexican  Indians,  and  is  SS 
leagues  to  the  $.  e.  of  Mexico.  The  other  settle- 
ments are, 

Asuncion  de  Coacula,        San  Andres, 
Santa  Maria,  Tuxp&n, 

Mayanala,  Santa  Ana  Tlajcaimdac, 

Santiago  Theguisnao,        Tepeacuilco. 

lauALA,  another  setilemoit,  of  the  head  settle- 
meiit  of  the  district  of  S.  Martin,  and  akaUia 
mayHT  of  TIapa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
07  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  to  the 
(%  f .  ev  of  its  capital. 

IGUALAPA,  or  Iguaimfam,  as  others  urill 
have  it,  a  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former ;  bounded  e.  by  the  pno- 
▼incc  of  Jnstlahuaca,  w.  by  that  of  Tkipa,  $.  by 
that  of  Acapulco,  and  it.  by  that  of  Xicayan.  it 
is  60  leagues  in  length  from  it«  to  »•  and  somewhat 
more  than  15  in  width  from  e«  ts  v.  It  is  of  a  hoi 
temperature,  produces  much  maiae,  French  beans, 
and  garden  herbs,  these  being  the  fruits  of  its  ooib- 
merce,  not  without  some  lier&  of  large  cattle,  and 
fish  caught  at  sea.  It  contains  different  riversy 
which  in  the  rainy  seasons  swell  to  such  a  d^ree 
lis  to  inundate  the  territory,  and  even  sometimes  to 
extend  tbeir  mischief  as  far  as  the  settlementa« 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  a 
plain  six  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  watered  by 
two  rivers,  which  unite  beforethey  run  intothe  sea. 
It  contains  74  families  of  Spaniaras,  MuMeesj  and 
Mulattoes,  and  473  of  Mexican  Indians.  It  is  170 
miles  to  the  s.  s.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  kt.  16^  39^30^  n. 
Long.  9S^  4fy  w.  The  other  settlements  of  this 
district  are, 

H  uebnctlani  Acatepeque, 

QuelsEalapa,  Alcamani, 

Popolopa,  Cuilapa. 

Chacapalapa, 

IGUALICA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mojfoit 
of  Tampico  in  Ntieva  Espana. 

IGUaLTKPEQUB,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlemmt  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tonal&  in  Nueva  Espana. 

IGUANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Bar- 
celona, ari'l  government  of  Comani ;  situate  to  the 
M.  of  the  Ciudad  Real,  the  river  Orinoco  rnnning 
between  them.    Lat*  9"  81'  ft. 
.   IGUANAS,  Islandof,  iaihe S^aea^  nearthecDast 
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of  the  akaUka  mauor  of  Nar&,  at  the  back  of  the 
point  Mala  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 

IGUAP£,  a  town  of  the  province  and  capUAh 
skip o(  San  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  coaBt| 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  name,  or  of  La  Ri* 
BERA.    See  this  article. 

loirAPe,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  povince  and 
capiaimhip  of  Seara  of  the  same  king«iora,  betweeo 
the  point  of  La  Pena  and  tlie  river  Koko. 

Iquape,  asaiid-bankatthcmouthorentnuioeof 
the  aforesaid  river. 

IGUARA,  a  river  of  tlie  province  and  ooootiy 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  bjtbe 
Portuguese.     It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  river  Negro, 

IGUARA2  U,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
capiaimhip  of  S^ra  in  Braail.  It  runs  n.  and  en«> 
tors  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Paranamerin  asd 
Topacuro. 

IGUARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  car- 
reeimjoile  of  Chancay  in  Peru. 

IGUAUIPUCA,  an  arm  of  the  river  Urobuin 
tbe  country  of  Las  Amaionas,  and  in  the  pait  pos- 
sessed by  the  Portuguese.  It  communLoales  witk 
the  Marajion. 

IGUARU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ^ven* 
qnent  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  to  the  i.  »•  mroittit 
the  country  of  the  Itatinos  Indians^  and  enten  ne 
river  Paraguay  on  its  e.  side. 

IGUAtZEO,  San  Fbancisco  ob,  a  snail 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  tjie  district  i 
Cocupao,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  VallaidoUd,  in  the 
province  and  bishopric  of  Mecboacan.  It  con- 
tains 70  families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to 
the  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

I6UAUAI,  a  small  river  of  the  provinoe  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  to  the  «.  i.  «• 
and  enters  the  river  fpane-|pzu* 

IGUAY,  an  abundant  river  of  the  provinoe  ami 
captainship  of  San  iViUo  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  tbe 
country  of  the  Guaranis  Indians  of  Pisnguay,  rons 
s.  and  after  turning  its  course  to  tbe  e.  enteis  the 
great  river  San  Pedro. 

IGUAZU,  a  large  river  of  the  provinoe  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Paran4^  on  the  c.  side,  in  lat.  S4°  35'  s. 

IGUEI,  Salvaleon  de,  a  town  of  Spaaish 
Island  or  St.  Domingo,  founded  by  the  Captain 
Juan  de  fisquib^l,  88  leagues  to  the  e.  of  the 
capital. 

IJ£I,  a  river  of  the  country  of  Las  Amazonas, 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  rises 
parallel  to  the  line,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Ne|;iO| 
a  little  befoce  this  river  is  entered  by  the  Iquian. 

IKECHIPOUTA,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  ia 
the  piQViMO  and  colony  of  &  America^  where  the 
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Crrglifth  fiare  a  fort  and  establishment  for  their 
commerce. 

I  LA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corregU 
miento  of  Guanta  in  Peru. 

ILABAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru. 

ILAMATAN,  Santiago  DR,  a  settlement  and 
bead  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  tdcaldia  mayor 
of  Guayncocotla  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
S88  families  of  Iiulians,  in  which  are  included 
those  of  the  ^rards  of  its  district. 

ILAPE,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and  go- 
Ternment  of  Paraguay  -  situate  to  the  e.  of  the  lake 
Ipon. 

ILAPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre" 
gimiento  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

JLATI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  it 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince, runs  w.  and  enters  the  grand  river  Chu- 
cunaqui. 

ILA  Y,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  conegimiento  of  Arica,  and  kinsrdom  of  Peru, 
one  of  those  which  form  the  port  of  Arica. 

ILDEFONSO,  8.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  (>onchucoB  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  ot  San  Marcos. 

IbUhFoNso,  S.  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Chachapoyas  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Quillay. 

Ildefonso,  8.  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
beld  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in 
the  province  of  Tepc'guana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Florido, 
near  the  settlement  and  the  real  of  the  mines  of 
P^rr&l. 

Ilhefonso,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  are 
held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco  in 
Nuevo  Mexico. 

Ie^dbfonso,  S.  another,  which  is  a  garrison  and 
fort  for  restraining  the  infidel  Indians,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  ot  Paraguay. 

Ildefonso,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of 
California  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes;  situate  near 
the  coast,  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  opposite  the  bay 
of  Coroandu,  between  the  point  Sau  Miguel  and 
the  island  of  Carmen. 

Ii.DRFONSo,  S.  a  point  of  land  on  the  s.  coast  of 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  near  the  entrance  into  the 
8.  sea,  and  in  the  last  of  the  islands  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

{ILEIGNES,  or  St.  Charles,  a  (own  on  the 
t.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  SOO  fa* 
thorns  from  the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  inha« 
bited  by  emigranti  from  the  Canary  ialaods^  and 
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has  a  few  streets,  which  run  firom  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
inhabitants  are  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island.] 

ILHA,  a  town  of  the  moymtx  and  cfiptaimhip 
of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
a  bay,  and  six  miles  to  the  e.  of  the  capital. 

ILHEOS,  a  province  and  captainship  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  four  which  compose 
the  captainship  of  Bahia;  bounded  n.  by  the  river 
Serenim,  which  divides  it  from  the  province  ot 
Todos  Santos  ;  5.  by  the  river  Grande,  which  se- 
parates it  from  the  Port  Seguro ;  e.  by  the  sea ;  and 
w.  by  the  unknown  country  of  the  barbarous  Qui« 
rigng^s,  Maribuces,  and  Vaimores  Indians.  These 
have  caused  great  mischief  and  destruction  to  this 
province,  until  the  time  that  thev  were  subdued  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  obliged  them  to  retire  from 
the  frontiers,  and  to  retreat  to  the  mountains.  It  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  much  cotton  and  sngar* 
cane,  of  which  a  certain  portion  of  sugar  is  manu* 
factored  in  the  mills  which  it  has;  also  Brazil 
wood;  and  these  are  the  principal  productions  of 
its  commerce.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Pati* 
pinga,  Ilheos,  Ipoche,  Contas,  Duna,  and  some 
other  of  inferior  consequence.  Its  principal  settle- 
ments are  Victoria,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Jorge. 
5 For  account  of  the  Ilheos  Indians  of  Brazil,  see  ad* 
itional  matter  respecting  the  history,  &c.  of 
Brazil.] 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name,  or  Ya. 
St.  Jorge,  ll  is  rich,  and  situate  in  a  beautiful  and 
pleasant  bay.  It  is  small,  but  its  climate  is  good, 
although  rather  hot.  It  has  a  convent  of  monks 
of  San  Francisco,  another  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  a 
college  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  com* 
pany  of  Jesuits.  Its  territory  abounds  greatly  in 
Brazil  wood,  cotton,  sugar-canes,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  which  are  carried  by  sea  to  be  sold  at  Per* 
nambuco.  It  abounds  no  less  in  salt  and  fresh 
water  fish,  which  are  caught  in  a  lake  in  its  vici* 
nity,  three  leagues  in  length,  and  in  which  are 
found  many  manaties  or  sea  wolves.  It  has  a  fort  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  aud  a  small  garrison 
with  a  governor.  This  city  was  entirely  ruined  in 
the  last  century  [1700]  by  the  Vaymores  Indians. 
Near  it  passes  the  river  of  its  name ;  and  its  popu- 
lation consists  of  800  Portuguese  families.  It  is  93 
miles  to  the  it.  of  Puerto  S^uro,  and  about  1S6  to 
the  1.  w.  of  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  in  lat.  14^  3V  i. 
Long.  39°  42^ ». 

Ilheos,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom.  It  rises  in  the  tierra  of 
the  Qnirignges  Indians,  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
forming  at  its  month  a  great  andbeautifitl  port. 
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[Ilheo8|  an  island  of  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ilbeos.  Lat.  14^  ST  s. 
].on^.  39°  27'  w.] 

IiiiiE08,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  ri^cs  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  rivers  Fermoso  and  Tuna. 

I  i.H EOS,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  Gil. 

ILIMANI,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  cor- 
dillera  of  Peru,  in  the  province  and  corregimicnlo 
of  Cicasica  and  jurisdiction  of  La  Paz.  It  abounds 
jU)  greatly  in  gold,  mines  that  a  piece  of  it  having 
be;m  rent  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  in  1681,  immense 
j-irhes  were  extracted,  and  the  value  of  the  gold 
uncounted  to  eight  dollars  the  ounce.  Indeed,  not- 
withstanding much  gold  has  ever  since  been  con- 
iinaally  taken  away,  it  is  still  productive  of  many 
jnarks.     It  is  fourteen  leagues  from  La  Paz. 

ILIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
mienio  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  situate 
in  the  road  which  leads  down  from  Pop<'iyan. 

ILLAGUE,  a  river  of  the  district  of  6uadalab- 
quen  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  Valdivia. 

ILLAPEL,  a  settlement  and  real  of  the  gold 
mines  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Co- 
quimlx)  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  situate  to  the  e. 
of  the  town  of^San  Rafael  de  la  Rosa. 

Illapel,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom. 

ILLETRENA,  or  Sombrete,  a  settlement  and 
real  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  province  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya  in  N.  America.  It  is  of  a  mild  and 
healthy  temperature,  contains  nearly  500  families  of 
Spaniards,  Musteesj  Mulattoes,  and  Indians^  em- 
ployed in  the  labour  of.  the  mines,  which  in  former 
times  caused  it  to  be  a  rich  town  ;  but  at  present, 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  mines  are  filled  with 
water,  it  has  fallen  greatly  to  decay,  although  it  still 
retains  some  commerce.  It  is  the  residence  of  two 
royal  officers  who  preside  over  the  marking  of  the 
silver.  At  eight  leagues  distance,  in  the  royal  road 
which  leads  to  the  capital,  are  two  very  large 
estates,  which  are  rich  m  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands,  called  Los  M uleros  and  El  Cabazal.  It  is 
48  leagues  to  the  s.  e.  of  Guadalaxara,  in  lat.  24° 
10'.     Lon^.  263°  20'. 

ILLIMO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Saiia  in  Peru. 

ILLINHI,  a  mountain  of  the  Andes  in  Peru, 
to  the  w.  of  Cotopaxi,  the  top  of  which  is  cleft  in 
Iwa  places,  and  etermlly  covered  with  snow. 

ILLINOIS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  New  France 
or  Cjinada  in  N.  America,  who  dwell  in  the  vici- 
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nities  of  tlie  lake  and  of  the  river  of  its  muse 
having  also  the  nomination  of  Albinos,  which  sigl 
nifies  a  man  of  large  stature,  this  being  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  these  Indiabs,  in  comparison 
with  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.    They 
live  in  villages  far  separated  from  each  other,  ia 
marshy  plams  or   llanuras    bordering  upoa  the 
river,  and  amongst  woods  and  hills,  which  main- 
tain their  verdure  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year. 
The  territory  has  such  an  abundance  of  pasture, 
that  it  is  covered  with  large  and  small  cattle,  and 
with  every  kind  of  animal  of  the  chase.    Their 
settlements  are  lar^e,  and  their  cabins  constructed 
with  some  art,  bemg  of  an  oblong  figure,  covered 
with  reeds  so  closely  put  together  as  to  be  proof 
against  winds,  rain,  and  snow.     Each  cabin  con- 
tains five  or  six  habitations,  for  so  many  families, 
who  live  united  and  pacificallj  together.    The 
chief  settlement  may  amount  to  about  500  houses ; 
its  exterior  is  of  ordinary  appearance,  but  the  in- 
terior has  greater  signs  of  civilization,  and  under- 
neath some  of  the  cabins  are  cellars,  in  which  thej 
keep  their  maize,  roots,  and  desh  of  animals  canght 
in  the  chase ;  this  last  article  beii^g  their  principal 
food.     The  French  missionaries  of  the  Jesuits  re- 
duced these  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  though 
before  this  tirhe,  according  to  the  Father  Chark- 
voix,  there  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of 
Canada  savages  more  barbarous  or  of  worse  quali- 
ties ;  so  great  is  the  influence  of  Christianity  over 
the  mind,  and  such  was  the  astonishing^alteraiioa 
it  produced   amohgst  these  people.    They  were 
always  of  a  tractable  and  docde  nature,  but  at  (be 
same    time    cowardly,    treacherous,    inconstant, 
thievish,  brutal,  without  honour,  interested,  aban- 
doned to  all  kinds  of  excess,  and  the  most  shame- 
less   incontinence ;  this  last  vice    being,  indeed, 
most  common  to  all  the  other  Indians  of  Canada. 
They  are  courteous  and  afiiible  to  those  who  bare 
the  government  in  their  country,  and  testify  great 
.warmth  of  affection  towards  those  for  whom  they 
have  a  friendship  ;  but  they  are  extremely  cunning 
And  revengeful,  of  lofty  stature,  robust,  and  well 
made,  very  swarthy,  extremely  agile  and  dexter- 
ous in  bodilv  exercises,  and  much  given  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  chase.     They  have  many  wives; 
but    in   order  to   avoid  dissensions,  they  prefer 
marrying  their  sisters  and  near  relations ;  and  of 
these  they  are  so  jealous,  that  thcv  put  them  to  death 
at  the  mere  suspicion  of  infidelity.     This  nation 
extends  itself  not  only  the  whole  length  of  the  river 
of  its  name,  but  for  a  great  extent  along  the  Ml* 
sispi  on  either  shore.      The  Illinois  and  the  Mi«- 
rnesis  or  Meames  live  mixed  together  in  one  spot, 
called  the  Fork ;  which  is  formed  by  the  conflux 
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efifae  river  MeaDie  with  another  running  in  a  «• 
direction  from  the  FiFteen-miIesjportage,ivhich  isbe» 

.  tween  this  river  and  the  river  St.  Joseph,  running 
into  the  lake  Michigan.  At  the  conflux  of  the 
river  St.  Mary's  with  the  Meame,  and  near  the  said 
Forks,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Meame,  stands  Fort 
Mcame,  now  called  Fort  Wayme ;  and  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  river  stands  the  village  of  Meame  or 
Miami,  which  at  some  distance  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  fortress.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  pfdisade, 

.  a  certain  indication  that  it  has  been  an  entrench- 
ment of  the  Illinois  or  Miamesis.  At  the  foot  of 
this  village  is  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
surrounded  by  many  other  fertile  and  delightful 
islands ;  and  in  the  largest  of  these  is  a  settlement, 
where  the  cacique  or  chief  resides.  Neither  of 
these  nations  manifest  any  valour  or  discipline  in 
their  combats.  They  make  an  irregular  attack, 
but  with  great  impetuosity  and  dreadful  shouts ; 
but  directly  one  of  them  falls,  the  rest  fly  in  dis- 
order, seeking  security  in  flight.  Their  principal* 
Erowess  is  manifested  in  ambuscades,  and  they 
ave  the  patience  to  remain  in  this  manner  for 
eight  or  nine  days,  that  in  the  end  they  .may  have 

.  an  opportunity  of  killing  or  making  captive  the 
passmg  enemy.  When  any  of  tneir  combats 
against  another  nation  has  met  with  a  successfol 
termination,  they  order  their  march  so  that  they 
may  arrive  at  tneir  settlement  just  before  niffbt- 
fall,  and  forming  themselves  in  order  to  make  their 
entry,  send  before  them  a  chief  to  give  notice  of 
their  fortune,  of  the  spml,  and  the  number  of  pri- 
soners they  have  made ;  and  after  this  they  enter 
with  great  testimonies  of  joy,  singing  songs  expres- 
sive of  victory,  and  dancing ;  but  if  they  may 
have  been  defeated,  they  enter  in  the  day-time, 
and  in  place  of  joyful  acclamations,  they  signify 
their  misfortune  by  notes  of  sorrow  and  bowlings; 
and  then  retiring  to  their  cabins  brood  in  sullen 
silence  over  their  disasters. 

[Ii.MNois,  a  large  navigalile  river  of  the  N.  W. 
Territory,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Plein  and  Theakiki,  in  lat.  41"  43'  w.'  Long.  86° 
35'  70«  This  noble  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  after 
running  u  serpentine  s,  w.  course,  through  an  ex- 
tensive country  of  rich,  fertile  land,  and  receiving 
a  vast  mimbcr  of  rivers  from  SO  to  100  yards  wide, 
which  are  navigable  for  bouts  from  15  to  J80 
miles,  approaches  within  five  miles  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  from  thence  running  e.  about  12  miles,  it 
pays  its  tribute  by  a  mouth  400  yards  wide,  in  lat. 
3SP  40'».  and  in  long.  90^  12^  w. ;  opposite  the  large 
cave,  100  miles  above  the  Ohio  and  IS  above  the 
M  issouri.  The  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois, 
particularly  those  on  the  s,  e.  side,  are  perhaps  as 
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fertile  as  any  part  of  N.  America.  They  produce 
in  the  most  luxuriant  plenty  wheat,  rye,  Indian 
corn,  peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  grapes, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  dyeing  roots,  m^cinal 

{fiants,  &c.  Here  also  grow  large  forests  of  hie- 
;ory,  oak,  cedar,  mulberry  trees.  Sec,  Savannas, 
or  natural  meadows,  are  both  numerous  and  exten- 
sive. In  the  forests  are  great  variety  of  animals, 
as  buffaloes,  deer,  &c. ;  and  in  the  rivers  arc  plenty 
of  fish,  particularly  cat,  carp,  and  perch,  of  aa 
enormous  size.    Such  is  the  abundance  of  wild 

f  rapes  in  this  country,  that  in'  the  year  1769,  the 
'rench  planters  upon  this  river  made  above  1 10 
hogsheads  of  strong  wine  from  these  grapes.  Oa 
the  n.  w*  side  of  this  river  is  a  coal  mine,  which 
extends  for  half  a  mile  along  the  middle  of  its 
banks ;  and  about  the  same  distance  below  the  coal 
mine  are  two  salt  ponds,  100  yards  in  circnmfe- 
rence^  and  several  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is 
stagnant  and  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  but  the  French 
and  natives  make  a  ^ood  salt  from  it.  The  Illinois 
furnishes  a  communic«ition  with  lake  Michigan,  by 
Chicago  river,  between  which  and  the  Illinois  are 
two  portages,  the  length  of  which  do  ndt  exceed 
•four  miles.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  from 
the  source  of  Theakiki,  which  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river  St.  Joseph,  opposite  to  fort 
St.  Joseph  on  the  n.  is  280  miles.  The  Indians 
have  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  in  1795,  a  tract  of  land  18  miles  square, 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  ;  also  a  tract 
six  miles  square,  at  the  Old  Piarias  fort  and  viUage 
near  tlic  s.  end  of  Illinois  lake.  By  the  census  of 
1810,  the  population  of  this  territorial  govern- 
ment amounted  to  ld,88S  souls.  The  aforesaid 
lake  is  only  a  dilatation  of  the  river,  and  is  situated 
about  140  miles  below  the  source  of  Theakiki,  and 
43  below  the  Salt  ponds.  It  is  16  miles  long,  and 
five  miles  broad  in  the  middle.] 

ILLOMAS,  S.Pedro  db,  a  settlemsnt  of  the 
province  and  correginnento  of  Condesuyos  de 
Arepuipa  in  PerU|  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its 
capital. 

ILO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corregt" 
miento  of  Moquelieca  in  Peru.  It  has  a  small  port, 
and  is  in  lat.  17°  35' J. 

Ilo,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  this  province  and 
kingdom;  one  of  those  which  form  the  former 
port. 

Ilo,  a  large  and  fertile  valley  of  the  same  pro^ 
vince  and  corregimiento. 

ILUCI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go^ 
Temment  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Paran&,  between  those  of  Japeribuy  and  Gua- 
napay. 
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IMANURABA,  a  selUement  of  the  proviuoe 
and  government  of  Gnayana  or  Noeva  Andalncia ; 
aitnate  between  the  riven  Caura  and  Amy. 

IMARE,  PuNTA  DE,  a  point  on  the  n.  e. 
coast  of  the  island  Trinidad,  near  its  e.  extremity. 

IMASSA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govem- 
flientof  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  rises-in  the  province  of  Lnya  and  ChiU 
laos  in  Pern,  and  enters  the  Maranon. 

IMATACA,  SiERBA  DE,  in  the  province  and 
government  oif  Cumani.  It  runs  5.  e.  between  the 
rivers  Orinoco  and  Cujnni. 

IMATO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of  the 
Naunas  Indians,  runs  n.  and  miters  the  MaraiSon, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gran  Caqueti. 

fllATUCARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  government  of  Quito. 
It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Pampas  Indians, 
from  a  lake  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Ubay 
and  Marmor^  ,Grande,  runs  n.  and  enters  tiie 
former. 

IMAYOSA,  a  small  river  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains wnich  lie  between  the  river  Beni  and  Mar- 
mor6,  runs  e.  and  empties  itself  into  a  great  lake 
which  is  near  the  last  of  (he  aforesaid  rivers,  and 
afterwards  into  another  lake  which  is  formed  close 
by,  issuing  from  this  to  join  the  last  mentioned 
river. 

IMBABURA,   a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 

Srovince  and  correeimiento  of  Ibarra  in  the  king- 
om  of  Quito,  to  the  s.  e.  Its  top  is  cantittually 
covered  with  snow,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  a  vol- 
cano. It  has  upon  its  skirts  some  small  lakes,  and 
from  the  waters  which  run  from  these  is  formed 
the  grand  lake  of  San  Pablo.  This  mountain  is  in 
lat.  15'  n. 

IMBAU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
-captainship  of  Rey  in  Bnusil.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Aboreda 
dels. 

IM£UI,  a  large  lake  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
ibrmed  by  an  arm  of  the  river  San  Pedro,  on  the 
sea-shore,  very  near  to  the  extremity  of  that  coast 
or  cape  Santa  Maria,  which  forms  the  mouth  of 
the  river  La  Plata. 

IMERUCA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cuman&,  near  the  shore  of  the  river 
Orinoco,  to  the  s.  e.  of  the  town  of  San  Fer- 
sando. 

IMIRATABA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Joanes  or  Ifarajo,  on  the  coast  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil;  situate  at  the  point  of  Maguari^ 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  arm  of  the  river  of  Las  Ama- 
aonas. 

IMPERIAL,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
founded  by  Pedro  de  Vddivia,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Cauten,  which  washes  it  on  the  $.  part,  on  a 
shelving  rock  four  leagues  from  the  S.  sea,  in  155L 
It  is  situate  in  a  spot  where  it  enjoys  the  most  fer- 
tile soil  and  best  climate  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  once  large,  rich,  and  opulent,  and  a  head 
of  a  bishopric  erected  by  Pius  IV.  in  1564;  its 
first  bishop  having  Ix^n  Don  JFr.  Antonio  de  San 
MigueU  a  religious  observer  of  San  Francisco,  but 
in  16%  its  see  was  removed  to  the  church  of  La 
Concepcion.  In  1599  the  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Araucanos  Indians ;  a-id  since 
that  time  it  has  not  been  able  to  recover  its  former 
splendour,  and  remains  reduced  to  a  miserable 
village  with  very  few  inhabitants,  notwilhstandtag 
that  it  is  still  notorious  for  its  fine  gold  mines,thougn 
indeed  these  are  never  worked.  It  has  two  coa« 
vents  of  monks,  one  of  San  Francisco,  the  other 
of  La  Merced.  Some  geographers  make  mention 
of  this  city  as  no  longer  existing;  but  these  aie 
mistaken.  It  is  situate  3SH  miles  s.  s.  e.  from 
Santiago,  1 12  t.  from  Conception,  and  5S1 1. 
from  Gnquirabo  or  La  Serena,  in  long.  13^  £0'tr. 
and  lat.  SSP  AV  i.  [See  index  to  additioaal 
matter  respecting. Chile,  Chap.  IV.] 

Imperial,  a  river  in  the  same  kingdom,  which 
rises  in  the  district  of  Mognega,  runs  many  teagoei 
w.  collecting  the  waters  of  infinite  other  streami, 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Tirah&  ami  the 
Budy. 

IMUES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  tor- 
regimenf.0  oi'  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

IMUNCINA,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  n.  of  Parani,  runs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Xerez ;  and 
eight  leagues  beyond,  and  five  below  the  river 
Aniembi,  enters  by  the  ».  into  the  Parana,  in 
lat.  I9'4(ys. 

IMURI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana.;  situate  to 
the  5.  of  the  settlement  of  Cocospera,  on  the  shore 
of  a  river. 

INACOREQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Carabaya  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

INAGUA,  Grande,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea; 
situate  to  then,  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

Inagua,  another  island,  called  Pequtna  or 
Small,  to  distinguisli  it  from  the  former.  It  is  close 
to  the  same ;  and  they  are  both^  one  and  the  oih^, 
well  known  by  navigatonk 
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In  AGO  A,  a  bay  in  the  larger  of  the  aforesaid 
islands,  on  the  tp.  coast,  and  opposite  the  »•  n*  e. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

INAHUAYA,  Vallede,  a  valley  in  the  pro- 
Tince  and  corregimiento  of  Carabaya,  between  the 
rivefs  Amentata  and  Inambari. 

INAMBARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ccrregiimetito  of  Carabaya  in  Pern ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Coasa. 

Inambari,  a  large  river  of  Peru.  It  rises  in 
the  province  of  San  Gal&n,  near  the  settlement  of 
Peh*chuco,  runs  fi.  forming  various  curves,  in 
Trhich  it  collects  the  waters  of  several  others,  enters 
the  Perenc,  in  a  very  abundant  stream,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caxamarqutlla,  and  according  to  Don 
Cosme  Bueno,  etnpties  itielt  in  the  Veayale. 

INAMBU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  runs  s.  in  a  tolerably  large  stream, 
and  enters  the  Rio  Negro,  between  the  Abnara  and 
the  Maravia. 

INAQUl  rO.    S€«  Anaquito. 

[INATTENDU£  Island,  (the  Gower  island 
of  Carteret),  so  nami'd  bv  Surville,  lies  on  the  n. 
side  of  the  islands  of  Arsacides,  8^  4'  e.  of  port 
Praslin.l 

IN  A  0  A  BU,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  is  formed  oy  a  desague  or  waste- 
water of  the  great  river  Caqueti,  is  large  and  near 
the  shore  of  the  same,  and  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Marahi. 

INAUBI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  Parani,  between  the  rivers  Aguarauand  Uru- 
guay Chico. 

iKCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  eorre^ 
gimiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Naranjal. 

Inca,  Jardines  del,  another  s^ement,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Chucuito  in  Peru ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  ^reat  lake  Titicaca. 

Inca,  alakeof  theprovmce  and  con-egimienio 
of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  close  to  the 
source  of  the  river  Quillol^. 

Inoa,  a  bridge  in  Chile,  which  is  nothing  but 
a  large  mountain  cut  through  by  the  river  Men- 
doza.  This  mountain  principally  consists  of 
gypsum  ;  and  large  clusters  of  beautiful  stalactites, 
formed  by  the  crystallization  of  that  substance,  are 
suM)ended  from  the  arch  of  the  bridge. 

INCAHUASI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregindenio  of  Castro  Vireyiia  in  Peru ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  La  Sal. 

INCASAM  ANCA,  ao  island  of  the  hike  Uma« 
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inarca,  in  the  province  and  corregimiffiio  of  Oma* 
snyosinPeru. 

INCH  A,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Rispa- 
niota  or  St.  Domingo. 

INCOGNITA,  Tie  It  R  A,  a  comirj  of  the 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  extending  from 
the  island  of  Monmouth  as  far  as  the  metro  ot 
mountain  of  Las  Lomas. 

INCOGNITO,  Rio,  a  river  in  the  provhice 
and  government  of  La  Louisiana.  It  runs  9.  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  that  of 
San  Andres. 

Incognito,  Rio,  another,  a  small  river  in  the 
same  province  and  government.  It  also  runs  f. 
to  the  sea,  in  the  bay  of  San  Andres  and  that  of  San 
Joseph. 

IlVCURIS,  or  Incuribs,  a  barbarous  nation 
of  Indians,  who  dwell  in  the  woods  to  the  s.  of 
the  river  Maraiion.  It  is  in  continual  warfiire 
with  the  nation  of  Las  Aguas,  and  is  known  also 
by  the  names  of  Inuris  and  Zapas. 

INCUYACHI,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  akaldla  mayor  of  Tonal& 
in  Nueva  Espafia. 

INDAPARAPEO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Tarimbaro,  and  alcaldla  mayor  of 
Valladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me« 
choac&n ;  situate  on  an  extensive  lofly  ground, 
which  on  the  s.  is  bounded  bv  the  sierra  del  real  of 
Ozumatlan.  It  contains  56  fiimilies  of  Spaniards, 
JtfusleeSj  and  Mulattoes,  and  88  Indians.  It  it 
five  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

INDAQUJES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  da 
Granada;  situate  at  the  head  and  sonrce  of  the 
great  river  of  La  Magdalana. 

INDEHEE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Tepeguana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Viscaya; 
situate  between  those  of  Tepeguana  and  Cerro 
Grordo. 

[INDEPENDENCE  Mount  is  situated  on  the 
strait  through  which  the  waters  of  lake  George 
and  East  bay  flow  into  lake  Champlain,  in  the 
n.  w.  part  of  the  town  of  Orwell  in  Rutland  coun 
ty,  Vermont,  and  opposite  to  Ticondero^.] 

[INDIAN  Bay  lies  on  the  »•  side  of  Bonavista 
bay,  in  Newfoundland  island.] 

[Indiak  Old  Town,  a  town  in  Lincoln  coun- 
ty, in  the  district  of  Maine,  situated  on  an  island 
in  Penobscot  river,  just  above  the  Great  falls, 
and  about  30  miles  below  the  Forks.  Here  are 
about  100  families,  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  ^the 
remains  of  the  F^nobsccyt- tribe,  and  the  only  In- 
dians who  reside  in  the  district  of  Maine.  They 
live  together  in  a  regular  society,  and  are  in- 
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creasing  in  number ;  the  sachems  having  laid  an 
injunction  on  the  young  people  to  marry  early. 
In  a  former  war,  this  tribe  had  their  lands  taken 
from  them  ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ame« 
rican  revolutioni  the  provincial  congress  granted 
them  a  tract  of  land,  12  miles  wide,  mterscctcd  in 
the  middle  by  the  river.  They  have,  a  ri^ht,  in 
preference  to  any  other  tribe,  to  hunt  anafish  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Penobscot  extends. 
In  their  town  is  a  decent  church  with  a  bell ;  and 
a  priest  resides  among  them  to  administer  the  or- 
dinances.] 

[Indian  Orchard,  a  tract  of  land  in  North- 
ampton county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  zo.  side  of 
Delaware  river,  on  the  river  Lexawacsein.] 

[Indian  liiver,  or  Cypress  Swamp,  lies  partly 
in  tlie  states  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  This 
morass  extends  six  miles  from  e.  to  w.  and  nearly 
12  from  n.  to  s.  including  an  area  of  nearly  50,000 
acres  of  land.  The  whole  of  this  swamp  is  a  high 
and  level  bason,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly 
the  highest  land  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  False 
cape,  at  the  mouth  of  Indian  river,  and  the  n.  e. 
part  of  Cedar  neck,  is  in  lat.  38®  35'  15^  n.  and 
m  miles  5.  of  the  light-house  at  cape  Henlopen. 
Cedar  swamp  contains  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
trees,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.] 

[Indian  River,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  £.  Florida,  rises  a  short  distance  from  the  sea* 
coast,  and  runs  from  n.  to  s,  forming  a  kind  of 
inland  passage  for  many  miles  along  the  coast. 
It  is  also  called  Rio  Ays,  and  has  on  the  n,  side 
of  its  mouth  the  point  £1  Palmer,  on  the  s.  that  of 
the  Leech.     Lat.  27^  30'  n.     Lone.  80^  40'  ».] 

[Indian  River,  district  of  Maine,  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea,  between  Chandler's  and  Pleasant 
fiver.'J  ' 

E Indian  Island.     See  Penobscot  River.] 
Indian  Town,  in  Maryland,  a  village  situated 
on  Indian  creek,  on  the  s.  e.  bank  of  Choptank 
river,  and  in  Dorchester  county,  three  miles  s.  w. 
of  Newmarket.] 

[Indian  Town,  a  small  post«town  of  N.  Caro« 
lina,  10  miles  from  Sawyers  ferry,  and  33  from 
Edenton.] 

[INDIANA,  a  territory  in  Virginia,  lying  be- 
tween Ohio  river  and  the  Laurel  mountain,  con- 
taining about  3i  millions  of  acres.  It  is  nearly  of 
a  triangular  form,  and  extends  in  length  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line  to  the  waters  of  the  Little  Kan- 
haway.  It  was  granted  to  Samuel  Wharton,  Wil- 
liam Trent,  and  Oeorge  Morgan,  Esquires,  and  a 
few  other  persons,  in  the  year  1768,  by  the  Sha- ' 
wanese,  Delaware,  and  Huron  tribes  of  Indians, 
as  a  compensation  for  losses  to  the  amount  of 
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85,916/.  lOs.  Sd.  currency,  which  these  people 
bad  sustained  by  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
in  the  year  1763.  It  is  a  valuable  tract  of  land ; 
but  the  title  of  the  proprietors,  though  pronounced 
good  by  a  committee  of  congress  in  1782,  b  at 
present  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  the  re?o- 
iution. 

By  the  cepsus  of  1810,  the  population  of  this 
territorial  government  amounted  to  34,520  souls.] 

[IND1AN£,  a  small  harbour  in  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton.] 

INDIANS,  a  general  name  given  to  all  the 
aborigines  of  the  Indies  or  America.  They  are 
scattered  over  an  extent  of  two  prodigious  conti« 
nents,  and  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  na* 
tions  and  tribes,  differiiu;  very  little  from  each 
other  in  their  customs  and  modes  of  life ;  all  form- 
ing a  lively  picture  of  the  most  remote  antiqnitj. 
The  Indians  are  of  a  straight  stature,  and  taller 
than  the  generality  of  other  nations ;  are  robost, 
and  of  a  constitution  as  well  equal  to  temporary 
exertion,  as  to  surmount  the  continuance  of  tbe 

freatest  hardships  and  labours.  They  ha?e  the 
ead  a  little  flat,  the  features  re^^ular,  the  aspect 
ferocious,  and  the  hair  Ions,  black,  and  strong, 
like  a  horse's  tail.  They  nave  no  beards,  ami 
their  skin  is  of  an  obscure  red.  When  the  Euro- 
peans  discovered  their  countries,  tliey  found  thena* 
tives  quite  naked,  save  in  what  the  civilised  na- 
tions  hold  indispensable.  They  are  all  of  an  nni- 
form  appearance,  muscular,  but  thin^  whilst  tbeii 
education  teaches  them  only  to  adapt  their  bodies 
to  the  modes  of  life  they  are  to  follow,  and  their 
minds  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  greatest  calamities. 
Their  uniform  occupation  is  the  chase  and  war; 
agriculture  they  leave  to  the  care  of  the  women,  and 
commerce  they  despise.  When  the  chase  is  over, 
and  which  they  follow  with  consummate  skill  and 
ingenuity,  and  that  they  have  heaped  together  their 
provisions,  they  pass  their  time  in  the  greatest  in- 
dolence, sleep  one  half  of  the  day,  and  the  other 
sing  and  dance  with  little  decency,  and  eat  and 
drink  beyond  all  limits.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans,  they  were  not  acquainted  with  any  frr* 
mentcd  liquor ;  but  since  that  time,  dninkenneM 
has  ever  been  the  sole  object  of  their  ambition.  In 
&ct,  they  are  scarcely  ever  sober,  and  will  lie  ex* 
tended  upon  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  incle* 
mency  of  the  weather  and  to  the  greatest  disorders : 
such,   however,  as  refrain  from  this  pernicious 

Eractice  live  to  an  old  age,  enjoying  a  life  full  of 
ealth  and  vigour. 

Their  general  character  is  to  be  ferocious,  al- 
ways serious  and  melancholy,  respectful  to  tboiie 
in  their  presence,  and  particubirly  so  to  elders* 
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Thej  are  of  a  cold  iemperament,  and  never  speak 
without  meditating  much  on  what  they  have  to 
say,  and  stopping  till  others  have  finished ;  so  that 
they  find  great  fault  with  the  vivacity  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, who  are  in  the  habit  of  interrupting  each 
other,  and  speaking  at  the  same  time.  In  their 
juntas  and  councils  they  observe  great  silence  and 
veneration  for  age,  capacity,  and  merit;  and 
no  one  is  more  regardful  of  the  laws  of  hospitality 
than  the  Indian  :  but  with  their  enemies  they  are 
implacable  and  crud,  and  dissemble  their  anger 
under  the  mask  of  friendship  till  they  find  an  op- 
portunity of  executing  their  vengeance:  nor^  will 
time  deaden  tlieir  animosity,  for  they  will  seek 
their  enemy  after  the  lapse  of  years,  travelling  to 
great  distances,  impeded  neither  by  the  asperity  of 
the  mountains  and  deserts,  the  dread  of  wild  beasts, 
nor  the  impetuosity  of  torrents  :  th^  are  in  such 
a  case  alike  insensible  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  j  and  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst,  that 
they  may  glut  themselves  with  his  flesh.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  are  not  captious,  but  will  sub- 
mit quietly  to  affronts  and  insults.  Liberty,  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  is  their  ruling  passion  ;  and  for 
it  they  sacrifice  all;  leading,  upon  the  whole,  a  life 
replete  with  misery  and  wretchedness.  Although 
the  women  bear  the  weight  of  domestic  drudgery 
and  labour  in  general,  yet  are  they  much  re- 
spected. Some  nations  tolerate  polygamy,  but  this 
is  not  common  to  all.  It  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  although  some  of  them  are  so  incre« 
dibly  stupid  that  they  appear  rather  like  brutes 
than  rational  beings,  and  even  wanting  at  times 
the  iastinct  of  the  lormer,  others  have  been  found  to 
possess  a  nice  and  lively  discrimination,  and  to 
have  well  formed  ideas. 

If  the  total  indifference  of  the  Indian  to  temporal 
things  were  balanced  by  a  corresponding  regard  to 
spiritual,  they  might  well  be  called  happy ;  for 
they  enjoy  an  undisturbed  tranquillity  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  prosperous  or  unfortunate.  Their 
vesture  is  humble ;  if  it  is  torn  by  accident,  it 
concerns  them  not,  nor  do  they  even  desire  a  better. 
They  despise  riches  and  authority,  and  it  is  equal  to 
them  whether  they  be  a  cacique  or  a  vassal ; 
and  for  this  reason  there  is  no  reciprocal  esteem 
amongst  them.  Their  food  is  not  less  simple  than 
their  vesture ;  and,  in  short,  nothing  can  move  or 
excite  them,  nor  can  they  be  stimulated  by  fear, 
or  obliged  by  force.  So  invincible  is  their  stupidity, 
and  so  contented  are  they  with  their  lot,  that  no  en- 
deavours can  instruct  them  ;  so  slow,  that  it  is  com- 
mon to  say  of  a  work  which  is  of  little  moment, 
but  which  will  take  much  time,  that  it  is  the  labour 


of  an  Indian  ;  since  they  will,  in  making  carpets, 
quilts,  and  other  articles,  actually  count  the  threads 
one  by  one.  They  are  naturally  of  a  mechanical 
turn,  and  would,  without  instruction,  make  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  arts.  Tliey  marry, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  servants  in  their 
wives,  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  ;  namely, 
spinning,  making  shirts  and  shoes,  dressing  the 
food,  preparing  the  maize,  baking  the  rice,  and 
making  chicha;  whilst  they  squat  do\vn  (this  being 
their  general  posture)  before  the  fire,  without  mov- 
ing but  io  eat.  If  any  traveller  loses  his  way,  and 
arrives  at  the  cabin,  they  hide  themselves,  and  tell 
their  wives  to  say  that  thev  are  not  at  home  ;  and 
although  all  that  you  might  require  of  them  were 
that  they  should  attend  you  only  for  half  a  quarter 
of  a  league,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  ac- 
quiesce. 

Their  habitations  are  small,  the  fire-place  is  in 
the  middle,  and  they  live  with  the  animals  which 
they  keep,  holding  in  great  esteem  the  dogs,  and  * 
seldom  having  less  about  them  than  three  or  four* 
The  bed  consists  of  two  or  three  sheep-skins,  with- 
out any  thing  else  whatever.  They  sleep  huddled 
together,  ana  always  without  undressing.  Super- 
stition is  general  amongst  them ;  it  is  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  They  believe  auguries  and  divi- 
nations, and  are  so  infatuated  that  it  is  difficult  io 
Eersuade  them  of  their  error,  and  to  make  them  em- 
race  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  indeed,  when  this 
is  the  case,  they  are  prompted  to  it  by  mere  cere- 
mony, or  from  fear  of  chastisement. 

Sach  is  the  general  character  of  the  Indians,  al- 
though in  the  settlements  of  the  missions  of  Para- 
guay, and  amongst  those  who  have  been  educated 
amongst  the  Spaniards  in  the  province  of  Quito 
and  other  parts,  there  are  some  civilized,  intelligent 
in  the  arts,  and  regular  followers  of  their  religion, 
these  being  called  Ladinos.  The  disease  of  the 
small-pox,  which  was  unknown  to  them  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  which  they  have  ex* 
perienced  every  six  or  seven  years,  has  destroyed 
millions ;  and  when  it  occurs,  death  is  almost  in- 
evitable, and  whole  settlements  are  swept  off  at 
once.  As  it  is  not  possible  io  reduce  under  one 
article  the  whole  history  of  the  Indians,  whoever 
wishes  to  be  further  instructed  concerning  tliem, 
may  consult  the  chronologer  Antonio  de  Herrera. 
Fr.  Gregorio  Garcia,  Don  Antonio  dc  UUoa,  and 
the  Father  Laffiteau.  [See  also  description  of 
the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  other  islands,  in  tliis 
work.] 

[We  consider  the  account  of  the  Indians,  given 
by  Alcedo^  relating  exclusively  to.tnose  inhabiting 
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[S.  America|Or  such  parts  as  comprise  theSpanbh 
colonies. 

Some  writers  have  conjectured  the  number  of 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  or  Indians,  in  Americai 
to  be  under  8,500,000;  but  this  we  conceive 
to  be  cgregiousiy  under  the  mark;  and  can 
only  account  for  the  falsity  of  the  calculation  from 
the  little  genuine  intelligence  those  writers  pos- 
sessed of  every  thin^  respecting  the  *.  continent. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, the  island  of  Hispaniola  alone  contained  at 
least  1,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  Bartholomew  de 
las  Casas  estimated  the  number  at  3,000,000  ;  and 
millions  were  said  to  be  buried  in  the  mines,  or 
hunted  to  death  by  the  Spaniards,  both  oa  the 
islands  and  continent. 

In  the  12.  parts  of  America,  numbers  were  doubt- 
less destroyed  in  forming  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
French  colonies  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ruptures 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  very  few 
comparatively  perished  by  war.     Famine,  and  its 
companion  the  pestilence,  frequently  destroy  whole 
tribes.     The  diseases  also  introduced  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  made  great  havoc.-  The  spirituous 
liquors,  in  the  use  of  which  they  have  been  ini- 
tiated by  the  whites,  prove  perhaps  most  of  all  re- 
pugnant to  population.    They  waste  as  the  Euro- 
peans advance,  they  moulder  away,  and  disappear. 
The  most  numerous  tribes  are  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  settlements  of  the  whites  ;  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
All  the  nations  ».  of  lake  Superior,  and  those  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  use  only  bows  and  arrows ; 
so  that  when  their  scattered  situation  is.considered, 
the  various  customs  and  superstitions  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reconcile,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce unity  of  action,  and  what  a  small  proportion 
of  them  have  the  apparatus,  or  understand  the  use 
of  musketry,  or  {xissess  resources  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  lasting  hostilities  against  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  even 
partial  defeats  of  the  federal  troops  will  hasten  their 
ruin,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  dexterity  and 
intrepidity  which  they  exhibited  in  several  actions 
with  the  regular  troops  in  the  late  war.     But  this 
neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  the  wish  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States ;  they  ought  to  teach 
them  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  curb  the  exorbi- 
tant lust  of  farther  extent  of  territory, 

A  list  of  Indian  tribes,  in  Imlay*s  History  of 
Kentucky,  makes  the  aggregate  number  less  thaa 
60,000  who  inhabit  the  country  from  the  gulf  of 
MexicO|  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
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ffulf  of  St.  Lawrence^  ud  as  fea  m.u  the  oovntiy 
has  been  generally  explored  ;  that  is,  to  the  haad 
water  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  thence  a  good 
way  up  the  Missouri,  and  between  that  river  and 
Santa  Fe. 

The  population  of  the  Indian  nations  in  the  #• 
parts  oi  the  United  States,  somewhat  ditkreai  fiom 
Imlay,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Purcell,  who  resided 
among  them  in  1780,  as  follows : 

Gun-men.     TokJ. 
Muscogeesy  commonly  called 

Creeks, 
Chactaws, 
ChickasawSy 
Cherokees, 
Catabaws, 

13,616  42,033 
The  above  Red  nations  have  increased  in  a  unall 
degree  since  the  general  peace  estaUishod  among 
them  in  1777.  The  whites  incorporated  among 
them  are  few  in  number,  and  lead  a  vagabond  life, 
going  from  tribe  to  tribe  as  their  restless  disposition 
leads  them.  The  increase  of  population  is  con* 
siderably  checked  by  the  quantities  of  adulterated 
and  poisonous  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  vene- 
real distemper,  introduced  among  them  by  the 
whites. 

Major-general  Anthony  Wavne  put  an  end  to 
the  destructive  war  with  the  Indians,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  concluded  at  Greenville, 
Aug.  3,  1795,  which  was  ratified  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  Dec.  22,  J795.  The  Indian 
tribes  signed  the  treaty  in  the  following  order: 
^yandots,  Delawarcs,  Shawanoes,  Ottawas,  Chi* 

Sawas,  Ottawa,  Patawatames  of  the  river  of  St. 
oseph,  Patawatames  of  Huron,  Miamies,  Miamis 
and  Eel  River,  Eel  River  tribe,  Miamis, Kickapoos 
and  Kaskaskias,  Delawares  of  Sandusky,  and  some 
of  the  Six  Nations  living  at  Sandusky.  These  In- 
dians ceded  to  the  United  States  various  tracts  of 
land  from  two  to  12  miles  square,  near  thedifieient 

Sosts  in  the  N.  W.  Territory.  The  United  States 
elivered  to  the  Indian  tribes  above  named  goods 
to  the  value  of  80,000  dollars ;  and  agreed  to  de- 
liver in  goods  to  the  value  of  9500  dollars  annu- 
ally, for  ever.  The  portion  which  each  tribe  is 
\o  receive  will  be  seen  ui  the  account  of  the  parti, 
cular  nation  or  tribe. 

Little  is  yet  known  of  the  Indians  in  the  interior 
parts  of  N.  America.  In  1792,  Mr.  Stewart,  said 
to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  British  court,  returned 
from  four  years  travels  through  the  hitherto  unex- 
plored  regions  to  the  w.  Taking  h  is  coune  w.  s. ».] 
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ffrom  the  posfa  on  (he  lakes,  be  penetrated  to  the 
bead  cf  tne  Missouri,  and  from  thence  due  w.  to 
vfUbin  500  mil<*8  of  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
He  jirined  the  interior  Indians  in  several  battles 
aptinst  the  Shore  Indians  :  all  which  coming  .short 
of  his  olyject,  the  procuring  a  peace,  so  that  he 
might  explore  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea ;  after 
some  stay,  he  returned  nearly  by  the  same  route 
he  had  pursued  hi  going  out.  Beyond  the  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Stewart  met  wjth  many  powerful  na« 
lions,  in  general  hospitable  and  courteous.  The 
Indian  nations  he  visited  w.  appeared  to  be  a  po- 
lished and  civilized  people,  having  towns  regu- 
larly built,  and  being  in  a  state  of  society  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  Europeans,  and  only 
wanting  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  to  be  perfectly  so. 
Thpy  are  always  clad  in  skins  cut  in  an  elegant 
manner,  and  in  many  respects  preferable  to  the 
garments  in  use  among  the  i^hites.  Adjacent  to 
these  nations  is  a  vast  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
nmy  he  called  the  Alleghany  of  the  w.  parts  of 
America,  and  serves  as  a  iMirrier  against  the  too 
frequent  incursions  of  theCoa^t  Indians,  who  enter- 
tain a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  nations  and  tribes  in- 
habiting the  country  e.  of  the  mountains.  See 
XJwiT'  11  Statfs.J 

INDIAS,  OccioBNTALcs,  a  name  given  to 
America,  to  diuinguish  it  from  the  £.  Indies  of 
Asia  ;  the  former  being  to  the  w.  the  latti*r  to  the 
e«  of  Europe.  This  name  owes  its  origin  to  the 
solicitude  of  the  first  discoverers  of  America,  who 
united  the  one  India  with  the  other,  although  in 
fact  they  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  half 
the  circumference  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  See 
article  AnKKiCA. 

I^It  is  almo.'^t  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the 
English  acceptation  of  the  term  West  ladies  is  to- 
tally different  from  that  of  our  author.  With  us 
it  means  only  certain  islands  of  the  vd.  hemisphere. 
See  Wb»»t  Indies.] 

Series  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Indies. 

This  dignity  was  created  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Em]ieror  Charles  Y.  by  his  Holiness  Clement 
VII.  in  1524. 

1.  Don  Antonio  de  Roxas,  bishop  of  Mallorca, 
tutor  to  the  infant  Don  Fernando,  who  was  afler- 
vrards  emperor,  bishop  of  Granada,  and  president 
of  the  council  of  Castilla. 

2.  Don  Fernando  Niiode  Guevara,  archbishop 
and  president  of  Granada,  and  bidiop  of  Si- 
guenza. 

S.  Don  Antonio  de  Fonsera,  bishop  of  Pam- 
plona, and  president  of  Castilla. 

4.  Don  Juan  de  Guzman,  archdeacon  of  Gua- 
dalazara,  canon  of  th#  i^oly  church  of  Tol^o^ 
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principal  religious  attendant,  almoner  and  head 
chaplain  of  the  Kings  Don  Felipe  II.  and  III. 

5.  Don  Juan  Baptista  de  Acevedo,  bishop  of 
Valladofid,  inquisitor-general,  and  president  of 
CastiHa. 

6.  Don  Pedro  Manso,  oidor  of  Pamplona  and 
of  Granada,    alcalde  of  the  court,  president  of 
Valladolid,  and  afterwards  of  the  council  of  Cas- 
tilla, archbishop  of   Cesarea;  elected  patriarch  ' 
in  1609. 

7.  Don  Diego  de  Guzman,  canon  of  the  holy 
church  of  Toledo,  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
inquisition,  commissary-general  of  the  crusade, 
chief  chaplain  and  almoner  to  Don  Felipe  IIL 
tutor  of  the  infants  Dona  Ana,  queen  of  France, 
and  Dona  Maria,  empress  of  Germany,  arch- 
bisho'^  of  Sevilla,  and  cardinal  of  the  holy  church, 
in  1610. 

8.  Don  Francisco  Geronimo  Pacheco,  of  the 
council  of  slate,  inquisitor-general,  and  elected 
patriarch  in  1635. 

9.  Don  Alorizo  Perez  de  Guzman,  chief  chap- 
lain  and  almoner  to  King  Don  Felipe  IV.  canon 
of  ihe  holy  church  of  Toledo,  and  in  the  same, 
chief  chaplain  to  the  new  kings;  elected  patriarch 
in  16S6  ;  he  died  in  1655. 

10.  Don  Antonio  Manrique  de  Guzman,  arch- 
bishop of  Tiro ;  nominated  patriarch  in  1655 ;  be 

.  died  in  1679. 

11.  Don  Antonio  de  Benavides  y  Bez&n,  arch* 
bishop  of  Tiro,  commissary-general  of  the  cro- 
sade ;  nominated  in  the  above  year,  1679. 

12.  Don  Carlos  de  Borja,  chief  comendttdor  of 
Buey  in  the  order  of  Alcantara,  archbishop  of 
Trebisonda,  cardinal  of  the  holy  church  ;  elected 
in  1707;  he  died  in  1733. 

13.  Don  Juan  de  Lancaster  y  Norona,  Duke 
of  Abrantes,  bishop  of  Cuenca,  patriarch,  chap- 
lain-major, and  almoner  to  the  king ;  elected  m 
the  above  year,  1733  ;  he  died  in  the  same. 

14.  Don  Alvaro  de  Mendoza  Camafio  y  Soto* 
mayor,  principal  religious  attendant,  canon  and 
archdeacon  of  Trastamara  in  the  holy  church  of 
Santiago,  abbot  of  Alcala  la  Real  and  jof  Burgo 
Hondo,  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  chap* 
Iain-major  of  La  Encarnacion,  and  cardmal  of  the 
holv  church  ;  elected  patriarch,  almoner-major^ 
and  vicar-general  of  the  array  and  armada  in  the 
aforesaid  year,  1733 ;  he  died  in  176L 

15.  Don  Ventura  de  Cordoba  Espinola  y  la 
Cerda,  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Talavera  in  the 
church  of  Toledo^  ablx>t  of  Rute  and  Afiate,  car* 
dinal  of  the  holy  church ;  elected  in  1761 ;  he  died 
in  1777. 

16.  Dob  Francisco  Delgado^  archbishop  of  Se- 
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villa,  vicc-cliaplain  and  chief  almoner  to  the  kin^, 
vicai'-pMieral  to  the  armies  and  the  armada,  fj^rand 
chancellor  of  the  royal  and  distinguished  order  of 
Charles  IIL  and  cardinal  of  the  holy  church; 
elected  patriarch  in  1777  ;  he  died  in  1781. 

17.  Don  Cayetano  Adzor,  canon  of  Segovia, 
inquisitor  of  Cordoba  and  Vailadolid,  abbot  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  San  lldefonso,  consecrated 
bishop  of  Selimbria,  and  elected  patriarch  ui  1781 ; 
he  died  six  months  after,  in  1783. 

18.  Don  Manuel  Ventura  de  Figneroa,  grand 
cliancellor  of  the  order  of  Charles  III.  patriarch 
of  the  Indies,  pro-chaplain  and  chief  almoner  to 
the  king,  vicar*general  of  the  armies  and  the  ar- 
mada, canon  and  archdeacon  of  Nendos  in  the 
church  of  Santiago,  of  the  council  and  chamber 
ofCastilla,  and  governor  of  the  council,  commis- 
sary-general of  the  crusade,  collector-general  of 
tlie  spuls  and  vacant  places,  &c.  and  archbishop 
of  Laodicea  ;  he  died  in  1783. 

19.  Don  Antonio  Sentmanat,  canon  of  the  holy 
church  of  Barcelona,  auditor  of  the  Sacra  Rota 
in  Rome,  bishop  of  Avila,  which  he  renounced 
-when  he  was  elected  patriarch,  almoner  and  chap- 
Iain-major  to  his  Majesty's  grand  chancellor  of  tne 
order  of  Charles  III.  and  vicar-general  of  his  ar- 
mies and  armada,  in  1784. 

Series  of  the  Grand  Chancellors  of  the  Indies. 

1.  The  Count  Mercurio  de  Gatinara^  nominated 
-first  chancellor  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1^8,  and  resigned  the  office  by  his  death. 

2.  Don  Francisco  de  los  Cobos,  Marquis  of  Ca- 
inarasa;  elected  many  years  afterwards.  The 
possession  of  the  two  audiences  of  the  Indies  were 
sold  to  the  several  vice-chancellors  whom  he 
named  ;  and  at  his  death  the  office  became  ex- 
tinct. 

3.  Don  Caspar  de  Guzman,  Count  Duke  of 
Olivarcs,  in  whom  the  office  was  renewed  by  King 
Don  Felipe  IV.  in  1623;  he  died  in  J645,  and 
the  right  of  inheritance  was  vested  in  his  family, 

4.  Don  Ramiro  Nuiicz  Perez  Felipe  de  Guzman, 
Marquis  of  Toral,  and  Duke  of  Medina  de  las 
Torres,  Prince  of  Astillano;  he  came  to  the 
office  from  having  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Count  Duke,  and  held  it  from  the  year  1627 
to  1629,  when  his  wife  died. 

5.  Don  Luis  Mendez  de  Haro,  Count  Duke  of 
Olivarcs,  Duke  of  Montoro,  plenipotentmry  in 
the  peace  of  Portugal ;  he  died  in  1661. 

6.  Don  Francisco  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of 
Montoro,  Marq^uis  of  Carpio ;  and  in  him  the  of- 
fice became  agam  extinct  by  decree  of  the  king, 
in  1706. 

7.  Don  Fernando  de  Silva  Alvarez  de  Toledo. 
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Duke  of  Alva,  Marquis  del  Carpio,  captain-gene- 
ral  of  the  royal  armies,  major-chmio  mayor  of  the 
king,  kniffht  of  the  illustrious  order  ofToison,  also 
of  the  orders  of  Sancti  Spiritus,  SanGenaro,  and 
Calatrava,  great  cross  of  the  order  of  Charles  III 
andiassador  to  the  court  of  Paris,  and  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  Indies ;  having  returned  to  resign  bis 
office  by  the  decree  of  King  Ferdinand  VI.  in 
J 575,  be  died  in  1776 ;  and  by  a  subsequent  de- 
cree the  office  was  entirely  abolished. 
Series  of  the  Presidents  and  Governors  ef  the 

lioyal  and  Sopreme  Council  of  the  Indies. 
.    This  tribunal  was  instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1524,  upon  tlie  footing  of  a  presi- 
dent  and  grand  chancellor  (the  same  being  a  coun- 
sellor and  president  in  the  vacancy  of  the  former) 
a  fiscal,  two  secretaries,  a  lieutenant  of  the  grand 
chancellor,   three  relators,   a  chamber-secretary 
four  accountants,  a  secretary  to  the  chamber  pu ' 
nishments,  condemnations,  and  deposits,  a  chief 
chronicler,  a  cosmographer,  a  professor  of  mathc- 
matics,  an  alguazil-mayor,  two  fiscal  agents,  an 
advocate  and  procurator  to  the  poor,  an  appraker 
of  processes,  a  chaplain,  and  four  porters.    Its  jn- 
nsdiction  extends  for  more  than  4000  leagues  and 
no  tribunal  in  the  world,  not  even  the  Roman  se- 
nate,  ever  had  so  complete  an  authority  as  this ; 
smce  it  took  cognizance  and  had  the  unlimited 
controul  of  all  afiairs  by  sea  and  land,  of  con- 
cerns political,  military,  civil,  and  criminal,  to- 
gether with  unrestricted  fiiculty  over  the  viceroys 
presidents,  royal  audiences,  house"  of  trade,  (be 
armadas,  flotillas,  and  garrisons.     It  used,  how- 
ever, to  consult  the  king  in  the  making  of  vice- 
roys,  presidents,  governors,  judges,  corregidois^ 
and  commanders  ;  also  in  the  appointment  of  the 
SIX  bishops,  their  dignitaries,  canons,  and  pre- 
bends.     It  had  the  charge  of  the  missions  sent  \o 
mstruct  and  convert  the  Indians,  and  in  short  of 
every  thing  that  could  relate  to  the  government  of 
and  dispensation  of  justice  in  the  Indies.    The 
kings  of  Spain  have  at  different  times  made  some 
variations  in  its  establishment;  but  the  presidents 
and  governors  who  have  presided  in  it  are  as 
follows : 

J.  Don  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca,  brother  of 
the  Sciior  de  Alaejos,  archbishop  of  Rosano,  bisliop 
of  Burffos,  being  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
dean  of  Sevilla ;  his  government  was  confined  to 
that  winch  related  to  the  fleets  and  armadas  of  the 
Indies,  until  that  the  King  Don  Fernando,  the  Ca- 
tholic, calledhimtothecourt,  inorderthat  hemi^'bt 
preside  in  the  Indies.  This  he  continued  to  do  until 
the  time  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  nominated 
his  prime  dianccUor  Mercurio  de  Gatinara  to  be  su- 
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perintendant  of  all  the  coiiiiciiB.  This  person  ac- 
cordingly became  a  leading  assistant  in  all  the 
juntas  that  had  been  established. 

2.  Don  Fr.  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  general  of  the 
order  of  St.  Domingo^  confessor  to  the  emperor, 
bishop  of  Osma  and  Sigucnza,  archbishop  of 
Sevilla,  and  cardinal    of  the  holy  church,    in 

1524. 

3.  Don  Garcia  Fernandez  Manrique,  Count  of 
Osorno ;  he  IcflSevilla,  where  henvas  assistant  for 
the  presidency,  through  the  absence  of  the  cardi- 
nal ;  ivhich  office  he  filled  two  years,  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter,  in  1536  ;  and  upon  the  death  of 
the  same  he  entered  the  office  a  second  tiroe^  in 
1538,  and  held  it  till  his  death,  in  1547. 

4.  Don  Luis  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of 
Mondeja,  in  1547  ;  afterwards  removed  to  the 
presiilency  of  the  royal  council  of  Castilla. 

5.  The  Licentiate  Don  Juan  Sarmiento,  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  president  of  the  chancery  of 
Granada ;  he  was  made  governor  in  1563. 

6.  The  Licentiate  Don  Francisco  Tello  de  San- 
doval, being  counsellor  of  the  Indies ;  he  was  also 
sent  to  the  presidency  of  the  chancery  of  Granada, 
and  from  thence  he  returned  to  be  governor  of 
the  council,  in  1565. 

7.  Luis  Mendez  de  Quixada,  Senor  de  Villa 
Garcia,  of  the  supreme  council  of  war,  tutor  of 
the  Senor  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  in  1568. 

8.  The  Licentiate  Don  Juan  de  Ovnndo,  of  the 
councilof  the  inquisition,  governor  in  1571. 

9.  The  Licentiate  Don  Antonio  Padilla  y  Me- 
neses,  of  the  royal  council  of  Castilla ;  he  was 
made  president  of  the  orders,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Indies,  in  1579. 

1 0.  The  Licentiate  Hernando  de  Vega  y  Fonseca, 
of  the  council  of  the  inquisition ;  he  cameto  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  royal  estates,  and  then  to  that  otthe 
Indies,  in  1583. 

11.  The  Licentiate  Don  Pedro  Moya  de  Con* 
treras,  the  iirst  inquisitor  that  ever  arrived  at  Mex- 
ico, arciibishop  of  that  metropolitan  church,  and 
who  removed  thence  to  the  presidency  of  the 
council  in  1591 ;  he  died  the  same  year. 

13.  The  Licentiate  Paji>Io  de  Laguna,  of  the 
Goancil  of  Castilla  and  of  the  inquisition,  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  the  royal  estates  and  tribu- 
nals in  that  place,  afterwards  president  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  in  1593;  in  his  time  was 
established  the  camara  ox  chamber ;  he  left  this 
for  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  Castilla. 

13.  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro  and  An- 
drade,  Count  of  Lemos,  a  chamberlain  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, viceroy  of  Naples,  and  president.in  1603. 


14.  Don  Juan  de  AcuiSa,  Marquis  of  Valle;  he 
passed  from  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  the 
royal  estates  to  that  of  the  Indies  in  16U9,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Castilla. 

15.  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  Mkrquis  of  Salinas, 
twice  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espana,  and  once  of 
Peru;  nominated  president  in  1611,  being  at  the 
time  in  Mexico. 

J  6.  The  Licentiate  Don  Fernando  Carrillo,  ia 
1617. 

17.  Don  Garcia  de  Haro  y  Avellaneda,  with  the 
title  of  governor,  in  1636. 

18.  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Hino*> 
jbsa,  in  the  same  year. 

19.  Don  Uamiro  Nunez  Perez  Felipe  de  Guz<* 
man,  Marquis  ofToral,  Duke  of  Medina  of  Las 
Torres;  he  presided  as  grand  chancellor  from 
1627  to  1629. 

20.  Don  Lorenzo  de  Cardenas  y  Balda,  Count 
of  La  Puebia  del  Maestre,  and  Marquis  of  Bacares, 
with  the  title  of  governor,  in  1629. 

^  21.  Don  Garcia  de  Haro  y  Avellaneda,  at  that 
time  Count  of  Castrillo ;  he  became  governor  in 
1632,  and  afterwards  president. 

22.  Don  Gaspar  de  Bracamonte,  Count  of  Pe- 
aaranda,  a  chamberlain,  ambassador  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  peace  of  Munster,  and  president. 

23.  The  Licentiate  Don  Francisco  Ramos  del 
Monzano,  Count  of  Los  Francos,  of  the  council 
and  chamber  of  Castilla,  master  to  the  King  Don 
Carlos  II. ;  nominated  governor. 

24.  Don  Pedro Portocarrero,  Count  of  Medcllin, 
chamberlain  and  president;  be  died  in  1679. 

26.  Don  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  Duke  of  Medinaccli, 
president  and  afterwards  prime  minister  of  the 
monarchy. 

26.  The  Prince  Don  Vicente  Gonzaga,  go- 
vernor. 

27.  Don  Joaquin  Faxardo,  Marquis  of  Los  Ve* 
lez,  addaniado  mayor  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia, 
president. 

28.  Don  Fernando  de  Aragon,  Duke  of  Mon- 
talto,  president. 

29.  Don  Joseph  de  Solis,  Duke  of  Montellano^ 
chamberhiin  and  afterwards  president. 

SO.  Don  Pedro  Nufiez  de  Prado,  Count  of  Ada- 
nero,  president. 

31.  The  Duke  de  Ueeda,  president ;  and  in  his 
absence,  as  intermediate  president,  the  Dukede 
Atrisco. 

32.  Don  nodrigo  Manriquez  de  Lara,  Count  of 
Frigiliana,  viceroy  of  Valencia,  admiral  of  ih6 
armada,  of  the  council  of  state  and  war,  of  the  junta 
of  the  goyemment  at  the  death  (^Charles  II  •  pre- 
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sident  of  the  council  of  Ara0>n)  and  afterwards  of 
the  Indies ;  he  died  in  171'^ 

33.  Don  Andres  de  Pez,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  royal  armada,  secretary  of  the  office  entitled 
the  Universal  Dispatch  of  the  Indies  and  of  the 
Marine,  governor  of  the  council  of  the  Indies ;  he 
died  in  1723. 

34.  Don  Baltasar  de  Zuniga  Guzman  Sotomayor 
y  Mendoza,  Duke  of  Arion,  Marquis  of  Valero; 
nominated  president  in  17S3. 

35.  Don  Ghristoval  Portocarrero  Guzman  y 
Luna,  Count  of  Montijo,  grand  equerry  to  the 
Dowager  Queen  Dona  Isabel  Farftesio,  knight  of 
the  renowned  order  of  Tois6n,  and  of  those  of  San 
Genaro,  Sancti  Spiritus,  and  San  Miguel,  ambas- 
sador in  the  courts  of  England  and  V  ienna ;  no* 
minated  president  in  1737 ;  he  renounced  the  of« 
fee  in  1747. 

36.  Don  Joseph  deCarrajaly  Lencaster,  knight 
of  the  renowned  order  of  Tois6n,  secretary  of  the 
state  dispaches;  nominated  to  the  government 
through  the  vacancy  made  by  the  president,  in 
1742 ;  he  died  in  1754. 

37.  Don  Fernando  de  Silva  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
captain-general  of  the  royal  armies,  knight  of  the 
orders  of  Toison,  Sancti  Spiritus,  San  Genaro, 
and  Galatrava,  mayoT'-domo  mayor  to  the  king, 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Paris ;  declared  ^rand 
chancellor  of  the  Indies  in  1757 ;  he  presided  as 
such,  in  the  failure  of  a  president,  until  1776, 
when  he  died. 

38.  Don  Juan  Pizarro,  Marquis  of  San  J  uan 
de  Piedras  Albas,  knight  of  the  order  of  San  Ge« 
naro,  chamberlain  tohis  Majesty ;  hisgrand  equerry, 
belonging  io  the  council  ana  chamber  of  the  Indies ; 
nominatm  president  in  1763;  he  died  in  1774. 

39.  Don  Joseph  de  Galviz  Gallardo,  Marquis 
of  La  Sonora,  knight,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of 
Charles  111.  of  iw  council  and  chamber  of  the 
Indies,  secretary  of  the  universal  dispatch  of  the 
same,  and  governor  of  the  council  in  1775 ;  he 
died  in  1787. 

40.  Don  Francisco  Monino,  knight-pensioner  of 
the  order  of  Carlos  III.  araba^dor  of  his  Majesty 
to  the  courts  of  Florence,  Venice,  and  Portugal ; 
nominated  governor  of  the  council  in  .1787. 

Series  of  the  Admirals  of  the  Indies. 

1.  Don  Christoval  Colon,  viceroy,  captain-ge- 
neral, and  first  admiral  of  the  Indies,  discovered  by 
him  in  1492. 

2.  Don  Diego  Colon,  viceroy  and  captain-ge- 
neral perpetual  of  the  Indies,  Duke  of  Veragua, 
grandee  of  Espana,  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  alguazil- 
mayor  of  the  city  of  S.  Domingo,  eldest  son  of 
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the  admiral^  and  the  successor  to  the  d%nity, 
in  1506. 

3.  Don  Luis  Colon  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Veragua 
and  La  Vega,  Marqub  of  Jamaica,  alguaziU 
mayor  of  S.  Domingo,  and  third  admual,  in 
1572. 

4.  Don  Diego  Colon  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Ve- 
ragua and  La  Vega,  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  &c. 
fourth  admiral. 

5.  Don  Christoval  Colon  de  Cardona,  Duke  of 
Veragua,  Marquis  of  La  Vega  and  of  Jamaica, 
&c.  admiral  of  Aragon,  and  fifth  admiral  of  the 
Indies. 

6.  Don  Alvaro  Colon  of  Portugal^  Duke  of  Ye* 
ragua,  &c.  Count  of  Gelves,  in  16CKi. 

7.  Don  Jorge  Alberto  of  Portugal  and  Coloa, 
Duke  of  Veragua,  &c.  Count  of  Selves. 

8.  Don  Nuno  Colon  of  Portu^I,  Duke  of  Ye* 
ragua,  &c. 

9.  Don  Alvaro  Colon  of  Portugal  and  Toledo, 
Duke  of  Veragua,  &c. 

10.  Don  Pedro  Jacinto  Colon  of  Portugal  and 
Toledo,  Duke  of  Veragua,  &c. 

U.  Don  Pedro  Manuel  Colon  of  Portugal  and 
Toledo,  Duke  of  Veragua,  &c» 

12.  Don  Pedro  Nuiio  Alanuel  Florentin  Colon 
of  Portugal  and  Toledo,  Duke  of  Veragua^  Mar- 
quis of  Jamaica,  ^e. 

13.  Don  Jacobo  Stuard  Colon  of  Portugal  and 
Toledo,  Duke  of  Veragua  de  Wernick,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  royal  armies,  gentleman  of 
the  chamber  to  his  Majesty  ;  he  died  in  1785. 

14.  Don  Carlos  Stuard  Cplon  of  Portugal  and 
Toledo,  Duke  of  Toledo  de  Wernick  and  Liria, 
Count  de  Ayala,  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  &c»  mas* 
ter  of  the  cnamber  to  his  Majesty. 

15.  Don  Joseph  Stuard  Colon  of  Portugal,  To- 
ledo, and  Stolver,  Duke  of  Veragua,  of  Wernick, 
and  of  Leria,  Count  of  Oyala,  Marquis  of  Ja- 
maica, &c. 

INDIOS.    See  Indians. 

Inuios,  Ulo  DC,  a  river  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Penonome  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  ol*  that 
settlement,  and  empties  itself  into  the  N.  sea,  be- 
tween  the  rivers  Cocle  and  Chagre. 

Indios,  another,  in  the  island  of  S.  Domingo, 
which  rises  in  the  valley  of  Neiva,  runs  zc^  form* 
ing  a  curve,  then  s.s,  e.  and  enters  the  Artibonito 
about  mid-course.  The  Spaniards  have  on  its 
shore  a  guard  established,  called  La  Uoiidura,  to 
hipdcr  uic  French  from  making  any  incuision  in 
that  part. 

Indios,  a  village  of  the  province  and  captain" 
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ship  of  IlKeos  in  Brazil,  near  the'  sea^coast^  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  llheos. 

IxDios,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Ainiures, 
in  the  same  province  and  captainships  on  the  shore 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Camamu,  on  the 
coast. 

INES,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  S.  Juan  de  Matacuna. 

1ne8,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Uancagua  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Peomo. 

Inbs^S.  anothw,  of  the  province  and  corregi* 
miento  of  Copiapo  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Junc&i.^ 

Inbs,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  jGuatemala. 

Ines,  S*  a  hiiige  and  lofty  mountain  of  the  coast 
]y ing  between  the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  between  the  cape  of  Las  Banreras  and 
the  port  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Ines,  S.  an  island  of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  at 
the  entrance  of  this  strait  by  the  S,  sea,  close  to 
the  coast  at  this  rhumb,  near  the  iriand  of  Vic* 
toria* 

Ines,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tierra  del  Fu^go,  between  the  capes  Penas 
and  San  Vicente. 

Ines,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregimiento 
of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  it  runs  n* 
and  enters  the  Juncal. 

INFANTES,  Real  be  i.os,  a  valley  of  the 

Erovince  and  government  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the 
ay  of  Mexico;  one  of  the  settlements  founded 
by  Don  Jose^ph  de  £scand6o,  colonel  of  militia  of 
Queretaro,  in  1748. 

INFIERNO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captuimhip  of  Puerto  Seguro  in  Brazil,  runs 
n.  It.  w.  and  enters  that  of  l^s  Piedras,  between 
the  Santa  Maria  and  the  Caete. 

l!«rFiERNo,  Agujero  DEL,  a  small  p<Hrt  of  the 
n.  caast  and  w.  head  of  the  island  S.  Domingo,  be- 
tween the  point  of  La  Geringa  and  that  of  Los 
Albaricoques. 

INGAUA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  rises  in  the  valley  of  Zopia,  and  runs 
#1.  almost  parallel  with  that  of  S.  Ai^ustin,  with 
which  it  unites  near  the  town  of  Novita,  to  enter 
the  S.  Juan. 

ING  AT  ABA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Joanesor  Marajo,  in  the  country  of  Las  Amazonas, 
on  the  It.  coast,  between  the  settlement  of  Faran4 
and  the  river  Oyapoco. 

INGATIV^A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  .and 
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cofregimienio  of  Bogota  in  the  Nuevo  Key  no  de 
Granada  ;  of  a  very  cold  temperature,  and  with 
productions  peculiar  to  its  climate,  with  about 
100  housekeepers,  and  as  many  Indians :  three 
leagues  from  Santa  F6. 

INGENIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  lea  in  Peru,  in  the  district  of 
which  is  a  valley  abounding  in  dentrites,  a  species 
of  stone,  on  which  are  found,  acccurately  deli- 
neated, the  figures  of  trees. 

Ingenio,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Coquimbo  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Chile  ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  bay  Salada. 

Ingenio,  another,  with  the  surname  of  De 
Oro,  in-  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Chi- 
cfaa&  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of  the  district  of  the 
former ;    annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tatasi. 

INGENIOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Pastos  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

Ingeniob,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
yince  and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in  Bra- 
zil, between  the  islands  Grande  9iid  Gebrocxlers. 

riNGLATERRA.    See  New  England.] 

INGLES,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Costarica,  and  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala, and  S.  sea,  between  the  gulf  of  Dulce  and 
the  river  Estrella. 

INGLESES,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
French,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  situate  on 
the  s.  coast  of  the  w.  head,  between  the  point  of 
Los  Chispas  and  the  Three  Rivers. 

Imglbscs,  an  island  of  the  river  La  Plata,  by 
the  n.  coast,  close  ijo  the  island  of  Antonio  Lopez 
and  that  of  Los  Muleques. 

Ingleses,  a  large  shoal  or  sand-bank  at  the 
entrance  ami  mouth  of  the  same  river,  extending 
from  n.  ti>.  to  s.  e.  many  leagues. 

iNai^ESBs,  an  isle,  near  the  coast  of  the  island 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions,  between 
the  bay  of  the  Petit  Goave  and  the  Tapion. 

[INGRAHAM,  Port,  on  the  w.  side  of  Wash- 
ington island,  on  the  it.  a>.  coast  of  N.  America,  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  Young  Frederick's 
island.  It  is  a  fine  liarbour  for  wintering  in,  beiw 
near  the  sea,  and  having  deep  water.  Lat.  5^ 
31' n.    Long.  133°  IS'®.] 

[Ingraham  Isles,  in  the  S..  Pacific  ocean,  lie 
n.  n,  w.  of  the  Marquesas  islands,  from  85  to  50 
leagues  distant,  and  are  seven  in  number,  viz. 
Oohoona  or  Washington,  Wooapoo  or  Adams, 
Lincoln,  Nooheeva  or  Federal,  Tatoo^'teCy  or 
Franklin,  Hancock,  and  Knox.  The  names  in 
Italic  are  those  by  which  tliey  are  known  to  the 
natives.  The  others  were  given  them  by  Captain 
Joseph  Ingraham,  of  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  com- 
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mander  of  the  brigantine  Hope  of  Boston^  who 
discovered  them  on  the  19lh  of  April  1791 ,  a  day 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  America,  the  revolu* 
tionary  war  having  commenced  on  that  day  in 
1775,  and  the  first  disooreries  made  under  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  marked  its  16th  anniversary. 
These  islands,  lying  between  lat.  8""  3'  and  9^  24'  s. 
and  between  long.  ]40''  19^  and  14  P  18'  w.  from 
Greenwich,  are  mostly  inhabited,  and  appear  to 
be  generally  vari^ted  with  hills  and  valleys, 
abounding  with  timber  and  very  pleasant.  Noo- 
faeeva,  or  Fedeml  island,  is  represented  bv  the  na* 
fives  io  be  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  produc* 
live  of  the  whole ;  which,  they  say,  are  10  in 
number.  The  people  resemble  those  of  the  Mar* 
quesas  islands;  as  do  their  canoes,  which  are 
carved  at  each  end.    Cotton  of  a  superior  ouality 

frows  here.  The  natives  were  friendly.  Before 
ngraham's  discovery  was  known,  Captain  Josiah 
Roberts,  of  Boston,  sailed  in  the  ship  JefiiefBon  for 
the  n.  w.  coast,  and  likewise  discovered  these 
islands*  Re  gave  them  different  names ;  but,  to 
avoid  confusion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  each  island 
under  the  Indian  name,  when  it  is  known.  As 
these  islands  lie  in  tUat  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
Ifarouffh  which  vessels  from  Europe  or  America, 
bound  to  the  n.  vo.  coast,  must  pass,  and  are  not 
fiur  out  of  their  usual  track,  they  may  be  visited 
for  refreshment  in  case  of  need.  See  Nooheeva, 
and  Mauquesas  Islands,  &c.] 

INGRE,  a  vallev  in  the  province  and  corregu 
miento  of  Pelaya  and  Paspay  a  in  Peru.  It  is  large, 
fertile,  and  bc»utiful. 

INGUIO,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tarimbaro,  and 
mlcaldia  mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  ofMechoacan,  and  kinedom  of  Nueva 
J^pafia.  It  contains  16  fiimilies  of  Indians,  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  seeds  in  its  district.  Two 
leuues  from  its  head  settlement. 

INIATE,  a  -small  river  of  the  province  and 
gountry  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  runs  it. 

[INIES,  or  Tachies.  From:  the  latter  name 
the  name  of  the  provinceof  Tachus  or  Taxus  is  de- 
rived. The  Inies  are  Indiansof  N.  America,  who  live 
about  25  miles  id.  of  Natchitoches,  on  a  small  river, 
a  branch  of  Sabine,  called  the  Naches.  Tliey  are, 
like  sJl  their  neighbours,  diminishing;  but  have 
now  eighty  men.  Their  ancestors,  for  a  long  time, 
lived  where  they  now  do.  Their  language  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Caddos,  with- whom  they  are  in 
great  amity.  These  Indians  have  a  good  charac- 
ter, live  on  excellent  land,  and  mise  corn  to 
sell.l 

IN-IQUIARI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and^ 
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government  of  La  Goayana  in  Nuieva  Andalucia, 
which  rises  in  the  nerra  of  Maiguatida  from  va« 
riotts  streams,  which  unite  and  run  n.  and  then  torn 
Xxi  the  e.\  and  forming  many  rapids,  enter  the 
Caura,  near  the  violent  stream  of  the  Garapia. 

[INIRCHIA  River,  or  Caguela,  the  name  of 
Ormoco  river,  at  its  source  in  the  mountains  to  the 
w.  between  New  Granada  and  Peru,  not  fiur  fiom 
the  S.  seaj 

INIRITA,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 

Crovince  and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los 
lanos  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises 
near  the  centre  of  the  province,  in  the  ntrra  cf 
Yaqueza,  runs  e.;  and  forming  a  curve  inclining  to 
the  n.  enters  the  Guabiare ;  and  these  united  run 
into  the  Orinoco,  after  taking  up  the  waters  cf 
many  others  in  their  course. 

INISPIR,  a  river  of  the  province  and  eovera- 
ment  of  Buenos  A  vres,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of 
Cristal,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Plarani. 

[INNA-QUITO,  one  of  the  spacious  {dains 
upon  the  n.  side  of  Quito  in  Peru.] 

INO,  an  island  of  the  province  and  ccrrm* 
miento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru ;  situate  in  3ie 
middle  of  a  river. 

INOBU,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
taptainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  between  the  poit 
Anorrocn  and  the  river  of  La  Sierra  Salada. 

INOCENICO,  S.  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  which  runs  $• 
and  enters  the  Parana,  in  the  province  of  Para* 

INOJUELO,  a  valley  in  the  island  of  S.Do- 
mingo, and  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It  is 
laree,  fertile,  and  beautiful,  and  surrounded  on  the 
e.  by  the  river  Guatemu. 

INQUISiVE,  asettlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Cabari. 

INdA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayan  in  the  rfneYO  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

[INSCUA  River  is  laid  down  in  some  maps 
as  the  n.  to.  and  main  branch  of  St.  Croix  river,  an 
e.  water  of  the  Mississippi,  rising  between  lat.  46^ 
and  47°  n.l 

INSCUINTEPEC,  Santiago  de,  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Coat- 
Ian,  and  {dcaldia  mat/or  of  Nexapa,  in  Nueva 
Espana ;  of  a  eold  temperature,  and  situote  be- 
tween  some  ridges  of  hills*.  It  contains  115  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  ft.  of  its  bead 
sfittlcm  cut 

INSOVAOUBADEBA,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Louisiana, ,  rising  between  the 
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river  S.  Luis  and  tbe  lake  Mtsisagtuiy  and  niiming 
s.  to  enter  the  river  Ovadeba. 

INTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

INTINUYO,  Altos  de,  a  large  and  lofty 
rierra  of  the  province  and  ^vemment  of  Santa 
Cruz  dela  Sierra  in  Pern,  which  rtms  froms.  to  n. 
and  serves  as  a  division  between  this  province  and 
that  of  Cochabamba,.  and  extending  from  the  lake 
or  head  of  the  river  Esseneru  to  uhe  settlement  of 
Tbtora,  of  the  province  of  Mizqoe. 

INVERNESS,  New,  a  city  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Georgia  in  N.  America.  It  takes 
this  name  from  being  peopled  with  highlanders  of 
the  city  and  province  of  tne  same  name  in  the  n. 
of  Scotland,  led  thither  by  Captain  William 
Mackintosh  in  1738,  by  order  of  the  procurator  of 
Georgia,  Captain  George  Dunbar.  It  is  situate 
in  the  9.  part  of  the  province,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Alatiunha,  nearly  20  miles  from  the  city  of 
Frederica.  ^ 

[IOWA,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  runs  s.  e* 
into  the  Mississippi,-  in  lat.  4P  S'  n.  61  miles 
above  the  Iowa  rapids,  wJiere  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
river  is  the  Lower  Iowa  town,  which  SO  years 
ago  could  furnish  SOO  warriors.  The  Upper  Iowa 
town  is  about  15  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  also  on  the  e,  sid»  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
could  formerly  furnish  400  warriors.  SccKiviere 
ou  MoiNs.] 

IPACARAI,  a  lidce  of  the  pravinee  and'govem*- 
ment  of  Paraguay.. 

IPAMCNA,.  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap-^ 
tmnship  of  Pernambuco'  in  Brazil,  which  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  Grande  de  San  Francisco,,  near 
where  this  enters  into  the  sea. 

IPANEy-  a  settlementof  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Pftragnay. 

^AirE,>a  river  of  this  province  and  government, 
which  runs  n..  and>  enters  the  Grande  of  the  Por- 
tuguese.. 

IpAN£,another,.of  the  same  province,  distinct 
iWnn  the  former,  which  enters  the  Picazura. 

Ipane-Gazu,  a  river  of  the  smne  province  and' 
government  as  the  former  two;     It  runs  w.  and 
enters- the  Kingnayin^be  territory  of  the  Monteses- 
Indians^. 

IPAPUISAS,  or  CoRoiTADos,  a  barbarous  na-- 
tioR  of  Indians  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  who 
dwell  in  the  vicinities  of  the  river  Pastaza,^.  and 
m  w.  of  the  Andoas  :-  bounded  n.  tis.  one  fourth  tO' 
the  w.  by  the  nation  of  the  Chudavifias,  and  e.  by 
that  of  Los  Xibaros. 

IPARE«MINI,,a  river  of  the  province  andgo- 
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vemment  of  Paraguay.    It  is  small,  runs  s.  »•  e. 
and  enters  the  Paraguay. 

IPATIMI,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
vernment as  the  former. 

IPAU,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  govern- 
ment as  the  former.  It  eaters  the  Uruguay  between 
the  Cabaguan  and 'the  Mbutuay. 

IPA  VA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  l^tween  the 
Comesianas  and  Carinacos  Indians ;  and,  according 
to  the  map  of  Juan  de  la  Crnz,  it  rises  in  the 
same  place  as  the  Orinoco,  and  is  the  source  of  that 
river. 

IPEBRA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Pucazum 
between  the  PiniUi  and  the  Bovi. 

IPEGUILA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  e.  part,  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  Tarena.. 

IPENEQUEj  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Choc6  in  the  Nuevo  Rejmo  de  Gra- 
nada, which  rises  in  the  sierras  of  Abides  runs  w» 
and  enters  the  Pagana^andi. 

IPENIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captain^ 
ship  of  l^ra  in  Brazil,  called  also  Vermelhu.  It 
flows  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  w,  runs  e.. 
and  enters  the  sea,  to  the  s*  of  the  bay  of  Saa  Lo« 
renzo. 

IPETUBA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  captcm- 
ship  of  Rty  in  Brazil;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay  of  its^name. 

J  PI  ALES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Pasto 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  to  the  s.  e.  of  the 
settlement  of  Carlosama,  and  n,  e.  of  Tulcan^near 
the  n.  shore  of  the  river  Ruraichaca,  and  in  tlie 
boundaries  it«  of  the  province  of  Ibarra,  in  lat. 
4Tn. 

IPILLOS,>abarbaronrnation  of  Indians,  dwelt 
ing  on  the  skirt  of  the  Andes^  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tarma,  and  kingdom  of  Peru. 
They  are  very  robust  and  warlike,  and  friends  of 
the  Chunchos. 

IPIRE,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
and  government  of  Cnmansi,  which  rises  in  the 
serrama  of  Paraigua,  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Unare. 

IPLAGUI',  a  river  of  the  district*  and  territory 
of  Cuyaba'  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  which  rises 
in  the  mountains,  runs  m.  and  unites  itself  with 
the  Picuru  to  enter  that  of  Los  Porrudos. 

IPOA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  government  of* 
Paraguay ;  situate  on  the  side  of  the  river  of  which 
it  is  formed,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Piscomayo. 
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IPOBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cap* 
iainship  of  Pernambuco  iii  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  5.  s.  c.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  Grande  of  San  Francisco  and  the  causeway  or 
r  idfi^e  of  rocks  of  its  name. 

IPOXI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  can* 
if ttWsA;))  of  Sergipe  in  Brazil,  which  rises  near  (he 
coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  mouth  of  the  Grande 
of  San  Francisco, 

IPOYA,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea ;  situate 
►  near  the  coastof  Brazil ,  in  the  province  and  captain* 
ship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro.  It  lies  between  the  Isia 
Grande  and  the  coast. 

[IPSWICH,  tlie  Agawam  of  the  Indians,  is  a 
post-town  and  port  of  entry  on  both  sides  of  Ips- 
wich river,  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  seven 
miles  *.  of  Newburyport,  nine  n.  of  Beverly,  23 
w.  e.  by  «.  of  Boston,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
sea.  The  township  of  Ipswich  is  divided  into 
ftve  parishes,  and  contains  601  houses  and  4502 
inhabitants.  There  is  an  excellent  stone  bridge 
across  Ipswich  river,  composed  of  two  arches, 
with  one  s<did  pier  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
connects  the  two  parts  of  the  town,  executed  under 
the  direction  of  tlie  late  Hon.  Judge  Choate.  This 
was  heretofore  a  place  of  much  more  consideration 
than  at  present.  Its  decline  is  attributed  to  a 
barred  harbour  and  shoris  in  the  river.  Its  na- 
tural situation  is  pleasant,  and  on  all  accounts  ex- 
ceedingly well  calculated  to  be  a  large  manufac- 
turing town.  The  supreme  judicial  court,  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  and  sessions,  are  held  here 
once  a  year^  on  tne  first  Tuesday  of  April ;  and 
from  its  central  situation,  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
convenient  place  for  all  the  courts  and  public  of- 
fices of  the  county.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
farmers,  except  those  in  the  compact  part  of  the 
township.  A  few  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
fishery,  and  a  few  trade  io  the  W.  Indies.  Silk 
and  thread  lace  of  an  elegant  texture  are  rnanu^ 
factured  here  by  women  and  children,  in  large 
jouantities,  and  sold  for  use  and  exportation  m 
Boston,  and  other  mercantile  towns.  In  1790,  no 
less  tiian  41,979  yards  were  made  here,  and  the 
manufacture  is  rather  increasing.  Ipswich  town- 
ship  was  incorporated  in  1634,  and  is  255  miles  n.  e. 
of  Philadelphia.     Lat.  42°  39'  n.     Long.  70^ 

50'.] 

[Ipswich,  New,  a  township  in  HillsborougU 
county.  New  Hampshire,  containing  1241  inha- 
bitants ;  situate  on  the  w.  side  of  Souheagan  river, 
and  separated  from  Whatohook  mountain  by  the 
n.  line  of  Massachusetts ;  50  miles  n.  w.  of  Boston, 
and  about  54  w.  of  Portsmouth.    It  was  incor- 
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poiraled  in  1763^  and  has  in  it  a  flourishing  aca« 
deniy.] 

IPLICATUI,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  ^q. 
vernment  of  Paraguay,  formed  by  the  river  of  iti 
name,  opposite  the  city  of  Asuncion. 

IPUICHI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Parana,  i)e. 
tween  those  of  Piratini  and  Icabaqua. 

IPUIGTA,  a  small  river  of  the  same  provlDcc 
and  government  as  the  fornter,  wbicli  ntns  £9.  and 
enters  the  Paraguay,  between  those  of  Iboig  and 
Guaraporique. 

IPU  V£S,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  tlie 
Nuevo  lieyno  de  Granada,  in  the  proWnce  of 
Tunja :  bounded  by  that  of  the  Tames,  and  being 
descendants  of  the  Laches. 

IQUEIUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcgimienio  of  Tcirapaca  in  Peru,  two  leagnei 
distant  from  Iluantajaya,  and  annexed  to  the  cu* 
racy  of  Tarapaca.  it  has  a  good  small  port,  fit 
for  small  vessels,  which  are  used  to  carry  on  here  a 
flshcry  for  dog-fish  and  congers,  the  same  being 
carrira  to  the  other  provinces  for  sale.    Lat.  iff 

U'8. 

Iqcjeique,  an  isle  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coestoT 
the  same  province  and  corregimienio  as  that  in  which 
is  the  above  port.  Here  there  is  found  in  great 
abundance  huano^  which  .is  the  excrement  of  i 
certain  marine  bird,  and  an  excellent  manure. 

IQUEN,  a  river  of  the  jpiovince  and  capiakslif 
of  Pernambuco  in  BrasKil,  which  rises  near  the 
coast,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
Cururu  and  the  Yaqueacu. 

IQUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  e.  runs  to  this  rhomb, 
and  enters  the  Tar^na. 

IQUIARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  conntiy 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
It  rises  parallel  to  the  line,  runs  e.  between  those  of 
Y.urubesch  and  Isie,  and  enters  the  Negro  by  the 
w.  part,  in  lat.  SI'  n. 

IQUIUA,  a -settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
Tcrnmcnt  of  Neiba  in  the  Nuevo  lieyno  deGra- 
nada ;  situate  on  an  eminence^  which  causes  it  (o  be 
of  a  mora  healthy  temperature  than  the  other  set- 
tlenients,  and  produces  all  the  fruits  of  a  mildcli- 
inate,  such  as  papas,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and 
various  kinds  of  pulse.  It  abounds  in  washing 
places  of  gold,  from  whence  tiie  natives,  who  are 
very  few,  derive  some  emolument* 

IQUITOS,  a  barbarous  and  numerous  nation 
of  Indians,  dwelling  in  the  woods  near  the  river 
Nanay^  to  the  n.  of  the  river  Maranon  -,  bounded 
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bj  the  nation  of  the  A^acores«  Some  of  them  hare 
been  reduced  to  the  faith  in  the  settlement  of  Santa 
Barbara  of  the  mission  near  Mainas,  ^hich  was 
held  by  the  Jesuits. 

IRACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
▼ernment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nueyo 
Beyno  de  Granada. 

IRACUBA,  a  lake  of  Gruayana,  or  part  of  the 
country  of  Las  Amazonas  possessed  by  tne  French^ 
on  tbe  »•  coast. 

laACDBA,  a  river  of  this  province. 

IRAIVl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Quito,  which  rises  between  those  of 
Guandes  and  Ubay,  runs  parallel  to  the  former, 
and  enters  the  second,  close  to  the  settlement  of 
Concepcion. 

IRAMBiSA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  tbe  kingdom 
of  Quito,  which  rises  close  to  the  mine  of  Cagasa, 
runs  nearly  from  w,  to  e.  and  enters  the  Santiago. 

IRANA,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Pern, 
which  rises  in  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes  on  the  s. 
near  Brazil,  runs  ».  w^  and  enters  the  Marafion. 

IRAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cuman& ;  situate  in  the  serrania^  one 
of  tbe  missions  that  were  held  there  by  the  Arago- 
nese  Capuchins. 

Ir  APA,  a  river  of  this  province,  which  enters  the 
sea  in  the  gulf  Triste. 

IRAPILATO,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  aladdla  mayor  of  Guana* 
guato,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mecho- 
acan,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  con- 
tains 1000  families  of  Indians,  222  of  Spaniards, 
Mttsteesy  and  Mulattoes ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are 
many  estates  and  farms  where  they  cultivate 
wheat,  maize,  French  beans,  and  c/it^,  and  pro- 
vide  with  the  same  the  royal  establishments  of  the 
mines  of  the  jurisdiction.  Eight  leagues  w*s.w. 
of  tbe  capital. 

IRAPUN,  a  small  river  of  tbe  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  one  of  those  which  enter 
the  Cuyuni  by  the  it.  side. 

IRARI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country  of 
Las  Amazonas,  or  Guayana  of  tbe  Portuguese. 
It  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Tuheres  Indians, 
runs  5. 5.  e,  and  enters  the  Maranon  between  the 
rivers  Tuhere  and  Cayari,  near  its  mouth. 

laARi,  a  settlement  of  this  province,  on  the 
shore  of  tbe  former  river. 

IRARINES,  San  Francisco  Xavier  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

IRAKUROS,  a  Ixirbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  dwell  in  the  vicinities  of  the  river  Orinoco,  to 
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the  n.  and  between  the  rivers  Sinaruco  and  Apure ; 
bounded  5.  e.  by  the  nation  of  Los  Paos,  and  s.  by 
the  Otomaoos.  In  1732,  some  missions  were  esta- 
blished amongst  them  by  the  Jesuits,  which  ended 
at  the  abolition  of  this  order,  in  1767.  * 

riRASBURG,  a  township  in  Orleans  county^ 
in  Vermont ;  situated  on  Black  river,  17  miles  n. 
of  Hazen  block-house,  and  IS  5.  of  the  Canada 
line.] 

[IREDELL  County,  in  Salisbury  district,  N. 
Carolina,  is  surrounded  by  Surry,  Rowan,  and 
Burke.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  the 
lands  beautifully  variegated  with  bills,  and  the  soil 
is  rich.  It  contains  54S5  inhabitants,  of  whom 
858  are  slaves.  At  Iredell  court-house  is  a  post- 
ofltee.  it  is  SS  miles  from  Salisbury,  and  17  from 
Charlottesburg.] 

[IRELAND,  New,  a  lon^  narrow  island  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  n.  of  New  Britain,  extending  from 
tbe  fi.  w.  to  the  s.  e.  about  190  miles,  and  in  gene- 
ral very  narrow  ;  between  lat.  3°  40'  and  5^  s.  and 
long.  150^  S(y  and  153P  5'  e.  Tbe  inhabitants  are 
Negroes.  The  island  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
abrands  with  pigeons,  parrots,  and  other  birds. 
West  and  n.  w.  of  New  Ireland,  lie  Sandwich, 
Portland,  New  Hanover,  and  Admiralty  islands, 
discovered  and  named  by  Captain  Carteret,  in 
1767*  The  tracks  of  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  in 
1616,  of  Roggewin  in  1722,  and  of  Bougainville 
in  1768,  pass  these  islands.] 

IRES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  tbe  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Rio 
Negro. 

IRIJO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Cayena,  and  kingdom  of  Tierm  Firmc,  which 
rises  in  tbe  mountains,  and  enters  the  sea  before 
the  bay  of  Vicente  Pinz6i. 

IRIMBO,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mauar  of  Maravatio, 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  it  contains  14S  fa- 
milies o(  Spaniards,  Mmtees,  and  Mulattoes,  and 
is  five  leagues  if.  w.  of  its  capital. 

ililNARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorregimienio  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Soritor. 

IRIS,  S.  JiTAN  UE,  a  settlement  of  the~province 
and  corrregimiento  of  Guarocbiri  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  S.  Pedro  de  Casta  .- 

IROCAMPATI,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayana,  in  the  French  posses« 
sions,  to  the  w»  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maroni. 

IROIS,  a  point  on  the  zo.  coast  of  the  island  of 
S.  Domingo,  m  the  French  possessions,  between 
the  point  of  Les  Baleines  and  cape  Tibur6n. 
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Irois,  a  l)ny  of  this  island,  formed  by  (he  former 
point  and  cape  Tiburoii. 

[^1  RON  Kanks,  a  tract  of  land  on  the  e.  side  of 
llie  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.] 

flnoN  Castle,  one  of  the  forts  of  Porto  Bello  in 
*S.  America,  which  Admiral  Vernon  took  and  de« 
stroyid  in  1739.  The  Spaniards  caH  it  St.  Philip 
dc  Todo  Fierra,] 

[Iron  Mountains,  GncAT^in  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessec,  extend  from  the  river  Tennessee  to  that  of 
French  Broad,  from  5.  w.  to  n,e.  Farther  to  the 
fu  e.  the  ranjTC  has  the  name  of  Bald  Mountain, 
tmd  beyond  ^he  Nolachucky,  that  of  Iron  Moun- 
tains. The  Iron  Mountains  seems  to  be  the  name 
generally  applied  to  the  whole  range.  It  consti- 
tutes the  boundary  between  the  state  of  Tennessee 
and  that  of  N.  Carolina,  and  extends  from  near  the 
lead  mines,  on  the  Kanhaway,  through  the  Chero« 
kee  country  to  the  5.  of  Chota,  and  terminates 
near  tlie  sources  of  the  Mobile.  The  caverns  and 
cascades  in  these  mountains  are  innumerable.^ 

[IRONDEQUAT,  called  in  some  maps  Gb 
RuNDEGUT,  a  gulf  or  bay  on  the  5.  side  of  lake 
Ontario,  four  miles  e.  of  Walker's,  at  tlie  mouth 
of  Genessee  river.] 

IROQUESES,  or  Iroqubes,  a  nation  of  In- 
dians of  N.America,  and  of  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful.  The  country  which  they  inhabit 
lies  lietwcen  lat.  41°  and  44^  n.  and  extends  about 
SO  leagues  from  e.  to  ze.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  to  that  of  the  Richelieu 
and  Sorrel,  and  from  the  lake  of  the  Sacrament  to 
the  falls  of  Niagara  ;  and  40  leagues  from  n.  to  s. 
from  the  source  of  the  river  A^nes  to  the  Ohio  ; 
this«  with  Pennsylvania,  forming  its  5.  frontier: 
bounded  w,  by  the  lake  Ontario,  s.  w.  by  the  Erie, 
#r«  by  lake  George  and  the  river  S.  Lawrence,  and 
w.c.  by  New  York.  The  Iroquees  are  divided 
into  several  cantons,  the  five  principal  of  which 
are,  Tsonantovans,  Geyogoans,  Ounotagues,  Ou- 
nogoats^  and  Agnies«  All  of  these  have  a  settle* 
fncnt  composed  of  barracks,  are  90  leagues  distant 
from  each  other,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
on  the  s,  coast  of  the  lake  0{itario«  All  these  in- 
diafw  speak  the  same  idiom,  and  are  united  under 
a  species  of  democracy  sinHlar  to  that  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  Many  of  them  have  been  converted  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  have  formed  other*  settle- 
ments; a  verv  handsome  one  of  wliich  is  one 
league  from  Montreal,  situate  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain;  and  from  thence  towards  the  river, 
within  two  leagues,  are  many  others^ 

Iroqtjeses,  a  river  of  the  former  province, 
which  rises  and  runs  between  the  rivers  Thea- 
kiki  and  Wabache,  and  enters  the  formor. 
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Iroquesbs,  a  lake  of  this  province.  See 
Champlain. 

IROU,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Guayaias  In- 
dians,  runs  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  the  head  of  the  To 
cantines. 

IRUINE,  a^maU  river  ofthe  province  of  Yir- 
ginia,  and  county  of  Liinenbur]eh,  in  N.  America, 
which  runs  e.  then  turns  w,  and  enters  the  Dan. 

IRUMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimienio  of  Oruro  in  Peru^  IS  leagues  from  iU 
capital. 

iRUPANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Fern ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Laza. 

IRUQUIA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  kmgdom 
of  Brazil,  which  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  inoun« 
tains,  runs  f .  e.  and  enters  the  San  Francisco. 

IRUTIBA,  a  sniall  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  whidh  nini 
e.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  yenrojas  isles. 

IRU  YA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n  in  Pern,  of  the  jurisdictioa 
of  Xuxuy ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huma- 
hisaca. 

IRUYANE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  from  some  mountains  b^ween  the  rivers  Bern 
and  Marmore,  runs  w.  and  enters  a  great  lake 
\vhich  is  on  the  shore  of  the  latter,  and  into  vbich 
it  runs. 

ISA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  correp' 
miento  of  Tunja  in  theNuevo  Reyno  de  Granacu; 
situate  in  the  ilcmo  of  Sogamoso;  of  a  ipild,  healthy, 
and  delightful  temperature,  but  of  small  popula- 
tion, containing  only  60  housekeepers,  and  as 
many  Indians.     Seven  leagues  n.  of  Tunja. 

ISAAC,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bafbadoes, 
in  the  district  and  parish  of  S.  Thomas. 

Isaac,  a  port  of  the  N.  sea,  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  of 
Canseau. 

Isaac,  some  isles  or  rocky  shoals  of  the  La* 
cayas  isles,  to  the  s.  of  the  island  Bahama. 
•  ISABEL,  S.  a  city  of  the  island  S.  Domingo^ 
founded  by  Admiral  Christdval  Colon  in  \\93j  ou 
a  fertile,  pleasant,  and  healthy  spot :  he  gave  it 
this  name  in  honour  of  Queen  Isabel  the  CaSioIic. 

Isabel,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Nopal uca,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tepeaca,  in  Nueva  Espatia,  ^trith  58  Indian  fa- 
milies. 

Isabel,  another,  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis* 
trict  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cholula  in  the  same 
kingdom ;  containing  39  families  of  Indians^  and 
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distant  two  leaj^^  s.  of  the  capital.  Its  district 
is  composed  of  nine  other  settlements. 

Isabel,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Tecali  in  the  same  kingdom ;  containing 
83  families  of  Indians. 

IsABBL,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco,  in 
the  province  of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueya  Vizcaya,  11  leagues  between  the  s.  e.  and 
«•  of  therea/ot  the  mines  of  San  Felipe  de  Chi- 
guagua. 

lsAB£T.,  another,  of  the  province  of  Californias; 
situate  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  most  interior  part 
of  the  gulf  of  San  Felipe  de  la  Visitacion. 

Isabel,  another,  of  the  province  nnd  captain^ 
ship  of  Sergipe  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  sea-coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guafmrati. 

IsABBL,  another,  a  parish  of  the  English,  in  the 
It.  part  of  the  island  Jamaica. 

ISABEL,  a  large  island  of  the  S.  sea,  and  the 
greatest  of  those  called  Of  Solomon ;  discovered,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  rest,  by  Alvaro  de  Mendafia,  in 
568.  In  the  e.  part  is  the  cape  Quenado,  and  to 
the  tt>.  the  bc^t  port,  called  De  Estrella.  Its  cir- 
cumference is  S88  leagues ;  it  is  fertile  and  full  of 
mountains,  covered  with  thick  woods.  To  the  s.  w, 
it  has  the  islands  of  Sr  Mark  and  S.  Nicholas,  and 
to  the  $.  that  of  Aiecifes. 

Isabel,  another  Island^  of  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan, one  of  the  Piuguinas. 

IsABBt,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  straits  of  Ma« 
gdlan. 

Isabel,  another,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  ishind  of 
Cuba,  near  the  cape  of  Corrientes. 

Isabel,  a  cape  or  point  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  entering  by  the  S.  sea  ;  one  of 
those  which  form  the  entrance  with  the  cape  of 
Pilares. 

Isabel,  another  cape,  of  the  w.  coast  of  the 
same  straits,  between  the  river  Frances  and  cape 
Redondo. 

Isabel,  some  shoals  or  rocks  of  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  in  the  w.  extremity,  near  the  cape 
San  Antonio,  ami  opposite  the  bay  of  its  name. 

ISA  BEL  A,  a  river  of  the  island  S.  Domingo, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  n.  of  the  capi« 
tal,  runs  s,  and  enters  the  Ozama  a  Iktie  before 
this  falls  into  the  sea. 

ISABEIiICA,  a  point  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  S.  Domingo,  between  the  Petit  Troa  and 
the  point  Briseval. 

ISAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  asierdo  and  juris- 
diction of  Ambato  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and 
'  ttnreginfienio  of  Riobamba. 

ISAUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  apd  go- 
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▼emment  of  Guayana  or  Nueya  Andalncia,  which 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Armacotos  Indians,  runs 
II.  and  enters  the  Caura. 
ISATIS.     See  Sioux. 

ISCALIANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregmiento  of  Paucarcolla  in  Peru,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Capachica. 

18CANCE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  called  San  Juan  de  Truxillo;  situate  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Mocoa,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name.  It  was  formerly  very  rich  and 
populous,  having  fine  gold  mines,  which  were 
worked  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  at  present  re- 
duced to  great  wretchedness.  Thirty  leagues  5.  e. 
of  Popayin,  in  lat.  P  47'  n. 

Iscanoe.  The  aforesaid  river  rises  near  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Truxillo,  and  not  far  from  the  head 
of  the  Magdalena,  and  joins  the  Rodriguez  to  enter 
the  Caqueta.  In  it  is  found  a  fish  called  by  the 
natives  dog-fish,  and  which  follows  vessels,  utter- 
ing cries. 

ISCARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregtmiento  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Charcas ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Huachaznila. 

ISCATLAN,  a  seUlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldta  mayor  of  Cuguio 
in  Nueva  Espana.  Five  leagues  to  e.  s.  e.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

ISCHILIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucnm&n,  and  jurisutction  of  the 
citv  of  Cordoba  in  Peru. 

ISCUCHACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrtgimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Conaica. 

IscocHACA,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  correghniento  of  Xauja. 

IscucHACA,  a  river  of  the  same  province  as 
the  above  settlement,  having  at  its  origin  the  nanui 
of  Pari,  which  it  afterwards  changes  to  this.  Over 
it  is  a  good  bridge  for  the  accommodation  of 
traders  of  the  different  provinces. 

ISEGUEI-GUAZU,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay. 

ISHUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
reghniento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Abucara. 

ISIANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern^ 
ment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Uanos,  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  to  the  w.  of  the  city 
of  Santiago,  and  #.  of  lake  Totta,  and  enters  the 
Meta  ;  but,  according  to  the  map  and  description 
of  Mr.  Bellin,  it  is  called  Isan&c,  and  enters  the 
Negro. 
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ISIDRO,  S.  a  settlement  of  (be  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  and  at  the  mouth  of  that  of  Las 
Conchas,  near  the  copitai. 

IsiDRO,  S.  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Coquimbo,  and  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  near  the  coast. 

IsiDRo,  S.  a  canal  or  narrow  pass  on  the  i.  coast 
of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  which  communicates  with 
the  sea,  being  formed  bj  the  last  of  the  islands 
Ijing  by  that  side. 

IsiDiio,  S.  a  point  of  land  of  the  i.  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Magellan,  one  of  those  which  form  the 
second  narrow  pass,  and  called  De  la  Barranca  de 
San  Simon. 

Isionoy  S.  another  point  or  cape,  of  the  n. 
coast,  in  the  same  strait  of  Magellan,  called  by 
others  De  Cafia,  or  Forward. 

ISILIMBI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghniento  of  Latacunga,  and  kingdom  of 
Quito  ;  the  natives  of  which  maintain  themselves 
by  making  vats,  pitchers,  and  other  vessels  of  clay, 
of  great  neatness,  and  with  which  they  suj^ly  tne 
whole  province. 

ISIMENA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Santiago  de  las  Atalayas,  in  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada. 

ISIPOTI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  the  Chi* 
quitos  Indians  in  Peru.  It  runs  e.  through  the 
territory  of  the  Guarayos  Indians,  and  enters  by 
the  w.  into  the  Paraguay. 

ISLA,  San  Joseph  db  la,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akaUia  mayor 
of  Aguas  Calientes  in  Nueva  Espafia  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  its  head  settlement ;  from  whence  it 
lies  10  leagues  to  the  n.  w. 

IsLA,  another  settlement,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Uulce,  between  the  settlements  of  Lopez  and  La 
Dormida. 

IsLA,  or  Island,  the  generic  term  of  a  tract  of 
land  surrounded  by  sea  or  water.  The  principal 
islands  in  America  are  the  following;  each  of 
which  are  properly  noticed  under  their  respective 
articles. 

In  the  Pacific  sea, 
Amortajado,  Clones, 

Amsterdam,  Cocos, 

Apostles,  Corales, 

Aviquirina,  Evangelistas, 

Chapira,  S.  Gabriel, 

Chepillo,  S.  Roque, 

Chiloe,  Taboffa, 

De  Chttcas,  Fanlkmcs, 
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Mocha, 
Nonura, 
Pacheca, 
Palma, 
Perico, 
Perros, 
Perlas, 
Plata, 
Puna, 
Del  Hey, 
De  Salamon, 
De  S.  Felix, 
8.  Martin, 
Showten, 
Tumaoo, 
In  the  Nm  sea. 

Marigalante, 
Monges, 
Orchilla, 
Palomas, 
Rosario, 
Samballas, 
S.  Bartolom^, 
S.  Bernard, 

S.  ChristVal) 
S.  Lucia, 
S.  Martin, 
S.  Eustaqaio, 
Santa  Cru2, 
S.  Thomas, 
Sonda, 
Springer, 
Tabago, 
Tortuga, 
Trinidad. 


Juan  Femaadet, 

Galapagos, 

Galera, 

Gallo, 

Gorirona, 

Gorgunilla, 

Guadalupe, 

Guanos, 

Iqueique, 

Lol)os, 

Malpelo, 

8.  Lorenso, 

Santa  Catalina, 

TaboqniUa, 

Manoera, 

Anguila, 

Antigua, 

Arnbi, 

Aves, 

Barbadoes, 

BarbudoB, 

Baru, 

BastimenlOB, 

Buen  Ayre, 

Coche, 

Comagre, 

Cubagua, 

Curasao, 

Deseada, 

Dominica, 

Goldren, 

Granada, 

Margarita, 

Monserrate, 

In  the  BranUian  sea. 
Asoencion,  Machiana, 

Cananea,  Martin  Va£, 

Cayenne,  Norofta, 

Caviana,  «  De  Picos, 

Flora,  S.  Salvador, 

Gallo,  Santa  Barbara, 

Goare,  Santa  Catalina, 

Grande,  Solimoes, 

Inglesa,  Espiritu  Santo^ 

Marajo,  Taparica^ 

Isleos,  Trinidad. 

In  the.  sea  of  Magellan. 


Barneweldt, 
Buena  Justicia, 
Buena  Esperanza, 
Dawaert, 
Diego  Ramires, 
Diego  Rodrigues, 
Di^o  Buiz, 


Falkland, 
Del  Fnego, 
Heremitens, 
Maire, 
Sebald, 

De  los  Estados,  or 
Statenland. 
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IsLA  FuBRTB)  a  Small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Car- 
tagena, opposite  StnA,  and  at  the  enlrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Uraba. 

IsLA  IIeal,  or  Cape  Breton.  [See  Sydney.] 

ISLAS,  SiETE,  or  Seven,  the  name  of  so  many 
islands  of  the  river  Essequebo,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  Dutch* 

isLAs  del  Rby,  or  Db  las  Pbrlas,  a  portion 
of  islands  of  the  S.  sea ;  situate  in  the  gulf  of  Pa* 
nama,  near  the  coast.  They  are  filled  with  Negro 
slaves  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
employed  in  the  pearl  fisheries,  the  pearls  here 
being  esteemed  for  a  size  and  beauty  not  to  be 
found  in  other  parts.  Near  the  largest  of  these 
islands,  and  in  which  there  is  a  rooderale-siEed  port, 
is  the  spot  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
armada  of  the  S.  and  the  English  pirate  Edward 
David,  who  was  conquered,  in  ]6S5. 

[ISLE  OP  Wight,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on 
the  s.  side  of  James's  river,  v.  of  Norfolk  county, 
being  about  40  miles  long,  and  15  broad^  and  con- 
tains 90%  inhabitants,  including  3867  shives.  A 
mineral  spring  has  been  discovered  near  the  head 
of  the  w.  branch  of  Nansemond  river,  about  10 
miles  from  Smithfield,  and  12  from  Suffolk.  It  is 
much  resorted  to,  and  famed  for  its  medicinal  qua- 
lities.] 

[Isle  Royal,  on  the  n.w.  sid^  of  lake  Supe- 
rior, lies  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
n,  w.  of  the  Ohio,  is  about  38  miles  long,  and  in 
many  places  about  10  broad.  The  natives  sup- 
pose that  this  and  the  other  islands  in  the  lake  are 
the  residence  of  the  Great  Spirit.] 

ISLEOS,  Roca  de  L08,  a  small  island  of  the 
N.  sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  It  is  to  the  w.  of  the  island 
Orchilla,  of  a  very  hot  climate,  and  desert,  in  lat. 

ISLES,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  one  of  those  which  form 
the  entrance  of  the  great  bay  of  Chaleurs. 

Isles,  a  bay*  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  ;  large  and  sheltered,  and  in  the 
middle  of  George's  and  Dead-roan*s  bays. 

IsLBfl,  another,  a  very  large  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  port  FrankJaud 
and  the  city  of  Halifax. 

Isles,  a  port  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  same  pro- 
vince as  the  former  bay,  to  the  w.  of  Torbay. 

[ISLESBOROUGH,  a  township  in  Hancock 
county,  Maine,  formed  by  Long  island,  in  the 
centre  of  Penobscot  bay,  15  miles  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth.    It  was  incorporated 
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in  1780,  contains  S8S  inhabitants,  and  is  214 
miles  n.  e.  by  n.  of  Boston.] 

[Isles  de  Madame  lie  at  the  s.  end  of  Syd- 
ney or  Cape  Breton  island,  on  which  they  are  de- 
pendent. The  largest  of  ttiese,  with  cape  Canso, 
the  e.  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  form  the  entrance  of 
(he  gut  of  Canso  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  See 
Svdmf.y/] 

ISLETA,  a  settlement  of  Nuevo  Mexico;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  N.  op- 
posite the  settlement  of  Socorro. 

Is  let  A,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Agustin,  in  the  same  kingdom,  dis- 
tinct from  the  former,  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
which  enters  the  Grande  del  Norte. 

Islet  A,  another,  called  also  Quart  db  l'Isle, 
being  a  parish  of  tJie  French,  in  the  part  which 
they  possess  in  the  island  of  S.  Domingo,  on  the 
8.  coast  and  at  the  w.  head,  between  the  settlement 
of  Los  Cayos  and  Mesle  bay. 

Isleta.  another,  with  the  addition  of  Paso, 
beingof  the  missions  which  are  held  by  religiout 
order  of  S.  Francisco  in  Nuevo  Mexico,  distinct 
from  the  former. 

ISLETAS,  three  small  isles  lying  close  to  the 
coast  of  Martinique,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
Oul  de  Sac  Royal,  and  opposite  the  fort  which 
defends  this  coast. 

Isletas,  two  other  islands,  in  the  S.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  (^ 
Truxilio  in  Peru,  opposite  the  port  of  Guar- 
mey. 

ySLIP,  a  township  of  New  York ;  situate  in 
Ml  county,  Long  island,  e.  of  Huntington, 
and  contains  609  inhabitants :  of  these  93  are 
electors,  and  35  slaves.] 

ISLLAMAS,  S.  Antonio  db,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corregimienio  of  Pomabamba  in 
Peru;  one  of  the  missions  which  are  held  by  the 
religbus  order  of  San  Francisco ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Iruna,  between  that  of  the  Beni 
and  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes  of  Cuchoa. 

ISLOTE,  a  small  isle  or  rock  of  the  N.  sea^ 
close  to  the  e.  coast  of  the  island  Inagua  Grande^ 
to  the  If.  of  the  island  S«  Domingo. . 

Islote,  another,  in  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  corregtm^itfo  of  Arica  in  Peru, 
opposite  the  point  of  Cales.  • 

Islote,  another,  in  the  river  of  Valdivia,  be- 
tween the  island  of  Rey  and  that  of  Las  Animas. 

ISLOTES,  five  small  klands;  situate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  opposite  the  island  of  Can- 
grejos. 

ISQUANDE,  a  small  and  poor  settlement  of 
thp  province  and  government  of  Esmeraldas,  and 
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kin^om  of  Quito,  vfith  a  small  port  in  the  S.  sea, 
which  is  shallow,  and  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 

ISSER,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  S.  Law- 
rence, in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  close  to 
the  €.  coast  of  the  great  island  of  Anticosti. 

ISTAPA,  Barra  de,  a  point  of  land,  nearly 
disjoined  from  the  mainland,  on  the  coast  of  the 
S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Sucbitepec  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

ISTMO  DB  Panama,  or  Del  Darien.  [See 
Panama.] 

ISTULANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru,  and  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Esiero.  It  has 
been  destroyed  and  laid  waste  by  the  infidel  In« 
dians. 

ITA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  s.  of  the  city  of  La 
Asuncion. 

1TABA6UA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
taptaimhip  of  Par&  in  Brazil.  It  ruhs  n.  and 
enters'the  Xingu. 

ITABERABA,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
-captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil;  situate 
near  the  coast. 

ITA  BOCA,  or  Alcobaca,  a  settlement  of  tlie 
province  and  captainskw  of  Para  in  Brazil,  on  the 
fSD.  shore  of  the  river  Tocantines, 

Itaboca,  a  fall  of  the  above  river;  the  same 
;which  impeded  the  Portuguese  from  ascending 
the  river  further,  when  about  to  investigate  the 
country  )yhich  is  filled  with  Tocantines  Indians. 
This  fall  is  in  lat.  3^  49"  i. 

ITABUCU,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  to  the  e*  of  the  nation 
of  theGuaranies  Indians.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Atlantic. 

ITACAMBIRA,  a  settlement  or  village  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of 
Puerto  Seguro  in  Brazil,  on  the  shore  and  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Verde. 

ITACEROMIN,  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Maranan  in 
Brazil,  between  the  river  Maranan  and  the  bar  of 
Cuma. 

ITACORUSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
an&  captainship  of  Par&  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  XingA^  near  where  this  enters 
the  Marafion. 

I TACUATIARA,  Barra  be,  a  shoal  of  rock 

at  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  river  of  this  name, 

in  the  province  and  captainship  of  San  Vicente 

and  kingdom  of  Brazil. 

ITA  £MBE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
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raent  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Parana. 

ITAGUARl,  Igari,  or  Mrnici,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Paraguay,  which 
runs  J.  s.  €.  ana  enters  the  Iviiieynia. 

ITAI,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  govern- 
ment  as  the  former.  It  enters  the  Uruguay  be« 
tween  the  Paraguay  and  the  Naninby. 

ITALAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  proviaceand 
cor^egimiento  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru. 

ITAMAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captain* 
ship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  which  runs  c.  and 
turning  afterwards  to  s.  enters  the  sea. 

ITAMARACA,  a  province  and  captamship  of 
the  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  bounded  n.  by  the  province 
of  Paraiba,  s.  by  that  of  Pernambuco,  c.  by  the 
sea,  and  w.  by  the  country  of  the  Tapujos  In- 
dians. It  is  irrigated  by  the  river  of  Los  Marcos, 
and  is  very  fertile  in  tobacco,  cotton,  Brazil 
wood,  and  more  particularly  in  sugar-canes,  from 
which  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  so^r  is 
made.  The  climate  is  very  hot.  This  captm- 
ship  was  founded  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Sonsa,  vho, 
having  obtained  j  as  a  reward  for  his  ^ervices  per- 
formed in  America,  60  leagues  of  territory  from 
the  king  of  Portugal  Don  Juan  III.  took  timcap* 
tainship  as  a  part  of  the  same.  It  afterwards,  by 
female  succession,  descended  to  the  house  of  the 
Marquises  of  Cascaes. 

Itamaraca,  the  capital,  is  ofthe  same  name, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Nuestra  Sefiorade  la 
Concepcion  ;  situate  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in 
the  island.  It  is  small,  and  contains  800  house- 
keepers, with  a  port,  which  makes  its  commerce 
respectable,  a  parish  church,  three  large  so^r 
mills,  and  many  cultivated  estates ;  so  that  it 
abounds  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  city  are 
two  companies  of  Portuguese  troops,  >vhich  serve 
as  a  garrison.  The  French  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  kept  it  till  1635.  It  is  13  miles  n.  rf 
Olinda,     Lat.  8°  C  *.     Long.  35^  &  w. 

Itamaraca,  an  island,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
a1x>ve  province,  and  in  which  the  capitif  is  situate, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  LoS  Marcos;  three 
leagues  long,  one  wide,  and  eight  in  circnmf^ 
rence,  and  having  a  good  fort,  which  was  boiltby 
the  Dutch,  with  the  name  of  Orange,  in  1640, 
when  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island. 

ITAMBEl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ay  res;  situate  o.i  the  shore 
of  the  river  Treviana. 

ITAMBIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  proWnceand 
captainship  of  Espiritii  S;mto  in  Brazil;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Dulce. 

ITAJklHAEN,  or  Tvn  hah,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
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Vinoe  and  eapiainship  of  Puerto  Seguro  in  Brazil, 
which  runs  e.  and  enters  tbesea  between  the  rivers 
Caravelas  and  Sarnabitiva. 

ITAMUCxAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  rap- 
tains/lip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  which  runs  e. 
and  taming  s.  enters  the  sea. 

JTAN,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

ITAPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernroentof  Paraguay. 

ITAPEBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  rop/am- 
ship  of  San  Pablo  in  Brazil,  which  rises  m  the 
mountains  near  the  coast,  runs  n.  w.  and  unites 
itself  with  the  Rio  Negro  to  enter  the  Grande  of 
Curituba  or  Ignaizii. 

lTAP£BA,'a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  forming  a  gulf  or  port. 

ITAPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
irernroent  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Guampnmbi. 

ITAPUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
Ternment  of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Uruguay 
opposite  the  settlement  of  the  mission  of  Los  M&r* 
tires. 

Itapua,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
mFere  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  pro* 
irince  and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  Parani,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  two 
other  small  rivers,  which  run  into  the  Paran&. 

ITAPUA  MA,  atowno(  the  province  and  c^p* 
iaimhip  of  Sergipe  in  Brazil. 

ITAPUCA-GUAZU,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  be- 
tween the  Itapuca*mini  and  the  sitrva  of  Lot 
Quince  Punlos,  and  enters  the  Paraguay. 

Itapi  CA-MiMi,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  governinent  as  the  former,  which  also  runs  w. 
and  enters  the  Paraguay* 

ITARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  which 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Paraparucotas  Indians, 
jans  ft«  and  turning  w.  enters,  much  increased 
with  the  waters  it  collects,  into  the  Orinoco,  to 
the  w.  of  Cittdad  Real. 

ITASARI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Xibaros 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  runs  ».  w,  to  the 
c.  of  the  river  Maranon,  and  enters  the  same  in 
lat.  S*'  5'  s. 

ITATA,  a  province  and  carregimienlo  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile;  bounded  j.  by  the  province  of 
Puchacay,  and  n.  by  that  of  Maule,  beingdivided 
firora  the  same  by  the  river  of  this  name.  It  is 
very  fertile,  and  covered  with  estates. 

1  TATA,  a  river  of  the  same  kingdom,  which  rtaes 
in  the  oioiuitaios  of  its  cordilteray  and  ions  e.  to 


the  n.  of  the  city  of  Concepcion,  near  to  Imperial' 
through  a  deep  ravine.  Although  it  may  bo 
waded,  it  is  generally  crossed  by  rafts.  After  re- 
ceiving  the  waters  of  another  river,  called  Nubbe^ 
it  enters  the  sea  in  lat.  36^  s.  [On  the  shores  of 
this  river  are  the  best  grapes  to  be  found  in  Chile.1 

It  ATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Gaira 
and  government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Yaguari. 

ITATl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Paraguay;  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Parana,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  Corrientes. 

ITATIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay ;  once  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name,  but  destroyed  by  the  in« 
fidel  Indians. 

ITATIN £S,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Paraguay 
towards  the  e.  Iietween  the  river  Iguarfi  to  the  s. 
and  the  Mbotetey  to  the  n.  The  Jesuits  esta- 
blished amongst  them  a  mission,  and  founded  the 
settlements  of  Igaripe  and  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Esperanza ;  but  a  snort  time  afterwards  they  were 
abandoned  by  the  natives,  who  fled  to  tbeir  woods 
and  former  haunts. 

ITAYA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  so  vern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Napo,  and  n»  n.  e. 
of  the  other  lake,  called  Capuan. 

ITAZU,  or  Itatu.    See  Pequert. 

ITENES,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Moxos  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Quito,  which  rises  in  the  territory  of  Ma* 
togroso,  possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  runs  s.  and 
forming  a  semicircle,  follows  its  course  to  n,  n.  w. 
and  alter  running  many  leagues,  collects  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ubay  and  Baure,  incorporating  itself 
with  the  Marmor6,  in  lat.  IP  55'  s.  It  then  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Castela,  and  with  the 
name  of  Madera  enters  the  Maranon  or  Amazons, 
by  the  s.  part,  in  lat.  S^  13'  IS'  s.  On  the  e. 
shore  is  the  settlement  of  La  Reduccion  de  Santa 
Rosa  de  la  Estacada,  which  was  invaded  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1761^  who  fortified  it  with  two  re- 
doubts. 

ITIQUIRA,  a  small  river  of  the  district  of 
Cuyab'i  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains,  runs  n.  w.  and  enters  that  of 
Los  Porrudos  about  its  mid-course,  to  run  into 
the  great  lake  of  Los  Xareyes.  The  geographer 
Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  calb  it  Itucura^  and  gives 
it  a  10.  course. 

ITOCO,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Muzo,  in  iikecorregimitnto  and  province  of  Tunja^ 
of  the  M  aevo  Rey  no  de  Granada.    It  is  very  poor 
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and  reduced^  but  celebrated  for  its  fine  emerald* 
mine  of  its  name,  from  whence  have  been  ex* 
Iractcd  these  precious  stones,  admirable  alike  for 
their  size  and  quality,  though  at  present  it  yields 
nothing  of  consideration.  The  population  of  ihis 
settlement  consists  of  50  housekeepers  and  a  very 
few  Indians.  Near  it,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  stone-slab,  on  which  is  the  print  of 
an  human  foot,  and  which  they  say  was  of  that 
of  SU  Thomas.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  a 
s.  w.  direction  from  Tunja.  Xat.  5°  9V  n. 
Long.  73°49'a. 

ITOTOS,  a  barbarous  and  numerous  nation 
of  Indians,  of  the  province  and.  government  of 
Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevp  Keyno  de  Granada, 
who  dwell  in  the  mountains  to  the  m*  of  the  valley 
of  Up&r.     They  are  but  little  known. 

ITU,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  tlic  province  and  govern* 
meat  of  Paraguay,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Uruguay,  near  where  this  joins  the  river  La 
Plata. 

ITUATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienlo  of  Garabaya  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Ayapata. 

ITUCALES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  in- 
habiting the  woods  to  the  is.  of  the  Maranon. 
These  savages  are  few,  and  bounded  by  the  nation 
of  the  Urarinas,  from  whom  they  are  thought  to 
have  descended. 

ITUCAUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Pica- 
zuru. 

ITUZAINGO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  s,  and  enters 
the  Ibiquei-guazu. 

[IWANEE,  a  little  town  near  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  where  a  small  remnant  of  the  ancient  In- 
dians live,  who  have  adopted  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  Spaniards.] 

IXCALPAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Cotaztla,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tuxtla,  in  Nueva  Espana;  containing  35  families 
of  Indians,  and  being  close  to  the.  settlement  of 
Rinconada. 

IXCANTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Juquila,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Xicay&n,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  33 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  £8  leagues  e.  with  a 
slight  inclination  to  n.  of  the  capital. 

IXCAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Atoyaque,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Xicay&n.  It  contains  40  families  of  Indians,  who 
occupy  themselves  in  the  cultivation  and  com- 
merce of  cochineal,  tobacco,  seeds^  and  cotton. 
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Eleven  leagues  20.  with  a  slight  indtiiafton  to  n.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

]  XCATEOPAN,  a  seUlemcnt  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaUUa  mayor  of  Tiapa 
in  the  same  kingdom.  -  It  contains  150  families  of 
Indians,  whose  commerce  consists  in  making  loal- 
sugar,  the  soil  abounding  in  sugar-oanes.  Two 
leagues  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

IXCATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  bead  settle- 
nient  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Huejutia 
in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate  on  a  dry  and  barren 
eminence  :  of  a  warm  temperature,  and  GontainiDg 
170  families  of  Mexican  Indians,  who  cultivate 
greatly  magucves^  from  which  they  extmci pulque 
and  honey.     Five  leagues  from  its  capital. 

IxcATLAN,  another  settlement,  which  is  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcatdia  mayor 
of  Teutila  in  the  same  kingdom  :  of  a  warm  and 
moist  temperature,  and  containing  500  families  of 
Indians,  hiciuding  those  of  the  wards  of  its  dis* 
trict,  who  employ  themselves  in  the  cuHivation 
and  commerce  ot  cochineal  and  baynilla*  Nine 
leagues  5.  of  its  capital. 

IXCUNTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  seitleiiient 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Sentipac  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  30  families  of 
Indians,  and  a  convent  of  the  religions  orderof  Saft 
Francisco :  of  a  warm  temperature,  and  eigU 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

fXHUATLA,  San  Chbistoval  be,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ho- 
loacan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Acayuca,  io  NueTt 
Espana  :  of  an  hot  temperature,  and  containing  47 
families  of  Indians.  Eighteen  leagues  it.  e.  of  the 
capital. 

IXHUATLAN,  San  Pburo  de,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldk 
mayor  and  jurisdiction  of  Cordoba  in  Nueva 
Espana.  In  its  neighbourhood  passes  a  river 
which  fertilizes  its  territory ,  and  is  full  of  trout  and 
other  fine,  though  small  ndi :  of  a  mild  tempera* 
ture,  and  inhabited  by  810  families  of  Indtaos. 
Five  leagues  if.  »•  of  its  capital. 

Ixuu  atlan,  another  settlement,  in  the  alcaUSa 
mayor  of  Orizaba  of  the  same  kingdom :  of  a  cold 
temperature,  and  containing  161  families  of  In- 
dians, who  trade  by  cutting  of  wood,  fuel,  and 
making  Charcoal,  the  only  proc-ictionofthe  place. 
One  league  n.  w.  of  its  capital. 

IxuuATi^AN,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Chapala,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zaytala,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  75  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  n.  of  its  head 
settlement, 

IXLAHUACAJ>f  J>s  los  Reyes,  a  settlement 
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and  head  setdement  of  the  district  of  the  alcddia 
mayor  of  Xalapa  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  on  a 
rough  and  broken  territory,  watered  by  three  large 
rivers,  which  flow  from  a  mountain  called  Cofre  de 
Perote,  to  the  n .  w.  The  name  of  this  settlement  is 
taken  from  a  stream  which  intersects  it,  and  which 
runs  only  m  the  rainy  season.  The  population 
consists  of  four  families  of  Spaniards,  40  of  AIus^ 
tees  and  Mnlattoes,  and  69  of  Indians.  Its  prin- 
cipal trade  consists  in  the  purgative  medicine  called 
jahp,  which  grows  here  in  great  abundance,  and 
is  carried  for  sale  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Europe.  Nine  leases  w.  s.  w.  of  its  capital. 
*  IXMALHUACAN,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Cozamaloap&n  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate' 
in  Uie  centre  of  the  top  of  an  elevated  mountain, 
on  the  side  of  which  is  a  large  llano  or  plain,  scant 
of' water,  tlie  want  of  which  the  inhabitants  supply 
by  welb,  although  this  water  is  thick  and  unwhole- 
some, it  contains  192  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
two  leagued o.  of  its  head  settlement. 

IXfillQUILPAN,  an  alcakUa  mayor  and  juris- 
diction of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaila ;  bounded 
e.  by  the  jorisdiction  of  Mextitlan,  s.  w.  by  that  of 
Tula,  w.  by  that  of  Huacbip&,  and  n.  by  that  of 
Zuiap&n.  It  is  14  leagues  in  length  from  e.  to  ». 
ttid  11  in  width  from  n.  to  s.  Its  temperature  is, 
for  the  most  part,  mild,  although  it  is  not  without 
some  settlemcnvts  where  the  heat  and  cold  are  in  the 
estMoies.  Its  principal  productions  are  hemp 
and  cotton ;  of  the  first  is  made  rigging  for  ships, 
and  of  the  faifler  many  kind^of  woven  stuffs :- these, 
together  with  the  cattle,  of  which  there  are  large 
breeds,  affording  a  very  considerable  commerce. 
The  inhabitants  also  sow  seed  and  grain ;  but  the 
harvests,  from  drought,  are  but  small,  and  only  in 
the  bead  settlement  of  Orizaba  are  they  abundant, 
being  there  feiiilized  by  the  river  Mextitlan,  the 
only  river  of  this  province.  Its  population  con- 
sists of  the  following  sHtlements. 
Santa  Maria',  Cardon&l, 

San  Agustin,  Orizaba, 

Ixtlatlaxco,  Espinas, 

Tepexic,  Sotota, 

San  Agustin  Ixtlatlaxco,    Cerritos, 
San  Miguel  Xonacapa,     Palma  Gorda, 
San  Juan,  Degiiedo, 

Tlazintla,  Capuxi, 

Alberto,  Canxa, 

Tcpetizqni,  Debodee. 

Dado, 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name;  of  a  dry  and 
hot  temperature ;  of  extreme  heat  in  the  summer, 
and  cold  in  the  winter ;  scanty  in  vegetable  pro- 
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ductions,  as  it  is  in  water.  It  has  in  its  territory 
three  small  settlements  or  wards,  and  a  sumptuous 
temple  of  the  religious  Augustins,  the  same  being 
the  priory  of  the  province.  Tl^e  population  con- 
sists of  600  families  of  Spaniards,  mustees^  and 
Mulattoes,  employed  in  making  rigging  and  cotton 
garments,  and  -in  breeding  cattle.  Seventy-five 
miles  n.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  SO^  ^&  n.    Long. 

IXPALTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Juxtla- 
hnaca  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contahis  118  families 
of  Indians. 

IXQUINTANONOYAC,  a  settlement  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  TIapa  in  Nueva* 
Espafia,  containing  40  famines  of  Indians. 

IXQUINTEPEC  PENOLES,an  alcaldia  may  or 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana ; 
ranch  reduced ;  of  a  rough,  mountainous,  and 
barren  soil,  and  cold  temperature,  producing  no* 
thing  but  maize,  which  affords  the  only  article  of 
trade  to  the  natives,  except  that  of  cutting  wood, 
the  country  being  covered  with  fir  and  other  tim- 
ber, with  which  they  supply  the  other  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name  c 
Its  population  con&ists.  of  50  families  of  Miztecos 
Indians  and  18  of  Muslees  :  185  miles  to  the  $»  e* 
of  Mexico,  in  lat.  IT""  45'  and  in  long.  98°.  The 
other  settlements  of  thb  tdcaldia  mayor  are, 
8.  Juan  Elotepec,  S.  Pedro  Chilapa, 

Santiago  TIazoyaltepec,  Sta.  Catalina  Estetla, 
S.  Pedro  Totomachapa,  S.  Mateo  Tepantepec. 
Sta.  Maria  Huitepec, 

IXTAC,  San  Francisco  ds,  a  settlement  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  Nueva  Espana.    It 
contains  480  families  of  Indians,  including  those  of' 
MaztaUn.     Six  leagues  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

IXTACALCO,  San  Matias  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  MexilcaU 
zinco  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  m  the  ^at  lake 
of  Chalco.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious  order 
of  San  Francisco.  It  is  very  fertile  and  pleasant, 
and  serves  as  a  place  of  recreation  in  the  spring  to 
the  people  of  IMexico,  who  go  to  it  by  the  lake  in 
canoes  covered  with  flowers,  and  with  bands  of 
music.  This  settlement  is  between  Mexico  and 
Mexilcatzinco,  a  little  more  than  a  league  froni 
each. 

IXTACAYOTLA,  San  Lorenzo  ob^  a  set* 
tlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Tepehuacan,  and  oArnAiia  mayor  (^Mextitlan,  in 
Nueva  Espalla ;  containing  S45  fiuailies  of  Indians^ 
and  very  close  at  the  e.  of  the  capital. 
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IXTALUTLA,  a  setdement  of  tbe  akaliUa 
mayor  of  Teozaqualco  in  Nueva  £spafia ;  contain- 
ing 48  femilies  of  Indians,  who  cultivate  cochineal 
and  some  maize.  Seyen  leagues  5.  of  its  head  set- 
tlement. 

IXTAPA,  a  settiement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Palmar,  and  aleaUia  mayor  of 
Tcpeaca,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  four  fa- 
milies of  Spaniards,  as  many  of  Musiees^  and  18 
of  Indians.  At  the  distance  of  four  leagues  is  a 
water-mill  for  grinding  wheat,  and  near  to  it  is  a 
farm  of  small  cattle,  and  three  cultivated  estates. 
Four  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

IxTAPA,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  head  settlement  of  San 
Francisco  del  Yalle,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zulte- 
p6cy  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  103  fa- 
miles  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  salt ;  and  is  situate 
on  a  plain  of  a  very  hot  temperature^  being  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  TexupUco,  from  whence  it 
is  three  leagues  distant  to  the  s» 

IxTAPA,  another^  of  the  head  settlement  of  Ju- 
quila,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xicayan,  in  the  same 
kingdom.  It  contains  62  fiuniliesy  and  is  SO  leagues 
n.  of  its  capital. 

IxTAPA,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Escatoopan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Mexilcaltsinco, 
in  Nueva  Espana ;  half  a  league  to  the  e.  of 
Mexico,  and  containing  ISO  famifies  of  Indians. 

IXTAPALUCAN.  a  settlement  of  the  alcaltUa 
mayor  of  Chalco  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
1S5  families  of  Indians,  and  a  convent  of  the  re- 
ligious order  of  S.  Domingo.  Two  leagues  «•  of 
its  capital. 

IXTAPAS,  San  Miguel  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  San  Francisco  del  Valle,  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Zultep^;,  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  si- 
tuate on  an  extensive  Umo  at  plain  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature, and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital, 
nom  whence  it  is  seven  leagues  distant.  It  con- 
tains 59  fiftmilies  of  Indians,  dedicated  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar-canes,  of  which  they  make  much 
sugar  and  honey. 

IXTATEPEC,  Santiago  be,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Teutalpan,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Zacatlan,  in  Nueva  Espana ;  distant  two 
leagues  and  an  half  from  its  head  settlement. 

IxTATBPEc,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Antequera  in 
Nueva  Espana ;  of  a  cold  temperature.  It  con- 
tains a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  S.  Domingo, 
and  700  femilies  of  Indians,  who  live  by  the  cuTti- 
Tating  and  trading  in  cochineal,  and  making  cotton 
siuSs.    Seven  leagues  from  its  capital. 
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IXTEPEXI,  a  jurisdiction  and  ideMa  mat/or 
of  Nueva  Espai&a,  in  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Oaxaca.  Although  it  is  very  extensive,  it 
contains  no  more  than  three  settlements,  which 
are  head  settlements  of  districts,  and  smaU  waidi, 
where  the  natives  cultivate  cochineal  and  coiton, 
of  which  they  make  various  kinds  of  woven  stu£. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santa  Catalina;  of  an  hot  tempenu 
ture.  It  contains  550  families  of  Indians,  includ. 
ing  those  of  the  wards  or  small  settfemeats  is  iU 
district,  who  are  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of 
cochineal,  in  which  they  trade.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-two  miles  s.  e.  of  Mexico,  and  S6  from  the 
city  of  Oaxaca,  in  lat.  17^.  Long.  96^  53'.  The 
other  settlements  are  San  Juan  de  ChicooMsachil 
and  San  Mateo  Calpulalpa. 

IXTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settfemeut  of 
Xoxutla,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuemavaca,  in 
Nueva  Eispana. 

IXTLAHUACA,  a  settlement  and  bead  aettks 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mavor  of  Mete- 
p^c  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  iJiO  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues  ».  e.  of  its  aoital. 

IxTJLAHUACA,  another  settlement,  the  head  set* 
tiement  of  the  district  of  the  alcakUa  nM^of  Co- 
lima  in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate  hetweea  two 
lofty  mountains,  from  whence  flow  down  mao; 
streams,  which  irrigate  and  render  fertile  tbe  cooa* 
try.  It  produces  various  vegetable  prodactiois^ 
and  abundance  of  maize,  in  the  cultivatioo  of 
which  tbe  inhabitants  are  employed.  The  popa- 
lation  amounts  to  IS8  families  oi  Indiaiv,  aodilii 
nine  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

IXTLAHUACAN,  San  Mateo  de,  a  settk- 
ment  of  the  head  settlement  and  alcakBa  mmur  of 
Teascoco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature, annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Ten^cmtepeCi 
and  contains  114  families  of  Indians.  Eight 
leagues  » .  of  its  capital. 

IXTLAHUACAN,  another  Settlement,  inthebead 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Autttn,  of  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  15  femilies  of  h* 
dians,  analis  very  close  to  the  settlement  of  Exotli. 

IXTLAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  aicakbtm^ 
and  jurisdiction  of  Tula  in  Nueva  Espana ;  an- 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital,  a  lei^ae  and  an 
half  from  the  same,  and  containing  ISO  ladiaa 
families. 

IXTLAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  akaldiamayor  of  Xala  in  Nuert 
Espana.  Jt  contains  84  families  of  Indians,  sod 
some  Musices  and  Mulattoes  ;  is  of  a  cold  tempe- 
rature ;  and  in  its  district  are  various  mil^  ^ 
which  are  nauide  sugar  and  hopey ,  in  which  ibt 
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trade  of  the  place  consists,  besides  some  seeds  and 
fruits.    Four  leagues  e.  of  the  capital. 

IxTLA  N,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  Santo  Tomas,  the  hi^  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  ukaldia  mayor  of  Antequera  in  the 
same  kingdom,  and  of  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Oaxaca.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  con- 
tains  500  families  of  Indians,  used  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cochineal,  in  ivhich  their  commerce  con- 
8ists«    Eight  leagues  e.  of  the  capital. 

IxtijAn,  anotner,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Zanguio,  and  akaUia  mayor  of  Zamora,  in  the 
same  kingdom ;  situate  on  a  plain,  bounded  s.  by 
thegreat  saline  grounds  and  fountains  of  warm  water 
of  Seventy-two  springs,  e,  by  the  Great  Chapalicas 
swamps,  n.  by  a  lofty  mountain,  and  w.  by  tlie 
river  Grande.  It  contains  50  families  of  Indians, 
whose  trade  consists  in  salt  fish  and  maize,  which 
they  sow.  Six  leagues  e.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

IXTLATLASCO,  San  Agustin  oe,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alccUdia  maj/or  of  Izmiquilp&n  in  Nueva  Espana. 
Ten  leagues  from  its  capital. 

IXTOLUCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Yautepec,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espana.  One 
les^ue  to  the  s.  of  Ticom&n. 

IxUTLAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Autl&n  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  160  families  of  In- 
dians. 

IZA,  a  territory  and  country  of  the  nation  of 
the  Sloscas,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  e. 
of  Bogota  and  s.  cp.  of  Tundama.  It  was  dis- 
covert and  entered  in  a  pacific  manner  by  Juan 
de  San  Martin,  in  1537.  In  it  are  many  settle- 
ments of  Indians* 

IZANGUITI,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the 
head  of  the  Uruguay. 

IZANNA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Xjas  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
It  runs  s.  s.  e.  jcollecting  the  waters  of  several  other 
lesser  rivers^  and  enters  the  Negro. 

IZAPAUANA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  same 
province  and  country  as  the  former.  It  is  the 
same  as  that  which  runs  from  Peru  with  the  name 
of  PuTUMA Yo ;  see  this  article. 

IZATLAN,  or  Agua^ulcos,  an  akaldia  may^ 
or  and  jurisdiction  of  Nueva  Galicia^and  bishopric 
of  Guadalaxara ;  of  limited  extent,  mild  tempe- 
ture,  and  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
fruit,  as  well  as  in  large  and  small  cattle,  the  latter 
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being  a  subject  which  particularly  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persons  living  in  the  estates  of  Mira- 
flores  and  La  liSxa,  where  there  are  100  families 
of  Indians,  and  SO  of  Spaniards,  Musteesy  and  Mu- 
lattoes.  This  alcaldia  has  only  three  settlements^ 
which  are  head  settlements  of  districts,  and  some 
other  small  settlements.  The  capital  is  Agualuico, 
and  the  others, 

Magdalena,  Araatlan, 

Oconahua,  Jzatllan, 

San  J  uan,  San  Marcos. 

IzATLAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  this  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  or  swarnp.  It  has  a 
convent  of  the  religious  order  of  San  Ffancisco. 

IZCATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cui- 
catlan  in  Nueva  Espann,  of  a  cold  and  dry  tem- 

Erature.  It  contams  83  families  of  Indians,  and 
longs  to  the  curacy  of  Cnistlahuaca,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Yan^uitlan.  It  produces  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  cochineal  and  cotton,  of  which  the  na- 
tives make  fabrics  and  mantles  called  oaxaca^ 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  afibrd  a  good  com- 
merce.    Twelve  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

IZHUATLAN,  S.  Chri8t6val  df,  a  settle- 
ment and  head  settlement  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of 
Guayaoocotia  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  466 
families  of  Otomies  Indians,  including  those  of 
the  wards  or  farms  of  its  district. 

Izhuatlak,  another  settlement,  which  is  a 
small  ward,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tamapachi, 
in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guachinango  of  the  same 
kingdom. 

IZQUINTENANGO,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  akaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

IZQUINTIA^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Suchitepec  in  the  kingdom  Ct 
Guatemala ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea. 

IZQUINTLAPILCO,  a  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Octupam  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

IZTACOMITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Los  Zoques  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

IZTACOSTE,  aseUlement  of  the  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former. 

IZTAHUACAN^  a  settlement  of  the  bead  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Caxi- 
titl&n  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  Four  leagues  e.  of  its 
capital. 

iZTAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  some  province  and 
akaliUa  mmfor  as  the  former. 
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IzTAPA,  another,  in  the  province  and  alcaldta 
mayor  of  Capabanastla  in  the  same  kingdom  • 

IZTEPEU,  a  settlement  of  the  prortnce  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  S.  Salvador,  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  former  settlements. 

IZUCAR,  a  jurisdiction  vdiA  akaldia  mayor  oi 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  moun- 
tainous territory,  barren  and  rough,  and  produc- 
ing nothing  but  scanty  crops  of  grain  and  seeds. 
It  was  formerly  much  reduced,  and  on  this  ac- 
count were  added  to  its  jurisdiction  those  of  Agnat- 
ion and  Teopantlan,  both  which  are  very  poor. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  population  in 
the  following  settlements : 

San  Lucas  deCulucan,      San    Martin  de  Alchi- 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Asun-        chica, 

S.  Juan  de  EpatUin^ 


Tepexoxuma, 

Tepapayeca, 

Chietl&n, 

S.  Nicolas  Tenexcalo, 

Aguatlan, 


Telipdn, 
Ahuatelco, 
Ahuehuezingo, 
Santiago  Azalan, 
Teopantl&n. 


The  capital  of  this  jurisdiction  is  of  the  same 
name ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  volcano.  It  is  of 
an  hot  and  dry  temperature,  contains  two  parishes, 
one  of  Spaniards  and  another  of  Indians;  in  the 
former  are  S40  families  of  the  former,  and  some 
of  Muslees  and  Mulattoes:  the  charge  of  the  se- 
cond is  vested  in  the  religious  order  of  9.  Domingo, 
and  it  consists  of  94  families  of  Indians,  whom  they 
csWforasteros  or  stran^rs,  and  850  of  Mexicanps 
in  the  wards  of  its  district ;  these  wards  amount  to 
16*    Thirty-one  leagues  f .  of  Mexico. 
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tl  AAYA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country  of 
Las  Amazonas,  which  runs  in  a  large  body  to  the 
s«  and  enters  the  Putumayo,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Araucanos  Indians. 

JABARABA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
iainship  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil ;  situate  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Paraibuna. 

JACABIRA,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
country  as  the  former,  which  rises  in  tlie  territory 
of  Cumayaris  Indians,  between  the  rivers  Cuchi- 
vara  and  Madera,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  latter. 

JACAIBAMBA,  a  large  lake  of  the  kingdom 
o*f  Peru,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Canta, 
formed  from  the  river  Carabaillo,  which  runs  w. 
and  empties  itself  into  the  S.  sea^  to  the  n.  of 
Lima. 

JACAPATOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

JACARAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  situate  zz).  s.  tp. 
oi  the  town  of  lambute. 

JACARE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  runs  n.  n,  w. 
and  enters  the  Madera,  between  those  of  Macacipa 
and  Giparana. 

JACINTO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena ;  situate  in  the  moun- 


tains of  the  district  of  Maria,  one  of  the  towu 
formed,  in  1776,  by  the  governor  Don  Franciwa 
Pimienta. 

Jacinto,  S.  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Maracaibo;  situate  oq 
the  shore  of  a  small  river  which  enters  the  Ma- 
taz&n. 

Jacinto,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  town  of  the  Marquesadodel  Yalle, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Quatro  Villas,  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  58  families  of  Indians,  who 
trade  in  cochineal,  maize,  fruit,  woods,  lime,  coal, 
and  fuel,  these  being  its  productions.  It  \&  one 
league  n.  n.  w.  of  its  capital. 

Jacinto,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cof* 
tains/up  of  Par&  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  w.  shore 
of  the  river  Topayas,  near  its  mouth  or  entrance 
into  the  Amazonas. 

JACHAL,  a  small  town  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
situate  n.  of  the  city  of  S.  Juan. 

Jachal,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom, 
which  rises  towards  the  n.  in  the  cordiUeray  runs  e. 
and  loses  itself  in  certain  lakes  from  a  want  of  in* 
clination  in  the  territory. 

JACKMAN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes ;  situate  on  the  5.  coast. 

JACKSOMBURGy  a  setUement  of  the  pro. 
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Yince  and  colony  of  Georgia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  Porapon,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 

[JACKSON'S  RiTer,  a  head  water  of  James's 
river  in  Virginia,  rises  in  the  Warm  Spring 
mountains,  about  SO  miles  s.  w.  of  the  Warm 
Spring  mountains,  and  runs  s.  w.  through  the 
Talley,  until  Carpenter's  creek  joins  it  from  that 
quarter,  vyhen  the  river  assumes  the  name  of  Flu- 
vanna, and  flows  5.  e.  About  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  its  source  it  falls  over  a  rock  SOO  feet 
into  the  valley  below.  The  sheet  of  water  is 
broken  in  its  breadth  by  the  rock  in  two  or  three 
places,  but  not  in  its  height.  Between  the  sheet 
and  the  rock,  at  the  bettom,  you  may  walk  across 
dry.  It  is  near  half  as  high  again  as  Niagara,  but 
is  only  12  or  15  feet  wide.] 

"Jackson,  a  new  county  of  Georgia.] 
■JACKSONSBOROUGH,  a  small  post-town 
of  S.  Carolina,  on  the  w.  side  of  Edisto  river, 
about  23  miles  w.  of  Charlestown.] 

[JACMEL,  a  jurisdiction  and  sea-port  town 
on  the  5.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  This 
jurisdiction,  in  the  French  part  of  the  island,  con- 
tains  three  parishes,  is  remarkable  for  the  goodness 
of  its  soil,  and  the  abundant  crops  of  coffee,  and  is 
susceptibleof  a  great  augmentation,  its  exports 
from  January  1,  1789,  to  December  31,  of  the 
same  year,  were  27,350  lbs.  white  sugar ;  55,624 
lbs.  brown  sugar,  4,072,702  lbs.  coffee,  406,832 
lbs.  cotton,  and  10,046  lbs.  indigo.  The  duties 
on  exportation  of  the  above  amounted  to  15,619 
dollars,  26  c«nts.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  s, 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  s.  peninsula.  The  town  is 
six  leagues  ».  of  Cayes  de  Jacmel,  7^  e.  of  the 
bay  and  town  of  Bay  net,  as  far  s.  of  Leogane  on 
the  II.  side  of  the  peninsula,  13  s.  w,  of  Port  au 
Prince,  and  53  e.  of  cape  Tiburon.  Lat.  18° 
21'  If.    Long.  75"*  2'  w.  from  Paris.] 

[Jacmel,  Cates  de,  a  town  and  parish  on 
the  e.  side  of  the  stream  of  its  name,  six  leagues  «• 
of  the  above  town  of  Jacmel.  This  parish  is 
bounded  e.  by  the  plain  on  the  Spanish  part,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bahoruco,  80  leagues 
square,  fit  for  any  kind  of  cultivation.  On  the 
neigliMuring  mountains  coffee  would  succeed 
well.] 

JACO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
tamship  of  Puerto  Seguro  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
river  of  Los  Fraylesand  the  mountain  Pasqual. 

Jaco,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Seara,  of  the  same  kingdom,  be- 
tween the  river  Guarahu  and  the  rock  of  Porce- 
ladof. 
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[JACOB'S  Creek,  an  e.  water  of  Youghiogany 
river  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  a  carrying  place  six  miles  w,  \o  Monon* 
gahela  river,  from  the  Youghiogany,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  this  creek.] 

JACOBINS,  River  of  the,  or  De  los  Domi- 
mcos,  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains,  runs  w,  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
rivers  Bailiff  and  Herbs. 

JACOBO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate 
near  the  town  of  Rosario. 

Jacobo,  S.  another  settlement,  in  the  island 
of  Trinidad ;  situate  on  the  n.  coast,  with  a  fort 
for  its  defence. 

J  ACOME,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barcelona^ 
and  government  of  Cumana.  It  rises  s.  of  the 
valley  of  La  Pasqua,  and  unites  itself  with  the 
Santiago  to  enter  the  M arapiri. 

JACORE,  a  small  river  of  the  provmce  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  runs  n.  n.  w.  and 
enters  the  Madera,  by  the  side  of  the  Aripuana. 

JACQUES,  S.  Islands  of,  near  the  coast  of  the 
country  of  Labrador,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, between  the  islands  of  Channel  and  Esqui* 
males. 

Jacques,  S.  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  if. 
and  enters  lake  Superior. 

Jacques,  S.  a  bay  of  thi^  n.  coast,  in  i\\Q  island 
of  Martinique,  between  the  settlement  ofS.  Marie 
and  the  Pain  du  Sucre. 

SJacques,  S.  See  St.  Jambs.] 
ACUADA,  a  river  of  the  country  of  the  To- 
cantines  Indians,  in  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Para,  and  kingdom  of  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  and 
by  the  s.  part  enters  the  Guanapu,  aiiler  having 
united  itself  with  a  branch  of  the  Maranon  or 
Amazon,  called  Tagipure.  Its  mouth  is  in  lat. 
2°  31'  s. 

.  JACUNDA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  which  runs  ».  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Portuguese,  between  the  Tocantines 
and  Pacajas,  and  enters  the  Maranon  or  Amazon, 
in  the  arm  formed  by  the  island  of  Joanes  or  Ma- 
rajo. 

JACUARON,  a  river  of.the  province  and  cap- 
tainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  which  runs  s*  turns  r. 
and  empties  itself  into  the  lake  Mini. 

JACURA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Guakjne,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of 
Coro. 

[JADAGHQUE.    See  Ciiatauohqub.] 

JADAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
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regimienio  of  Coenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
fittuate  on  the  moantains  to  the  e.  of  that  capi- 
tal. 

JAECES)  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  de- 
scended from  the  Scimigaes,  who  dwell  in  the 
woods  of  the  rivers  Tigre  and  Curaray. 

JAEN  Dfi  BaACAMORos,  a  province  and  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  bounded  ft.  by 
the  territory  ofZamora  of  the  province  of  Loxa, 
a),  by  that  of  Piura,  s,  by  the  river  Maranon,  and 
r.  by  the  woods  and  country  of  Los  Xivaros.  It 
was  discovered  by  Pedro  ue  Vergara,  who  was 
sent  by  Gonaalo  Pizarro  in  1558,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  subjected  by  Juan  de  Salinas,  who  was 
its  first  governor.  It  was  at  that  time  called  Silla, 
and  Chacaigna  or  Igualsongo,  and  Pacamoras, 
the  latter  of  which  titles  it  preserved  for  many 
years,  until  that  the  Indians  making  an  insurrec- 
tion, destroyed  the  principal  towns :  the  inhabi- 
tants, after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  again  be- 
coming settled  in  the  city  of  Jaen,  which  gave  the 
name  to  the  province,  and  the  former  titles  being 
entirely  lost,  it  added  to  this  name  that  of  Ya- 
guarsingo  and  Bracamoros.  It  is  of  a  very  mild 
temperature,  abounding  in  cotton,  of  which  are 
maae  good  woven  stuns,  also  in  cacao  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  wild  wax,  and  tobacco;  these 
productions  being  carried  to  Lima  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  through  the  province  of  Piura 
and  its  valleys,  and  bemg  sold  there  at  a  high 
price.  It  has  pastures  wherein  are  bred  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  mules  and  horses;  rich  mines  of 
gold,  although  not  of  the  finest  quality,  and  wash, 
ing  places,  where  the  Indians  collect  this  metal  in 
considerable  quantities.  In  its  woods  are  abun- 
dance of  wild  beasts  and  animals,  such  as  tigers, 
leopards,  bears,  and  dantas^  called  here  the  great 
beast,  and  inhabiting  the  cold  parts  of  the  cordU* 
Tera.  This  province  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Guancobaml>R,  Chinchipe,  Paracassa,  Tumm- 
basa,'  Numballe,  Palanda,  Simanchi,  Sangalla, 
and  San  Francisco,  which  divides  the  bishopric 
of  Quito  from  that  of  Truxillo.  Its  population  is 
very  small,  and  reduced  to  the  cities  of  Jaeo, 
Loyola,  Valladolid,  and  Santiago  de  las  Mon- 
tafias  ;  but  improperly  so  called,  as  they  are  in 
fact  nothing  but  poor  settlements,  in  a  state  of 
ruin  and  wretchedness,  as  indeed  are  the  follow- 
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San  Joseph, 

Chito, 

Sander, 

Charape, 

Pucara, 


Chinchipe, 

Chirinos, 

Pomaca, 

Tomependa, 

Chucchunga. 
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The  which  have  become  thus  reduced  from  the 
constant  invasions  of  the  infidd  Indians. 

The  capital,  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
province,  was  founded  on  a  plain  surrounded  by 
moontains,  called  De  Clachimayo,  by  the  Captain 
Diego  Palomino,  in  1549,  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Chinchipe  or  Guancabaraba  on  the  e.  side. 
It  is  of  a  good  temperature,  abounds  in  vegetable 
productions,  and  has  affair  trade,  as  being  in  the 
direct  road  of  the  post  in  its  way  from  the  sierra 
to  Piura,  to  pass  tnrough  the  valleys  to  Lima,  it 
is  nevertheless  so  destitute  that  its  inhabitants 
scarcely  amount  to  4000,  the  greater  part  of  them 
people  of  colour,  or  at  least  very  few  of  them 
Spaniards:  SI4  miles  s,  from  Quito,  and  %s.*^€. 
from  the  city  of  Loxa,  in  lat.  5^  25'  s.  aikl  long. 
78^  33' ». 

[JAFFREY,  a  township  in  Cheshire  coonfy, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Great  Ho- 
nadnock,  six  miles  n.  of  the  Massachusetts  line, 
19  e.  of  Connecticut  river,  and  about  56  w.  s.  w, 
of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorpomted  in  1773,  and 
contains  1235  inhabitants.  Here  are  found  red 
and  yellow  ochre,  alum,  vitriol,  and  black  lead  in 
great  quantities:  the  buck-bean,  (mestyoitiei), 
said  to  be  a  rare  plant  in  New  Hampshire,  and  of 
singular  use  in  medicine,  is  found  at  Jaffrey,  near 
the  Great  Monadnock.] 

SJAGO.    SeeSANTJAGo.l 
'AGUA,  Grand  c,  a  settlement  of  the  khod 
of  Cuba ;  situate  on  the  n.  coast,  near  the  settle* 
ment  of  Nizao. 

Jagua,  Chic  a,  a  settlement  of  the  sameisiaiKi 
and  coast ;  situate  between  the  former  settlement 
of  this  name  and  the  bay  of  Matanzas. 

JAGUARIBE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  which  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  n .  and  enters  the  sea  close  to  the  bay 
of  Ubarana. 

JAGUEYES,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  in 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Truxillo,  close 
to  the  port  Malabrigo. 

JAHUYAY,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  rises  in  the  ter- 
rit(Mry  of  the  Cocamas  Indians  with  flat  heads, 
runs  n,  and  enters  the  Maranon,  opposite  the 
settlement  of  San  Joaquin  de  los  Omaguas. 

JAIBA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Paraguay,  which  is  formed  from  a  waste-water 
of  this  river,  on  its  a),  shore. 

Jaiba,  another  lake,  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Pun&,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Guayaquil. 

JAIME,  S.  an  island  of  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
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very  close  upon  tbe  s.  coast,  between  the  island 
of  Ruperts  and  tbe  mountain  of  the  Pan  de 
Azucar. 

Jaime,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Guanapalo,  near  the  mouth  where  this  enters 
the  Apure. 

JAINA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  St.  Do* 
mingo ;  situate  on  the  s,  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name. 

Jaina.  This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  S.  runs  to  the  same  rhumb,  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  river  Nigua  and  the  capital. 

Jaina,  another,  in  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  which  rises  in  the  territory  of 
tbe  Abacaris  Indians,  runs  e.  and  turning  to 
If.  n.  e.  after  an  extended  course,  enters  the  Ju« 
raena. 

JAIiAHUl,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Latani,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Villalta,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  lid  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  22  leagues  from  its  capi- 
taL 

JALAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena ;  situate  opposite  tbe  settle- 
ment o(  Sabanilla. 

JALCA,  a  settlement  of  ihe  province  and  eor- 
remnienio  of  Luya  and  CbSlaos  m  Peru,  of  a  very 
cold  temperature. 

JALOMfiO,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corresindenio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

J  ALOSTOTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Lagos  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia.  Twelve 
leagues  w.  \  to  «.  w.  of  its  capital. 

JALTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Jahuibe,and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Villalta,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  ah  hot 
temperature,  and  contains  18  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  23  leagues  from  the  capital. 

JAMA,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  runs  w»  and  not  far  from  the  sea  turns  its  course 
to  fj.  w.  and  enters  the  Pacific,  forming  the  bay  of 
Cara,  in  lat.  7°  30'  s. 

Jama,  another,  a  small  river  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayaquil,  and  district  of 
Puerto  Vieio,  which  runs  forming  a  semicircle, 
and  enters  the  sea  behind  the  point  of  Ballena. 

JAMAICA,  a  larg^e  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one 
of  the  Greater  Antilles,  discovered  by  Admiral 
Christopher  Columbus,  in  1494,  in  his  second 
voyage,  when  he  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
Santiago,  which  it  preserved  as  long  as  it  was  in 
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the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  but  which  it  lost  in 
1655,  when  it  was  taken  by  certain  English  sent  out 
in  a  powerful  squadron  by  tlie  Protector  Cromwell, 
and  commanded  by  Admiral  Penn ;  Colonel  Ve- 
nables  directing  tbe  disembarkation  of  the  troops, 
who  met  with  a  severe  repulse  on  their  landing. 
The  island  was,  however,  afterwards  ceded  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  English,  having  at  that  time  no 
more  than  3000  inhabitants,  including  Negro 
slaves,  and  no  other  commerce  than  that  done  by 
the  pirates.  After  the  restoration  of  King  Charla» 
II.  to  the  English  throne,  its  population  became 
increased  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and  these  began 
io  cultivate  cacao  and  sugar-cane,  and  to  collect 
salt ;  so  that  it  has  become,  at  the  present  day,  one 
of  the  most  commercial,  fertile,  and  rich  provinoea 
of  all  America. 

It  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Antilles,  excepting 
those  of  Cuba  and  S.  Domingo,  and  lies  between 
lat.  17^  44'  and  18^  32'  n.  and  between  long.  76^ 
6'  and  78°  18'  w. ;  is  124  geographical  miles  long 
from  the  point  of  Negrillo  to  the  w.  to  the  point  of 
Morante  to  the  e.  and  44  at  its  widest  part,  namely, 
from  the  point  of  Gallina  to  the  n.  to  the  point  of 
Portland  to  the  s.  and  is  of  an  oval  figure.  It  is 
extremely  well  situate  lor  commerce,  being  170 
miles  s.  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  196  w.  of  tbe 
Island  of  S.  Domingo,  with  the  advantages  of  16 
large  bays  and  30  ports,  or  pLices  where  there  ia 
secure  anchorage  for  vessels.  It  is  intersected  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  which  run  through  nearly 
tlie  whole  island  from  e.  to  w. ;  the  w.  part  of  the 
same  being  called  the  Blue  Mountains ;  and  from 
these  flow  innumerable  rivers  abounding  in  every 
species  of  fish,  and  many  of  them  being  navigable 
in  canoes,  so  that  the  sugar-canes  of  the  diflerent 
plantations  are  thus  brought  down  to  the  coast. 
These  mountains  are  covered  with  trees  of  difierent 
kinds,  particularly  the  cedar,  Iignum«vitae,  and 
caoby  and  exhibit  a  constant  verdure.  Some  of 
the  woods  rise  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  this  varia- 
tion, together  with  the  difierent  colours  of  the 
foliage,  combined  with  the  plantations,  form  at  a 
distance  a  delightful  prospect.  Some  of  the 
rivers  have,  after  a  violent  tempest,  changed  both 
their  course  and  their  name,  and  many  run  for 
leagues  under  ground.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Sloane 
enumerates  more  than  100  rivers,  which  would 
more  properly  be  called  torrents ;  for  their  course 
being  generally  but  for  a  few  miles  before  they 
enter  tne  sea,  they  carry  down  with  them  large 
stones,  pieces  of  timber,  and  sand  or  earth,  so  that 
the  stream  becomes  quite  choked  in  many  places, 
and  at  others  precipitates  itself  down  a  fall  of  50  or 
60  feet.     The  water  of  the  fountains  distant  from 
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the  sea  is  preferred  to  the  river-\?ater,  and  parti* 
cularly  to  tnat  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Rojal,  where 
it  is  thick,  and  occasions  flux  and  other  disorders 
to  those  who  drink  it.  Here  are  various  fountains 
and  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  are  accustomed 
so  to  petrify  the  aqueducts  as  to  impede  their 
course. 

Theriver  the  nnost  worthy  of  those  to  be  noted 
is  that  of  Abraham's  Plantation,  in  the  v,  of  the 
island.  Near  the  point  of  Morante,  in  the  e.  part, 
there  is  in  a  wood  a  bath  of  warm  water,  which 
being  taken  internally  -and  bathed  in,  cures  the 
cholic^  an  infirmity  very  common  here.  Nearly 
two  miles  from  the  sea  there  rises  from  the  moun- 
tains certain  salt  streams,  which  united  form  the 
river  De  la  Sal.  This  river  forms  pools  where  the 
sea-water  meets  it,  and  the  moisture  being  exhaled 
from  these  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a  great  quantity 
of  salt  is  deposited, which,  although  not  very  white, 
is  often  found  in  large  lumps.  Here  are  various 
lakes ;  and  that  called  Rio-hoa  receives  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  from  a  river  of  an  invisible 
course. 

The  climate  of  Jamaica  is  mild,  and  more  vary- 
ing than  that  of  the  other  islands  ;  nor  is  there  a 
country  under  the  tropics  where  the  beat  is  less 
troublesome ;  for  the  wind,  which  regularly  blows 
from  the  e.  and  which  is  called  brinOj  brings  with 
it  often  such  refreshing  showers,  as  to  render  the 
nights  delightful.  Towards  the  e.  and  to*  of  the 
island,  the  temperature  is  not  so  good  as  to  the  «. 
and  n.  owing  to  the  thick  woods  which  are  in  the 
former,  rendering  those  parts  more  subject  to  tem- 
pests of  wind  and  rain.  In  the  mountainous  parts 
the  air  is  much  colder.  .Although  it  generally 
rains  in  January,  yet  are  May,  October,  and  No- 
vember, looked  upon  as  the  winter  months,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning 
which  then  prevail,  and  which  will  frequently  last 
for  days  together  without  intermission,  inundating 
the  territory,  and  leaving  the  roads  impassable. 
The  whole  year  round  there  is  a  regular  intense 
beat  in  the  morning,  from  eight  o'clock  till  the 
briza  springs  up.  This  wind  the  common  people 
have  christened  the  Doctor,  and  whilst  it  lasts  the 
Negroes  labour  in  the  fields,  and  every  one  en- 
gages himself  in  his  respective  occupation.  This 
wind  comes  from  the  sea,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  smoke:  it  continues  increasing  in  power  till 
twelve  o'clock,  when  it  is  at  the  highest;  and  then 
dying  gradually  away,  it  ceases  at  five  till  the 
next  morning.  At  eight  at  night  the  land-breeze 
springs  up,  and  blows  four  leagues  from  the  coast, 
and  continues  increasing  until  twelve  o'clock, 
when  it  begins  to  die  away,  and  at  four  in  the 


morning  is  entirely  gone.  The  former  of  these* 
winds  is  stronger  at  some  times  than  at  others,  par- 
ticularly during  the  full  moons,  and  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  when  the  n.  winds  pre- 
vail, so  as  to  become  confounded  with  it ;  though 
it  is  always  less  felt  near  the  sea,  except  in  Port 
Royal  and  fort  Del  Paso,  where  it  is  stronger  and 
lasts  longer.  The  land-breeze  is  felt  later  in  the 
city  than  in  the  above-mentioned  places.  As  the 
tropical  winds  do  not  blow  directly  from  the  e. 
but  vary  from  n.  e.  to  s.  e.  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun ;  so  the  sea-breeze  varies  in  the 
same  proportion,  not  always  blowing  from  the  same 
point ;  this  not  being  the  case  with  the  land-breeze, 
which  comes  regularly  from  the  mountains  of  the 
5.  and  77.  parts;  Sometimes  the  sea-breeze  blows 
in  the  winter  months  for  I4f  days  and  nights  sao 
cessively ;  and  then  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen, 
but  a  dew  falls,  though  not  evea  this,  when  the 
n.  winds  prevail.  These  breezes  have  no  influence 
in  the  valleys  amidst  the  mountains,  but  the  n. 
winds  root  up  the  trees.  As  the  land-breeze  springs 
up  at  night,  and  the  sea-breeze  in  the  day,  it  is 
according  to  them  that  vessels  can  either  enter  or 
leave  the  port,  namely,  entering  it  in  the  day-time 
and  leaving  it  at  nighL  The  n.  winds  are  more 
frequent  when  the  sun  is  nearest  to  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  and  consequently  furthest  s. :  it  is  then 
that  the  nights  are  cold  and  unsalutary ;  for  these 
winds  being  joined  by  the  land-breeze  become  so 
powerful  as  to  drv  up  the  sugar  plantations  and 
the  vegetables  in  the  parts  lying  towards  the  n. ; 
but  in  the  part  towards  the  s»  its  violence  is  miti- 
gated by  the  interposition  of  the  mountains.  It 
should  be  observea,  that  this  wind  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  rain.  Tempests  were  scarcely  known 
in  this  island  untU  70  or  80  [100  or  110]  years 
ago,  when  occurred  those  terrible  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  which  caused  such  infinite  mischief, 
and  particularly  to  the  shipping.  .  The  nights  are 
very  fresh,  and  in  them  falls  a  dew  wliich  is 
esteemed  noxious,  and  more  particularly  to  new- 
comers. In  the  llanuras  and  plains  .the  rains  ars 
violent.  The  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tides  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  being  so  much  de- 
pendent on  the  winds.  During  the  whole  year  the 
days  and  nights  are  equal  or  nearly  so,  the  longest 
day  being  IS  hours  and  the  night  11  ;  the  twilight 
not  lasting  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  montns  of  July,  August,  and  September,  are 
called  the  hurricane  montns  ;  and  there  is,  in  fact, 
scarcely  a  year  that  passes  but  some  hurricanes  are 
experienced.  The  strong  n,  winds  bring  some- 
times tempests,  with  hail  and  flashes  of  lightning, 
which  last  the  whole  night,  but  without  thunder, 
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though,  when  this  does  occur,  the  peals  are  dread- 
ful. Earthquakes  are  as  common  here  as  in  the 
island  of  S.  Domingo ;  and  tbej  have  done  infinite 
mischief,  as  was  the  case  in  the  years  1687  and 
1692.  Shortly  after  the  latter  period,  the  city  of 
Port  Royal  was  burnt,  and  has  not  since  been  re- 
built. Hurricanes,  in  short,  are  what  are  most  to 
be  dreaded  in  this  island  :  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful happened  in  1712 ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
another  equally  distressing  iu  1722,  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake. 

The  mountains  are  steep,  and  some  inaccessible, 
from  being  surrounded  by  great  chasms,  and  tor- 
rents formed  by  the  rains.  The  valleys  are  very 
level,  and  the  soil  without  stones.  Only  one  part 
of  the  island  is  cultivated;  and,  indeed,  were  it 
entirely  so,  it  would  produce  three  times  as  much 
as  it  does  at  present.  There  are  plantations  on  all 
the  coast,  but  not  far  in-land.  There  are  certain 
meadows  and  llanuras  where  the  Indians  sow 
maize ;  but  the  grass^  is  so  hi^h,  and  pasturage  in 
such  quantities,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  although 
rather  devoted  to  breeding  cattle  than  to  agricul- 
ture, were  under  the  necessity  of  burning  it. 

The  native  productions  of  this  island  are  sugar^ 
rum,  ginger,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  pepper,  cacao^ 
several  sorts  of  woods  and  medicinal  heros,  and  to- 
bacco ;  although  this  not  of  a  very  good  quality, 
nor  esteemed  by  others  than  the  Negroes.  No 
kind  of  European  grain  grows  here  save  maize, 
Guinea  wheat,  and  pease  of  different  sorts.  This 
fruits  which  are  most  abundant  are  China  oranges, 
sweet  and  sour  limes,  citrons,  pomegranates,  ma^ 
meyesj papas^pines, guaoas^  melons, water-melons, 
and  various  kinds  of  apples  and  pears,  though  the 
latter  are  only  found  here  and  there,  and  arc  dis- 
similar to  those  of  Europe.  Besides  the  above, 
we  must  add  wild  cinnamon,  very  useful  in  medi- 
cine, manzcmiliay  a  tree  of  beautiful  appearance 
and  excellent  wood  for  ornaments,  but  of  a  fruit 
and  juice  very  poisonous  ;  the  caob  used  so  much 
by  the  English,  as  that  it  was  exported  to  them  in 
1770  to  the  value  of  50,000/. ;  the  palm,  from 
which  is  extracted  much  oil,  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  Negroes,  as  well  for  food  as  medicine ;  the 
white /cfTzo,  used  for  building  ships,  as  being  imper- 
vious to  the  worm;  the  soap-tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  that  article  for  wash- 
ing; the  pah  Colorado  (red  wood)  and  wood  of 
Campeche  for  dyeing,  the  guayacan,  zarzaparilla, 
Chinoj  casca^  tamarind,  aloe,  and  cochineal.  Of 
these  productionsthere  used  to  be  exported  yearly, 
of  sugar  1000  arrobasy  30,000  azumbres  of  rum, 
as  many  of  molasses,  3^000,000  of  pounds  of 
pepper^  500  bags  of  ginger  of  500  lbs.  each,  1000 


bags  of  cotton  of  180  lbs.  each,  800  chests  o^ 
coffee  of  300  lbs.  each,  and  with  all  these  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  drugs  above  enume- 
rated. But  the  principal  commerce  is  th»t  which 
it  does  with  the  Spaniards  of  Tierra  Firme  and 
Nueva  Espana,  in  the  sale  of  Negroes  and  Euro- 
pean efiects  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  dollars  an- 
nually. Few  islands  abound  so  much  in  cattle  as 
does  this ;  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  are  very  cheap  ^ 
here,  and  the  cows  and  oxen,  although  large, 
might  be  larger,  did  not  the  natives  entirely  give 
themselves  up  to  their  plantations ;  supplying 
themselves  with  flesh-meat  from  the  n.  colonies. 
The  sheep  are  well-sized,  and  their  flesh  is  good^ 
but  their  wool  is  inferior:  here  are  plenty  of  goats, 
kids,  rabbits,  and  swine.  In  the  bays,  ports,  and 
rivers,  are  abundance  of  fish  of  all  sorts ;  amongst 
which  the  tortoise  is  most  esteemed.  Here  are 
many  kinds  of  fowl,  wild  and  domestic,  more  par- 
rots than  in  any  other  island,  woodcocks,  (juinea 
fowl,  pigeons,  geese,  ducks,  pelicans,  and  A-o- 
g'fflax,  the  fat  of  which  is  used  medicinally.  Here 
are  also  fire-flies,  which  are  a  species  of  cantha* 
rides,  are  luminous,  and  appear  green  in  the  day  and 
brilliant  at  ni^ht,  and  this  even  after  they  are  dead. 

[Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Mid- 
dleser,  Surry,  and  Cornwall ;  subdivided  into  SO 
parishes,  as  follows :  Middlesex  contains  those  of 
St.  Marjr,  St.  Ann,  St.  John,  St.  Dorothy,  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Vale,  Clarendon,  Vere,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, the  town  of  Santiago  de  la  Vega,  the  capital, 
and  13  villages ;  244  sugar  plantations,  and  43,6S6 
Negroes.  Surry  contains  the  parishes  of  St.  An- 
drew, St.  George,  Portland,  Port  Royal,  St.  David, 
St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  Kingston,  the  towns  of 
Kingston  and  Port  Royal,  eight  villages,  159  sugar 
plantations,  and  27,337  Negroes.  Cornwall  con- 
tains the  parishes  of  Trelawney,  St.  James,  Han- 
over, Westmoreland,  St.  Elizabeth,  the  towns  of 
Savannah-la-Mar,  Montego  Bay,  and  Falmouth, 
309  sugar  plantations,  and  57,835  Negroes.  The 
whole  20  parishes  contain  18  churches  and  chapels, 
«nd  each  parish  has  a  rector  and  other  church  offi- 
cers. Presentations  to  livings  are  made  by  the 
commander-in-chief.1 

In  1736,  this  island  had  six  fortresses,  with  the 
names  of  Fort  Charles  or  Carlos,  in  Port  Royal ; 
Port  de  la  Roca,  at  the  entrance  of  Kingston,  Fort 
of  Port  Antonio,  Fort  William,  Fort  Morante,  and 
Fort  of  the  bay  of  Carlisle.  The  troops  consist  of 
nine  regunents  of  militia,  infantry,  and  horse, 
which  contain  about  3000  men,  also  eight  compa- 
nies independent  of  king's  pay.  By  the  law  of  the 
island,  every  male  between  the  age  of  16  and  60  is 
obliged  to  enlist  into  the  militia.    In  its  ecclesias* 
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tical  jurisdiction  it  is,  like  all  the  other  colonial 
cburcheB,  dependent  on  the  bishop  of  London ; 
and  in  nvhat  relates  to  the  political  and  military  de- 
partments, it  is  ruled  by  a  governor  nominated  by 
the  king  of  England,  ivho  is  always  a  person  of 
the  first  rank  and  pretensions,  with  the  title  of 
captain-general,  admiral,  and  CTand-chancellor  of 
the  island,  with  a  faculty  of  appointing  to  all 
kinds  of  commissions,  of  convening  and  dissolving 
the  assembly  (the  which  is  composed  of  19  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction,  nominated  by  the  kmg, 
and  who  form  the  privy-council ;  ancf  43  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  elected  by  the  parishes), 
and  of  pardoning  all  crimes,  excepting  those  of 
felony  and  homicide.  In  short,  he  possesses  a  most 
complete  authorty ;  and  his  salary  being  2500/. 
per  annum,  independently  of  the  magnificent  pre- 
sents offered  on  his  arrival,  the  allowances  made 
him  by  the  assembly,  and  what  is  contributed  by 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  other  emoluments,  may  be 
put  down  at  10,000/.  annually ;  so  that  this  ap- 
pointment is  looked  upon  as  the  best  under  the 
crown,  after  the  viceroyship  of  Ireland. 

In  1778,  this  island  had  17,949  white  inhabi- 
tants, including  8000  Jews,  166,904  Negroes,  slaves, 
bondmen,  and M ulattoes,  dSOsugar  plantations,  1 10 
cotton  manufactories,  lOO  plantations  of  pepper,  90 
engineer,  150  of  coffee,  ana  eight  indigo  manufacto- 
ries*  In  1735,  there  was  an  insurrection  amongst  the 
NegTQ  daves,  who,  retiring  to  the  mountains,  made 
war  against  the  English ;  and  although  they  were 
generally  subdued,  there  still  remain  some  maintain- 
ing the  stron^r  positions,  and  frequently  making 
sallies,  in  which  they  do  considerable  mischief 
Whilst  this  island  was  in  the  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards, after  it  was  conquered  and  settled  by  Juan 
de  Esquibel  in  1509,  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  abbacy,  erected  in  1514,  and  was^iven  as  a 
property  to  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
made  a  marquisatc,  entailed  on  the  first-born  of  the 
Dukes  of  Yerafua,  who  maintain  the  title  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  140  leagues  from  the  coast  of 
Tiierra  Firme.  The  capital  was  Santiago  de  la 
y^,  and  now  Kington. 

[After  the  particular  and  faithful  account  of  ihm 


island  delivered  bv  Alcedo,  our  observations  will 
be  chiefly  confinea  to  such  circumstances  as  may 
relate  to  it  in  a  statistical  point  of  view  subse- 
quently to  the  time  he  wrote ;  namely,  to  its  po« 
pulation  and  productions. 

Jamaica  is  said  to  contain  4,080,000  acres ;  of 
which  900,000  acres  were  planted  in  1675 ;  and 
in  November  1789,  there  were  no  more  than 
1,907,589  acres  located  or  taken  up  by  grants 
from  the  crown.  The  numt^2r  of  white  inhabi- 
tants, in  1787,  was  30,000 ;  freed  Negroes  10,000; 
Maroons  1400;  and  slaves  S50,(S)0;  in  all, 
304,000.  The  value  of  this  island  as  British  pro* 
perty,  at  the  above  period,  was  estimated  as  foU 
lows :  250,000  Negroes,  at  50/.  sterling  each, 
12|  millions;  the  landed  and  personal  property 
and  buildings  to  which  they  are  appurteiumt,  25 
millions  more ;  the  houses  and  propertjr  in  the 
towns,  and  the  vessels  employed  in  tnide^  1|  mil- 
lions; in  all  39  millions. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  legisbtuie 
in  Jamaica,  December  90,  1799,  there  were  ihea, 

AcrcL 
In  cofifee  plantations,  «  «  15,313 

In  sugar  plantations,  •  «  «  105,232 
In  provison  grounds,         .        .        «  7771 

These  are  the  only  plantations  enumerated  by 
acres  in  this  report.  Mr.  Bryan  £dwaids,  in 
179S,  states  there  were  then  worked  by  N^oes, 

Sugar  plantations,        •           767,    •  1^,000 

Coffee  plantations,       -           607,    ^  21,000 

Breeding  pens,  and  pastures,  1017,  <*  3 J, 000 
On  pimento  and  cotton  plantations,  and 

N^roes  in  towns,         ^        .        .  58,000 

InaU,    £50,000 


*^p^ 


t^ 


Since  Mr.  Edwards  wrote,  the  coffee  pbnia- 
tions  have  increased  tenfold  in  produce^  and 
greatly,  of  course,  in  number ;  and  the  N^roes, 
in  1805,  in  Jamaica,  may  be  taken  at  280,090. 

Jamaica  is  an  island  of  so  great  iroportanct, 
that  it  is  matter  of  interest  to  consider  its  produce 
distinctively. 
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[Exports  from  Jamaica. 
Report  House  of  Gammons,  May  5,  1806. 


R«p.  Hoiueaf Com.  1785.      Bryan  Edwards. 


1773. 


H.  C.  1806. 1 


To  Great 
Britain. 


Suffor,  bogsh.  13cwt.  of  1 19b. 
*  Rom,  punch,  of  1 10  gallons,! 
Mdasses,  ..........  gallons, 

Coffee,   ..............  cwt. 

Indigoj  ....w........'.  lbs. 

Cotton, lbs. 

Pimento,.........*....   lbs. 


93,400 

17,280 

4,140 

3,684 

181,100 

404,400 

137,970 


America. 


S400 
8700 
6700 
8863 
300 
8800 
55,300 


1787. 


To  Groat  |    !,_£-:-» 


1805. 


Britain. 


64,000 

18,145 
2,316 
3,716 

S7,623 
1,905,000 

609,794 


7«) 
3000 
4100 
9676 

1000 
6650 


To  Great 
Britain. 


130,000 
18,000 

189,161 

35,000 

2,300,000 

2,257,045 


I 

O 
0 


a 


*  Jamaica,  laying  deep  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  to  w. 
most  to  the  if.  e.  and  nvho  in  those  latitudes  use  most  of 
islands. 


does  not   supply  the  American  cdonies 
rum,  proportionally  with  the  Windward 


Produce  of  Jamaica  j  comparative  with  the  total  produce  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
Return  to  House  of  Commons,  May  6,  1806^  of  imports  io  Great  Britain  of  Coffee  and  Sugar. 


■« 


Years. 


Coffee. 
Cwt. 


1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 


Jamaica. 


Other 
Islands. 


35,307 

42,169 

33,870 

58,741 

70,823 

82,527 

106,223 

121,368' 

155,661 

117,936 

176,531 

189,161 


Total 
Cofiee. 


Sugar. 
Hogsh.  13  cwt.  of  1121b. 


61,619 
101,034 
80,101 
68,357 
42,851 
74,029 
40,539 
66,251 
64,460 
59,323] 
34,674 

No  return. 

No  return. 


90,547 
136,341 
122,270 
102,227 
101,592 
145,042 
123,066 
172,474 
185,828 
214,984 
152,610 


Jamaica. 


80,300 

89,800 

83,200 

83y(00 

80,030 

83,350 

95,000 

110,300 

143,200 

144,100 

125,000 

120,000 

132,000 


Other. 
Islands. 


83,200 
73,500 
45,100 
47,800 
41,044 
67,350 
98,000 
67,530 
79,950 
117,350 
87,300 
109,000 
92,700 


Total 
Sugar. 


163,500 
163,300 
128,300 
131,200 
121,074 
150,700 
193,000 
177,830 
223,150 
261,450 
212,300 
2S9fi00 
224,700 


From  the  abonre  table  appear  the  following  re* 
salts: 

First,  That  Jamaica  alone  returns  above  one* 
balf  of  the  sugar  produced  by  the  whole  of  the 
Britirii  colonies. 

fiecoadly.  That  Jamaica  produces  above  three* 
fourthc  of  the  total  cofiee. 

Thirdly,  (and  it  is  the  molt  important  remit  in 

VOL.  II. 


comj^tions  of  this  nature),  That  Jamaica  is  yet 
a  growing  and  improving  colony;  and  that  its 
cultivation  appearing  progressive,  and  especially 
of  cofl^,  a  further  increase  of  produce  may  yet 
be  expected,  and  a  further  market  in  Europe  be* 
come  necessary,  and  io  be  provided. 

Jamaica  exports,  and  sends  to  Great  Britain 
yearly,  about  20,000  punchemis  of  mm,  being]' 
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[about  two-thirds  of  the  total  nun  fraghted  home 
from  the  British  colonies. 

From  a  table  relating  to  sugar  imported  to 
Great  Britain,  and  from  Jamaica,  in  proportion 
to  the  importation  from  all  the  other  British  W. 
Indies,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  thai  from  1795  to  1798, 
a  more  than  ordinary  disproportion  occurs,  by  a 
falling  off  in  the  produQe  of  the  Windward 
isles,  occasioned  by  ravage  of  the  plantations  in 
Granada  from  insurrection,  and  in  St.  Vincent's 
by  the  Charibes. 

For  six  years  to  1798,  Jamaica  returned  a 
steady  average  of  about  84,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar. 

The  very  high  prices  of  su^  in  the  European 
market  for  four  years  preceding,  and  liif^hest  in 
1798,  excited  speculations  of  extending  the  sug^ar 
plantations  in  Jamaica  and  other  islands;  and  this, 
aided  with  the  new  and  more  productive  Bourbon 
cane,  accounts  for  the  increase  of  sugar  from  Ja- 
maica, progressive,  to  1803;  whiist  (with  the 
exception  of  St.  Vincent's  and  Granada,  and  above 
all,  Tobago)  the  Windward  islands,  having  no 
extra,  spare,  and  fertile  lands,  to  do  the  same,  yet 
in  some  degree  profited  by  planting  the  superior 
species  of  cane. 

The  following  statement,  whilst  it  corroborates 
what  we  have  above  observed  relative  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  Jamaica,  will  shew  the  won- 
derful increase  which  took  place  in  the  produce 
of  coffee  in  that  island  from  the  moment  the  du- 
ties were  reduced. 


In  the  year  1752|  the  total  export  of  coAe  from 
Jamaica  was  rated  at  60,0001b8.  In  1775,  it  was 
49,S981bs.  Until  178S,it  never  exceeded  350,0001bs 
when  a  reduction  of  the  heavy  duty  upon  it  took 
place.  In  the  year  1790,  the  quantity  was  trebled, 
exceeding  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  In  the  year 
1795,  it  rose  to  5,902, 1131bs.  and  the  following  is 
a  statement  of  its  progress  since ;  the  exports lie- 
ing  given  as  returned  each  year  in  the  house  of 
assembly  by  the  naval  office. 

Lbs.  Coffee'. 
From  SO  Sept.  1800,  to  90  SepU  1801 ,    9,998,859 


180J, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 


1805,  17,961,983 

1803,  15,866,291 

1804,  22,063,980 

1806,  24,137,398 

1806,  29,298,096 

1807,  26,761,18S 

1808,  89,528,273 

1809,  85,586,668 


The  exports  of  Jamaica  for  one  year,  cndii^ 
the  5th  of  January  1788,  amounted  in  sterling 
money  to  2,136,442/.  lis.  Sd.  In  1787,  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  amounted  to  60,095/.  18f. 
and  importations  from  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  90,000/. 

The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exporis 
were,  in 

Imporii.  Exports. 

1809,  j6.4,068,897  jff.3,033,2S4 

1810,  4,303,337  2,303,579 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee. 

Sagar. 

Pmieiito* 

Rmn. 

1 

Cotton  Wool 

Brit  PlanL 

For.  Plant. 

Brit.  Plant 

For.  Plant 

Cwt. 

1809,  114^415 

1810,  «SJ,S08 

Cwt. 

1635 
4186 

Cwt 
1^04,619 

1,611,4«2 

Cwt 

19 

6 

Lbs. 

2,219,367 
2,392,964 

Galls. 
3,470,250 
3,428,452 

Lbs. 

1,886,748 
1,798,172 

Admiral  Rodney  enriched  this  beautiful  island 
with  many  of  the  rare  productions  of  the  east, 
which  fell  into  his  hands  by  the  fortune  of  war ; 
particularly  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  true  Ceylon 
cinnamon  tree,  and  the  mango  tree.  Jamaica  can 
boast  of  a  botanical  garden  containing  the  rarest 
collection  of  curious  trees  and  plants  perhaps  in 
the  world ;  of  which  a  catalogue  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  botanical  garden  contains,  among 
other  valuable  productions,  the  Chinese  hemp, 
palm,  Otaheite  plum,  tallow-tree,  gum-arabic, 
paper-mulberry,  from  which  paper  and  cloth  are 
made,  tea  plant,  and  Chinese  olive.    The  other 


productions,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  such 
as  are  common  to  the  other  islands  in  the  W.  In- 
dies ;  and  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  detailed 
by  our  author  ;^  but  ^mahogany  is  now  become 
scarce.  In  many  parts  of  Jamaica  there  is  a  great 
appearance  of  metak ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
Spaniards  had  mines  both  of  silver  and  copper. 
A  lead  mine  was  indeed  opened  some  years  aeo, 
near  to  the  Hope  estate,  in  St.  Andrew's  parish ; 
but  the  possessors  £nd  more  profit  in  cultivating 
the  surface  of  the  earth  than  oy  digging  for  what 
may  be  contained  in  its  bowels.  See  Wbst  Ik* 
DIBS*  and  Cold  Spbino.I 
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English  Governors  nfho  hare  presided  in  Jamaica. 

1.  Colonel  Doyl^ ;  nominated  first  governor 
-wben  the  English  became  possessed  of  the  island, 
in  1655;  he  left  off  persecuting  the  Spaniards  who 
remained,  and  established  the  colony ;  governing 
with  address,  when  there  arrived,  nominated  by 
Oliver  Cromwell, 

2.  Major  Sedgwick,  whose  power  lasted  bat  a 
few  months,  since  he  died  from  the  novelty  of  the 
food  and  climate. 

3.  The  same  Colonel  Doyley  ;  who  took  the  go- 
vernment with  the  general  acclamation  of  the  in« 
habitants  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  death  of  the  right 
owner  was  known  in  England,  a  successor  was  no« 
minated  in, 

4.  Colonel  Brayne,  an  Irishman  and  partisan  of 
the  protector ;  but  he  also  had  the  misfortune  to 
die  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Jamaica  with  a 
force  of  1000  men,  in  1658. 

5.  The  aforesaid  Colonel  Doyley,  for  the  third 
time ;  when  he  was  confirmed  in  his  office  by  par* 
1  lament,  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but 
separated  from  it  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  English  throne,  in  1661. 

6.  Lord  Windsor ;  who  established  the  laws 
and  civil  government,  and  evinced  the  best  dispo- 
sitions ;  Imt  he  governed  only  two  years ;  for  hav- 
ing permitted  the  Flibustiers  to  settle  in  the  island, 
a  complaint  was  made  by  the  court  of  Spain  of 
the  piracies  and  robberies  they  committea  under 
the  protection  of  his  government,  and  he  was  con- 
sequently separated  from  it,  in  1663* 

7.  Thomas  Moddyford,  a  rich  inhabitant  of 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  who  had  established 
himselfat  Jamaica  during  the  government  of  the 
the  former.  In  his  time  the  colony  underwent  a 
better  organization,  and  the  abolition  of  the  afore- 
said piracies  tended  greatly  to  increase  its  wealth. 

8.  ^Thomas  Lynch,  who  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  former,  giving  a  commission  to  the 
pirpte  Morgan,  in  the  expeditions  made  against 
the  Spaniards,  at  Maracaibo,  Granada,  Panam&, 
Portobelo,  and  Chagre ;  he  was  separated  from  the 
government  by  the  strong  representations  made  by 
the  Spanish  court  to  Enghind,  in  I77S. 

9.  l?he  Duke  of  Albemarle ;  sent  with  a  |)arti- 
cular  commission  to  extirpate  the  pirates ;  he  issued 
au  order  that  all  such  as  were  apprehended  should 
be  hung ;  and  this  did  not  fail  soon  to  remove  the 
evil  complained  of;  he  was  much  venerated  in 
the  Spanish  parts,  and  died  regretted,  in  1689. 

10*  Lord  J nsauin ;  in  whose  time  the  French, 
commanded  by  Mr.  Daviot,  invaded  the  isknd ; 
alao  there  occurred  in  his  time  the  great  earth- 


quake, in  which  upwards  of  10,000  persons  per* 
ished,  in  1692. 

II.  Lord  Bellemont;  in  his  time,  the  Scotch 
under  his  protection  established  themselves  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  but  were  routed  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Cartagena;  he  governed  until  1708. 

19.  Count  of  Peterbourg ;  sent  out  io  renew 
the  hostilities  respecting  the  establishment  of 
Darien,  with  an  authority  of  impressing  for  hi? 
service  all  the  British  vessels  that  might  be  in 
America. 

13.  The  Duke  of  Portland  ;  who  was  nominated 
governor  in  1721 ;  he  died  in  1736. 

14.  The  Count  Stayrs  ;  nominatdd  in  the  same 
year  of  1T86 ;  he  governed  until  17S7,  wlieu  was 
nominated, 

15.  Sir  Edward  Trelawney ;  whose  reign  Avas 
the  longest  and  most  satisfactory  to  the  court  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island ;  he  suppressed  the 
insurrection  of  the  Indians  ;  leaving  the  govern- 
mentfor  England,  in  175S. 

16.  Admiral  Charles  Knowles ;  whose  merits  had 
rendered  him  conspicuous,  and  who  ^vas  chosen  as 
successor;  he  governed  until  1761,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  then  went  to  Russia,  to  ar-* 
range  some  maritime  affairs  relative  to  that  em- 
pire. 

17.  William  Henry  Littleton;  govemorin  1762; 
and  in  1766,  promoted  to  be  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Lisbon. 

18.  General  Edward  Wortley  Montague ;  no- 
minated in  the  above  year,  and  the  next  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Russia. 

19.  General  William  Monckton ;  nominated 
in  1767. 

50.  Sir  C.  Dalyng. 

51.  Lord  William  Campbell,  seneral  engineer 
of  America,  governor  of  S.  Caixmna;  nominated 
in  1780. 

rsSXientenant-goverifor  Alured  Clarke,  in  1789. 

S3.  Captain  Sir  T.  Shirley,  Bart,  in  1790  and 
governed  till  1791. 

S4f.  Cq>tain*generBl  William  Woodley,  from 
the  above  prear  to  1794. 

55.  Major-general  Charles  Leigh,  from  1795 
to  1799. 

56.  Oaptein-generel,  governor  in  chief,  and 
vice-admiral  Lord  Lavington,  K.  B.  from  1800 
to  1807. 

57.  Lieutenant-governor  Duke  of  Manchester, 
the  present  governor.] 

[«fAMAicA,  a  township  in  Windham  county^ 
Vermont,  watered  by  several  branches  of  W. 
river;  and  containing  S6S  inhabitants.] 
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[Jamaica,  a  post  and  chief  towd  of  Queen's 
county,  New  York,  in  the  w.  part  of  Lon^  i$Iand, 
and  contains  a  Presbyterian,  an  Episcopalian,  and 
a  Dutch  church,  an  academy,  and  nearly  100 
dwelling-houses.  It  is  IS  miles  e.  of  New  York 
city.  The  whole  township  contains  1657  inhabit 
tants,  of  whom  237  are  electors,  and  222  slaves] 

JAM ALCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Luya  and  Ghillaos  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Ron. 

JAMBUTE,  a  town  of  the  province  and  ctxp* 
tainsip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  «.  of  the  town  of 
Pinhanga. 

JAMES,  S.  a  county  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia ;  bounded  e.  by  Charles  county, 
and  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  river  of  its 
name.  It  contains  108,362  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  five  parishes  or  districts,  which  are  VTallings- 
ford,  Wilmington,  James  town,  Merchant's  hun- 
dred, on  the  n.  of  the  river,  and  Brunton  on  the  $. 

James,  S.  a  city  of  the  former  province  and 
county,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  it ;  situate  on 
a  peninsula  on  the  n,  shore  of  the  river  James  or 
Ponhatan,  36  miles  from  the  entrance.  It  now 
contains  only  70  scattered  houses,  inhabited,  for 
the  most  part,  by  mariners.  It  has  become  very 
poor,  since  ihatthe  offices  were  transferred  to  Wil- 
liamsbureh,  eight  miles  distant,  a  place  superior 
in  situation,  and  without  those  sea-marshes  which 
Are  found  here,  producing  tertian  fevers.  Lat. 
S7°10'n.    Long.76°5Fa>. 

James,  S.  another  city,  in  the  province  and 
colony  of  N.  Carolina. 

James,  S.  a  settlement  in  the  same  island,  in 
the  It.  extremity. 

James,  S.  another,  in  the  same  island,  of  the 
district  and  parish  of  Todos  Santos. 

[James's  Baj  lies  at  the  bottom  or  most  f.  part 
of  lludson's  bay,  with  which  it  communions, 
and  divides  New  Britain  from  S«  Wales.  It  con- 
tains several  islands,  among  which  are  Bear,  Vi- 
mers,  Charleton,  and  Agomisca  inlands.  Micbipi- 
caton  riv:er,  w,hich  fells  into  lake  Superior,  has 
its  source  towards  this  bay,  from  whence  there  is 
said  to  be  but  a  short  portage  to  Moose  river,  which 
falls  into  James's  bay.J 

[James,  Cape  St«  is  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Washington  isles,  on  tbe  n..  w,  coast  of  n. 
America.] 

[James's  Island  lies  on  the  5.  side  of  Charles- 
town  harbour,  in  S.  Carolina,  opposite  to  Charles- 
town,  and  contains  about  50  fi3i.milies.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  John's  island  on  the  w.  by  l^ono 
river.] 
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[Jambs,  a  nayigable  river  ci  Virginia,  called 
anciently  Powhatan  by  the  Indians,  affords  har- 
bour for  vessels  of  any  size  in  Hampton  road,  but 
not  in  safety  through  the  whole  winter ;  and  there 
is  navigable  water  for  them  as  far  as  Mulberry 
island.  A  40-gun  ship  goes  to  James  town,  and 
lightening  herself,  may  pass  to  Harrison's  bar,  on 
which  there  is  only  15  feet  water.  Vessels  of  S30 
tons  may  go  to  Warwick ;  those  of  125  &o  to 
Rockets's,  a  mile  below  llichmood  ;  from  thence 
is  about  seven  feet  water  to  Richmond,  and  about 
the  centre  of  the  town  4f  feet,  where  the  navi- 
gation  is  interrupted  by  fidls,  which  in  a  course  of 
six  miles  descend  about  80  feet  perpendicular. 
A  canal  is  nearly  or  quite  completed  for  the  pass- 
ing of  boats  by  these  fells.  Above  these  the  river 
is  navigable  for  batleaux  and  canoes  to  within  10 
miles  of  the  Blue  ridee,  and  even  through  tbe 
Blue  ridge  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought ;  aod 
the  expence  would  not  be  great,  when  compared 
with  its  object,  to  open  a  tolerable  navigation  up 
Jackson's  river  ana  Carpenter's  creek,  to  within 
25  miles  of  Howard's  creek  of  Green  Briar,  bc^  of 
which  have  then  water  enough  to  float  vessels  into 
tbe  Great  Kanhaway.    In  some  future  state  of  po- 

Eulation,  it  is  possible  that  its  navigation  may  also 
e  made  to  interlock  with  that  of  the  Patowmac ; 
and  through  that  to  communicate,  by  a  short 
portage,  with  the  Ohio.] 

[Jam£s  City,  a  county  of  Virginia,  50  miles 
lonffand  18  broad,  lying  between  Chickaboininy 
and  James's  rivers.  It  contains  4070  inhabitants, 
including  2405  slaves.1 

[James,  a  fort  on  the  «•  side  of  Loblollo  bay, 
in  the  island  of  Antigua,  in  the  head  of  which  is 
St.  John's  harbour.] 

[J  AUBs,  a  creek  in  Delaware,  which  empties  into 
Delaware  bay,  11  miles  below  Hook  island.  Do- 
ver,  the  seat  of  government,  stands  on  this  creek, 
five  miles  from  its  mouth.] 

[James  Dartmouth  Fort,  a  fortress  at  the 
confluence  of  Broad  with  Savannah  river.  It  was 
erected  under  tbe  British  government,  and  de- 
signed as  a  defence  of  a  commercial  and  political 
intercourse  with  the  Indians.  1 

[James's,  St.  a  town  of  Maryland ;  situated  in 
Kent  county,  four  miles  s.  w.  of  the  town  of 
Chester.] 

[James  Goose  Creek,  St.  a  pairisfa  in 
Charlestown  district,  S.  Carolina,  containing  2787 
inhabitants;  of  whom  33SS  are  slaves.] 

[James  Santee,  St.  a  parish  in  the  above  dis« 
trict,  containing  3797  inhabitants ;  of  whom  437 
are  whites,  and  dS45  slaves.] 
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[Jamm,  GiiEAT  and  Little,  St.  two  of  the 
Smaller  Virgin  isles ;  situated  in  the  King*8  chan« 
nely  e.  of  Tortola,  and  m.  of  St.  Thomas,  between 
which  and  them  b  St.  James's  passaM.l 

[James's  Town,  in  the  island  of  Barlbadoes,  in 
the  W.  Indies,  is  situated  in  St.  James's  parish, 
00  the  «•  side  of  the  island.] 

5 James,  St.    See  Jaques.j 
AMON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regmiento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  ciiracj  of  Colcamar. 

JAMUNOA,  PiBDAD  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  country  of  Las  Amaconas,  in  the  part 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese ;  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  its  name,  and  not  iar  from  a  lake  of  the  same 
dfiiaonufiAtion. 

Jamvhda.  This  river  runs  many  leagues 
u  s.  e.  and  enters  the  above  lake. 

Jamumda.  This  lake  is  formed  by  the  waters 
of  that  river,  by  those  of  the  river  IVombetas  and 
others,  in  the  t^ritory  of  the  Samundases  Indians ; 
is  larse,  and  empties  itself,  by  two  arms,  into  the 

Srand  river  Maranon,  forming  the  large  island  of 
laravia. 

Jamunoa,  another,  a  small  river  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Antioquia  of  the  Nuevo 
Beyno  de  Granada.  It  runs  ».  n.  e.  and  enters 
the  Cauca. 
.  JANEIRO,  a  province  and  captainship  of  the 
kingdom  of  Arazil ;  one  of  the  14  which  compose 
the  same :  bounded  n.  by  the  proyince  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  €.  by  the  Atlantic  or  Brazilian  sea,  w.  by 
the  unknown  country  of  the  infidel  Indians,  and  s. 
by  the  capiainship  of  San  Vicente.  This  province 
is  one  of  the  three  governments  into  which  the  Por- 
tugueae  have  divided  Brazil ;  and  that  which  is 
most  lucsative,  as  being  extremely  fertile,  espe- 
cially in  sugar-canes,  one  of  the  principal  brancnes 
of  its  commerce.  It  has  many  mines  of  the  richest 
gold,  which  are  worked  to  great  profit.  It  is 
watered  by  the  river  of  its  name,  which  is  the 
largest,  and  by  17  others,  which  are  as  follows : 
Carahi,  Groaxindiba, 

Guarahi,  Gnapemerin, 

Slagemerin,  Suruhj, 

Maj^oa,  Miixli, 

Iraja,  Macacu, 

Soassu,  Magegasu, 

Guapeguasu,  Ncumerin, 

Eriri,  Saracuhi. 

Goaguasu, 
On  its  coast  are  the  islands  of  Ancora,  Santa 
Ana,  and  Isla  Grande.    The  principal  towns  are 
the  cities  of  Angra  del  Rey,  l&n  Salvador,  Cabo 
Frio^  and  the  towns  of  Coucepcion  and  Ubaruba. 
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The  capital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name,  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Sebastian ;  founded  by 
the  governor,  General  Mendo  de  Sa,  after  the  sc- 
ooncf  time  that  the  French  were  routed  from  that 
bay,  in  1561.   It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  erected 
by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1676.     Its  first  bishop 
was  Don  Fr.  Manuel  Perevra,  of  the  order  of  ST. 
Domingo,  who  renounced  the  office  as  soon  as 
consecrated  ;    when  there  was  nominated  in  his 
place  D.  Joseph  de  Barros  y  Alarc6n,  who  was 
the  first  that  resided  here.      It  has  magnificent 
buildings ;  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
are  the  cathedral,  the  college  which  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits,  for  50  persons,  and  founded  by  Don 
Sebastian,  and  the  monastery  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Benedict.   There  are  in  this  city  two  narishes,  en- 
titled S.  Joseph  and  Nuestra  Sefiora  ae  la  Candc- 
laria,  a  house  of  Misericordia,  a  convent  of  the 
Carmelites,  the  churches  of  Santa  Cruz,  of  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Rosario,  of  La  Gloria,  of  El  Parte,  and 
of  La  Goncepcion,  which  was  an  house  of  enter- 
tainment of  the  French,  and  which  is  close  io  the 
Episcopal  palace.    The  streets  arc  wide,  clean, 
and   handsome.     It  abounds    in    garden    herbs, 
pulse,  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers  of  Portugal ;  and 
with  these  the  markets  are  filled  daily.    In  the 
vicinities  are  numerous  gardens  and  orchards,  and, 
in  its  district  are  numbered  upwards  of  100  sugar- 
engines,*  whilst  there  are  others  which  are  rnade  no 
use  of,  and  are  abandoned  for  the  more  profitable 
speculations  of  the^old  mines.     In  the  fields  is  an 
incredible  multitude  of  large  and   smalt  cattle, 
especiallv  in  the  part  called  Itacaces ;  where  they 
make  delicate  cheese,  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
province  ofAIentejo  in  Portugal.     The  water  by 
which  the  city  is  provided  comes  from  the  river 
called  Cartoca,  which,  running  from  between  the 
mountains  and  rocks,  passes  at  about  a  league's 
distance ;    from    whence   it    is   brought   by  an 
aqueduct,  made  b^  Governor  Aires  de  Saldanbua 
y  Alburquerque,  m  1718.     It  is  the  city  of  the 
greyest'  commerce  of  any  in  Brazil ;  and  every 
year  a  fleet  richly  laden  leaves  its  port  for  Por- 
tugal ;  [but  which  has  now  discontiued  to  sail.l 
It  has  a  mint,  the  money  coined  in  which  is  much 
esteemed  in  Europe  for  the  purity  and  quality  of 
the  gold.    The  bay  or  port  has  at  its  entrance  a 
bar ;    at  the  extremes  of  which  rise  two  rocks. 
This  bay  is  24  leagues  in  length,  and  eight  in 
width :  in  it  are  many  islands,  some  cultivated 
and  having  sugar-engines,  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  them  being  that  called  De  Cobras,  off  which  the 
ships  cast  andior. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  a  natural  wall 
of  rocks  extends  itself  as  iar  as  the  sea,  which 
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rocks  iliej  call  Los  Organos,  and  thej  are  of  dif- 
ferent heights,  forming  a  perfect  line  of  defence, 
independently  of  the  fortresses,  vrhich  are  arranged 
as  follows.  At  the  beginning  and  point  of  the  bar 
is  the  fort  of  San  Teodosio,  which  defends  the  shore 
in  that  part ;  the  next  is  the  fortress  of  San  Juan, 
which  is  an  half«hexagon  on  the  sea  side,  and 
having  a  wall  along  the  land  side,  well  furnished 
with  artillery,  also  being  one  of  the  beacons  which 
narrow  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  By  the  city  is  the 
castle  of  Santiago,  of  a  circular  figure,  with  a  great 
tower  in  the  middle.  On  the  opposite  side,  wnich 
is  that  towards  the  n.  there  is,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bar,  the  fort  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guia,  wnich 
defends  the  strand  of  the  said  bar.  In  the  interior 
is  the  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  the  other 
beacon  at  the  entrance,  and  stands  fronting  the  fort 
San  Juan,  with  which  it  commands  the  narrow 
pass :  this  latter  fortress  is  also  of  a  round  figure, 
with  much  heav^  artillery ;  commanded  by  a  cor- 
poral, and  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  soldiers, 
within  the  bay,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
bar,  in  the  island  of  Vilmgagnon,  thus  called  by 
Nicolas  Yillagagnon,  a  Frencnman,  is  another  fort 
of  the  same  name ;  and  in  another  island  fronting 
this,  called  De  las  Cobras,  is  the  fort  of  Gravata. 
At  the  narrow  part  of  the  entrance,  upon  a  rock  of 
50  yards  long  and  S5  wide,  another  fortress  was 
begun  to  be  erected  by  General  Francisco  de  Ta- 
vora.  At  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  Santiago  runs  a 
line  of  wall,  terminating  at  the  gates  of  the  city : 
also,  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  city,  are 
the  castle  of  the  glorious  martyr  S.  Sebastian,  and 
the  powder  magazine ;  and  the  fortification  ter- 
minates with  another  fort  behind  the  monastery  of 
San  Benito. 

The  population  of  this  capital  consists  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  two  regiments  of  in&ntry,  who 

Sarrison  it.  The  French,  commanded  by  Nicolas 
e  Yillagagnon,  took  possession  of,  and  established 
themselves  in  it  in  1555,  but  were  dislodged  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1558 ;  and  although  they,  in 
1581,  attempted  for  the  second  time  its  conquest, 
they  did  not  succeed. 

[INDEX    TO     ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION     RE* 
SPECTING    THE   CAPTAINSHIP    AND   CiTT    OP 

THE  Rio0B  Janeiro. 
1.  Present  stale j  inhabitants^  manners  and  cus- 
toms. — 2.  Populaiion. — S.  Commerce  and  agri^^ 
cuUure.-^.  minesj  diamond  and  others. — 5. 
Mititary  establishment  and  defence. — 6.  Obser* 
vations  on  winds  and  currents  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic:  island  of  Frio  ;  harbour  of  Rio  &  Ja^ 
ndro. 
I.  Present  state^  inhabitants^  manners  and  cus* 


toms. — ^The  captainship  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  includes 
at  present  the  districts  St.  Esprit,  Cab^rio,  and 
S.  Paraiba,  originally  granted  to  diiferent  indivi- 
duals, but  which  hare  been  since  re-annezed  to 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown.  Owing  to  the 
late  revolutions  in  the  parent  country,  the  seat  of 
the  Portuguese  government  has  been  transferred  to 
this  place.  It  should  appear  too  that  its  court 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  on  the  political 
canvas  of  the  New  World ;  and  it  is  even  asseiM 
in  those  parte,  that  the  object  of  this  court  was  to 
enlarge  its  own  dominions  by  the  annexation  of  the 
whole  territory  it.  of  the  river  La  Plata. 

Some  of  the  houses  of  Janeiro  are  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  others  of  brick,  ail  of  them  being  co- 
vered with  tolerably  fine  slate,  and  furnished  with 
a  balcony,  surrounded  with  lattices. .  The  streets 
are  generally  straight,  well  paved,  and  have  ex- 
cellent foot-paths.  Most  of  them  are  terminated 
by  a  chapel,  whither  the  people  flock  every  even* 
ing  io  ofier  up  their  devotions.  The  oerenooiei 
of  religion  are  multiplied  beyond  example  in  this 
city,  where,  throughout  the  day,  bells  and  some- 
times sky-rockets  announce,  at  every  hour,  the  per- 
formance of  some  ceremony  in  the  churches ;  and 
after  sun-set  the  streets  of  this  capital  are  constantly 
crowded  with  religious  processions. 

There  are  no  public  buildings  in  this  city  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  attention,  except  the  mint. 
The  churches  are  all  gloomy,  and  loaded  with  or- 
naments executed  without  taste. 

An  aqueduct  of  considerable  length  supplies  the 
inhabitants  with  water.      It  is  carried  over  tbe 


valleys  by  a  double  row  of  arches,  one  placed  above 
another,  and  proves  highly  ornamental  to  the  city. 
In  the  squares  and  public  places  fountains  are 
erected,  which  are  attended  by  a  guard  to  r^abte 
the  distribution  of  the  water,  as  it  is  not  sufliciently 
abundant  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
people  frequentlv  are  seen  waiting  a  long  time  with 
buckets  before  they  receive  their  allotted  quantity. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  water  from  the  fountain 
on  the  quay,  opposite  Uie  paliice,  is  apprcnriated 
to  the  use  of  the  shipping,  and  is  conveyed  to  tbe 
casks,  which  remain  in  the  boats,  by  means  of  a 
woollen  or  canvas  tube,  called  a  hoscy  stretching 
from  the  fountain  to  the  cask. 

Captain  Cook  found  this  water  dkl  not  remain 
long  sweet  at  sea ;  but  his  opinion  probsdMy  re- 
sulted from  some  extraneous  matters  naving  been 
accidentally  suffered  to  remain  in  the  casks,  or 
from  some  other  circumstance,  as  other  mariners 
affirm  that  it  keepi  better  during  long  voyages 
than  any  other.  The  quay  above  mentioned  is 
extremely  spacious,  and,  as  well  as  several  of  tbej 
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[taooses,  built  of  granite,  a  material  which  is  found 
ui  abundance  on  the  spot.  The  high  conical  rocks 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  all  of  granite, 
and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  feldspar.  On 
the  s,  w.  side  of  the  harbour,  a  yery  high  rock  par* 
ticularly  attracts  the  attention  of  strangers.  It  is 
composed  of  columnar  masses,  resembling  basaltes, 
resting  on  a  clayey  bottom ;  and  indeed  all  the 

Eanitic  quarries  in  this  neighbourhood  are  incum* 
nt  on  clay  and  sand. 

As  this   city,   previous  to  the    late   political 
chan^  in  Europe,  was  the  principal  cfepot  of 
the  riches  which  flowed  from  Brazil  to  Portugal, 
and  the  harbour  to  which  the  fleets  destined  to 
supply  this  part  of  the  New  World  with  Euro* 
pean  commodities  proceeded,  it  may  easily  be 
conceired  that  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ooomsercial  city  must  be  similar  to  those  of  other 
opulent   capitals ;    and  in    fact,    indolence,  dis- 
honesty, a  spirit  of  rerenge,  and  excesses  of  erety 
kind,  are  not  unfrequent  among  the  g^at  body  of 
the  people,  while  the  higher  orders  indulge  in 
every  luxury  which  weauh  can  procure.     The 
men  are  accused  of  yielding  to  the  indulgence  of 
depraved  and  unnatural  appetites,  and  the  ladies 
of  abandoning  that  modesty  and   reserve  which 
prove  the  chief  ornament  of  the  female  character. 
This  censure  may  perhaps  in  some  degree  originate 
from  the  singular  custom  which  prevails  among 
the  ladies  in  this  city,  of  exchanging  bunches  of 
flowers,  which  they  carry  in  their  hands,  with 
those  gentlemen,   though  total   strangers,  whom 
they  chance  to  meet  in  the  streets.     They  are  also 
in  the  habit,  when  seated  in  the  balconies  sur- 
rounding their  bouses,  either  alone  or  attended  by 
their  slaves,  to  throw  flowers  on  any  one  passing 
beneath,  whom  caprice  or  a  transient  likingr  lead 
them  to  distinguish.      Doubtless  more   intimate 
connections  frequently  result  from  this  custom ; 
yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  from  it,  that  a 
spirit  of  intrigue  is  universal  among  the  Portuguese 
ladies  of  Janeiro.     It  is  well  known  that  in  Lisbon 
the  ladies  amuse  themselves  on  particular  days, 
termed  days  of  intrusion,  by  throwing  nosegays 
from  their  balconies  at  the  passengers ;  and  it  has 
been  probably  in  imitation  of  their  manners,  that 
this  practice  has  been  adopted  by  the  females  in 
this  New  World. 

Many  of  these  females  have  fine  dark  eyes,  and 
animated  countenances.  They  generally  have 
the  liead  uncovered,  and  wear  their  hair  nanging 
down  in  tresses,  tied  with  ribbands,  and  orna* 
mented  with  flowers.  They  are  regular  in  their 
attendance  in  the  churches  both  at  matins  and  ves- 


pers ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  they  generally 
remain  seated  at  their  windows.  In  the  evening 
they  amuse  themselves  by  playing  on  the  harpsi- 
chord or  guitar,  when  the  doors  and  windows  are 
thrown  open  to  admit  the  fresh  breeze;  and  if  a 
stranger  happen  to  pass  at  this  time,  and  stop  to 
listen  to  the  music,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  father, 
husband,  or  brother  of  the  fair  musician,  politely 
to  invite  him  to  enter  the  house. 

The  men,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  are  usually 
covered  with  cloaks  when  they  go  abroad ;  and 
the  middling  and  higher  ranks  never   appear  in 
public  without  swords.     Both  sexes  are  tbnd  of 
operas,  plays,  and  masquerades.     They  also  fre- 
quent a  public  garden,  situated  by  the  sea-side, 
near  the  extremitv  of  the  city.     This  garden  is 
laid  out  in  s^rass-plots,  shrubberries,  and  parterres, 
*  interspersed  with  trees,  whose  luxuriant  folii^ 
afibrds  a  refreshing  shade  from  the  rays  of  tne 
sun.    In  alcoves  or  bowers  of  wooden  frame- work, 
painted  green,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  odoriferous  plants  of  tropical 
climates,  the  fashionable  parties  of  Janeiro  repose 
after  the  fatigue  of  their  evening  walks.     During 
the  dry  season  these  alcoves  are  generally  filled 
with  company,  who  partake  of  an  elerant  supper, 
according  to  the  Portuguese  fashion,  during  which 
they  are  entertained  with  music,  and  sometimes 
fire-works ;  and  they  often  protmct  their  amuse- 
ments to  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning. 
In  the  middle  of  this  garden  stands  a  large  foun- 
tain of  artificial  rock-work,  adorned  witlT  figures 
of  two  alligators  of  tolerable  sculpture,  which 
throw  water  from  their  mouths  into  a  marble  bason. 
In  this  reservoir  aquatic  birds,  well  executed  in 
bronze,  appear  to  be  sporting  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  fountain  the  eye  is 
disgusted  with  a  representation,  in  copper,  painted 
green,  of  the  papaye  tree,  which  is  indigenous  to 
the  climate,  and  of  the  most  rapid  growth.  Yet 
this  absurd  caricature  of  one  of  nature's  most  beau- 
tiful productions,  was  constructed  at  considerable 
expence  and  labour. 

On  the  side  of  this  garden,  towards  the  sea,  there 
is  a  handsome  terrace  of  granite,  near  the  middle 
of  which  another  fountain  has  been  constructed. 
It  is  surmounted  bv  the  statue  of  a  little  boy, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  bird,  from  whose  bill  the 
water  gushes  into  a  basin  underneath,  while  with, 
hb  other  hand  he  displays  a  label  with  the  follow- 
ing incription :  Sou  uttl  ainda  brincando-^l  am 
useful  even  in  my  sport. 

At  the  extremities  of  this  terrace  stand  two  neat] 
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[square  buildingSi  similar  to  our  English  sarnmer- 
bouses.  The  walls  of  the  one  are  covered  with 
paintii^,  representing  views  of  the  harbour,  and 
of  the  wliale  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  within 
it  till  the  increased  number  of  ships  annually  re- 
sorting thither,  so  terrified  these  animals,  that  the^ 
have  at  length  wholly  forsaken  it  The  ceiling  is 
of  shell-work,  forming  various  designs,  and  the 
cornice,  which  is  of  the  same  material,  exhibits 
several  species  of  Gsh  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil, well  executed,  and  displaying  their  natural 
shades  nnd  colours. 

The  ceiling  of  the  other  building  is  composed 
of  devices  wrought  in  feathers,  and  tne  cornices  are 
decorated  with  representations  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  tropical  birds,  elegantly  arrayed  in  their 
natural  plumage.  The  walls  are  covered  with  se« 
veral  large  paintings,  which,  though  extremely 
ill  executed,  yet  display  the  chief  productions 
fron^  which  the  country  derives  its  opulence. 
They  include  views  ofthe  gold  and  diamond  mines, 
of  the  method  in  which  t&ey  are  wrought,  and  in 
which  the  precious  materials  are  separated  from 
the  earth  in  which  they  were  originally  imbedded. 
They  likewise  represent  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane, with  the  various  processes  for  extracting  its 
juice,  and  granulating  it  into  sugar ;  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  small  animals  which  produce  the 
Gocbineal,  and  from  which  the  rich  and  brilliant  dye 
is  prepared ;  the  culture  of  the  manioc^  with  tue 
means  employed  in  making  cassava  and  tapioca/ 
they  also  depict  the  culture  and  preparatum  of 
coffee,  rice,  and  ihdigo.  In  this  gaitlen,  which 
is  termed  the  passao  publico^  are  exhibited  spec* 
tacles  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people ;  and  its 
object  to  promote  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the 
inhabitants  is  expressed  on  two  granitic  columns, 
on  one  of  which  is  engraven  the  words,  A  saude  do 
Rio;  and  on  the  other,  O  amor  do  publico. 

The  profit  to  the  Portuguese  at  Janeiro,  from 
the  cocnineal,  is  inconsiderable,  owing  to  an  error 
in  the  preparation.  Twice  or  thrice  a  week,  the 
slaves  appropriated  to  this  employment  go  among 
the  cactus  plants,  and  pick  off  carefully,  with  a 
bamboo  twig  shaped  somewhat  into  the  fonn  of  a 
pen,  every  full-grown  insect  they  can  find,  with 
many  not  yet  arrived  to  their  perfect  state ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  plants  are  never 
half  stocked  with  insects,  many  ot  the  females  be« 
ing  destroyed  before  they  had  deposited  their 
young.  The  natives  of  Miexico  pursue  a  method 
very  difierent.  As  soon  as  the  periodical  rains  are 
over,  and  the  weather  is  warmer,  as  well  as  drier, 
they  fix,  on  the  prickles  of  the  cactus  leaves,  small 


parcels  of  the  finest  moss,  serving  as  nests  tocoa- 
tain,  each,  ten  or  a  doxen  full-grown  female  insects : 
these,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  brine  forth  an 
innumerable  tribe  of  younff,  spreading  tnemselves 
over  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  pumt,  tUl  they 
become  attached  to  those  spots  wnich  they  find 
most  favourable  for  supplying  natritions  juice; 
where,  soon  acquiring  their  full  growth,  they  le* 
main  motionless,  and  then  are  ga&eied  c^fiMruse; 
a  sufficient  number  being  always  kfl  for  the  pio» 
duction  of  new  broods.  The  insects  are  soon  con- 
verted into  cochineal  by  a  process  which,  though 
simple,  seems  extremelpr  cruel.  The  insects, 
which  were  collected  in  a  wooden  bowl,  aie 
thickly  spread  upon  a  flat  dish  of  earthenwaie. 
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aqueous  juices  of  the  animal  are  totally 
evaporated.     During  this  operation  the  insects  aie 
constantly  stirred  about  with   a  tin  ladle;  aad 
sometimes  water  is  sprinkled  upon  them,  lo  pie- 
vent  absolute  torrefaction,  which  would  destroy 
the  colour,  and  reduce  them  to  a'  coal ;  buialittle 
habit  teaches  when  to  remove  them  fiom  the  fiie. 
They  then  appear  like  so  many  dark  round  idU 
dish  grains,  and  take  the  name  of  cochineal,  pre- 
serving so  little  of  the  original  form  of  the  insect, 
that  this  precious  dye  was  long  known  and  sought 
in  Europe,    before   naturalists   had   determined 
whether  it  was  an  animal,  vegpstable,  or  miaerd 
substance.    The  garden  at  Janeiro  does  not  an- 
nually produce  a&ve  thirty  pounds  weight  of  this 
commodity;  though  by  proper  treatment,  from 
the  same  number  of  plants,  ten  times  the  quantity 
might  be  obtained.    At  Marica  and  Saquarima, 
botn  places  contiguous  to  cape  Frio,  are  consider- 
able plantations  of  the  cactus^  which  are  propa- 
gated easily  from  cuttings  set  into  the  earth  dunag 
the  cold  and  rainy  season,  though  they  afterwaids 
thrive  least  where  excluded  from  the  sun.    The 
insects  breed  and  are  collected  in  dry  weather, 
from  October  until  March.    The  pieparation  of 
cochineal  is  encouraged  by  the  trade  being  laid 
open,  which  had  formerly  been  a  monopoly  of  the 
crown. 

In  Janeiro,  not  only  science,  but  literature  of 
every  kind,  is  neglected  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  this  large  luid 
opulent  city  there  are  but  two  or  three  booksellers^ 
shops,  and  that  these  contain  little  besides  a  few 
obsolete  works  on  theology  and  medicine.  Nei- 
ther do  we  meet  with  any  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory. There  is,  however,  a  professed  collector  of 
birds  and  insects ;  but  among  his  collection^  arej 
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[few  articles  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  cabinets 
of  Europe.  Though  literature  and  science  are 
yet  in  their  infancy  in  this  extensive  country,  the 
native  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  of  late  be- 
gun to  unfold  themselves. 

2.  Population. — The  population  of  Janeiro  is 
computed  at  43,000  souls,  of  which  40,000  arc 
blacks,  including  such  as  have  been  emancipated, 
and  the  remaining  3000,  whites.  Few  of  the  native 
Brazilians  are  to  be  found  in  this  city ;  some  of 
their  children  have  been  taken  into  Portuguese 
families,  but  they  constantly  evince  a  desire  to 
return  to  the  habits  of  savage  life.  These  people 
are  seldom  employed  except  as  boat-rowers,  in 
which  capacity  they  display  uncommon  dexterity. 
They  appear  to  entertain  an  hereditary  antipathy 
to  the  conquerors  of  their  country,  and  shun,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  settlements  of  the  Portuguese. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  coast,  between  Janeiro 
and  Bahia,  is  still  inhabited  by  them,  which  pre- 
vents a  regular  communication,  by  land,  between 
these  districts,  since  they  attack  individuals  with- 
out remorse,  whenever  they  find  them  scattered  or 
unprotected. 

Ease  and  comfort  are  displayed  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Janeiro ;  their , 
houses  are  lar^,  commodious^  and  some  of  them 
superbly  furnished. 

Most  of  the  menial  offices  are  performed  by 
slaves,  who,  in  this  capital,  have  little  appearance 
of  wretchedness,  when  compared  with  those  upon 
the  plantations,  who  sufier  under  cruel  and  severe 
task-masters.  They  appear  to  possess  a  gay  and 
lively  temper,  and  are  extremely  fond  of  dancing 
and  music.  It  is  very  common  to  see  the  black 
drivers  of  hackney  carriages  at  Janeiro,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  employment,  amusing  themselves  by 
playing  on  some  musical  instrument,  most  com- 
monly a  guitar.  All  classes  of  society,  indeed,  in 
this  city,  display  an  unbounded  propensity  to 
mirth  and  pleasure;  nor  does  their  religion,  though 
abounding  in  ceremonies,  impart  any  thing  like 
gloom  or  austerity  to  their  manners. 

There  are  at  this  period  three  religious  establish- 
ments for  men,  and  two  for  women,  in  tiiis  capital ; 
but  neither  the  holy  fathers,  nor  the  nuns,  manifest 
the  smallest  tendency  to  run  into  any  self-denying 
excess  of  devotion.  The  ladies,  in  particular, 
appear  without  hesitation,  or  restraint,  at  the 
grates,  and  converse  freely  with  those  strangers 
whom  curiosity  may  Icj^d  to  visit  their  convents. 

3.  Commerce  and  agricuUure,  —  Janeiro,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  commercial  under- 
takings, has  been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged 
within  these  last  few  years.    Its  population  has 
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also  proportionally  increased,  and  every  thing  in- 
dicates the  thriving  condition  of  the  place.  The 
shops  are  filled  not  only  with  such  British  manu- 
factures as  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  also  with  those  that  administer  to  their 
luxury  or  pride.  The  markets  are  well  stored  with 
provisions,  and  the  magazines  with  merchandise 
of  every  kind.  The  city  is  gradually  extending, 
by  the  erection  of  public  and  private  buildings  ; 
and  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  every  de- 
scription appear  to  be  busily  employed. 

Besides  the  manufacture  of  cochineal,  which  we 
mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  botanical  gar- 
den, there  is  a  very  considerable  one,  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind,  carried  on  within  the  harbour,  belong, 
ing  to  an  exclusive  company,  which  pays  one- 
fiflh  of  its  profits  to  the  crown.  The  fat  or 
blubber  of  the  large  black  whale,  {balenaphys(dm)y 
which  formerly  frequented  this  harbour,  but 
which  is  now  caught  near  the  island  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, and  on  other  pants  of  the  coast,  is  here 
converted  into  oil.  The  whalebone,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  cartilages  of  the  jaw  of  thb 
animal,  is  also  cleansed  and  separated  here,  before 
being  shipped  for  Europe.  Tne  whale-fishery,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  cazelote,  {physeter  cotodon)^  which 
is  at  present  chiefly  confined  to  the  bar  of  the  island 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  might 
be  extended  with  much  profit  and  advantage  to  all 
the  coast,  as  well  as  to  tne  high  seas  of  Brazil  and 
cape  Verde.  The  Dutch  found  the  whale*fishery 
extremely  profitable.  In  1697,  they  gained  by  it 
more  than  2,000,000  of  florins;  and  though,  in 
other  years,  it  was  not  equally  productive,  yet 
on  the  whole  it  yielded  them  a  very  large  re- 
venue. 

Other  nations  also  avail  themselves  of  the  whales 
of  those  seas.  The  white  whale  (physeter  ma' 
crocephaius)  affords  a  still  more  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  an  Eng- 
lish whaler,  from  the  S.  seas,  to  put  in  at  Janeiro 
for  refreshments,  having  on  board  69  whales,  each 
worth  at  an  arerage  200/.  Sometimes  a  single 
whale  is  of  such  an  enormous  size  as  to  fetch 
1000/. 

Other  species  offish,  frequenting  the  shores  of 
Brazil,  might  likewise  be  converted  to  use,  such 
as  the  hippopotamus,  or  sea-horse  of  Angola. 
From  the  mermaid,  (trichechus  manatus),  might 
be  extracted  great  quantities  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
oil,  fit  for  burning  and  other  purposes.  The  dis- 
agreeable smell  oi  this  oil  might  be  corrected  at  a 
small  expence,  by  repeated  washing. 

Were  the  Portuguese  government  in  Brazil  to 
extend  their  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Azores] 
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[and  Madeira,  and  to  establish  a  regular  fishery  at 
cape  Verde,  similar  to  those  of  other  nations,  they 
might  not  only  supply  a  sufficiency  of  dry  fish  for 
internal  consumption,  but  likewise  have  large 
quantities  to  exchange  with  their  neighbours  for 
articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 
^  Notwithstanding  the  discouragements,  jealou- 
sies, and  exactions  of  the  mother  country,  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  appears  to  have  been  gradually  gain- 
ing ground  for  these  few  last  years  in  Brazil. 
Even  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  Portuguese 
nobles  against  trade  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
yielded  to  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  times ; 
and  several  of  them  are  now  concerned  in  the  dif- 
ferent manu&ctures  lately  established  in  Janeiro. 
One  gentleman  of  high  rank  has  erected  a  rice- 
work  in  this  city,  in  which  he  employs  near  100 
slaves,  in  preparing  the  grain  for  use.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  method  employed  in  this  work  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  attention,  except  the  use  of 
siliceous  sand,  the  small  sharp  angles  of  which 
material!  V  assist  in  freeing  the  grain  from  the  husks 
which  adhere  to  it.  The  sand  is  afterwards  se- 
parated from  the  grain  by  means  of  sieves,  suffi- 
ciently wide  tosu£fer  it  to  pass  through ,  while  they 
retain  the  rice. 

The  mechanical  arts  have  not  yet  attained  much 
perfection  in  Janeiro,  though  more  attention  daily 
begms  to  be  paid  to  such  pursuits.  The  corn- 
mill,  in  general  use  here,  is  of  a  very  simple  con- 
struction. One  which  is  erected  on  a  stream  near 
the  town  consists  of  a  wheel,  only  a  few  feet  in 
diameter,  placed  horizontally  below  the  current  of 
the  water,  which  falls  from  a,  considerable  height 
into  hollows,  obliquely  cut  out  in  the  superior  rim 
of  the  wheel,  and  impel  it  to  a  rapid  rotatory  mo- 
tion, while  its  upright  shaft,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  an  immoveable  mill-stone  above  the 
wheel,  but  of  a  narrow  diameter,  is  fixed  to  a 
smaller  mill-stone,  which  beiuff  forced  round  with 
*  the  motion  of  the  wheel  and  dependent  shaft, 
bruises  between  it  and  the  stone  underneath  the 

Srain,  which  is  insinuated  between  them  from  a 
opper. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  rising  prosperity,  or 
increasing  riches  of  Janeiro,  it  is  with  pain  that  we 
behold  this  city  disgraced  by  an  establishment 
originating  in  the  su&rings  and  misfortunes  of  an 
unoffending  race  of  our  fellow-men.  We  speak 
of  the  warehouses  erected  at  Val  Longo,  not  far 
from  the  town,  for  the  reception  of  slaves,  who  are 
imported  chiefly  from  Angola  and  Benguela,  on 
the  African  coast.  Here  these  unfortunate  beings 
are  prepared  for  market,  like  so  many  herds  of 
cattle.    Every  art  is  employed  that  cupidity  can 


invent  to  conceal  their  defects,  and  render  them 
sleek  and  saleable :  they  are  washed,  anointed, 
and  fattened  like  stalled  bullocks.  About  5000  of 
these  wretched  beings,  amounting  to  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  number  annually  imported  into 
Brazil,  are  every  year  sold  in  the  market  of 
Janeiro. 

Agriculture,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has 
made  little  progress"  in  this  country.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Janeiro,  the  soil  is  chiefly  cultivated 
for  raising  vegetables  for  the  whites,  and  rice, 
manioc^  maize,  &c.  for  the  blacks.  The  roads 
are  so  extremely  bad  as  only  to  be  passable  for 
carriages  a  few  miles  beyond  the  city.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  abound  in  trees,  many  of  which 
are  unknown  to  botanists,  and  which  might  prove 
of  ffreat  value  in  the  construction  of  ships,  houses, 
ana  for  other  purposes.  Palms  and  mastic  wood, 
as  well  as  mango  and  guovrroa  trees,  are  here 
also  extremely  common ;  and  besides  the  dyeing 
woods  alreaojr  known,  there  are  many  others, 
which,  on  bemg  submitted  to  a  chemical  exami- 
nation, yield  lakes  of  different  colours :  from  one 
was  extracted,  in  the  chemicallaboratory  of  Ajuda, 
near  Lisbon,  a  beautiful  rose  colour  that  is  more 
permanent  than  that  of  the  Brazil  wood.  To  the  w. 
of  the  city,  at  the  extremitv  of  an  extensive  (oreiAy  is 
situated  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  Tijouca.  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  ex- 
cepting towards  the  s.  where,  through  a  small 
opening,  is  admitted  a  branch  or  arm  of  the  sea. 
But  the  principal  ornament  of  this  delightful  spot 
is  a  clear  stream,  which,  falling  down  a  steep  and 
broad  granite  rock,  forms  a  magnificent  cascade, 
whence  it  meanders  through  the  valley  beneath. 
The  temperature,  on  account  of  its  confined  situa- 
tion, is  extremely  hot  and  oppressive;  and  the 
heat  is  augmentea  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  are  in 
many  places  bare  and  rocky.  In  the  plantations 
of  Ijjouca  we  meet  with  indigo,  maniocy  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  chocolate  trees,  sugar-canes,  plantains, 
and  orange  and  lime  trees,  all  growing  promis- 
cuously in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  though  coffee 
and  indigo  appear  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  atten- 
tion. 

Several  districts  in  the  government  of  Janeiro 
produce  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  pepper, 
and  tobacco,  in  great  abunaance.  That  of  Rio 
Grande  yields  plenty  of  excellent  wheat,  which  is 
also  found  to  grow  in  otfier  parts  of  Brazil,  with 
an  increase  far  beyond  what  is  known  in  Europe. 
The  vine  likewise  attains  to  great  perfection  in 
this  climate;  but  the  grape  is  not  suffered  to  be 
pressed,  lest  it  might-  interfere  with  the  sale  of  tbej 
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[PoHugal  wines.  The  ipecacuanha  plant,  the 
root  of  which  has  been  so  long  used  as  a  valuable 
article  in  medicine,  grows  in  great  profusion  near 
St,  Catharine's,  in  tlie  government  of  Rio,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  other  medicinal  plants,  some  of 
which  have  been  exported  to  Europe,  while  others 
are  but  very  little  known. 

The  commodities  from  the  captainships  of  St. 
Vicente,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Porto  S^uro,  are 
transmitted  to  Janeiro,  and  thence  shipped  for 
Europe.  These  exports  consist  chiefly  of  gold, 
diamonds,  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  coffee,  rice,  cocoa,  maize,  sugar^ 
honey,  wax,  balsam  capivi,  ipecacuanha,  cinna* 
mon,  long  pepper,  ginger,  dyeing  woods,  cochi- 
neal, ambergris,  wood  for  inlaying  and  other  pur- 
poses, various  rich  drugs,  and  penumes.  Besides 
these,  they  also  export  hides,  train-oil,  and  whale- 
bone. 

Among  the  articles  sent  from  Portugal  in  return, 
the  following  are  the  principal ;  woollens,  linens, 
stuffs,  gold  and  silver  lace,  dried  fish,  bams,  sau- 
sages, haggesses,  pilchards,  cheese,  butter,  bis- 
cuits, cakes,  wine,  oil,  vinegar,  vermicelli,  maca- 
roni, bay  leaves,  walnuts,  peeled  chesnuts,  dried 
plumbs,  olives,  onions,  garlic,  rosemary,  and 
glass  ware  of  every  kind,  manufactured  at  Ma- 
rinha.  The  duties  which  the  aeents  of  the  Portu- 
guese government  levied  on  the  importation  of 
goods  irom  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
were  18  per  cent,  upon  the  vauue  of  each  article. 
The  chief  duties  paid  at  Lisbon  on  the  commo- 
dities of  the  Brazils  were  as  follows :  on  gold,  one 
per  cent. ;  coffee,  eight  per  cent. ;  sugar,  rice,  and 
skins^  ten  per  cent. ;  indigo,  12  per  cent. ;  and  on 
rum,  four  dollars  on  every  pipe  of  180  gallons. 
Branl  wood  and  timber  fit  for  ship-building  were 
clainied  as  the  property  of  the  crown.  One-fiflh 
of  the  cold  extracted  from  the  mines  was  also  ex- 
acted Dy  the  government;  and  when  any  diamonds 
happen  to  he  found  in  a  gold  mine,  it  was  no 
longer  suffered  to  be  wrought  for  that  metal,  all 
diamond  mines  being  seized  as  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  crown. 

4.  Minesy  diamond  and  others.  —  Formerly 
Bahia  de  Todos  Santos,  or  the  bay  of  AH  Saints, 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  government,  and 
chief  mart  of  the  commerce  of  Brazil ;  but  the 
discovery  of  the  cold  and  diamond  mines,  within 
a  short  distance  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  communi- 
cating directly  with  it,  has  given  a  decided  supe- 
riority to  the  latter.  The  manner  in  which  the 
former  of  these  were  discovered,  is  differently  re- 
lated ;  but  the  most  common  account  is,  that  the 
Indians  on  the  back  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 


were  observed  io  make  use  of  gold  for  their  fish- 
hooks ;  and  inquiry  being  made  as  to  their  man- 
ner of  procuring  this  metal,  it  appeared  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  it  were  annually  washed 
from  the  mountains,  and  left  among  the  gravel  and 
sand  that  remained  in  the  valleys,  after  the  run- 
ning off  or  evaporation  of  the  water. 

From  the  time  of  this  discovery,  considerable 
quantities  of  gold  were  imported  into  Europe  from 
Brazil ;  and  these  imports  have  gradually  aug- 
mented,'since  new  mmes  have  been  wrought  in 
many  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  extraction  of  this  precious  metal  is  neither 
very  laborious,  nor  attended  with  the  smallest 
danger,  in  this  part  of  the  New  World.  The  purest 
sort  is  generally  found  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
though  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dig  for  it  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms.  It  is  usually  in- 
cumbent on  a  bed  of  sandy  earth,  termed  by  the 
natives  saibro. 

Though  for  the  most  part  the  veins  that  are  re- 
gular, and  run  in  the  same  direction,  are  the 
richest,  it  has  been  observed  that  those  spaces, 
the  surface  of  which  was  most  spangled  with  crys« 
tals,  were  those  which  furnished  the  greatest  plenty 
of  gold.  It  is  found  in  larger  pieces  on  the  moun- 
*tains  and  barren  or  stony  rocks  than  in  the  valleys 
or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  But  in  whatever  place 
it  may  have  been  gathered,  it  is  of  S3i  carats  on 
coming  out  of  the  mine,  unless  it  be  mixed  with 
sulphur,  silver,  iron,  or  mercury ;  a  circumstance 
that  rarely  occurs,  except  at  Goyas  and  Arads. 

Every  man  who  discovered  a  mine  was  obliged  io 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  government.  If  it  was  con- 
ceived to  be  of  little  consequence  by  those  persons 
appointed  to  examine  into  its  value,  it  was  always 
given  up  to  the  public  :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  rich  vein,  the  government  never 
failed  to  reserve  a  portion  of  it  for  themselves. 
Another  share  was  f  iven  to  the  commandant ;  a 
third  io  the  intendant;  and  two  shares  were 
awarded  to  the  discoverers:  the  remainder  was 
divided  amount  the  miners  of  the  district,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  circumstances,  which  were  deters 
mined  by  the  number  of  their  slaves.    The  dis- 

imtes  to  which  thisspeciesof  property  gave  rise^ 
ell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  intendant,  with  the 
right  of  appeal  from  his  decrees  to  the  supreme 
court  estaofished  at  Lisbon,  under  the  title  of 
Council  d*Outremer. 

It  is  said  that  a  slender  vein  of  this  metal  runs 
through  the  whole  country,  at  about  84  feet  from 
the  surface  3  but  it  is  too  thin  and  poor  to  answer 
the  expence  of  digging.  Gold  b  always  however 
to  be  collected  in  ue  beds  of  rivers  vhich  have'l 
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[pursued  the  same  course  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
and  therefore  to  be  able  to  divert  a  stream  from  its 
usual  channel  is  esteemed  an  infallible  source  of 
gain. 

The  employment  of  searching  the  bottoms  of 
rivers  and  torrents,  and  washing  the  gold  from  the 
mud  and  sand,  is  principally  performed  by  slaves, 
who  are  chiefly  ^feg^oes,  of  whom  the  Portuguese 
keep  great  numbers  for  that  purpose.  By  a  par- 
ticular regulation,  these  slaves  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish their  master  every  day  with  the  eighth  part 
of  an  ounce  of  gold;  and  if  by  their  industry  or 
good  fortune  they  collect  a  larger  quantity,  the  sur- 
plus is  considered  as  their  own  property,  and  tliey 
are  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  think  fit:  by 
which  means  some  Negroes  have,  it  is  said,  pur- 
chased slaves  of  their  own,  and  lived  in  great 
splendour ;  their  original  master  having  no  other 
demand  upon  them  than  the  daily  supply  of  an 
eighth  of  an  ounce,  which  amounts  to  about  nine 
shillings  sterling ;  the  Portuguese  ounce  being 
somewliat  lighter  than  our  troy  ounce. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mines  paid  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  as  above-mentioned,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
gold  which  they  extracted  by  operations  more  or 
less  successful ;  and  this  fifth  of  the  gold  obtained 
from  all  the  mines  in  Brazil  was  estimated,  at  an 
average,  to  amount  annually  to  about  300,000/. 
sterling :  consequently  the  whole  capital  must  be 
nearly  1,500,0(X)/.  sterling.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
gold  exchanged  with  the  Spaniards  for  sHver,  and 
what  was  privately  brought  to  Europe  without 
paying  the  duty,  which  amounted  to  500,000/. 
more,  the  annual  produce  of  the  Brazilian  mines 
was  about  S,000,00b/.  sterling  ;  an  immense  sum 
to  be  found  in  a  country  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  not  known  to  produce  a  single  grain. 

Among  the  many  impediments  thrpwn  in  the 
way  of  trade,  may  be  ranked  the  prohibition 
which  prevented  the  people  of  Brazil  from  work- 
ing up  the  gold  of  their  own  mines.  Even  the 
tools  and  instruments  used  by  the  artificers  for  such 
purposes,  were  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  strong 
nand  of  arbitrary  power. 

It  was  only  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that  diamonds  made  a  part  of  the  exports 
from  Brazil  to  Europe.  These  valuable  stones  are, 
like  the  gold,  found  frequently  in  the  beds  of  ri- 
vers and  torrents.  Before  they  were  supposed  to 
be  of  any  value,  they  were  often  perceived  in  wash- 
ing the  gold,  and  were  consequently  thrown  away 
with  the  sand  and  gravel ;  and  numbers  of  large 
stones,  that  would  have  enriched  the  possessors, 
passed  unregarded  through  the  hands  of  several 
persons  wholly  ignorant  of  their  nature.    Antonio 


Rodrigues  Banha  suspected  the  value  of  them,  and 
communicated  his  idea  to  Pedro  d^Alnieida,  the 
governor  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  brilliant 
pebbles  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  which, 
in  17S0,  commissioned  D'Acunha,  their  minister  in 
Holland,  to  have  them  examined.  After  repeated 
experiments,  the  artists  pronounced  them  to  be 
very  fine  diamonds. 

The  diamonds  found  in  the  different  districts  of 
Brazil  are  naturally  set  in  a  matrix  of  iron  mineral, 
like  those  brought  from  the  mines  of  Golconda  and 
Visapour.  Those  found  in  the  rivers  appear  to 
have  been  forced  thither  by  currents  from  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  where  veins  of  them  have  been 
traced,  and  where  they  might  be  obtained  at  less 
trouble  and  expence  than  in  the  rivers. 

The  value  of  these  precious  stones  having  been 
ascertained,  the  Portuguese  were  eager  to  collect 
them  ;  and  in  1731,  1146  ounces  were  brought  to 
the  mother  country  by  the  fleet  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. This  immense  influx  considerably  lessened 
the  price  of  diamonds  in  the  European  market, 
and  induced  the  Portuguese  government  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  deemed  adequate  to  restore 
them  to  thdr  original  value.  AVith  tins  view, 
they  conferred  the  exclusive  right  of  searching  for 
diamonds  on  a  few  wealthy  associates ;  and  in 
order  even  to  restrain  the  avidity  of  the  company 
itself,  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  employ  no 
more  than  600  slaves  in  that  business.  It  has  since 
been  permitted  to  increase  their  number  at  plea- 
sure, paying  is.  Sd.  per  day  for  each  miner. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  business  of  the  chartered 
company,  the  gold  mines  which  were  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  in  general  shut  up;  and 
those  who  had  founded  their  exp>ectations  of  for- 
tune upon  this  frequently  deceitful  basis,  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  activity  into  some  other  chan- 
nel. The  other  citizens  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  their  estates;  but  capital  punishments  m*re 
decreed  by  the  law  against  tnose  persons  who 
should  encroach  upon  the  exclusive  rights  granted 
to  the  company.  Since  the  sovereign  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  company,  all  the  citizens  are  sufTcrcd 
to  search  for  diamonds,  but  under  the  restriction  of 
delivering  them  to  the  agents  of  the  crown,  at  the 
price  which  it  has  stipulated,  and  on  paying  ^ 
per  cent,  upon  this  sum. 

The  diamonds  sent  from  the  New  io  the  Old 
World  were  inclosed  in  a  casket  with  three  locks, 
the  keys  of  which  were  separately  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  chief  members  of  administration;  and 
those  keys  were  deposited  in  another  casket,  to 
which  was  aflSxed  the  viceroy's  seal.  While  the 
exclusive  privilege  subsisted,  this  precious  deposit,] 
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[on  its  arrival  in  Europe,  was  remitted  to  ^vem- 
mept,  which^  according  to  a  settled  regulation,  re- 
tained the  very  scarce  diamonds,  which  exceeded 
80  carats,  and  delivered  every  year,  for  the  profit 
of  the  company,  to  one,  or  to  several  contractors 
united,  40,000  carats,  at  prices  which  have  suc- 
cessively varied.  An  engagement  was  made  on 
one  band  to  receive  that  quantity ;  and  on  the 
other,  not  to  distribute  any  more ;  and  whatever 
miffht  be  the  produce  of  the  mines,  which  neces- 
sanly  varied,  the  contract  was  faithfully  ad- 
hered to. 

Before  the  recent  changes  in  the  Portuguese 
government,  that  court  threw  60,000  carats  of 
diamonds  into  trade,  which  was  monopolized  by  a 
single  merchant,  who  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
about  1/.  1 U,  6d.  per  carat,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  130,000/.  sterling.  The  conlralMtnd  trade 
in  this  article  is  said,  by  persons  competent  to 
form  a  just  estimate  on  the  subject,  to  have 
amounted  to  a  tenth  more ;  so  that  the  produce  of 
these  mines,  the  riches  of  which  have  liecn  so 
much  txnsted  of,  did  not  exceed  annually  143,000/. 
The  roueh  diamonds  used  to  be  purchased  from 
the  merciiants  in  Lisbon,  and  other  places  in  Por- 
tugal, by  the  English  and  Dutch,  who,  after  cut- 
ting and  polishing  them  with  more  or  less  perfec- 
tion, disposed  of  what  remained,  after  supplying 
the  demand  of  their  own  countries,  to  other  nations 
of  Europe. 

In  the  diamond  and  mine  districts  are  found, 
between  the  parasitic  stones,  some  very  imperfect 
amethysts  and  topazes ;  as  also  sapphires  and 
emeralds,  and  some  fine  chrysolites.  Jacinths  or 
granites  are  sometimes  discovered  in  the  inter- 
stices of  talc  or  micaceous  stones :  these,  as  well  as 
some  other  precious  stones,  never  having  l)een  sub- 
jected to  a  monopoly  like  diamonds;  those  who 
discovered  them  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  dispose 
of  them  in  the  manner  they  deemed  most  condu- 
cive to  their  interest. 

The  annual  exportation  of  these  stones  from 
Janeiro,  and  some  of  the  other  ports,  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 6250/.  for  which  the  government  received 
a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
the  trifling  sum  of  62/.  IO5.  sterling.  Mines  of 
*iron,  sulphur,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  and  quick- 
eilver,  are  likewise  found  in  this  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  Brazil;  but  the  pursuit  of  gold  has  too 
much  diverted  the  attention  of  the  colonists  from 
more  useful  speculations.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  copper  had  been  withheld  by  nature  from  this 
vast  and  fruitful  region  of  the  new  hemisphere ; 
but  later  researches  have  shown  this  to  be  an  un- 
founded suspicion.    In  liio  de  Janeiro  there  exists 


a  rich  and  copious  mine  of  cupreous  pyrites 
(pyrites  cupri) :  one  cwl.  of  this  mineral  yields 
35  pounds  of  pure  copper.  Similar  mines  of  this 
metal  have  also  been  discovered  in  Minas  Geraes, 
and  other  districts. 

5.  Military  establishment  and  defence,  —  The 
military  establishment,  even  before  the  Portuguese 
sought  a  refuge  in  Brazil,  was  considered  suffi- 
ciently respectable  to  oppose  any  hostile  attempt  in 
the  field,  and  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry, two  regiments  of  artillery,  six  regiments  of 
infantry ,  two  battalions  of  well-trained  militia,  be- 
sides above  200  disciplined  free  Negro€is ;  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  a  body  of  at  least  10,000  naen, 
exclusive  of  a  numerous  registered,  but  undisci- 
plined militia,  of  whom  a  great  proportion  belongs 
to  the  city  and  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  mile  from  point  to  point,  is  intersected  in 
every  direction  with  heavy  batteries.  Besides, 
ships,  in  returning  their  fire,  would  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  swell  occasioned  by  the  bar, 
which  runs  across  the  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour. 

The  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  a  work  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  forms  the  principal  defence 
of  the  harbour,  is  in  its  general  heieht  from  ^4  to 
SO  feet.  It  mounts  23  guns  towaras  the  sea,  and 
S3  to  the  w.  and  e.  It  is  situated  on  the  low  point 
of  a  smooth  rock,  from  the  body  of  which  it  is  se« 

Sarated  by  a  fissure,  10  or  12  feet  in  width.  It  is 
anked  by  batteries  to  the  e.  and  w.  and  is  over- 
looked and  protected  by  a  regular  front  for  mus- 
ketry, which  runs  between  the  hilLs.  The  weight 
of  the  guns  is  carefully  concealed,  but  from  the  re- 
port they  are  judged  to  be  heavy  pieces. 

The  defence  of  the  city  of  Janeiro  is  supposed, 
however,  by  military  men,  to  depend  chiefly 
on  the  works  erected  on  Scr|)ent  island ;  the 
highest  part  of  which,  looking  towards  the  town, 
is  nearly  80  feet  above  the  water.  Here  a  small  , 
square  fort  is  constructed.  This  island  lowers  ' 
gradually  on  the  e.  side  to  the  water's  ed^,  and  is 
occupied  by  an  irregular  stone-line,  havmg  occas- 
sional flanks,  it  has  no  ditch,  and  in  some  parts 
the  stone-liue  is  low,  not  being  more  than  eight 
feet  above  the  rocks.  Serpent  island  does  not  ex- 
ceed 300  yards  in  length.  There  are  mounted  on 
it  46  guns,  20  facing  the  s.  and  s.  e«  and  the  re«- 
mainuer  facing  the  opposite  points.  The  parapet-  ■ 
wall,  lately  built  along  the  front  of  the  town,  af- 
fords a  good  line  for  musketry  and  light  guns. 

Ships  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro  seldom  fiml  it 
practicable  to  work  out  of  the  harbour  against  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  sea ;  but,  in  general,  take] 
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[advantage  of  the  land-breeze  prevailing  in  the 
morning,  at  vhich  time  the  harbour  empties  itself 
of  the  accumulation  of  water  forced  into  it  by  the 
sea- wind  during  the  night.  This  reflux  is  fre- 
quently more  powerful  than  the  wind.  Its  course 
is  along  the  bays  on  the  e.  side  of  the  shore,  and  it 
afterwards  sets  upon  the  point  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Ships  are  sometimes  carried  into  that  part  of  the 
stream,  where  it  runs  with  the  greatest  impetu- 
osity, and  carried  directly  towards  the  rock,  which 
is  an  occurrence  attended  with  much  danger,  since 
this  rock  being  nearly  perpendicular,  snips  may 
strike  against  it  without  their  keels  touching  any 
bottom. 

6.  Observations  on  minds  and  currents  in  cross^ 
ing  the  Atlantic — Island  of  Frio — Harbour  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  —  In  proceeding  from  Europe  to 
Brazil,  navigators  roust  be  determined,  in  what  de- 
gree of  longitude  it  may  be  proper  to  pass  the 
line,  by  the  winds  which  prevail  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  When  the  sun  is  far  to  the  s. 
of  the  line,  the  5.  e.  winds  begin  to  blow  in  about 
seven  degrees  of  n.  latitude,  and  sometimes  force 
ships  to  the  S7th  degree,  or  more,  of  a?,  longitude, 
before  they  have  passed  the  equator.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sun  is  to  the  n.  the  line  may  be 
crossed  in  a  much  more  e.  longitude,  as  the  winds 
then  generally  blow  from  the  it.  e. ;  but  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  17th  degree  of  latitude  s.  of  the  equa- 
tor, the  winds  become  influenced  by  the-  land  of 
Brazil,  which  app^ears  in  lat.  9SP  40'  s. 

This  land,  which  lies  to  the  n.  of  the  island  of 
Frio,  is  extremely  high  and  irregular ;  its  peaked 
hiQs  are  interspersed  with  white  vertical  streaks, 
-which  give  to  them,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
the  appearance  of  cascades  of  water.  Steering  in 
a  s.  direction  towards  Frio,  a  small  island  is  very 
soon  perceived.  It  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  mainland  of 
Brazil,  between  which  and  it  there  is  a  free  pas- 

The  island  of  Frio  lies  about  s.  w.  eight  leagues 
from  the  former ;  and  the  shore  between  them  ap- 
pears perfectly  free  from  danger.  The  land  of 
Frio  is  high,  and  from  having  a  hollow  in  the 
middle,  has  the  appearance  of  two  separate  islands. 
The  strait  between  Frio  and  the  continent  of  Brazil 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  seems  clear  from 
shoals.  The  latitude  is  33°  S'  «. ;  the  longitude, 
by  observation,  4PdF45''ziP.  In  sailing  w.  to- 
wards Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  shore  is  perceived  to  be 
covered  with  white  sand ;  the  land  is  hi^h  and  ir- 
regular, with  two  or  three  small  islands  situated 
near  it. 

Some  of  our  most  experienced  navigators,  and 


among  others  Captain  Madkinfodi,  ia  the  service 
of  the  East-India  company,  recommend  that  ships 
bound  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  shouM,  after  tailing  in 
with  cape  Frio,  instead  of  steering  along  shore, 
shape  their  course  between  s*  w.  and  s.  w.  by  w, 
for  12  or  14  leagues,  as  to  this  distance  the  hind- 
wind  extends.  The  forenoons  are  in  general  calm, 
but  almost  every  afternoon  a  fresh  sea-bre»e  sets 
in  from  ihe  s.  w.  It  is  proper  to  steer,  in  a  di- 
rect course,  from  hence  to  the  small  islands  lying 
under  the  great  inclining  Sugar-loaf,  oa  the  v. 
side  of  the  entrance  into  Kio  harbour. 

From  these  small  islands  the  wind  will  cany  the 
ship  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour's  mouth, 
where  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz  is  situated,  and 
which  may  be  approached  within  50  yaids^  and 
thence  safely  and  quickly  into  harbour.  Captain 
Mackintosh  adds,  that  in  his  first  voyage  to  th» 
place,  by  keeping  in-shore,  he  spent  five  days  of 
very  unpleasant  and  troublesome  navigation,  befwe 
he  could  get  into  the  harbour ;  whereas,  by  the 
method  now  laid  down,  he  came  the  same  dis- 
tance in  much  less  than  S4  hours,  and  with  gicai 
ease  and  satisfaction. 

Sir  Erasmus  Goil^er,  who  commanded  the  expe* 
dition  to  China,  in  1792,  observes,  <^  that  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  will 
shew  itself  by  discovering  the  castle  or  fcnrt  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  a  small  fortified  island,  called 
Fort  Lucia,  nearly  abreast  of  it.  Between  these 
is  the  channel  into  the  harbour,  near  a  mile  wide ; 
both  shores  are  steep ;  that  of  Santa  Cruz  is  per- 
pendicular, there  bemg  six  faUioms  in  the  wash 
of  the  sea.  The  narrowness  of  the  channel  causes 
strong  tides ;  but  as  the  sea-breeze  blows  fresh,  they 
donotimpcxle  vessels  entering  into  the  harbonr. 
In  going  in,  it  is  best  to  keep  raid-channel,  or 
even  nearer  to  Santa  Cruz.  About  four  miles  outside 
the  harbour's  mouth,  the  depth  of  water  is  18 
or  19  fathoms,  which  decreases  gradually  to  eight 
or  seven ;  and  this  being  the  shallowest  part,  may 
be  called  the  bar,  whick  is  about  two  miles  out- 
side the  fort.  The  water  again  deepens,  onap* 
proaching  Santa  Cruz,  to  17  and  18  tathoma,  nor 
will  less  be  found  in  the  fair  way  of  the  great  road. 
Large  ships  may  moor  in  shoaler  water ;  but  that 
depth  or  thereabouts  is  more  advisalde,  as  such  a 
situation  aflfords  the  full  advantage  of  the  sea^ 
breeze,  as  well  as  that  of  avoiding  the  insects, 
which  are  verv  troublesome  when  nearer  to  the 
shore."  The  Lion,  which  carried  Erasmus  Gow^ 
er's  flag,  we  are  informed,  anchored  in  18  fathoms, 
the  Sugar-loaf  bearing  s.  by  e.  half  e. ;  the  castle 
of  Santa  Cruz  i .  e.  hjs.;  a  convent  on  an  eroi- 
jience  over  the  s,  part  of  the  city  s.  sp.  by  9.  one] 
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fmile  and  a  half  from  the  landing-place  opposite 
flie  riceroy^s  palace. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  China  and  Japan  ex- 
cepted, 18  there  so  much  jealousy  evinced  on  the 
approach  of  foreign  ships,  or  are  there  so  many 
obstacles  tp  overcome  before  permission  can  be  ob- 
tained to  land,  as  at  Brazil.  The  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  this  way  by  Lord  Anson,  and  some 
of  our  more  early  circumnavigators,  appear  in  no 
respect  to  havediminished  in  later  tiroes ;  since  every 
vessel,  before  attempting  to  enter  the  harbour,  must 
send  a  boat  with  an  officer  on  board  to  the  castle  of 
Santa  Cruz,  who  is  thence  conducted  to  the  palace 
oftheyiceroy,  in  order  to  inform  his  excellency 
of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  or  fleet,  and  the  reason 
of  its  touching  at  this  port.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  ship's  colours  should  be  hoisted  as  early  as 
possible,  unless  the  pratiquey  or  visiting  boat  n-om 
shore,  has  been  already  on  board.  So  strictly  in- 
deed are  these  regulations  enforced,  that  even  a 
Portuguese  vessel,  attempting  to  pass  the  fort,  will 
behaued  and  forced  to  anchor,  till  such  time  as« 

Krmission  be  obtained  for  her  entering  the  har- 
ur.  The  condition,  force,  destination,  and 
wants  of  the  ship  must  be  minutely  certified  by 
the  captain  ;  and  if  these  appear  satisfactory,  or- 
ders are  issued  to  afford  him  the  necessary  aid ; 
but  no  part  of  the  crew  is  suffered  to  land  except 
at  the  stairs  opposite  the  palace,  and  even  there 
not  witiiout  express  permission.  A  military  of- 
ficer or  soldier  attends  each  person  while  he  re- 
mains on  shore ;  guard-boats  likewise  surround 
the  vessel ;  and  these  regulations  are,  if  possible, 
more  rigorously  executea  with  regard  to  mercan- 
tile vessels  than  even  ships  of  war.  In  the  inner 
harbour  there  is  every  conveniency  for  heaving 
down  ships ;  and  it  is  here  that  all  those  vessels 
anchor  that  require  repair,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  receiving  or  delivering  out  cargoes  ;  but  the 
outer  harbour  is  justly  considered  as  the  most 
healthy  situation.  This  city  is  in  lat.  2SP  5&  s. 
Long.  48^  V  30^  w.  Variation  of  the  compass 
4^  5V  to  the  tr •  of  the  pole.  The  tide  flows  seven 
hours  and  a  half,  ana  rises  about  five  feet  and  a 
half  perpendicular.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
usually  stands  between  70^  and  86^. 

The  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  one  of  the 
finest  known,  and  indeed  can  scarcely  be  excelled 
for  capaciousness,  and  the  security  which  it  af- 
fords to  vessels  of  every  description.  The  entrance 
into  it  from  the  sea  is  bounded,  on  one  side,  by 
the  lofty  inclining  cone  already  mentioned,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  bu^  mass  of  granite  which  sup- 
ports the  castle  of  Santa  Cruz ;  near  the  middle 
Ues  the  small  island  on  which  fcMrt  Lucia  is  built. 
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Though  at  first  narrow,  it  gradually  widens  to 
about  three  or  four  miles,  and  has  an  excellent 
muddy  bottom.  In  several  directions  it  branches 
farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  is  interspersed 
with  numerous  little  islands,  some  of  which  are 
clothed  with  vegetation  alone,  while  others  are  co- 
vered with  batteries  and  habitations  of  different 
kinds.  Numerous  villages,  farms,  and  planta- 
tions, divided  from  each  other  by  little  sandy 
bays,  rivulets,  and  forests,  diversify  and  adorn  the 
shores. of  this  spacious  harbour;  while,  in  the 
distance,  the  eye  rests  on  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains 
rising  in  various  fantastic  forms,  and  clothed  with 
wood  to  their  very  summits.] 

Janeiro,  a  large  and  abundant  river,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  former  province  and  city ; 
discovered  by  the  Spanish  pilot  Juan  Diaz  de 
Solis,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1516 ;  on  which 
account  he  called  it  De  Enero  (Of  January),  and 
the  Portuguese,  who  soon  after  became  possessed 
of  it,  retamed  the  meaning  of  the  name  in  their 
own  language.  It  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  sea,  forming  a  large  and  conve« 
nient  bav ;  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  two  fort^, 
of  whicn  will  be  found  a  description  in  the  pre*' 
ceding  article. 

JANOS,  a  settlement  and  garrison  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tarauroara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
y  izcaya ;  founded  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the 
infidel  Apaches  Indians,  in  a  spacious  llanura  six 
leagues  in  extent  every  way ;  the  soil  of  it  being 
fertile,  and  producing  plenty  of  wheat.  This  set- 
tlement contains  100  families,  a  captain  who  re* 
sides  here,  a  lieutenant,  a  corpomi,  and  a  serjeant, 
with  47  soldiers;  there  being  good  barracks  for 
the  same,  as  well  as  a  house  for  the  commandant, 
chaplain,  &c. ;  also,  a  good  chapel,  which  is 
flanked  with  four  towers,  for  its  defence.  It  is  in 
the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  in  lat.  49^  SO', 

JAPERIBUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Pareni,  between  the  lluci  and  Roy. 

JAPOA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  capttnnship 
of  Paraiba  in  Bmzil,  on  tne  shore  of  the  river  Pa- 
raiba,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 

J  AQUE,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo^ 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Ciboo,  runs  s.  s.  w. 
and  enters  the  Neiba. 

JAQUEHUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carreghniento  of  Lipes,  and  archbishopric  of 
Gharcas,  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its 
capital. 

JAQUEI  BE  LA  Zona  A,  a  very  lofty  moun- 
tain of  the  province  and  corregimienio  of  Caxatambo 
in  Peru. 
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JAQUEMEL,  a  town  of  the  French,  in  their 
possessions  of  the  island  of  S.  Domingo,  on  the  s. 
coast ;  on  the  shore  of  a  ^reat  bay,  between  the 
cape  of  its  name  and  cape  Marcchal. 

Jaquemel.  The  aforesaid  point  or  cape  is  on 
the  same  coast,  between  the  cape  Marccnal  and 
point  Moral. 

[JAQUET,  a  river  on  the  5.  side  of  Chaleur 
bay,  called  by  the  Indians  Boocnmkick,  is  about 
three  leagues  w.  of  Billi-down.  Here  is  a  small 
salmon  fishery.] 

JAQUl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Caraana  in  Peru  ;  situate  in  an  ex- 
tensive yalley,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Acari. 

JAQUIN,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
5.  coast  of  the  island  S.  Domingo,  in  the  part  pos- 
sessed by  the  French,  between  the  point  Pasqual 
and  that  of  Diamante. 

JAQUIPEl,  or  Costa  del  Tobaco,  a  pieceof 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  the  snore  of  the  river  La  Plata,  between 
those  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Santa  Lucia. 

JAQUIRE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  which  runs 
nearly  due  w,  and  enters  the  source  of  the  river 
Tiete. 

JARAGUAI,  a  settlement  of  barbarian  In- 
dians, of  the  province  and  government  of  Darien, 
and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme ;  situate  on  the  con- 
fines of  t]!artagena,  in  a  mountainous  part,  on  the 
shore  of  the  channel  or  arm  of  the  river  Gua- 
nare. 

JAIIDINES  DE  LA  Reyna,  some  isles  or 
shoals  of  rock  near  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  to  the  e.  of  the  bay  of  Jagua.  On  these 
many  vessels  have  been  lost,  and  amongst  the  rest 
two  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  Mr.  du  Rochet, 
in  1727. 

Jardines,  some  other  shoals,  with  the  name 
of  Jardines  del  Rey ,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
former ;  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  same  island. 

JARETA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Ocotopec,  and  alcaldta  mayor  of 
Villalta,  in  Nueva  Espaiia,  containing  39  families 
of  Indians.     Six  leagues  from  its  capital. 

JARIAPU,  Trinidad  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
province  of  Apolabamba. 

JARRIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
€orregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Parianchara. 

J  ARUM  A,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  into  the 
Menday. 
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JASPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  king. 
dom  of  Nueva  Galicia ;  situate  near  the  capital 
Durango. 

J  ASKEGI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  S.  Carolina ;  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Albama. 

J  ASK  IG  IS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro. 
vince  and  colony  of  Georgia,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Apalachicola. 

JATEBO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  ivhicb 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa. 

[JAUFTIONI,  a  river  in  Louisiana,  wblch 
runs  a  5.  e.  course,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi, 
in  lat.  48^  55'  n.  about  16  miles  s.  of  the  mouth  of 
Fabiani  river,  and  7®  «.  of  that  of  Oahaha  river.] 

JAULiA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
miento  of  Chachapoyas  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 
It  rises  e.  of  the  capital,  and,  turning  its  conisea 
little,  proceeds  to  5.  e. 

JAUMAVE,  San  Juan  Bavtista  de,  a  sef- 
tlement  and  reduccian  of  Indians  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  religious  order  of  S.  Fran- 
Cisco,  in 'the  district  of  the  dcaldna  maijor  d 
Guadalcazar.  It  contains  15  families  of  Indiass, 
besides  those  who  dwell  in  a  glen  in  its  vicinitf. 
It  is  30  leagues  from  the  heacf settlement  of  Tula. 

Jaumave,  another  settlement,  in  the  prorince 
and  government  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  of 
Mexico  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaiia;  one  of 
the  settlements  which  were  founded  by  the  Connt 
of  Sierra,  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon,  colonel  of  roi- 
litia  of  Querctaro,  in  1748. 

JAURU,  a  river  of  the  territory  of  Matogroso, 
in  the  province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It 
rises  5.  of  the  V illa-bella  of  Matagroso,  runs  r. 
and  turning  its  course  n.  enters  the  Pamguaj. 

JAUXA.     See  Xauxa. 

[JAY,  a  township  in  Cumberland  counlj,  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  lately  incorporated ;  and  thns 
named  in  honour  of  John  Jay,  governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York.] 

[Jay's  Valley,  a  settlement  iii  the  town  of 
Katts-kill,  state  of  New  York,  formerly  called 
Minor-kill.  This  name  was  changed  in  honoai 
of  the  present  governor  of  New  York.] 

JA YACATEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Ocotepec,  and  dcdik 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espafla.  It  contains  78  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  nine  leagues  e.  of  its  capital 

JA  YAN,  a  small  river  of  the  island  S.  Domin- 
go, on  the  coast  of  the  e,  head.  It  enters  the  sea 
m  the  great  bay  of  Saraan&,  between  the  rim 
Guavabo  and  that  of  Culebras. 

J  A  YAN  CA^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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torrcgindefao  of  Safia  in  Peru ;  situate  in  a  Talley 
very  beautiful  and  fertile  in  vine-stocks,  from 
whence  are  gathered  grapes  annually  to  make  600 
jars  of  wine,  at  9SJrascos  (flasks)  each. 

JAYAZA.YEtJPETIRA,  a  small  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Paraguay,  which 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  Parana. 

JAYENA,  a  point  on  the  peninsula  Paragiiana, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Venezuela. 
It  is  that  which  looks  to  the  coast,  and  forms  one 
of  the  points  of  the  entrance  of  the  Little  gulf. 

[JAVME,  San,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Ca- 
rinas and  captainship  of  Caracas.  It  is  but  a 
very  short  time  that  San  Jayme  has  had  the  quali- 
fication of  a  city,  andr  consequently  a  caoildo. 
Its  situation  is  more  remarkable  than  agreeable,  on 
account  of  its  being  near  the  conflux  of  many 
rivers.  It  stands  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  river  Gua« 
nnpola,  about  17  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Apure.  it  has  nothing  to  defend  it  from  the 
annual  inundations  but  a  sand*hill,  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  inhabitants  during  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year  are  so  surrounded  with  water 
that  they  can  neither  enter  or  quit  their  houses  but 
in  boats.  The  ground  is  sandy  and  dry,  and  of- 
fers to  the  cultivator  no  very  tempting  prospect. 
Pasture  for  cattle  is  all  they  obtain  from  it.  The 
church  is  the  only  public  building  in  the  city, 
and  this  is  perfectly  in  unison  witn  the  feeble  re- 
sources of  the  inhabitants  of  a  soil  so  little  fa- 
voured by  nature.  The  city  of  San  Jayme  is  in 
lat.  r  id'  n.  Long.  68^  lO'  w.  It  is  180  miles 
^.  by  a>.  of  Caracas.] 

I^JAYNA,  a  canton,  parish,  and  river,  on  the 
5.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  The  rivers 
Nigua  and  Jayna  are  about  four  leagues  apart ; 
and  between  them  lies  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain,  which  was  originally  an  abundant  source 
of  riches  to  the  colonists.  The  quantity  of  pure 
gold  that  was  du^  from  its  cavities,  its  sugar, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  other  plantations,  paid  duties 
to  a  greater  amount  than  those  now  paid  by  all 
the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  put  together.  It 
was  in  this  territonr,  and  on  the  river  Jayna,  that 
the  famous  lump  of  gold  was  found,  which  the  Spa- 
nish writers  say  weighed  3600  Spanish  dollars; 
witboutmentioningmanyothersofaremarkablesize. 
The  settlements  Gamboa,  Guayabal,  Bonaventura, 
and  Cagnabola,  which  last  was  formerly  called 
the  Whale,  are  very  inconsiderable.  The  whole 
employment  of  the  people  is  breeding  of  cattle,  or 
the  washing  of  gold  sand.  Indis^o  grows  wild 
here.  The  river  Jayna  is  not  fordalile ;  it  is  crossed 
in  canoes  and  skins  at  250  fathoms  from  its  mouth  ; 
and  the  animals  are  obliged  to  swim  across  it. 
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The  coast  lying  between  Jayna  and  St.  Domingo 
is  of  rock,  almost  perpendicular,  in  general  from 
six  to  15  feet  hign.  Opposite  tKis  coast  are  a 
nnmber  of  shoals,  each  of  about  40  fathoms  wide. 
Towards  the  source  of  this  river  were  the  cele- 
brated gold  mines  of  St.  Christopher's,  near  which 
Columbus  erected  the  fort  of  that  name.  There 
are  also  rich  silver  mines  on  this  river.  The  esta- 
blishments in  the  plain  of  St.  Rose,  and  those  on 
the  Jayna,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  depending 
on  the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  They  are  reckoned 
to  contain  2000  persons  ;  for  the  most  part  people 
of  colour,  free  and  slaves.1 

JAZEGUA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru  ;  which  rises 
in  the  lake  of  its  name,  runs  ».  5.  av.  and  enters 
'  the  river  Negro. 

Jazegua,  a  lake  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
vernment as  the  former. 

J£AN,  S.  or  S.  John,  a  lake  of  New  France, 
or  Canada,  in  the  country  of  the  Reckon<ramiens 
Indians ;  formed  from  the  great  river  Decliarge. 

Jban,  S.  a  French  fort  in  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians;  on  the  shore  of 
the  channel  or  river  which  runs  from  the  lake  of 
these  Indians  into  the  river  S.  Lawrence. 

Jean,  S.  a  large  river  of  the  country  or  land  of 
Labrador,  which  runs  $•  and  enters  the  S.  Law- 
rence. 

Jean,  S.  a  large  island,  near  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  gulf  of  S.  Lawrence,  between  that  island 
and  Royal  island  or  Cape  Britain.    See  St.  John, 

Jean,  S.  another,  a  small  island  in  the  same 
gulf,  near  the  w.  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Jean,  S.  two  others,  srmall  islands,  near  the 
shore  of  the  river  Demerary,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana. 

J  EA  N,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  e.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland ;  one  of  those 
which  form  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Notre 
Pame. 

Jean,  S.  another  cape  or  point  of  the  e.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  between  the  port  of 
L'£nfer  and  the  isle  of  Corona. 

J  BAN,  S.  another  small  island,  near  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  between  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Pompon. 

J  FAN,  S.  a  port  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  between  the  bays  of  Despair  and 
Fortune. 

[Jean  Rabel,  a  town  on  the  n.  w.  part  of  the 
ft.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Domingo,  in  lat, 
19"  bb'  n.  Long.  75""  42'  w.  from  Paris.  It  is 
four  leagues  e.  of  the  Mole,  and  32  w.  of  cape 
Francis.  Jean  Rabel  point  forms  the  anchorage 
of  that  name,  which  is  good,  safe,  and  easy  to 
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fistoh.  Yott  cm  ancbor  in  15  fathontt.  You 
may  go  farther  in  as  far  as  eifht  fathoms ;  but  it 
is  not  safe,  as  the  water  shoals  suddenly,  and  the 
ground  is  not  so  clean  inside.  The  deharcadaire 
or  landing  place  is  a  very  good  one,  even  if  there 
should  be  a  swell ;  it  is  under  the  fort,  which  is 
exceedingly  well  placed,  and  makes  it  a  very 
good  retreat  from  an  enemy.  The  grounds  hold 
well,  and  the  only  winds  to  fear  are  the  n.  and 

n. »/) 

J£DAKNE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  between 
the  two  arms  of  the  Susquehannah. 

[JEFFERSON,  Fort,  in  the  N.  W.  Territory  ; 
situate  on  the  e.  side  of  White  river,  S5  miles 
«t.  w.  of  fort  Knox,  and  19  s,  e.  of  fort  Recovery ; 
it  contains  about  100  men.  Lat.  39^  50^  n.    Long. 

86°  4'  w.] 

[Jefferson,  a  fort  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Kentuciky,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Ohio.] 

[Jefferson,  a  town  of  Virginia;  situate  on  the 
ft.  side  of  Roanoke  river,  19  miles  below  the  Oeco- 
neachey  islands.     Lat  36^  S&  n.] 

[Jefferson,  a  county  of  Kentucky ,  bounded 
n.  and  20.  by  Ohio  river,  s.  by  Nelson  county,  and 
s.  t.  and  e.  by  Shelby.  It  contains  4565  inhabi- 
tants ;  of  whom  876  are  slaves.  Chief  town, 
Louisville,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio.  Drinnon^s 
lick,  in  this  county,  lies  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Ken- 
tucky river,  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and 
is  separated  from  the  fitmous  medicinal  spring  by 
a  small  rivulet.] 

[Jefferson,  a  county  in  Tennessee,  and  in 
Hamilton  district,  which  contained  by  the  state 
census  of  1795,  7840  inhabitants,  of  whom  776 
were  slaves.] 

[Jefferson,  anew  county  of  Georgia;  erected 
in  1796  from  the  counties  of  Burke  and  Warren, 
bordering  on  Ogeechec  river,  and  Briar  and  Big 
creeks.  Courts  and  elections  are  held  at  Louis* 
ville  for  this  county,  a  court-house  not  being  yet 
erected.] 

JEFFEY'S  Ledge,  a  large  sand-bank,  near  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  the  district  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts,  [between  cape  Ann  and 
Casco  bay,  extending  from  the  n*  e.  io  the  s,  w. 
between  lat.  ASP  W  and  43°  37'  30*  n.  and  be- 
tween  lone.  67^  52'  30''  and  69°  a?.] 
'  JEKYL,  Strait  of,  a  small  bay  of  the  island  of 
S.  Simon,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Greorgia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the-  river  Alatamha,  capable  of 
containing  10  or  IS  ships ;  and  for  its  defence  a 
aastle  and  battery  bave  been  built  by  General  Ogle- 
thorpe. 
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JELOUZELL,  a  strait,  which  conmmnic&tes 
between  the  strait  of  Magellan  and  the  S.  sea 
thouffh  but  little  known. 

JEMKEG,  a  fort,  built  by  the  English,  in  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  on  the  shore  of  the  riyer  S. 
John  and  lake  Freneus. 

[JENEYRO.     See  Jaweiko.] 

[JENKINTOWN,  a  village  In  Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania,  10  mifes  n.  of  Philadel- 
phia.1 

[JENUCHSHADEGA,  an  Indian  village  In 
Pennsylvania  ;  situate  on  the  w.  bank  of  Alle- 
ghany river,  eight  miles  s.  s,  w.  from  that  of  Teii- 
shanushsonff-goghta,  and  14  $.  e,  from  the  outlet 
of  Ghatau^que  lake.] 

JEONA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  which  raosn.  n.  c 
and  enters  the  Xing6.    * 

fJEREMIE,  a  jurisdiction,  town,  and  cape, 
within  the  bite  or  bay  of  Leogane,  and  on  thes. 
peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  This  \i 
the  westernmost  jurisdiction  of  the  island,  con- 
tains two  parishes,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lency of  its  soil,  but  particularly  for  the  culture 
of  co&ee.     Its  exports  from  Jan .  1,  1789;  to  Dec. 
31,  of  the  same  year,  were  as  follow:  U^lb. 
whitesugar;  247,7601b.  brown  sugar;  5,440,()461b. 
coffee  ;  54,7861b.  cotton  ;  d98Ib.  indigo ;  and  va- 
rious articles  to  the  value  of  897  livres.    The  ex- 
portation duty  on  these  productions  amounted  lo 
lS,9S8  dollars  six  cents.    The  town  stands  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  bay  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  brook,  a 
league  s,  by  w.  of  point  Jeremie,  1 1  due  a.  of  Port- 
ii-Piement  on  the  s.  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
nearly  eight   leagues    e.   of  cape  Dame  Marie. 
Point  Jeremie  lies  in  lat.  18®  42^30*11.    Long. 
76®  92f  w.  from  Paris.] 

[JEREMYSQUAM,  an  island  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  which,  with  Folly 
bland,  form  the  mouth  of  Sbeepscott  river  in  Wis- 
casset  bay  J 

JEREVIaNA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  enterf 
the  Cavacuan. 

JEREUNG  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Pern ;  situate 
in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Ucajalc 
and  Perene 

[JERlcb,  a  township  in  Chittenden  count;, 
Vermont,  lies  s.  e.  of  Essex,  and  «.  e.  of  Willts- 
ton,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  Onion  river, 
and  contains  381  inhabitants/! 

rjERico,  a  post-town  of  New  York  ;  situated 
in  Tioga  county,  between  Chenengo  river  and  the 
e.  branch  of  Susquehannab.} 
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Jerico-Acoaba.    See  CnicvKcuA. 

[J  EROM,  Fort  St.  a  fort  on  tbc  s.  side  of  the 
ifiland  of  St.  DomingO)  on  tbe  sen-side,  and  near 
the  road  from  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  tbe 
canton  of  Jayna.  It  is  not  more  than  a  forti- 
fied redoabt  in  masonry;  but  it  is  constructed 
with  art.1 

[JERdEV  Field,  a  settlement  in  Norway 
township,  in  Herkemer county,  New  York,  oa  tbe 
1.  e.  side  of  Canada  creek.] 

[Jersky.  See  New  Jersey.] 
JERUSALEM,  a  township  ia  Ontario  county, 
New  York.  Of  its  inhabitants,  113  are  electors. 
Tbe  compact  part  of  it  forms  a  bandsqaie  town ; 
situated  on  the  w*  side  of  Seneca  lake,  and  con- 
tains about  50  families,  the  followers  of  Jemima 
Wilkinson.  It  is  90  miles  n.  e.  by  n.  of  Bath, 
and  16  s.  f .  w.  of  Genera.] 

(Jerusalem,  or  Funk^  Town,  a  town  of  Ma« 
and ;  situated  in  Washington  county,  on  An- 
tietam  creek,  about  S^  miles  «.  S9.  of  Elizabeth 
town..  It  contains  about  50  dijfellings  and  a  Ger« 
man  church.] 

rjRRusALEM,  Old.     See  Fallen  City.] 

lJERUYO,  a  mountain,  situated  in  tbe  valley 
of  Urecho,  in  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  is  a  great 
curiosity.  Before  the  year  1760,  there  was  bo-^ 
thing  of  it  but  a  small  hill,  where  there  was  a 
suear  plantatiofi*  But  on  the  S9th  of  Septeniber, 
17^,  it  burst  with  furious  shocks,  and  entirely 
mined  thesugar  works  and  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Guacana ;  and  from  that  time  has  contmued  ta 
emit  fire  and  burning  rocks,  which  have  formed 
tiiemselves  into  three  hi^h  mountains,  whose  cir- 
cumference waa  nearly  six  miles  in  1766.  The 
ashes  at  the  irruption  were  forced  to  the  distance 
of  ISO  mil^.  In  the  city  of  Valladolid,  60  miles 
distant,  it  rained  ashes  ia  such  abundance  that 
tliey  were  obliged  to  sweep  the  yards  of  their  bouses 
two  or  three  times  during  the  day.] 

JESUS,  £k*  NoMiraB  be,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kii^« 
dom  of  Qttito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
NapOb 

Jesos,  another  setilemait,  in  the  province  and 
0orregimi€9iio  oi  Guamalies  and  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Jesus,  another,  of  tbe  province  and  corregt" 
miefiio  of  Caxunarquilla  in  Peru. 

Jfisus,  another,  with  the  additional  title  of 
Maria,  in  tbe  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  ma^or  of  Aguas  Calientea  in  Nueva 
Espana;  annexed  to  uie  curacy  of  its  capital, 
from  whence  it  lies  two  lei^ues  aAd  a  half  91  •  »• 

Jesus,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were  held 
l^y  tbe  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Nayarith,  and 
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kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  four  lei^es  e.  of  La 
Mesa. 

Jesus,  another,  a  reduccion  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Coaguila ;  founded  in  the  time  of  the 
archbishop  and  viceroy  of  Mexico,  D.  Juan  An* 
tonio  Visarron,  on  an  arm  of  tbe  river  called  S. 
Domingo,  2.5  leagues  n.  a?,  of  the  garrison  Of  San 
Juan  del  Rio  Grande. 

Jehus,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Los  Coro- 
nados,  of  tbe  missions  which  were  held  by  the 
Jesuits  in  the  province  and  government  of  Mai« 
nas.  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Jesus,  another,  of  tbe  island  of  Joanes  or 
Marajo,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  e.  part,  at 
the  entrance  oif  the  arm  of  the  river  Maranon. 

Jesus,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were  held 
by  the  Jesuits  in  tbe  province  and  government  of 
Paraguay ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Parana,  about 
24  miles  n.  from  Candelario,  in  hit.  9!1^9f  9&s.  and 
long.  66°  6'  &  w. 

Jesus,  another,  called  San  Felipe  de  Jesus,  in 
the  province  of  California ;  on  a  long  strip  of  land 
in  the  interior  of  tbe  eulf,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Colorado  or  Del  Norte. 

j£s us,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Marca,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
which  eatevs  ibe  Iguay,  between  the  settlements  of 
San  Joaquin  and  San  Christovai. 

Jesvs,  another,  with  the  same  surname  as  the 
former,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Tucu« 
BB&n,  of  the  district  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Cordoba, 
on  the  shore  of  tbe  former  river. 

Jesus,  another,  with  the  same  surname,  in  the 

Erovince  and  carreghnienio  of  Caxamarquilla  in 
eru. 
\  Jesus,  a  town  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  river  Verde,  in  the  alcaldia  mavor  of 
San  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
£spafia.  It  contains  1845  fomilies  of  Indians, 
Spaniards,  MuHces^  and  Muli^oes,  divided  into 
the  town  and  the  many  cultivated  estates  and  farms 
in  its  district.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  San  Agustin,  and  is  half  a  league  from 
its  head  settlement. 

Jesus,  another  town,  of  the  province  and  carre* 
gimienie  of  Itata  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  between 
Uie  rivers  Itata  and  the  kke  of  Lonquen. 

[Jesus,  a  small  ishmd  lying  eight  d^.  due  n.  of 
the  New  Hebrides  island,  and  1450  leagues  10.  of 
the  coast  of  Peru,  in  lat.  6^  5(y  $.  Long.  165"^ 
e.  from  Paris.  Discovered  by  Mendana,  Jan.  10th, 
1567,  inhabited  by  a  eopper-coloured  and  Mu- 
latto race  of  men.] 

J  esus,  a  foft,  called  De  Jesmi,  Maria,  and 
Joseph,  of  the  province  and  captaimhip  of  Rey  ish 
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Brazil ;  situate  on  the  sea-coast,  close  to  the  settle- 
nient  of  San  Pedro,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  this  name. 

Jfisus,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  surname  of  Maria.  It 
runs  If.  and  enters  the  Uruguay,  on  the  side  of  the 
river  San  Ignacio. 

Jesus,  a  cape  or  extremity  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Magellan ;  one  of  those  which  form  its  en- 
trance by  the  N.  sea.  It  is  also  called  Del  Espiritu 
Santo.  The  savages  who  inhabit  it  have  a  cus- 
tom of  making  fires,  which  are  always  to  be  seen  by 
vessels  at  sea. 

JEVAU,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  on  the  shore  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mataquino. 

JIBAROS,  CoNCEPCioN  DE  LOS,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
kin^om  of  Quito;  a  reduccionoi  Indians  of  this 
nation  made  by  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits. 

JICHINALE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile;  situate  in  the  interior  of  the 
same,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Como-Leuvu. 

J  iPIJ  APA,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Puerto 
Viejo,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Guaya- 
quil and  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate  in  a  Uanura 
very  fertile  in  fruit  and  tobacco. 

JIRAMENA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nucvo  Reyrio  de  Granada ;  situate  between  two 
rivers,  which  unite  to  enter  the  Meta. 

JIRARAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
Nuevo  Key  no  de  Granada ;  e.  of  the  mountains  of 
B(^t&.  Some  of  them  have  been  reduced  to  the 
faith,  and  to  a  settlement  in  the  missions  of  the 
Orinoco  established  by  the  Jesuits. 

JIRON,  San  Juak,  or  del  Rio  bbl  Oro,  a 
city,  the  capital  of  the  government,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  founded  by  its  governor, 
Captain  D.  Francisco  Montilla  de  los  Rios.  It  is 
of  a  very  hot  temperature,  as  being  on  a  sandy 
spot  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Oro,  and  close  to  a 
mountain.  It  is  small,>but  the  houses  are  very 
good,  particularly  the  parish-church,  which  con- 
tains two  separate  chapels,  which  are  chapels  of 
ease,  called  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  las  Nievas,  and  El 
Humilladero.  It  produces  much  tobacco,  cacaoj 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  woven  stuffs  of  various  kinds, 
fruits,  and  the  richest  gold  in  its  rivers ;  but  it  is 
much  infested  with  the  venereal  disease,  a  curse 
with  which  even  the  brutes  are  afflicted.  It  con- 
tains 500  housekeepers,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
well  lookinsr ;  the  women  are  very  handsome,  and, 
together  wi&  the  men,  areaffabic  and  docile,  though 
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of  a  litigious  disposition ;  and  thus  on  the  slightest 
grounds  broils  and  divisions  will  arise  betwixt  one 
family  and  another.  Fourteen  leagues  n.  v.  of 
Santa  F6. 

J I  RON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cone* 
gimienio  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  to 
the  n.  of  it  is  a  very  luxuriant  estate,  called  £1 
Portete. 

JiRON,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  kin«f« 
dom  as  the  former  settlement.  It  rises  f .  of  tbe 
city,  and  runs  w.  towards  the  S.  sea,  entering  it  i 
the  gulf  of  Guayaquil. 

JOACHIN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  fi;ovemment  of  Cumana;  one  of 
those  under  the  charge  of  the  religious  obsenrers  of 
S.  Francisco  of  the  missions  of  Piritu,  to  tbe  n.  of 
the  Mesa  of  Guanipa. 

JoAOHiN,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of 
Topia,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  in 
the  middle  of  the  sierra  of  that  name,  on  tbe  ibore 
of  the  river  Piastla. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Qaito;  one 
of  those  established  by  the  missions  of  the  Jesaits. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  whicb 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Rio  Orinooa,  and 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Meta,  on  then,  side,  and  85 -leagues  from 
Santa  T^-esa. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  |o- 
vemment  of  Moxos,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  ofi(s 
name,  in  the  part  where  it  enters  the  Guanapitre. 

JoACuiN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Ama^onas,  in  the  part  possessed  bj 
the  Portuguese ;  a  reduccUm  of  Indians  of  tbe  mis- 
sions held  by  the  Carmelites ;  situate  on  tbe  shore 
of  a  large  lake  or  pool  formed  by  different  arms  of 
the  river  Madera. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ibiquey-guaz6. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province  and 

fovemment  as  the  former  \  a  reducdon  of  Toba» 
ndians,  made  by  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits.  It 
also  bears  the  surname  of  Tobas,  and  stands  on  tb^ 
shore  of  the  river  Yaruma. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  proviiice  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucum&n,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  dis- 
trict of  the  capital ;  foundea  by  D.  Joaqoin  de 
Espinosa,  governor  of  the  same  province. 

^ACHiK,  S.  another,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Bnzil; 
situate  amidst  some  mountains,  on  the  short  of  A 
river  which  enters  the  Ignay. 

JoACHiir,  S.another,  of  the  FVencb^  ia  Canada, 
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on  the  shore  of  the  river  S.  Lawrenoei  between  the 
Chateau  and  cape  Tourmente. 

JoACBiN,  S.  anotlier,  with  the  surname  of  Santa 
Ana,  a  reiftrcctofiof  Indians  of  the  missions  which 
were  hdd  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Naya- 
rith,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia.  Ten  leagues 
e.  n.  e.  of  the  settlement  of  La  Mesa. 

JoACHi  N ,  S.  a  river  of  the  orovince  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kinedom  of  Quito,  which 
runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Baures  or  Guazumiri. 

JO  ANA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cop- 
imnskip  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  «•  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  through 
the  rivers  Paroque  and  Ponica. 

JOANES,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  this 
name,  or  De  Marajo,  as  it  is  aL$o  called,  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil ;  situate  U>  the  e.  between  the  settle- 
ments of  Casa  and    La  Concepcion.    See  Ma- 

BAJO. 

JOBO,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and  go* 
yemment  of  Neiba  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Gra« 
nada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Bacbe,  near  the 
Grande  de  la  Magdalena. 

JOCOLI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cot' 
regimiento of  Cuyoin  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  ii.of 
the  city  of  Mendoza,  on  the  skirt  of  the  Sierra 
Blanca. 

JOCOTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  bead  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tututep^c,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Xicay&n,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a 
miU  temperature,  contains  62  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  14  leagues  s»  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

JoooTEPEc,  another  settlement,  in  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  oli  Tlajo- 
mulco  in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate  in  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  valley,  abounding  in  all  vegetable 

Conductions  and  cattle ;  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
ke  or  sea  of  Chapala.  It  has  a  convent  of  the 
religious  order  of  S.  Francisco,  and  is  to  the  t.  of 
its  capital. 

JODO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
Temment  cf  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
According  to  Bellin,  in  his  description  of  Guayana, 
it  is  an  arm  of  the  Coqueri,  which  communicates 
with  the  Orinoco  and  tne  Iza  or  Puturoayo. 

JOGGIN,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Aca- 
dia, which  runs  II.  and  enters  the  port  of  Anna- 
polis. 

JOHN,  S.  an  island  of  the  eulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  this  name.  It  has 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  5.  and  to  the  a?,  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton to  the  e.  Its  extent  is  considered  more  than 
100  miles  from  e.  to  »•  and  its  width  S6  from  it. 
to  u  It  has  in  it  various  convenient  ports  for 
fishing)  aboaiids  in  timber^  aad  is  so  lertile  in 
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every  thin^  that  the  French,  when  they  possessed 
it,  called  it  the  granary  of  Canada;  supplying 
themselves  from  thence  not  only  with  wheat,  but 
neat  cattle  and  pigs.  When  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  there  were  in  it  upwards  of  10,000  head 
of  cattle,  and  some  of  the  farmers  used  to  gather 
12,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  It  has  several 
rivers,  in  which  are  caught  salmon  and  other  sorts 
of  fish ;  and  on  its  coa^s  is  fine  shell-fish.  \i  is 
divided  into  three  counties  or  districts,  which  are 
named  King's,  Queen's,  and  Prince's,  in  the  which 
are  14  parishes,  containing  S7  townships,  which  in 
all  make  1,363,400  acres,  the  contents  of  the 
island.  The  chief  towns  besides  the  capital  are, 
Charlotte-town,  George-town,  Princes-town,  Hil- 
lisborough*town,  Poumal-town,  and  Maryborough- 
town,  &c. 

This  island  is  annexed  \o  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  see.  It  lies  between  lat.  45^ 
46^  and  itT  10'  it.  and  between  long.  44""  22'  and 
46''  32^ ». 

John,  S.  another  island,  one  of  the  Virgins ;  12 
leagues  e.  of  that  of  Puertorico,  and  two  $.  of 
S.  Thomas'.  It  is  five  miles  long  and  one  wide ; 
is  that  which  has  the  best  water  of  all ;  and  even 
its  _port  is  reputed  to  be  better  than  that  of 
S.  Thomas'.  The  English  call  it  Crawl-bay.  As 
it  has  very  little  good  soil,  its  cultivation  and  pro- 
ductions are  inconsiderable, 

John,  S.  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  island  An- 
tigua, on  the  v.  coast.  It  is  of  a  regular  figure^ 
with  a  good  port,  the  entrance  of  which  is  de* 
fended  by  fort  James.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general  of  the  Leeward  Caribce  islands^ 
and  the  pkce  where  the  assembly  meets.  It  carriea 
on  a  good  trade  with  the  other  islands,  and  was. 
most  rich  and  flourishing  when  it  su  fibred  much 
by  an  hurricane  in  1772 ;  its  loss  beiiig  estimated 
at  400,000/. 

[By  way  of  accession  to  this  calamity,  it  must  be 
recorded,  that  this  unfortunate  capital  was  nearly 
destroyecl  by  fire  on  the  17th  of  August  1769 ; 
upwards  of  260  houses  being  consumed|  besides 
wharfs,  cranes,  &c.] 

John,  S.  another  city,  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  one  of  the  Windward  isles ;  and  situate  in 
one  of  the  extremities  of  it. 

[John,  Bayouk  of,  St.  a  little  creek  which 
furnishes  a  very  easy  communication  from  New 
Orleans  to  W.  Florida.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
drawing  about  four  feet  water  six  miles  up  from 
the  lake  Ponchartrain,  whefe  there  is  a  landing 
place,  at  which  vessels  load  and  unload :  this  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  town.  The  entrance  of 
the  Bayouk  of  St.  John  is  defended  by  a  battery  of 
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A?e  or  m^  camon.  T&Cfe  ere  some  plsntalions  on 
the  Bayoiiki  and  oa  the  road  from  thence  to  New 
Orlaans.l 

[JoHirs  Island,  in  S.  Carolina,  tits  s.  w»  of 
Charl«8lown  harbour,  divided  from  James^  island 
by  Stono  river,  which  forms  a  conTenient«nd  safe 
harbour.1 

[John  8  College,  St.  in  Marp^Iand.  b  situated 
in  the  city  of  Annapolis ;  was  instituted  in  1784,  io 
have  24  trustees,  with  power  to  keep  up  the  sue-' 
cession  by  supplying  vacancies,  and  to  receive  an 
annual  income  of  900(M.  It  has  a  peroEianent  fund 
of  1750/.  a  year,  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from 
marriage  licences,  fines,  and  forreitares  on  the 
t0.  shore.  This  collie,  with  Washington  coU 
lege  at  Chestertown,  constitute  one  university, 
named  **  The  University  of  Maryland."  The 
convocation  of  the  university  of  Maryland,  who 
are  to  frame  the  laws,  preserve  uniformity  of  man- 
aers  and  literature  in  the  colleges,  confer  the  higher 
decrees,  determine  appeals,  &c.] 

[John's,  St.  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  New- 
foiindland  ishtnd;  situated  on  the  e.  coast,  six 
miles  It.  w.  of  cape  Spear,  and  18  s.e.  of  cape  St. 
Francis.  l.at,  47^  33'  n.  Long.  62°  21'  w.  It 
Ues  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Its  harbour  is 
one  of  the  b^st  in  the  island,  and  has  from  10  to 
17  fathoms  water  up  to  King^s  wharf,  which  is  a 
little  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  Old  fort,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  town,  and  is  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour. A  mile  further  is  the  mouth  of  Castor  river, 
in  which  distance  there  is  from  14  to  four  fathoms 
of  water.  On  the  s.  side  of  the  river  is  King's 
wharf,  an  hospital,  and  a  watering  place.  Near 
these  are  the  hills  called  the  High  Lands  of  St. 
John's.] 

[JoH^*8,  St.  a  bay  and  island  on  the  w*  coast  of 
Newfoundland  island,  in  themilf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
at  the  1.  w»  end  of  the  straits  of  Belleisle.] 

[John's  Uiver,  St.  in  E.  Florida,  rises  in  or  near 
a  large  swamp  in  the  heart  of  E.  Florida,  and  pur- 
sues a  fi.  course,  in  a  broad  navigable  stream,  wfiiph 
ID  several  places  spreads  into  broad  bays  or  lakes ; 
of  which  take  George  is  the  chief.  Vessels  that 
draw  nine  or  ten  feet  water  may  navigate  safely 
through  the  w.  channel  into  St.  John's  river  as  far 
as  Lake  George;  which  see.  The  bar  at  the 
moiith  is  liable  to  shift.  It  is  lOi  leagues  n.  of  St. 
Augustine.1 

[John's  River,  Little  St.  in  W.  Flordia,  falls 
into  Apalache  bay,  about  10  miles  e.  of  Apalache 
river.  It  is  said  to  be  the  clearest  and  purest  of 
any  in  America,  is  about  200  yards  broad,  and 
about  15  or  20  feet  deep  at  the  town  of  Tala- 
hasochte.    The  swamp  called  Ouaquaphenegaw 
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is  said  to  be  its  source,  which  is  lOOnfleihyhiid 
from  Talahasochte,  and  f<dlowin^  its  windinge, 
from  the  sea  fiOO  miles.  The  Indians  and  tmden 
say  it  has  no  branches  or  tributaries,  which  fkB 
into  it ;  but  that  it  is  fed  by  great  springs  which 
break  out  through  the  banks.] 

[John's,  St.  is  the  lar^st  river  in  the  British 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  From  its  mouth  on 
the  ft.  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  main  source, 
in  a  straight  direction,  is  about  195  miles.  The 
tide  flows  80  or  90  miles  up  this  river.  It  isnari- 
gable  for  sloops  of  50  tons  60  miles,  and  for  boad 
SOO.  Its  general  course  from  its  source  is  e,  s.  e. 
It  furnishes  the  greatest  plenty  of  salmon,  ha», 
and  sturgeon  ;  and  is  the  common  route  toQaebec. 
About  a  mile  above  the  city  of  St.  John's  it  the 
only  entrance  into  this  river.  It  is  ^boni  80  or 
100  yards  wide,  and  about  400  yards  in  length; 
called  the  Falls  of  the  river.  It  being  narrow,  and 
a  ridge  of  rocks  running  across  the  txitioinof  (he 
chamiel,  on  which  are  not  above  17  feetofwaieri 
it  is  not  sufficiently  spacious  to  discharge  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  river  above.  The  common  tides 
flowing  here  about  20  feet,  the  watenof  tberitcr, 
at  low  water,  are  about  IS  feet  higher  than  the 
waters  of  the  sea ;  at  high  water,  the  wateis  of  the 
sea  are  about  five  feet  higher  tJian  those  of  the 
river ;  so  that  in  every  tide  there  are  two  talis,  ooe 
outwards  and  one  inwards.  The  only  time  of  pass- 
ing with  safety  is  at  the  time  wlien  the  vitereof 
the  river  are  level  with  the  waters^  of  theses,  nrhich 
is  twice  in  a  tide,  and  continues  not  more  than  SO 
minutes  each  time.  At  other  times  it  is  either  im- 
passable or  extremely  dan^ious ;  resembling  tbe 
passage  of  Hell-gate  near  IVew  York.  The  teniu 
of  this  river,  enriched  by  the  annual  freshets,  are 
excellent  land.  Abont  SO  miles  from  its  month 
commences  a  fine  level  country  of  rich  interrate 
and  meadow  lands,  well  clotlied  with  timber  and 
wood,  such  as  pine,  beech,  elm,  maple,  and  wal- 
nut. It  has  many  tributary  streams,  which  fall 
into  it  on  each  side,  among  which  aie  the  Oro< 
mocto  river,  by  which  the  Indians  have  a  com* 
munication  with  Passamaquoddy ;  the  Nashwack 
and  Madanikiswick,  on  which  mm  rich  intervales 
that  produce  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the  hi^iest  per- 
fection. This  noble  river,  in  its  numerous  and 
extensive  branches,  waters  and  enriches  a  larg|C 
tract  of  excellent  country,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
settled  and  under  improvement.  The  up*lands, 
iti  general,  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  tim- 
ber, such  as  pine  and  spruce,  hemlock,  and  hani 
wood,  principally  beech,  birch,  maple,  and  Bome 
ash.  The  pines  on  this  river  are  the  larflest  io  te 
met  with  in  British  America,  and  aflbrd  a  cooM« 
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ila»ble  sii|^y  of  roasts,  some  from  SO  to  SO  inches 
10  diameter,  for  the  British  navy.] 

[JohnH,  St.  the  n,  lyesternmost  town  in  Sussex 
cocinty,  Delaware,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
middle  branch  of  Nanticoke  river,  about  S3  miles 
n.  Ci  of  Vienna  in  Maryland,  and  23  $•  by  w.  of 
Dover.] 

SJqhn's,  St.  a  town  and  fort  in  Lower  Ca« 
a,  situated  on  the  to.  bank  of  Chambly  river, 
about  18  miles  to  the  n.  of  lake  Cliamplain,  a  few 
miles  s.  of  Chamblee,  SO  miles  s.  e.  of  Montreal. 
It  has  been  established  as  the  sole  port  of  entry  and 
clearance  for  all  goods  imported  from  the  interior 
of  the  United  States  into  Canada,  by  an  ordinance 
published  by  the  executive  council  of  Lower  Ca* 
Stada,  the  7th  of  July  1796.  It  is  07  miles  n.  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  was  taken  by  General  Mont- 
gomery,  in  November  1775.      Lat.  46°  19'  «. 

Long.  79P  59'  w.l 

[John,  St.  a  lake  in  Lower  Canada,  which 
receives  rivers  from  every  direction,  and  sends  its 
waters  through  Saguenai  river  into  the  St.  Law- 
lence,  at  Taclousac.    It  is  about  S5  miles  wide  and 

34  long.] 

{'John's,  St.  a  small  island  in  the  W.  Indies, 
bnging  to  Denmark,  n.  of  St.  Croix,  and  s.  of 
Tortola,  to  which  last  it  is  verv  near.  It  is  noted 
only  for  its  fine  harbour,  which  is  said  to  be  suf<* 
ficieot  to  contain  in  safety  the  whole  British  navy. 
It  has  a  number  of  salt  ponds,  which,  however, 
arc  no  evidence  of  its  fertility.! 
'.  [John,  St.  or  Juan  de  Pubrto  Rico,  tlie 
capital  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  W. 
Indies.    See  Pusrto  Rico.] 

rjoHN,  St.  See  Juan,  San.] 

QJohn's  Bbrkley,  St.  a  parish  of  S.  Carolina, 
in  Charlestown  district,  containing  59S2  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  692  are  whites,  and  5170  are 
slaves*] 

[John's  Colleton,  St.  a  parish  of  S.  Can>« 
lina,  in  Charlestown  district,  containing  5312  in- 
habitants, of  whom  585  are  whites,    and  4705 

[JOUNSBURY,  St.  a  township  in  Caledonia 
county,  in  Vermont,  bounded  s.  w.  by  Danville, 
and  lias  143  inhabitants.] 

[JOHNSON  Fort,  in  S.Carolina,  lies  on  the 
m.  e.  side  of  James's  island,  andi.  of  the  city  of 
Charlestown.  It  stands  s^dL  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  and  by  it  no  vessel  can  pass  unless  the 
master  or  mate  make  oath  that  no  malisrnant  db» 
temDer  is  on  board.     It  is  guarded  by  ISO  men.] 

[Johnson's  Landing  Place  is .  on  0*yong^ 
wongyeh  creek,  about  four  miles  <.  of  fort  Nia* 
garaTj 
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[JoHilsoir,  aoonnty  of  N.  Carolina,  inNlnv- 
bern  district,  bounded  s. «.  by  Gbsgow,  it.  by 
Franklin  and  Wayne  counties,  and  s.  by  Sampson. 
U  contains  5634  inhabitants,  of  whom  13^  are 

sl&ves  I 

[JOHNSONSBOROUGH,  a  post-town  of 
New  Jersey,  JO  miles  from  Sussex  court- 
house.] 

[JOHNSTON,  a  township  in  Providence  conn* 
ty,  Rhode  island,  w.  of  the  town  of  Prbvidence, 
having  ISSO  inhabitants.] 

[Johnston  Fort,  or  Johnson  Fort,  in  N. 
Carolina,  stands  on  the  w.  bank  of  cape  Fear 
river,  opposite  to  the  island  on  the  sea-coast  whose 
s,  point  is  cape  Fear.] 

[Johnston,  a  township  in  Franklin  county,  in 
Vermont.     It  contains  93  inhabitants.] 

[JOHNSTOWN,  a  post-town  and  the  capital 
of  Montgomery  county,  New  Yoii£,  situated  on 
the  n.  bank  of  Mohawk  river,  24  miles  n.  w.  of 
Schenectady.  The  compact  part  of  the  town  is  a 
little  back  from  the  river,  and  contains  about  70 
houses,  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal  church, 
a  court-house  and  gaol.  In  the  township  593  of 
the  inhabitants  are  electors.  Caghnawaga  is  a 
parish  or  district  of  Johnstown,  26  miles  above 
Schenectady  on  the  river.  Settlements  have  been 
made  here  for  about  80  years.  Here  stand  the 
dwelling-house,  bam,  and  out-houses  (all  of  stone) 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 
This  settlement  was  mostly  destroyed  by  the 
British  in  the  year  1780,  who  were  joined  by  a 
party  of  Indians  and  others,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Johnson.  In  this  action  it  is  as^ 
serted,  that  Sir  William  evinced  a  want  of  feeling 
which  would  have  disgraced  a  savage.  The  peo- 
ple destroyed  in  this  expedition  were  his  old  neigh- 
bours, with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in  the 
habits  of  friendship.  His  estate  was  among  them, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  always  considered  him  as 
their  friend.  These  unfortunate  people,  after  see- 
ing their  houses  and  property  consumed,  were 
hurried,  such  as  could  walk,  into  cruel  captivity  • 
those  who  could  not,  fell  victims  to  the  tomahawk 
and  scalpiiig  knife.] 

JOLOJOLO,  u  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena;  situate  in  the  monn- 
tains  of  the  district  of  the  town  of  Maria ;  one  of 
the  new  populations  founded  in  1776,  by  Go- 
vernor Don  Francisco  Pimienta,  situate  on  the 
side  of  the  swamp  of  Maria. 

JOLLY,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  land  or 
country  of  Xiabrador,  on  the  shore  oftheguHof 
S.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  island  of  Anticosti,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Natachoven  and  Nasquinm. 
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Jolly,  another  mountain,  in  the  island  of  Cay- 
enne, on  the  skirts  of  which  the  French  have  a 
settlement. 

Jolly,  a  small  port'of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
fit  only  for  small  vessels,  as  being  difficult  of  en- 
trance. 

JOMGOBITO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Pastes,  in  the  jurisdiction  and 
district  of  the  presidency  of  Quito. 

[JONAS'S  Sound,  the  most  n.  inlet  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  bay,  lying  near  the 
arctic  circle,  in  lat.  76^.] 

JONES,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  in 
the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania ;  situate 
on  tne  shore  of  the  river  Swatawro  Greek,  which 
enters  the  Susquehannah.  Nine  miles  w.  of  the 
city  of  Tuspebocken,  five  n.  of  Lebanon,  and  31 
e.  of  Esther. 

Jo  N  Es,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes ; 
situate  on  the  coast  of  the  i  •  part. 

Jones,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Delaware,  which  runs  n.  and  then  turning  w. 
enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  this  name,  making  a 
bend  by  which  it  forms  an  island. 

[Jones's  Town,  in  Pennsylvania.    See  WiL- 

LIAMSBURGH.] 

[Jones,  Cape.  See  Lookout  Cape.] 
Jones's  Plantation,  in  Lincoln  county, 
Maine,  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Harlem, 
in  February  1796.  It  is  19  miles  n.  e.  of  Hallo* 
well,  47  from  Pownalboroui^b,  and  2l3n.e.by 
fi.  of  Boston.     It  contains  262  inhabitants.] 

[Jones's  Ford,  on  Brandy  wine  creek,  is  five  or 
six  miles  above  Chad's  ford,   in  Pennsylvania.] 

[JONESBOROUGH,  a  post-town,  and  chief 
town  of  Washington  district  in  Tennessee,  is  the 
seat  of  the  district  and  county  courts.  It  has  but  few 
houses,  having  been  but  lately  established.  It  is 
96  miles  from  Greenville,  101  from  Knoxville,  40 
from  Abingdon  in  Virginia,  and  6S7  from  Phila- 
delphia.] 

[yoNBSBORouoH,  the  chief  town  of  Cam- 
den county  in  Edenton  district,  North  Carolina. 
It  contains  a  court-house  and  a  few  dwelling- 
houses.] 

JOPA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the 
district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Villalta  in  Nueva 
Espafia.;  of  a  'Cold  temperature,  containing  117 
families  of  Indians,  aod  being  10  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

JoPA,  another  settlement,  of  the  county  of 
.Baltimore,  of  the  province  and  colony  of  Mary- 
land;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Chesa- 
wnky  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  which  runs 
^nto  the  said  bay. 
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JOPEHUE,  a  aeUlement  of  Indians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile  ;  situate  near  the  coast,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Imperial. 

JOQUEL,  a  ported  the  coast  of  the  prorince 
and  government  of  Yucatan. 

JORADA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana.  It  enters  the  Orinoco 
by  the  e,  side,  close  to  the  settlement  and  rapid 
stream  of  Carichana. 

JORDAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  gorcm- 
ment  of  Florida,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  river  of  Las  Animas  and  the  bay  of 
Panzacola. 

[J  ORE,  a  village  and  mountain  in  the  Che- 
rokee country.  The  mountain  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  through 
which  the  Tennessee  river  forces  its  waters.  The 
Indian  village  called  Jore  is  situated  in  a  beauti- 
ful lawn,  many  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  ad* 
jacent  country.  Here  is  a  little  grove  of  the 
casine  vapoiij  called  by  the  Indians  the  beloved 
tree.  They  are  very  careful  to  keep  this  tree 
pruned  and  cultivated,  and  drink  vcrj  strong 
infusions  of  the  leaves,  buds,  and  tender  branches 
of  this  plant.  It  is  venerated  by  the  Creeks,  and 
all  the  s.  maritime  nations  of  Indians.] 

JORGE,  S.  a  head  settlement  of  the  dbtrid 
and  parish  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

Jorge,  S.  a  bay  on  the  ^.  i^oast  and  ».  hear) 
of  the  island  of  S.  Domingo,  on  the  side  of  the  baj 
of  S.  Luis. 

JoRGB,  S.  a  bay  on  the  coast  which  lies  be- 
tween the  river  La  Plata  and  the  strait  of  Magel- 
lan. It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cape  of  itsoame 
and  of  that  of  Matas.     Lat.  46^  s» 

Jorge,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru ;  aonei- 
ed  to  the  curacy  of  Asuncion. 

Jorge,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  rap* 
tamship  of  Los  Ilheos  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  tne 
shore  of  the  river  and  port  of  Los  Ilheos. 

Jo  AGE,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Pinlo, 
in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Paraiba  in  tin 
same  kingdom  ;  situate  on  the  coast,  between  tix 
river  Morgangape  and  the  Camaratuba. 

Jorge,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  RevnodeGra* 
nada,  which  rises  in  the  valley  of  Bochicono,  runs 
w.  and  enters  the  Patia. 

Jorge,  S.  another,  in  the  province  and  colony 
of  Maryland.     [See  George's  River,  St.] 

Jorge,  S.  another,  in  the  province  and  carre^ 

fimienio  of  Coquimbo,  and  kingdom  of  Chile, 
y  the  side  of  the  river  Limari,  where  it  runs  into 
the  sea. 
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JoBGE,  S.  an  island,  vfiih  tbe  surname  of 
Grego,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  cap* 
tainskip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  between  the 
island  of  Los  Ingenios  and  that  of  Groeders. 

Jorge,  S.  another,  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Bermudas,  and  the  principal  of  them. 

Jorge,  S.  an  abundant  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  which  rises  from  an  arm  of  the 
Grande  de  la  Magdalcna,  and  encircling  in  its 
course  the  whole  province,  enters  the  sea  near  the 
port  of  Tolu. 

JoBGE,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast 
which  lies  between  the  river  La  Plata  and  the 
strait  of  Magellan  ;  one  of  those  which  form  the 
bay  of  its  name. 

JoBGE,  S.  another,  on  the  n,  coast  of  the  island 
Jamaica,  between  that  of  Morante  and  the  Puerto 
Nuevo. 

Jorge,  S.  a  mountain,  called  the  Morro,  on 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Atacama  and  S.  sea,  in  Peru. 

S Jorge,  S.    See  St.  George.] 
ORIS,  S.  a  port  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  island  of 
Curazao. 

JOROCOBAS,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil;  situate  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Tiete  or  ^ncmbi. 

JOSARI,  or  SosA.ni,  as  others  have  it,  a 
small  river  of  the  province  and  captainship  of 
Seara  in  Brazil,  which  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
sea  between  the-Guasipuna  and  the  Topacuro. 

JOSEF,  or  S.  Joseph,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayana,  one  of 
those  under  the  care  of  the  Capuchins  of  Cataluiia ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Caroni. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  California ;  situate  on  the 
coast  at  the  cape  of  S.  Lucas.  Here,  in  1734, 
Father  Nicolas  Tamarel,  a  Jesuit  and  native  of 
Sevilla,  suftered  martyrdom. 

JosBF,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Guairi,  and 
government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  on  tbe  shore  of 
the  river  Ibay.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Portu- 
guese of  San  Pliblo,  so  that  nothing  but  the  ruins 
remain. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  eorre* 
ginriento  of  Lipes  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
called  Yanaconas,  in  the  capital. 

Josef,  8.  another,  of  the  province  and  carre" 
gimiento  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

JosBF,  S.  anotiicr^   of  the  province  and  cor^ 
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regtmietUo  of  Sana  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
ofXcquetepeque. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimiento  of  Canta  in  the  same  kingdom;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  San  Buenaventura. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Perib&n  in  Nueva 
Espana ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pctabamba. 
It  contains  §2  families  of  Indians,  and  is  distant 
half  a  league  to  the  n:  of  the  latter  curacy. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Atbyaque,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xi- 
cayan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  100 
families. of  Indians,  who  occupy  themselves  in 
cultivating  cochineal,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  seeds, 
and  is  10  leagues  w.  with  an  inclination  to  it.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Anaico  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  S5  families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  sell- 
ing wheat,  maize,  fruit,  and  seeds,  at  the  city  of 
Guadalaxara.     It  is  one  league  n.  of  its  capital. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Acaponeta  in  the  same  kingdom. 
Haifa  league  w.  of  its  capital. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepalitlan  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nneva  Galicia.     Two  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

JosBF,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Tepeguana 
and  kingdom  of  NuevaVizcaya,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Las  Nasas. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Taraumara 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Three  leagues 
s*  of  the  settlement  and  real  of  the  mines  of  S. 
Agustin. 

Josef,  S«  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela ;  situate  fi«  e.  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Guajiros  Indians,  and  near  to  them. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumana,  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Ca- 
riaco,  on  the  e. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  tbe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito :  a  reduccion  Of  the  Sucumbios  Indians, 
made  by  the  missions  held  there  by  the  Jesuits. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
town  of  San  Gil,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. 

•  Josef,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Atagua- 
tes  ;  a  reduccion  of  Indians  of  this  nation  by  the* 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainaa 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
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Jo6B9,  8;  another,  of  the  province  and  gOTern* 
ment  of  Santa  Marta. 

Josef,  S.  another,  with  the  samame  of  CHo- 
jnacos ;  a  reduccion  of  Indians  of  this  nation  by 
the  missions  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Orinoco,  on  the 
shore  of  this  river,  and  five  leagues  from  the  settle- 
menl  of  N«iestra  Seiiora  de  )os' Angeles,  in  17S3, 
its  destruction  vf^n  attenkpted  by  the  Caribea  In- 
dians ;  but  it  was  bravely  defended  by  Don  Felix 
Sardo  de  Almazan,  native  of  San  Cleinehtie  in  Ln 
Mancha. 

Jos£F,  S.  another,  of  the  same  missions  as  the 
^rraer ;  situate  near  the  settlement  of  San  Xavier, 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Paruassi^ 

JosB^,  S.  aiK)ther,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  M<)xos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  si* 
tnate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Itenes,  close  to 
the  mouth  of  San  Miguel,  now  desert  and  abUn* 
doned. 

JosBF,  S.  another,  of  Indians,  of  the  dis^let  of 
Ouadalabqueti  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  and  oft 
theshor^  of  the  river  YaMivia,  where  a  fort  has 
been  buiK  for  its  defence. 

#o#nfe^,  S.  imother,  of  the  province  and  cmtv- 
ginnento  of  Colchagua^  ia  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
mfner,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Rap^l. 

Josfep,  8.  another,  which  is  the  real  of  mtnee, 
of  the  province  of  OstinHiiri  in  Nueva  Ebpafia. 
Twenty'-six  leegnes  n»T0.  of  tbft  real  of  ftio 
Obico. 

JosEf ,  S.  Another,  of  the  provinoe  of  Gna3rana| 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French ;  on  the  coast, 
M  the  motitn  or  entrtoce  of  the  rivet  Cayenne. 

JosBF,  8.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos 
Indians,  And  kingdom  of  I^nruj  at  the  foot  of  a 
ierrania^  to  the  s.  of  the  three  small  lakes. 

Jdsv.F,  8.  another,  of  the  provinee  and  country 
<rf*  Las  Amasonas,  and  territory  of  the  Guayasaa 
Indians  ;  rftuate  between  two  small  rivers,  which 
cttter  the  Tocantines. 

Jo^RF,  8.  another,  of  the  province  and  caphtim* 
ship  of'Far&  in  Brazil,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Tbpayos,  near  its  mocith  to  ^ifer  the  Maraiion. 

JosEF,S.  another,  of  the  island  of  Joanes  or  Ma* 
injo,  on  the  Brazil  coast,  at  the  month  of  the  ri'ver 
MaraJSon. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  provkiee  and  e&/regi^ 
mieyt^o  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  m- 
iiexed  to  the  curacy  of  Azogues. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  trere 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay ;  situate  on  the  hills  which  sepa- 
rate the  rivers  rnnning  into  the  Uragvay  and 
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Parana.     Lat.  27''  4ff  W  »•     L(mg.  5^  48' 
57"  w. 

Joann,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cBpttk' 
ship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in  Biaail ;  on  the  shofeof 
the  river  Muevtes,  and  n.  of  the  town  of  Soa  Jun 
del  Real. 

JosBP,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govan- 
mtni  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gm« 
nnda ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  S.  Domingo,  s.  of 
the  ctty  of  Varinas  Nueva ;  one  of  the  misnoni  of 
this  pfovinoe. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  goven^ 
ment  of  Santa  Cms  de  la  Stma  of  Peru ;  as  (be 
shore  of  the  river  Pidometa. 

JosfiF,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  ^fero- 
ment  of  Venezuela,  on  the  shore  of  the  liana,  wit 
where  this  is  entered  by  the  PoitiignesA,  aad  «wof 
the  city  of  Guanare. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  same  proviooe  and 
government  as  the  former,  on  the  shore  of  thtrirer 
Aguirre,  and  e.  of  the  town  of  Aranre» 

JosBF,  S.  another  of  the  pro>rince  and  goma* 
ment  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  cf  QnUo,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Cobite.    * 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  andeosntr; 
of  Laa  Araazonas,  in  the  terntor/  of  Bfato  Grko, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Itenes ;  m  missioa  ef  tia 
Portuguese  clergy. 

JosBF,  S.  another,  of  the  Nuevo  Se/no  de 
Granada. 

Josef,  S.  a  town  of  the  provinoe  and  goren* 
ment  of  Buenos  Ay  res  ;  situate  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  nearly  to  the  n.  w.  of  Mohle  Vkko, 
inUit.S4°28'ir'.    iMng.bSPba^fS/*. 

[Josef,  S.  »bl  Parral,  a  town  of  the  in- 
tendency  of  Duranfo,  t^e  restdenoe  omT  n  iimimm 
de  mma$.  This  rem,  as  well  as  the  town  olFsrras, 
received  its  name  from  the  great  Miniber  of  viU 
vine  shoots  with  which  the  eountry  was  eoterefll 
on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards^  P#poUtiot 
6000.] 

Josef,  S.  a  river  of  the  provnioe  aad^oftfro" 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  nsns  $•  ahd  esM 
the  Ganeloles,  nenr  where  this  ntns  faito  the  rirev 
La  «ata. 

JoasF,  &  another  river,  of  the  Uami  of  Bsrbi- 
does,  which  runs  e.  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of 
its  iMRie,  and  enters  the  sea. 

JoswiP,  8.  toother,  with  the  anmnrnfe  of  Diai,  is 
the  province  and  government  of  boenos  Ayres. 
H  runs  so.  and  enters  the  Jac^nl^  between  the  ri- 
vers Venture  and  Pablo  Ptecesw 

Josef,  S.  another  river,  of  the  same  province 
and  govnrnttient  as  the  fortaei.    It  nsns  r.  and  in- 
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ctMrporates  itself  wHh  the  Santa  Lucia  to  enter  the 
Plata. 

JtisEP,  S.  another,  of  the  provinoe  and  oonnfrj 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  temtorjr  of  Mato  Groso, 
formed  of  three  small  rivers.    It  eaters  the  Itenes. 

JosEFy  S.  another,  a  small  river,  with  the  snr* 
name  of  Ignacio,  in  tlie  province  and  goTemment 
of  Bnenos  A  jres.  it  runs  s»  and  enters  tiie  sea 
close  to  the  bav  of  Maldonado. 

JOSEPH,  St.  a  barjr  of  the  eoM  oF  Florida, 
convenient,  large,  ami  handsome.  The  French 
established  themselves  in  it  in  1719,  Imt  were  dis« 
lodged  by  the  Admiral  Don  Francisco  Gornejo,  by 
order  of  the  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espana,  the  Mar- 
qii w  de  Yalero,  giving  ft  the  name  of  New  Prin- 
cipality of  Asturias.  In  its  vteinilj'  are  many 
isles  and  banks  inhabited  by  Indians.  Forty 
leagues  from  the  bay  of  Apalache,  in  lat.  99^  S<y. 
Long.  290^  [It  is  of  the  figure  of  a  horse-shoe, 
l)eing  about  19  miles  in  len^h,  and  seven  across 
wl»ere  broadest.  The  bar  is  narrow,  and  imme- 
diately within  it  there  is  from  four  io  6|  fathoms 
soft  ground.  The  best  place  to  anchor  is  just 
within  the  peninsula,  opposite  to  some  ruins  that 
still  remain  of  the  village  of  St.  Joseph.  The  pen- 
iftstila  between  St.  Joseph's  and  cape  Blaise  is  a 
narrow  slip  of  land.  In  some  places  not  abov«  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  A  very  good  establish- 
ment might  be  made  here  for  a  fishery,  as  the  set- 
tlers might  make  salt  on  the  spot  to  cure  the  bass, 
rock,  cod,  grouper,  red  mullet,  ftc.  iivhich  are  here 
in  abundance/] 

[Joseph,  St.  a  water  which  runs  n.  w,  into  the 
f .  e.  part  of  lake  Michigan.  It  springs  from  a 
number  of  small  lakes,  a  Tittle  to  the  ir.flp.  of  the 
Miami  village.  The  Pawtewatemie  Indians  reside 
on  this  river,  opposite  fort  St.  Joseph.  They  can 
raise  200  warriors.  At  or  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's,  where  fort 
Wnyne  now  stands,  the  Indians  have  ceded  to  the 
United  States  a  tract  of  six  miles  square.] 

Joseph,  St,  a  large  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon,  between  the  bay  of  San 
Bernardo  and  the  mouth  of  the  riter  Bravo  or 
Del  Norte. 

Joseph,  St.  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  stmit 
of  Magellan,  and  at  the  third  narrow  pass,  called 
the  Pasage. 

Joseph,  St,  a  port  on  the  w.  coaf^t  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  nenr  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Orinoco.  In  it  is  a  small  settlement,  in  bd.  l(f 
S».    Long.  6ff  97'. 

Joseph,  St.  another  bay,  on  the  same  coast, 
distinct  from  the  former,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Los  Nodales. 
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JeiBp  V,  St.  in  iriaiid  of  Canada ;  tilMite  fai  the 
lake  Ontario,  very  near  the  s.  coast. 

JosBrH,  Sr.  another  island,  of  the  gMf^tCalih 
femia  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes ;  aitiiate  very  m$lt 
the  coast^  between  the  isUmds  of  Santa  Crua  and  8. 
Franciaco. 

Joseph,  St.  a  cordiUera  of  lacmntaias  of  the 

Srovince  and  government  of  Buaguay.  It  rmi 
om  ft.  to  «.  on  .the  side  of  the  riwr  of  this  aacne, 
along  the  e.  bank,  and  fitinitbeQce«xtendingit^ 
self  from  the  territory  of  the  Nambioaa  ladiaBS  I9 
that  of  Los  Xamyes. 

Joseph,  St.  another  ishuid,  of  the  river  of  Lis 
Amaaonas,  at  its  mouth  or  entaiBoe  into  the  saa^ 
etose  to  the  e.  coast,  opposite  the  tows  of  Ma<^ 
recaba« 

Joseph,  St.  a  canal,  called  Ca&o  de  San  Jo- 
seph, in  the  province  and  governiBeot  of  V^eae* 
zilela.  It  runs  firom  the  lake  of  Comas,  and  entess 
that  of  Catcara. 

Joseph,  St.  a  fort  and  garrison  of  tlie  proriaoe 
and  government  of  Pbragnay,  to  restrain  the  iafidii 
Indians. 

Joseph,  St.  another,  of  Canada^  on  the  shoi^e 
of  the  river  of  its  name. 

[Joseph,  Fort  St.  is  situated  on  the  e..  side  if 
tlie  river  of  this  name,  in  kt.  48°  9f  n.  Long.SSf*  9 
w.  It  is  about  104  miles  9. 9.  hj  m.  of  Detroii,  t# 
which  place  there  is  a  stnUght  mad.] 

fJosEPH,  St.  a  port  on  Sie  w.  side  of  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  near,  the  coast  of  Tiem  Firae.} 

[Joseph,  St^  a  small  town  and  port  on  the  sa» 
pomtofthe  n.  penuaiila  of  the  island  of  Triaklad, 
m  the  W.  Indies.] 

fJosEPH,  St.  a  bay  on  the  9.  aide  <^  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  defended  by  a  small  buttery.  It  hal 
a  few  houses  on  it,  and  lies  5.  e.  of  Port  of  Spaii^ 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Near  it  is  a  mouataii 
having  mineml  pitch.] 

[JoHEPH,  I^ke  St.  in  N. America,  lies  e-  of 
lake  Sal,  and  sends  its  waters  by  Cat  Lakeriaar 
into  Cat  lake,  and  afterwards  forms  the  5.  e.  branch 
of  Severn  river.  The  lake  is  39  miles  long,  and 
15  broad.  Oskabuho  Houaa  n  on  the  it.  e.  pait 
of  {he  lake;  which  see.] 

[Joseph,  Ilet  a  Piebrb,  a  villa^  on  the 
westernmost  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  DoaingiO; 
about  three  leagues  n.  w.  of  the  village  of  Ti^ 
buron.] 

[Joseph,  St.  in  the  province  of  California  in 
Mexico,  N.  America.     Lat.  2aP  3  n.] 

[Joseph,  St.     See  S.  Jose^.] 

llO&EPLlS,  »  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Georgia,  on  the  ahoae  of  the  river  tiavaa- 
nab,  to  the  i#.  of  the  city  of  tlw  nane. 
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[JOSQUIN,  San,  a  tetilement  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  goyernment  of  Paraguay ;  situate 
on  tne  river  Cutcui,  on  the  road  from  Asuncion  to 
Villa de  Curuguaty,  about  33  miksfrom  the  latter, 
in  lat.  25°  1'  47"  s.     Long.  56^  13'  90"  w.) 

JO  YE,  a  port  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  S. 
John,  and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  strait 
formed  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

JUAN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ibague,  and  government  of  Mariquita,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Ibague :  of  an  hot  temperature,  abounding  in 
the  vegetable  productions  of  this  climate,  and  in 
cattle.  It  has  mines  of  gold  and  copper,  and  400 
housekeepers,  who  are  much  infested  by  the 
plague  of  mosquitoes  and  venomous  insects, 

Juan,  S.  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  silver  mines:  tlie  veins  at  present 
known  and  worked  are  10 ;  some  at  the  depth  of 
'50,  and  others  at  60  to  '80  fathom.  The  metals 
are  worked  by  quicksilver,  salt,  and  copper,  called 
there  colpa;  this  being  a  method  discovered  by 
Don  Lorenzo  de  la  Torre,  who  was  master  of  the 
principal  mines ;  and  it  is  now  -practised  in  other 
provinces. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  addition  of  Evange- 
Jista,  in  the  eorrregimie$ilo  of  the  district  of  £as 
Cinco  Leguas,  of  the  city  of  Quito  in  Peru. 

Jdan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Orizava,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ixmi- 
quilpan,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is.ot  a  mild  rather 
tiian  hot  temperature,  contains  108  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  three  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Juan,  S«  another,  with  the  addition  of  Evange- 
lista,  in  t^ie  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
jolcaldia  mai/or  of  Tcotihuacan  .in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  a  quarter  of  a  league  w,  of  its  capital. 

Juan,  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ocuila, 
and  a'caldia  mayor  of  Marinalco,  in  NucvaEspana; 
In  its  vicinity  is  a  rancheria  of  Indian  shepherds, 
in  which  dwell  100  Alustees  and  Mulattoes,  who 
have  the-  charge  of  upwards  of  50,000  sheep, 
which  formerly  belongcu  to  the  Jesuits. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Clacayac,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zulte- 
pec,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  39  families 
of  Indians,  who  maintain  themselves  by  breeding 
large  cattle  and  cultivating  fruit  and  maize,  and  is 
of  an  hot  temperature  ;  one  league  e.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  alcafdia  mayor  of  Toluca  in  the 
same  kingdom.    It  contains  2S7  fanailies  of  In- 


dians, and  is  at  a  small  distance  from  its  capi- 
tal. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  (he 
district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinaico  iu  tbe 
same  kingdom ;  one  short  league  from  that  ca« 
pital. 

Juan,  S.  another,  a  ward  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  of  Zumpahuacan,  and  saipe  alcaldia  mm^or 
and  kingdom  as  the  former. 

Ju  AN,  S.  another,  with  the  surname, of  La  Brea, 
in  the  head  settlement  of  Xocutla,  and  alcaldk 
mayor  of  Chilapa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  Two 
leagues  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  bead  settleroeot  of 
Yautepec,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Cuernavaca,  in 
the  same  kingdom. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  bead  settlement  of 
Tepoxtlan,  in  the  same  alcaldia  inayor  aad  king- 
dom  as  the  former. 

Juan,  S.  another,  called  San  Juan  Francisco 
Ilegis,  of  tbe  missions  held  there  by  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  province  of  Cinaloa. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  government  and  juris- 
diction of  M^rida  in  the  Nuevo  Ileyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;  of  a  hot  temperature,  producing  cacao^  su^i 
canes,  much  coHoHj yticas^  plantains,  &c.  It  also 
abounds  in  goats,  contains  upwards  of  iOO  Indians 
and  40  whites,  and  is  very  near  the  settlement  of 
Lafunillas. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  addition  of  Lopez, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Quixos  and 
Macas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Juan,  S.  anotner,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Teutalpan,  and  alcaldia  mayor. of  Zacatlan,  io 
Nueva  £spaiia.  Four  leagues  from  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Juan,  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  of  the  o/roA 
dia  mayor  of  Juxtlahuaca  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Juan,  S.  another,  also  smaH,  of  the  heful  seKle- 
ment  of  Mistep^c,  in  the  same  alcaldia  mayor  and 
kingdom  as  the  former. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Zuchiquilatzan,  in  the  same  akaJdia  mayor  and 
kingdom  as  the  former. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Evanfe- 
lista,  of  the  province  and  correg'/mteit/o  of  Anda- 
huailas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huan- 
caray. 

Juan,  S.  another,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tcposcoluca  in 
JMueva  Espana,  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Oaxaca.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  ana  inha* 
bited  by  OS  families  of  Indians,  applied  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cochineal  and  seeds;  very  close  to  tbe «. 
of  its  bead  settlement. 


*  JvAKf  S*  andtber,  of  tlie  provtoce  and  corrC' 
.gbmento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Afabillos  Baxos. 

JuAii,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuiceo  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  contains  42 
.families  of  Indians,  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land ;  and  in  some  of  its  immediate  ranchds  are 
]8  families  of  Spaniards,  MusteeSy  and  Mulattoes, 
.Two  leagues  w,  of  its  capital. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
.Huchuetian,  and  aJcaldiia  mayor  of  Cucatlau,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  warm  temperature ; 
situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain,  i¥ith  73  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  live  by  a  commerce  in  salt- 
petre and  cochineal.  Eight  leagues  e.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

JuAitf,&  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Mistepeque,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ne- 
japa,  in  tiie  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cold  and 
moist  temperature ;  situate  on  a  lofty  plain,  nvilh 
80  families  of  Indians.  One  league  from  its  head 
settlement. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  same  head  settlement, 
alcaldia  niajfoTy  and  kingdom  as  the  former;  si- 
tuate on  a  short  plain,  surrounded  with  barrancos 
or  chasms.  It  contains  48  families  of  Indians, 
who  commerce  in  seeds  and  cochineal,  and  is  four 
leafcues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  same  alcaldia  mayor 
and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains  S5  fami* 
lies  of  Indians,  and  is  little  more  than  two  leagues 
s,w.  of  its  head  settlement,  Ilistotep^c. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Evan- 
celista,  of  the  missions  which  were  held  hy  the 
Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Quieguclani,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ne- 
japa^  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  18  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  ii.<?.  of  its  head 
settlement.  It  is  fertilized  by  a  river  running  in 
its  vicinity,  and  maintains  itself  by  its  gardens  and 
orchards. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Atoyaque,  and  a'caldia  mayor  of  Xicav&n,  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  34  Indian  fa- 
milies, and  is  10  leagues  ft.  Z9.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Juan  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Mitta,  and  alcaltUa  mayor  of  Teutitlan,  in  the  same 
kin/^dom  ;  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  containing 
^  Indian  families.  Four  leagues  from  its  head 
settlement. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Magdalena^  and  alcadia  nmyor  of  Izatlan^  in  the 
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same  kingdom ;  «n  the  e.  shon  of  a  lake  which 
lies  between  that  head  settlement  and  the  capital^ 
Agualulco. 

Juan,  S.  another,  called  Nuestra  Senora  de 
San  Juan,  of  the  hesid  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Lagos,  in  the  kingdom  and  bishopric  of 
Nueva  Galicia.  Although  its  population  be  small, 
there  is  a  vast  concourse  of  people  who  come 
hither  to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  a  miraculous  image, 
held  in  particular  devotion  throughout  the  whole 
district.  Nine  leagues  s.  w.  of  its  capital,,  on  the 
side  of  the  river. 

Joan,  S.  another,  which  is  a  real  of  silver 
mines,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora, 
distinct  from  the  capital*' 

Juan,  8.  another,  with  the  addition  of  San 
Pedro,  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the 
Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Nayaith,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Galicia.  Twenty  leagues  s.s.e.  of  the 
settlement  of  La  Mesa. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Tuzcacuesco,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Amola,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  \b  fami* 
lies  of  Indians,  who  live  by  making  mats  from  the 
palm-tree.  Seven  leagues  n.  w»  of  its  bead  settle- 
ment. 

Juan,  S.  anottier,  with  the  surname  of  Rio,  in 
the  province  of  Tepeguana  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
yizcaya ;  a  large  town,  inhabited  by  Spaniards, 
JHusteesj  Mulattoes,  and  Indians.  Fifteen  leagues 
II.  of  the  capital,  Guadiana. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumana. 

.  Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  government  and  juris- 
diction of  Portobelo,  in  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme ;  between  the  rivers  Chi^ie 
and  Pcqueni. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Nepo- 
muceno,  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  on  the  shore  of  the 
Nepo. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Popayan,  in  the  Nuevo  lleyno  de- 
Granada. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  Nuevo  Mexico;  on.  the 
shore  of  a  river  which  enters^ the  Grande  del 
Norte,  between  the  settlements  of  Acomas  and 
Galiste. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Tarau- 
mara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Conchos,  near  the  settlement  of 
Alamo. 

Juan,  S.  another,  a  village  of  the  province  and 
captaimhip  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil. 
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JoAK,  S.  another,  of  ike  Idtigdom  of  Nuerm 
Bipana;  on  the  aea-coast. 

JuAK,  S.  another,  of  the  proyinee  and  c&ptmm^ 
»hip  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil;  sitnate  on  the 
shore,  and  at  the  head  of  the  rhrer  Urc^g^ay  • 

JuAif ,  S.  another,  of  the  proYlnoe  and  gorem- 
•nent  of  Buenos  Ayies,  at  the  souree  of  ihe  rtyer 
Ibiquey-guaza. 

Juan,  S.  another^  of  the  proyinee  «id  alcaldh 
mayor  of  Zacatepeques  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala^ 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  provinoe  and  cicaUia 
mayor  of  Yerapaz,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former. 

Juan,  S.  another,  a  parish  of  the  English,  in 
the  s.  part  of  the  island  Jamaica, 

JuAv,  6.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Neiba  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ; 
on  the  sliore  of  the  river  Bache. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  district  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  government  of  San  Juan  Jiron  in  the 
snme  kingdom ;  on  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande 
de  la  Magdalena,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sogiimpso  and  the  port  Villareal. 

Juan,  8.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Cartagena ;  situate  s.  s>  w.  of  the  town 
San  Benito  Abaid. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  tbe  province  und  govern- 
ment of  Mninas  and  kingdom  of  Quito ;  on  tbe 
shore  of  the  Napo,  opposite  the  settlenient  of  the 
Nombi:^  de  Maria. 

Juan,  S.  another,  called  San  Juan  Francisco 
Regi^,  a  reduccion  of  Indians  of  the  Sinaruca  na- 
tbn,  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Orinoco,  and  Nuevo 
Beyno  de  Granada ;  founded  in  1739,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mela. 

JuAN^S.  another,  a  parish  of  the  English,  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  on  the  e.  coast. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kiiigdom  of  Guate- 
inaiu. 

JuAK,  6.  another,  in  the  same  province  and 
kingdom. 

Juan,  8.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Cabal* 
leros^  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  Je- 
suits in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

Juan.  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Fucum&n,  with  the  surname  of  Baptista, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Salta ;  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Pasage  or  Salado. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  colony 
•f  Grcorgia,  where  the  English  have  a  fort ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Apaiachi,  near  the  sea^-coast. 


Jo  AH,  S.  another,  of  the  firoTifloe  and  e&frt»- 
mimto  €>r  Santiago  in  the  kii^ndom  of  Chile ;  at  Sis 
source  of  the  river  Alaipo. 

Juan,  6.  another,  of  the  island  of  8.  Dominso, 
in  the  valley  of  ka  name,  and  on  the  shore  of  It 
river. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  oapte&N 
thip  of  Pemambuco  in  Brazil ;  on  the  ahore  of  the 
river  Tapacuro. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  i»d  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayies ;  situate  near  the  river 
Yvuy  Grande,  about  10  mites  n.  e.  of  San  Mi^^nd. 
Lat.  28^  26'  S6"  i .    Long.  54^  9!SWw. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  same  missions  of  the 
Chiquttos  Indians,  and  kingdom  ^  Pern,  at  the 
foot  of  a  serrania* 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  somanie  of  Nepo- 
mnc^no,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  distinct  ftom 
anotlier  (here  of  the  same  name;  at  the  souroe  of 
the  river  Nanay. 

Juan,  S,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  kingdom 
of  the  former  settlement,  near  that  of  San  Amies. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Bap* 
tista,  in  the  province  and  government  of  the  Cm« 
quitos  Indians,  near  the  lakes. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Nepiv 
lUuceno,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Car- 
tagena, of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  district  of  the  town  of 
Maria ;  one  of  the  new  settlements  fonnded  by  tbe 
Governor  Don  Juan  Pirotenta,  in  177&. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  tlie  surname  of  Sahagim, 
in  the  same  province  and  government  as  the 
former ;  founded  in  tbe  Sabanas,  by  the  same  go- 
vernor, in  the  above  year. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  vera 
hfM  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Catifomia, 
on  the  sea-coast ;  twp  leagues  from  the  bay  of 
San  Christ&val,  with  ttie  surname  of  Baptista. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  Indians,  of  the  same  pro- 
vince,  near  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  fronting  the  isiW 
of  Catalina. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  addition  of  San 
Pablo,  of  Indians,  of  the  same  province  as  the 
former;  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  op{)osite  tbe 
island  of  the  Angel  de  la  Guardia,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  bay  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga. 

Juan,  S.  a  city  of  the  province  and  corregimf^ 
ento  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  n.  of  <he 
city  of  Mendoza.  It  has  a  parish  cbnrch  and 
three  chapels;  namely,  thcjse  of  San  Glemerttc, 
San  Miguel,  and  La  Goncepcion,  in  Ae  old  settle- 


mait,  and  serving  ns  cTiBpels  ifttae ;  aho  the  don» 
vents  of  the  orders  of  S.  Domingo,  San  Agustin, 
an  honseof  entertainment  of  the  monks  oflVuestra 
Scildra  de  la  Merced,  an  hospital  of  San  J  nan  de 
Dios,  and  a  college  which  belonged  to  tlie  J^esuits. 
In  its  district  are  some  good  mines  of  alnm. 

Juan,  8.  a  town  of  the  province  and  ton-egimi-' 
ento  of  Puchacaj,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former  city  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Biobio,  w. 
cfthe  town  of  San  Rafael. 

ixsAVy  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Baptista, 
ft  capital  and  rtal  of  silver  mines,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora ;  situate  between  the 
sources  of  the  two  rivers  Hiaqui  and  Sonora.  See 
the  latter  nrtide. 

Juan,  8.  another  town,  of  the  Portagnese,  in 
Bratil ;  situate  on  the  shore,  and  at  the  source  of 
Cfae  river  ParanA-iba. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  profince  and  captah^ 
Mp  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  on  the  coast  of  cape 
filanco. 

Jt7an,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  coptum^ 
thrp  of  Paraiba  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  nmiba. 

Juan,  S.  another,  witii  the  surname  of  Dcfl 
Aej,  in  the  province  and  capi^Mp  of  Rio  Ji^ 
neiro  in  Brazil ;  on  the  short  of  the  river  ef  Las 
Muertes. 

[Juan,  S.  dbl  Rio,  a  town  of  the  intendancjr 
«f  Durango,  to  the  s.  w.  of  the  lake  of  tMrniA. 
We  must  not  confound  this  town  with  the  place 
trhicfa  bears  the  same  name  in  the  intcfndaney  of 
Mexico,  which  is  situated  to  the  e.  of  Queretaro. 
Population  IO,800J 

iJuAN,  8.  DEL  Kio,  a  town  of  the  intendanc^ 
fexico,  surrounded  with  gardens,  adorned  with 
^ines  and  anona.  Height  1978  metres;  or  6M9 
feet.] 

Juan  S.  an  island  of  the  river  La  Plata,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Abipones  Indians. 

Juan,  S.  another,  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Par6,  at  the  en» 
ttance  of  the  river  Turirana. 

Juan,  S.  another  island,  of  the  N.  sea,  one 
ctf  the  Lesser  A  ntilles ;  between  those  of  Puertorico 
and  La  Virgen  Gorda,  to  the  e.  of  tbe  former. 

JuAK,  S.  another,  a  small  island,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Bapti!;ta,  in^  the  gulf  of  California  and 
Mar  Roso  deCort^,  in  tlie  interior  of  the  gulf, 
between  its  coast  and  that  of  Nueva  Espafia,  and 
nearest  to  the  latter,  opposite  the  river  Sonora. 

Juan,  S.  some  small  isles  near  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Venezuela. 
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Juan,  S.  a  point  of  land  or  esliemity,  of  Die 
coast  of  the  province  and  govenmient  of  Nicar»« 
gua,  and  kmgdom  of  Guatemala,  in  the  S.  sea; 
one  of  those  which  form  the  g ulf  of  Fapagayo. 

Juan,  S.  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  and  Nuevo  Rejno 
de  Granada;  between  the  blands  Piragua  and 
Maracaro. 

JuAN,S.  another,  on  tbe  coast  of  the  province 
and  govermnefot  of  Nicaragua,  of  the  kiogdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  the  N.  sea  ;  one  of  those  which  form 
the  entrance  of  the  river  of  its  name, 

Juan,  S.  another,  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  provinne  Of  Venezuela, 
to  tbe  e.  of  La  Gdorada. 

Juan,  S.  another,  in  tbe  c.  head  of  the  island 
of  Puertorioo,  in  lat.  16''  45'.    Long.  31  P. 

Juan,  S*  n  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  of 
tbe  province  and  governraeni  of  Choco ;  large, 
convenient,  and  shewered,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
wre  (he  islands  of  Cfairamfaira,  and  inta  it  runs  a 
liver  ^the  same  name* 

Juan,  S.  a  large  and  convenient  bay  of  tbr 
province  and  Mvetvnnent  of  Sonera  in  Nneva  Ss- 
fsifia,  and  gulf  of  California. 

JiTAN,  8.  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Pern,  in  tbe 
province  and  ccrregimiento  of  Pisco ;  in  ibe  vicir 
irity  of  which  ate  seen  many  pitees  of  ^tone,  or 
niins  of  two  fortresses,  put  there  by  iht  Incas. 

Juan,  S.  a  large  and  abundant  tiver  of  tbe  pn»^ 
vince  and  government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  k mgr 
•doito  0f  GualeHMda ;  the  waste  water  of  tbe  Gceat 
lake  running  into  4he  N.  sea.  The  wiiole  of  it  ip 
siavignUe  for  large  vessels ;  and  on  its  sbaxe-a fort 
has  been  built  to  defend  its  entrance. 

Juan,  fl.  another,  of  the  movince  and  eovern- 
ment  of  Cartagena,  in  the  K uevo  Reyno  d^  Gra^- 
nada,  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  enters  the 
sea  opposite  the  isbad  of  Toriugniila,  aerjiring  as 
limits  which  divide  Ibis  jurisdictton  from  tkat  of 
Darien. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  aiid.ffovemr 
ment  of  Veragua  in  the  kkigabra  of  Tierm  JPirme, 
ytkvch  rises  in  the  dtrrm  of  Guanioo,  and,  run- 
ning t.  enters  tbe  Pacifc. 

JuAN,S.  another,  very  nbundant  jPtver,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Darien,  .ef  the  same 
fctifgdam  as  tbe  formor,  divSdini;  its  jurisdictiott 
from  that  of  Panam&. 

JuAN,'S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  CJIioco,  wbich  rises  in  the  province  of  An* 
tioquki,  and,  aHer  a  4oog  and  circnitdns  .course, 
empties  itself  into  the  S.  sea  in  a  large  body.  On  • 
its  sh<we,  and  on  tbe  top  of  a  numntain,  1s.a  watch*^ 
tower. 
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JvjLify  S,  another,  of  the  same  province  and 
goyenimcnt  as  the  former.  It  rises  in  the  sierra 
of  Sindagua,  and,  making  a  bend,  enters  by 
the  w.  into  the  S.  sea,  opposite  the  island  of 
Gorgona. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  which  rises  s,  of  the  lake  Ta« 
carigua,  and  enters  the  Coxede. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  small,  runs  5.  and 
enters  the  Plata  at  its  mouth,  between  the  river 
Dc  Vacas  and  the  colony  of  Sacramento. 

Juan,  S.  another,  also  small,  of  the  island  of 
S.  Domingo.  It  rises  in  the  sierra  of  the  mines 
of  Ciboo,  runs  s,  s.  w.  and  unites  itself  with  the 
Mixo  to  enter  the  Artibonito. 

Juan,  S.  another,  a  small  river,  of  the  same 
island,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  coast.  It 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea,  between  the  bay  of  B&U 
samo  and  the  cape  of  La  Pena. 

Juan,  S.  another,  also  small,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  which  runs 
fi.  and  enters  the  Pilcomayo. 

Juan,  S.  another,  large  and  abundant,  of  the 
province  of  Florida ;  which  runs  n, ».  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  on  the  e.  coast,  by  the  Bahama 
channel. 

Juan,  S»  anothejr,  called  De  Juan,  in  the  island 
of  Cuba.  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  coast 
t)f  this  rhumb,  between  the  port  of  Trinidad  and 
the  bay  of  Xagua. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  captain^ 
ship  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  which  runs  5.  s.  e. 
end  enters  the  sea,  close  to  cape  Frio,  between  the 
rivers  Hermoso  and  De  la  Alaea. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi* 
mento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru. 

Juan,  S.  another,  large  and  abundant,  of  Ca«- 
nada,  which  rises  from  a  lake  near  the  river  S. 
Lawrence,  runs  n.  e.  then  s*  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
t>r  Acadia. 

.  Juan^S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Posses- 
sion, in  the  strait  of  Magellan.  It  runs  e.  and  en- 
ters the  sea,  in  the  bay  of  La  Gentc  or  People^ 

Juan,  S.  a  canal^  in  the  same  strait  as  the 
former  river,  which  communicates  with  the  S.  sea, 
and  extending  from  the  point  of'  Tinquechisgua  to 
that  of  San  Martin, 

•  Juan,  S.  a  fort  of  the  English,  in  the  province 
and  colonv  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  and  near  where  this 
river  enters  the  sea. 

Juan,  S.  a  large,  fertile,  and  beautiful  valley  of 
the  island  of  S.  Domingo ;  bounded  by  the  valleys 
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of  Banica  and  Neiba,  and  surrounded  and  watered 
by  the  rivers  Neiba  and  Ai[tibonito. 

Juan,  S.  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Rio  del  Hacha  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno 
de  Granada ;  of  an  oval  figure,  and  situate  on  the 
coast,  between  the  capital  and  the  cape  of  La 
Vela.  This  lake  empties  itself  into  the  sea  bjr  a 
mouth  which  bears  the  same  name. 


SJuAN,  S.    See  St.  John.] 
UAN  Fbrnandkz,  some 


islands  of  the  S.  sea, 
thus  called  from  having  been  discovered  bj  a 
Spaniard  of  this  name,  in  1563.  They  are  two, 
the  largest  being  nearest  the  coast  and  four  leagues 
long;  the  other,  called  Mas  Afuera,  to  distinguish 
it,  being  small.  The  territory  of  the  first,  towards 
the  It.  part,  is  composed  of  mountains  covered  wit^ 
trees,  and  amongst  others,  with  pepper  trees 
similar  to  those  of  Cbiapa.  In  the  s.  partj 
which  is  most  barren,  on  account  of  the  strong 
winds  that  prevail,  there  are  no  trees,  save  in  some 
glens  formed  by  the  hills  ;  but  there  is  found  a 
species  of  reed  or  straw  of  an  height  exceeding  a 
'man's  stature.  There  are  numberless  streams 
which  rush  down  from  the  mountains,  and  form- 
ing various  cascades,  fall  into  the  sea.  The  tem- 
perature is  very  cold.  In  the  n.  part  is  a  port, 
which  is  the  best,  although  not  very  secure,  as 
being  exposed  to  the  n,  and  n.  e.  winds.  It  is  56 
fathoms  deep,  and  is  in  the  winter  almost  useless^ 
through  the  great  risk  which  vessels  encounter  ia 
it.  Apsides  this  there  are  two  other  smaller  ports, 
the  one  to  the  e,  the  other  to  the  ze. ;  but  these  are 
only  to  be  made  by  small  vessels.  These  islands 
are  desert,  and  have  nothing  upon  them  but  moun* 
tain  goats,  and  on  the  strands  sea-wolves  in  abun- 
dance.  In  the  aforesaid  port,  however,  is  abun- 
dance  of  delicate  fish  of  different  sorts,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  cod  very  similar  to  that  found  off  New- 
foundland ;  another  fish  called  the  toUo,  having  on 
its  back  a  spur  like  ivory,  which  is  an  antidote 
against  the  tooth-ache;  also  here  arc  found  lob- 
sters of  half  a  yard  long,  of  delicate  flavour.  The 
islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  have  ever  been  a  place 
of  resort  for  pirates  of  the  S.  sen,  where  they  might 
•take  in  water  and  fuel,  and  provide  themselves 
with  the  flesh  of  the  goats;  and  to  prevent  this 
latter  acconamodation,  the  president  of  Chile  sent 
hither  a  number  ot'  maslifl'-dogs,  to  devour  and 
lextirpate  the  above  animals,  nor  without  success, 
for  these  are  now  scarcely  to  be  seeuy  whilst  the 
dogs  are  found  in  immense  packs^  and  have  the 
peculiarity  pf  never  barking.  A  Scotchman 
named  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  must  have  beeii 
left  there  by  some  pirate,  lived  for  five  years  on 
one  of  these  islands,  when  he  was  taken  off  b^  a 
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British  sbip.  The  same  also  bappeaed  to  a  Mos- 
quito Indian.  The  English  admiral  George 
Anson  staid  some  dajrs  in  the  port  of  this  islano, 
givinff  it  the  name  of  Cumberland,  after  tbat  he 
and  all  his  crew  had  undergone  great  hardships 
in  douUmg  cape  Horn,  in  1741 ;  and  it  was 
shortly  afterwards  visited  by  Don  Jor^  Juan,  and 
Don  Antonio  de  UUoa,  with  two  frigates.  The 
aforesaid  admiral  sowed  in  the  island  various  fruits 
and  herbs  for  the  advantage  of  such  as  might  after- 
wards visit  it.  These  isliuids  are  100  leagues  from, 
the  continent  of  Chile,  and  440  if.  of  the  cape  of 
Homos,  in  lat.  3SP  W  s. 

JUAN  A,  S.  an  island  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
in  the  river  Biobio,  formed  by  an  arm  which  this 
river  throws  out,  and  which  runs  back  into  itsetfi^ 
In  this  island  b  a  fortress  of  the  same  name,  a 
frontier  of  the  Araucanos  Indians,  who*burnt  and 
destroyed  it  in  the  war  of  1601. 
JUANAMBU.  See  Guan ajibu. 
JUANICO,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of 
California,  very  close  to  the  coast,  between  thq 
gulf  of  Pulpito  and  the  island  of  Carmen. 

JUBONES,  a  river  in  the  province  and  corrc 
gimiento  of  Piura,  and  kingdom  of  Peru,  which 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Tumbez; 

JUCAROENE,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil.  It 
rises  near  the  coast,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  tha 
sea  between  the  Longoribo  and  the  Yapitingo. 
fJUCATAN.  See  Yucatan.] 
JUCHIPILA,  a  province  ana  akaldia  mayor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  and  bishopric 
of  Guadalaxara.  Its  jurisdiction  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, although  fertile  in  grain,  and  al^ounding 
in  cattle.  It  has  some  mines  of  sold  of  a  qualify 
much  esteemed  for  its  value  and  ductility.  The 
capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name,  situate 
on  the  shore  of  a  river.  It  has  a  convent  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco,  with  an  acting  curate,  and 
is  inhabited  by  many  families  of  Indians,  Musleesy 
and  Mulattoes,  ana  some  Spaniards ;  and  these 
more  particularly  in  the  estates  of  its  district.  It 
is  20  leagues  ft.  of  Guadalaxara ;  in  long.  267^  i5'. 
Lat.  9SP  48^  The  other  settlements  are, 
Aposol,  Mesquitula, 

S.  Miffuel,  Cospala, 

S.  Peorp,  Mezquit&l, 

Santa  Maria,  Atemanicsi, 

Santiago,  S.  Pedro  Anaico, 

Talucon,  S.  Lucas, 

Moyagua,  Amatlan. 

J  UCHIQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Naulinga,  and  alcaldia 
tfiaj/or  of  Xalapa,  in  Noieva  Espana.. 
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JUCHITEPEC,  a  seiUeraent  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Villalia 
in  Nueva  £spaiia»  It  contains  26  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  and  a  half  .^ •  of  its 
capital. 

JUCOTACATO,  a  settlement  of  the  bead 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Uruap&n,  and  akaldia 
mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Mechoac&n.  It  contains  30  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  leagues  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

JUDAC,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  pro« 
vince  and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  £s- 
pana. 

JUDAS,  a  cape  or  point  of  the^.  coast  of  the 
island  Newfoundland,  within  the  bay  of  Plai* 
sance. 

JUDERA,  a  small  river  of  the  island  S.  Do* 
minga,  which  rises  in  the  valley  of  Banica,  nuis 
w.  and  turning  to  the  ».  w.  enters  the  Artibonito. 

JUDIO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
meat  of  Maracaibo  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  rises  ii| 
the  settlement  of  Timotes,  between  Truxilio  an(l 
M^rida,  runs  to  that  rhumb,  and  enteis  the  lake  of 
Aforaeaibo  by  the  i.  side. 

JuDio,  a  bay  on  the  a.  coast  of  the  islaiid  Sv: 
Domingo,  of  the  o.  head,  and  territory  qf  tho 
French,  on  the  side  of  Dry  bay. 

JUDIOS,  Los,  a  settlement  of  the  province  ai¥| 
government  of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  Dutch,  or  in  the  colony  of  Surinam,  on  th^ 
skirt  of  a  mountain,  and  by  the  side,  and  atthe^ 
source  of  the  river  Surinam,  on  an  extensivQ 
Ucamra  called  Sahara  de  Judios. 

[JUDITH  Point,  the  s.  eastermost  point  of 
Rhode  Island  state,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Washington  county,  in  South  Kingston  town^ 
ship.! 

[JUDOSA  Bay,  in  Louisiana,  lies  in  the  n.  9« 
corner  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  A  chain  of  islandfs 
form  a  communication  between  it  $.  i&.  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's bay.] 

JuDosA,  a  settlement  qf  Indians,  of  the  pro* 
vince  and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  li!$t 
pana. 

JUITO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ostotipac  in 
Nueva  Espana;  situate  near  the  coast  of  the  ^. 
sea. 

JULCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corw 
regimienlo  of  Xauxa  in  Peru. 

JULCAMARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Peru.  In  its  dis- 
trict are  some  silver  mines,  which  are  worked, 
though  to  little  profit. 

JULi,  a   large,    beautiful,   and  well-peopled 
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settlement  of  the  province  and  rorregimiento  of 
La  Paz  in  Peru,  near  thelakeof  Cliuciiito,  and  on 
this  account  of  an  nnhealth  v  climate.  The  na- 
tives suffer  much  from  bad  sight.  It  has  four 
very  good  churches,  \vbich  are,  Jerusalem,  San 
Pedro,  San  Juan  de  liCfran,  and  Santa  Maria  la 
Mayor :  the  second  of  these  is  the  principal,  and 
to  it  is  contiguous  a  beautiful  college  ivhich  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits,  the  parish  priests  of  the 
settlement,  i¥ith  an  hospital  provided  with  all  ne- 
cessaries. 

JULIACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Lampa  in  Peru. 

JULIAN,  S.  a  large  and  commodious  Ixiy  on 
the  coast  lying  between  the  river  Plata  and  the 
straits  of  Magellan;  in  lat  49^  s.  between  the 
capes  Lookout  and  Barreras. 

Jdliav,  S.  a  point  of  the  above  coast,  .which 
is  also  called  Cape  Fourchu. 

Julian,  S.  a  port  on  the  e.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, -between  the  bay  of  Liebres  and  the  island  of 
Tichot. 

[JULIENNE.    SeeNEYBE.] 

[JULIET  Mount,  in  N.  America,  lies  on  the 
ft.  side  of  Illinois  river,  opposite  the  place  where 
that  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Theakiki 
and  Plein  rivers.  The  middle  of  mount  Juliet  is 
in  lat,  42°  5'  n.  Lona^.  88°  44'  w.  from  London.] 
•  JULINES,  a  settlement  and  garrison  of  the 

5 rovince  and  government  of  Coaguila  in  theking- 
om  of  Nueva  V izcaya,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Conchos. 

JULQUILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  torregifniento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  tne  curacy  of  Pativiica  in  the  province 
of  Santa. 

JULUMITO  Y  Chucmt,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Popaydn  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

JUMATA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  e. 

[JUMPING  Point.  See  Navesink  Har- 
bour.l 

JUNCAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile;  situate  near  the  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name. 

JuNCAL,  another  settlement,  with  the  distinctive 
title  of  Alto,  in  the  same  province  and  kingdom  as 
the  former,  and  at  the  source  of  the  above  river. 
On  the  opposite  side,  not  far  from  the  shore,  are 
V>me  large  pastures  oi  vicunas, 

JuNCAL.  The  aforesaid  river  runs  w.  and  en- 
ters the  sea,  although  frequently  so  dry  as  not  to 
ssacb  it« 
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JrKCATi,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  same  pro* 
vince,  in  lat.  25^  42'. 

JuNCAL,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Venezuela,  near  the  river  Guarico,  and  ». 
of  the  sierra  of  Carrizal. 

J  UNCOS,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  nation  of 
Indians,  of  the  kin^om  of  Chile,  allies  of  the 
Araucanos.  They  live  in  the  territory  which  has 
to  the  n.  the  river  Bueno,  and  to  the  s.  the  island 
of  Chiloe.  They  infest  the  country,  and  render  a 
voyage  to  Chiloe  impracticable. 

J  UN  DA  BE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Kejnode 
Grannda;  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  in  the  part 
which  enters  the  Cauca. 

JuNDABE.  The  aforesaid  river  rises  in  (be 
valley  of  Curume,  runs  e.  inclining  a  little  to 5. 
and  enters  the  Cauca. 

JUNDIAYO,  or  JuNDiAi,  a  small  river  of  tic 
province  and  captainship  of  S.  Vicente  in  Brazil.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  coast,  runs  w»  and 
enters  the  Harihambu  or  Tiete,  between  those  of 
Joquiri  and  Capivari. 

JUNIPER,  a  small  river  of  the  prorince  and 
colony  of  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Halifax, 
whicn  runse.  and  enters  the  Meherin. 

[JUNIUS,  a  military  township  in  New  York 
state,  bounded  n.  by  Galen,  and  s,  by  Romalus.J 

[Jui«ius  Creek,  a>i.  branch  of  the  Little  Kan* 
haway,  which  interlocks  with  the  w.  waters  of 
Monongahela  river,  and  which  may  one  day  admit 
a  shorter  passage  from  the  latter  into  the  Ohio. 
See  Little  Kanhaway.] 

JUNTA,  or  Junction  of  the  Bivers  of  San 
Pedro  and  of  Mdipillaj  a  settlement  of  the  wis- 
sions  held  by  the  monks  of  S.  Francisco,  in  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Acaponeta,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espana. 

JUNTAS,  San  Onofre  de  las,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Antioquia  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  tbc 
shore  of  the  river  S.  Agustin. 

Juntas,  another,  with  the  addition  De  Io6 
Rios,  in  the  missions  held  by  the  order  of  S.Fran- 
Cisco  in  Nuevo  Mexico.     Founded  in  1600. 

Juntas,  another,  in  the  province  andbisbop- 
ric  of  Ostimuri. 

Juntas,  a  river  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  and  kingdom  ot 
Quito.  It  rises  if.  of  the  city  of  Loxa^  and  ran* 
e.  collecting  the  waters  of  several  others,  throu^n 
a  great  space  of  territory,  and  then,  changing  i» 
name  to  Santiago,  enters  the  Maraiion,  opposiv 
the  city  of  Santiago  de  las  Montaoas. 
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JUNUILLA,  a  setHement  c^tbe  proTince  and 
eonegimienio  of  Chacbapoyas  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacj  of  Chisquilla. 

JUQUILA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Xicaj&n  in 
Nuera  Espana.  It  is  of  a  cpld  and  moist  tempe- 
rature, contains  five  fiimiiies  of  Spaniards,  and 
120  of  Indians/  and  is  SO  leagues  w.  of  its  capi- 
tal. 

JuQtJiiiA,  another  settlement  and  bead  settle- 
ment, of  the  dbtrict  of  the  same  kingdom,  in  the 
o/co/c/ia  iRoyor  of  Villalta.  It  contains  100  fami- 
lies of  Incuans,  and  is  seven  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

JUQUIRI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  vrhich  rises 
in  the  mountains  near  the  coast,  runs  nearly  due 
w»  and  enters  the  Harihambu  or  Tiete* 

JURA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  r^r- 
regimiento  of  Porco  in  Peru. 

JURAENA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of 
the  Portuguese,  n.  of  the  road  leading  to  Villaboa, 
runs  e.  and  then  turns  its  course  to  n.  which  it  fol- 
lows for  many  leagues. 

JURBO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena,  in  the  district  of  Sinu,  which 
runs  w,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Darien. 

JURIES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  its  name,  the  same  beingpart  of  Tu- 
cumfin  in  Peru ;  bounded  w.  s. «;.  by  the  province 
of  Chicas.    See  Tucuman. 

JURUBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guaroachuco  in  Peru,  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  curacy  of  Estan- 
cias  is  divided. 

[JURUYO.    See  Mexico.! 

JUSTLAHUACA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcalAa 
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mayor  of  Nueva  Espafia,  producing  nothing  but 
wheat,  maize^  seed,  fruits,  and  some  goats,  in 
the  flesh  of  which  the  trade  consists.  It  has  seven 
settlements,  which  are  head  settlements  of  dis* 
tricts. 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  its  name,  of  an 
hot  temperature,  containing  175  families  of  In- 
dians, including  those  of  five  small  settlements  or 
wards  of  its  district.  It  is  40  leagues  s,  e.  of 
Mexico,  in  long.  275°  40'.  Lat.  18°.  The  set- 
tlements of  its  jurisdiction  are  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowins: : 


San  Aliguel, 
San  Juan, 
Santiago, 
Santa  Catalina, 
San  Martin, 
Ixpaltepec, 
Tepejcillo, 
Tlacotep£c, 
.  Chavico, 
Mistep^c, 
TepIetatongOj 


Santa  Maria, 
Santiago,  2, 
San  Juan,  2, 
TecomazUahuaca, 
San  Francisco, 
San  Martin,  2, 
San  Mateo, 
Santiago,  3, 
Zuchiquilatzan, 
San  Juan,  S, 
Tilapan. 


San  Lucas, 

JUYACAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  ot  Truxillo  in  Peru,  founded  in  a 
ravine  of  the  valley  of  Virii,  six  leagues  from  the 
settlement  of  San  Pedro. 

J  UZ ANT  LA,  a  settlement  and  bead  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Maravatio 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  S4  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  IS  leagues  e.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

JUZIA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cqp- 
tainship  of  llheos  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the  coast, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Duna 
and  Patiba. 
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[jVAATS'  Baanj  in  New  York  state,  lies  on 


5. 


the  «?•  bank  of  Hudson's  river,  seven  miles 
from  Kaats*  Kill,  and  15  n.  of  Kingston.! 

[Kaats'  Kill,  or  Catskill,  a  small  village 

of  So  or  40  houses  and  stores,  in  the  state  of  New 

York ;  situated  on  the  w,  side  of  Katskill  river, 

'  eight  miles  s.  w.  of  Hudson  city,  and  94  n.  of  New 

'  York.    It  has  the  appearance  of  a  thriving  place. 


and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  buildings  on  a 
marshy  point  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  for  the 
advantage  of  deeper  water ;  the  creek  on  which  the 
stores  now  stand  being  too  shallow.  The  town- 
ship of  this  name  contains  1980  inhabitants,  of 
whom  343  are  electors,  and  305  slaves.] 

[Kaats'  Kill,  a  creek  on  which  stands  the 
above  town*] 
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[Kaats*  Kill  Mountains,  in  the  vieiirity  rf 
the  above  town,  on  <he  w.  bank  of  Hudson's  river; 
-tvhich  make  a  majestic  appearance.  These  are 
the  first  part  of  the  chain  of  mountains  called  €he 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains.] 
'  [kAHPWNWOLOHALE,  the  prinoipri  yil. 
iageofthe  Oneida  Indians,  m  which  is  Oneida 
'^»stle,  about  90  miles  s,  of  t0.  from  Wfaitestown, 
and  IS  w.  of  Paris.  There  is  "but  one  framed 
bouse  in  this  village.  Their  habitations  are  but  a 
'small  improvement  upon  the  ancient  wigwams'; 
and  are  scattered  sparsely  throughout  an  enclo- 
sure of  several  miles  in  circumference^  within 
which  they  keep  their  cattle,  horses,  and  swine, 
and  without,    plant    their  corn  and    sow    their 

grain.3 

[KAHOKIA.    See  Cahokia.] 

KALLI,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  fiarba- 
does,  in  the  parish  and  district  of  Santiago,  near 
the  w.  coast. 

[KAMTSCHATKA  Sea  lies  between  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  America.  In  Lat.  66^  n.  th^ 
are  separated  by  a  strait  only  18  miles  wide.  Cap- 
,  tain  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage,  has  established  tne 
certainty  of  this  near  approximation  of  the  con- 
tinents beyond  a  doubt ;  and  tliat  the  inhabitants 
of  each  continent  are  similar,  and  frequently  pass 
and  repass  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the 
other.  From  these  and  other  circumstances  it  is 
'  rendered  highly  probably  that  America  was  first 
peopled  from  the  n.  e.  parts  of  Asia.  But  since 
the  £squimaux  Indians  are  ^manifestly  a  separate 
species  of  men,  and  bear  a  near  resemblance  to 
'  Ihc  n.  Europeans,  it  is  believed  that  the  Esqui- 
maux Indians  emigrated  from  the  n.  w.  parts  of 
Jgurope.l 

KANATINOS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Louisiana;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Trinidad,  in  the  road  which 
leads  to  Nuevo  Mexico, 

[KANAWA,  or  Kanhawa,  a  large  mountain- 
ous county  on  the  a^.  line  of  Virginia,  having  the 
Ohio  river  on  the  n.  w.  and  Kentucky  w.  The 
population  of  this  county  is  included  in  Green 
Briar,  being  6015  inhabitants,  including  319  slaves. 
About  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Elk  river 
in  this  county,  is  a  burning  spring,  capacious 
'  enough  to  hold  40  gallons.  A  bituounous  vapour 
constantly  issues. from  it,  which  agitatiqg  the  sand 
around  it,  gives  it  the  appeanuice  of  a  Jboiliog 
apring.  On  pceseatin^  a  torch  within  iS  or  90 
inohesof  the  mouth,  it  flames  up  in  a  coliinm, 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  about  18  iocb^ 
diameter,  and  .which  ^om^imes  burns  SO  miputes, 
and  at  other  times  has  continued  ihife  lO^^b.   -iSf* 
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nend  Clarke  kindled  tlK  vlapaur,  Atid  about  it  an 
bour,  and  Mt  it  burning.] 

[KANA  WAGERES,  an  Indian  viHage  m  the 
V.  side  of  Geaessee  rivter,  fibar  milfis  w.  s.  w.  of 
flaittiord,  in  the  Genesaee  conntrir^  ia  New 
¥ork.] 

[KANHAWAY,  GecAT^a  lirer  of  y ii^ia, 
-of  considerable  note  for  the  iertiliiy  of  ds  knids, 
and  still  more  as  leading  towards  the  head  wakn 
of  James's  river.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  its 
great  and  RmnenMiBra]BidswlHadmitafliayigal!ion, 
-Mt  at  an  eKpenee  to  whidi  it  wiU  tequive  ages  to 
render  Its  inhabitants  equal.  The  ffe^H  obstado 
begin  at  what  are  called  the  Great  falls,  90  mifas 
above  the  mouth,  below  nrhidi  iue  oAj  five  or  six 
xapids,  and  tbese  passaUe  witih  some  ^Uicritg 
jeven  at  low  water.  From  the  falls  to  tlie  inoum 
of  Green  Briar  is  100  mles.  It  is  S80  jmAs  wide 
at  its  mouth.  The  head  waters  of  this  river  are 
in  the  id.  part  of  N.  Carolina,  in  the  most  .r.rid|^ 
of  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  .mountains,  and  17. 
of  the  36tn  deg.  of  lat.  Its  head  branches  eacirc^ 
those  of  4he  Holstoo,  from  which  they  are  se|a* 
rated  by  the  Iron  mountain,  through  which  it 
passes  10  miles  above  the  lead  mines.  About  490 
miles  from  Little  river  it  .receives  Cteen  Briar 
river  from  the  e.  which  is  the  oidy  jconsiderable 
tributary  stream  -in  all  that  diatanoe.  About  40 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Green  -Briar  river,  in 
Virginia,  in  the  Kaahawsiy ,  is  a  reataifLobie  caUi- 
ract.  A  large  roek,  a  little  devated  in  the  mid- 
dle, crosses  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which  the 
water  shoots,  and  falls  about  50  feet  ^rpeodjcn- 
larly,  except  at  one  side,  wher«  the  descent  .is  more 
gradual.  Tlie  Great  Kanhaway  is  196  miles  be- 
low Pittsburgh,  and  is  navigable  most  of  the  year; 
and  a  waggon  road  may  be  made  through  the 
mountain  which  occasions  the  falls,  and  by  a  port- 
age of  a  few  miles  only,  a  communication  may  be 
had  between  the  waters  of  Great  Kanhaway  and 
Ohio,  and  those  of  James's  river  in  Virginia. 
Down  this  river  great  quantities  of  goods  are  con- 
veyed up  the  Kentucky  river,  others  on  horseback 
or  in  waggons  to  the  settled  part,  and  sold,  cm  an 
average,  at  100  per  cent,  advance.  See  SuLPHua 
Spring.] 

[Kanhaway,  Little,  a  small  navieable  river 
of  Virginia,  which  is  150  yar^B  wufe  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  nav^able  10  miles  only.  Perhaps 
its  If.  branch,  called  Junius  Creek,  whidi  inter- 
locks with  the  w.  waters  of  Monon£[ahela,  may  one 
day  admit  a  shorter  passage  from  Aelatterinto  the 
Obip.] 

[KaNZAS.  The  limits  pf  the  country  these  la- 
4imi^im»B^^mf9n*    ;rhe;^<UMti7  in  which 


ibey  mside,  and  from  thence  to  the  Mii^inri,  isr « 
deliglUi'ul  one,  and  geaerally  well  watered  i  and 
covered  vfiih  exceUent  timber..  They  hunt  to  the 
upper  part  of  J^aozas  and  Arkaazas  rivers.  Tbeir 
Irade  maj  be  expected  to  iacrease  vith  proper  ma^ 
nagiemoBt.  At  pceseot  thej  are  a  dissolute,  law- 
less hand  itti  ;  freqiieotly  pluoder  tbeir  traders,  and 
coiBnut  depredatio#6  on  persoos .ascending  and  d&- 
^ceading  the  Missouri  river  :  population  rather  ia- 
^reaaing.  Thfise  people,  as  well  as  the  iGreat  and 
.X/ittle  Osages,  are  stationary  at  tlieir  villages^ 
from  about  the  15th  of  March  to  1i\e  15th  of  May, 
.find  i^aio  from  the  15th  of  Augvat  to  the  15th  of 
October :  tlie  rest  of  the  year  is  appropriated  to 
buating.    They  cultivate  corn^  .&c. ] 

KAVXAa^  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
xeriua^QuC  as  the  iormer  settlements.  It  runs  e.  and 
.enters  tlie  Missouri. 

KAOVlNOGAMlCH,alake  of  Canada,  form- 
^  of  a  river  which  runs  s.  w.  and  enters  that  of 
Utaoas. 

KAO VIS,  a  small  island  of  the  river  S.  Law- 
rence iu  Canada ;  Jbetweea  the  rivers  S.  Margarite 
.and  Trinidad. 

K  A  FPAS,  a  tribe  of  sava^  Indians  of  the  na- 
tion of  the  Illinois,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Louisiana,  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Mis* 
fiissippi  they  were  very  numerous  ;  and  their  set- 
.tlement  is  opposite  the  possessions  conceded  to 
Mr.  Law,  and  belonging  to  the  French  company. 
To  this  establii$hrnent  9000  Palatines  were  destined ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  not  in  all 
Louisiana  a  tract  of  country  more  advantageous 
for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  grain  ana  pas- 
tures for  breeding  cattle,  although  the  aforesaid 
Law,  and  the  rest  of  the  colonists,  had  not  the  as 
sistance  necessary  to  put  their  settlement  in  a  flou- 
xisliiug  condition. 

[KAIIATUNK,  or  Cabytunk,  a  plantation  in 
Lincoln  county,  district  of  Maine  ;  consisting  of 
about  20  families,  or  103  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
uppermost  on  Kennebeck  river,  14  miles  n.  of 
Brookfield.l 

KAROVii  a  river  of  the  province  of  Guayana, 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It  is  small, 
and  enters  the  Oyapoco. 

[KASKASKIAS  Village  lies  on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  N.  W.  Territory,  opposite 
.Old  fort.  It  contains  80  houses,  many  of  them 
well  huilt;  several  of  stone,  with  gardens,  and 
large  lots  adjoining*  About  20  years  ago  it  con- 
tained about  500  whites^  and  between  4  and  500 
Negroes.  The  former  have  large  stpcka  of  black 
cattle,  swine^  z&c.Q 
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'  [KA6KA9iiLiA8,  an  Indian  nation,  near  the  river 
of  that  name  in  the  N.  W.  Territory.  They  can 
furnish  250  warriors.  Three  miles  n.  of  Kaskas- 
kias  is  a  village  of  Illinois  Indians,  of  the  Kaskas- 
kias  tribe,  containing  about  210  persons,  and  6P 
warriors.  They  were  formerly  brave  and  warlike, 
but  are  now  degenerated  and  debauched.  At  the 
late  peace  the  United  States  granted  them  a  sum  of 
money  in  hand,  and  became  bound  to  pay  them 
jSOO  dollars  a  year  for  ever.] 

[Kaskaskias,  a  river  in  the  N.W.  Territory, 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  ISO  miles.  Its  course 
b  5.  5.  w.  and  near  its  mouth  it  turns  to  the  5.  s.  ^. 
and  flows  into  the  Mississippi  river,  46  miles  from 
the  Illinois.  It  runs  through  a  rich  country, 
abounding  in  extensive  natural  meadows,  and  num- 
berless herds  of  bufialo,  deer,  &c.  High  grounds 
lie  along  the  e.  side  of  the  river,  the  banks  being 
composed  of  lime-stone  and  free-stone,  and  ace 
from  100  to  ISO  feet  high,  divided  in  many  places 
by  deep  cavities,  through  which  many  small  rivu- 
lets pass  before  tne^  fall  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
sides  of  these  hills,  fronting  the  river,  are  in  many 
places  perpendicular,  and  appear  like  solid  pieces 
of  masonry,  of  various  colours,  figures,  andsi^s.1 

[KASKASKUNK,  a  town  of  the  Delawares,  be- 
tween  Great  Bever  creek  and  Alleghany  riyer,  in 
Pennsylvania.  Here  the  Moravian  missionaries 
had  a  settlement.    It  is  40  miles  n.  of  Pittsburgh.] 

[KASKlNOMPA,  a  small  river  which  runs  »• 
into  the  Mississippi,  from  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
in  lat.  3jS^  45'  n.  On  the  it.  side  of  its  mouth  is 
an  iron  mine.     See  Rbblfoot.1 

fKATERS  Kill,  a  w.  branch  of  Kaats* 
Kill,  in  New  York  state.] 

[KATHTIPPACAMUNCK,  an  Indian  village, 
situated  on  the  n.  side  of  Wabash  river,  at  tl|e 
mouth  of  Uippacanoe  creek,  and  about  90  miles 
above  the  Lower  Weau  towns.  In  1791,  before  its 
destruction  by  Grenerals  Scott  and  Wilkinson,  it 
contained  190  houses,  80  of  which  were  shingle^ 
roofed.  The  best  houses  belonged  to  the  French 
traders.  The  gardens  and  improvements  round 
were  delightful.  There  was  a  tarem  with  cellars, 
bar,  public  and  private  rooms;  and  the  whole 
marked  no  small  degree  of  order  and  civilizationr] 

KATSKILL,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  New  York,  which  runs  «•  e.  and 
enters  the  Hudson. 

[KAWAKUSICA,  or  Kowsaki,  a  lake  in  the 
dktrict  of  Maine ;  laid  down  in  late  maps  as  the 
head  of  Passamaquoddy  river.] 

[KAYADAROSSORA  Creek,  in  New  York 
state,  about  13  miles  o.  of  the  confluence  of  Fish 
creek  and  Hudson's  river«   The  celebrated  spriiq;s 
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of  Saratoga^  eight  or  nine  in  number,  are  sitoaled 
on  the  margin  of  a  marsh  formed  by  a  branch  of 
this  creek.  See  Sabatoga.  Also  the  name  of  a 
tract  of  land  in  Saratoga  countv,  New  York, 
^bounded  by  the  town  of  Shenectady.] 

[KAY'S  Island,  on  the  n.  w,  coast  of  America, 
lies  in  lat.  59°  49'  n.  Long.  216°  58'  e.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  island  Captain  Cook  dis- 
•covered  several  other  islands.] 

KECOWI,  a  settlement  ot  Indians  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, where  the  English  have  a  fort  and  establish- 
ment for  their  commerce,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Chunacansti. 

KEDASKEEG,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Sn^adahock,  where  the  English  have 
a  fort  and  establishment  for  their  commerce  on  the 
fhore  of  the  river  Pedi. 

[KEENE,  a  post-town  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Cheshire  county. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1753,  and  contained  in 
1775,  756,  and  in  1790,  1314  inhabitants.  It  is 
14  miles  from  Walpole,  65  w.  of  Portsmouth,  and 
66  w.  a),  from  Boston.     Lat.  42°  55'  «.] 

KEIS,  a  small  island  of  the  Lucayas ;  one  of 
those  which  form  the  channel  of  Bahama ;  s.  of 
the  island  of  Biroini. 

KELLE  Y,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes. 

KEN,  New,  a  county  of  the  province  and  colo- 
ny of  Yirginia. 

KENASTEGUNE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  New  York ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Mohawks. 

KENDERHOOK,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  colony  as  the  former  settlement.  It  rises  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  runs  s.  to,  and  enters 
the  Hudson. 

Kenderhoor,  a  settlement  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, one  mile  e,  of  the  river  Hudson,  4w.  e.  of 
Lunenburg,  10  n.  of  Livington,  and  35  of 
Kin<rston. 

KENDRICK,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina,  in 
the  district  of  Hyde.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea 
in  tlie  strait  of  Alberraarle. 

[Kendrick's  Island  formsthe  w.  side  of  Nootka 
sound,  into  which  you  may  enter  from  the  w.  by 
Massachusetts  sound,  along  the  n.  side  of  the 
island.] 

[KENNEBECK,  next  to  Penobscot,  is  the 
finest  river  in  the  district  of  Maine.  Three  miles 
from  the  chops,  Swan  island,  seven  miles  long, 
divides  the  waters  of  the  river.  The  waters  on 
'  both  sides  of  it  arc  navigable;  but  the  channel  on 
the  e.  side  of  it  is  mostly  used.  Thirty-eight  miles 
from  the  sea  is  the  island  Nahunkeag,  which  sig- 
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nifies  the  land  where  eels  are  taken.    Within  three 
miles  of  this  island,  a  small  river,  coming  w.  from 
ponds  which  are  in  the  town  of  Winthrop,  mns 
mto  the  Kennebeck,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Cobbeseconte,  called  by  the  Indians  Cobbissecon- 
teag,  which  in  their  bmgui^e  signifies  the  place 
where  sturgeon  are  taken.     Six  miles  further  up 
the  river  we  find  the  head  of  the  navigable  waters. 
This  is  a  bason  46  miles  from  the  sea,  and  very 
commodious  for  the  anchoring  of  vessels.     On  the 
e.  bank  of  the  small  fall  which  terminates  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Kennebeck,  is  fort  Western,  which 
was  erected  in  the  year  1759.    From  that  fort  to 
Taconnet  fall  is  18  miles.    This  is  a  great  611  of 
water,  and  on  the  bank  of  it,  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
river,  is  fort  Halifax,  erected  in  1754,  and  situated 
on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  conflaence  of 
the  Sebastacook  with  the  Kennebeck,  by  which 
the  latter  is  increase  one-third  in  size.     The  Se- 
bastacook comes  from  lakes  nearly  n.  from  ite 
mouth ;  and  in  its  windings  receives  brooks  and 
small  rivers,  for  the  space  of  150  miles.    Thirty 
miles  above  fort  Halifax,  as  the  river  runs,  the 
stream  called  Sandy  river  flows  into  the  Kenne- 
beck, at  the  point  where  the  ancient  town  of  Nor« 
ridgewock  stood :  40  miles  or  somewhat  further  up, 
the  iCennebeck  takes  a  s.  w.  course.  The  Kennebeck 
turning  again  w.  receives  the  e.  branch  50  miles 
from  Norridgewock.      The  main  branch  of  the 
Kennebeck,  winding  into  the  wilderness,  forms  se- 
veral carrying-places,  one  of  which,  called  the 
Great  Carrying-place,  is  five  miles  across,  and  the 
river's  course  gives  a  distance  of  35  miles,  for  that 
which  is  gained  by  five  on  the  dry  land.    At  about 
100  miles  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  e.  branch, 
the  source  of  the  main  or  w.  branch  of  the  Kenne- 
beck is  found  extended  a  great  distance  along  the 
side  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  carries  the  waters 
from  the  high  lands  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  There 
are  no  lakes,  but  a  few  small  ponds  and  morasses 
at  the  source  of  this  bmnch.     The  carrying-place 
from  boatable  waters  in  it  to  beatable  waters  in  the 
river  Chaudiere,  is  only  five  miles  over.     The  c. 
branch  of  the  Kennebeck,  which  unites  with  theotber 
above  Norridgewock,  issues  from  a  body  of  waters 
which  lie  m  about  SO  miles  from  the  confluence  of 
the  two  branches.     These  waters  are  called  Moose 
Pond  or  Moose  Lake.  The  sides  of  the  lake  are  so 
crooked  that  the  body  of  waters  has  an  irregular 
figure  ;  but  the  lake  contains  three  times  as  much 
water  as  is  found  in  lake  George.    There  are  very 
high  mountains  to  the    n.  and   w.  of  th^  lake, 
and  from  these  the  waters  run  by  many  channels 
to  the  St.   Lawrence.     The  Kennebeck  affords 
great  quantities  of  lumber^  and  is  inhabited  at  dif- 
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ferent  seasons  by  several  species  of  valuable  fish, 
Salmon  and  sturgeon  are  taken  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  shad  and  alewives  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  necessitous  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  river  forms  the  nearest  sea-port  for  the  people 
on  Ihe  upper  part  of  the  river  Connecticut.  From 
the  Upper  Cohos  or  Coos,  on  the  latter  river  to 
the  tide-water  in  Kennebeck,  is  90  measured 
miles.] 

[KENNEBUNK,  the  Indian  name  of  the  place 
since  called  Wells,  district  of  Maine,  about  17 
miles  It.  e.  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.! 

[Kennebunk,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Maine, 
having  a  good  harbour  at  its  mouth,  from  whence 
Ijrreat  quantities  of  lumber  are  shipped  for  a  market. 
There  the  lumber  of  Mousom  is  shipped  at  pre- 
sent. This  river  divides  the  townships  of  Wells 
and  Arundel.  It  runs  a  short  course,  and  empties 
into  the  sea  between  cape  Porpoise  and  cape  Ned- 
dick.     See  Kennebunk,  and  Wells.] 

[KENNET,  a  township  in  Chester  county^ 
Pennsylvania.] 

[KENNOMICK,  Great,  a  navigable  river 
.  of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  cmptving  into  the  s.  end 
of  lake  Michigan,  about  lat-  42^  8'  n.  The  wa- 
ters of  this  river  communicate,  by  a  portage  of  30 
yards,  with  Little  Kennomick,  a  short  river  which 
runs  n.  e.  into  the  lake.] 

[KENSINGTON,  a  township  in  Rockingham 
county.  New  Hampshire,  about  three  miles  s.  of 
Exeter, ninen.of Newbury-port,and  l4fromPorts- 
mouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1737.  In  1775 
it  contained  797,  and  in  1790,  800  inhabitants.] 

[KENT,  a  county  of  Maryland,  on  tlie  e.  shore 
of  Chesapeak  bay,  bounded  e.  by  Newcastle,  and 
part  of  Kent  county,  Delaware,  and  w.  by  Chesa- 
peak bay.  It  is  about  32  miles  long  and  13 
broad,  and  contains  12,836  inhabitants,  including 
6435  slaves.     Chief  town,  Chester.] 

[Kent,  a  county  of  Rhode  island,  lyings,  of 
Providence  county,  on  the  w.  side  of  Narraganset 
bay.  It  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth, 
and  is  divided  into  four  townships.  It  contains 
8785  inhabitants,  including  63  slaves.} 

[Kent,  the  middle  of  tlie  three  counties  of  De- 
laware. It  is  40  miles  from  if.  to  s,  and  S6  from 
e.  tow.  and  contains  18,920  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 2300  slaves.  The  lands  in  Kent  county  are 
esteemed  the  richest  in  tl>e  state.  It  is  well  wa- 
tered by  several  small  streams  that  empty  into  the 
Delaware.    Chief  town,  Dover.] 

)'Kent,  an  island  in  Queen  Ann's  county,  Ma- 
and,  and  the  largest  in  Chesapeak  bay.    It  is 
12  miles  from  n.  to  s.  and  six  in  breadth.] 
£K&NT2  a  township  in  Litchfield  county^  Coa- 
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necticut,  bordering  on  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
eight  or  10  miles  w.  of  Litchfield.] 

[KENTUCKY,  a  very  croaked  river  in  the 
stale  of  its  name,  which  after  a  geaeral/?.  w,  course 
of  200  miles,  falb  into  the  Ohio,  in  lat.  SB""  20'  n^ 
It  is  sometimes  called  Cuttawa.  Its  source  is  in 
the  Laurel  mountains,  and  it  interlocks  with  Lick* 
iug  river.  Its  mouth  is  77  miles  above  the  Rapids,, 
and  626  below  Pittsburg.  Its  mouth  is  250  yards- 
wide,  and  the  river  is  navigable  ISO  miles;  the 
current  is  considerably  rapid,  the  banks  being 
high  and  rocky.  It  is  said  black-lead  mines- 
have  been  found  on  the  head  waters  of  this  river. 
Little  Kentucky  river  is  25  yards  wide,  and  three 
miles  XD.  of  Kentucky  river.l 

[Kentucky,  one  of  the  united  States  of  Ame- 
rica, bounded  n.  w.  by  the  river  Ohio,  w.  by  the 
Mississippi, 5.  by  Tennessee  state,  e.  by  S  mdy  rivec 
and  the  Great  Laurel  mountains.     It  lies  between 
lat.  SG""  3(y  and  38°  45'  n.  and  between  long.  8 1°  50' 
and  80^  lO'  w, ;  about  350  miles  long  and    134 
broad,  and  contains  about  50,000  square  .miles. 
It  is  divided  into  14  counties,  viz.  «fefierson.  Fay* 
ette,  Bourbon,  Mercer,  Nelson,   Maddison,  Lin* 
coin,    Woodford,    Mason,   Washington,  Clark, 
Scott,  Logan,  and   Franklin.    By  the  census  of 
1810,  the  population  of  this  state  amounted  to 
406,511  souls,  and  by  the  former  census  to  only 
73,677,  of  whom  1^2,430  were  slaves.     In  tliis 
state  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Ashe,  millions  of 
acres,  called  barrefu^  altogether  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation from  want  of  water.     Of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  state  Mr.  Ashe  exhibits  a  very  disagreeable 
picture;  charging  them  with  ferocity,  boisterous* 
uess,  and  coarse  debauchery. 

The  river  Ohio  washes  the  72.  w.  side  of  Ken* 
tucky,  in  its  whole  extent.     Its  principal  branches 
which  water  this  fertile  tract  of  country,  are  Sandy, 
Licking,  Kentucky,   Salt,  Green,  and  Cumber- 
land rivers.     These  again  branch  in  various  di- 
rections into  rivulets  of  diflerent  magnitudes,  fer* 
tilizing  the  country  in  all  its  parts.     The  springs 
and  streams  lessen  in   June,   and  continue  low, 
hindering  navigation,  until  November,  when  the 
autumnal  rains  swell  the  rivers,  and  replenish  the 
whole  country  with  water.  At  the  bottoms  of  these 
water-courses  the  lime-stone  rock,  which  is  com* 
men  in  this  country,  appears  of  a  greyish  colour; 
and  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  its  natural 
state,  it  looks  like  brown  free-stone.     On  the  banks 
of  these  rivers  and  rivulets,  this  stone  has  the  aj)*  . 
pearance  of  fine  marble,  being  of  the  siime  texture^ 
and  is  found  in  the  greatest  plenty.    After  heavy 
rains,  the  waters  in  the  rivers  rise  between  the  high 
lime-stone  banks  from  10  to  30  feet.    There  are 
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[fire  noted  salt-springs  orlicksintbisconntrj,  vis. 
the  Higher  and  liower  Blue  springs,  the  Big  Bone 
lick,  Drinnon's  lick,  and  Bullet's  lick,  at  Saltsbarg^ 
The  last  of  these  licks  has  supplied  this  country 
and  Cumberland  with  salt,  at  three  dolls.  33  cents, 
a  bushel,  and  some  is  exported  to  the  Illinois 
country.  The  method  of  procuring  water  from 
these  licks,  is  by  sinking  wells  from  30  to  40  feet 
deep,  which  yield  water  more  strongly  impreg' 
nated  with  salt  than  the  water  from  the  sea. 

This  whole  country,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  dis 
covered,  lies  upon  a  bed  of  lime-stone,  which  in 
£;eneral  is  about  six  feet  below  the  surface,  except 
in  the  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  much  thinner.    A 
tract  of  about  20  miles  wide,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  is  hilly,  broken  land,  interspersed  with 
many  fertile  spots.     The  rest  of  the  country  is 
agreeably  uneven,  gently  ascending  and  descend- 
ing at  no  great  distances.     The  angles  of  ascent 
are  from  SP  to  S4^,  and  sometimes  more.    The  vaU 
leys  in  common  are  very  narrow,  and  the  soil  in 
them  is  very  thin,  and  of  an  inferior  quality ;  and 
that  along  the  ascending  ground  is  frequently  not 
much  better ;  for  where  you  see  a  tree  blown  up 
you  find  the  roots  clinging  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  rock.    The  soil  on  these  agreeable  ascents  (for 
Ihey  cannot  be  called  hills)  is  sufficiently  deep,  as 
is  evident  from  the  size  of.  the  trees.    The  soil  is 
either  black  or  tinged  with  a  lighter  or  deeper  ver* 
milion,   or  is  of  the  colour  of  dark  ashes.     In 
many  places   there  are  appearances  of  potter's 
clay,  and  coal  in  abundance.     The  country  pro- 
mises to  be  well  supplied  with  wholesome  well* 
tasted  water.     In  kelson  county,  ?i.  w.  of  Rolling 
Fork,  a  branch  of  Salt  river,  is  a  tract  of  about 
40  miles  square,  mostly  barren,  interspersed  with 
plains  and  strips  of  good  land,  which  are  advan* 
tageous  situations  for  raising  cattle,  as  the  neigh- 
bouring barrens,  as  they  are  improperly  styled,  are 
covered  with  grass,  and  afford  good  pasturage. 
Thelandsf.  of  Nolincreek,a  branch  of  Green  river, 
are  in  general  of  an  inferior  quality ;  but  the  banks 
of  Green  river  afford  many  desirable  situations. 

Toward  the  head  waters  of  Kentucky  river, 
which  interlock  with  the  waters  of  Cumberland 
and  Sandy  rivers,  and  the  whole  country  e,  and 
5.  as  far  as  the  llolston  river,  is  broken  and  moun- 
tainous ;  and  from  the  description  given  by  hunters, 
it  has  been  much  doubted  whether  it  would  ever 
be  practicable  to  make  a  passable  road  from  Ken- 
tucky across  to  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  on  the 
r.  side  of  the  mountains,  which,  on  a  straight 
line,  is  not  perhaps  more  than  400  miles,  and  the 
way  now  travelled  being  600.  This  doubt,  how- 
ever, is  now  removed,  and  a  company  have  lately 


undertaken  to  cut  a  road  (it  is  thought  a  waggon 
road  may  be  made)  from  Kentncky,  to  pass  by  the 
Sweet,  springs,  in  Virginia ;  thence  to  Winches- 
ter. This  new  road,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  nearly 
SOO  miles  shorter  than  the  one  now  travdied. 

This  country  in  general  is  well  timbered.  Of 
the  natural  growth  which  is  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, we  mav  reckon  the  sugar,  the  co^,  the  * 
5apaw,  the  hackberry,  and  the  cucumber  trees, 
'he  two  last  are  soft  wood,  and  bear  a  fruit  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  cucumber.  The  coffee  tree 
resembles  the  black  oak,  and  bears  a  pod,  which 
encloses  a  seed,  of  which  a  drink  is  made  not  un- 
like coffee.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  honey-lo^ 
cust,  black  mulberry,  wild  cherry,  of  a  large  size; 
the  buck-eye,  an  exceeding  sofl  wood,  and  the 
horse-chesnut  of  £urope.  The  magnolia  bean  a 
beautiful  blossom  of  a  rich  and  exquisite  ftogiaace. 
Such  is  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  floweriog 
shrubs  and  plants  which  grow  spontaneously  in* 
this  country,  that  in  the  proper  season  the  wilder- 
ness appears  in  blossom.  Tne  accounts  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  in  this  country  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, exceeded  belief,  and  probably  baye  beeir 
exaggerated.  That  some  parts  ef  Kentncky,  par*, 
ticularly  the  high  grounds,  are  remarkably  good, 
all  accounts  agree.  The  lands  of  the  first  rate  are 
too  rich  for  wheat,  and  will  producedO  and  GO,  and 
in  some  instances,  it  is  affirmed^  100  bushels  of 

Sood  corn  an  acre.  In  common,  the  land  will  pro* 
uce  30  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye  an  acre.  Barley, 
oats,  flax,  hemp,  and  v^tables  of  all  kinds  com- 
mon in  this  climate,  yield  abundantly.  Cotton  is 
seldom  and  with  difficulty  brought  to  perfection. 
Irish  potatoes  produce  in  abundance ;  sweet  poUn 
toes  are  raised  with  difficulty. 

The  old  Virginia  planters  say,  that  if  the  climate 
does  not  prove  too  moist,  few  soils  known  will 
yield  more  or  better  tobacco.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  climate  is  not  too  moist.  Great 
quantities  of  this  article^  have  been  exported  to 
France  and  Spain,  through  New  Orleans ;  and  it 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Philadelphia  is  a  profit- 
able market  for  the  Kentucky  planters,  notwitb* 
standing  all  the  inconveniences  and  expences  of  re- 
shipment  at  New  Orleans,  under  a  Spanish  go* 
vernment.  What  advantages  then  may  not  this 
country  expect,  since  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  is  now  enjoyed  ? 

In  the  rivers  are  plenty  of  buffalo,  pike,  and 
catfish  of  uncommon  size,  salmon,  mullet,  lock, 

Eerch,  garfish,  eel,  suckers,  sunfish,  &c.    Shod 
ave  not  been  caught  in  tlie  w.  waters. 
Swamps  are  rare  in  Kentucky ;  and  of  coune 
the  repUles  which  they  prod^uce,  such  i|8  snakes,] 
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[frc^,  &c*  are  not  numenms.  The  honey-^bee 
may  be  called  a  domestic  insect,  as  it  is  said  not 
to  be  found  but  in  civilized  countries.  This  is 
confirmed  by  a  saying  Mrhich  is  common  among 
the  Indians,  when  they  see  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the 
woods,  ^^  Well,  brothers,  it  is  time  for  us  to  de« 
camp,  for  the  white  people  are  coming,"  Never- 
theless,  bees,  of  late  years,  have  abounded,  to  their 
amazement,  ^ven  SOO  miles  it.  and  it.  w.  of  the 
Ohio.  The  quadrupeds,  except  the  buffalo,  are 
the  same  as  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  delightful,  some  few 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ponds  and  low 
grounds  excepted.  The  inhabitants  do  not  ex- 
perience the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Snow 
seldom  falls  deep,  or  lies  long.  The  winter, 
which  begins  about  Christmas,  is  never  longer 
than  three  months,  and  is  commonly  but  two,  and 
is  so  mild  as  that  cattle  can  subsist  without  fodder. 

Kentucky  experiences  a  greater  d^ree  of  tem- 
perature than  any  of  the  neighbouring  states; 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  seldom  falling  below 
35  d^.  in  winter,  nor  rising  above  80  deg.  in  sum- 
mer. The  approach  of  the  seasons  is  gradual. 
The  summer  continues  mostly  to  the  middle  of 
October.  The  autumn  or  mild  weather  generally 
continues  until  Christmas,  when  there  is  some 
cold  and  frost  until  February,  when  the  spring  ap- 
proaches ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  March  several 
shrubs  and  trees  begin  to  shoot  forth  their  buds ; 
by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  buck-eye  or  horse- 
chesnut  is  clad  in  summer's  array ;  and  by  the 
middle  of  April  the  foliage  of  Ihe  forests  is  com- 
pletely expanded ;  which  is  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  leaves  are  shot  forth  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland :  and  Cumberland  is  proportionally 
more  temperate  than  N.  Carolina,  as  Kentucky  is 
to  Virginia.  Malt-liquor,  spirits  distilled  from 
corn  and  rye,  and  the  juice  of  the  sugar-tree  mixed 
with  water,  constitute  the  ordinary  beverage  of  the 
country.  Here  are  various  minerals;  as  iron, 
copper,  lead,  sulphur,  nitre,  &c.  Iron-works  are 
in  such  forwardness  as  to  furnish  large  quantities^ 
of  castings. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  while  Kentucky  be- 
longed to  that  state,  made  provision  for  a  college 
in  it,  and  endowed  it  with  very  considerable  lauded 
funds.  The  Rev*  Johi^Tofld  collected,  chiefly 
from  a  number  of  liberaigentlemen  in  England,  a 
very  handsome  library  for  its  use.  This  college, 
of  late,  has  not  flourished ;  and  another  has  been 
established,  and  considerable  funds  collected  for  its 
support.  Schools  are  established  in  the  several 
towns,  and  in  general  regularly  and  handsomely 
supported.    In  this  state  are  two  printing  officesy 
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and  two  weekly  gazettes  pablisbed.  There  are 
erected  a  paper-mill,  oil-mills,  fulling-mills,  saw- 
mills, and  a  great  number  of  valuable  grist-mills. 
Several  valuable  tanneries  have  been  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Their  salt  works 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  ail  their  inha- 
bitants at  a  low  price.  They  make  considerable 
quantities  of  sugar  from  the  sugar-trees. 

The  banks,  or  rather  precipices,  of  Kentucky 
and  Dick's  river,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
natural  curiosities  of  this  country.  Here  the 
astonished  eye  beholds  300  or  400  feet  of  solid 
perpendicular  rock,  in  some  parts  of  the  lime-stone 
kind,  and  in  others  of  fine  while  marble,  curi- 
ously checquered  with  strata  of  astonishing  regu. 
larity.  These  rivers  have  the  appearance  of  deep 
artificial  c^inals.  Their  high  rocky  banks  are 
covered  with  red  cedar  groves. 

Caves  have  been  discovered  in  this  country  of 
several  miles  in  length,  under  a  fine  lime-stone 
rock,  supported  by  curious  arches  and  pillars. 
Springs  tnat  emit  sulphureous  matter  have  been 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  One  is  near 
a  salt  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boons- 
borough.  There  aie  three  springs  or  ponds  of 
bitumen  near  Green  river,  which  do  not  form  a 
stream,  but  empty  themselves  into  a  common  re- 
servoir, and  when  used  in  lamps,  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  best  oil.  Copperas  and  alum  are 
among  the  minerals  of  Kentucky.  Near  Lexington 
are  found  curious  sepulchres  full  of  human  skele- 
tons. It  has  been  asserted  that  a  man  in  or  near 
Lexington,  having  dug  five  or  six  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  came  to  a  large  flat  stone, 
under  which  was  a  well  of  common  depth,  re- 
gularly and  artificially  stoned. 

The  distance  of  Philadelphia,  by  land,  to  Ken- 
tucky is  between  700  and  800  miles ;  from  Balti- 
more nearly  700;  nearly  600  from  Alexandria; 
and  upwards  of  500  from  Richmond.  From  the 
rapids  of  the  Ohio  to  Santa  F6,  is  1000  miles,  and 
from  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  1500.] 

KENTY,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  district 
and  territory- of  the  Iroquees  Indians;  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  this  lake  and  that  of  S.  Leon. 

KENuMMO,  a  small  river  of  Virginia,  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire ;  which  runs  n.  and  enters 
the  Ohio. 

[KEOWE,  or  Keowee,  the  name  given  to  Sa- 
vannah river,  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tugulo, 
the  w,  main  branch.1 

[Keowe,  anciently  a  populous  town  and  terri- 
tory of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  the  n.  easternmost  bxanch  of  Savannah  river. 
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Tke  soil  is  Tery  fertile,  and  the  sdjaoent  hei^ti 
might,  with  littk  expenoe,  be  rendered  almost  im* 
pregnable.  The  fnitlfiil  vale  of  Keowe  is  seven  or 
eight  miks  in  extent,  ivhen  a  high  rid^e  of  hilb 
tehninates  the  vale,  but  opens  again  helow  the 
ridge,  and  continues  10  or  18  miles  down  to  Stnica, 
ana  in  width  one  or  two  miles.  This  was  fonlterly 
one  continued  and  thickly  inhabited  settlement^ 
well  cnlltvated  and  planted.  It  now  exhibits  a 
very  different  spectacle  to  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
once  potent  ClienAees.  Fort  Greorge  formerly 
stood  near  the  old  site  of  Keowe.l 

[KEPLERS,  a  village  in  Berks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Little  Schuylkill  river,  the  n.  branch 
of  Schuylkill  river ;  21  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  Reading, 
and  SS  w.  of  Bethlehem  .l 

[KERISONGAR,  a  lake  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  which  sends  its  waten  to  Penobscot  river.] 

KERK,  a  settlementof  the  province  and  govenw 
Bsent  of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Dutch;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cotica. 

KERSANGO,  a  lake  of  Canada,  on  the  con- 
fines of  New  England.  It  empties  itself  into  the 
river  PenobsiSot. 

[KERSHAW,  a  county  of  Camden  district,  8. 
Carolina,  on  Wateree  river,  whicii  separates  it 
firom  Richland  county.  It  is  35  miles  in  length 
and  90  in  breadth. 1 

[KESIAH.    See  CusHAi  River.] 

KEWOCHE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S.  Cft* 
idina,  on  the  n*  confines. 

[KEYES,  or  Kbvcmies,  are  Indians  who  live 
on  the  e.  bank  of  Trinity  river,  a  small  di^nce 
above  where  the  toad  from  Natchitoches  to  St. 
Antoine  crosses  it.  There  are  of  them  sixty  men : 
have  their  peculiar  native  language,  but  mostly 
now  speak  Caddo ;  intermarry  with  this  tribe,  and 
live  together  in  much  harmony,  formerly  having 
lived  near  them,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sabine. 
They  plant  com  and  some  other  vegetables.] 

nKEYWAWA,  a  small  isle  in  Charlestown 
harbour,  S.Carolina.] 

[KIARSERGE  Gore,  in  Hillsborough  county, 
New  Hampshire,  contains  103  inhabitants.] 

[KICKAPOUS,  an  Indian  nation,  whose  dif- 
ferent tribes  inhabit  near  the  entrance  of  lake  Su- 
perior, where  20  years  ago  they  had  400  warriors ; 
part  reside  at  lake  Michigan,  and  between  that 
and  the  Mississippi,  near  the  Outtagomies,  &c.  and 
another  tribe  near  the  Piankesbaws,  and  on  the 
Wabash  and  its  branches. 

The  Kickapous  and  Kaskaskias,  two  Indian  na-^ 
tkms  lately  hostile,  ceded  lands  to  the  Unitfed 
Stales  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  August  3,  1795. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  them  a 
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sum  erf*  money  in  hMid,  dnd  eAgagod  t6  nay  ttem 
in  goods,  annually,  to  the  value  df  500  cellars  for 
*ver.] 

[iClCKEMUIT  Rivtsr  Is  a  n.  tr.  atm  of  Mount 
Hope  bay.  It  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  bdf 
a  miki  broad.  The  town  of  Warren,  in  BrrM 
eounty,  in  the  stateof  Rhode  Ikl8nd,liesii.  ».of  it.] 

[KlGLAPYED,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in 
Davis*  strait,  n.from  and  near  Nain  ;  which  lee.l 

[KIKEIONEC  Point.    See  Kioanobt.] 

rKIKOTAN.  a  small  river  of  the  proviooeand 
colony  of  Maryland,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  tbe 
sea.] 

[KILKENNY,  a  town  in  Grafton  coaotj, 
New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1774,  but  not  i» 
habited.] 

[KILLING LY,  a  town  in  Windham  coontji 
Connecticut,  in  the  n.  e.  part  ctf  the  state,  border- 
ing on  Rhode  Island,  and  separated  from  PomiM 
by  Quinebaug  river.  It  lies  about  16  mflo  e.  of 
Windham,  aiid  has  a  Congrmtional  dmicb.  The 
original  settlers  were  from  Massachusetts.  The 
town  was  incorpomted  in  May  1708.  In  17i8,H 
was  divided  into  two  parishes ;  one  of  which  is 
now  incorporated  bv  the  name  of  Thompscm.] 

[KILLlNGTON,  amountahMNB  township  is 
Rutland  county,  Vermont,  having  Bfedway  on  the 
m.  Barnard  n:  e.  and  Saltafsh  on  the  s.  e.  and  con* 
tains  8S  inhabitants.  Waterquecfae^  river  has  id 
source  in  a  pond  in  this  town.1 

[KILLING WORTH,  ftpost^totrn  in  Middk- 
sex  county,  Connecticut ;  situated  on  Long  island 
sound,  seven  miles*e.  of  Guilford,  and  17  o.  of  New 
London.  The  Indian  name  of  the  township  ms 
Hammonasset ;  and  a  stream  of  that  name  runs  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  town,  and  divides  it  from  Gnil- 
ibrd.  It  was  settled  in  I66S  by  12  planters  from 
Hartford,  Guilfoid,  and  Windsor.  The  English 
naine  designed  to  have  been  ffiven  this  to^n  m 
Kennelwortb,  but  by  mi^ake  it  was  reooiddd  KiU 
Mngworth.    It  was  incorporated  hi  ITOS.l 

[KlLLiSTINOES,  Indians  who- inhabit  on 
lake  Snperior,  and  cau  furnish  250  warriors.] 

rKIMBECK,  a  place  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hwl- 
sotTs  river ;  17  or  18  miles  n.  of  Poughkeepsie.l 

[KINDERHOOK,  a  post-town  in  Golarobia 
county,  New  York,-on  tne  e.  side  of  Hudson's 
river,  eight  miles  n.  of  Hudson  city,  15  #.  of  Al- 
bany, 105  If.  of  New  York,  and  22  w.  by  h.  ^ 
Stockbri(%e  in  Massachusetts.  The  township 
eontabis  4661  inhabitants ;  of  whom  411  are  elec- 
tors, and  6SB  slaves.] 

[l(iN]>iBRHOOK  Landing,  in  the  above  townsbim 

.  is  situated  under  the  bank  of  the  river»  surroaoded 

w^h  an  uncleaved  barren  country ;  has  Kboot  15  or 
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^  houses,  and  nearly-  as  many  stofes  and  other 
buildings ;  1 1  miles  s.  of  Albany.  The  town, 
tlirough  which  the  siage  to  New  York  runs,  is 
about  five  miles  e.  of  the  Landing.] 

KINEBEQUI,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  New  England. 

|]K1NG  AND  QuEBKy  a  county  of  Virginia,  on 
Maitapany  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kin? 
William^s  county.  It  is  about  85  miles  long  and 
80  broad,  and  contains  9377  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 5143  slaves.] 

TKino  Geobov,  an  ancient  fort  on  the  borders 
of  £•  Florida,  near  St.  Mary's  river.] 

[King  Gbo&ob,  a  county  of  Virginia,  lying 
between  the  Patowmac,  and  Bappabannock  rivers. 
It  is  98  miles  long  and  14  broad,  and  eontauts 
7366  inhabitants,  of  whom  4157  are  slaves.] 

[King  Gbobob's  Sound,  or  Nootka,  lies  on 
the  n.  tv.  coast  of  N.  America,  in  kt.  49^  9&  n. 
See  Nootka.] 

[KiHGVi^ii<LiAM,acottitty  of  Virffinia,  between 
Mattapany  and  Pamunky  rivers,  ft  is  47  miles 
\aQ§  and  15  Inroad,  and  contains  818B  inhabitants, 
of  whom  5151  are  slaves.] 

[King's,  a  county  ot  Nova  Scolia,  conmre* 
beading  the  buids  on  the  s.  w.  and  f  •  sides  or  the 
Baain  of  Minasi  The  HaUtant  is  navigidUe  fev 
▼esseb  of  40  tons  a  little  way  up;  the  Ganaid 
for  vessels  of  160  tons,  four  or  five  miles ;  and  the 
CornwaUis  is  navigable  for  vessek  of  100  tons  five 
miles,  for  those  oi  50  tons  10  miles  farther.  There 
are  considerable  settlements  on  these  rivers,  and 
thev  afford  a  good  portion  of  fine  lands  for  tillage, 
and  for  herbi^,  and  sonie  ezceUent  meadows.  In 
the  rivers  are  found  a  great  abondanoe  of  shad  of 
€ui  excdleat  kind ;  and  in  the  Basin  of  Minas  are 
fine  cod-fish,  haddock,  bass,  and  flat  fish  of  di& 
fereul  kmds.] 

[Kino's  Bridge,  a  post-town  of  New  Yoik, 
15  miles  9i.  of  New  York  city,  and  89  f.  w.  of 
Stamford  in  Coiiiiecticnt>  The  bridge  here  con* 
nccts  New  York  island  with  the  maJriand.  It 
was  strongly  fortified  during  the  war.  The  heights 
nJbout  it  are  ocnnmandiii^.] 

[King's  or  Pbari.  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  bay  of  Panama.  It  bekn^s  to  Spans,  and  is 
iamous  for  its  pearl  fishery ;  and  lies  m  hiA.  V  \9f 
n.    Long.  8P  36^  S9.  from  LondQB.1 

[King's,  a  maritime  county  of  New  York, 
c«  eaoiaining  all  that  pait  of  llie  state  bounded  e. 
by  Queen's  «mnty,  n.  by  New  York  county,  ir. 
partly  by  Htidson*^  river,  partl^jr  by  ike  ocean ; 
»id  9.  by  the  Atlaatic  occan^  iiicmdii^  Coney 
ishuHlft*"  This  fertile  tiKl  of  laad,  sttuated  on 
ilie  spi.  end  oC  I/ong^  isfaMid,  asd  ssfurated  fiN>» 
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Staten  island  by  the  Narrows,  contributes  largely 
to  the  supply  of  the  New  York  market  with  ve* 
getables,  roots,  fruits,  butter,  &c.  It  is  divided 
into  six  townships,  and  contains  4495  inhabitants, 
including  1432  slaves.  Chief  towns,  Brooklyn 
and  Flatbush.] 

[KINGLESS,  a  township  in  Philadelphia 
county,  Pennsylvania,] 

[KINGSBURY,  a  township  in  Washington 
county,  New  York,  bounded  e.  by  tlie  tract  of 
lahd  called  the  Provincial  Patent.  It  contains 
11  SO  inhabitants.] 

KINGSTON,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  one  of  the  Antilles  ;  situate  n.  of  the 
bay  of  Port  Royal,  and  at  the  present  day  a  parish 
and  head  of  the  district,  although  it  formeriy  be* 
longed  to  San  Andres:  founded  in  1099,  accord* 
ing  to  a  plan  drawn  by  Colonel  Lilly,  afler  the 
rreat  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Port  Royal.  It 
18  of  a  very  ^beautiful  plant,  and  contains  about 
IS,000  houses  well  built  and  divided  into  plots. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  cut  at  right  angles.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the 
island,  is  a  mile  and  an  half  long,  and  about  the 
same  wide.  The  number  of  inhabitants  b  1 1 ,000, 
amongst  which  we  count  5000  Negro  slaves,  and 
ISOO  Negro  and  Mulatto  bondsmen.  [Other  ac- 
counts say,  that  in  1788,  the  white  mhabitants 
amounted  to  66S9 ;  free  people  of  colour  SS80 ; 
and  slaves  16,659 ;  in  all  S6,478.] 

It  is  a  town  of  great  commerce,  and  there  are 
never  fewer  vessels  in  its  bay  than  200 ;  so  that  it 
is  in  ftir  competition  on  this  score  with  Port  Royal. 
The  bay  of  ikingston  was  fortified  at  great  expence 
by  Admiral  Charles  Knowles,  the  govemer  of  the 
idand,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  thousand 
ships,  which  may  lie  very  close  to  the  land ;  but 
the  peninsula  which  protects  it  from  the  sea  is  so 
low  and  narrow  that  thev  are  not  secure  in  tem- 
pests. There  are  established  for  the  defence  of  this 
city  10  companies  of  infantry  and  two  of  horse, 
amountiner  in  the  whole  io  about  1000  men.  .  It 
has  a  Protestant  church,  two  Jewish  synagogues, 
and  a  Quakers  meeting-house,  and  it  used  to  send. 
three  deputies  to  the  assemUr.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary tribunal  of  justice,  which  sits  every  two 
moolhs,  there  are  resident  a  receiver-general^  a 
commandant  of  marine,  a  secretary,  and  a  sui}er- 
intaMlant.  By  the  list  of  vessels  which  for  90 
years  have  left  its  port,  we  have  the  average  of  400 
annually.  In  17SS,  it  suffered  much  from  an  hur- 
ricane, which  was  extremelv  furious,  and  lasted 
firom  eight  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night,  destroy- 
ing haff  the  houses ;  and  it  has  since  experienced 
many  others,  though  not  of  equal  violence.    It  is 
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fite  miles  bj  sea  from  Puerto  Real,  but  by  land  15, 
and  by  very  bad  roads ;  1 1  miles  from  Spanish* 
town,  naif  of  -which  way  it  is  necessary  to  make 
by  land,  and  the  other  half  by  sea  ;  and  is  in  lat. 
17°  59'  Sty  n.    Lon^.  76°  43'  w. 

[Kingston,  orEsopus,  a  post-town  of  New 
York,  situated  in  Ulster  county,  on  the  w.  side 
of  Hudson's  river,  six  miles  w»  of  Uhineheck,  and 
on  the  e.  side  of  Esopus  kill  or  creek.  It  was  de« 
stroyed  on  the  15th  of  October  1777,  by  order  of 
General  Vaughan,  cammanding  a  fleet  which 
sailed  up  the  Hudson,  when  large  quantities  of 
stores  were  consumed.  It  is  rebuilt  on  a  regular 
plan,  and  contains  about  150  houses,  a  court-bouse, 

faol,  a  Dutch  reformed  church,  and  an  academy, 
t  is  most  pleasantly  situated  upon,  and  surrounded 
by  a  spacious  plain.  It  is  45  miles  5.  of  Albany, 
and  76  «.  of  New  York.  Lat.  41''  56'  n.  Lon^. 
73°  56'  w.  The  township  contains  3929  inhabi- 
tantis,  of  whom  556  are  electors,  and  302  slaves.] 

[Kingston,  a  township  in  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  containing  101  inhabitants.] 

[Kingston,  a  township  in  Plymouth  county, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  w,  part  of  Plymouth  bay, 
bounded  n.  by  Duxborough,  and  contains  1004 
inhabitants.  There  is  here  a  slitting  and  rolling 
mill.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1707.  It  is 
32  miles  s.  e.  of  Boston.] 

[Kingston,  a  township  in  Rockingham  coun« 
ly,  New  Hampshire,  lying  on  the  road  which 
leads  from  Exeter  to  Ilavernill,  in  Massachusetts, 
six  miles  from  the  former,  10  from  Haverhill,  and 
sixteen  from  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1694.  In  1775,  it  contained  961  inhabitants,  and 
in  1790,  906.] 

Kingston,  a  village  in  New  Jersey,  three 
n,  e.  of  Princeton,  and  11  s,w,  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  an  elevated  and  pleasant  spot.] 

[Kingston,  the  chief  town  of  Lenoir  county, 
Newbern  district,  N.  Carolina.  It  is  a  post-town, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  n.  side  of  Neus 
river,  and  contains  a  court-house,  gaol,  and  about 
SO  houses.  It  is  34  miles  w.  of  Newbern,  and  17 
from  Waynesborough.] 

[Kingston,  a  township  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Kingston,  a  town  of  Georgetown  district,  S. 
Carolina.  It  is  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  Wak- 
kamau  river,  and  contains  an  Episcopal  church, 
and  about  SO  houses.  It  is  27  miles  n.  by  e.  of 
Greor^etown,  and  85  n.  n.  e.  of  Charlestown.  Lat. 
S3^  51'  n.    Long.  78°  54'  w.l 

[Kingston,  a  village  in  lalbot  county,  Mary- 
land, situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Choptank  river, 
four  miles  below  the  Forks.] 
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[Kingston,  formerly  called  Frontinac,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  n.  part  of  lake  Ontario,  at  the  month 
of  its  outlet  into  Iroquois  river ;  167  miles  s.  w,  of 
Montreal,  and  115  ir.  e.  of  Niagara.  Here  the 
king's  stores  are  kept  and  guarded  by  one  com- 
pany of  men.  Part  of  Old  fort  Frontinac  is  now 
standing,  the  best  part  of  which  is  the  magazine. 
Kingston  contains  about  100  houses.  Large  ve9« 
sels  go  no  farther  than  this  place  ;  thence  to  Nia- 
gara, &c.  stores  and  merchandise  are  convejed  in 
boats.] 

Kingston,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  Caribes ;  situate  in  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the  extremity,  and  in  the 
s.  w.  part  of  the  island.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  as- 
sembly. 

[KINGWOOD,  a  township  in  Huntingdon 
county.  New  Jersey,  containing  £446  inhabitants, 
including  104  slaves.  It  is  about  five  miles  be- 
low Alexandria,  and  15  s.  w.  of  Lebanon.  Also 
the  name  of  a  small  river  of  New  Jersey.] 

[KINSALE,  a  post-town  of  Virginia,  16  idles 
from  Westmoreland  court-hQUse,  arid  K  from 
Northumberland  court-house.] 

[KIOANON  Point,  called  in  some  maps  Ki- 
keionec,  is  the  extremity  of  a  large  peninsula 
which  projects  far  into  the  s,  side  of  lake  Supe- 
rior.] 

KJOHICANS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  river. 

[KIONTONA,  an  Indian  town  on  Conewango 
river  in  Pennsylvania,  and  1 1  miles  n,  from  its 
mouth  in  Alleghany  river.] 

KIOVEOUNAN,  a  point  on  the  *.  coast  of 
lake  Superior  in  Canada. 

KIRTON,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  on  the  s.  coast. 

KlSflEQUOCHKELOS,  a  small  river  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  which  rons 
s»  between  the  w.  and  e,  arms  of  the  river  Susqn^ 
hannah. 

[KISHTAC,  an  island  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  N. 
America,  lies  e.  of  Foggy  cape,  on  the  s.  e .  side 
of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  ana  on  that  part  of  it 
opposite  the  head  of  Bristol  bay,  on  the  n.  w,  side 
of  the  peninsula.  It  is  also  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Cook's  river.] 

.  KISKEMANITAS,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Virginia,  on  the  shore  of  tne  river 
Ohio,  in  the  country  of  the  Schawnoes  Indians. 

[KisKEM ANITAS  Rivcr  is  a  branch  of  Alle- 
ghany river,  into  wbicli  it  emj^ies  in  lat.  40^  40' 
ft.  in  Westmoreland  county,  JPennsylvama.    Its 
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head  waters  are  Little  Gonetnaugh  and  Stone 
creek.  After  their  janction  it  is  called  Cone- 
inaugh  riven  It  then  receives  Black  Lick  from 
the  n,  e.  and  17  miles  froiki  its  mouth  Lojalhannon 
creek  enters  from  the  s.  i.  e.  after  which  it  is 
called  Kiskemanitas  river.  It  is  navigable  for  6a/- 
teaux  40  or  50  miles,  and  good  portaged  are 
found  between  it  and  Junialta  ^nd  Patowmac 
rivers.  Coal  and  salt  are  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  rivers.] 

KITANING,  a  settlement  of  Eries  Indians,  in 
the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  English  have  a  fort  and  establishment  for  their 
commerce.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ohio. 

KITCHIGAMIN,  a  lake  of  Canada,  formed 
by  the  river  Outagamis,  and  emptying  itself  in 
the  bay  of  Puants  of  tlie  lake  Michigan.  - 

KITOWA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  in  the  county 
of  the  Cberokees  Indians. 

[KITTATINNY  Mountains,  a  ridge  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  which  runs  through  the  n. 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.] 

[KITTERY,  a  township  m  York  county,  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  incorporated  in  1653,  and  consists 
of  three  parishes,  containing  SS30  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  between  Piscataqua  and  York  rivers, 
49  miles  n.  of  Boston.  In  this  town  is  Sturgeon 
creek,  called  so  from  the  plenty  of  that  fish  in  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country  ;  but  there  have  been  none  found  for  these 
many  years  past.  This  creek  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  first  settlers.] 

[KITT'S,  St.   See  St.  Christopher's  J 

KNIGHT,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  thedistrict  of  the  parish  of  Christchurch, 
on  the  5.  coast. 

[KNOB  Lick,  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 
lies  15  miles  5.  e.  of  Harrod8town,'and  about  IS  5. 
of  Danville.] 

[KNOWJLTON,  a  township  in  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  containing  19S7  inhabitants,  of  whom 
13  are  slaves.} 

[Knowlton,  a  arrant  in  Chittenden  county, 
Vermont,  lies  «.  of  Smithfield,  and  w.  ofKellys- 
bur^h,  and  contains  10,000  acres  of  land.] 

fKNOX,  a  county  in  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
in  Hamilton  district,  contained  in  1795,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  census,  1  i,57S  inhabitants,  of  whom 
S365  were  slaves.] 

[Knox,  a  county  in  the  N.  W*  Territory,  erected 
June  SO,  1790*  *'  Beginning  at  the  Standing 
Stone  £wrk8  ctf  the  Great  Miami  river^  and  down 
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the  said  river  to  its  confluence  wi<h  the  Ohio  river ; 
thence  with  the  Ohio  to  the  small  rivulet  ab'ov<5^ 
fort  Massac  ;  thence  with  the  e.  boundary  line  of 
St.  Clair  county  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Mi- 
chilimackinack ;  thence  up  the  Illinois  riverto  the 
forks  or  confluence  of  the  Theakiki  and  Chicago ; 
thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  n.  io  the  boiin- 
dary  line  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  tar  e.  upon  said  boundary,  as  that  a  due  s,  line 
may  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  bcijinning."  Also 
the  name  of  a  fort  in  the  same  territory.] 

[Knox,  one  of  Ingraham's  islands.  Captain 
Ingraham  discovered  two  islands,  which  he  called 
Knox  and  Hancock,  which  Captain  Roberts  soon 
after  discovering,  called  Freeman  and  Lan<rdon, 
These  islands  had  every  appearance  of  fertility. 
Their  latitude  is  from  8^  3'  to  8°  S'  s.  and  their 
longitude  very  nearly  141°  w.  from  Greenwich.] 

[KNOXVILLE,  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  is  situated  in  Knox  county,  on  the  ^. 
side  ofHolston  river,  on  a  beautiful  spot  of  ground, 
37  miles  above  the  junction  of  Holston  river  with 
the  Tennessee,  and  70  l)eIow  the  mouth  of  French 
Broad  river.  It  is  in  a  flourishing  situation,  and 
enjoys  a  communication  with  every  part  of  the 
United  States  by  post.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  about  130  houses,  a  court-house, 
gaol,  and  barracks  large  enough  to  contain  700 
men.  The  supreme  courts  of  law  and  equity  for 
the  dktrict  of  Hamilton  are  held  here  half-yearly, 
and  the  courts  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  for 
Knox  county  are  held  here.  A  college  has  been 
established  here  by  government,  called  Blount 
College.  It  is  32  miles  n.  e.  of  Tellico,  140  5.  e. 
by  s.  of  Frankfort  in  Kentucky  ;  305  w.  by  s.  of 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  and  470  s.  w.  of  Phila- 
delphia/} 

[KODlAC,  an  island  on  the  s.  shore  of  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska,  on  the  n.  w.  coast,  which 
see.] 

KOKO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Seara  in  Brazil,'  which  runs  into  the  sea  in  the 
bay  of  Iguape  and  port  Mocoripc. 

KONOHASET,  a  maritime  city,  with  a  good 
port,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  province  and 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  Four  miles  e.  of  Hing- 
ham,  four  n.  of  Situate  town  and  its  port,  and  11 
8*  e,  of  Boston. 

KONONICUT,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Nar- 
rangaset,  and  province  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is 
long  and  narrow,  seven  miles  from  n.  to  5.  and  not 
more  than  one  wide. 

[KORTRIGIIT,  a  township  in  Otsego  county. 
New  York  ;  122  of  its  inhabitants  are  electors.] 
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KOUROW,  a  settlement  of  the  mwiaiii  beld 
by  the  Frencli,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Guajana. 

KouRow,  a  river  of  Cayenne,  beloQffiqg  to  the 
French,  It  rises  in  the  mountains,  ana  enters  the 
sea  between  Surinam  and  Cayenne. 

KOUSAKI,  abke  of  the  province  and  colony 
pf  Sagadahock,  on  the  confines  of  Nova  Scotia, 
from  which  is  formed  the  river  S.  Croix. 

[KOYAHT,  a  small  isle  at  the  s.  end  of  Waish- 
ington  isle,  at  the  entrance  of  a  strait  separating  a 
small  isle  from  the  largest.] 

KRABBEN,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Guayana,  in  the  i>art  possessed  by  the 
Dutch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Berbice. 

[KRIS,  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  lake 
Cbristineaux.    They  can  raise  1200  warrHNrs.} 
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KUERICOURT,  a  river  oftihe  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  in  the  French  posies* 
sions#    It  rons  n.  and  enters  the  Oyapoca 

[KULSAGE,or  ScroAA  Town,  a  Uttle Cherokee 
town  in  the  vale  of  Keowe.] 

KUPUNAWINI,  ariverofthesameproriBce 
and  government  as  the  former,  in  the  Dutch  pob. 
sessions.  It  enters  the  Esseqnebo. 

KUSKUSKIES,  atcywoand  capital  of  the  ter. 
ritory  of  Six  allied  Indian  Nations  of  Canada,  on 
(he  shore  of  the  river  Beven,  where  the  En^lisli 
have  ap  eataldisbnient  and  fori  for  their  com* 
vefce. 

[KYUQUOT,  a  large  sound  or  bay  on  the 
n.  CD.  coast  of 'N.  America,  having  Roberts  isfand 
M  the  one  side.    I^it.  60^  it.    Long.  in^SO^ 
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XjABAPI,  a  laige  and  abundant  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile;  15  leagues  from  the  renowned 
Biobio  to  the  s.  and  50  from  the  Maule,  and  be- 
tween both  lies  the  country  and  province  of  the 
Araucanos  Indians.  It  abounds  in  excellent  fish, 
is  navigable  at  high  tides,  though  only  by  small 
vessels,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  or  S.  sea| 
forming  a  small  bay,  in  kit.  37^  56'  s. 

LABRADO,  a  small  rivei:  of  the  province  of 
Yapizlaga,  or  liana  of  Manso,  in  Peru,  which  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  Paraguay,  between  the  Blanco 
and  port  San  Fernando* 

LABRADOR,  one  of  the  n.  countries  of  N. 
America,  called  also  New  Britain  or  Equimanz. 
It  is  f  •  t0.  of  Greenland,  has  to  the  n.  the  straits  of 
Hudson  and  part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  Litter 
sea  also  to  the  e. ;  divided  s.  e.  from  Newfound* 
land  by  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  having  on  the 
«.  the  gulf  and  river  of  S.  Lawrence  and  part 
of  Canada,  and  to  the  w.  Hudson's  bay.  Itex« 
tends  from  lat.  50^  (o  61^  n.  and  from  long*  55°  to 
about  70^  w»  It  is  nearly  triangular^  but  the 
interior  of  the  country  is  not  precisely  known^  noc 
have  we  more  than  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  coast. 
The  ^reat  poverty  and  savage  state  of  the  nations 
dwellmg  near  the  sea-coast,  and  the  eaccessive 
coldness  of  the  climate,  have  deterred  Europeans 
from  settling.  The  savages  live  by  hunting  and 
bartering  itkins*    This  country^  tckgether  with  the 


coast  oTHudson's  bay  and  the  neigbboamy  ter- 
ritories,  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  Esglisbat 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  17 13.  Amongst  all  tke 
nations  known  in  America,  to  none  is  the  term  of 
savages  so  aptly  apj^ied  as  ta  the  £sQuiMiui; 
see  this  article. 

L  ABB  A  DOR,  a  large  lake  of  Cape  Brttaio,  vhich 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  two  channels  of  very 
unequal  form,  made  by  the  island  of  Verderoneor 
La  fiouladerie. 

LABRAOORES,  a  settlement  and  bead  seHik' 
ment  of  the  district  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leoii) 
aboundirig  in  goats  and  neat  cattle,  but  soantj  la 
grain  and  vegetable  productions.  On  the  s*  a(  the 
distance  of  10  leagues,  is  an  estate  called  £1 F^ 
lillo,  and  to  the  s.  e.  of  this,  those  of  La  Soledad 
and  San  Joseph,  where  are  the  boundaries  of  tbe 
jurisdictions  of  Charcas  and  MazapiL  Thirty* 
four  leagues  « .  a  quarter  to  the  s.  w.  of  its  capi* 
tal. 

LABRANZA,  G&andc,  a  setUement  of  tie 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Santiago  of  La  Atalajfa* 
in  the  government  of  Los  Lianas,  of  the  Nuevo 
Revno  de  Granada*  Its  situation  is  ia  a  roo^ 
and  craggy  territory,  of  a  warm  cUmale,  abooBd- 
ing  in  sugar-canes,  cotton,  maize,  jjfucasf  phn- 
tains,  and  other  fruits  of  the  like  ctimte;  sl^i" 
horses  and  mules.  It  contains  3Q0  bousekeepm 
and  many  IndiaaSi  who  trad^  iB  cotton  stiifi»  ^ 
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which  tfaej  taftke  a  conskkmUe  portion.    Sixitfen 
leaffties  from  SoMinoso^ 

LABYHINTH)  a  lake  of  Canada,  formed  by 
a  waste-watertir  river  which  enters  the  kke  Abi- 
tibis,  to  enter  the  Teroiscaming,  and  forms  at  in- 
tervals some  oMier  small  lakes  or  pools,  to  the 
number  of  deven* 

LAC,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Louisiana,  it  rises  fi'om  lake  Misisagan,  runs 
»•  e.  and  enters  the  Mississippi,  dose  to  the  fall  of 
S.  Antliony. 

LACABAMBA,  a  settleaMit  of  the  provmoe 
and  corregimiento  of  Conchoobs  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Pallasca. 

LACHA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cdip- 
tmnsMp  of  Key  in  Brazil,  which  runs  e,  and  enters 
the  sea  on  the  side  of  the  bay  of  Tapicu. 

[LACHAWANNOCK,  a  mountain  in  the  n.w. 
part  of  Pennsylvania.] 

[Lachawannocr,  a  township  in  Luaerne 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

LACHES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Atacames  or  Esmeraldas  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  with  a  good  embarking  place  on 
the  river  Bogota  to  proceed  down  to  the  port  of 
Limones« 

Lachbs,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
Nuevo  Hey  no  de  Granada,  in  the  province  of 
Tunja.  They  live  in  the  mountains  of  the  woods, 
and  aro  bounded  by  the  Tames  or  Chitaieros ;  are 
ferocious,  treacherous,  and  extremely  sensual. 
Their  country  lies  n»  e.  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota, 
and  formerly  it  was  a  province  distinct  from 
Tunja,  called  after  their  own  name,  and  now 
called  Cbocuy. 

LACHICHLNA,  a  settlement  of  the  headsettle^ 
mentofthe  district  of  Comakepec,  and  alcaliHa 
major  of  Villalta,  in  Nueva  Espana.  Jt  is  of  an 
hot  temperature,  contains  62  Indian  families,  and 
is  nine  leagues  w.  of  its  capital. 

XACHIGOJANI,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mq^or  of  Nexapa  in  Nueva  Espafia,  containing 
61  Indian  families. 

LACHIGUIIil,  Sak  Joeera  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Miste- 
peque,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  tiexBrntj  in  Nueva 
Espaiia.  It  contains  75  families  of  Indians,  whose 
commerce  consists  in  making  mats,  as  its  district 
abounds  in  palms.  Four  leagues  5.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  San  Agustin. 

LACHIJOBA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
mentofthe  district  of  ComaUep^c,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espafta.  It  is  of  an  hot  tempe- 
rature, contains  SB  Indian  fiunilies,  «nd  is  10 
Iraguese.  of  its -capital. 
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LACH(RRIO,'a  setaensent  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  same  alcaldia  and  kingdom  as  the 
former.  It  is  of  a  mile  temperature,  contains  SIX) 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  league 
«p.  of  its  capital. 

LACHlvEA,  Saktiaoo  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Nezapa  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  in  a 
Uamaxiy  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  containing  27 
Indian  families. 

LACHIXILA,  Sak  Juaii  dk,  a  settlertient  of 
tiie  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Yautep6c, 
and  alcaUSamayof  of  Nexnpa,  in  Nueva  Espaila ; 
situate  on  a  plam  on  the  shore  of  an  abundant  river, 
in  which  are  caught  plenty  of  trout  and  other  fish 
called  roncados^  by  the  tew  Indian  families  the 
inhabitants.  The  decrease  of  its  population  has 
been  excessive,  owing  to  the  number  of  venomous 
animals  found  here.  Ten  leagues  a?,  of  its  head 
settlement. 

[LACK,  a  township  in  Mifflin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania/] 

[LA-COLE,  a  river  which  falls  into  lake 
Champlain  from  the  w.  five  miles  5.«.  sp»  of  Not 
island,  after  a  short  course.] 

[LACOMIC,  a  small  creek  which  empties 
through  tlie  w.  bank  of  Alleghany  river  in  Penn- 
sylvania, opposite  Licking  creek,  a  short  distance 
bebw  fort  FranklinJ 

[LACONIA.  Tlie  tract  of  land  extending 
from  the  river  Merrimack  to  Sagadahock,  ana 
from  the  ocean  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada, 
went  under  this  name  in  the  grant  of  lands,  in 
162S,  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  to  Captain 
Mason  and  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges.] 

LACRAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregmievto  of  Santa  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Macate  in  the  province  of  Guailas. 

LACSA,  a  settlement  of  the  proyince  and  cot'^ 
reehniento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru. 

LACTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  eor- 
reghniento  of  Riobambain  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

LACUMBO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cov" 
regimiento  of  Arica  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  It 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  creek  of  La- 
quiaca. 

[LADIES  Island,  a  small  island  of  S.  Carolina^ 
near  Port  Royal.] 

LA  DRON  ES,  small  isles  of  the  S.  sea,  close  to  the 
roast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Veragua 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  They  are  two, 
and  lie  at  the  side  of  the  cape  of  Boru^. 

LAGARTOS,  Hio  de,  a  river  ot  the  province 
and  govemmeat  of  Sfifiita  Marta  and  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada*    It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  thi^ 
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Ticinity,  and  enters  tbe  N.  sea^  ne«r  the  settlement 
of  Chagre  del  Oeste* 

Lagartos,  another,  of  the  province  and  king* 
dom  of  Tierra  Firme,  ivhich  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains s.  of  the  isthmus  near  the  river  Bayano, 
and  enters  the  Pacific  in  the  bay  and  gulf  of  Pa- 
aam&. 

L40ABTOS,  another,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Yucatan,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espaiia.  It  enters  the  sea  between  the  settlement 
of  Sil&n  and  the  port  of  Cuyo. 

LAGEWAN,  a  long  island,  situate  at  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river  Demerary,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayana,  in  the 
butch  possessions. 

hAGO.    See  Lake. 

LAGOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, a  rrcbifctonofl  he  missions  held  thereby 
the  Carmelite  fathers  of  Portugal ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Paranaiba. 

[LAGOON,  one  of  the  new  discovered  islands 
in  the  8.  sea.  Captain  Cook  visited  it  in  1769. 
Lat.  18°  47'  s.  Long.  139°  28'  w.  from  Green* 
wich.] 

LAGOS,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia  in  N.  America, 
bounded  s.  e.  by  the  town  of  Leon.  It  is  an  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction,  of  a  mild  temperature,  and 
abounding  io^wheeit,  maize,  French  beans,  and 
other  se^s;  as  well  as  in  large  and  small  cattle. 
Of  the  above  its  commerce  consists,  as  also  in  its 
silver  mines,  renowned  for  purity  of  metal.  It  is 
irri;a:atcd  by  different  rivers,  which  facilitate  its 
trade,  and  the  population  consists  of  the  following 
settlements : 

Comanja,  Nuestra  .Senora   de  S. 

S.  Miguel  de  Buenavis-        Juan, 

ta,  Jalostotitlan, 

S.   Juan  de  la   Lagu-    S.  Gaspar, 

na,  Mitic, 

Moy  a ,  Temacapul  i  n  • 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  a  (own  found- 
ed by  Nuno  de  Guzman .  It  contains  200  families 
of  Spaniards,  Mustees^  and  M ulattoes,  and  many 
Indians,  who  dwell  in  the  wards  of  its  district. 
It  is  35  leagues  e.  n.  e.  of  Guadalaxara,  and  70 
from  Mexico;  in  long.  101°  32'  w.  Lat.  2P 
*7'«. 

LAGUEI,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  California,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
same,  at  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  port  of 
Marcjues. 

LAGUNA,  San  Antonio  db  la,  a  town  and 
capital  of  tbe  provlnoe  and  government  of  Mainas 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  of  the  mittions  wkidi 
were  held  bv  the  Jesuits.  It  lakes  its  name  from 
a  lake,  on  the  e.  shore  of  which  it  stands.  The 
climate  of  this  settiement  is  not  very  salntaiy, 
owing  to  the  vapours  of  the  lake,  and  the  tempe- 
rature is  hot.  It  would  have  been  more  populooi, 
but  that  the  natives  used  to  be  afflicted  with  tbe 
small  pox  and  the  bloody  flux.  It  was  thegeoeral 
residence  of  the  superior  of  the  missions.  Inht 
3^  IS'  5. 

Laguna,  another  town,  in  the  prorince  and 
correginriefdo  of  Tomina,  and  archbishopric  of 
Charcas,  in  Peru,  fcmnerly  flourishing,  nch,  and 
commercial,  but  now  poor  and  lednced.  Itluu 
a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  La  Merced. 

Lacuna,  another,  called  La  Nueva,  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil;  situate 
on  the  coast,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  between  tie 
bay  of  Embatuba  and  the  mountains  of  Santa  Marts. 

Laguna,  a  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  San  Juan,  of  the  head  settlement  of  tbe  district 
and  akaUia  majfw  of  Lagos,  in  the  kingdom 
and  bishopric  oi  Nueva  Galicia;  e.  of  its  capi- 
tal. 

Laguna,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popay&n,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. 

Laguna,  another,  of  Nuevo  Mexico,  on  the 
shore  of  a  river  which  enters  the  Grande  ddN. 
between  the  settlements  of  Acomas  and  Sunis. 

Laguna,  a  lake,  called  Del  Sur,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil,  oo 
the  sea«shore. 

Laguna,  another,  called  Del  Norte,  in  the 
same  province  and  kingdom. 

Laguna,  another,  called  Del  Este,  in  tbe  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tabasco  in  Nueva 
Espaiia,  near  the  sea-coast.  It  is  thus  named  with 
respect  to  its  situation  with  regard  to  the  great 
lake  of  Terminos,  and  to  distinguish  it  fromano* 
ther  called  De  Oeste. 

Laguna,  a  river /of  the  province  and  carrel 
gimicnto  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  Quito.  It  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  Putumayo. 

Laguna, an  island  near  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme,  between  the  river  Del  Oro  and  the 
rancho  De  Orpones. 

LAGUNAS,  the  name  of  four  lakes  in  the 
province  and  government  of  tbe  Chiquitos  Indians 
of  the  kingdofn  of  Peru.  The  larger  and  prin- 
cipal of  them  is  near  the  river  Ubia,  and  extends 
many  leagues  from  e.  to  w.  The  other  three, 
which  are  e.  of  the  former,  are  considerably  smaller. 

Lagunas,  thiee  other  lakes^  in  the  province 
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find  gOTernnicni  of  Venezuela,  of  tbe  Nuevo  Re^no 
de  Granada^  on  the  w.  shore  of  tbe  river  Guarico, 
and  I},  of  ibe  settlemeDtof  Zanoje. 

Lag  UNAS,  three  other  lakes,  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe 
province  and  government  of  Nicaragua,  and  king* 
dom  of  Guatemala ;  between  tbe  groat  lake  of  tiiis 
name  and  the  sea. 

LAGUNETA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Marta  in  tbe  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada;  situate  between  two  streams  which 
flow  into  the  river  Cesare,  not  far  from  tbe  city  of 
Los  K^es. 

LAuUNETAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  founded  in  the  17tb  century, 
in  the  serramoj  after  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  com* 
pany  of  Caracas. 

iiAGUNILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  the  dis- 
trict and  jurisdiction  of  Cordoba,  and  close  to  thip 
f>1ace.  It  has  its  name  from  a  lake  near  it,  from 
he  centre  of  which  may  be  heard  to  proceed,  at  a 
great  distance,  much  rumbling  noise ;  and,  some 
i^ears  since,  on  the  day  of  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  the 
waters  rose  to  such  a  degree  as  to  inundate  a  third 
part  of  tbe  city,  and  some  time  afterwards  it  re* 
mained  dry,  when  a  festival  was  celebrated  to  the 
said  saint.  There  is  a  tradition  here  handed  down 
from^  father  to  son,  that  when  San  Francisco  Solano 
visited  the  place,  he  prophesied  that  the  town 
would  be  destroyed  bv  a  suDterraneous  river ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  tbe  silence  of  tbe  night 
may  be  heard  a  faint  noise,  as  it  were  of  water 
dasning  against  rocks. 

Lagunilla,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi* 
catory  title  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  tbe  jurisdiction 
and  alcaMa  mayor  of  Octupan  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

Lagunilla>  a  river  of  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de 
Crranada,  which  rises  in  the  valley  of  Picara,  runs 
e.  and  enters  tbe  Cauca,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
fronting  the  city  of  La  Palma. 

LAGUNItiLAS,  a  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment and  jurisdiction  of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo 
BLeyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature^ 
but  healthy  and  pleasant,  producing  much  sugar- 
cane, and  plentv  of  yucas^  maize,  and  plantains, 
and  a  variety  oi  fruits,  especially  vines,  of  whi<^ 
the  inhabitants  make  wine  for  tbair  own  consump- 
tion. Here  are  some  estates  of  cacao^  aiid  a  good 
portion  of  cotton,  also  mills  for  making  sweets.  It 
contains  about  100  Indians  and  50  whites. 

LAGUN1L1.AS,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Porcp  in  Peru*  Twelve 
leagues  from  Potosi. 

Lagujiilla3^  another,  of  tbe  prpvin^e  apd 
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corrfginiienio  of  Paria  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Condocondo. 

Laoi'nillas,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  San  Pedro,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teqnexpa  in  Nneva 
Espafia.  it  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  contains  84 
Indian  families,  employed  in  agriculture,  and  it 
eight  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

Lagunillas,  another,  of  the  government  of 
Maracaibe,  and  province  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  on  the  coast  of  the- 
lake  of  Maracaibo,  at  its  entrance,  and  in  the  e* 
part» 

LAGDNiMiAS,  another,  of  tbe  missions  held  by 
the  order  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  akaldia  mayor 
of  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espaiia.  - 

Laounillas,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo,  and  Nuevo  Reyilo  de 
Granada,  in  tlie  district  of  the  city  of  Merida,  to 
the  If.  II.  w.  in  the  road  which  leads  to  Santa  F6. 

Lagunii«la8,  some  small  lakes  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  tne  coast 
lying  between  tbe  river  Plata  and  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  between  the  rivers  Saladillo  and  Tandil. 

LAHUAITAMBO,  a  settlement  of  tbe  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  tne  curacy  of  Chorrillo.  . 

LAICACOTA,  a  territory  of  Peru,  very  popu- 
lous  in  former  years,  and  rich  from  a  mine  of  its 
name,  celebrated  for  the  abundwice-of  silver  which 
has  been  cut  out  by  the  chisel,  and  discovered  by 
Gaspar  de  Salcedo  in  <  1593.  On  its  llanura  a 
blocxiy  battle  was  fought  in  1(M>1^  by  the  native 
Spaniards  of  the  mountains  of  Burgos,  together 
with  the  Vizcayanosy  against  the  Andaluciaiis  and 
the  Spaniards  born  in  America,  called  Creoles ; 
when  the  former  were  vanquished,  and  the  tragical 
death  of  the  discoverer  took  place. 

LAIMKS,  a  settlement  ofihe  province  and  ear' 
re^miento  of  Chayanta,  or  Charcas,  in  Pern. 

JLiAlNAO,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  in  the  district  of  Toltea  fiazo ; 
situate  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Budi. 

LAIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corregi' 
miento  of  Tiata,  (Mr  Canes  and  Cancfae^'^  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Langui. 

LAIQUEN  DEL  Limit  E,  a  settlement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  territory  of  the  Leuvu- 
ches  Indians. 

LAKE  signifies  a  portion  of  water  shut  in  on 
all  sides,  where  it  is  always  fresh  and  never  feils. 
$Qme  there  are  which  receive  a  supply  by  no  dis- 
cernible means,  and  vent  thems^ves  unparoei ved ; 
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the  inffreto  of  the  waters  of  some  are  io  be  seen, 
and  the  egress  not;  others  are  seen  to  receive 
rivers,  which  afterwards  flow  back  intotliemselves; 
and  others  to  receive  rivers,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  egress  whatever  for  their  wafers. 
There  are  all  of  these  different  sorts  of  lakes  in 
America ;  and  we  shall  here  mention  some  of  the 
principal,  which  will  be  found  described  uhder 
their  respective  articles. 

jHrincipal  lakes  of  S.  America. 
Arabanat^,  "      Loro«<k>cha, 

Auilaga,  Mahuati, 

Balza,  Mallabauquen, 

JBoca  de  Mar,  Mamor6, 

.  Boubon,  Maracaiboy 

Capucui,  Mocoa, 

Caracares,  Mocorca, 

Cassipa,  Nachego, 

Cayama,  Paria, 

Ca;|rubaba,  Parime, 

Chimar&c,  Patan-cocha, 

Ohimbuza,  Porongo, 

Chiuchay-cocha^  Punia«cocfaa, 

Choclo*cocha^  Ponran, 

Colay  cocha,  •  Puegue, 

Colta,  Puren, 

CuUuc,  Rimachuma^ 

Cuy-cochay  S.  Pablo, 

Dautas,  Tesca, 

Fuqucne,  Tiella-cocha, 

Gran  Cocama,  Titi«caca, 

Guanacache,  Tota, 

(lualavita,  Tnratini, 

Huarmicocha,  .   Uncuicia, 

Huaichao,  Yilafro, 

Huaillaruni  Xareyeyes, 

Itaya,  Yaguar-cocha, 

Jacabamba^  Yurubi, 

Lauri-cocha,  Yuturiacu. 

In  N.  America, 
Abitibis,  Huron, 

Asiniboels,  Michigan, 

Atimipegon,  Nicaragua, 

Bois,  Ontario, 

Champlain,  Quidchidechovan^ 

Chapala,  Superior, 

Cristioaux,  Tecamanioven , 

Enriqiiillo,  Temiscaming, 

Erie,  Xaragua. 

CLakb  of  the  Woods.  See  Woods.] 
LALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Cliuapa,  and  alealdia  mayor  of  Vil« 
lalta,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, contains  166  families  of  Indians^  and  is  14 
ie^ues  e.  of  its  capital. 
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LALAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Teotalzinco,  and  of  the  same 
alealdia  vaiA  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains 
70  families  of  Indians,  and  is  19  teigaes  e.  of  its 
capital. 

LAMAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Galea  and  Lares,  m  the  same  kin<r. 
dom  as  the  former ;  where  are  to  be  seen  the  ?«- 
tiges  of  a  palace  in  form  of  a  fortress,  such  as  be<i 
longed  to  the  Incas  in  the  times  of  the  gentilism. 

LAMARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Casto-Virrey  na  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Cordoba. 

LAMAS,  a  province  and  corregimienio  of  Peru, 
a  spiritual  conquest  of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits 
of  the  province  of  Mainas,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  settlement  of  San  Borja,  one  of  the  same  pro* 
▼ince,  which  they  called  the  Trunfo  de  la  Santa 
Cruz  de  los  Lamas,  These  missionaries,  pene- 
trating through  the  mountainous  parts  otthis 
country  in  the  16th  century,  discovered  these  In- 
dians, and  instructed  them  in  the  faith,  domesti* 
eating  them  and  reducing  them  to  settlements. 
Afterwards  the  bishop  of  Truxillo  appoints 
amongst  them  a  secular  curate,  who  not  being  able 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  solitude  of  tht 
country  so  immense,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding  necessaries,  besought  that  prelate,  who  was 
then  Scnor  Paravicini,  that  he  would  permit  the 
Jesuits  to  have  the  charge  of  these  souls ;  a  system 
which  was  acceded  to  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  who 
also  nominates  for  their  government  a  c&rregidor. 
The  confines  of  thisprovmce  are  in  all  parts  moun- 
tainous and  woody,  as  is  its  territory.  The  cA- 
mate  is  hot  and  very  moist,  and  its  productions  ait 
maize,  roots,  and  all  the  other  trees  found  on  the 
mountains,  such  as  plantains,  pines,  gmydm^ 
lemons,  &c«  Here  also  are  monkeys,  the  iksh  of 
some  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  of 
others  not,  parrots,  guacamaj/osj  pigs,  and  various 
other  mountain  animals  ;  nor  is  it  wanting  io  an 
abundance  of  snakes,  vipers,  and  venomous  insects. 
The  natives  cultivate  much  cotton,  and  the  pro- 
vince is  irrigated  by  some  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
is  Moyobamba,  which  passes  tlirougb  the  middle 
of  it,  and  in  its  mid-course  receives  a  great  sappljr 
of  waters  from  the  river  Negro,  from  the  Huam* 
bos  and  others  ;  and  which  at  the  end  of  the  jpro* 
vince  unites  itself  with  a  river  which  flows  from 
Guanuco,  also  large,  and  takes  the  name  of  Haal* 
lagua;  when,  running  to  n.  e.  for  80  leagues,  it 
enters  the  Maranon,  first  passing  by  the  seUlement 
named  La  Lagana,  of  the  province  of  Mainas. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  amount  only  to 
GOO  Indians^  excepting  a  few  Muslees.    It  has  oa 
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settlements^  sare  the  capital,  which  it  of  the  same 
name,  that  of  Tobalosos^  and  that  of  CuaEabamba. 

Lamas,  the  settlement  and  aforesaid  capital  of 
the  province,  is  of  an  hot  climate,  and  the  place 
where  the  Qaechaan  language  is  spoken  in  its 
greatest  purity*    In  lat.  T5^  $• 

JLAMBAIMLA.RCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

LAM  BARE,  a  fort  and  garrison  of  the  pro« 
vince  and  government  of  Paraguay,  for  the  purpose 
of  restrainmg  the  infidel  Indians.  [It  has  smce 
become  a  parish,  and  is  situate  on  the  Paraguay, 
about  two  miles  s,  from  Asuncion,  in  lat.  S5^  20'  s. 
and  long.  57^41' 4"  w.] 

LAMBART,  a  settlement  of  the  bland  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  e.  part. 

LAMBA YEQUE,  a  settlmnent  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Sana  in  Peni,  and  Dishopric 
of  Truxillo.  It  is  the  capital  since  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Miraflores,  formerly  the 
capital,  passed  to  this,  when  that  was  plundered 
and  sacked  by  the  pirate  Edward  David,  in  1586. 
It  is  beautifully  situate,  fertile,  and  of  good  tem- 
perature. It  was  first  founded  one  league  from  the 
sea,  and  was  since  removed  to  the  distance  of  two, 
in  a  llanura  watered  by  the  river  of  its  name,  and 
by  which  passes  the  road  leading  from  Piura  to 
Lima.  In  its  chnrch,  which  is  very  beautiful,  are 
four  curacies,  with  as  many  brtinches  or  chapels  of 
ease^  the  which  are  called  San  Pedro,  Santa  Rosa, 
and  San  Roque,  to  administer  the  sacraments  to 
the  Indians.  Its  territory  is  very  fertile  in  fruits 
and  vines,  of  which  some  wine  is  made.  The 
poor  people  maintain  themselves  by  making  cover- 
lets, mantles,  and  other  cotton  garments.  The  in- 
habitants amount  to  about  8000  souls.  In  lat.  6° 
37'  *. 

LAMBERT,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  isktnd  of 
Barbadoes;  situate  in  the  n.  part,  near  the  e. 
coaat. 

Lameert,  S.  a  fort  of  the  French,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  S.  Lawrence,  opposite 
the  island  Montreal. 

LAMBRAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  parish  of  the 
French,  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  a  curacy  of 
the  Capuchin  fathers;  situate  near  then.  v.  coast, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Cul  de  Sac  Royal. 

LAMHAYEN,  a  bay  of  the  coast,  in  the  pro- 
Tince  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  behind  ca|ie 
Henry,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Chesapeak. 

LAMOCHA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimienlo  of  Pucbacay,  and  kingdom  of  Chile ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  oi  the  river  Biobio,  near  its  en- 
tirance  into  the  sea. 
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[LA-MOELLE,  a  large  river  in  the  n.sp. 
part  of  Vermont.  Its  general  course  is  w.  After 
running  about  75  miles,  and  receiving  14  lesser 
streams,  it  falls  into  lake  Champlain,  at  Colchester, 
five  miles  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Onion  river,  and  is  of 
about  the  same  magnitude.] 

LAMPA,  a  province  and  eorrefiimienio  of 
Peru  ;  bounded  n.  by  the  province  of  Carabaya, 
e.  by  that  of  Asangaro,  s.  by  that  of  Paucarcolla, 
and  in  some  degree  by  the  lake  of  Chucuito,  s.  e. 
by  the  province  of  Moqu^ua,  and  a>.  by  that  o( 
Arequipa.  It  is  80  leagues  long  from  ft.  to  i.  and 
SO  wide.  Its  temperature  is  very  cold,  as  being 
situate,  the  greater  part,  in  the  midst  of  the  cordiU 
leras  Nevadas,  covered  with  snow  the  whole  year; 
and  notwithstanding^  that  it  has  many  lianos  or 
pampasy  yet  these  lie  so  exposed  and  lofty  as  to  be 
of  much  the  same  coldness  as  the  other  parts. 
Thus  we  find  this  proviace  produces  no  other 
fruits  than  the  bitter  papasj  of  which  is  made 
chunoy  and  another  little  seed  like  millet,  and  some 
bark ;  being  obliged  to  furnish  itself  with  the  rest 
from  the  other  provinces,  and  giving  in  exchange 
large  and  small  cattle.  Here  brmi  sheep  of 
the  country,  vicuHas  and  vizcachas^  and  from  their 
wools  are  made  many  coverlets  and  carpets,  in  which| 
as  well  as  in  lamb-skins,  the  natives  frequently 
]3ay  their  tribute,  as  also  their  bulls  and  parochial 
tithes.  At  each  shearing,  70  arrobas  of  wool  is 
procured  from  every  thousand  sheep, 'and  are  sold 
at  seven  reals  each  ;  when  they  are  carried  to  the 
manufactories  at  Quispicanchi  and  elsewhere.  A 
great  emolument  is  also  derived  here  from  the  tal- 
low of  the  animals  when  killed,  since,  at  every 
slaughter  of  100  sheep,  they  r^ularly  procure 
from  four  to  five  quintals,  which  arc  sola  at  10 
dolhirs :  again,  the  meat  being  hardened  by  frost, 
and  called  chdbnay  will  fetch  four  reah.  These 
are  the  articles  of  its  commerce ;  for,  although  it 
has  some  mines,  yet  the  metal  is  of  base  alloy,  and 
scarcely  any  one  gives  himself  the  pains  to  work 
them;  not,  however,  that  it  is  without  certain 
mills  for  grinding  metals,  which  are  worked  to  from 
JO  to  IS  marks  each  coron,  but  that  the  expenoes 
are  excessive.  Metals  are  also  extracted  fifom  the 
ancient  mine  of  Vilavila,  and  formerly  from  other 
mines,  in  great  abundance;  so  as,  with  all  the 
aliove  drawbacks,  to  yield  15,000  marks  of  silver. 
Towards  the  if.  of  Uie  province  is  a  very  lofty 
mountain,  called  GaqueDquerafiani,  in  which  was 
found  a  rich  vein  of  quicksilver,  formeriy  worked ; 
and  near  to  it  is  a  hike  of  three  leagues  in  cir« 
cumference,  and  abounding  with  ioriora  (reed), 
amongst  which  breed  rabbits,  tortle-doves, 
pigeons,  cuyes^  deer^  and  halcyons.    This  pm« 
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Tinee  has  various  rivers,  sacb  as  tlie  Ayaviri  and 
Nufioa^  and  others  ^hich  run  to  empty  themselves 
into  the  lake  of  Chucutto.  Here  are  neither  woods 
or  trees  of  note ;  but  ih  the  lake  aforesaid  is  found 
a  kind  offish  called  there  rAfm,  and  which,  when 
dried,  is  carried  by  the  Indians  to  sell,  in  bags  at 
thrde  or  four  dollars  each  ba^.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  province  amount  to  37,000.  I(s  c&rregkhr 
had  a  repartimienlo  of  160,000  dollars,  and  it  used 
(o  pay  an  alcavala  of  6400  dollars  every  five  years. 
The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name ; 
and  the  other  settlements  are, 

Lampa,  Pucar6, 

Caiapuja,  Uraachiri, 

Cabanilla,  Juliaca, 

Cabana,  Vilavila, 

Maflazo,  Ayaviri, 

Cupi,  Orurillo, 

Ocubiri,  Nufioa^ 

Vilque,  Santa  Rosa^ 

Atunoalla,  Macari, 

Caracoto,  Llalli, 

Huaca,  Nicasio. 

Llasin, 
Lampa,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro^viace  and 
^orregimicnio  of  Parina-cocbas  in  Peru ;  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  is  a  warm  mineral  spring. 

Lam^pa,  another,  of  the  province  and  corrtgi" 
miento  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 

Lampa,  a  valley  of  the  same  province  and  king- 
dom, three  leagueB  from  the  capital  of  Santia^^o; 
in  which  ^ows  a  heib  like  swcet-basil,  the  ooUynr 
of  which  IS  of  an  ash-green,  though  not  so  tali  as 
the  plant  just  mentioned.  This  herb  is  covered  in 
the  summer-time  with  some  small  grains  of  salt, 
which  form  npon  its  leaves,  being  dried  by  the 
.  beat  of  the  sun,  the  same  bein^  much  esteemed  by 
the  Indians,  as  it  is  of  a  very  delicate  flavour. 

Lampa,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  kifisw 
doro,  which  rises  in  the  cardilferay  and^  joining  toe 
Colina,  alters  the  Maipo. 

[LAMPAGUE,  a  territory  in  the  government 
and  kin^om  of  Chile,  wherein  a  number  of  mines 
of  all  kinds  of  metal,  such  as  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  tin,  were  discovered  in  the  year 
IflO.l 

LAMPANGUI,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 
tordiUera  of  the  Andes  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
>  oelebfBted  for  its  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  iron,iffaioh  were  discovered  in  1710. 
The  ^dd  esppcialiy  is  of  the  best  quality  of  any  in 
America.  Eighty  leagues  from  the  oity  of  Valpa- 
iraiso,  in  lat.  39"  18'  s. 

LAMPAS,    S.  Pedho    OB,   a  settlement   of 
-4b»  f^nwriaoe  and    corvegimkMtQ  of  AadabMi* 
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las  in  Beru ;  litaate  ok  the  sfaoBO  of  llie  river 
Pampas. 

[LAMPETER,  a  township  in  Lancastt^  couhty, 
Pennsylvania.] 

LAMPIAN,  a  aettleanent  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru. 

[LAMPREY  River,  a  water  of  Great  bay  ia 
New  Hampshire.] 

LAMUR,  a  settlement  and  asiento  of  mines  of 
silver,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Luya 
and  Chillaos  in  Peru ;  aniiexed  to  the  curacy  of  its. 
capital,  and  of  a  very  cold  tempeiliture. 

LANAS,  Rto  OB,  a  river  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Florida,  which  runs  $,  and  enten 
the  sea,  between  the  point  of  Perro  and  the  river  of 
Los  Chacatos. 

[LANCASTER,  a  bay  or  sound  on  the  ar.  coast 
of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  bay*  The  southeroinsst 
part  lies  in  lat.  74^  SO' n.  The  most  n.  is  called 
Alderman  Jonas's  Sonnd,  and  lies  in  lat.  76°  n.^ 

[Lancaster,  a  populoMs  and  wealthy  coaaty 
in  the  interior  part  of  Pennsylvania,  extoiding  i. 
to  the  Maryland  line.  It  is  about  48  miles  square, 
is  divided  into  25  townships,  and  contains  566,840 
acres  of  knd,  and  36,147  inhabitants,  includiog 
348  riaif«s.  The  lands  in  ibis  coimty  are  rich  aad 
well^oltivated.  The  bills  ia  the  n.  parts  abound 
with  iron  ore ;  for  the  manufiioUiriQg  which,  two 
furnaces  and  ei^ht  forges  have  been  erected.  Tbe 
furnaces  manniocture  about  ISOO  tons  of  pi^  sad 
nearly  that  number  of  bar-iron  annualljr.  Copper 
and  lead  have  also  been  found  heM.  .Chief  town, 
Lancaster.] 

[Lancastbh,  a  county  of  Virginia;  bounded 
«.  hy  Chesapeak  bay,  and  t^  tp.  by  Happahannock 
river.  It  is  about  40  miles  loi^  Ma  15  broad, 
and  contains  5638  inhabitants,  of  whom  SS36  are 
slaves.} 

[Lancasteb,  a  county  of  Camden  district,  S. 
Carolina,  lying  on  Lynchers  creek,  and  Wateree 
^tver.  It  dontaias  6308  inliabitante,  of  whom 
4684  are  whites,  and  1370  slaves.] 

[LAMCASTBn,  JBofOi^h  of,  a  handaonse  and 
flourishing  post-town,  the  capital  of  Lancaster 
coimty,  rains Vlvnnia,  and  the  lanrnst  inhind  town 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  pleasaat^  situated  upon 
the  descent  of  a  biU,  half  a  mile  w.  of  Conestqga 
creek,  which  falls  into  Susqiiehanaah  river,  nine 
miles  J.  tMT  a?,  of  the  town*  Its  tmde  is  already 
gieat,  and  must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  sur- 
rounding country  popriatea.  It  contains  «bout 
700  or  860  housm,  4ind  about  5000  peapie.  The 
l^ishtuse  is  to  meet  heie  in  iuture,  till  a  peima* 
nent  seat  «f  govenment  shall  ^be  ^stablisbed*  The 
public  bttilaings  are,  a  handsgiM  ^XHttt"hottse  4»f 
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brick,  a  marlct-Ttmtse  of  the  same  materikby  aiid  a 
firong  stone  gnol.  Here  are  six  places  of  worship 
for  as  many  tliffercnt  persuasions,  tiz.  German 
Lutherans,  German  CHlvinists,  Presbjrterians, 
Episcopalians,  MoraTiahs,  and  Uoinan  Catholics. 
The  German  Lutheran  church  is  a  large  shriek 
building,  having  an  organ,  and  a  handsome  spire; 
the  others  are  of  brick,  and  are  neat  and  commodi- 
ous buildings.  The  only  manaikciures  here  are 
carried  on  by  indiyiduals.  There  are  three  brew- 
eries, and  two  or  three  valuable  tanneries.  Frank- 
lin college  is  established  here  for  the  Germans. 
Its  endowments  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Dickinson  college  at  Carlisle.  Its  trustees  consist 
of  Lutherans,  dakinibfs,  Presbyterians,  and  Epis- 
copalianf:,  of  each  an  equal  number.  The  princi- 
pni  is  a  Lutheran,  and  the  vice-president  a  Cal- 
vinist.  It  is  55  miles  »>.  by  n.  of  Philadelphia, 
and  26  from  Reading.    Lat.  40"  3'  n.     Long.  76^ 

fLANCASTEn,  a  post-town  of  S.  Carolina,  27 
miles  from  Camden,  and  S5  from  Charlotte,  N. 
Carolina.] 

W'LANCASTea,  a  rery  pleasant  post-town  in 
brcester  county,  Massachusetts,  the  oldest  in  the 
county,  having  been  settled  in  1645,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  I65S.  It  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  Na- 
shua river,  which  empties  into  the  Merrimack.  It 
is  26  miles  w.n.w.  of  Boston,  four  miles  w.  of 
BoNon,  and  14  n.  by  e.  of  Worcester.  The  lands 
of  the  township  of  Lancaster,  and  those  of  Sterling 
on  the  9,  w.  are  part  of  the  tract  called  Nashawogg 
by  the  Indians.  The  pleasantness  of  this  town  has 
invited  many  persons  of  education  and  fortune  to 
reside  here.  In  the  n.  e.  part  of  Lancaster  there  is 
a  valuable,  and  perhaps  inexhaustible  slate«pit, 
furnishing  slates  for  houses,  and  excellent  atones 
for  tombs  and  graves.  No  slates-  equal  to  these 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  United  Stales. 
These  are  sent  to  Boston,  and  exported  to  New 
York,  Virginia,  &c.  Two  principal  branches  of 
Nashua  river,  over  which  are  nine  large  bridges^ 
water  this  town,  and  have  on  their  banks  excellent 
intervale  land.  Cumbery  pond,  in  this  town,  is 
observed  to  rise  as  much  as  two  feet,  just  before  a 
storm  ;  and  Sandy  pond  rises  in  a  dry  season.] 

[Lancaster,  a  township  in  GraAon  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut 
river,  about  41  miles  above  Hanoven  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1763.  In  J 775,  it  contamed  61  in- 
habitants, and  in  1790,  161.] 

[LANCE  Isles,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, lie  off  cape  Scott,  which  is  the  s;  point  at  the 
mouth  of  Pintard^s  sound,  opposite  to  point  Dis- 
lappoiiitmeitt.    There  is  a  nanow  chamm  between 
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the  largeat  isle  and  the  cape.     See  Pintard^s 
Sound. T 

LANCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  an^ 
corregindnUo  of  Caxatamba  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Andajes. 

LANCON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Cercado  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Carabailla 

[LANDAFF,  a  township  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampshire*  It  was  mcorporated  in  1774, 
and  contains  29S  inhabitants.] 

[LAND'S  HeiGHT,  in  N.  America,  is  the  high 
ground  on  the  chain  of  lakes  between  lake  La  Plue 
and  lake  Superior,  where  there  is  a  portage  of 
seven  miles.  It  is  80  miles  e.  of  the  grand  port* 
age  from  the  a),  end  of  lake  Superior.] 

LANE,  a  bay  of  the  s.  coast  of  (lie  ishmd  of 
Newfoundland^  in  the  middle  of  it ;  between  the 
bays  of  Fortune  and  Plaisance. 

[LAN£SBORX)UGH,  a  township  in  Berkshire 
jomntjy  Massachusetts,  n.  by  e.  of  Hancock^  12 
miles  n.  by  w.  of  Lenox,  and  96  w.  by  n.  of  Boston. 
It  aA>ids  a  quarry  of  good  marble,  and  contains 
2I4S  inhabitants.] 

LANG,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  BarbadDes^ 
near  the  n.  coast. 

LANGA,  a  setUeraent  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regjhnmito  of  Guarochiri  m  Peru  ;  aonezed  to  the 
<atracy  of  Chorrillo. 

[LANGDON,.  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
New  Hampshire,  tnoorpcuraled  in  1787,  and  con- 
tains £44  inhabitants.] 

LANGUER,  a  river  of  the  province  and  |^o- 
vemment  of  Honduras  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. It  runs  n.  and  enters  Uie  sea  by  the  side 
of  the  cape  which  has  the  name  of  the  province. 

LANGUI,  a  settlement  4|f  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Tints,  or  Canes  aud  Cauches,  io 
Peru. 

[LANSINBURGH  Gty,  in  the  township  of 
Troy,  Renssalaer  county,  New  York,  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson^ 
river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  con- 
tains about  200  dwelling-houses,  a  brick  church, 
the  joint  property  of  the  J>utch  and  Presbyterian 
congregation,  a  CQ^rt-house,  gaol,  aqd  an  aca- 
demy, incorporated  in  179iS.  Here  is  a  library 
company  which  was  incorporated  in  1775.  it  is  a 
very  flourisiiing  place,  situated  on  a  plain  at  tiie 
foot  of  a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  is  a  roost  de- 
lightful prospect.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  but 
one-stage  between  this  town  and  Albany  ;  and  now 
moretban  SO  stages  dail  v  pass  and  repass  between  the 
neiffbboiirine  towns  of  Lansinburgh,  Troy,  Water- 
.bm*  aud  Aihany ;  and  the  average  number  of 
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passenffen  is  said  to  exceed  150.  It  is  eigM  miles 
n.  of  AltNiny,  three  aboye  Trov,  135  fi.  by  e.  of 
New  York,  and  185  ft.  n.  e.  of  Philadelphia.] 

LAPISLAZULI,  a  shoal  or  isle  of  stone  alraost 
covered  by  the  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
abottt  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  the  island  of 
MonanO)  and  forms  the  passage  to  the  river 
8.  John,  to  the  n.  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundj  and  c^ 
Silver. 

LAQUARIBE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  between 
the  rivers  Scope  and  Varirin,  abounds  in  excellent 
fish,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  some  plantations  of 
sugar-canes.     It  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 

1jAQU£IQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  carregimienio  of  Carabaya  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

LAQUIACA,  or  Huamahuaca,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  corresvnienio  of  Chichas  and  Tarija 
in  Peru.  It  rises  from  a  lake  near  the  settlement 
of  Casavindo,  runs  it.  and  turning  its  course  to  e. 
enters  the  large  river  of  Xuxuy. 

Laqctiaca,  a  creek  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  and  corregimiefiio  of  Arica. 

LARAHUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Colchagua  in  the  kin^om  of 
Chile ;  situate  to  the  w.  of  the  town  of  Triana. 

LARAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Castro  V irreyna  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  tne  curacy  of  C6rdoba. 

LARA  MATE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru. 

L ARAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimienio  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Carampoma. 

LARAOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regintiento  of  Yauyfs  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  In 
the  most  lofty  part  of  it  is  a  lake  which  empties 
itself  below  the  church,  and  the  furthest  part  of 
the  settlement ;  and  there  tumbling  down  a  rock, 
falls  into  the  river  which  runs  to  the  province  of 
Cajiete. 

LARAQUITE,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Carampangue  and  the  iieights  of 
Yillagr&n. 

LARCAl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienio  of  Lucanas  in  Peru,  where  there  are 
some  hot  medicinal  baths. 

LARECAJA,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Peru ;  bounded  n.  and  n.  e.  by  the  mountains  of 
the  infidel  Indians,  nearly  s.  by  the  missions  of 
Apolabamba,  s.  by  the  city  of-  La  Pnz,  w.  by  the 
province  of  Omasuvos,  the  cordUlera  running  be* 
iween,  and  ft«  by  those  of  PaucarcoUay  Asangaro, 
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and  Carabaya.  The  whole  of  this  province  it  faO 
of  chasms  am  ravines,  and  it  extends  from  n.  toi. 
as  far  as  the  mountainous  countries  of  the  infideb, 
where  it  becomes  very  wide.  It  has  a  quantity  of 
streams,  which  form  one  large, river,  theirhich 
passing  through  the  mountains,  runs  to  unite  its 
waters  with  the  Beni.  Jt  is  36  leagues  long,  and 
10  wide.  Its  territory  is  very  unequal ;  and  al- 
though the  mountains  and  ravines  aregenenlly 
covered  with  snow  the  whole  jrear,  the  s^tlementi 
are  not  only  healthy,  but  the  temperature  mild, 
On  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  are  cultirated  ill 
seeds  and  fruits,  and  towards  the  Andes  is  grovii 
coca  and  other  mountainous  productions.  In  some 
parts  are  breeds  of  cattle  of  every  species ;  and  in 
the  district  of  Quebaya,  and  in  other  places,  are 
various  gold  mines,  which  were  formerly  rerjpro- 
ductive,  but  now  scarcely  worked,  more  fiom  want 
of  resolution  and  means  of  paying  the  expencesof 
labour,  than  from  any  scarcity  ^  metal;  not  bat 
that  considerable  profit  is,  nevertheless,  derived 
from  these  mines.  In  the  part  of  the  monntaioi 
of  the  Andes,  are  the  missions  which  are  valgarij 
called  Of  Partiti  of  the  Augustins,  in  which  tbeie 
are  six  settlements  of  converted  Indians,  who  far 
some  years  past  have  paid  a  small  tribute  to  tke 
king  into  the  coflers  of  La  Paz.  This  proriooe 
was  conquered  and  added  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca 
Maytacapac.  Its  inhabitants  amount  to  20,000, 
and  it  had  a  reparttmteiilo  of  II  4,635.  dollan^tk 
corregidar  paying  an  akavala  of  4585  doIIane?erjr 
five  years.     The  capital  is  Zorata,  and  the  other 


settlements  are, 
Soneo, 
Chalbuia, 
Quiabaya, 
Hilabaya, 
Combaya, 
Ambaniifc, 
Atalaque, 
MocomocO| 
Chuma, 
Avata, 
Charasani, 
Camata, 
Pelechuco, 
Chiacani, 
Garasani, 
Cumlili, 
Coate, 


Chuchulaya, 

Copaique, 

Cusahuaja, 

Timuti, 

Sococone, 

Chaclaya, 

Punanm, 

Patazcachi, 

Yanabaya, 

Huacapata, 

Antareie, 

CJiaiaya, 

Chulina, 

Curba, 

Omobamba, 

Carijana, 


Of  the  Missions. 

ChinijOy 
Consala. 


Huscumane, 
Tipuane, 
Mapite, 
LAll£DO|  a  town  of  the  province  and  gOTcro* 
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tnent  of  Ln  Sierra  Gorda  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and 
Rejno  de  Nneva  EspaiSa ;  founded  in  1748  by 
the  Count  oF  Sierra  Gorda,  D.  Joseph  de  Escan- 
don,  colonel  of  militia  oKQueretnro. 

LARES,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  province  and  corftgimienio  of 
Galea  and  Lares  in  Peru. 

Lares,  an  bland  near  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government'Of  Yucatan,  at  the  mouth  of^  the 
gulf  of  Higueras. 

Lahes,  another,  ^near  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Cartagena,  opposite  the  river  Sinu. 

Lares,  a  bay  on  thee. coast  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  between  another  called  Pequefia  (Little) 
and  the  n.  e.  point. 

Lares,  an  island,  nearthe  coastof  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Ilheos  in  Brazil,  opposite  the 
town  of  Portosegnro. 

LARGA.    See  Long  Island. 

LARGAS,  some  islands  of  the  N.sea,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayana,  belonging 
to  the  Dutch.  Thejr  are  three,  and  are  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  Essquiboand  Demerary. 
*  LARGE  River,  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Louisiana,  which  rans  s*  and  enters  the 
Missouri. 

Large,  another,  in  the  province  and  colony  of 
S.  Carolina.     It  runs  i.  e.  and  enters  the  Congart. 

[Large  Rock  lies  on  the  j'.bank  qf  Ohio  river, 
in  the  tract  called  Indiana,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Muskingum  river.] 

LARGOS  Cayos,  some  isles  near  the  .f.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  opposite  the  port  of  Trini- 
dad. 

LARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  eorre'^ 
gimiento  of  Collahuas  in  Peru. 

[LAIllCAXAS.    Sec  Larecaja.] 

jLARO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Nicaragua  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Guatemala, 
which  rtms  e,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of 
^licncisa 

[LATACUNGA,  Asicnto  of,  the  first  jurisdic- 
lion  to  the  s,  of  that  of  Quito  in  Peru,  The 
word  asiento  implies  a  place  less  than  a  town,  but 
larger  than  a  village.  It  stands  on  a  wide  plain, 
having  on  its  e.  side  the  e.  cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
from  which  projects  a  very  high  mountain ;  and  at 
a  small  distance  from  its  foot  is  situated  Latacunga. 
On  its  a),  side  is  a  river,  which  is  sometimes  ford- 
able,  but  generally  passed  over  by  a  bridge.  This 
asiento  is  large  and  regular,  the  streets  broad  and 
straight,  the  booses  of  stone,  arched  and  well  con- 
trived, one  story  high.  This  precaution  the  in« 
wete  taught  to  observe  by  a  dreadful 
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destruetion  of  all  the  buildings,  on  the  SOth  of 
June  1699.  Out  of  600  stone  houses,  which  the 
asiento  then  contained,  only  a  part  of  one,  and 
the  Jesuit's  church,  were  left  standing;  the  most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  buried'  in  the  ruins.  The 
stone  of  which  the  houses  and  churches  are  built, 
is  a  kind  of  pumice,  or  spongy  stone,  ejected  from 
volcanoes ;  which  have  formed  inexhaustible 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  so  light,  that 
it  will  swim  in  the  water ;  and  from  its  great  poro- 
sity, the  lime  cements  the  different  pieces  very 
strongly  to«rether.  This  jurisdiction  contains  17 
principal  villages.  The  air  of  the  asiento  is  cold, 
from  the  place  being  only  six  leagues  from  the 
mountain  of  Cotopaxi ;  which  as  it  is  little  less  in 
height  or  extent  than  those  of  Chimborazo  and 
Caymburo,  so,  like  them,  it  is  covered  with  ice  and 
snow.  The  villages  are  populous;  such  as  are 
seated  in  the  valleys  are  hot,  those  in  the  plains 
temperate,  whilst  those  which  border  on  the  mounw 
tains,  like  that  of  theosteti/o,  are  cold,  and  some- 
times to  an  excessive  degree.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  about  12,000,  chiefly  Spaniards  and 
Musteet.  Great  quantities  of  pork  are  salted 
here  and  sent  to  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Riobamba, 
lieing  highly  valued  for  the  peculiar  flavour  given 
it  in  the  pickling.  The  manufactures  are  those  of 
cloth,  bays,  and  tuctii/os*  The  inhabitants  of 
Pugili  and  Saquisilt  are  noted  for  making  earthen 
ware,  highly  valued  all  over  the  province  of  Quito. 
The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  is  of  a  lively 
red,  remarkably  fine,  emitting  a  kind  of  fragrancy, 
and  the  workmanship  very  neat  and  ingenious.] 

LATANl,  a  heau  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  alcaldia  may  or  of  Villalta  in  Nueva  fispana  ; 
of  a  warm  and  moist  temperature,  and  containing 
331  families  of  Zapotecos  Indians,  including  the 
wards  of  its  district.  Thirteen  leagues  n.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

LATANIERS,  Punta  delos  TRB8,^a  point  on 
the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of  S.  Domingo,  in  the 
French  possessions,  between  the  point  of  Diamante 
and  cape  Benet. 

LAT£,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc'' 
gimiento  of  Cercado  in  Peru. 

LATELONGI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil,  which  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  lake  of  Mini. 

LATIGIOCA,  PuNTA  DE,  a  point  on  the  coast 
ef  the  province  and  captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil ; 
one  of  those  which  form  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Amasonas. 

Latigioca,  some  shoals  or  rocks  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former  point ;  $i» 
toate  near  to  it^  and  taking  from  it  their  name. 
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LATIREQUIQUI,  a  river  of  the  proYinoe  and 
country  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians,  it  rises  close 
to  the  road  wliich  leads  to  San  Juan  Baptista, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Paraguay,  in  the  part  called 
the  Paso. 

LAVANDERAS,  PuNTA  DB  liAs,  an  extremity 
of  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

LAVAPIE,  PuNTA  j)By  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  of  the  country  of  the  Arau- 
.canos  Indians;  between  the  point  of  Ramena  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tubul. 

LAVAQUERO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
^vernment  of  Popayan.  It  rises  e.  of  the  lake  of 
Pupay,  and  enters  the  Gaquet4. 

LAURA,  MkSA  DE,  a  very  lofly  mountain  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Maracaibo  in  the 
Nuevo  Rcyno  de  Granada,  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  La  Grita,  and  s.  w.  of  the  same. 

LAUREL,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  N.  Carolina ;  which  runs  $•  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  source  of  the  Conbaway. 

[Laureij  Mountain,  a  range  of  mountains  w. 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  a  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  it  extends  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  N.  Carolina,  and  gives  rise  to  several 
branches  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  Great  Kanha- 
way  breaks  through  the  Laurel  ridge  in  its  way  to 
the  Oh io,  in  lat  37""  50'  it.  Long.  8 1  <"  32'  w.  In 
a  spur  of  this  mountain,  about  lat.  36P,  is  a  spring 
of  water,  50  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and,  it  is  said, 
fis  blue  as  indigo.  The  lands  within  a  small  dis- 
tance of  the  Laurel  mountain,  through  which  the 
Youghiogany  runs,  are  in  many  places  broken  and 
stoney,  but  rich  and  well  timbered  ;  and  in  some 
places,  and  particularly  on  Laurel  creek,  they  are 
rocky  and  mountainous.  From  the  Laurel  moun- 
tain to  Monongabela,  the  first  seven  miles  are  good, 
level  farming  lands,  with  fine  meadows ;  the  tim- 
ber, white  oak,  chesnut,  hickory,  &c.] 

[LAURELES,  a  parish  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  a  little  to  the 
n.  of  the  Parana,  in  Laguna  Ubera,  iu  lat. 
2r  13'  57"  s.    Long.  57^  20'  34^  ®.] 

[LAUR£N8,  a  connty  in  Ninety-six  district, 
S.  Carolina,  lying  between  Enoree  and  Saluda 
rivers*  It  is  about  31  miles  loner  and  22  broad, 
and  contains  8217  free  inhabitants,  and  1120 
slaves.] 

FLaurens  Court-bouse,  in  the  above  county, 
is  20  miles  from  Bush  river,  22  from  Newbury 
court-house,  and  17  from  Grenville  court-house,  j 

[LAURENT  OF  Tue  Mine,  St.  a  settlement 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  near  the  Spanish  ca- 
pital, St.  Domingo.  It  stands  in  the  place  wher^e 
the  capital  was  first  founded^  on  tlie  e.  sftde  of  tbe 
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Osama,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  leiigiie  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Isabella.  It  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  dependency  on  St.  Domingo,  and  con- 
tains SOO  inhabitants,  all  free  Negroes,  constituUng 
a  cure.  It  was  formed  in  172 J  by  128  run-away 
French  Negroes,  >iho  being  sent  down  to  the  bay 
of  Ocoa  to  be  shipped  off,  the  Spaniards  attacked 
the  escort,  and  gave  arms  to  the  fugitives,  main- 
taining that  they  were  free  men.  J 
Laurent  S.  See  S,  Lorenzo- 
Laurent,  a  bay  on  the  5.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  between  cape  Rouge  and  that  of 
Burins. 

Laurent,  a  point  or  extremity  of  the  n.  coast 
of  Cape  Britain. 

LAURICOCHA,  S.  Antonio  be,  a  settlement 
of  tbe  province  and  corregimiento  oi  Guanta  in 
Peru, 

Lauricocha,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  conx- 

S'miento  of  Guanuco  in  that  kingdom ;  celebrated 
r  being  the  source  of  the  renowned  river  Man- 
Son,  or  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  commences  its 
course  thence  to  7i.  It  is  10  leagues  long  and  3f 
wide.     In  lat.  9°  56'*. 

LAURIER,  Colin ES  be,  some  small  moon- 
tains  of  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  N.  America,  near  the  id.  arm  of  the  river  Sus> 
quehannah. 

LA  WARE,  a  large  river  of  the  same  province 
and  colony  as  the  former  mountains. 

LAWLESS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs  n,  w»  and  eaten 
the  Hughes. 

LAWRENCE.    See  Lorenzo.] 

JLawrence  River  and  Gulf,  St.  St.  Law- 
rence is  one  of  the  larsest  rivers  in  N.  Ame- 
rica. It  issues  from  lake  Ontario,  forming  tbe 
outlet  of  the  long  chain  of  great  lakes  which  sepa- 
rate Upper  Can^a  from  the  United  States*  From 
lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  it  has  the  name  of  Iro- 
quois, and  taking  a  n.e.  course  embosoms  tbe 
island  of  Montreal;  just  above  which  it  receives 
Otta  was  from  the  w.  and  forms  many  fertile  islands. 
From  Montreal  it  assumes  the  name  of  St.  Law 
rence,  and  coiitii^uing  the  same  course  passes  by 
Quebec,  and  meets  tbe  tide  upwards  of  400  mil^ 
from  the  sea,  and  is  so  far  navigable  for  large  ves* 
sels.  Havuig  received  in  its  course,  besides  Ottawas, 
St.  John's,  Segttina,  Desprairies,  Trois  Rivieres, 
and  innumeralHe  other  smaller  streams,  it  falls  into 
the  ocean  at  cape  Rosieres,  by  a  mouth  about  90 
miles  broad.  In  its  course  it  forms  a  great  variety 
of  bays,  harbours,  and  islands,  many  of  them  fruit- 
ful and  extremely  pleasant.  See  Quebec,  Mont- 
real, &c.    The  main  entmnoe  into  the  .gnU  «f 
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Si.  Lawrence  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  on  the  e. 
between  capo  Raj,  the  $.  point  of  Newfoundland 
island y  and  the  n.  cape  of  Cape  Breton ;  the  gut 
of  Canso  kads  into  it  from  the  s.  e.  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  s.  end  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  the 
straits  of  Bclleisle  lead  into  it  from  the  n^  between 
Newfoundland  island  and  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
It  contains  a  number  of  islands,  viz.  St.  John's, 
at  its  s.  extremity,  on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  ;  Anticosti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  besides  a  number  of  small  islands.] 

[La  WHENCE,  Fort,  is  a  little  above  the  cross- 
ing place  of  Tuscarawas,  a  branch  of  Muskin- 
gum river.] 

[Lawrence  Town,  a  thinly  settled  agricultural 
township,  a  few  miles  to  thee,  of  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia.] 

[LAVVUNAK-HANNOCK,  a  Moravian  set- 
tiement  nearly  opposite  Goshgosliink,  on  Alle« 
ghany  river,  and  20  miles  it.  e.  of  fort  Franklin.] 

LAXA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tamazunchale,  and  akaldia  mayor 
of  Valles,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  a  settlement  of 
Chichimecos  Indians  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Tula,  and  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Mechoa* 
can.  Its  amount  of  population  is  not  exactly  as- 
certained, since  they  could  never  be  brought  toge- 
ther so  as  to  be  counted,  as  they  continually  desert 
the  settlement.  They  are  of  a  sluggish  disposition, 
and  difficult  to  be  reduced  to  the  faith.  Thirty 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Lax  A,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Joseph ;  one  of  the  missions  and  re- 
ducciom  of  Indians  oF  the  order  of  S.  Francisco, 
in  the  district  of  the  akaldia  maj^or  of  Guadalax- 
ara ;  from  the  capital  of  which  it  is  more  than  60 
leafi:ues  to  the  r. 

LrAXA,  another,  of  the  province  and  ccrregU 
miento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru ;'  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Coy  a. 

LiAXA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  district  of 
the  island  of  this  name,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 
It  rises  in  the  mountain  and  volcano  of  Chilian, 
runs  in  a  large  stream  to  the  w.  for  many  leagues, 
and  enters  the  Biobio,  turning  its  course  some- 
what to  the  If.  w.  It  has  dilFerent  fording  places, 
namelv  those  of  Salts  and  Pan^&l,  ancT  a  great 
cascade,  where  the  water  precipitates  from  an 
height  of  40  fathoms  over  rocks.  Near  its  head  is 
the  fort  of  Tucap61,  built  by  the  Spaniards  to 
check  the  incursions  of  the  Araucanos  Indians, 
its  shores  are  covered  with  many  very  fertile  estates, 
called  Tarpeyanca,  Leon,  Caripuclion,  and  Jesus ; 
and  it  has  an  excellent  stone  quarry,  called  San 
Joseph.    Its  mouth  is  iu  lat.  37^  9'  s. 
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Laxa,  a  rocky  shoal  near  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  between  the  cape  of  San  Antonio 
and  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Laxa,  another,  near  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cbagre. 

Laxa,  an  island  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  is  a  territory  surrounded  by  rivers  of  its 
name,  and  some  others. 

LAXAS,  a  settlement  and  real  of  silver  mines 
of  the  government  of  Mariquita,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  of  an  hot  temperature,  and 
abounding  in  v^etable  productions.  It  was  for- 
merly a  rich  town,  owing  to  its  mines,  which  are 
no  longer  worked,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  popu* 
lation  of  100  housekeepers,  it  is  very  near  its 
capital. 

Laxas,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Popay&n  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Caqueti. 

Laxas,  a  river  of  the  province  and  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme ;  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Pacora,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  and 
gulf  of  PanamA. 

Laxas,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
miento  of  Pataz  or  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru,  which 
rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Untucailis  Indians, 
runs  n.  w.  and  enters  the  (juallaga. 

LAZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru. 

LAZAO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Juquila,  and  akaldia  mat/or  of 
Xicay&n,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  39  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  30  leagues  ».  e.  of  its  head 
settlement 

LAZARO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Ueyno 
de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ma- 
taz&n,  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of  Truxilio. 

Lazaro,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espana  ;  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  near  the  town  of 
San  Felipe  de  Guebavi. 

[LAZARUS,  Archipelago  of  St.    See  Db 

FONTE.] 

[LEACOCK,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.^ 

LEAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Honduras,  and  kingdom  of  Guatemala ;  running 
into  the  sea  at  the  gulf  of  this  name. 

LEAPI,  S.  P^DRO  BE,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Nexapa  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  in  the  plain  of 
a  rugged  territory,  surrounded  with  mountains 
coyerra  with  trees.    It  is  inhabited  by  32  families 
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of  Indians,  employed  in  the  commerce  of  cochi- 
neal, fruits,  and  seeds.  Ten  leagues  from  its  ca- 
pital. 

[LEASBURGH,  the  chief  town  of  Caswell 
county^  N.  Carolina.  It  contains  a  court-house^ 
gaol,  and  a  few  houses.] 

[LEBANON,  a  township  in  York  county,  dis- 
trict of  Maine;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Salmon 
Fall  river.  It  was  incorporated  in  1767,  and  con- 
tains 1S75  inhabitants.  A  species  of  stone  is  found 
here  which  yields  copperas  asd  sulphur.] 

[Lebanon,  New,  a  pleasant  village  in  New 
York  state,  bordering  on  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts ;  situated  partly  in  a  vale,  and  partly  on  the 
declivity  of  hills.  The  medicinal  springs  here  are 
next  in  celebrity  to  those  of  Saratoga.  The  pool 
is  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  overlook- 
ing the  valley,  and  surrounded  with  a  few  houses 
which  afford  tolerable  accommodations  to  invalids.] 

[Lebanon,  a  township  in  Windham  county, 
Connecticut^  was  settled  in  1697.  The  soil  is 
equal  to  almost  any  in  the  state,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  generally  farmers,  many  of  whom  are 
wealthy.  The  thick  settled  part  of  the  town  forms 
a  very  wide  street,  and  the  houses  are  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other.  Academic  education 
has  been  patronised  in  this  place  for  above  80  years, 

freatly  to  the  honour  of  the  people.  The  river 
hetucket  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Willa- 
mantic  and  Mount  Hope  rivers,  which  unite  be- 
tween this  town  and  Windham.  It  lies  between 
Hartford  and  Norwich.] 

[Lebanon,  a  township  in  Grafton  county.  New 
Hampshire;  situated  on  Muscomy  river,  and  on 
the  e.  side  of  the  Connecticut,  15  miles  below 
Dartmouth  college.  It  was  incorporated  in*  1761. 
In  1775  it  contained  S47  inhabitants,  and  in  1790, 
1180.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a  bridj^^e 
on  Connecticut  river  at  the  middle  bar  of  Agar's 
falls  to  this  town,  where  the  distance  between  the 
rocks  is  1 10  feet.  It  is  35  miles  above  the  bridge 
built  by  Col.  Hale  at  Bellows's  falls  at  Walpole. 
Sec  Mascomy  Pond.] 

[Lebanon,  a  post-town  of  Pennsylvania; 
situated  on  the  s.  side  of  Quitapahilla  creek,  in  Dau- 
phin county.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  the 
Susquehannab  and  Schuylkill  canal,  which  con- 
nects this  creek  Avith  the  Tulpehocken,  a  branch 
of  the  Schuylkill.  Lebanon  contains  about  300 
houses  regularly  built,  many  of  which  are  of  brick 
and  stone ;  a  German  Lutheran  and  a  Calvinist 
church.  It  is  92  miles  c,  by  n.  of  Harrisbui^,  85 
e.  by  n.  of  Carlisle,  and  63  n.  w.  by  w.  of  rhila- 
delphia.l 

liEBO,  d  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  to  the 
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s.  of  that  of  Labapi,  and  distant  firoin  it  six 
leagues.  It  runs  w.  between  the  port  of  Camero 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tucap6l,  and  on  its 
shore  stood  the  city  of  Canete,  now  destroyed ; 
also  near  it  is  the  spot  where  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Araucanos  Indians. 
It  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  in  lat 
37^  57'  s. 

LEBOLCOBAN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
of  the  infidels,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Comoleurii. 

LEBRIJA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nueyo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  which  rises  near  the  citj  of 
Pamplona  to  the  w,  runs  many  leagues,  collecting 
the  waters  of  several  others,  to  enter  with  a  mucli 
increased  stream  into  the  Mag;dalena,  by  two  armS) 
at  some  distance  from  eSlch  other,  forming  aa 
island,  opposite  to  which  is  the  port  of  Ocana. 
-  LECH  A,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  s,  and  enters 
the  w*  arm  of  the  Delaware. 

LECHAVAKSEIN,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of 
the  same  province  and  colony  as  the  former  riyer; 
on  the  shore  of  the  e.  arm  of  th^  river  Delaware. 

LECHE,  Rio  de  la,  a  river  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Sana,  and  kinigdoro  oF  Peru. 
It  runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of 
Lobos  io  windward. 

LECHES,  some  islands  of  the  S.  sea,  sitanteifl 
the  middle  of  a  bay  formed  by  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Veragua,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme.  They  are  three,  one  mo- 
derate-sized, and  the  two  small ;  situate  near  the 
continent. 

LEC08,  a  river  of  the  province  and  goTcrn- 
ment  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
•  LEDA,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Paraiba,  and  kingdom  of  Brazil,  be- 
tween cape  Blanco  and  the  river  of  Mongangape, 
where  the  Portuguese  have  a  castle,  called  Santa 
Catalina. 

LEDESMA,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  of  the  city  of 
Xuzuy,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Negro. 

[LEE,  a  small  town  in  Strafford  county,  New 
Hampshire,  about  13  miles  n.  of  Exeter.  It  was 
formerly  part  of  Dover  and  Durham,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1766.  In  1775  it  contained  954  in- 
habitants, in  1790,  1029.1 

[Lee,  Fort,  was  erected  by  the  Americans  da- 
ring the  late  war,  on  the  w.  bank  of  North  river, 
having  the  tract  called  the  English  Neighbour- 
hood on  the  n.  and  that  called  Heboken  on  the ;. 
in  lat.  40^  56'  n.  and  about  nine  miles  above  the 
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town  of  Bergen.  The  Americans  had  9000  men 
in  garrison  here  in  the  late  war,  but  evacuated  it 
in  November  1776,  with  the  loss  of  their  artillery 
and  stores.] 

[Lbe,  a  coanty  of  Virginia,  lately  taken  from 
Russel,  in  the  s.  w.  corner  of  the  state ;  bounded  i. 
by  the  atate  of  N.  Carolina,  and^  w.  by  Kentucky.] 

[Lee,  a  township  in  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, five  miles  s.  of  Lenox,  four  e.  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  140  w.  of  Boston ;  was  incorporated 
in  1777,  and  contains  1170  inhabitants.  Ilousa* 
tonick  river  runs  s.  through  this  town.] 

[Lee's  Island,  in  Patowmac  river,  in  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia,  about  two  miles  s.  e.  of  Thorp, 
which  is  on  the  n.  side  of  Goose  creek.] 

[LEEDS,  a  town  in  the  e.  part  of  Gloucester 
county,  New  Jersey,  four  miks  w.  of  the  mouth 
of  Mullicus river,  and  eighth.  w»  of  Brigantine inlet.] 

[Leeds,  a  village  of  Richmond  county,  Virgi- 
nia ;  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rappahannock 
river ;  12  miles  «.  by  s.  of  port  Royal,  27  s.  e.  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  49  »•  e.  of  Richmond. 
Near  Leedstown  is  a  famous  course  for  horse- 
racing.] 

[Lh;EF0OG  A ,  one  of  the  Friendly  islands,  in  the 
8.  sea.  It  was  visited  by  Captam  Cook  in  1776, 
who  considers  it  superior,  in  some  respects,  io 
Anaroooka.  The  island  is  situated  near  Hapaee, 
and  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  three  broad  •] 

[LEEK,  a  soiall  island  of  rennsylvania,  in  De- 
laware river.] 

[LEESBljRG.    See  Lbasburo.I 

[Leesburo,  a  post-town  of  Maryland,  S5 
miles  from  Frederickstown.] 

[Leesburg,  a  post-town  of  Virginia,  and  capi- 
tal of  Loudon  county.  It  is  situated  six  miles  $.  w* 
of  the  Patowmac,  and  four  $•  of  Goose  Creek,  a 
branch  of  that  river  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  s.  and  on  the  road  leading  from 
Alexandria  to  Bath.  It  contains  about  60  houses, 
a  court-house  and  gaol.  It  is  20 miles  from  Shep- 
herdstown,  SO  miles  from  Frederickstown  in  Mary- 
land, S5  n.w.  of  Alexandria,  and  SQe.s.e.of 
Winchester.] 

[Leesburg,  or  Leestown,  a  settlement  in 
Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of  Kentucky  river,  SO 
miles  from  Lexington,  and  about  30  from  the 
Upper  Blue  lick.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  In* 
dians,  and  abandoned.  The  country  for  many 
miles  round  is  first-rate  land.  Great  plenty  of 
marble  is  found  on  the  banks  of  Kentucky,  parti- 
cularly at  this  place.] 
'     [LEEWARD  Islands     See  West  iNniEs.] 

LEGOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
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regimiento  of  Piura,  and  kingdom  of  Peru ;  in  the 
road  which  leads  from  Loxa. 

[LE-GRAND,  ojMAaAME,aconsiderableriver 
of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  which  rises  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  w,  extremity  of  lake  Erie,  and  pur- 
suing a  w.  w.  w.  course  for  nearly  75  miles,  thence 
turning  io  the  w.  empties  into  lake  Michigan.  It 
is  about  250  yards  wide  at  its  confluence  with  the 
lake.] 

LEGS,  a  town  of  Indians  of  Canada,  in  the  ter- 
ritory and  country  of  the  Ohios  Indians,  5.  of 
lake  Erie. 

[LEHIGH,  orLECHA,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  21 
miles  e.  of  Wyoming  falls,  in  Susquehannah 
river ;  and  taking  a  circular  course,  passing  through 
the  Blue  mountains,  empties  into  Delaware  river 
on  the  5.  side  of  Easton,  15  miles  n.  e.  of  Beth«/ 
lehem.  It  runs  about  75  miles,  and  is  navigable  90 
miles.] 

[LEICESTER,  a  township  in  Addison  county, 
Vermont ;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Otter  creek, 
having  343  inhabitants.  Great  Trout  i^ond  or 
Isdtc  is  partly  in  this  town,  and  partly  in  Salis- 
bury, on  the  n.  The  title  of  township  was  granted 
Oct.  SO,  1761.] 

[Leicester,  called  by  the  Indian  natives  Towt- 
aici,  is  a  considerable  town  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  1076  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  post-road  from  Boston  to  Hart- 
ford, New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  six  miles  w^ 
of  Worcester,  and  41  zd.  by  s.  of  Boston ;  bounded 
It.  by  Paxton,  and  s.  by  Oxford.  It  was  settled 
in  1713,  and  incorporated  in  1 720  or  1721.  There 
are  three  meeting-houses  here  for  Congregational- 
ists.  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers  ;  who  live  in  har- 
mony together.  The  Leicester  academy  was  in« 
corporated  in  1784,  and  is  well  endowed.  Wool 
cards  are  manufactured  here  to  the  annual  amount 
of  15,000  pairs.] 

LEI  DA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  between  two  rivers,  and  s.  e.  of  the 
town  of  Valladolid. 

LEIVA,  NuESTRA  Senora  de,  a  town  of  the 

Srovince  and  correffimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo 
leyno  de  Granada ;  founded  by  Francisco  de 
Villalobos  and  Juan  deOtalora,  in  1572,  by  order 
ofD.  Pedro  Diaz  Venero  de  Loiba,  president  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  called. 
It  is  on  a  fertile  and  pleasant  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
some  mountains  abounding  in  silver,  but  which 
are  not  worked  from  the  sloth  of  the  natives,  who 
are,  besides,  more  disposed  to  agriculture.    It  is 
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of  a  moderately  cold  teraperatare,  and  is  of 
the  best  climates  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  abund« 
ance  of  very  good  sweet  water,  from  streams  which 
irrigate  and  fertilize  its  territory,  and  render  it  pro- 
ductive of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  olives 
as  good  as  those  of  Sevilla.  it  abounded  in  wheat 
of  excellent  quality  till  1691,  when,  after  an 
eclipse  of  the  son  it  was  all  blasted;  the  which  was 
not  the  case  with  the  maize,  barley,  papas,  arraca' 
chaSf  and  onions.  The  parish  church  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  con  vents  of  the 
orders  of  San  Agustin,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  under 
the  charge  of  which  is  the  hospital,  and  a  monas- 
tery of  Carmelite  nuns.  A  market  is  celebrated 
here  every  Friday  in  the  year,  when  the  traffic  is 
very  great,  as  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of 
Velez  and  of  Tunja  make  it  a  rendezvous.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  town  is  much  reduced:  for 
only  one  league  to  the  it.  it  is  bounded  by  the  river 
Cane ;  to  the  n.  w,  are  the  settlements  of  Yuca 
and  Ecce-Homo,  which  are  of  the  district  of  Ve- 
lez ;  and  to  the  e.  it  has,  at  a  very  short  distance, 
the  river  of  the  Desaguadero,  and  to  the  s.  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Tunja.  It  is  five  leagues  9.  of  this, 
and  li  of  Chiquinquird. 

[LE-MAIRE.  See  Maire.] 
.  •  [LEMING  TON,  a  township  in  Essex  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  w*  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 
and  near  the  n.  e.  comer  of  the  state.  The  Great 
Monadnock  mountain  is  in  this  town.  It  contains 
SI  inhabitants.] 

LEMPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. 

[LEM PSTEH,  an  inconsiderable  township  in 
Chester  county.  New  Hampshire.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1761.  In  1775,  it  contained  188,  and 
in  1790,  414  inhabitants.] 

LENA,  La,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^imiento  of  Porco  in  Peru. 

LENEIBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Chacbapoyas,  in  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former. 

LENGUA  de  Vac  a,  a  point  of  the  coast  of 
the  S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Coquimbo,  and  kingdom  of  Chile^  near  the  port  of 
Tongoi. 

LENGUPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  climate,  abounding  in 
sugar-canes,  plantains,  yueasj  potatoes,  and  cot- 
ton, which  is  carried  to  Tunja.  it  is  situate  amidst 
woods  and  pools,  and  in  it  the  Jesuits  had  a  rich 
estate,  with  large  sugar-engines.  It  was  conquered 
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in  1587  by  Juan  de  San  Martin.  It  contaius  300 
housekeepers,  and  is  SM  leagues  s.  e.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

LENGUSAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former,  belonging  to 
the  corregimiento  of  Indians  of  Turmeque.  It  is 
of  a  cold  temperature,  produces  wheat,  maize, 
papasy  and  other  fruits  of  its  climate  ;  and  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Indians  a  large  and  popoloos  city. 
It  was  conquered  by  Gonzalo  Ximinez  de  Quesada 
in  1537,  and  is  now  reduced  to  60  housekeepefs 
and  40  Indians.  Eight  leagues  s.  e.  of  Tunja,  and 
16n.  20.  of  Santa  F1. 

LENKIN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Joseph ; 
situate  near  the  w.  coast. 

[LENOIR,  a  county  of  Newbern  district,  N. 
Carolina,  surrounded  by  Gla^ow,  Craven,  Jones, 
and  Dauphin.  It  contains  2484  free  inhabitants, 
and  957  slaves.     Chief  town,  Kingston.] 

[LENOX,  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  towo, 
and  has  a  court-house  and  gaol.  Hou^onick 
river  passes  through  the  town.  J 

LEOGANE,  a  town  of  the  French,  in  their 
possessions  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  founded 
in  1660,  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  of  the 
same  name,  half  a  league  from  the  sea,  ■  It  is  veiy 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  sugar-cane,  cacao,  tobaccx^ 
indigo,  and  other  Tegetalde  productions.  Of  fiie 
former  of  these  it  makes  great  quantities  of  the 
finest  sugar,  one  of  its  principal  branches  of  ooia* 
merce.  As  its  situation  is  near  a  lake,  and  the 
soil  is  swampy,  the  climate  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  unhealthy ;  and  this,  added  to  the  tncooTe- 
nienee  of  its  having  no  port,  and  the  want  of  se- 
curity to  vessels  coming  in  to  lade  and  unlade  in 
an  open  road,  induced  the  governor  the  marquis, 
to  think  of  chai^inf  its  situation  to  some  better 
spot ;  a  design  which  he  proposed  to  the  king  in 
i7S3,  but  which  was  not  put  into  execution,  since 
the  continually  increasing  wealth,  whicli  was  and  is 
daily  collecting  by  the  inhabitants,  made  them 
strongly  resist  such  a  step.  The  t^ure  of  this 
town  is  of  a  regular  hexagon,  fortifiedwith  a  good 
wall  and  10  biutions  after  the  naodern  form ;  and 
in  one  of  the  points  which  form  the  road,  is  a  f<»t 
of  a  triangular  figure,  called  De  la  Punta.  A 
river,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  passes  through  the 
middle  of  the  town. 

[The  exports  of  this  town,  from  Jan.  1,  1789, 

to  Dec.  31,  of  the  same  year,  were  895,871lb6. 

white    sugar ;--*7,079,S051b6.    brown    sugar; — 

l,»S2,952ib6  cofiee;— lS9,8&71b6«  cotton; 
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4M0IIm.  indtfto.  The  dottefli  on  the  exportation 
of  the  above,  26, 103  dollars  70  cents,  j 

[Lbogane,  Bay  ofl  called  also  Bight  or  Bite 
of  Leogane,  also  Cul  de  Sac  of  Leogane,  at  the  w. 
end  of  the  island  of  jSt.  Domingo,  is  formed  by  two 
peninsulas.  It  opens  between  cape  St.  Nicholas  at 
the  f0.  end  of  the  n.  peninsula,  and  cape  Dame 
Marie,  the  it.  w.  point  of  the  i.  peninsula,  45 
leagues  apart.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  are  the 
islands  Gonave,  and  on  the  n.  side  of  the  5.  penin* 
sula  the  isles  Kiessif  and  Cayroite.  It  embosoms  a 
yast  number  of  fine  bays.  The  chief  bays,  towns, 
and  ports  from  cape  St.  Nicholas  round  to  cape 
Dame  Marie,  are  i^a  Plate  Forme,  or  the  Plat« 
form,  Gonaives,  St.  Marc,  Montrouis,  Archahaye, 
Port  au  Prince,  Lcogane,  Goave,  Miragoane, 
Petit  Trou,  bay  of  Bacidaires,  bay  of  Durot,  Je- 
remie,  cape  Dame  Marie,  &c.  Trou  Bordct,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Port  au  Prince,  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  of  Leogane  eastward,  60  leagues 
e.  of  cape  Dame  Marie,  and  51  s.  e,  of  cape  St. 
^^  icholas.l 

[LEOMINSTER,  a  post-town  in  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  seven  miles  it.  by  tv.  of 
liancaster,  SO  f.  e.  of  Winchendon,  46  v),  of  Bos- 
ton, 19  n.  of  Worcester,  and  SO  f .  of  Marlborough, 
in  New  Hampshire,  has  a  printing-office  and  se- 
veral neat  buildings.  This  township  was  taken 
from  Lancaster,  incorporated  in  1740,  and  con- 
tains 1 189  inhabitants.  On  the  diScrent  streams 
which  pass  through  the  town  are  two  ^rist  mills, 
five  saw  mills,  an  oil  mill,  and  clothiers  works, 
very  excellent.  About  200,000  bricks  are  an- 
nually made  here.  The  manufacture  of  combs  is 
also  carried  on  to  ^reat  perfection  and  profit.  Leo- 
minster Gore,  adjoining,  contains  97  inhabitants.] 

LEON,  NuEvo  Rktno  de,  in  N.America; 
bounded  by  the  jurisdictions  of  Valles  and  Guadal- 
cazar,  the  deserts  of  Jaumave  and  the  borderings 
or  the  grand  sierra  of  Tamaolipan  lying  between. 
Its  length  at  the  greatest  extent  is  98  leagues,  from 
lat.  9i^  to  3S^  from  s.  to  n.  and  its  width  at  the 
narrowest  part  50  leagues  from  e.  to  w.  The 
greater  part  of  this  extensive  country  is  void  of 
settlements  and  missions,  and  inhabited  only  by 
different  barbarous  nations  from  the  sierra  afore- 
said to  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Tejas  and 
the  river  Medina ;  though  in  these  unpeopled 
tracts  there  are  not  wanting  rich  mines  of  silver  and 
of  excellent  salt.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  king- 
dom is  mountainous  and  full  of  thickets,  as  well  as 
rivers  and  lakes ;  and  it  has  many  sierras ^  which 
are  distinct  from  the  leading  chain,  which  is  an 
extensive  an^Ueroy  extending  from  the  province 
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of  Coaguila  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  girt- 
ing this  kingdom  from  w,  to  s.  and  dividing  it 
from  the  province  of  Guasteca.  Many  rivers  now 
labouring  down  from  these  mountains,  originating 
in  the  streams  at  their  tops,  and  all  of  them  abound 
in  excellent  fish  of  all  kinds.  Here  is  a  sort  of 
wild  grana,  which,  when  cultivated,  is  the  same 
as  cochineal,  as  it  comes  from  the  same  plant, 
namely  the  copal.  By  the  aforesaid  grand  river 
Del  Norte,  which  runs  to  this  rhumb,  are  some 
saline  earths  of  great  extent ;  and  towards  the  s.  50 
leagues  from  these,  others  called  De  la  Barra.  it 
enjoys  for  the  most  part  a  mild  temperature,  from 
its  being  blown  upon  freely  by  the  n.  and  e,  winds. 
The  whole  of  its  territory  is  very  abundant  in  pas* 
tures  and  woods.  Its  chief  commerce  is  comprised 
in  the  selling,  in  the  provinces  of  Coaguila  and 
Texas,  its  goats,  mules,  and  horses,  as  also  in  some 
lead,  which  is  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  reafs 
of  these  provinces.  The  grain  and  fruit  cultivated 
here  are  more  valuable  than  those  cultivated  in 
Nueva  Espana ;  nor  would  they  be  produced  in  less 
quantities  were  the  country  betterpeopled .  Th  is  was 
a  subject  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  viceroy 
the  Count  of  Revillagigedo,  who  convened  a  junta 
to  take  it  into  consideration  ;  but,  although  a  few 
settlements  were  inconsequence  formed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  has  still  remained  unpeopled* 
It  is  a  bishopric,  erected  in  1777.  The  capital  is 
the  town  of  Monterrey,  and  the  other  settlements 
are  the  following : 


Valle  de  Sta.  Catalina, 

Yalle  de  la  Pesqueria, 

Santiago  del  Saltillo, 

Valle  de  las  Salinas, 

S.  Pedro  Bocade  Leones, 

Tlaxcala, 

Santiago  de  Guajuco, 

S.  Felipe  de  Linares, 

Santa  Engracia, 

£1  Pablilio, 

La  Presa,. 


Santiago  de  las  Sabinas, 
San  Gregorio  de  Cer- 

ralvo, 
S.  Nicolas  de  Gualegas, 
S.  Juan  de  Cadereita, 
Las  Tablas, 
S.  Mateo  del  Pilon. 
La  Mota, 

S.  Antonio  de  los  Llanos. 
Los  Labradores, 
San  Miguel  de  Agiiayo. 


Bishops  who  have  presided  in  the  NuevoKeyno 

de  Leon. 

1.  Don  Fr,  Antonio  de  Jesus  Sacedon,  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco. 

2.  Don  Fr,  Rafael  Joseph  de  Vergen. 

Leon,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  the  same 
name,  of  the  kingdom  and  bishopric  of  Mcchoacdn, 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  as  far  as  the 
great  river  which  divides  it  from  the  jurisdictions 
of  Salamanca,  Pasquaro,  and  Tlazasalca ;  and 
being  bounded  w.  n.  w.  by  that  of  Lagos.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  maize,  wheat,  and  large  and 
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small  cattle ;  is  eatirely  covered  with  estates,  by 
^which  it  supplies  with  fruits  some  realms  of  mines 
and  the  provinces  of  La  Puebla. 

The  capital  is  the  town  of  the  same  name ;  and 
in  it  reside  531  families  of  Spaniards,  471  of  3Ius» 
tees^  and  196  of  Mulattoes.  It  has  a  good  convent 
of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  adminis- 
tered  by  the  curate ;  another,  with  an  hospital,  of 
the  monks  San  Juan  deDios;  a  college  which  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits  ;  and  a  convent  for  women 
ivho  follow  the  rules  and  institutes  of  the  last  order, 
and  which  was  the  only  one  in  all  America.  It  is 
80  leagues  n.  n.  w.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  2^  18'.  Long. 
S?72^  10'.  The  other  set  dements  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion are  reduced  to  the  following: 
San  Francisco  de  Cui*    San    Pedro   de    Piedra 

sillo,  Gorda, 

San  Miguel,  San  Francisco, 

San  Francisco  del  Rin-    Penjamo, 

con,  La  Concepcion. 

Leon,  another  city,  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  government  of  ISicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  great  lake  of 
fresh  water,  in  which  are  found  abundance  of  fish, 
and  at  the  distance  of  13  leagues  from  the  S.  sea. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  1534  by 
the  Pontiff  Paul  III. ;  and  was  discovered  by  Gil 
Gonzalez  Davila  in  15S2,  being  first  settled  bv 
Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordoba.  It  is  small, 
but  does  a  pretty  trade  in  its  native  fruits.  In 
1585,  it  was  sacked  by  some  English  pirates,  in 
sight  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  who  could  not  obstruct 
them.  One  hundred  and  four  leagues  from  Guate- 
mala, in  lat.  12°  25'.  Long.  291°  25'.  Sec  tlie 
catalogue  of  bishops  in  the  article  Nicaragua. 

Leon,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta,  and  district  of  theKiodel 
Hacha,  in  the'Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  near  the 
shore  of  the  river. 

Leon,  another,  of  the  district  of  the  island  of 
La  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

Leon,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Froes,  in 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in 
Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  this 
name. 

Leon,  a  river,  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Tncuman  in  Peru,  of  the  district  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  Xuxuy,  which  runs  e,  and  enters  the  river 
Grande. 

Leon,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi^ 
miento  of  Arica  in  the  same  kingdom,  which  runs. 
n.  then  turns  w*  and  enters  the  sea  near  the  ca- 
pital. 

Leon,  another,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  of  its  name, 
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which  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Mexico  or  lake 
of  San  Joseph* 

Leon,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
which  runs  s,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  citj, 
and  enters  the  J  iron. 

Leon,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country  of  the 
Iroquees  Indians  in  N.America ;  formed  from  the 
river  or  waste-water  of  the  lake  Quento  to  enter 
the  Ontario,  of  which  it  is  part,  or  at  least  with 
which  it  is  communicated. 

Leon,  a  valley  of  the  province  and  corregh 
miento  of  Arica  in  Peru,  near  the  coast. 

[LEONARDSTOVVN,  a  post-town  of Marj. 
land,  and  the  capital  of  St  Msiry's  county,  isbi* 
tuated  on  the  e.  side  of  Britton's  brook,  just  where 
it  falls  into  Britton's  bay,  five  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Patowmac,  and  contains  about  50  houses,  a 
couK-house,  and  goal.  It  is  52  miles  s,  of  Balti- 
more, 27  5.  by  e.  of  Upper  Marlborough,  17  j.  f.  of 
port  Tobacco,  and  1^  s.  w.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat. 
38°  2V  fi.] 

L£ON£S,  Poebto  i>e  los,  a  port  in  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  Tierra  Pirme,  and  bjtbe 
N.  sea,  at  the  back  of  the  bay  of  Portobelo.  It  is 
a  bay  shut  in  by  various  isles,  atid  has  served  as  a 
shelter  for  foreign  vessels  which  come  to  can;  oa 
an  illicit  commerce. 

Leones,  another  port,  on  the  coast  \ym  be« 
tween  the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Abgvl- 
Ian.  It  is  large  but  shallow.  The  entrance  is  of 
two  mouths,  formed  by  an  island  in  the  middle,  in 
lat.  44°  1 3' 5. 

Leones,  some  islands  on  the  same  coast  as  the 
former  port.  They  are  five,  all  small,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port  Deseado. 

Leones,  some  other  small  islands,  oftbeS.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  ia 
the  bay  of  La  Soledad,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Yeragua,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Martin 
Grande. 

Leones,  a  settlement  and  real  of  silver  mines 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon  ;  called  San  Pedro 
de  Boca  de  Leones.  Twenty-four  leagues  »•  ofiU 
capital. 

LEONISA,  San  Joseph  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  of  Guayana,  and  government  of  Cu- 
mana ;  one  of  the  missions  which  are  held  there 
by  the  Catalonan  Capuchin  fathers. 

[LEPER'S  Island,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  island,  according  to  Bou- 
gainville's account  of  them,  ^'  are  of  two  colours, 
black  and  mulatto.  Their  lips  are  thick,  their 
hair  frizzled^  and  some  have  a  kind  of  yellow  \vool; 
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they  are  small,  ugly,  ill-made,  and  in  general  de- 
voured by  the  leprosy,  'which  occasioned  the  dis- 
coverer Bougainville  to  call  it  the  Isle  of  Lepers : 
few  women  were  seen,  but  they  were  altogether  as 
disgusting  as  the  men.  They  go  naked,  hardly 
covering  their  waists  with  a  mat."  Thev  carry 
their  children  on  their  backs  in  a  kind  of  scarf. 
They  wear  ornaments  in  their  nostrils,  and  have 
no  beards  .1 

LERMA,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  in  Nueva  Kspaiia;   founded,  by  order  of 
the  Marquis  of  Guadalcazar,  viceroy  of  that  king- 
dom, by  Don  Martui  Varejon,  in  1613;  the  king 
having  granted  to  it  four  leagues  for  the  extent  of 
its  juri^iction,  but  which  has  been  curtailed  in 
the  present  day  by  the  encroachment  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  estates  of  the  marquisate  del  Valle, 
and  of  other  masters  ofestates  of  the  jurisdictions  of 
Toluca  and  Metepec,    on    its  boundaries ;   and 
thus,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  having  been 
deserted  by  many  of  its  inhabitants,  is  its  commerce 
very  small,  and  it  is  in  a  state  nearly  bordering 
upon  complete  poverty.     It  lies  in  the  direct  road 
leading  from  Mexico  to  the  interior  provinces ;  on 
which  account,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
a  large  causeway  was  built,  which  traverses  the 
city  from  n.  to  s.     It  is  small,  of  an  irregular 
plant,  and  the  houses  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 
Its  temperature  is  cold  and  moist,  as  being  situate 
just  at  the  commencement  of  that  extremely  cold 
valley  of  Toluca  and  Metepec,  which  is  continually 
covered  with  snow.     Very  near  to  this  city  runs 
the  river  called  Matlazingo,  which  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  territory  forms  a  swamp,  and  being  re- 
plenished by  various  springs  which  rise  in  the 
country,  forms  a  very  deep  body  of  water,  at  the 
spot  where  it  has  a  bridge.     The  origin  and  source 
of  this  river  is  in  a  small  sprihg  rising  near  the  set- 
tlement of  Santiago.     The  city  contains  05  families 
of  Indians,  57  of  Spaniards,  \2!d  oi  Musieez  and 
Mulattoes ;  and  produces  maize  and  other  seeds, 
though  not  in  abundance,  from  the  want  of  land, 
since  in  its  jurisdiction,  which  is  no  more  than, 
four  leagues  long,  and  a  little  more  than  three 
wide,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  consists  of 
mountains  and  ravines  incapable  of  cultivation.   It 
is  consequently  obliged  to  look  to  the  neighbour- 
ing jurisdictions  for  a  supply  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  being  content  in  the  breeding  some  swine. 
This    alcaldia   has    no   more    than    four   settle- 
ments, which  are  Tarasquillo,  Santiago,  San  Ma- 
teo, and  San  Miguel.    It  is  nine  leagues  w.  s.  w.  of 
Mexico,  in  lat.  19^  16^.     Long.  09^21'  30"  w. 
Lbema,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
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vernment  of  Yucat&n  ;  on  the  coast,  on  the  shore 
of  a  creek  which  gives  it  its  name,  and  defended 
with  a  castle  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  the  city 
of  Campeche. 

[LE-liOACH  Island  is  near  Falkland's  islands; 
discovered  in  1 657.] 

[LES  Cayes,  a  jurisdiction  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
French  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  con- 
tains four  parishes,  and  yields  abundance  of  sugar, 
cotton,  and  coffee.  Its  exports  from  the  town 
Les  Cayes,  from  January  1,  1789,  to  December 
31,  of  the  same  year,  were  2,597,6661b.  white 
sugar;  24,S26,050lb.  brown  sugar;  3,025,6041b. 
coffee  ;  855,4471b.  cotton  ;  l(i9,3051b.  indigo  ; 
and  small  articles  to  the  value  of  8256  livres.  The 
value  of  duties  paid  on  the  above,  on  exportation, 
101,528  dollars,  85  cents.  The  town  Les  Cayes 
lies  between  the  villages  Torbeck  and  Cavaillon, 
on  the  large  bay  which  sets  up  to  the  island 
Avache ;  from  which  it  is  about  three  leagues  dis- 
tant, and  five  leagues  n.  of  point  Abacon.  Lat. 
18°  12'  n.    Long.  76°  8'  w.  from  Paris.! 

L£ST£,  PuNTA  DEL,  a  point  on  ihe  coast  of 
the  island  of  Tortuga,  near  that  of  S.  Domingo. 

[LETTERKENNY,  a  township  in  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

LEVANTADOS,  Cayo  de  los,  an  isle  of  the 
N.  sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  island  S.  Domingo,  in 
the  e.  head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  bay  of  Sa« 
man&,  close  to  the  isle  of  Balandra. 

Levantados,  a  port  of  the  same  island,  on  the 
5.  coast,  of  the  part  possessed  by  the  French,  be- 
tween the  cape  Marechal  and  the  point  of  La  Belle 
Roche. 

LEVANTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregtntiento  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru. 

[LEVERETT,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  near  Connecticut  river,  and 
about  72  mileso.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1774,  and  contains  524  inhabitants.  A  copper 
mine  has  been  found  in  this  township.] 

LEVI  Point,  a  settlement  of  Canada,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  S.  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec. 

LEVIS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  in  N.America. 

LEUPILLAN,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
district  of  the  island  of  La  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Bureu. 

LEUQUITAN,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
same  district  and  kingdom  as  the  former;  situate 
between  the  rivers  Bureu  and  Recalqu6. 

LEUVANA,  a  bay  on  the  5.  coast  of  the  island, 
of  Jamaica. 

Leu  VAN  A,  another.    See  Mialilu. 
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Leuvana^  another.    See  Moyalec. 

LE  W£S,  a  city  of  the  province  and  country  of 
Delaware ;  situate  on  the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  this  name. 

LEWIS,  the  principal  port  of  the  island  of 
Granada,  one  of  the  Caribes.  See  article  Gra- 
nada. 

Lewis,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the.t.  part. 

[Lewis,  a  <own  in  Essex  county,  s,w.  of 
Lemington,  adjoining,  in  Vermont.  It  is  about 
iiigbi  miles  s.  of  the  Canada  line.] 

[Lewis.     See  LouisJ 

[Lewis   Creek,   in  Vermont,    a  small  stream 
which  falls  into  lake  Champlain  at  Ferrisburg,  a 
little  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Little  Otter  creek.] 
.    [Lewis's   Bay.      See    Barnstable   CJounty, 
Massachusetts.] 

[LEWISBORG.    Sec  Louisbourg.] 

[Lrwisburg,  a  county  in  Orangeburgh  dis- 
trict, S.  Carolina.] 

[Lewisburg,  or  Tarstown,  a  town  of  North- 
uml)erland  county, Pennsylvania;  situated  on  the 
«p.  side  of  the  w.  branch  of  Susquehannah,  nine 
miles  above  Northumberland.  It  contains  about 
60  houses,  and  is  well  situated  for  carrying  on  a  brisk 
trade  with  the  n.  a?,  part  of  the  state.  It  is  S4 
miles  e.  bv  n.  of  Aaronsburg.l 

fLEWlSBURGH,  a  post-town  of  N.  Carolina, 
and  capital  of  Franklin  county.  It  is  situated  on 
Tar  river,  and  contains  between  20  and  30  houses, 
a  court-house  and  gaol.  It  is  17  miles  n.  e.  of 
Kalcigh,  S3  s.xv.  of  Warreuton,  and  42  from 
Tarborough.] 

f  Lgwisburgh,  a  post-town,  and  the  chief  town 
of  Greenbriar  county,  Virginia ;  situated  on  the  n. 
side  of  Greenbriar  river,  contains  about  60  houses, 
a  court-house  and  gaol.  It  is  149  miles  w.  by  n. 
of  Richmond .     Lat.  37^  52'  ».] 

[LEWISTOWN,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine  ;  situated  on  the  e.  side 
pf  Androscoggin  river»and  bounded  s.w.  by  Bow- 
doin.  Lewistown  and  Gore  contain  532  inhabi* 
tants.     It  b  27  miles  ti.  n.  e.  of  Portland.] 

[LcwisTowN,  or  Lewis,  a  town  in  Sussex 
county,  Delaware,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Lewes 
creek,  three  miles  above  its  mouth  in  Delaware 
bay,  and  as  far  w.  of  t!ie  light-house  on  cape  Ilen^ 
lopen.  It  contains  a  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
church,  and  about  150  bouses,  built  chiefly  on  a 
street  which  is  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  and 
extending  along  a  creek,  which  separates  the  town 
from  the  pitch  of  the  cape.  The  situation  is  high, 
Hfid  commauds  a  full  prospect  of  the  light«faouse 
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and  the  sea.  The  coart«hause  and  the  gaol  an 
commodious  buildings,  and  give  an  air  of  import. 
ance  to  the  town.  The  situation  of  this  place  most 
at  some  future  time  render  it  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay,  which 
IS  crowded  with  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  work!, 
and  which  is  frequently  closed  with  iqe  a  part  of 
the  winter  season  ;  necessity  seems  to  require,  and 
nature  seems  to  suggest,  the  forming  this  port  into 
a  harbour  for  shipping.  The  deficiency  of  water 
in  the  creek  may  be  cheaply  and  easily  supplied 
by  a  small  canal,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  passage  for  the 
waters  of  Rehoboth  into  TiCwes  creek,  which  would 
ensure  an  adequate  supply.  The  circumjacent 
country  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hills,  woods, 
streams,  and  lakes,  forming  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  naked  sandy  beach,  which  terminates  in  tlie 
cape ;  but  it  is  greatly  infested  with  rousquitoes  and 
sand-flies.  It  carries  on  a  small  trade  with  Phila- 
delphia in  the  productions  of  the  country.  A  ma- 
nufacture of  marine  and  glauber  salts,  and  mag- 
nesia, has  been  lately  cstsiblished  here,  which  is 
managed  by  a  gentleman  skilled  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  It  is  70  miles  s.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia.    Lat.  38^  47'  n.    Long.  75^  18'  w] 

[Lewistown,  the  chief  town  of  Mifflin  conntj, 
Pennsylvania;  situated  on  the  n.  side  of  Janialta 
river,  on  the  w.  side,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Cishico- 
quillis  creek;  a  short  way  «>.  of  the  Ijong Nar- 
rows in  Juniatta  river,  and  about  S3  miles  n,t.  of 
Huntingdon.  It  is  r^ularly  laid  put,  and  con- 
tains aix»ut  120  dwelling-houses,  a  court-house aitd 
gaol.  It  was  incorporated  in  1795,  and  is  go- 
verned by  two  burgesses,  one  high-constable^  a 
town-clerk,  and  two  assistants.  Jt  is  117  miles 
w.  n.  w.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  40^36'  n.  Long. 
77^  36' ».] 

[LEWUNAKHANNEK,  a  town  on  the 
Ohio,  where  Christian  Indians  settled  under  the 
care  of  the  Moravian  missionaries.] 

[LEXAWACSEIN,  a  small  river  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  rises  by  several  branches  in  North* 
ampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  e«  side  of 
mount  Ararat ;  these  unite  about  10  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  Delaware  river.  Its  course  is  i.e.  an^  '• 
It  joins  the  Delaware  about  92  miles  above  Pbila- 
delphia.] 

[LEXINGTON,  a  post-town  of  Virginia,  and 

capital  of  Rockbridge  county.  It  is  situated  on 
the  post-road  from  Philadelphia  to  Kentucky,  by 
way  of  the  wilderness,  and  about  a  mile  s.  of  the 
If.  branch  of  James's  river.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, gaol,  and  about  100  houses.  The  sitaip 
tioQ  of  the  town  is  healthy  and  agreeable ^  and  lae 
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coontry  Tmnd  kighlj  cnHtvated.  It  it  95  mika 
w.  by  If.  of  Ricbimnd,  949  hwa  Philaddphia,  mod 
2M  from  Danville  in  Kentucky.] 

[I^JUNOTOM,  a  po6t-town  of  Kentoolc^,  and 
formerly  the  metropolb  of  that  state.  It  is  sita* 
ated  on  a  rich  extensive  plain  in  Faj^ptte  ooanty, 
on  the  ft.  side  of  Town  Fork,  a  small  stream  which 
fiiUs  into  the  s.  branch  of  Elkhorn  river.  It  is 
built  on  a  re^hur  plan,  and  contains  about  850 
houses,  three  places  of  public  worship,  a  court- 
house and  gaol.  It  contains  two  printing-offices, 
which  puDlish  two  weekly  gaaettes;  has  several 
stores  of  goods  well  assorted,  and  is  a  flourishing, 
agreeable  place.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  tract  of  country,  on  the  head  waters  of  £lk« 
bom  river,  15  miles  e.  of  Frankfort.  Its  inhabi- 
tants were  supposed  to  amount  in  1796  to  9000 ; 
among  whom  were  a  number  of  very  genteel  fami- 
lies, affording  very  agreeable  society.  Lat.  37^ 
54'  If.  Long.  84^97'  w.  Near  this  town  are 
found  curious  sepulchres  full  of  human  skeletons. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  a  man  in  or  near  the  town, 
having  dug  five  or  six  ieet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  came  to  a  large  flat  stone,  under  which 
was  a  weH  of  common  depth,  regularly  and  arti- 
ficially stoned.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  are 
found  the  remains  of  two  ancient  fortifications,  fur- 
nished with  ditches  and  bastions,  overgrown  with 
lar^  trees.] 

([Lbxingtoic,  a  county  in  Orangeburgh  dis- 
trict, S.  Carolina.J 

[Lbxihgton,  formerly  called  the  Great  Falls, 
a  snsall  town  of  Georgia  ;  situated  on  the  s.  side 
qS  Ogeechee  river,  on  a  beautiful  eminence  which 
overlooks  the  falls  of  the  river.  It  is  two  miles 
from  Georgetown,  and  SO  from  Greensborough.] 

[Leximoton,  a  town  in  Middlesex  county, 
Massachusetts,  10  miles  n.  Wp  of  Boston,  having  a 
neat  Congregational  church,  and  a  number  of 
eompact  nouses.  It  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
the  battle  fought  in  it,  April  19, 1775,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  commencement  ofthe  Ame* 
rican  revolution.  This  township  contains  941  in- 
habitants, and  was  incorporated  m  1719.] 

[^LEYDEN,  a  townsnip  in  Hamphire  county, 
Massachusetts,  between  Colerain  anci  Bemardston, 
97  miles  from  Northampton,  the  shire  town.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  contains  9B0  inha- 
bitants/] 

LEZ^MANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sovemraent  of  Venezuela ;  situate  in  the  boun- 
ary  which  divides  its  jurisdiction  from  that  of 
Comani. 

LEZARD,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe, 
which  runs  n.  e»  and  eaten  the  sea  ia  the  bay  ci 
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the  Cal  de  Sao  Petit,  betmmn  tfce  Hvw  Mahp» 
and  the  settlement  of  the  same  name  as  the  bay. 

[LEZARS,  an  Indian  nation,  who  inhabit  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers. 
They  can  furnish  300  warriors. } 

LIBANO,   PiNAB   OEL  PlNONES  DEL,  a  W0OC| 

of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  division  and  dis<« 
trict  oF  Tolten  Alto. 

LIBERTE,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  French 
Guayana  ;  one  of  those  which  forni  the  m  iuih  of 
the  river  Montsinery. 

[LIBERTY,  a  post-town  of  Yirginia,  II  miles 
from  New  London,  93  from  Fincast^,  and  44  froo^ 
Martinville.] 

[Liberty  Towb^  a  village  of  Maryland ;  situ* 
ated  in  Frederick  county,  10  miles  »•  e.  of  Frede- 
rick's town,  and  about  40  n.  n.  w*  of  the  federal 
city.  Copper  mines  have  been  found  near  this 
town,  and  have  been  worked  ;  but  to  no  great  e^:- 
tent  as  vet.! 

LIBlLCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrtgimienio  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  aniiejied  to  tho 
curacy  of  Cov^. 

LIBIT  ICA,  a  settlement  of  the  prpvince  wd 
eorret^mienio  of  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru.  . 

LlBON,  a  river  of  the  island  of  S.  Domingo, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  the  n • 
coast,  runs  i.  and  enters  the  Artibonito  ip  the 
vallev  of  Banica. 

LIBUN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  near  the  river  Maule. 

LICAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  oor- 
Tfghnknto  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
In  its  district  to  the  e.  is  a  great  estate  CftUed  La 
Cantera. 

LIOANI,  a  settlemisnt  of  Indians  of  the  district 
of  Tolten  Baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Metenquen. 

LICH.  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co* 
lony  of  N.  CaroIiDa.  It  runs  it.  w.  and  enters  the 
Ohio.   . 

Lieu,  another,  also  a  small  river  in  the  same 
province  and  colony ;  an  arm  of  the  Muskingum, 
which  runs  f.  e.  and  returns  back  into  itself. 

J[LlCHTENALJ,a  Moravian  settlement  on  the  e. 
e  of  Muskingum  river,  three  miles  below  Gos- 
chachguenk ;  but  as  the  warriors  passed  constantiy 
through  this  place  It  was  forsaken,  and  tl|ey  re- 
movea  to  Salem,  five  miles  below  Gnadenliucten.j 
[LICK,  a  name  by  which  salt  springs  are  called 
in  the  tp.  parts  of  the  United  States.  See  Big 
BoKE  Lick.l 

I^LICKlKiGr,  a  navigable  river  of  Kentucky, 
which  rises  on  the  sp.  confines  of  Virginia,  inter* 
locks  with  the  head  waters  of  Kentucky  river. 
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runs  in  a  ft.  w.  direction  upwards  of  125  miles,  and 
by  a  mouth  150  yards  wide,  flows  throuffh  the  s. 
bank  of  Ohio  river,  opposite  fort  Washin^n. 
Upon  this  river  are  iron  works,  and  numerous  salt 
spring.  Its  principal  branch  is  navigable  nearly 
70  miles.  From  Limestone  to  this  river,  the  coun- 
try is  very  rich,  and  covered  with  cane,  rye-grass, 
and  natural  clover.] 

LICTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc' 
gimienio  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

LICUREO,  Valle  de,  a  valley  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile ;  between  the  river  Lebo  and  that  of 
TucapjSI,  near  the  sea-coast. 

LIEBRE,  a  bay  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland;  between  the  port  S.Julian  and 
cape  S.  Antoine. 

LiGATU,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Guairi, 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  Guibay. 

[LIGONIER,  Fort,  lies  a  little  to  the  n.  of  the 
road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  ;  185  miles 
from  the  former,  and  37  from  the  latter,  and  nine 
miles  from  the  e.  side  of  Laurel  hill.J 

LIGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce  and  corre* 
gimiento  of  Qnillota  in  the  kin^om  of  Chile ;  si- 
tuate on  the  coast,  on  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well- 
eultivated  plain.  It  has  fine  breeds  of  Merino 
sheep,  of  the  wools  of  which,  the  same  being  very 
large,  are  made  pads  for  saddles,  this  being  the 
principal  trade  of  the  place.  Here  is  a  rich  gold 
mine,  and  the  soil  affords  sugar-cane,  of  which  is 
made  honey,  and  formerly  sugar. 

LiGUA,  a  mountain  and  volcano  which  vomits 
fire,  in  this  province  and  kingdom;  25  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea ;  36  from  Valparaiso ; 
and  21  n.  of  S.  Juan  de  la  Frontera;  in  lat.  31^ 

56'  7"  8. 

LiGUA,  a  river  of  the  same  province,  which 
rises  in  the  mountain  and  volcano  of  its  name,  and 
enters  the  sea  four  leagues  below  the  point  of  the 
Gobernador,  in  lat.  3r58'  s. 

LiGUA,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom,  in  lat.  32°  5'. 

LIGIJAI,  a  small  river  of  the  district  of  Maule, 
in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  runs  e. 
and  joins  the  Archihuenu  to  enter  the  Longo* 
milia. 

LIGUANEA,  mountains  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica. At  the  foot  of  these,  in  St.  Andrew's  ^pa- 
rish, about  six  miles  from  Kingston,  is  the  most 
magnificent  botanical  garden  in  the  world.  It 
was  established  in  1773,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
assembly.  The  fortune  of  war  having  thrown  into 
Lord  Rodney's  hands  many  rare  plants,  he  pre* 
seated  to  his  favoured  island  plants  of  the  genuine 
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cinnamon,  the  mango,  bread-fruit,  and  other  ori- 
ental productions ;  which  are  now  become  com. 
mon  in  the  island.     See  Cold  Spring.] 

LIGUILLAPATAGUA,  some  mines,  cek. 
brated  for  their  abundance  and  quality  of  tbc 
pold,  in  the  province  and  c^rregimkMo  of  Maole, 
m  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  on  the  shore  of  t)ie  riTer 
Cauquenes. 

LILCO,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  district 
of  Tolten  Baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  situate 
on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  TolieO) 
near  the  lake  of  Mallababquen. 

LILE,  or  Lir.EN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Uejno 
de  uranada ;  situate  in  the  valley  of  its  name,  oq 
the  shore  of  a  river  which  enters  the  Cauca,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  cihr  of  Cali. 

LILIBI,  a  settlement  of^^the  province  and  corr^ 

Simiento  of  Chilchas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of  the 
btrict  of  the  former,  and  annexed  to  thecunu;yof 
Talina. 

[LILLIE,  a  citadel  at  cape  Ann,  in  the  town* 
ship  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.] 

LIMA,  a  city,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  (he 
kingdom  and  provinces  of  Peru  ;  founded  on  the 
6th  of  January,  and  not  on  the  18th,  as  some  au- 
thors affirm,  by  Don  FFancisco  Pizzaro,  Marquis 
of  Las  Charcas  y  Atavillos,  in  1535.    The  Em- 
peror  Charles  Y .  gave  it  the  title  of  Royal  Citj,  on 
the  7th  of  December  15S7 ;  and  for  arms  a  shield, 
with  three  crowns  of  gold,  on  an  azare  fieM,  and 
above  a  star,  with  thb  motto,  <^  Hoc  Sigmn  Virt 
Reeum  est;^^  and  for  supporters,  two  crowned 
eagles,  and  on  their  heads  a  J  and  a  C,  initials  of 
the  name  of  Jane  and  Charles.     It  is  also  called 
the  city  of  Los  Reyes,  (the  Kings,)  in  memorj  of 
the  day  of  its  foundation,  and  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated, and  to  which  the  three  crowns  on  the  shield 
have  an  allusion.     It  is  situate  in  an  extensive 
llanura^  called  the  Valley  of  Rimac ;  and  from  a 
corruption  of  the  spelling  we  have  its  present 
name,  Lima.    On  the  n*  it  is  washed  by  the  rivff 
of  this  same  name ;  and  over  this  is  a  beaatiful 
stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  by  order  of  tbe 
viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Montes  Clares.    The 
plaza  mayor  is  square  and  large;  the  building  sur- 
rounding the  same  are  magnificent,  and  in  the 
midst  is  a  large  brass  fountain,  made  with  gittt 
taste,  and  at  the  order  of  the  viceroy,  the  Count 
of  Salvatierra.    The  episcopal  palace  is  the  loftiest 
and  finest  structure  :  the  cathedral  isiof  handsonoe 
architecture,  and  was  finiBhed  building  on  the  8th 
of  December  1758.     This  city  is  of  a  triangulaf 
figure,  and  the  part  facing  the  river  is  two-thirds 
of  a  league  long.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  mad-wail 
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with  316  balustrades,  the  work  of  the  yiceroy, 
the  Duke  of  Palata,  and  executed  by  the  engineer 
Peter  Ramon,  a  Fleming,  in  1685*    The  streets 
are  wide,  although  the  houses  are  low,  to  guard 
against  mischief  ia earthquakes;  these  are,  how* 
ever,  of  comely  appearance,   convenient  in  the 
interior  and  richly  adorned,  having,  almost  all 
of  them,  gardeiis  and  orchards  atUched.    The 
city  is   divided   into   five  parishes,  which  are. 
El  Sagrario,  Santa  Ana,  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Marcelo, 
and  S.  Lazaro,  besides  two  other  churches  called 
S.  Salvador  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling, 
where  there  is  a  priest,  who  acts  also  as  a  parish 
priest,  and  another  parish  of  Indians  in  the  Cer- 
cado,  with  the  title  of  Santiago,  administered  for- 
merly by  the  Jesuits.    It  has  19  convents  of  reli- 
gious orders,  which  are  named  as  follows :  La 
Ca^a  Grande,  La  Reooleccion  de  la  Magdalena, 
the  college  of  S.  Tomas  for  studies,  that  of  Santa 
Rosa ;  three  of  S.  Francisco,  La  Casa  Grande, 
Recoletos  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angelos  or 
Guadalnpe,  and  Descalzos  de  S.  Diego,  which 
are  in  the  suburbs ;  three  others  of  S.  Agustin,  the 
Casa  Grande  de  S.  Ildefonso,   the   college  for 
studies,  and  Nuestra  SeJSora  de  Guia  for  novices ; 
three  others  of  La  Merced,  the  Casa  Grande,  the 
college  of  S.  Pedro  Nolasco,  and  the  Uecoleccion 
de  Belen  ;  six  which  were  of  the  Jesuits,  namely, 
S.  Pablo  or  CoU^io  Maximo,  S.  Martin,  a  col- 
lege of  study  for  seculars,  S.  Antonio,  a  house  for 
novices;  a  convent  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  or  Los  Uesampa- 
rados,  the  college  of  the  Cercado,  and  Uiat  of  La 
Chacarilla,  a  house  of  exercises.     It  has  also  an 
oratorio  of  the  congregation  of  S«  Felipe  Neri,  a 
monastery  of  Benedictine  monks,  with  the  title  of 
Naestra  Senora  de   Montserrat;  a  house  of  the 
fathers  the  Asonizantcs,  with  that  of  La  Bnena 
Muerte,  which  was  founded  in  1715,  and  after- 
wards rebuilt,  in  1736,  in  the  suburb  of  S.  Lazaro ; 
a  convent  of  the  religious  minims  of  S.  Francisco 
de  Paula,  with  the  title  of  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Socorro ;  three  others,  with  hospitable  institutes, 
called  the  one  San  Juan  de  Dios,  with  the  title  of 
Convalescencia,  and  the  two  others  of  Betblemites, 
the  one  being  called  the  Casa  Grande,  and  being 
out  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  provided  for  the  re- 
ception of  convalescents,  the  other  for  incurables. 
Besides  all  the  above  are  nine  public  hospitals, 
namely,  S.  Andrds  for  the   Spaniards,  S.  Pedro 
for  poor  ecclesiastics,  Espiritu  Santo  for  sailors, 
S.  BartoIom6  for  N^roes',  Santa  Ana  for  Indians, 
S.  Pedro  de  Alc&ntaro  for  women.  La  Caridaa 
for  the  same,  and  S.  L&zaro  for  lepers.     Here  are 
14  monasteries  and  convents  of  nuns^  which  are, 


La  Encamacion,  La  Concepcion,  Santa  Caialinay 
Santa  Clara,  La  Trinidad,  £1  Carmen,  Santa  Te* 
resa  or  Carmen  Baxo,  Las  Descalzas  de  S.  Joseph^ 
Las  Capnchinas,  Nazarenas,  Mercenarias,  Santa 
Rosa,    Trinitarias   Descalzas,   and   the   nuns  of 
Prado ;  four  beaterios  ox  houses  of  recluse  women, 
namely,  Santa  Hosa  de  Viterbo,  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Patrocinio,  Nuestra  Senora  de  Copacavana 
for  Indian  nobility,  that  of  S.  Joseph  for  women 
divorced  from  theirhusbands,  and  a  house  of  sup- 
port for  poor  women :  all  the  above  being  a  proof 
of  the  richness,  magnificence,  and  devotion  of  the 
city.     This  city  is  also  graced  with  an  university^ 
with  the  title  of  S*  Marcos,  which  has  produced 
innumerable  wise  men,  and  was  founded  in  1549^ 
by  the  bull  of  pope  Pius  V .  when  the  same  privi- 
leges were  granted  it  as  those  enjoyed  by  the 
university  of  Salamanca :  also  by  a  <xdule  of  1572, 
and  again  by  one  of  1576,  it  was  put  under  the 
royal  patronage,  and  separated  from  the  order 
of  S.  Domingo,  being  tninsterred  to  a  more  public 
spot ;  and  from  being  in  a  state  of  great  dilapida- 
tion, re-established  by  Philip  III.  on  the  present 
footing,  such  as  to  render  it  the  first  and  most 
celebrated  of  all  Am<erica»    Here  is  also  another 
royal  college,  founded  by  the  viceroy  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Toledo ;  a  tridentine  seminary,  called  Of 
Santo  Toribio,  from  its  founder;  and  a  beautiful 
collc^  with  a  house  of  retirement  for  some  noble 
famiues.     In  this  metropolis  resides  the  viceroy., 
who  is  the  president  of  the  tribunal  of  the  roval 
audience,  founded  in  1541,  but  according  to  other 
authors,  ia  1544;  also  die  tribunal  of  the  consulate 
of  the  commerce,  founded  in  1613*    The  Pontiff 
Paul  erected  it  into  a  bishopric  in  1539,  and  three 
years  afterwards  it  was  raised  into  an  archbishop- 
ric, and  in  1571,  declared  a  metropolitan,  having 
been  previously  sufiragan  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Sevilla.     Its  titular  was  S,  Juan  Evangelista,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  Cuzco,  which  has  the 
titular  of  La  Asuncion,  the  same  that  was  given  to 
it  by  Francisco  Pizarro.     The  tribunal  of  the  in- 
quisition was  erected  in  1570,  with  a  jurisdiction 
extending  as  far  as  the  river  Mayo,  which  divides 
the  kingdom  of  Quito  from  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of 
Cartagena  commences.    Here  are  also  the  tribunal 
of  the  holy  crusade,  established  in  1574;  the  trea- 
sury, founded  in  1607;  and  the  royal  mint,  in  1565, 
and  translated  to  Potosi  in  1570,  but  afterwards 
re-established  in  1603.     The  ecclesiastical  cabildo 
is  composed  of  five  dignitaries,  nine  canons,  six 
minor  canons,  and  as  many  other  inferior  minor 
canons.    The  tribunal  of  the  protomedicato  con* 
sists  of  9  president,  a  fiscid,  and  two  examiners. 
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•This  eity  ft  inliaMM  bfinliiijfaiiiiliQiof  theTny 
Hwt  Spanish  nobilitj,  amongst  which  are  tedkon- 
ed  45  tides  of  Casttila,  matij  lai^^  of  the  iBil»- 
taiy  otdem,  and  £4  rich  majoralties.  The  hea^ 
of  Ampuero,  which  descends  bytte  female  line 
from  the  Inoas  of  Pern,  enjoys  tfnany  distiHCttons 
and  pririleges,  conceded  to  them  by  the  kings  of 
Spain.  The  climate  Of  this  city  is  Tery  hedlhy 
mnd  pleasailt,  althongh  infested  by  swarass  of  flies 
•and  musqnitoes)  the  whole  year  nnrod.  There  is 
never  any  other  rain  than  a  sort  of  abimdant  dew, 
called  garuit.  It  is  fertile  and  copiously  supplied 
with  every  kind  of  veMtafale  prodnction,  and  fails 
In  nothing  either  fer  tSe  necessitiesor  oonvenieooes 
df  life.  Its  commerce  also  is  the  best  and  most 
Nourishing  of  any  city  in  America.  In  Mb  cathe>- 
dial'flve  provincial  councils  hlive  been  celdimted, 
two  by  Don  Fr.  Grer6nimo  de  Loaisa,  in  the  years 
1551  and  1567 ;  and  three  by  Shmto  Toribio,  bi 
158S,  1501,  and  1601.  The  infimrities  most  fins 
^nentlv  experienced  here  are  putrid  fevers  and 
convulsions,  which  are  called  fmsmo  and  cancro. 
It  is  very  suUect  to  earthquakes,  by  which  it  has 
be^  feequenti  V  destroyed :  the  strongest  of  theie 
occurred  in  the  following  years,  vb.  in  I58C^ 
4586,  1009,  1690,  1655,  1678,  1687,  1600. 
1697,  1600,  1716,  17!t5;  17S4,  1743,  1746;  and 
in  this  last  in  particular  it  was  oonndetely  demo* 
iished.  Its  inhabitants  amount  to  60,000  souk. 
Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  06  provinces,  and  tiie 
most  immediate  of  these  are  in  number  48. 

Lima,  which  may  wdl  be  considered  the  em« 

Iorium  of  the  new  world,  is  lame,  populous,  rich, 
andsome,  and  superior  to  all  the  cities  cf  South 
America.  It  is  near  the  Paeiflc  or  8.  sea,  in  long. 
76^  58^  30^  n>.  and  in  lat.  UP  »  SV  s.  The 
needle  declines  here  8^  5'  to  ft.  e. 

Lima  has  produced  very  many  subjects  of  mat 
^trtne  and  letters,  a  catslMue  of  whom  would  be 
too  diffuse,  and  we  shall  therefore  be  content  with 
tnenlioning  some  only  of  the  most  conspkmous ; 
such  are, 

Santa  Hosa  de  Santa  Maria,  who  was  the 
gfeatest  ornament  which  this  city  can  boast. 

The  venerable  Father  Francisco  del  Castillo, 
Ivhose  beatification  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Don  Bernardino  de  Almanaa,  archbishop  of 
Santo  Domineo  and  Santa  F6. 

Don  Fr*  Juan  de  Arguinao,  a  monk  of  the 
<nrder  of  Santo  Domingo,  bishop  of  Santa  <3rus  de 
la  Sierra,  and  archbishop  of  Santa  F<. 

Don  Di^o  de  Bafios  y  Sotomayor,  chaplain  ci 
honour,  preachcHr  to  the  king. 

Don  Lope  de  Armendariz^  Marquis  of  Cadieitai 
viceroy  ^  Noeva  Espaia. 


Don  Alonsb  Pinwde  las  Sies,  OMMtor8.DssM 

ambassador  of  Spam,  intheieignofnilipivliil 
the  court  of  Pviris. 

Don  Fernaihdo  de  Ficuerte,  Maroaii  of  Sqids, 
lie«lenaat-Miieral  of  the  royal  aranei,  cfasmbnw 
hiin  and  oMer4utor  to  the  in&ttt  Don  Philip^  Dite 
of  Ptormh*^ 

Don  Joseph  YaBejo,  lieateoaat«geneiil  sf  the 
myal  annies,  govenmr  of  Geftma,  and  a  cebbnM 
fMniisan  in  the  war  of  succession. 

Don  Mijgvel  Nuilea  de  Rosas,  of  thsedandlrf 
csders,  private  judge  of  goods  confiscated  tkioii^ 
the  war  of  succession. 

Don  Feliciano  de  Vega,  archbishop  ofMesioii. 

Dob  Pedro  de  Reyna  Maldonado,  bhhop  of 
-CalNiy  a  celebnited  author. 

Don  Martin  del  fiareo  Centeners,  aatlmtf 
&e  history  of  the  Rto  de  la  Phtaor  Argentini, 

/>.  Buenaventura  and  FV.  Di^  de  SaUsaiy 
Cordoba,  aathon  of  many  works,  he(k  of  tk 
order  of  S.  Francisco. 

Fr.  Miguel  de  Limn,  a  Capuchin,  csUod  if- 
inerly  Don  Tomas  de  Ut  Concha,  whoee  mt  f» 
dom  and  fine  memory  were  notorious  laRoine. 

Don  Pedro  Peralta  Bamuevo  y  Rochs,  ifr 
oountant  in  the  tribunal  of  accounts,  praiMor  of 
snathematics,  whose  great  wisdom  is  home  tot^ 
mony  to  by  his  works,  ^ 

Don  Joseph  de  Fardo  y  Figuer6a,  Msmii  of 
Villaumbrosa,  a  learned  man  of  the  fintoraer. 

The  Father  Juan  de  Altoyn.  NtcobideOka, 
Rodrigo  Vaides,  Juan  Pinrea  Menacho,  dloC  the 
Jesuits,  and  esteemed  as  oracles  at  Lima; 

The  Licentiate  Antonto  de  Leon  Pindo,«ndlii! 
^her  Don  Diego,  relator  of  the  coaadl  of  tke 
Indies,  both  celeimted  writers. 

Don  Joseph  Bermudes  de  la  Torre  y  Sdier, 
alguacU  moffor  of  the  royal  audience,  aoooniii{ 
to  Treboniano. 

Don  Andres  de  Munive  y  Garavito,  chsoter  of 
the  holy  church  of  Lima,  judge  of  the  holj  office, 
provisor  and  vicar«general  of  the  arehbishopTic. 

Don  Tomas  de  Mlasar,  assessor-genend  of  tbe 
viceroys,  author  of  the  great  work  entitled,  "  h* 
terpekition  of  the  Royal  Laws  of  the  Indies." 

The  venerable  Fr.  Martin  de  Poms,  of  Ae 
order  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  venerable  fV*.  Juaa  Masias^  lay-brother  of 
the  same  order. 

The  venerable  Er.  Vicente  Yernedo,  a  Donuiu* 
can. 

The  venerable  Fr.  PediD  Urraca,  of  the  onto  of 
La  Merced. 

The  venerable  Fr.  Gonaalo  Dias  de  Amann^ 
ofthesamtordkr. 
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The  reneiaMe  FMhert  Ft.  Jimi  de  Salttar, 
/v.  Juan  de  Vargas,  Ft.  Chrifttdval  de  Altmr- 
T&n,  trko  irere  martyred  in  Pliragiiay  bj  tiM  In- 
dians. 

llofia  Lucia  Gnerra  de  la  Datfa^  found«r  of  the 
motMwtery  of  Saate  Gatalina  £»  Sena,  of  gteat 

▼irtnes. 

The  Mothter  Bfaria  BenMiMfiaa  de  Jesus,  a  teli- 
ffioas  Carmelite,  and  perfect  imilatreBs  of  Santa 
Tevesa. 

The  MoAer  Jnan  de  Jesus,  a  Capnohia  \  and 
infinite  others,  some  of  whom  are  still  living  and 
aie  at  ono6  the  omamettt  and  splendoar  of  tfieir 
country. 

Archbishops  irho  liave  prasided  at  Lima. 
1.  Don  Dlt^o  Goneade  la  Madrid,  nalivo  of 
Fklencia.  coUegiate-maior  of  SaUnaanca^  viillor  of 
ihe  atvMlMopric  <lf  6ranada,  govemor  of  the 
same  In  tte  vacant  seat,  inquisitor  of  Cuenca ; 
proaented  to  be*ftffst  arohbisbop  of  Lkna  in  IMS, 
and  before  be  passed  thither,  presented  to  the 
MshopiicofBadajos:  and  thosis^ be  net,  by  rights, 
to  be  counted  4n  the  Kst  eflhese  bisbops  ? 

9.  Don  Fr.  'Gar6oinio  de  Loaisa,  of  the  older 
-of  Santo  Domingo,  native  of  Talavem,  prior  of  bii 
convent  of  Carboneras ;  presented  to  the  biAopric 
of  Oaftagena  in  15SS,  promoted  to  that  of  Lima  in 
1540,  this  being  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in 
3545  ;  he  governed  99  years,  and  died  in  I575. 

S.  Santo  Toribio  Alfonso  Mogrovcio,  native  eff 
ItayoiM  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  collegiato*major 
of  Son  Salvador  de  Oviodo,  in  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  inquisitor  of  Granada;  presented  to 
the  nrehbishoinfc  of  Lfana  in  1578 ;  he  thrice 
visited  the  WMt  extent  of  his  dieoese,  oonfimed 
above  a  million  of  souls,  and  possessed  such  great 
virtues  as  to  induce  the  church  iA  beatify  him 
during  tlie  government  of  Pope  Innocent  XL  in 
1679,  and  he  was  in  consequence  beatiffsd  by 
Benedict  XllL  in  1797;  hegovemed  Ihe  church 
of  Lima  for  94  years  and  10  months,  and  died  in 
1606. 

4.  Don  Bartolomi  Lobo  Goenero,  native  of 
Ronda  in  Andalucia ;  he  studied  and  mduated  as 
doctor  and  lecturer  in  the  college  of  ^nta  Maria 
de  Jesus  of  Seyilhi,  where  he  was  rector,  and  from 
whence  he  departed  to  become  fiscal  and  inquisitor 
of  Mexico ;  he  passed  to  the  archbishopric  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  and  was  promoted  to 
Lima  in  1609,  where  he  governed  wifh  great  skill 
18  years,  and  died  in  lOSS. 

6.  Dmi  Gonzalo  de  Ocampo,  native  of  Madrid ; 
be  atudied  uid  graduated  in  the  university  of  8afai« 
manca,  paued  to  Rome,  and  served  seven  years  as 
^vy  chMibeilaiu  to  bis  holiness  Clemost  nil. ; 


Jio  was  issnon  of  the  holy  church  of  Sevilla,  and 
afterwards  archdeacon  of  Niebla,  judge  of  the 
Cfrurch,  provisor  and  vicar-general  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  coomiifisary  of  the  holy  crusade ; 
he  was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Guadix,  and 
afterwanls  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lima 
in  162s ;  he  was  very  charitable  and  generous, 
•and  consecrated  the  cathedml,  and,  mwing  the 
visitation,  died  at  Becuay,  not  without  suspicion 
of  haying  been  poisoned  by  an  Indian,  from  whom 
the  archbishop  had  taken  away  a  mistress,  in 

6.  Don  Fernando  Arias  de  Ugaite,  of  whom  we 
treat  in  the  catalogue  (rf  the  bishops  of  Quito;  he 
was  promoted  from  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas 
to  this  of  Lima  in  1690,  in  the  visitation  of  which 
he  spent  five  yews ;  be  celebrated  mass  daily, 
lived  constantly  in  the  greatest  state  of  penance  and 
mortification,  and  died  in  1698. 

?•  Don  Fr.  Fernando  de  Yen,  religious  of  tJie 
order  of  San  Agnstin,  native  of  Villanueva ;  elect- 
ed archbishop  of  Lima  in  1640,  where  he  mani- 
fttted  an  exanq[>lB  of  all  the  virtues,  and  died  in 
1671,  havhig  governed  90  years. 

8.  Don  Ft.  Joan  de  Almogoera,  native  of  Cor« 
iloba  in  Andalucia,  religions  of  the  order  of  La 
"Santisima  Trinidad  Camda,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  dieokgy,  obtained  the  d^rees  of  pro- 
sentator  and  mtu^r,  and  was  minister,  provincial, 
and  visitor  in  die  province  of  Andalucia,  passed 
as  ransomer  of  captives  to  Teut&n,  and  at  his  va- 
turn  to  Madrid  made  preacher  to  the  king ;  after- 
wards piesented  to  the  bishopric  of  Areqnipa,  and 

fromotod  to  Uie  archbishopric  of  Lima  i  i  1674 ; 
e  fi>nnded  the  monastery  of  the  bare^footed  nuns 
of  La  Santisiam  Trinidad,  with  the  name  of  Saa 
Salvador,  was  a  great  penitent,  and  died  in  1676. 

9.  Don  Melchor  de  Lilian  y  Cisneros,  native  of 
Tordeliq^na;    he  was  odiegiate  in  AlcaU,  and 
Maer  to  the  professorships  ami  curacies,  gaining 
nimselfthose  of  Santa  Maria  of  Bnitrago  and  of 
his  native  place ;  from  hence  he  was  brought  br 
the  cardinal  c^Sandoval  to  San  Sdvador  of  Madrid, 
and  by  his  great  merits  presented  to  the  bishopric 
of  Santa  Marta;  promoted  to  that  of  Popayinj 
then  made  visitor,  president,  and  captain«general 
of  the  Nuevo  Beyno  de  Granada,  and  archbishop 
of  Charcas,  and  bstly,  of  Lnna  in  1678 ;  he  was 
then  nominated  viceroy  and  captoin^general,  go* 
verning  with  great  address  both  in  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  te  died  in  1708. 

10.  Don  Francisco  de  Levanto,  who  was  des« 
tined  to  the  bishopric  dfBadajoxbefiMe  he  passed 
to  Lima. 

IL  Don  Antonio  de  2uloagay  abbot  of  €ovnr« 
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Tubias ;  elected  bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  arcblHshim 

in  1714 ;  he  died  in  1782. 

12.  Don  Fr.  Diego  Morcillo  Rubio  de  Aufion, 
religious  of  the  order  of  La  Santisima  Trinidad; 
elected  bishop  of  La  Paz,  afterwards  ofNicaragua, 

iiroDioted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas,  and 
astly,  to  that  of  Lima  in  1724,  exercising  at  the 
same  time  the  viceroyalty  for  some  space ;  he  died 
in  1730. 

IS.  Don  Francbco  Antonio  de  Escandon,  of  the 
order  of  San  Cayetano ;  he  passed  from  the  bishop* 
ric  of  La  Concepcion  of  Chile,  was  promoted  to 
that  of  Quito,  and  before,  he  took  possession  of 
this  archbishopric,  in  1732,  and  died  m  1739. 

14.  Don  Joseph  Antonio  Gutierrez  de  Cevallos, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  coU^iate-major 
in  the  college  Del  Rey  in  Salamanca,  inquisitor  of 
Lima;  elected  bishop  of  Cordoba  of  Tucum&n, 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  in  1744  ;  he  died  in 
1745. 

15.  Don  Agusttn  Rodriguez  Delgado ;  he  -was 
bishop  of  Panami,  then  of  La  Paz,  archbishop  of 
Charcas,  and  promoted  to  Lima  in  1746 ;  he  died 
in  the  same  year,  before  he  entered  the  church. 

16.  Don  Pedro  Antonio  Barroeta  y  Angel, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago;  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Lima  in  1748;  he  passed  to  the  arch- 
.bishopric  of  Granada  in  Spain,  in  1758. 

17.  Don  Diego  del  Corro,  who  passed  from  the 
bishopric  of  ^payan  to  this  archbishopric  in 
1759;  he  died  in  1761. 

18.  Don  Di^o  Antonio  de  Parada,  who  passed 
from  the  bishopric  of  La  Paz  in  1763 ;  he  died  in 
1779. 

19.  Don  Juan  Domingo  Gonzalezde  laReguera; 
elected  archbishop  of  Lima  in  1781. 

LIM ACHE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
^orregimienio  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  in  a  spacious  and  pleasant  valley  of  the 
same  name,  in  which  there  are  some  abundant 
quicksilver  mines  not  worked.  This  valley  is 
celebrated  for  a  sanctuary  called  Del  Santo  Christo 
de  Limache,  which  image  was  found  naturally 
iengraved  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  1636. 

lilMACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  near  the  source  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Biobio. 

.  LIMAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  correei' 
tniento  of  Coquimbo,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former  settlement,  it  flows  down  from  the  cordiU 
kra  of  the  Andes,  and,  after  running  32  leagues, 
empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  sea,  in  lat.  30^ 
32'  f.         . 

LlMARIy  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 


LIM      . 

and'  earregkmetHo  and  kuigdom  as  the  former 
river ;  situate  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  verf  fertile  in  grain  and  wine  of 
excellent  quality ;  m  lat.  SOP  45^  s. 

LiMARi,  a  river  in  this  province  and  kingdom, 
which  rises  in  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  eaten 
the  S.  sea,  in  lat.  30°  29^ «. 

LiM  ABi,  a  mountain  and  vdcano  of  the  tame 
province  and  kinffdom. 

LIMATAMBO,  a  settlement  of  the  provuice 
and  cartcgimierUo  of  Abancay  in  Peru,  if  kagoes 
from  Cuxco. 

LIMBACH,  a  small  island  near  the  n.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cape  Britain. 

LIMBANI,  a  settlement  of  the  proyinceand 
eorregimienio  of  Carabaya  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacjr  of  Para. 

LIMETE,  Qu artel  db,  a  settlemeat  and  jt^ 
rish  of  the  French,  in  the  part  they  poasess  in  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  n.  coast,  betweea 
cape  Frances  and  port  MargoL 

LIMBO,  a  river  of  the  aame  ishnd  as  the 
former  settlement,  which  runs  ii.  and  enters  the 
sea  on  the  coast  of  this  rhumb,  and  in  the  part 
possessed  by  the  French,  between  the  ports  liar* 
gol  and  Frances,  opposite  the  island  of  its  name. 

Limbo.  This  island  is  near  then,  coast  of  SL 
Domingo. 

UmEj  a  setdemcint  of  the  province  and  coIodj 
of  Connecticut,  and  county  of  London,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  of  Long  island,  at  themooth 
of  the  river  Conneoticut,  w,  of  ^ew  London,  and 
e.  of  Saybrook. 

[LIMERICK,  a  township  in  York  oouDty, 
Maine,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  Little 
Ossipee  river  with  Saco,  and  opposite  Gorham  io 
Cumoerland  countv.  It  was  incorporated  in  1787, 
contains  411  inhabitants,  and  is  85  miles  s.of 
Boston*] 

[Limerick,  a  township  in  Montgomery  oouatj, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[LIMESTONE  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  U  the 
fi,  e.  branch  of  Nolachucky  river,  it  rises  & 
miles  s.  of  Long  island  in  Holston  river.] 

[Limestone,  a  post-town  in  Kentucky,  si« 
tuated  on  the  s.  side  of  Ohio  river,  and  on  thetf. 
side  of  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  of  its  name.  It 
stands  on  a  lofty  and  uneven  bank,  and  is  not  seen 
from  the  river  until  one  is  within  two  miles  of  it. 
This  is  the  usual  landing-place  for  people  coming 
down  in  boats,  who  mean  to  settle  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  state;  and  here  the  champaign  coun^ 
try  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river  begins.  It  issem 
miles  n.  e.  of  the  town  of  Washington,  37  5.  e.  of 
fort  Washington,  38  n*  e.  of  Bourbon  towD,  and 
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eS  n.e.  of  Frankfort.    Lat.  SSP  9S^  n.    hong. 
Sy  88'  w.l 

[LIMONADE,  avtllaeeonthe  n.  side  of  the 
French  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  four 
leagues  «.  w.  of  fort  Daupbine,  and  H  measuring 
in  a  straight  line  s.  e.  of  cape  Franfois.    Lat.  1^ 

37'ii.1 

LImONAL,  a  settlement  of  the  French,  in  the 

same  island  as  the  former.    It  was  destroyed  and 
burtat  by  the  Spaniards  in  169L 

L.1MONAL,  another,  -with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  Santa  Rosa,  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Tocaima  and 

government  of  Mariquita,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada ;  situate  in  the  road  of  Neiba.  It  is  of 
a  mild  temperature,  produces  maize,  yucas^  plan- 
tains, and  sugar-canes ;  is  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  S.  Juan  de  Melgar,  contains  more  than  100  in- 
habitants, and  is  16  leagues  from  Santa  F^. 

LiMONAL,  a  lake  of  the  proyince  and  correri- 
mienio  of  Pastes,  and  kingaom  of  Quito,  in  the 
district  of  Mocoa,  and  near  the  river  of  Ca- 
quet4. 

LIMONES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  at  its  mouth 
or  entrance  into  the  S.  sea,  with  a  good  port  and 
embarking  place.  .  , 

LiMONEs,  another  settlement,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 
*  LiMONES,  a  river  on  the  n.  coast,  and  by  the 
cape  of  Sumana  in  St.  Domingo.  It  runs  n.  n.  id. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  port  of  Yaqueson 
and  North  bay. 

LiiMOKEs,  another,  called  Caiio  de  Limones, 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  an  arm  of 
the  Orinoco,  which  communicates  with  the  chan- 
nel of  Guarapo,  and  has  on  its  shore  a  fort  of  its 
name. 

[LXMPIO,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay ;  situate  on  thee,  bank  of 
the  Paraguay,  afout  11  miles  n»  e.  from  Asuncion, 
in  lat.  26^  10'  85*  s.  and  long.  67^  SI'  49*  a?.! 

LINARES,  S.  Felipe  de,  a  town  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon  in  N.  America,  founded 
in  the  time  of  the  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espana,  the 
duke  of  this  title,  vho  gave  it  his  name.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  district,  and  contains  60  &milies  of 
Spaniards,  abounds  in  grain  of  various  sorts,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  actuidly  in  want  of  cattle,  since 
the  inhabitants  are  afraid  to  breed  any  for  fear  of 
a  visit  from  the  barbarous  Indians.  It  is  bounded 
e.  by  the  sierra  of  Tamaclipa,  and  is  40  leagues 
s»  e.  of  its  capital. 

[[LINCOLN,  a  large  maritime  county  of  the 
district  of  Maine,  bounded  n.  by  Canada,,  s.  by 
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the  ocean,  e.  by  Hancock  county,  and  w.  by  that 
of  Cumberland.  Its  sea-coast  extends  from  that  part 
of  Penobscot  bay  opposite  to  Deer  island  e.  to  cape 
Small  Point  o.  It  is  SCO  miles  long  and  54  broad, 
and  comprehends  46  towns  and  plantations ;  but 
there  are  large  tracts  yet  unsettled.  The  popula* 
tion  amounts  to  S9,96S  free  persons.  The  sea- 
coast  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln 
is  100  miles  in  extent,  measured  in  a  straight  line, 
but  is  said  to  be  above  SOO  by  the  course  of  the 
waters.  It  abounds  with  safe  and  commodious 
harbours,  and  the  whole  shore  is  covered  by  a  line 
of  islands,  among  which  vessels  may  generally 
anchor  in  safety.  There  are  in  these  counties 
many  large  rivers,  some  of  them  navigable  far  up 
the  country ;  and  although  navigation  for  large 
vessels  is  interrupted  by  falls,  wnen  ffir  up  the 
rivers,  yet  above  the  falls  there  is  plenty  of  water 
for  boats,  nearly  to  the  source  of  the  rivers ;  and 
by  the  lakes  and  ponds  and  branches  of  the  rivers, 
there  b  a  water  communication,  with  few  interrup- 
tions, from  the  w.  to  the  e.  bounds,  across  tne 
country,  above  the  centre  of  it.  By  this  route  its 
productions  may,  at  a  small  expence,  be  transport- 
ed to  the  different  sea-ports.  The  supreme  judi- 
cial court  held  in  Lincoln  county  has  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  causes  arising  in  Hancock 
and  Washington  counties.  Chief  towns,  Pownal- 
borough,  Hallowell,  and  Waldoborough.j 

[Lincoln,  a  county  of  Morgan  district,  N. 
Carolina,  bounded  n,  e.  by  Iredell,  n .  w:hy  Burke, 
w.  by  Rutherford,  and  e.  by  Cabarras.  It  con- 
tains 9324  inhabitants,  of  whom  935  are  slaves. 
Here  are  mineral  springs  and  mines  of  iron.  A 
furnace  and  forge  have  oeen  erected,  which  carry 
on  the  manufa^ure  of  pig,  bar  iron,  Sec.  Chief 
town,  Lincolntown.] 

[Lincoln,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  n, 
by  Mercer,  n.  w.  by  Washington,  n.  e,  by  Mad- 
dison,  and  s.  by  Logan.  By  the  census  of  1790, 
it  contained  6548  inhabitants,  of  whom  1094  were 
slaves.  The  road  from  Danville  on  Kentucky 
river  passes  through  it  s.  w.  and  over  Cumberland 
mountaui  to  Virginia.] 

[Lincoln,  a  town  in  Mercer  county,  Ken- 
tucky, situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Dick's  river,  on 
the  road  from  Danville  to  Virginia.  It  stands  IS 
miles  s.  e.  of  Danville,  and  11  n.  w.  of  Crab 
Orchard.] 

[Lincoln,  a  township  in  Grafton  county,  New 
Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1764,  contains  S9 
inhabitants.] 

[Lincoln,  a  township  in  the  m  part  of  Ad- 
dison county,  Vermont,  granted  November  7, 
1780.]  ^>  '  » 
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[LiNcoiiN,  a  towRship  in  Middleftx  eoiintj, 
Muaachasetts,  incorporated  in  1754.  It  containa 
740  iohabitante,  and  is  16  railcv  fi.  nt .  of  Boston.] 

fLmcoLN,  anew  county  of  Georgia,  laid  out 
in  1796  from  Wilkei  county,  on  Savannah  river^ 
between  Broad  and  Little  riverB.] 

[LINCOLNTOWN,  a  po8t4own  of  N.  Caro. 
lina,  and  capital  of  Lincoln  county.  It  contains 
about  90  houses,  a  court-bouse,  and  gaol.  It  is 
90  miles  from  Morgantown,  SS  firom  Salisbury, 
ami  74  from  Salem.] 

[LINDLEY,  a  villain  on  the  w.  side  of  tbe 
Canawisque  branch  of  Tion  river,  in  New  York, 
two  miles  n.  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  eight  t •  »• 
by  s.  of  the  Painted  Post,  64  s.  e.  of  Hartford,  on 
the  rond  to  Niagara.] 

LIN  ECO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  eorregi^ 
tmenio  of  the  island  of  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  which  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Vergara. 

LINN,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Massachusetts  in  New  England,  on  the  shore  of 
tbe  port  of  Boston. 

[Linn,  a  township  in  Northampton  coonij, 
Fsnnsylvania.] 

LINNELINOPIES.    See  DelawaksJ 

LI  PES,  a  province  and  corregtmiento  of  Fern  ; 
bounded  ff .  by  the  province  of  Carangas,  ti.  e.  by 
that  of  Paria  and  that  of  Porco,  e.  by  Uhicas,  9.  e. 
and  s.  by  Tucum&n.  Its  length  is  60  leagues 
fiom  M.  w.  to  5.  e.  and  its  width  80  at  the  broadest 
part  Its  lemperature  throughout  is  cold  and 
dry,  and  consequently  it  is  onuuitfui,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  territories  of  Lica  and  Tahua^  where 
they  gather  very  fine  bark,  the  same  being  a  seed 
similar  to  the  millet,  and  some  papas  and  onions. 
Here  are  abnndance  of  vicunas^  nuanacosy  and  vts- 
eachasj  very  lars^  partridges  and  ostriches.  The 
rivers  which  irrigate  it  are  small.  That  of  &  Juan 
is,  however,  considerable,  and  divides  this  pro- 
vince in  part  from  Tncum&n.  In  some  of  tii^e 
rivers  are  found  gold  ;  and  two  or  three  of  them, 
after  having  run  a  short  distance,  lose  themselves 
in  the  sand.  Here  are  some  large  lUmurasy  where 
they  find  salt  and  saltpetre  in  abundance,  from  the 
which,  as  firom  some  good  snlphnr  which  they 
find  in  the  mountains,  which  are  four  in  number, 
and  volcanoes,  the  Indians  make  powder;  grind- 
ii^  the  ingredients  not  in  milb,  but  in  skins  by 
mortars.  In  the  district  of  the  settlement  of  San 
Antonio,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Pablo,  are 
veins  of  stone  of  a  round  form,  similar  to  84 
pounders,  which  are  accustomed  to  burst  with  a 
great  sound,  and  discovering  in  the  inside  some 
hrilHant  points  resembling  diamonds*  Here  are 
minesof  copper^  red  and  white,,  mixed  with  geld 
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and  alver,  iron  and  load-slane,  and  ranrvmof 
mines  of  silver ;  and  these  metals,  particmarlj  in 
the  mine  of  Taqnehna,  used  to  yield  three  thou. 
sand  marks  each  eaaon  ;  so  that  this  pnnrinoe  may 
rightly  be  considered  the  most  importaat  of  snj  is 
Peru,  and  that  which  has  yi^ded  the  greJM 
riches.  At  present  the  greater  part  of  the  m^ 
have  filled  with  water,  and  they  would,  if  emp- 
tied, still  render  prodigiously.  la  the  anent9  of 
San  Christ6val  is  one,  called  La  Hediooda,  en  w^ 
count  of  the  great  smdl  which  it  disdiari^  fnm 
its  month ;  and  thcj  assert  that  the  metal  in  tbii 
mine  laid  in  bars.  It  is  abandoned,  becaoae  who* 
ever  enters  it  is  ceitain  to  meet  his  death  $  and  aU 
though  it  might  be  worked  if  it  were  men  at  top, 
and  if  there  were  adequate  energy  and  fortiuKs  for 
ihe  undertakbg,  the  want  of  nands,  which  hat 
caused  the  decay  of  all  the  mines  here,  woold 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  advantajee,  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  not  exceeding  S500  penons  of  iD 
aees  and  sexes.  Its  carregidor  had  a  repariiimk 
of  19,800  dollars,  and  it  paid  an  akanala  of  719 
annually. 

LiPBs,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  tbe  MM 
name,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Antooio, 
belonging  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas.  It  m 
in  former  times  a  very  large  and  rich  town,  u  iti 
church  and  other  vestiges  and  ruins  indicate,  »l* 
though  it  is  now  reducra  io  a  miserable  siste, 

LltlCAI,  a  settlement  of  the  proviocesmlar- 
reftimimlo  of  Angaiaes  in  Peru. 

LiECAi,  a  river  of  this  proviiiot  and  king^ 
which  rises  close  to  the  town  of  Aooheaiha,  ruiise. 
and  enters  the  Iscuckaca. 

LiRCAi,  another,  of  the  province  and  cmt' 
gimienio  of  Maule  in  the  kiMdom  of  Chik,  wbick 
runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Maule. 

LISAS,  PuNTA  DE,  a  point  on.  the  coast  of  the 
S.  sea,  of  the  province  ana  akaUfa  mufjfor  of  Nats 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Finne, 

[LISBON,  a  town  in  New  Loadon  eonatyt 
Connecticut,  btely  a  part  of  Norwich,  about  Km 
miles  IT.  of  Norwich.  It  contains  two  paiJBhcs, 
each  havine  a  Coiieregational  church.  It  lies  oo 
the  w.  sicfe  d[  Qninebaugh  river,  and  e.  tf 
Franklm.] 

[LisBOtf ,  a  vShge  of  York  county,  Pbsiw- 
vania ;  situated  near  the  s.  side  of  Ydiow  Bmcks 
cfeefc,  which  ftlb  into  the  Susquehannab.  U 
contains  about  15  hmvcs^  and  lice  18  milei  fioa 
York.l 

LISCOMB,  Islands  of,  noar  the  #.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia.  They  are  small ;  situate  faetww 
those  of  Portland  and  Les  Blanches. 

[LITCHFllSIJ)^  ntomahipfaiLtiiOQiaooaiitrf 
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district  of  Maine,  10  miles  from  HalloweU^  and 
llSn.e.  of  Boston.] 

[Litchfield,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
countj,  New  Hampsliirc  ;  situated  on  the  e.  siile 
of  Merrimack  river,  about  54  miles  w.  of  Ports- 
mouth. It  was  settled  in  1749,  and  in  1775  it  con- 
tained 884,  and  in  1790,  357  inhabitants.] 

[Litchfield,  a  populous  and  billj  county  of 
Connecticut;'  bounded  n.  by  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, .f .  by  New  Haven  and  Fairfield  counties, 
e.  by  Hartford,  and  u>.  by  the  state  of  New  York. 
It  is  divided  into  SO  townships,  containing  38,755 
inhabitants,  inclusive  of  SSSsjaves.  The  general 
face  of  the  country  is  rough  and  mountainous. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  large  crops  of  wheat 
and  Indian  corn,  and  affording  fine  pasture.  It 
is  separated  entirely  from  maritime  commerce, 
and  tue  inhabitants  are  almost  nniversatly  farm- 
ers.] 

[Litchfield,  the  chief  town  of  the  aboVe 
county ;  situated  upon  an  elevated  plain,  and  much 
exposed  to  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  but  enjoys  also 
a  large  share  of  the  refreshing  breezes  of  summer. 
It  is  a  handsome  situation,  containing  about  60  or 
70  dwelling-houses,  a  court-house  and  meeting- 
liouse.  It  is  27  miles  w.  of  Hartford,  and  35 
ft.  n.  w.  of  New  Haven.  Lat.  41^  46'  n.  Long. 
7SP  \9f  w.  In  the  s,  zt.  corner  of  the  township 
stands  an  high  hill,  called  Mount  Tom.  On  seve- 
ral small  streams,  some  of  which  fall  into  Great 
pond,  are  three  iron  works,  an  oil  mill,  and  a 
number  of  saw  and  grist  mills.] 

[Litchfield,  a  township  in  Herkemer  county, 
Hevf  York,  taken  from  German  flats,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1796.] 

LITE,  a  settlement  of  the  English,  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  and  district 
of  the  city  of  Bridgetown. 

[LITIZ,  or  LcoiTZ,  a  village  or  town  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania;  situated  in  War- 
ivick  township,  on  the  s.  side  of  a  small  stream, 
-which  sends  its  waters  through  Conestoga  creek 
into  the  Susquehannah.  It  contains  about  60 
bouses,  chiefly  of  stone,  a  stone  tavern,  and  an  ele- 
gant church,  with  a  steeple  and  bell.  The  settle- 
ment was  begun  in  1757.  It  is  inhabited  by  the 
United  Brethren,  whose  mode  of  life  and  customs 
are  similar  to  those  of  Bethlehem.  There  is  also 
a  good  form  and  several  mill-works  belonging  to 
the  place.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  including 
those  that  belong  to  Litiz  congregation,  living  on 
their  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  amounted,  in 
1787,  to  upwards  of  300.  It  is  eight  miles  ft.  of 
Lancaster,  and  55  w.  by  n.  of  Philadelpbia.] 

[LITTLE  Egg  Harbour,  a  port  (k  entry  on 
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(be  e.  coast  of  New  Jersey,  comprehending  all  the 
shores,  bays,  and  creeks  from  Barnegat  inlet  to 
Brigantine  inlet,  both  inclusive.  The  town  of 
Tuckerton  is  the  port  of  entry  for  this  district. 
See  Egg.] 

[Little  Algomquins,  Indians  who  inhabit 
near  the  Three  Rivers,  and  can  raise  about  100 
warriors.] 

[Little  Britain,  a  township  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Also  a  township  in  Chester 
county,  in  the  same  state.] 

[Little  Compton,  a  township  in  Newport 
county,  Rhode  island,  bounded  n,  by  Tiverton ; 
s.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  where  are  Seakonnet 
rocks ;  w.  by  the  e.  passage  into  Mount  Hope  bay ; 
and  e.  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  It  contains 
1542  inhabitants,  of  whom  23  are  slaves.  It  was 
called  Seconnet  or  Seaconnet  by  the  Indians,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  best  cultivate  township  in  the 
state,  and  affords  greater  quantities  of  meat,  but- 
ter, cheese,  vegetables,  &;c.  than  any  other  town 
of  its  sisse.  The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious, 
and  manufacture  linen  and  tow  cloth,  flannels, 
&c.  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  considerable 
quantities  for  sale.] 

[Little  Fort,  in  the  N.  W.  Territory,  stands 
on  the  s.  w.  bank  of  lake  Michigan,  and  on  the 
1.  side  of  Old  Fort  river,  which  runs  a  it«  e.  course 
into  the  lake.    See  Cuigago.] 

[Little  Hariioub.  See  Pa8Cata<iua.  It 
is  near  the  mouth  of  Pascataqua  river,  about  a 
mile  from  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
settlement  was  attempted  here  in  1623.J 

[Little  Island,  oneof  the  Bahamas;  situated 
about  five  leagues  Jt.  e.  from  the  n.  end  of  hoog 
island.] 

XiTTLE  Mecatina.    See  Mecatina.] 

'Little  Pelican.    See  Pelican.] 

'Little  River,  in  Georgia,  is  a  beautiful  and 
rapid  river,  and  at  its  confluence  with  Savannah 
river,  is  about  50  yards  wide.  On  a  branch  of 
Little  river  is  thetown  of  Wrightsboroush.  Also 
a  river  which  separates,  in  part,  N.  ana  S.  Caro* 
Una.] 

[Little  RiVEii,aplantation  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine,  containing  64  inhabitants.] 

[Little  Rocks,  on  the  n,  w.  bank  of  Illinois 
river,  are  situated  48*roiles  from  the  Forks,  and  74 
to  the  nearest  part  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
5.  w.  end  of  these  rocks  lies  nearly  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  Vermilion  river,  and  tlie  two  small  ponds 
where  the  French  and  Indians  have  made  good 
salt,  lie  opposite  to  the  it.  e.  end.  A  coal-mine,, 
haljf a  mile  long,  extends  along  the  bank  of.tb^.* 
river  above  these  rocks.  1 
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fLiTTLB  SoDUS,  a  small  bsrbonr  of  lake  On- 
tario, about  15  miles  Si  of  Oswego.] 

[LITTLEBOROUGH,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln 
€ountj,  district  of  Maine^  aaTing  963  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[LITTLETON,  a  township  in  Middlesex 
count  J,  Massachusetts,  SO  miles  n.  »•  of  Boston.] 

[Littleton,  a  township  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  (a  part  of  Apthorpe),  was  incor- 
porated in  1784,  and  contains  96  inhabitants.  It 
lies  on  Connecticut  river,  below  the  Fifteen«mile 
fiilk,  and  nearly  opposite  Concord  in  Vermont.] 

[Littleton,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  w.  side  of  Connecticut  river,  op- 

Josite  the  Fifteen-mile  falls,  and  contains  63  in- 
abitants.] 

[Littleton,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Middlesex  county,  28  miles  n.  w.-  of  Boston.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1715,  and  contains  551  inha- 
bitants.] 

[Littleton  Fort,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  85 
miles  €.  of  Bedford,  and  39  s.  w.  by  w.  of  Car- 
lisle.] 

[LIVERMORE,  a  plantation  in  Comberland 
county,  district  of  Maine  ;  situated  on  Androscog- 
gin river,  19  miles  n.  w.  of  HallowelK] 

[LIVERPOOL,  a  town  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
ImyofFundy,  in  Queen's  county.  Nova  Scotia, 
settled  by  New  Englanders.  Rossignole,  a  consi- 
derable lake,  lies  between  this  town  and  Annapolis. 
It  is  32  miles  n.  e.  of  Shelburne,  and  58  n .  w.  of 
Halifax.  It  was  formerly  called  Port  Rossig- 
nole.] 

[LIVINGSTON,  a  township  in  Columbia 
county.  New  York ;  situate  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hud- 
son's river,  four  miles  it.  of  Palatine  town,  11 1.  of 
Hudson,  and  nine  s.  e.  of  Claverack.  It  contains 
4591  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  659  are  electors,  and' 
233  slaves.] 

[Livingston's  Creek,  a  considerable  branch 
or  arm  of  Cape  Fear  river.    This  creek  heads  in* 
vast  swamps  m  the  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  lake 
Waukama.] 

LIXMAi,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  New  York,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  river  Hud- 
son, 25  miles  n.  e.  of  Kingston,  and  five  s.  e.  of 
Salibbnry» 

LiXMAi,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captain^ 
ship  of  Sergipe  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  rivers  Real  and  San  Francisco, 
runs  s,8»  e,  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  former 
of  those  rivers  and  the  Vazabaris. 

[LIZARD.    See  Lbzard.] 

LIZARDO,  PoNTA  oE  Anton,  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  the  N.  sea  and  kingdom  oS  Nueva  EspaAa, 
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Si  leagues  from  the  month  of  the  river  Medd- 
lin,  and  6{  from  the  city  of  Vera  Crui.  Two 
leagues  higher  up  is  a  large  stream,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Rio  Salado,  in  the  vicinity  of  whick 
are  some  very  good  salines,  which  are  a  little  more 
than  nine  leagues  from  the  said  city. 

LLACAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  cu« 
racy  of  Tapu. 

LLACLLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghniento  of  Caxatamho  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tillos. 

LLACLLIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimietiio  of  Guailas  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pararin. 

LLACON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
4»rregimiento  of  Guanuco  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Maria  del  Valle. 

L  LAGOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aod 
cbrreffimienio  of  Tarma  in  the  same  kiogdom ;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Guaroalies. 

LLACTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  ofGuamalies,  in  the  same  kingdom  at 
those  above. 

LLALLAN,  S.  Joan  oe,  a  settlement  of  the 

Frovince  and  corregimiento  of  Gaxamarquiiia  k 
eru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Cbaliqoe. 

LLALLI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ror- 
regimiento  of  Lampa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  ik 
curacy  of  Umachiri. 

LLAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  prorinceaodcor* 
regimiento  of  Caxamarca  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huambos. 

LLAMELLEN,  a  settlement  of  the  prof ince 
and  corregimento  of  Conch  ucos  in  Pern ;  vlHne 
there  are  abundant  mines  of  saltpetre  and  sulpbar, 
and  a  stream  or  fountain,  whose  waters,  flowing 
down  into  a  ravine,  become  converted  intoairhite 
stone,  called  there  caiacbij  in  figure  of  columns 
resembling  white  wax  candles;  the  saroebein'of 
particular  influence  in  stopping  the  flux  of  blood; 
and  it  being  alsoaffirmed  of  the  said  stone,  that  being 
beaten  to  pieces,  and  mixed  with  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  sugar,  it  causes  broken  bones  to  knit  to- 
gether speedily. 

LLAmOK,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  the  same  kingdom;  as* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Caina. 

LLAMOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
corregimietiio  of  Guamalies  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huacaracncho. 

LLANACACHI,  a  settlement  of  the  proviiwc 
and  corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pasco. 

LLANACOCHA>  a  settlement  of  the  same  p 
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vince  and  kingdom  as  the  fonner ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Chacay&n. 

LLANAHUANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former;  and  annexed 
to  the  8ame  cnracy  as  tbe  latter. 

LLANAMATE,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro* 
vince  and  kingdom  as  the  former ;  anoe^^ed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pasco. 

LLANAS,  a  settlement  of  the.  province  and  cer^ 
rtghmento  of  Guamalies  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pachas. 

LLANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimiento  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in  the 
same  kingdom ;  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Cboc6. 

LLANGANATE,  a  very  lofty  mountain,  al- 
"ways  covered  vriih  snow,  in  the  cordillera  of  Coto- 
paxi,  of  tbe  province  and  corregimienio  of  Am* 
bato  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  There  is  a  com- 
mon tradition,  that  in  this  mountain  there  are  some 
exceedingly  rich  gold  mines,  to  which  no  one 
could  ever  come ;  but  that  they  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance.  Down  it  to  the  €.  runs  the  river  Cura* 
ray,  and  on  the  5.  the  Topo,  Verde,  Agoy&n,  Ma- 
poto,  and  others,  which  enter  the  Pastaza,  and  thua 
k)se  their  names.     Lat.  P  W  5. 

LLANGAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torreginAento  of  Canete  in  Peru;  naif  a  league 
from  the  river  of  this  name. 

LLANO,  Grande,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada. 

LLANOS,  a  province  and  government  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive;  discovered  bv  Gonzalo  Ximinez  de 
Quesadain  1541,  when  he  went  out  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  famous  Dorado ;  and  be  was  asto- 
nished to  find  Uanos  or  levels,  extending  for  up- 
wards of  600  leagues  from  n,  to  s*  from  the  river 
of  Canela  on  the  skirts  of  the  cordiflera  of  Peru,  as 
fiir  as  the  roasts  of  the  N.  sea ;  where  the  great 
river  Maranon  or  of  Anmzonas  disembogues  itself, 
serving  as  a  boundary  to  this  province,  and  divid- 
ing it  from  the  kingdom  of  Brazil.  Its  width  is 
200  leagues,  and  in  some  parts  300.  It  is  watered 
by  several  abundant  rivers ;  amongst  tbe  which 
the  mobt  notable  aretheApure,  Meta,  Casanari, 
and  the  Orinoco,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  into 
which  all  the  others  enter.  It  is  very  fertile  and 
pleasant,  of  a  temperature  so  immoderately  hot, 
that  wrre  it  not  for  the  refreshment  afforded  by  the 
n.  wind  it  were  quite  uninhabitable.  It  has  no 
other  seasons  but  winter  and  summer.  The  first, 
which  is  the  rainy  season,  is  from  April  to  No- 
vember, and  the  second  is  when  the  rains  cease^ 
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giving  pbiceto  ike  heats,  which  prevail  nntil  the 
April  following.  It  abounds  extremely  in  neat 
cattle,  with  which  it  supplies  the  other  provinces 
of  tbe  kingdom,  as  ako  in  horses,  and  one  species 
of  such  a  nimble  and  light  nature  as  that  with 
these  it  is  common  to  run  down  and  tire  out  tbe 
deer,  a  very  common  amusement  for  the  natives, 
who  thus  kill  many  and  profit  by  their  hides. 
Here  also  are  found  many  other  species  of  cattle 
and  birds  delicious  to  the  taste,  fish  \n  swarms  and 
of  many  soils  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Here  are 
found  woods  of  peculiar  durability  and  incorrup- 
tibility ;  such  as  guayacanes^  gtanadUloSy  amanl' 
losj  cedars,  iurayesy  and  infinite  others;  trees 
which  yield  olives,  balsams,  and  resins,  at  once 
medicinal  and  of  the  most  delightful  odour ;  such 
are  the  currucay^  davoy  carana^  sioraxy  incense, 
canqfistolay  baynillay  xarzaparillay  China  root; 
also  much  wild  caror,  purgative  herbs,  and  others 
which  are  a  certain  antidote  against  the  bite  of 
snakes,  of  which  this  country  is  full.  Nor  does  if 
abound  less  in  venomous  insects ;  such  as  mosqui'* 
toesy  spideiB,  gegenes,  rodadoresy  flies,  gad*fiies, 
wasps,  and  above  all  in  some  green  mosquiioesy 
which  they  call  de  gusanOy  since  in  their  bite  they 
vomit  a  small  imperceptible  eg^y  which  produces 
a  gusano  or  pimple  which  causes  great  pain  and 
fever.  This  last  plague  has  been  carried  by  the 
cattle  into  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Here  are  many  tigers,  deer,  bears,  dantasy  and 
other  animals ;  some  snakes  of  such  vast  size  as  to 
appear  like  trunks  of  trees,  and  called  buhiosy  and 
to  which  is  attributed  tbe  power  of  attracting  id 
them  other  creatures  by  their  breath. 

This  country  is  most  fruitful  in  all  the  vegetable 
productions  that  one  can  imagine,  and  those  the 
most  cultivated  are  maize  and  yucas/  not  but  that 
all  these  advantages  are  superseded  by  the  afore-' 
said  distressing  visitations,  and  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  of  a  very  sickly  climate*  The  Jesuits 
had  a  mission  here  of  four  settlements,  now  under 
the  charge  of  the  religious  of  S.  Francisco.  The 
capital  of  the  whole  ot  this  province  is  of  the  same 
name. 

Llj^nos.  It  is  the  citv,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  S.  Juan  ;  founded  in  1555  by  Juan  de 
Avellaneda,  in  the  part  where  stood  tbe  settlement 
Called  by  Jorge  de  Spira,  De  Nuestra  Scnora, 
and  by  Nicolas  de  Fedreman,  conqueror  of  Vene- 
zuela, De  la  Fragua ;  on  the  shore  of  tbe  river 
Cunimia,  and  near  the  river  Ariari.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  gold  mines,  which  were  formerly 
worked,  and  produced  largely,  but  which  are 
now  abandonee! :  its  inhabitants,  who  may  amount 
to  about  50  poor  housekeep^s,  living  in  great  po- 
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retij.  It  is  of  an  hot  and  unbealthjr  temperatare,. 
87  miles  s»  s.  e.  from  Santa  Fi,  in  lat.  3^  1 V  n.  and 
lonff .  73°  56' SO' w. 

Llanos,  an  alcaUia  mayor  and  jurisdiction  of 
Nueva  Espafia;  extending  oyer  some  extensive 
llanos^  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  are  co- 
vered with  cultivated  estates,  which  annually  pro- 
duce in  abundance,  wheat,  maize,  and  other  sc^s, 
of  which  consiiits  the  commerce  of  the  natives ;  as 
also  in  the  breeding  of  large  and  small  cattle  and 
swine.  The  Indians  cultivate  likewise  many  fruits 
and  herbs,  which  they  carry  for  sale  to  the  sur- 
rounding markets ;  some  of  them  exercising  them- 
selves in  the  fishery  of  babo  and  trout  in  the  large 
river  Xonocotlan  ;  which  fertilizing  with  its 
waters  the  country  from  the  settlement  of  Santiago, 
passes  through  other  provinces^  till  it  enters  the 


Here  are  also  mountains  which  abound  in 
waters,  and  extending  as  far  as  TIatlauquitepec, 
and  which  arc  so  fertilized  by  these  streams  as  to 
cause  the  whole  face  of  the  serrania  to  be  covered 
with  flowers  and  fruit-trees,  and  most  particularly 
apples.  There  are  good  symptoms  of  there  being 
mines  in  these  mountains ;  and  in  1725,  there  were 
found  in  the  river  Teitic,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain called  Jolozia,  8ome  lar^  rifled  pieces  of 
earth,  which  were  spaneled  with  grains  of  silver, 
and  even  some  lum(»  ofthis  metal.  But  although 
it  was  frequently  attempted  to  discover  where  these 
pieces  were  disrupted,  such  was  the  unevenness 
and  cragf  y  face  of  the  territory  as  to  mock  all 
search.  These  parts  abound  in  monkeys,  parrots, 
and  pheasants ;  also  in  lions,  tigers,  and  venom- 
ous serpents,  called  nauj/aques.  The  population 
consists  of  1 1  settlements,  as  follows : 
Zacapuaztla,  Tezuitlan, 

S.Juan  Quimixtlan,  TIatlauquitepec, 

S.  Pedro  Chilchota,  Tcnextiatiloyan, 

Chichiquila,  Xouacatlan, 

S.  Francisco  de  ixt&c,       Xuchitl&n. 
Maztitlan, 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Juan;  situate 
in  a  very  large  Uatw^  sheltered  from  every  wind. 
It  is  of  a  dry  and  cold  temperature^  of  a  large  po- 
pulation, but  built  without  regularity ;  since  the 
streets  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  the 
houses  naked  and  scattered  ;  and  thus  is  its  square 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  many 
immediate  wards,  which  surround  it  on  all  sides, 
and  in  these  inhabit  200  families  of  Spaniards, 
Mulattoes,  and  Almtees^  and  1000  Indians.  Jt'is 
^8  leagues  e.  of  Mexico. 

j4iiAK0Sj  another  settlement^  of  the  province 
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and  government  of  Tncnmin,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  Rioja. 

Llaitos,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  Del 
Valle  de  S.  Antonio  de  los  Llanos,  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  atcaldia  mayor  of  Rio 
Bbmco  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon,  it  pro- 
duces only  some  seeds,  and  is  eight  leagues  vm 
Rio  Blanco. 

Llanos,  another,  with  the  addition-Del  Piano 
del  N.  which  is  a  parish  of  the  French,  in  the 
part  they  possess  in  the  island  St.  Domingo,  on 
the  n.  coast,  to  the  s.  of  cape  Frances. 

LLANQUE,  a  territory  or  district  of  the  king. 
dom  of  Quito,  to  the  s.  v.  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Juan  de  Bracamoros ;  bounded  bj 
the  ancient  province  of  Copallen.  It  is  covered 
with  woods,  lakes,  and  swamos ;  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  it  be  inhabited  by  any  nation  of 
Indians. 

LLANQUERA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimknto  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Charcas ;  annexed  to  the  cancy 
of  HuaiUamarca. 

LLAON,  a  mountain  of  the  conHUera  of  tb 
Andes  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  where  there  is  a 
celebrated  gold  mine,  worked  to  great  profit. 

LLAPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  C(»T^ 
ghntento  of  Concbucos  in  Peru. 

LLAQUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimicnio  of  (Jotabambas  in  the  sanie  king' 
dom. 

LLARIGUES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  con 
regimiento  of  Bogotd  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno  de 
Granada.  It  runs  it.  and  collecting  the  vatenof 
various  streams,  enters  the  Ckicamoeha  or  Soga- 
moso  before  the  port  ofthis  name,  and  at  the  rains 
of  the  settlement  of  Tora. 

LLASIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ow* 
regimiento  o(  hampti  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Caracoto. 

LiiAUTA,  a  settlement  of  the  proyinceand 

corregimiento  of  Collahuas  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Llauta,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 

and  corregimiento  of  Lucanas  of  the  same  king* 

dom  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Lararoate. 

LLAUTAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Santa  in  the  same  kingdom;  at 
the  foot  of  the  cordillera  by  the  coast. 

LLAUZCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cbumbivilcas  in  the  same  king- 
dom. 

LLEMECAHUI,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  oftbe 
district  of  Guadalabqoen  in  the  kingdom  of  Cbiie; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  one  of.  the  lakes  of  Hua* 
nahiie. 
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LL£RA,  a  settlement  of  the  provioce  and  go- 
vernment of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana ;  founded  by  the 
Count  of  that  title,  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon, 
colonel  of  militia  of  Querctaro,  in  1750. 

LLEULLEN,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
ivhicli  runs  w.  ^nd  enters  the  sea  between  those  of 
Tucapel  and  Quidico. 

LLICHiyiLCA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province 
and  correpmiento  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru ;  an« 
nexed  ip  the  curacy  of  Huaillati. 

LLICO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimienio  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It 
runs  5. 20.  forming  an  S  in  the  valley  of  Pur^n, 
and  enters  the  Raponulahue* 

LLILLINTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carregimienlo  of  Castro  Yirreyna  in  Peru;  an- 
nexed to  Uie  curacy  of  Julcamarca  in  the  province 
of  Yauvos. 

LLOCO,.S.  Pedbo  oe,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
Tince  and  corregimiento  of  Saila  in  Peru. 

LLOCLLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Omasuyos  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Lacsa. 

LLOLLEHUEy  a  small  river  of  the  district  of 
Tolten  Alto  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  Tolten. 

L.LONGOCURA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Maule  in  the  same  kmgdom. 
It  has  three  vice-]parishes  annexed. 

LLORO,  CoNCEPcioN  ne,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Choco  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Atrato. 

LLUPANQUI,  a  small  settlement  of  Inditins, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes;  celebrated  for  the  rich  mines  of  S2  carats 
gold  discovered  in  1710.  It  has  also  other  mines 
of  silver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  but  none  of  these  are 
vrorked,  through  the  hardness  of  the  soil,  and  from 
Ihe  scarcity  of  inhabitants. 

LLUZIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi' 
miento  of  Riobamba  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
flows  down  from  the  paramo  called  Del  Altar, 
having  its  origin  in  a  lake ;  runs  e.  and  then,  col- 
lecting the  waters  of  the  Min  and  Chicon,  follows 
its  course  with  gre<it  rapidity  to  enter  by  the  a). 
aide  into  the  renowned  river  Pastaza,  in  lat.  1^3G'  5. 

LOA,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tarapaca,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pera.  It  is  the  boundary  at  which  terminates  the 
province  of  Atacama,  in  lat.  Sl^  30^. 

liOBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  and  IXuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  in  an  island,  one  of  those  formed 
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bv  the  river  Cauca,  in  the  district  of  the  town  of 
Mompox. 

LOBERA,  a  settleitient  of  the  missions  which, 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go^^ 
vernment  of  Cinaloa. 

LOBINIERS,  a  settlement  of  Canada,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chene. 

LOBO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tamazunchale,  and  alcaUia  mayor 
of  Yallcs,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  Its  natives  for  the 
most  part  are  gentiles. 

LOBOS,  Lake  of,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres;  s.  otthe  capital,  and  in  it 
rises  the  river  of  Las  Flores. 

LoBos,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Brazil ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  La  Plata.  It 
is  small,  and  abounds  in  marine  wolves,  from 
whence  it  is  named ;  as  are  the  other  islands  which 
follow.     It  is  w.  of  that  of  Maldonado. 

LoBos,  another,  of  the  N.  sea ;  opposite  the 
bay  of  the  river  Tampico  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 
It  is  desert,  and  has  in  it  nothing  but  some  marine 
wolves;  though  many  fountains  of  pure  warm 
water,  which  form  varioui  streams. 

Lofios,  another,  of  the  N.sea,  which  is  one  of 
the  Lucayas,  which  form  the  channel  erf*  Bahama,, 
between  the  islands  Isaac  and  Los  Mimbres* 

LoBos,  another,  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Canete  in  Pern ; 
with  the  surname  of  I^sta,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  rest.  It  is  desert,  having  in  it  nothing  but 
some  marine  wolves,  in  lat.  6^  21'  s. 

LoBos,  another,  of  the  same  coast  of  Peru,  in 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Sana ;  caUed 
Windward,  to  distinguisn  it  from 

LoBos,  another,  of  this  province  and  kingdom, 
called  liceward.  This  is  by  the  point  of  La  Agnja. 

LoBos,  another,  of  the  S.sea,  in  the  bay  oione 
of  the  Mai  vine  or  Falkland  isles« 

LoBos,  an  isle  in  the  N.sca;  near  the  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  centre  of  the  sandbank 
of  Placer. 

LoBos,  another  isle,  of  the  S.sea,  called  De 
Lobos  Silvestres,  near  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  lea  in  Peru. 

LoBOs,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
near  cape  San  Antonio. 

LOBO- YACU,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  in   the   kinj»;dom  of 
Quito.     It   runs  between  those  of  Pinches  and  / 
Uuasaqua,  nearly  parallel  io  each  ;  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  course,  enters  the  Pastaza. 

LOCA,  Abbecifb  be  la,  an  isle  or  rock  of 
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the  N.  sea^  close  to  the  e.  cape  of  the  island  Vaca ; 
opposite  the  point  of  Pasqual  of  the  island  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

[LOCKARTSBURG,  a  town  in  Luzerne 
coanty,  Pennsylvania ;  situated  on  an  isthmus 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehannah  and 
Tioga  rivers,  about  a  mile  above  their  junction. 
There  are  as  yet  few  houses  built,  but  it  promises 
to  be  a  place  of  importance,  as  both  the  rivers  are 
navigable  for  many  miles  into  the  state  of  New 
YoTK.  It  is  four  miles  s,  of  the  New  York  line, 
nearly  42  w.  of  Harmony,  and  53  above  Wilks- 
barre.l 

[LOCKE,  a  military  township  in  New  York 
state,  adjoining  to  Milton  on  the  e.  situated  in 
Onondago  county.    The  centre  of  the  town  is  13. 
miles  n.  e.  of  the  s.  end  of  Cayuga  lake.     See 
Milton.] 

LOCK  WOODS,  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  S.  Carolina,  in  Long  bay,  at  the  back  of  cape 
tear. 

LOCOS,  Cabo  be  los,  a  point  of  the  head  and 
a),  extremity  of  the  island  St.  Domingo,  in  the 
part  possessed  by  the  French,  between  the  cape 
San  Nicolas  and  the  bay  of  Las  Perlas. 

Locos,  another  cape,  in  the  same  island,  and  in 
the  district  of  the  French,  between  cape  Dona 
Maria  and  the  point  of  Balienas. 

Locos,  a  valley  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment  of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. 

LOCROSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Guanta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  May6c. 

LOCUMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Arica  in  the  same  kingdom;  an- 
nexM  to  the  curacy  of  Illabaya ;  situate  in  the 
Talley  of  its  name,  very  fertile  in  wine. 

LOCUSHATCHI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
polony  of  S.  Carolina,  which  runs  n.  w.  and  enters 
the  Albama. 

LOCUST,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,*  in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santo  Tomas. 

LODAZAL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tabasco.  See  San  P£j>]to,  and  San 
Pablo. 

LODO,  Cape  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Florida ;  SO  leagues  n.  of  Mo- 
vila,  in  lat.  28°  12'.     Long.  S'SP. 

LODOS,  River  of  the,  in  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo,  and  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It  rises 
in  the  w.  head,  near  the  coast,  in  the  mountains  of 
Tapion,  runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the 
small  island  of  Arcadins. 

LOG,  a  town  of  the  English  in  Canada ;  situate 
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on  the  shore  of  a  river,  to  the  s.  of  the  lake 
Erie. 

[LOGAN,  a  new  county  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky .I 

LOGRONO,  San  Joseph  de,  a  city,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  iidifih 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  founded  by  Don  Joseph 
Manso,  president  of  the  kingdom,  who  gave  it  this 
name  in  memory  of  his  native  place,  in  1742,  oa 
the  spot  where  the  settlement  of  Melipilla  stood, 
in  a  valley  also  of  the  same  name.  It  has,  besides 
the  parish  church,  two  convents  of  the  orden  of 
San  Francisco  and  La  Merced,  and  it  had  a  col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits :  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Maipocha.  Lat.  33^  38'  s.  and  Lon?.  71' 
l&w. 

LooRONo,  another  city,  which  there  was  of  this 
name,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Quixos 
and  Macas  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  founded  by 
Gil  Ramirez  D&valos,  which  was  destroyed  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  by  the  Xibaros 
Indians,  who  rebelling  put  to  death  all  the  Spa- 
niards, taking  with  them  the  women  to  the  moan- 
tains  of  Macas  and  to  the  shores  of  the  ri^er  Ho- 
rona.  Since  that  time  it  has  not  been  rebuilt,  and 
nothing  but  the  memory  of  its  name  remains,  and 
the  fame  of  the  great  quantities  of  gold  that  used  to 
be  extracted  from  its  mines.  It  stood  to  the ;.  of 
Quito,  and  e.  5.  e.  ofCuenca,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Paute.  La  Martiniere  calls  it  Sogroaa,  aod 
indeed  his  whole  account  of  it  is  replete  iirith 
errors. 

[LOGSTO  WN,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Ohio, 
lies  5.  of  Butler's  town,  and  18  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg."! 

[LOGWOOD  Country  lies  n.  w.  of  the  Mos- 
quito  shore,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Hoodaias, 
and  extends  from  Vera  Paz  to  Yocat&n,  from  lat. 
ISf''  to  ISi""  n.  The  whole  coast  is  overspread 
with  islets,  keys,  and  shoals,  aud  the  navigation  is 
intricate.] 

LOIL,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  colonj 
of  Virginia;  which  runs  n,w.  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire.  It  then  turns  z».  and  enters  the  Mo- 
nongahela. 

LOLACOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  d^ 
scendants  of  the  Betoyes,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  s.  e.  of  the  river  Apure,  and  n.  ofthe 
Tame.  They  dwell  in  the  woods,  and  were  first  re- 
duced io  the  faith  by  the  Jesuits  in  17 1 6. 

LOLOL,  EsTERO  DF,  a  small  river  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Chanco  in  the  kingtiom  of  Chile;  which 
runs  s.  5.  w.  and  enters  the  Nilahue. 

LOLQUEN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Tolten  Alto,  in  tfae^same  kingdom  as  the 
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former  river;  on  the  sbore  and  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Tolten. 

XiOMA,  La,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Ueyno  de 
Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Sinu,  to  ihew. 
of  the  town  of  Lorica. 

LoMA,  another  settlement  in  this  province  and 
kingdom ;  in  one  of  the  islands  formed  by  the. river 
Cauca. 

LoMA,  another,  in  the  province  and  corregU 
miento  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  on  the  coast. 

LOMAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  And  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

LoM  AS,  a  lar^  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  at  its  entrance.  It  is  formed  by  cape 
Orange  and  that  of  the  Nombre  de  Jesus,  or  Del 
Espiritu  Santo. 

[LONDON,  a  town  in  Ann  Arundel  county, 
Maryland,  five  miles  s.  w.  of  Annapolis.] 

[London  Cove,  a  narrow  water  of  Long  island 
.sound,  which  sets  up  n.  into  the  township  of  New 
Xondon,  four  miles  w.  of  the  mouth  of  Thames 
river.  Millstone  point  separates  it  from  another 
much  broader  on  the  w.  across  which  is  a  hand- 
some bridge,  with  a  draw  at  Rope  ferry.] 

[LONDONDERRY,  a  post-town  in  Kocking- 
bam  county.  New  Hanrpshire;  situated  near  the 
bead  of  Beaver  river,  which  empties  into  Merri- 
mack river,  at  Pawtucket  Mis.  It  is  26  miles  s,w. 
by  w.  of  Portsmouth.  Londonderry  was  settled 
in  1718,  and  incorporated  1722,  and  contains  2590 
inhabitants.  The  people  are  mostlv  the  descen- 
dants of  emigrants  from  it,  came  chieily  from  Ulster 
county  in  Ireland,  or  originally  from  Scotiand, 
and  attend  largely  to  the  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth  and  threauj,  and  make  considerable  quantities 
for  sale.  The  town  is  much  indebted  to  them  for 
its  wealth  and  consequence.] 

[Londonderry,  a  township  in  Halifax  county, 
Nova  Scotia ;  situated  on  the  n*  sideof  Cochequid 
or  Gilchester  river,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth, 
at  the  basin  of  Minas.  It  was  settled  by  the  North 
Irish  and  Scotch.] 

[Londonderry,  a  township,  and  the  n.  wes- 
ternmost of  Windham  county,  Vermont,  on  the 
head  waters  of  West  river,  about  20  miles  n.  e.  of 
Bennington.  It  was  granted  March  16,  1780. 
Moose  mountain  extends  into  the  e.  part  of  this 
town.] 

[Londonderry,  the  name  of  two  townships  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  one  in  Chester  county,  the  other 
in  that  of  Dauphine.l 

[LONDONGROVE,  a  township  in  Dauphinc 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 


LON  DUES,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucum&n ;  founded  by  the  governor  Pe- 
dro Tarita  in  1555,  in  the  ancient  province  of  the 
Juries  Indians.  This  name  was  given  it  in  ho- 
nour of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  from  the  mar- 
riage which  had  taken  place  with  Kirig  Philip  II. 
of  Spain ;  although  its  duration  was  as  short  as 
the  life  of  the  princess,  as  its  inhabitants  deserted 
to  other  parts,  and  soon  left  it  a  miserable  village. 
Inlat.  29°8I'5. 

[LONG  Bay  extends  along  the  shore  of  N.  and 
S.  Carolina,  from  cape  Fear  to  the  mouth  of  P^ee 
river.] 

[Long  Bay,  on  the  «•  side  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  extends  from  Gutt  to  Swift  river,  and 
affords  anchorage  for  small  vessels.] 

[Long  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  in  the 
"W .  Indies,  lies  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island,  having 
St.  Joseph's  river  s.  e.  and  Pico  Teneriffe  n.  w. 
Another  bay  of  the  same  name  lies  on  the  5.  end  of 
the  island,  about  two  miles  e.  of  the  s.  point.] 

[Long  orEiOHTEEN-MiLB  Beach,  on  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey,  lies  between  Little  Egg  harbour  in- 
let and  that  of  Barnegat.] 

[Long  Island,  in  Penobscot  bay.    See  Isles^ 

BOROUGH.] 

[Long  island,  formerly  called  Manhattak,    ' 
aflerwiirds  Nassau  Island,  belongs  to  the  state  of 
New  York.     It  extends  from  \\  udson's  river  op- 
posite to  Staten  island,  almost  to  the  w,  bounds  of 
the  coast  of  Rhode  island,  terminating  with  Mon- 
tauk  point.     Its  length  is  about  94  miles,  and  its 
medium  breadth  not  above  10  miles ;  and  separated 
from  Connecticut  by  Long  island  sound.     It  con- 
tains 1400  square  miles  ;  and  is  divided  into  three 
counties,  King*s,  Queen's,  and  Sufiblk ;  and  the^ 
again  into  19  townships.    The  it.  side  of  the  island 
is  roueh  and  hilly.     A  single  range  of  these  hills 
extends  from  Jamaica  to  SouthhoTd.    The  soil  is 
here  well  calculated  for  raising  grain',  hay,  and 
fruit.    The  s.  side  of  the  island  lies  low,  with  a 
light  sandy  soil.    On  the  sea-coast  are  extensive 
tracts  of  salt  meadow,  ivhich  extend  from  South- 
ampton to  the  w.  end  of  the  island.     The  soil, 
notwithstanding,  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
grain,  particularly  Indian  corn.     Near  the  middle 
of  the  island    is  Hampstead    plain,  in  Queen's 
county.     It  is  16  miles  long,  and  about  eight 
broad.    This  plain  was  never  known  to  have  any 
natural  growth,  except  a  particular  kind  of  wild 
grass,  and  a  few  shrubs,  although  the  soil  is  black, 
and  to  appearance  rich.     It  produces  some  rye, 
and  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  upon  it,  as  well  as 
on  the  salt  marshes.     On  the  e.  part  of  the  island, 
e.  of  Hampstead  plain,  is  a  large  barren  heatb| 
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oallcd  Brushy  Plain.  It  is  oversown  with  shrub* 
oak,  intermixed  with  a  few  pine  trees,  where  a 
nnmber  of  wild  deer  and  grouse  harbour.  The 
largest  river  or  stream  in  the  island  is  Peakonok, 
an  inconsiderable  stream.  It  runs  e.  and  empties 
into  a  large  bay,  that  separates  Southhold  from 
Southampton.  In  this  bay  are  Robbin  and  Shel- 
ter islands.  Rockonkama  pond  lies  about  the 
centre  of  the  island,  between  Smith-town  and  Islip, 
and  IS  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  has  been 
found  by  observation  to  rise  gradually  for  several 
years,  until  it  had  arrived  to  a  certain  height,  and 
then  to  fall  more  rapidly  to  its  lowest  bed  ;  and 
thus  is  continually  eU>ing  and  flowing.  The  cause 
has  never  been  investigated.  Two  miles  to  the  s. 
of  the  pond,  is  a  stream  called  Connecticut  river, 
which  empties  into  the  bay.  The  produce  of  the 
middle  and  w*  parts  of  the  island  is  carried  to 
New  York.  The  island  contained  in  1790, 
4 1 ,788  inhabitants,  of  whom  4839  were  slaves.] 

[Long  Island  Sound  is  a  kind  of  inland  sea, 
from  13  to  18  miles  broad,  and  s^bout  86  miles  long, 
extending  the  whole  length  o(  the  island,  and  di- 
viding it  from  Connecticut.  It  communicates  with 
the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long  island,  and  af- 
fords a  very  safe  and  convenient  inland  naviga* 
tion.] 

[Long  Island^  an  island  in  Susquehannah 
river.] 

[Long  Island,  in  Holston  river,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  is  three  miles  lonff.  Numbers  of  baits 
are  built  here  every  year,  and  loaded  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  state  for  New  Orleans.  Long  island 
is  10  miles  to.  of  the  mouth  of  Wataugo  river.] 

[Long  Island,  or  Yuma,  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands  ;  situate  on  the  s.  e.  extremity  of  the  Great 
Bahama  bank.  It  is  about  54;  miles  long,  but 
very  narrow.  It  is  inhabited  ;  and  besides  other 
produce,  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  an- 
nually exported,  chiefly  from  Great  harbour, 
which  is  situated  about  15  leagues  from  then,  end 
of  the  island,  and  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island.  The 
s.  end  of  Long  island  is  about  23  miles  from  Bird- 
rock  Crooked  island.  The  population,  including 
blacks,  amounted  in  1803  to  2500,  and  the  lanck 
granted  by  the  crown  previous  to  May  in  the  same 
year,  to  65,405  acres  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 
See  Bahamas.] 

[LoMG  [sLE  or  Isle  River  Indians  inhabit  on 
Isle  or  White  river,  which  ninszr.  into  the  river 
Wabash.  The  mouth  of  White  river  is  in  lat. 
S8^24'ii.    Long.  Sr^  41' ».] 

[Ijono  Lake,  in  the  Genessee  country  in  New 
York.    See  Ho2f  eyyor  Lake.] 

fLoxG  Meadow,  a  town  in  Hampshire  county, 
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Massachusetts;  situated  on  the  f.  bank  of  Connec- 
ticut river,  about  four  miles  s,  of  Springfield,  and 
17  II.  of  Hartford.  It  was  incorpomted  in  1783; 
contains  a  Congregational  church,  and  about  70 
dwelling-houses,  winch  lie  upon  one  wide  stmt, 
running  parallel  with  the  river.  The  township 
contains  744  inhabitants.  It  is  73  miles  w.  hy  w, 
of  Boston.] 

[^LoNQ  Point,  a  peninsula  on  the  ».  side  of  lake 
Erie,'  and  towards  the  e.  end  of  the  lake.  I(  i$ 
composed  of  sand,  and  is  very  convenient  to  haul 
boats  out  of  the  surf  upon,  when  the  lake  is  (oo 
rough  for  rowing  or  sailing.  Vermilion  point,  ht- 
tween  Puan  bay  and  lake  Michigan,  is  also  called 
Long  point  in  some  maps.] 

fLoNG  Pond,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  lies  mosUj 
in  Bridgton,  and  is  10  miles  long  from  n.mAot.t 
and  about  a  mile  broad.  On  each  side  of  this  pond 
are  large  swells  of  excellent  land,  with  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  margin  of  the  pond,  and  furnish  a 
variety  of  romantic  prospects.  See  BaiDcrox, 
and  Sebago.] 

LONGABl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cmt* 
gimrento  of  Manle  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  wliick 
runs  97.  and  enters  the  Longomilla.  On  its  shore, 
between  it  and  the  river  Liguay,  is  a  large  estate, 
called  Minas  de  Polcura. 

LONGEN,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former.  It  rises  e.  of  the  volcano 
ofTucapel,  runs  nearly  «•  and  loses  itself  in  tiie 
lakes  of  the  Desaguadero. 

LONGOMILLA,  a  river  of  the  same  proViDce 
and  kingdom  as  the  former ;  founded  bj  an  anion 
of  several  small  lakes,  and  running,  with  this  name, 
to  enter  the  Maule. 

LONGORIBO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil,  which  rises 
near  the  sierra  Chapada  and  the  coast ;  runsi.5.e. 
and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  Taporia 
At  its  entrance,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  is  a  cas- 
tle called  M orro  de  San  rablo. 

LONGOTOMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Copiapo,  in  the  same  kingdom  » 
the  former.  It  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  runs  w.  and  enters  tbeS.  sea, 
in  lat.  1^  40^  *. 

LoNGOTOMA,  a  settlement,  in  this  proviDceand 
kingdom ;  on  the  shore  of  the  former  river. 

LONGEN,  another,  near  the  coast  of  Nora 
Scotia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  bay  of  Fund;. 

Long  EN,  another,  near  the  s.  coast  of  New- 
foundland, within  the  bay  of  Despair. 

LoNGBN,  a  large,  convenient,  and  handsome 
bay  in  the  province  and  colony  of  S.  Carolina. 
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LoNOEN,  a  point  of  land  on  tbe  n.  coast  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  district  and  country  of 
Labrador. 

LONGHLLE,  a  fort  of  the  French,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indkuis,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  island 
Montreal. 

LONGUEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Itata  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
situate  in  the  valley  of  Tanso. 

liONGUEN,  a  river  of  this  province  and  king- 
dom, which  runs  s.j.  w.  in  a  serpentine  course, 
and  enters  the  Maule  near  its  embouchure.  On  its 
shore  is  an  estate  called  Cuchacucha. 

[LONGUILLE,  or,  as  the  Indians  call  it,  Kb- 
KAPACOM AQUA,  an  Indian  village  on  the  n.  teuik  of 
jfol  river,  in  the  N.  W.  TerrSory.  It  was  des- 
troyed by  Gen.  Scott  in  1791,  with  SOO  acres  of 
corn  in  its  neighbourhood.^ 

LONIA,  ajMHtlement  ot  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Pamplona  in  the  IS  uevo  Rey no  de 
Granada ;  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river. 

LoNiA,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Pipiocos  in  the  province 
of  Jaen. 

LONTEIHE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Itata  in  the  kiqgdom  of  Chile ;  which 
runs  s.  $.  e.  and  enters,  united  with  the  Huaico, 
into  the  Mataquino. 

LONTUE,  an  abundant  and  laree  river  of  the 

frovince  and  corregimienio  of  Maule  in  the  same 
ineidom  as  the  former.  It  rises  in  the  Cordillera^ 
anaunites  itself  with  the  Teni,  to  divide  this  pro- 
vince from  that  of  Colchagua ;  taking  from  thence 
the  name  of  Mataquino. 

LOOKOUT,  Cape,  or  De  i^os  Dissvolos,  a 
point  of  land  on  the  coast  which  lies  between  the 
river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan,  between 
tlie  bay  of  San  J  ulian  and  port  Deseado,  in  lat. 
48°  84'  s.    Long.  66P  iy  w. 

[Lookout,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, is  the  5.  point  of  a  long  insulated  and  narrow 
slipof  laind,  e.  of  Core  sound,  lisn,  point  forms 
the  s»  side  of  Qcrecock  inlet,  which  leads  into 
Pamlico  sound.  It  lies  it.  e»  of  cape  Fear,  and 
«.  20.  of  cape  Hatteras,  in  about  lat.  34^  S3'  n.  and 
lonf  •  76^  51'  w.  It  had  an  excellent  harbour, 
which  has  been  filled  up  with  sand  since  the  year 
1777.] 

[Lookout,  Cape,  on  the  5.  coast  of  Hudson's 
bay,  in  New  S.  Wales,  e.  s.  e.  of  the  mouth  of  Se- 
vern river.    Lat.  66^  ».    Long.  84®  zd.] 
ILOOSA  Chitto.    See  Lousa  Chitto.] 
lOPA^  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the 
vol.  II. 
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alcaUia  mayor  of  Yillalta  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
-contains  l!^8  families  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues 
w.  of  its  capital. 

LOPE  DE  FiBRRo,  a  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sions which  are  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  Tepe^uana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya ; 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Florido,  and  nine  leagues 
from  the  settlement  and  garrison  of  the  Valle  de 
San  Bartolom^. 

LOPEZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru ;  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Dulce. 

•  Lopez,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
which  rises  near  the  settlement  of  Guasuntos,  runs 
w,  and  enters  the  Guayaquil. 

Lopez,  some  islands,  called  Of  Antonio  Lopez, 
in  the  river  La  Plata,  near  the  n.  coast.  They  ar« 
small,  and  two  in  number,  and  lie  close  to  the 
islands  of  Muleques,  and  the  two  English  isles. 

LORA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  district 
of  Chanco  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Mataquino,  near  the  coast. 

LoRA,  a  lake  of  this  province  and  kingdom. 

[LOREMBEC.  wSee  Louisbourg.  It  is  a 
cape  near  the  n.  side  of  Louisbourg  harbour,  and 
may  be  seen  12  leagues  off  at  sea.] 

LORENZA  Donna,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
runs  e.  near  the  coast,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  on  the  same  shore  on  which  stands 
the  capital. 

LORENZANA,  San  Vicente  de,  a  city  of 
the  province  and  akalttta  mayor  of  San  Salvador 
in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala;  founded,  in  1642, 
by  Don  Alvaro  de  Quifiones  Osorio,  Marquis  of 
Lorenzana,  president,  governor,  and  captain-ge- 
neral of  the  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  scantv  popiua- 
tion ;  contains,  besides  the  parish  church,  a  con- 
vent of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo ;  pro- 
duces much  indigo,  which  is  the  principal  branchF 
of  its  commerce,  and  for  the  preparing  of  which 
there  are  several  engines  in  its  vicinity.  Twelve 
leagues  from  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  18  from 
that  of  San  Miguel,  and  50  from  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  Guatemala. 

LORENZO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and- 
eorregimiento  of  Chimbo  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayaquil ;  also  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  district  and  a2fal^ 
iUa  mayor  of  MexUcaltzingo  in  Nueva  £«pana. 
It  contains  58  families  <x  Indians,  and  is  2f. 
leagues  from  its  capital. 
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LpBEKZO,  S.  another,  of  the  haad  settlement  of 
the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teotihuac&n  in 
the  same  kingdom ;  half  ^  league  w»  of  its  ca* 
pital. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Quatep^c,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinaico, 
in  the  same  kiu<irdom.  It  is  of  a  cokl  and  moist 
temperature,  one  league  from  its  head  settlement, 
and  the  road  to  it  is  covered  with  coco-trees  and 
large  oaks. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Toluca  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  60  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  a  little  to  the  w.  of  its  capital. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Huatuzco,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cordoba,  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  78  families  of  free 
Negroes ;  for  this  was  an  establishment  for  such  as 
had  obtained  their  liberty  of  the  masters  for  whom 
the^  worked  in  the  sugar  mannfactories  of  this 
jurisdiction.  Three  leagues  e.  s,  e.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tecali  in  the  same  king- 
dom.    It  contains  59  families  of  Indians. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Coronango,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Choiula,  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  70  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  one  league  s»  of  its  capital. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corrt^ 
gJ9iiie;7toof  Cbilques  and  Masques  in  Peru;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Colcha. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Canta  in  the  same  kingdom ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Arahuay* 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Uruap&n,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Yatladidid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
choac&n.  It  contains  10  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  three  leagues  n.  of  its  head  settlement,  and  12 
jQrom  the  capital. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Papalotipac,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuicatlan, 
in  the  same  kingdom.  One  league  s*  of  the  ca- 
pital. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Taximarca,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Maravatio,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
SO  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  e.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Huehuetl&u,  ?a\A  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuicatl&n,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contams  \2b 
families  of  Indians^  and  is  three  leagues  it.  of  its 
I)ead  settlement. 
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Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  setUementof 
the  district  of  Mistepeque,  and  alcaldia  maytntA 
Nexapa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  eleven 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  from  its 
bead  settlement. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  of  the  same  akaldia  mat/or 
and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  has  united  to  it 
seven  other  settlements,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  in  cochineal  of  any  in  its  jarisdiction. 
It  contains  102  families  of  Indians,  and  is  nioe 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  headsettlemratof 
Pinoteca,  and  alca/dia  mayor  of  Xicayan,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  35  families  of  Indians, 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cochin^I,  seeds, 
anil  tobacco,  and  is  five  leagues  from  its  head  set* 
tlement. 

LoRFNzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Mitia,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teu- 
titlan,  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate  between  t^o 
mountains.  It  contains  13  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  four  leagues  e.  of  the  settlement  of  Sa- 
potitlan. 

LoRBKZo,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  irere 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Taranraara, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcay a.  It  is  19  leagoes 
from  the  town  and  real  of  mines  of  San  Felipe  de 
Chiguagua. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  provbccrfBar- 
celona  and  government  of  Cumana,  in  tie  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Sacagnar. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former ;  one  of  the  missions  heH 
under  the  care  of  the  Aragonese  Capuchin  fcthcn; 
5.  of  the  city  of  Cumanagota. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  district  of  Chiri- 
qui,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Viragua, 
and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  Fourteen  leagoa 
from  its  head  settlement,  in  the  high  road ;  a  high 
mountain,  called  Dupin,  and  which  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  pass,  being  situate  between  tioth. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  in  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese;  ELreduccion  of  the  missions  held  1 J 
the  darmelite  fathers  of  this  province;  on  ti»« 
shore  of  the  river  Guatuma. 

LoRKNzo,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Paraguay  ;  [situate  on  the  I  araguay, 
about  five  miles  s.  e.  from  Asuncion,  in  la^« 
25°  21'  14"  s.     Long.  57°  37' ».] 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  island  of  St.  iw- 
mingo,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Onma,  at  its  con- 
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fluence  at  tbe  eirtrance  of  the  Isabella ;  nearly  to 
the  5.  of  the  capital. 

LoRiSNzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cap* 
taimhfp  of  Uio  Janeiro  in  Brazil ;  in  a  bay  formed 
by  this  river. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popay&n  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  of  the  district  of  the  corregimiento  of 
Pastos. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  provinceand  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 

LoiiENZf>,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Aconca<ifua  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
on  the  shore  oFthe  river  Ligiia. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Ta- 
raumara ;  four  leagues  from  the  garrison  of  the 
Paso  del  Norte. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  held  by  the 
religious  of  San  Francisco  in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

[LoiiENzo,  8.  another  settlement  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
situate  about  ten  miles  e.  of  San  Luis,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Piratiny  river,  in  lat.  28**  27'  S¥  s.  Long. 
54^48'S0''».l 

Lorenzo,  8.  a  river  of  tbe  province  and  go- 
Temment  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  which  runs  s,  s.  e. 
and  enters  the  river  La  Plata  between  tbe  town  of 
Santa  Lucia  and  the  city  of  Corrientes, 

Lorenzo,  S.  another  river,  of  the  inland  of  St. 
Domingo;  which  rises  near  the  n.  coast  of  the 
great  my  of  Samana,  rnns  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  the 
sea  in  that  bay,  within  the  port  of  its  name. 

Lorenzo,  S.  an  island  of  tbe  S.  sea,  opposite 
the  port  of  Callao,  inhabited  by  some  Indian  fish- 
ermen. The  same  port  was  entered  by  James 
Hermit  Clerk,  an  Englishman,  who  died  of  vex- 
ation from  not  having  been  able  to  take  it  when  he 
besieged  it  in  1624,  throwing  into  it  red-hot  shot. 
Here  is  a  small  fort,  called  Torre  de  los  For- 
sados. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another  small  island,  of  the  gulf  of 
California  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes  ;  near  the  coast, 
between  this  and  the  island  of  Espiritu  Santo,  so 
that  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  or  mouth, 
of  the  bay  of  Joabio. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another  small  island,  of  the  same 
gulf  as  the  former;  in  the  interior  of  it,  and  also 
near  the  coast. 

Lorenzo,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  the  coast  of 
the  S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Guayaquil. 

LoR'.Nzo,  S.  a  lake  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Guamachuco  in  Peru  ;  from  which 
and  the  Idke  Guagaicocha  is  formeil  the  river 
Mocbe,  which  traversesand  irrigates  this  province, 
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and  that  of  Tmzillo,  running  into  the  sea  in  its 
district. 

Lorenzo,  S.  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  within  the  great  bay  of  Samanfi, 
and  in  the  interior  part  of  it. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  a  dry  port,  in  the  sierra 
of  San  Francisco  Xavier,  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

Lorenzo,  S.  a  fort  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil  ;  near  the  capi- 
tal, in  the  e.  part,  and  divided  from  it  by  the 
river  Guaracu,  between  this  river  and  that  of 
Laguaribe,  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
the  scai 

t Lorenzo,  S.  See  St.  Lawrence.] 
iOUETO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
Sovernment  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  tbe  king- 
ora  of  Quito ;  fertile  in  maize,  yucas^  plantains, 
andp/to,  in  which  the  natives  pay  their  tribute, 
and  which  is  much  esteemed  throughout  Peru, 
as  they  spin  and  twist  it  with  great  neatness  and 
beauty. 

Loreto,  another  settlement,  with  the  additional 
title  of  Paranapuras,  as  being  a  reduccion  of  In- 
dians of  this  name,  made  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Mainas,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Maranon,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  it  is  a  for- 
tress, which  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  that  quarter.  This  settlement  was 
founded  by  the  Father  Rymundo  de  Santa  Cruz, 
who  collected  in  it  the  Chayavitas  and  Muniches 
Indians. 

Loreto,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern*' 
ment  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Peru ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Guapaig. 

Loreto,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  California  ;  near  the  coast 
of  the  gulf.  It  has  a  fortress  and  garrison  for  its 
defence.  The  Indians  call  it  Concho.  [It  is  a 
garrison,  and  was  the  principal  place  of  all  the 
missions  of  Old  California,  founded  at  the  end  of 
the  I7th  century  by  Father  Kiihn,  the  astro- 
nomer, of  Ingolstadt.] 

Loreto,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Pai^uay ;  one  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits ;  situate  on  the  e.  shore  of 
the  river  Paran&,  between  the  settlement  of  Santa 
Ana  and  San  Ignacio,  [about  15  miles  n.  e.  from 
Candelario,  in  lat.  27**  19^  58*  s.  Long.  55^ 
34' 39*  a?.] 

Loreto,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  a  re- 
duccion  of  Indians  of  the  missions  which  were  held 
by  the  Jesuits,  founded  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Marmore* 

3  bS 
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^  LoRETo^  another,  i^yhich  is  a  real  of  miiies  of 
silver,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Cina* 
loa  in  Nueva  Espana. 

LoaETo,  another  reduccionot  Indians,  of  the 
missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
same  province  as  the  former. 

LoRhTo,  another,  of  the  province  of  Gaira,  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  in  Peru  ;  on  the  shore 
of  the  Parapamena,  near  where  it  enters  the 
Parana. 

LoRETo,  another,  there  was,  of  thb  name,  in 
the  same  province  and  government,  but  which  was 
destroyed  and  burnt  by  the  infidel  Indians.  At 
present  nothing  but  its  ruins  remain  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Parana. 

LoRETo,  another,  of  New  France  or  Canada,  a 
reduccion  of  Indians  made  by  the  missions  held 
there  by  the  French  Jesuits,  who  gave  it  this  name 
from  the  similarity  of  its  church  to  the  holy  houte 
of  Loretto  in  Italy ;  it  having  also  a  painting  co- 
pied from  the  image  which  is  venerated  in  that 
sanctuary.  The  lather  Charlevoix  makes  a  very 
favourable  description  of  these  Neofites,  who,  he 
asserts,  have  a  peculiar  simplicity  and  rectitude  in 
their  customs.  They  have  embraced  the  Catho- 
lic faith  in  all  its  purity,  and  exercise  the  virtues 
without  any  corruptive  vice  whatever.  It  is  ad- 
mirable, says  the  aforesaid  father,  to  see  the  devo? 
tion  with  which  they  sing  in  the  choir  hymns  in 
their  own  language,  the  men  distinct  mm  the 
women,  and  the  fervour  and  modestv  with  which 
all  of  them  devote  themselves  to  their  religious 
acts. 

This  settlement  was  formerly  numerous,  but 
sickness  has  mucl^  diminished  its  population ;  but 
what  there  are,  are  governed  with  such  peace  and 
tranquillity  as  that  they  form  the  appearance  of  one 
family^  Nor  ought  this  to  be  other  than  a  subject 
of  astonishment  to  those  who  know  what  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Indians  are,  and  especially  the  Hu- 
rons.  Here  is  a  great  concourse  of  people  com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  province  on  the  festival, 
through  the  great  devotion  which  they-have  to  the 
aforesaid  ima^.     Three  leagues  from  Quebec. 

LoRiAN,  Cape,  a  point  of  land  of  the  e.  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  between  New  cape  and  point 
St.  Gilles. 

LORICA,  Santa  Cruz  de,  a  town  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the 
Nuevo  Reynodc  Granada;  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Sinui,  in  the  district  of  this  name. 

LOROCOCHA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
corre^iiento  of  Canta  in  Peru,  from  which  rises 
the  riY^r  Carabaillo.  It  is  n.  of  the  capital,  close 
to  the  lake  oi  Socaibamba. 
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[LOROMIE'S  Stobb,  in  the  territoiy  n.  ».of 
the  Ohio,  a  place  sp.  from  fort  Lawrence,  and  at  or 
near  a  fork  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Miami  river, 
which  falls  into  the  Ohio.  At  this  spot,  bounded 
w.  by  the  Indian  line,  the  Indians  ceded  a  tract  of 
land  to  the  United  States,  six  miles  square,  by  the 
treaty  signed  August  3,  1795.  Here  the  portage 
commences  between  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio,  %sA 
St.  Mary's  river,  which  runs  into  lake  Erie.] 

LORQUE,  a  settlement  of  thejprovince  and 
district  of  Itata  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  oq  the 
shore  of  tbe  river  Itata. 

LORKAIN,  River  of,  in  the  island  of  Marti. 
nique,  which  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  the.sea,  betwcea 
the  settlement  of  La  Grande  Ance  and  tbe  river 
Mace. 

[LOS  Charcos.    See  Charcas.] 

'Los  Rbyes.    See  Liif  a.] 

[Lqs  Rbtbs,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
Uragua,  in  the  e.  division  of  Paraguay,  in  S. 
Amcrica.1 

LOSICHA,  San  Agustin  db,  a  setllenirat  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tequila,  aod 
akaldia  mayor  of  Chichicapa,  in  Nueva  Espaoa. 

LosicHA,  another  settlement,  of  the  head  sdtk* 
roent  of  the  district  and  akaidia  mtofor  of  Miabo- 
atl&n  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  to  the  t.  on  the 
confines'  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Xicayan. 

LOSCOJPUS,  EsTERo  DE,  a  small  river  of  the 
district  of  Chanco  in  the  kin^om  of  Chile,  which 
riins  e.  and  enters  tibe  river  Nilahue.  It  has  on 
its  shores  the  estate  of  Banil. 

[LOUDON,  Fort,  a  fort  erected  in  thccoaniry 
of  the  Cherokees.    See  Tellico  Block-hiMue.] 

[Loudon,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on  the  nrer 
Potowmac,  adjoining  Fairfax,  Berkley,  and  Fa- 
quier  counties.  It  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  SO 
broad,  and  contains  18,968  inhabitants,  including 
4030  slaves.  ^  Chief  town,  Leesbui^h.] 

[Loudon,  a  township  in  Rockmgham  coanty, 
New  Hampshire,  taken  from  Canterbury  town- 
ship, and  incorporated  in  177^.  It  is  situated  on 
the  e.  side  of  Merrimack  river,  40  miles  from  Ports* 
mouth,  and  contains  1084  inhabitants.^ 

[Loudon,  a  township  in  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  21  miles  ^.e.  of  Lenox,  and  20  ». 
of  Springfield.  It  was  incorporated  in  1673,  and 
contains  344  inhabitants.  It  contains  13,000  acieS| 
of  which  S944  are_ponds.] 

[LOUGHABER,  or  Lochaber,  b  small  ficttte- 
ment  in  Georgia,  on  a  branch  of  Savannah  nf^^f 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Toguio,  the  a>.  jsm 
branch.]  . 

LOUIS,  S.  a  city  and  capital  of  the  island  ot 
Guadalupe  in  La  Gran  Tierra.    It  has  a  (»•«« 
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three  leagWB  ftom  the  river  La  SaL  After  the 
peace  of  1763,  its  fortifications  have  been  much  in* 
creased^  and  a  anbuib  added,  caUed  £1  Burgo^* 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty. 

Louis,  S.  a  settlement  and  fort  of  the  French, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coza,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Florida,  nearly  SO  leagues  n.  e. 
of  the  highest  mouth  of  *the  Mississippi ;  and  it 
was,  until  the  peaceof  1763,  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  goYemor  of  Louisiana. 

Louis,  S«  another  settlement  and  fort  of  the 
French,  in  the  province  and  country  of  the  Iro* 
quees  Indians,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, opposite  the  island  of  MontreaK 

[Louis  DB  Mabanham,  St.  a  town  on  the 
fi.  coast  of  firaxil,  and  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  si* 
(uated  on  the  e.  side  of  Mearim  river,  about  half 
way  between  point  Mocoripe,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  P^ra.  J 

[Louis,  St.  a  jurisdiction  and  town  on  the  $• 
side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  The  jurisdic- 
tion contains  three  parishes.  Its  exports  shipped 
from  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  from  Jan.  1, 1789,  to 
Dec.  31,  of  the  same  year,  were  120,6651b.  coffee; 
19,S5Slb.  cotton;  57511b.  indigo.  Total  value 
of  duties  on  exportation,  901  dollars  13  cents. 
St.  Louis  is  rather  a  borough  than  a  town.  It  is 
situated  on  the  head  of  the  bay  of  its  name,  oppo- 
site a  number  of  small  isles,  which  shelter  the  bay 
on  the  8.  towards  the  ocean,  and  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  «.  peninsula,  14  miles  n.  e.  of  Les  Cayes,  eight 
$.w.  of  Aquin,  and  70  $.w.  by  w.  of  Port  au 
Prince ;  from  which  last  are  two  roads  leading  to 
it,  the  one  by  Jacmel,  the  other  by  Leogane,  and 
of  much  the  same  length ;  both  join  at  Aquin. 
Lat.  18°  15'  n.    Long.  73^  31'  30"  w.] 

[Louis,  St.  a  small,  compact,  beautiful  baj  in 
Wl  Florida,  having  about  seven  feet  water.  It  is 
18  miles  from  the  l&gokts,  and  S6  from  the  bay  of 
Biloxi.  The  land  near  it  is  of  a  lisht  soil,  and 
good  for  pasture.  There  were  several  settlers  for- 
merly on  it ;  but  in  the  year  1767,  the  Chactaw  In- 
dians killed  their  cattle,  and  obliged  them  to  re* 
move,] 

[Louis,  St.  a  Spanish  village,  on  the  w.  side 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  about  seven  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Its  site  is  on  a  high 
piece  of  ground,  the  most  healthy  and  pleasurable 
of  any  known  in  this  part  of  the  conntry.  Here 
the  Spanish  commandant  and  the  principal  Indian 
traders  reside ;  who,  by  conciliating  the  affections 
of  the  natives,  have  drawn  all  the  Indian  trade  of 
the  Missouri,  part  of  that  of  the  Mississipoi  n. 
and  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  residing  near  the  Ouis- 
consing  and  Illinois  rivers,  to  this  village.    About 
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20  years  ago  there  were  here  120  large  and  com- 
modious houses,  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  800  in- 
habitants, chiefly  French.  Some  of  them  have 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  were  polite  and  hos- 
pitable. They  had  about  150  Negroes,  and  large 
stocks  of  cattle,  &c.  It  is  four  or  five  railes  n.  by 
S0.  of  Cahokia,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  about  140  miles  to.  by  s.  of  Post  St.  Vincent's, 
on  Wabash  river.  Lat.  38°  18'  n.  Long.  89° 
28'  w.] 

Louis,  St.  some  mountains  of  the  urovincc  and 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  in  tne  peninsula 
of  the  Gaspesios  Indians,  which  run  w.  between 
the  coast  ofthe  river  St.  Lawrence  and  that  of  the 
bay  of  Chaleurs. 

Ijouis,  S.  a  river  of  Canada,  which  rises  from  a 
small  lake,  runs  s.  e.  in  a  tolerably  abundant  stream^ 
and  enters  lake  Superior. 

Louis,  St.  a  fort  or  castle  ofthe  n.w.  coast  of 
the  island  St.  Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles,  in 
the  limits  ofthe  part  which  tlie  English  possessed 
previous  to  the  cession  ofthe  island.  It  is  a  strong 
square  fortification,  and  stands  between  the  river 
Cabrito  and  the  mountain  of  Morne, 

Louis,  St.  another  fort  or  castle  ofthe  French, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Louisiana,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  of  La  Mobila  and  bay  of 
this  name.    It  is  also  called  the  castle  of  Conde. 

Louis,  St.  a  great  bay  on  the  e.  coast  ofthe 
country  of  Labrador,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
straits  of  Belleisle. 

LouiSy  St.  a  cape  or  extremity  of  the  e.  coast 
ofNova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  which  looks  n.  and  is 
fronting  the  e.  point  of  the  island  San  Juan, 

E  Louis.  See  Lew  is.] 
LOUISA,  a  county  ofthe  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia,,  adjoining  Orange,  Albemarle,  Flu- 
vanna, Spottsylvania,  and  Goochland  counties.  It 
b  about  S5  miles  long,  and  20  broad,  and  contains 
8467  inhabitants,  including  4573  slaves.  There 
are  here  some  medicinal  springs,  on  the  head  wa- 
ters of  South  Anna,  a  branch  o(  York  river ;  but 
they  are  little  frequented. J 

[Louisa,  a  river  of  Virginia,  the  head  water  of 
Cole  river^  a  #.  w.  branch  of  the  great  Kauha* 

way.] 

Louisa,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co* 
lony  of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs  h.  and  enters  the 
Cbarbons. 

LOUISBOURG,  a  city  and  capital  ofthe  island 
of  Cape  Breton  in  N.  America,  with  one  of  the  best 
ports  of  that  country ,  and  four  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, afso  of  sufficient  depth  all  over,  and  hav- 
ing an  entrance  of  onlv  SOO  toises  wide.  This  port 
is  formed  by  two  smaU  islands ;  and  at  the  distance 
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of  IS  leagues  may  be  distinguished  cape  Lorem- 
bee,  which  is  nearly  to  the  n.e.  It  abounds 
greatly  in  cod*fish,  which  are  caught  from  the 
month  of  April  to  December. 

The  English,  commanded  by  Admiral  Peter 
Warren,  and  the  land  forces  under  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Papparel,  took  it  from  the  French  in  1745 ; 
but  it  was  restored  to  those  in  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748.  It  was  retaken  under  the  or- 
ders of  Admiral  Boscawen  and  Lieutenant-general 
Amherst,  in  1758,  when  the  fortifications  were  de- 
molished. 

The  city  is  situate  on  a  long  strip  of  land,  to  the 
5.  f.  of  the  island.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  re- 
gular; the  houses,  for  the  greater  part^  of  stone, 
with  a  great  square  where  the  parade  is  held,  at  a 
i^hort  distance  from  the  citadel ;  the  which  is  a 
square  of  200  feet  front.  In  the  n.  part,  during 
the  possession  of  the  French,  was  the  governor's 
house  and  the  church  ;  and  the  other  sides  were 
occupied  by  casemates  lx>mb-proof,  wherein  the 
women  and  children  lay  in  security  in  time  of 
war. 

The  city  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  The 
port,  at  the  narrowest  part,  is  a  mile  wide  from 
n,  w.  to  s.  e.  and  six  miles  from  n.  e.  to  s.  w.  In 
the  17.  e.  part  is  a  good  place  for  careening  vessels, 
as  these  may  here  Tie  perfectly  secure  and  sheltered 
from  wind  :  and  in  the  n.  part,  where  the  fishery 
is  carried  on,  8000  vessels  may  lie  close  to  the 
land.  In  the  winter  it  is  impassable  from  the  in- 
tense frost :  this  season  begins  in  November,  and 
lasts  till  May  and  June.  Sometimes  the  frosts  set 
in  earlier,  and  are  very  strong,  as  was  that  of  the 
year  1745,  when  in  the  middle  of  October  a  great 
part  of  the  port  was  already  frozen.  The  prmci- 
pal,  if  not  tne  only  commerce  of  Louisbourg,  is  the 
cod-fishery ;  and  from  this  the  inhabitants  derive 
great  emolument,  as  the  cod  caught  here  are  finer 
than  any  of  these  seas. 

The  inhabitants  deposit  their  stores  in  large  ma- 
gazines, some  of  which  are  within  the  fort,  and 
others  on  the  sea-shore;  though  some  keep  their 
goods  aboard  their  fishing  vessels.  An  inhabitant 
will  be  master  of  40  or  50  of  these  barks,  with  three 
or  four  men  to  each  ;  and  to  these,  besides  wages, 
he  is  obliged  to  give  a  certain  portion  of  the  fish 
caught.  Thus  there  is  always  a  great  supply  on 
hand,  and  ready  to  export  by  the  vessels  arriving 
from  most  of  the  French  i>orts,  who  here  leave  in 
exchange  other  kinds  of  food  and  necessaries ; 
though  some  of  the  inhabitants  make  shipments 
on  their  own  account  to  Europe. 

Vessels  also  arrive  here  to  take  aboard  this  fish 
from  the  Preach  colonies  of  St.  Domingo  and 
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Martinique,  bartering  for  it  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
ram,  &c.  What  remains  is 'sent  to  Canada,  la 
lexchange  for  skins  of  castor  and  other  animals. 
This  was  not  the  only  port  in  which  the  FreDch 
laded  with  cod,  for  many  vessels  proceeded  to  the 
17.  coast  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Besides 
the  inhabitants  of  Louisbourg,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  French  established  on  the  coasts  ol  the 
neighbouring  islands,  particularly  that  of  St.  Joho, 
where,  besides  their  dwellings,  they  have  store* 
houses  and  piles  of  fish  i  these  having  found  this 
trade  more  lucrative  and  less  hazardous  than  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  winter, 
the  ground  is  constantly  covered  with  snow ;  some- 
times three  and  four  feet  deep,  and  which  does  not 
disap^ar  till  the  summer  has  weH  etitored;  it 
being  evident  that  there  is  thus  scarce  time  for  the 
fruits  to  ripen.  Louisbourg  is  in  lat45^5?fl. 
Long.  59°  54'  w. 

[LOUISBURGH,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Ha- 

niSBUAG.'] 

[LOUISIADE,  Land  of,  dfeoovered  and  Dained 
by  Bougainville  in  1769,  is  probably  a  chain  of 
islands,  forming  as.  e.  continuation  of  New  Guinea. 
The  coast  seen  by  the  Dutch  Geelwink  yacht,  in 
1705,  is  a  small  distance  ».  of  Louisiade/l 

[LOUISIANA,  a  Spanish  province ofN.Anw* 
rica ;  bounded  e.  by  the  Mississippi,  s.  hj  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  w.  by  New  Mexico,  and  n.  bj 
undefined  boundaries.  Both  sides  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi  were  under  the  French  government  till  tke 

Eeaoe  of  176S,  when  the  e,  side  was  ceded  to  tbe 
ing  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  day  before  the  ore- 
limmaries  of  peace  were  signed,  his  Christian  Ma« 
jesty  ceded  to  Spain  all  his  territm*ies  to  the  9.  of 
the  Mississippi,  together  with  the  town  of  New 
Orleans;  with  a  stipulation  that  the  French  laws 
and  usages  should  not  be  altered :  this  precaution, 
however,  proved  afterwards  of  no  avail. 

Louisiana  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  fine  ri* 
vers,  among  which  are  St.  I>rancis,  the  Natchito- 
ches, the  Adayes  or  Mexicano  river,  the  Missouri) 
Rouge,  Noir,  and  many  others,  which  are  described 
under  their  respective  names.  The  greater  part  of 
the  white  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
quantity  of  good  land  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  to'Ohio  river,  a 
distance  of  nearly  1000  miles,  is  very  great ;  but 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Natchez,  and  of 
the  river  Yazoo,  is  the  flower  of  it  all.  There 
have  been  some  plantations  of  sugar-canes ;  but  it 
is  not  a  crop  to  be  depended  upon,  as  the  frost  has 
sometimes  been  too  powerful  for  that  plant.  The 
chief  articles  of  exportation  are  indigo,  cotton, 
rice,  beans,  myrtle,  wax,  and  lumber. 
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The  climate  is  said  to  be  farouAible  for  health, 
and  to  the  culture  of  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and 

Earticularly  for    p^rden  vegetables.      Iron   and 
;ad  mines,  and  salt  springs,   it  is  asserted,  arfe 
found  in  such  plenty  as  to  afford  an  abundant  sup* 

Sly  of  these  necessary  articles.  The  banks  of  the 
Lississippi,  for  many  leagues  in  extent,  commenc- 
ing about  20  ipiles  above  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  are  a 
continued  chain  of  lime-stone.  A  fine  tract  of 
high,  rich,  level  land,  «.  tv.,  a).,  and  fi»w.  of 
New  Madrid,  about  3d  miles  wide,  extends  quite 
to  the  river  St.  Francis. 

While  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  the 
revolution  war  i^ainst  England,  the  Spaniards  at- 
tacked and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  Englisli 
posts  and  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
Ibberville  up  to  the  Yazoo  river,  including  the 
Natchez  country  ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  conquest 
have  since  peopled  and  governed  an  extent  3^  n. 
of  the  United  States'  s.  boundary,  claiming  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  other.  This  business 
was  amicably  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1796. 

The  Mississippi,  on  which  the  fine  country  of 
Louisiana  is  situated,  was  first  discovered  by  Fer- 
dinand de  Soto  in  1541.  Monsieur  de  la  Salle 
was  the  first  who  traversed  it:  he,  in  the  year 
1689,  having  passed  down  to  the  mouth  cf  the 
Mississippi,  and  surveyed  the  adjacent  country, 
returned  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  took  passage 
to  France.  From  the  flattering  accounts  which  he 
gave  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  from  settling  a  colony  in 
those  parts,  Loub  XIY.  was  inducra  to  establish 
a  company  for  the  purpose.  Accordingly,  a 
squadron  of  four  vessels,  amply  provided  with  men 
and  provisions,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur 
de  la  Salle,  embarked  with  an  intention  to  settle 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi :  but  he  unin- 
tentionally sailed  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  w.  of  it, 
where  he  attempted  to  establish  a  colony ;  but, 
through  the  unfavourableness  of  the  climate,  most 
of  his  men  miserably  perished,  and  he  himself  was 
villanously  murdered,  not  long  after,  by  two  of 
bis  own  men.  Monsieur  Ibberville  succeeded  him 
in  his  laudable  attempts.  He,  after  two  successful 
voyages,  died  while  preparing  for  a  third.  Cro^ 
zat  succeeded  him ;  and  in  1718,  the  king  gave 
him  Louisiana.  This  grant  continued  but  a  short 
time  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1763, 
I^ouisiana  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  and 
since  1803,  a  part  of  it  has  formed  one  of  the  ter* 
ritorial  governments  of  the  United  States ;  the  po- 
pulation of  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1810, 
amounted  to  20,845  souls. 

The  following  is  Melford's  account  of  the  Sps^ 
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nish  strength  in  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  in 

1790: 

Provincial  levies  and  troops  at  St.  Augustine, 

and  on  St.  John's  river,      -        -        -  400 

The  garrison  at  St.  Mark's,  -        -  100 

Do.  at  Pensacola,       ....  350 

Do.  M(^e  and  Tombigbee,        •        -  150 

Do.  at  the  Natchez,  •        -        •  SOO 

Do.  Red  river,  a),  of  Mississippi,         •  lOQ 

Do.  in  the  Illinois  country,  -        -  300 

1600 
men,  called  the  Orleans  or  Louisiana  regiment. 

All  the  Spanish  settlers  in  these  districts  are 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  military  com- 
mandants, and  subject  to  martial  law,  with  an 
appeal  from  stage  to  stage,  up  to  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico.  The  property  of  the  subject,  at  bis 
decease,  is  to  be  managed  by  the  commandant, 
whose  fees  are  settled  by  law,  and  amount  to  S5 
per  cent.] 

[LOUlSTOWN,  in  Talbot  county,  Mary- 
land, lies  on  the  w,  side  of  Tuckahoe  creek,  about 
four  miles  it.  of  King's  town,  and  seven  or  eight 
n.  e,  of  Easton.J 

[LOUISVILLE,  a  port  of  entry  and  post- 
town  of  Kentucky,  and  chief  of  Jefferson  county, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Ohio,  on 
an  elevated  plain,  at  the  Rapids,  nearly  opposite 
fort  Fenny.  It  commands  a  delightful  prospect 
of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  a  place  of  great  trade ;  but  its  un- 
healthiness,  owing  to  stagnated  waters  back  of  the 
town,  has  considerably  retarded  its  growth.  It 
consists  of  three  principal  streets,  and  contains 
about  100  houses,  a  court-house,  and  gaol.  It  is 
SO  miles  from  Bairdstown,  43  from  Danville,  and 
SB  w.  of  Frankfort.    See  Ohio.] 

[Louisville,  the  present  seat  of  government 
•of  Georgia,  situated  in  Burke  county,  m  the  lower 
district  of  the  state,  on  the  n.  e.  bank  of  the  Great 
Ogeechee  txter.  It  has  been  lately  laid  out,  and 
contains  a  state-house,  a  tobacco  warehouse,  and 
about  SO  dwelling-houses.  Large  quantities  of 
tobacco  are  inspected  here,  and  boated  down  to 
Savannah.  The  convention  for  the  revisal  of  the 
constitution  sat  in  this  town  in  May  1705,  and 
appointed  the  records  to  be  removed,  and  the  legis- 
lature to  meet  here  in  future.  A  college,  with 
ample  and  liberal  endowments,  is  instituted  here. 
It  is  60  miles  s.  w.  of  Augusta,  and  100  n.  w.  of 
Savannah.] 

LOUP,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  country  of 
Labrador  and  straits  of  Bdleisle. 

LOUPS^  Islands  of  the,  near  the  coast  of  Nota 
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Scotia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  bay  Francesa, 
opposite  the  point  of  Sable.  They  are  five,  lying 
in  the  space  of  two  leagues  and  an  half,  two  of 
them  being  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the  largest 
about  a  league  Ions.  The  particular  names  given 
them  by  the  Indians  are,  Great  Island,  Mem- 
kechkaoveck.  Chibiamkek,  Ckincheacadia,  and 
the  Plana,  which  is  the  smallest.  In  all  of  these 
are  abundance  of  marine  wolves ;  and  they  are 
five  leagues  from  the  aforesaid  cape. 

Lou  PS,  some  other  islands  near  the  w»  coast  of 
Cape  Britain,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

LouFS,  another,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  n.  w,  coast  of  Guadalupe. 

LouFS,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Canada, 
which  runs  20.  then  turns  its  course  tofi.  and  enters 
Uie  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  island  Rouge. 

[LOUSA  Chitto  River  runs  a  s.  w.  course 
in  the  Georgia  w.  lands,  and  joins  the  Missis- 
sippi just  bdow  the  Walnut  hills,  and  10  miles 
from  Sloney  river.  It  is  SO  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth  ;  but  after  you  enter  it,  is  from  90  to  40 
yards,  and  is  said  to  be  navieaJble  for  canoes  90  or 
40  leagues.     It  is  S9i  mifes  below  the  Yazoo 

dif&O 
LOUVET,  a  settlement   and   parish   of  the 

Fiench,  in  the  ishnd  of  St.  Christopher,  one  of 

the  Antilles ;  situate  on^the  n.  w.  coast,  possessed 

by  the  English  before  the  cession  of  the  whole 

island.     It  is  between  Sable  point  and  Papillons 

bay,  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  as 

[LOVE  Cove,  a  fine  opening  to  the  ».  of 
Whale  cove,  in  New  N.  Wales.] 

LoTB  Cove,  an  opening  of  the  coast  of  the 
country  of  New  Wales  in  N.  America,  and  thought 
to  be  a  communication  or  pass  to  enter  the  S.  sea. 

[LOVELL'S  Pond,  in  New  Hampshire,  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  e.  branch  of  Salmon  Fall  river.] 

LOVERNOLFLOCK,  a  county  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Virginia. 

fLOWER  Allow  ay's  Creek,  a  township  in 
Salem  county.  New  Jersey.] 

[Lower  Dublin,  a  township  in  Philadelphia 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Lower  Milford,  a  township  m  Buck's 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Lower  Marlborough,  a  post-town  in 
Maryland,  18  miles  from  Annapolis,  and  IS  from 
Calvert  court-house.] 

[Lower  Pen n's  "Neck,  a  township  in  Salem 
county.  New  Jersey.] 

[Lower  Wbau  Towns,  in  the  territory  n.  w. 
of  the  Ohio,  lie  SO  miles  below  Rippacanoe  creek, 
at  its  mouth  in  Wabash  river.] 
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[LOWHILL,  a  township  m  Northampto 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

LOXA,  a  province  and  carregimiento  of  Quito 
bounded  n.  by  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  $.  bJ 
that  ot  Yaguarsongo,  e.  by  that  of  Jacn,  and  w, 
by  the  city  Zamora.  It  is  of  a  benign  and  healthj 
temperature,  and  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  graio 
fruits,  and  cattle;  the  grain  being  in  sach  aban! 
dance  that  much  more  is  carriol  away  by  (lie 
floods  than  is  consumed  br  the  peopfe,  the  ialia. 
bitants.  Its  particular  cattle  are  cows  and  molei, 
of  which  great  numbers  ave  taken  for  the  snpplj 
of  the  other  provinces,  even  as  fiir  as  Quito.  Its 
principal  commerce  is  in  woven  stofis  of  cotioo 
and  wool,  of  which  there  are  many  fitbrics;  abo 
in  carpets,  which  have  a  peculiar  estimation. 

In  this  province  they  gather  abnndant  suppliei 
of  cochineal,  which  the  natives  employ  for  djeiog 
their  fabrics,  selling  to  the  province  of  Cuencathe 
surplus.  Here  also,  in  the  city  of  Zanuna^some 
gold  mines  are  worked,  although  of  yerj  bed 
alloy,  as  the  metal  does  not  exceed  14  cants;  so 
that  it  is  only  fit  for  making  common  utensils,  such 
as  buckles,  relic-cases,  and  snnff-boxes;  aod 
without  these  few  persons  are  to  be  seen,  bowem 
poor  their  circumstances. 

The  principal  source  of  riches  in  this  couotryis 
the  bark,  called  here  cascariUa  de  Loxa^  whicii  it 
not  found  elsewhere :  it  is  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  demands  of  the  whole  world,  and  it  is  indeed  an 
article  of  commerce  exported  to  all  nations.  Al- 
though it  is  the  opinion  of  some  writen  that  the 
Indians  knew  its  virtue  in  fevers,  and  Ihal  they 
actually  used  it  in  like  circumstances,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  never  in  great  repute  here  till  the  year 
173Q,  it  being  thought  that  the  barkofEQro|»e 
and  other  parts  was  most  efficacious  in  dyeing,  this 
being  the  way  in  which  the  bark  of  this  place  im 
employed.    As  soon,  however,  as  its  worth  vas 
^ known,  its  cultivation  became  more  important; 
and  some  time  after    Mr.  Jusieu,  professor  of 
botany,  and  who   had  passed  over  to  Pern,  in 
company  with  the  academicians  of  the  sciences  at 
Paris,  visited  Loza,  and  taught  the  natiyes  the 
mode  of  gathering  it,  of  using  it,  of  making  ex- 
tract from  it,  how  to  distinguish  its  qualities,  and 
many  other  operations  equally  curious  as  nsefol. 
The  vast  mountains  on  which  this  tree  gro^lw- 

?in  10  leagues  before  you  arrive  at  the  Um  d 
luzibamba,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  province 
of  Yaguarsono,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  70 
lei^es. 

The  corregiehr  enjoys  at  the  same  time  the  title 
of  governor  of  this  province,  and  the  akaldiatud^ 
of  the  mmes  of  Zaruma.    Ito  jurisdictioa  coio- 
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prebends  tte  14  foUowing  settlementey  of  which 
the  city  of  its  name  is  the  capital : 
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Saraguro.  and  Ofia, 

San  Juan  del  Valle, 

Zaruma, 

Yuluc, 

Guanchanaroa^ 

Gonzanama,  • 

Cariamanga, 


Zozornnga, 

El  Cizne, 

Dominguillo, 

Catacocba^ 

Malacatos, 

San  Pedro  dd  Valle, 

San  Lucas  de  Aroix>cas« 


The  capital  stands  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
valley,  vhich  they  call  Guzibamba,  and  was 
founded  by  Captain  AlonsodeMercadillo,  in  1546, 
between  two  rivers  which  flow  down  from  the  co;> 
dillera  Nevada,  with  the  names  of  Pulacu  and 
Guacamana,  and  which,  after  watering  and  fer- 
tilizing the  valley,  unite  at  a  small  distance,  in  a 
spot  called,  from  this  curciunstaBce,  De  las  Jun- 
tas, It  stood  formerly  in  the  Mairfira  of  Canga- 
chamba,  and  was  caUed  Zarga,  from  whence  it 
was  translated  to  the  spot  where  it  now  is.  Its 
temperature  is  hot,  though  not  in  the  extreme, 
and  it-is  healthy,  and  of  a  territory  of  such  fertility 
that,  not  having  a  population  equal  to  its  pro- 
ductions, gr^t  part  of  its  fruits  are  constaiitly 
lost. 

It  has  two  parishes,  three  convents  of  the  fol- 
lowing religious  orders :  St*  Francisco,  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  La  Merced ;  and  it  had  also  a  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  an  hospital*  It  has  suffered 
much  from  the  earthquakes  which  it  has  expe* 
rienced,  and  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  a  stete 
of  greatdilapidation,  so  as  to  be  abandoned  by  manv 
xioble  families ;  and,  although  there  be  some  still 
remaining,  its  population  consists  of  only  10,000 
souls  of  all  aces  and  sexes,  including  Musteesj 
Mulattoes,  and  people  of  colour.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  miles  from  Quito,  in  lat.  3P  59^ 
s.  and  long.  TQ''  15'  w. 

[LOVALSOCK  Creek,  in  Northumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  empties  into  the  w.  side  of 
the  branch  of  Susquehannah  river,  from  then.  e.  a 
few  miles  e»  of  Lycoming  creek,  S6  from  Sunbury, 
measuring  in  a  straight  line,  and  about  170  from 
.Philadelphia.  The  lands  from  thisto  Sunbury  are 
among  the  highest  and  of  the  best  quality,  and  in 
the  healthiest  situation  in  the  state.  It  is  navi- 
^ble  SO  or  SO  miles  up  for  batteaux  of  10  tons.] 
.  LOYOLA,  San  Luis  de,  or  De  i>a  PuNtA, 
a  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  rorreg/- 
mitnio  of  Cuyo  or  Mendooa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  founded  in  1579  by  the  governor  D.  Mar- 
tin Garcia  Onez  de  Loyola,  who  gave  it  his  name. 
It  is  small  and  poor,  and  of  a  cold  temperature* 
It  has,  besides  tne  parish  church,  a  convent  of  the 
religious  of  St*  OoiningOi   an4  had  a  college 
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which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was  destroyed 
and  laid  waste  by  the  Araucanos  Indians  in  1599, 
when  the  same  misfortune  happened  to  six  other 
cities  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  the  first  of  all,  and 
consequently  that  in  which  is  arranged  the  recep- 
tion of  the  presidents,  against  their  arrivul  from 
Peru.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  e.  of  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom ;  in  lat.  SSP  18'  s.  and  long. 
65^  44/  w. 

LovoLA,  another  city,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  or  Yaguar- 
songo  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  with  the  dedi« 
catory  title  of  Santa  Crnz,  and  near  the  Chumbi- 
namas  Indians,  founded  by  Juan  de  Salinas  in 
1542,  and  now  nearly  depopulated.  It  is  small 
and  poor,  and  little  else  than  a  village,  contains 
a  few  families  of  Spaniards,  the  rest  of  its  popu- 
lation being  people  of  colour.  It  stands  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Veriel,  which  laves  it  on  the  n. 
is  of  an  hot  temperature,  and  has  in  its  district 
some  mines  of  gold,  but  of  ver^  bad  alloy.  Thir- 
teen miles  $•  e.  of  Valladolid,  m  lat.  4^  45' f. 

LoTOLA,  a  settlement  of  the  French,  in  the 
island  of  Cayenne,  near  the  sea-coast,  on  the  top 
of  a  mountam. 

LUANCO,  asettlement  of  Indians,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  correghnienio  of  Viicas  Huaman  in 
Peru;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Zancos. 

LUCANAS,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  H.  and  n.  «>.  by  the  province  of 
Castro  Virreyna,  e.  and  «.  e.  by  that  of  Parina- 
cochns,  n«  e.  by  that  of  Yilcas  Huaman  and  An- 
dahuailas,  s.  w.  and  w.  by  that  of  Camana.  It  is 
60  leagues  long  and  30  wide,  and  in  some  parts 
it  is  as  narrow  as  18.  Its  situation  is  amongst 
spiring  rocks  of  the  rorditY/eni,  with  very  few  llanos , 
and  even  these  extremely  small.  The  tempera, 
ture  b  that  of  the  sierra^  cold  throughout  the 
year ;  and  thus  are  its  vegetable  productions  re- 
duced to  papas^  ocaSy  wheat,  barley,  and  maize ; 
also  in  some  of  the  ravines  grow  seeds  and  pas- 
tures, especially  in  those  which  look  towards  Ca- 
mana, where  they  cultivate  some  fruit  trees,  such 
as  peaches,  figs,  apples,  and  others  ;  though  with 
all  this  they  are  forced  to  supply  themselves  with 
all  necessaries,  except  meat,  from  the  other  pro- 
vinces, for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  labouring 
in  the  mines ;  nor  is  even  the  catUe  here  in  such 
abundance  as  in  the  other  provinces. 

Close  to  the  settlement  of  Larcay,  of  the  curacy 
of  Soras,  is  a  stream  of  hot  medicinal  water,  the 
heat  of  which  is  excessive.  There  are  not  in  this 
province  other  estates  of  consideration  than  those 
m  which  they  grind  the  metals  of  silver.  It  is  this 
alone  which  causes  this  province  to  keep  up  a  kind 
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oftrade  with  the.rest ;  and  but  for  it,  its  popuIa« 
Hon  would  soon  dwindle  to  nothing;  nor  would 
those  bordering  upon  it  have  wherewithal  to  sell 
their  commodities.  It  has  not,  with  the  exception 
.of  some  streams,  anymore  than  one  large  river, 
which  incorporates  itself  with  that  of  Vilcas  Hua- 
man,  and  in  it  thej  catch  some  trout. 

In  short,  what  j^iyes  th^  whole  existence  to  this 
province,  are  its  silver  mines,  the  which  are  near 
the  settlement  of  Sao  Juan,  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Lucanas.  The  principal  veins  which  have 
been  discovered  are  10;  and  some  of  these  |iave 
been  worked  to  the  depth  of  50,  and  others  60 
ikthom.  These  metals  are  prepared  bv  quick- 
silver and  salt,  with  the  aid  of  copper,  which  they 
here  call  co/pa.  This  method  was  discovered  by 
Don  Lorenzo  de  la  Torre,  who  was  master  of  the 
principal  veins  ;  and  the  same  practice  has  been 
adopted  at  many  other  mines  in  the  kingdom, 
-where  the  metal  is  found  to  be  of  a  nature  similar, 
or  little  differing.  What  these  mines  produce 
yearly  amounts  to  from  20  to  S5,000  marks  of 
•itver;  and  the  vein  which  at  the  most  does  not 
yield  more  than  eight  marks  a  caxon^  and  that 
which  at  the  least  yields  four  marks,  would  pro- 
duce much  more  if  they  had  but  people  sufficient 
to  work  them  :  but  in  this  province  there  are  few 
Indians  fit  for  the  purpose;  and,  including  the 
3paniards  and  Mustees  engaged  in  mining,  the 
persons  employed  scarcely  exceed  10,000  of  all 
classes. 

Its  earregidar  had  a  repariimiento  of  1S4,900 
•    dollars^  and  it  paid  an  alcaoala  of  4968  dollars 
yearly.    The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same 
name,  in  lat.  14^  58'  $»  and  the  others  contained 
in  its  jurisdiction  are  the  following  : 
Lucanasy  San  Juan, 

Qtoca,  San  Christoval, 

Laramate,  Visca, 

Pucquin,  Acola, 

Paraisancos^  U16c, 

Cabana,  HnaicahuaGfao,  ' 

Abucani)  Ishita^ 

Sorac,  Cbacralla, 

Hoacana^  Poma, 

Concepcion  de  Caxa^        Chiicayo, 
Sondondo,  Chalcos, 

Andamarcasy  Urcusa, 

Matara^  Palco, 

Paiicara^  Concepcion^ 

Belen,  Ocaiiaj 

Palco,  Flauta, 

Qoerobamba^  Carhuacucho^ 

Cahuanca^  Huacas, 

Chipan^  Santa  Lucia, 


San  Anifte, 

Cbilqoer, 

Santa  Cnn, 

SanPedw, 

Santa  Ana,  < 

Chavina, 

ParcO| 

MoroooUa, 

TenUy. 


V^dMiiMnto, 

Pambamarca, 

Carcav,   - 

Cbiscbama, 

Quixe, 

Mayobamba, 

Cueca, 

Huallboa, 

Tambo  Quemado, 

Vechuimanca, 

[LUGAR,  Fort,  St.  lies  on  the  it.  e.  ooasi  of 
Brazil,  about  balf*way  between  the  city  of  Scare 
and  Rio  Grande,  j 

[LucAR,  Gape,  St.  or  L0OA»«  Tbei.  «.eBd 
-of  the  peninsula  of  California  is  so  named.] 

LUCAS,  S.  EvAiVGBLiSTA,  a  settlement  (^ the 
•head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Teaanzingo,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinalco,  in  Naeva  &pasa; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  former.  It  contains 
24  families  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  wheat,  of 
which  the  crops  are  very  great.  At  the  distance 
of  three  quarters  of  a  league  is  a  waid  of  a  verj 
hot  temperature,  with  seven  families  of  Indian^) 
situate  in  some  lofty  plains.  Half  a- league  s,  e,  of 
its  head  settlement. 

LcrcAB,  another  settlement,  in  tlie  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayw  ofTodii- 
milco  in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate  on  the  lop  of 
a  mountain,  although  barren,  cf  a  very  heni^n 
temperature;  and  on  the  skirts  of  it  grow  witeaf, 
maize,  and  much  wild  cochineal.  ^It  oontainslO 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  leasuc 
from  the  settlement  of  Uuilango,  and  alittte  fur- 
ther from  tlie  capital. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  S.  Francisco  del  Valle,  and  ofrflMw 
mayor  of  Zultepec,  in  the  same  kingdom;  sitaate 
in  a  spacious  and  pleasant  valley,  but  of  a  cold 
temperature ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital^ 
and  containing  90  families  of  Indians.  Three 
leagues  n.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Texupiico,  of  the  same  akaUtamtiyff 
and  kingdom  as  the  former,  on  the  top  of  a  moan* 
tain,  and  containing  84  families  of  Indians,  Three 
leagues  n,  of  its  head  settlement. 

Lucas,  another,  a  small  ward  of  the  headset^ 
tlement  of  Mistep^c,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  ht- 
lahuaca,  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  Co- 
ronango^  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cholula,  in  the 
aame  kingdom.  It  contains  iS  families  of  IndianS) 
and  is  one  league  n.  of  its  capifat. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  w 
TaxiiQai6a,  and  afca/Aa  mayor  d  Mararatio^ifi 
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the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  99  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  tsvo  leagues  w.  of  its  bead  settle- 
ment. 

Lttcas,  another,  of  the  liead  settlement  and 
alcaliUa  mayor  of  Gviimeo  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  79  families  oflndians,  and  is  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Piingaravato.' 

LvcAs,  ancther,  of  the  head.settlementof  Hiie- 
huetl&n,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuicatlan,  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  annexed  to  thocuracj  of  that  head 
settlement,  of  a  cold  and  moist  temperature.  It  con- 
tains 90  families  of  Indians,  employed  in  the  cuU 
tivation  and  commerce  of  salt-petre  and  cochi- 
neal.   Two  leagues  s,  of  its  head  settlement. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  head  seUlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Inchipila  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
situate  four  leagues  from  Atemanica,  to  the  curacy 
of  which  it  belongs. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Nayarith, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueya  Galicia.  Twelve  leagues 
n,  n.  e.  "bf  the  settlement  of  La  Mesa. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  province  and  govem- 
ment  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala, 
on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Solano. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Cbiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

Lucas,  another,  which  is  a  parish  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  island  oPBarbadoes. 

fLucAS,  or  LuqCb,  a  parish  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  ^Paraguay ,  about  six  miles  n.  e.  from 
Asuncion,  in  lat.25^  IS'SC^s.  and  long.  67^52' 
19"  w.] 

Lucas,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cinaioa.  It  is  large  and  con- 
venient, in  the  gulf  of  California  or  MarRoxode 
Cortes,  has  an  island  at  its  mouth  which  defends 
it,  and  lies  between  the  rivers  of  Fuerte  and 
Mayo. 

LucXs,  a  cape,  point,  or  extremity  of  land  of 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  California.  It  is  the 
sij^nal  or  mark  by  which  vessels  discover  land  on 
sailing  from  the  Philippins  to  Nueva  Espana,  and 
it  also  gives  advice  of  their  appearance. 

Lucas,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  province 
and  government  of  French  Guayana,  at  the  mouth 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  River  Oyapoco. 

LUCAYAS,  some  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  situate 
near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  s.  of  Carolina,  from 
2S^  to  2P  lat.  extending  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Florida,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cuba^  following 
the  chain  which  is  prolonged  by  the   Antilles^ 
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making  a  b6w  from  the  channel  of  Bahama  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  Tierra  Firme.  Here 
it  was  that  the  discovery  of  America  was  liegun 
by  the  incomparable  Christopher  Columbus.  Some 
assert  that  their  number  amounts  to  500,  counting 
the  small  isles  and  rocks,  which  are  indeed  the 
greater  part.  The  principal,  however,  and  those 
which  we  with  propriety  call  islands,  are  14. 
Some  of  these  are  very  fertile  and  of  a  good  tem- 
perature, though  all  desert,  or  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  fishermen,  excepting  some  English  establislh- 
ments.  The  greater  of  them  is  that  from  which 
the  rest  all  take  their  name:  this  is  70  leagues  e. 
of  Florida,  and  six  from  the  island  of  Bahama. 
It  is  nine  leagues  long  and  two  wide,  in  long.  78^ 
5'.    L^t.  27°27'. 

[LUCAYONlEQUE,  another,  of  the  Bahama 
il^les^  which  lies  about  nine  leagues  further  e.  than 
the  former,  whose  length  is  38  leagues  and  breadth 
thred,  and  lies  n.  and  «.] 

fLUCEA,  a  harbdur  on  the  n.  side  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  situated  in  Hanover  parish,  between 
Great  cove  and  Mosquito  cove.  It  is  land-locked, 
and  has  excellelit  anchorage ;  15  or  16  miles  n,  e. 
of  Negri  1. 7 

LUCERO,  a  river  of  New  Mexico  in  North 
America. 

LUCHUTA,  a  well  furnished  fortress,  which 
was  held  by  the  Indians,  on  the  confines  of  the 
province  of  Los  Pancbes  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  now  destroyed,  and  nothing  but 
its  ruins  remain. 

LUCIA,  S.  thus  called  by  the  French,  as 
having  been  discovered  on  the  day  of  this  saint. 
It  is  one  of  the  Caribes,  situate  18  miles  5.  of 
Martinique,  and  72  n.  9.  of  Barbadoes.  It  is 
nearly  S4  miles  long  from  n.  to  s.  and  10  wide, 
and  has  in  it  several  mountains,  two  of  which  be- 
ing round  and  pointed,  are  called  by  mariners  the 
Breasts  of  St.  Lucia ;  and  both  of  them  are  said  to 
be  volcanoes.  At  the  foot  of  them  are  some  very 
good  fertile  plains,  well  irrigated,  and  abounding 
with  large  trees,  the  timber  of  which  is  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Martinique  and  Barbadoes  for 
building  houses  and  wind-mills. 

It  produces  also  much  cacao.  The  climate  is 
esteemed  healthy,  for  the  mountains  not  being  ex- 
cessively lofty,  they  do  not  impede  the  course  of 
the  winds,  which  generally  blow  from  the  e.  and 
mitigate  the  heat,'  making  the  climate  delightful* 
It  has  different  bays  and  ports  very  convenient^ 
especially  one  called  Carenero  Chico,.  from  which 
the  French  preferred  this  island  to  the  rest ;  and  * 
ia  this  likewise  the  English  wbhed  to  build  a  fort. 
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through  its  advantages  of  having  a  good  bottom, 
and  toree  places  where  vessels  might  be  careened. 
In  it  30  snips  of  the  line  m^y  lie  sheltered  from 
hurricanes. 

[The  boats  of  the  coQiitry,  ivhich  have  been  kept 
a  long  time  in  this  harbour,  have  never  been  eatea 
by  the  worms  ;  however,  they  do  not  expect  that 
this  advantage  will  last,  whatever  be  toe  cause. 
Jor  the  other  harbours,  the  winds  are  always  good 
to  go  out  with,  and  the  largest  squadron  might  be 
in  the  offing  in  less  than  an  hour.] 

This  island  has  been  possessed  and  surrendered 
several  times  by  the  English  and  the  French,  un« 
til  that  it  was  settled  in  1723,  by  the  courts  of 
these  nations,  that  it  should  be  evacuated  together 
with  that  of  St.  Vincent,  until  that  its  destiny 
should  be  amicably  determined.  Siiortly  after- 
wards, however,  the  English  resolved  to  appro- 
priate  it  to  themselves,  and  King  George  I.  gave 
it,  together  with  that  of  St,  Vincent,  to  the  Duke 
of  Montague;  A^ho,  going  to  great  expence,  sent 
hither  Captain  Uring  as  governor,  with  people, 
arms,  instruments,  and  otllier  things  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  the  colony.  This,  therefore, 
left  England  with  a  convoy  of  seven  vessels,  de- 
fended "bv  the  ship  of  war  the  Winchelsea,  and 
disembarked  at  St.  Lucia ;  but  it  was  shortly  after 
obliged  to  leave  its  situation,  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior force  of  the  French  of  Martinique,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  it  should  be  evacuated  until  the 
right  of  possession  was  amicably  settled.     Not- 
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withstanding  this,  the  Frenob  rtlttiiiedio  eiUblisli 
themselves  ;  and  in  the  peaceof  Versailles  of  1763 
it  was  ceded  to  these,  who  have  since  built  manj 
forts  for  its  defence.  [The  British  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it  in  1758 ;  but  it  was  restored 
again  to  the  French  in  1783,  and  retaken  b;  the 
British  in  1794.  St.  Lucia  had  900  of  iu  inhabi. 
tants  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  October  12, 
1788.] 

It  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  eight  bein^oa 
one  part  of  the  island  and  only  one  on  the  other; 
this  preference  arising,  not  from  any  better  qaalitj 
pf  the  soil,  but  from  (he  greater  convenieHce  fur 
vessels  to  enter  and  go  out  of  port*  A  great  road 
which  surrounds  the  whole  island,  and  two  others 
which  cross  it  from  e.  to  cd.  facilitate  the  bruigin^ 
of  efiects  to  the  vessels.  In  1769,  the  free  inbabi' 
tants  amounted  to  25S4,  the  slaves  to  J  0,370.  It 
had  598  mules  and  horses,  1819  head  of  large 
cattle,  and  2378  of  smaller.  Its  phntatioos  vere 
reduced  to  1,279,680  plants  of  cacaoy  2,m,^ 
of  coffee,  681  square  plots  of  cotton,  and  2oi  of 
sugar-canes ;  18  sugar-engines,  and  16  which  weie 
being  erected :  and  all  the  above  producing  a 
revenue  of  112,000/.  which  has  since  increased  to 
500,000/. 

[The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
St.  Lucia  were,  in 

Imports.  Exports, 

1809,  j^.  120,431,      -      rf.35yD(», 

1810,  rf.  193,743,      .      seAS^m 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  arficles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Brit.  Plant 

• 

For.  Plant 

Brit  Plant 

For.' Plant 

Cwt. 
1809,     7,993 
18tO,  10,011 

Cwt 

Cwr. 

41,783 
86,755 

Cwt. 
14 

GalU. 
21,634 
11,416 

Lbs. 

114,839 
H7,009 

It  is  63  miles  i?.  w.  of  Barbadoes.  Lat.  14°  n. 
Long.  6P  w.] 

LuoiA,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela,  e.  of  the  town  of  Victoria, 
dne  of  the  missions  of  Barinas^  held  by  the  religious 
of  St.  Domingo, 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Topia,  and 
IciAgdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Piastla,  in  the  middle  of  the  sierra  of 
Topia. 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayrcs^  [on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Pa- 


rana, about  80  miles  s.  V9.  of  Corrientes,  in  U. 
28°  59'  SO*  s.    Long.  58°  58'  Q^  a?.] 

[Lucia,  S.  a  town  of  the  province  and  gorcra- 

ment  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  the  river  St* 
Lucia,  about  SO  miles  it.  of  Monte  Video,  l^ 
34°  30'  35^.     Long.  56°  20'  41''.] 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  district  of  Daolein 
the  province  and  government  of  Guayaquil,  and 
kingdom  of  Quito,  abounding  in  cacao^  tobaccO) 
cotton,  and  sugar-cane.    - 

LirciA,  S.  another^  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimiento  of  Quispicancbi  in  Peru  i  annexed  to  ^ 
curacy  of  Pomacancbi, 
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LTi<^iAy.S.  another,  of  the  province  and  amre* 
giniiento  of  Sana  in  tlic  same  kingdom. 
>  LvciA,  8.  anolher^  of  the  prorince  and  corre^ 
gmiento  of  Omasoyos  in  the  same  kingdom ;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Ancovaimes, 
•  LvciA,  8.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre* 
ghnienio  of  J^canas  in  the  same  kingdom ;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  Saiza. 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre' 
gimiento  of  Potori  in  the  same  kingdom ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Tarapay a* 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  Iiead  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Cuilapa,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Quatro  Villas,  in  Nueva  Esp^na.  It  contains  S4 
femilies  of  Indians,  enaployed  in  the  cultivation 
and  commerce  of  cocuineal,  seeds,  fruit,  and 
Goal,  and  cutting  of  wood.  Half  a  league  from 
its  head  settlement. 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tepacaltep^c,  and  alcaldia  mat/or 
ofNexapa,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former* 
It  contains  107  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one 
league  s.  of  its  head  settlemlait* 

LucfA,  8.  a  large  river  of  tlie  province  tmd 
goyemment  of  Buenos  Ay  res  in  Peru,  ivhich  runs 
s,  unites  itself  with  the  San  Joseph,  and  enters  the 
Plata,  by  the  side  of  Monte  Video. 

LuciA,  8.  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  in  the  ^ena  Grande,  runs  n^  n.  r. 
and  enters  the  Tocantines,  between  that  of  Capo- 
tera  and  that  of  Los  Monges. 

LuciA,  8.  another,  c?  the  province  and  ^o- 
yemroent  of  Maracaibo,  which  rises  t.  of  the  city 
of  Barinas  Nueva,  and  enters  the  Apure. 

[LuciA,  S.  another,  of  £•  Florida,  runs  j.  e. 
alon?  the  the  e.  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  com- 
municates inland  with  Indian  river.  It  has  six 
feet  water  as  far  as  the  Tortolas,  where  are  hilly 
knowls,     A  branch  joins  it  from  the  x.] 

Lucia,  8.  another,  a  small  river,  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Brazil,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  To« 
cantines,  between  the  river  Maguez  and  the  rea/  of 
LaAsnncion. 

Lucia,  8.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
Ternment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  called  also  De  los 
Astores.  It  runs  constantly  nearly  due  s.  and 
enters  the  Piragua  v,  dose  to  the  town  of  its  name. 

Lucia,  S.  another,  a  small  river  of  the  sam^ 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  runs 
also  ^.  and  enters  the  Santa  Lucia  Grande,  which 
has  this  latter  title  to  distinguish  it  from  this  river. 

Lucia,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  e. 
coast  of  the  province  and  goremment  of  Florida 
Mid  channel  of  Bahama. 

LUCMA^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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earregimiefflo  of  Gaxamarca  in  Peru,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Chicama. 

.  Lucma,  another  settlement^  in  the  province 
and  rorregimienio  of  Guamachuco  in  the  same 
kingdom. 

LucMA,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Juan,  in  the  province  and  corregimicnto  of 
Galea  and  Lares,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Vilcabamba. 

LUCRE,  a  selllement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  oi'  Aimuroi^  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Colcabamba. 

LUCUCHANGA,  a  settlement    of  the   same 

!)rovLnce,  corre^imienlOj  and  kingdom  as  the 
ornier;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huancarama  in 
the  province  of  Audahuailas,  belonging  to  the 
bishopric  oFGuanianga. 

LuCUCHE,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Guada- 
Ial)quen,  and  kingdom  of  Chile,  which  runs  s.  and 
enters  the  Valdivia. 

LUDLEY,  a  small  islaud  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  between  the  islands 
Seven  Miles  and  Pecks. 

[LUDLOW,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  s.  of  Granby,  10  miles  n.  e,  of 
Springfield,  and  G5  se).  of  Boston.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1784,  and  contains  560  inhabita  its.] 

[LuoLow,  a  township  on  Black  river.  Wind* 
$or  county,  Vermont.  It  contains  179  inhabitants, 
and  is  about  10  or  12  miles  vo.  of  Wcathersfield, 
on  Connecticut  river.] 

[LUE,  St.  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
Peta^uei,  in  the  n,  division  of  BrazilJ 

LUENGO  DiEGo,  or  Cayo  Luemgo,  an 
island  of  the  N.  sea,  between  those  of  Los  Cuicos 
and  that  of  La  Paiiuelo  Quadrado. 

LUIEME,  a  small  river  of  ihe  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  one 
of  those  which  enter  the  Orino.  o  by  the  e.  side, 
between  the  settlement  of  Urana  and  that  of  £n- 
earamada. 

LUIPAl,  a  settlement  oflndians,  of  the  island  of 
Laza  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Biobio,  between  this  and  that  of  Buren. 

LUIS,  8.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ccrregimiento  of  liiobamba  in  the  kingdcnn  of 
Quito- 
Luis,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Gonzaga, 
of  the  misaions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Mainas,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

Luis,  S.  another,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  of  the  same  kingdom,  which  was 
entirely  desolated  by  an  epidemic. 

Lu is^  8.  another^  with  the  surname  De  la  Costa, 
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tlie  fiead  ielflement  of  the  district  of  ihe  altaldta 
niaj/tr  of  TIapa  in  Nuevra  Espafia  ;  of  an  hot 
temporature;  situate  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea. 
It  contains  KX)  families  of  Spaniards,  Musteen^ 
and  Muiattoes,  and  39  of  Mit^tecos  Indians.  It9 
principal  commerce  is  *redi>eed  to  ria*,  which  is 
yielded  in  abnndance  throughout  nil  its  territory, 
and  with  which  it  supplies  many  provinces.  Six- 
teen lengues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Luis,  S.  anotlier,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Tlacotep6c,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Te- 
peaca,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contams  103  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  from  its  head 
settlement. 

Luiji,  S.  another,  of  the  bead  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Tecali  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
containing  36  familift  of  Indians. 

LfTis,  S.  another,  of  the  bead  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Cholula  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  77  families  of  Indians,  and  is  a  little 
more  than  half  a  league  n,  of  its  capital. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Juquila,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xi- 
cay&n,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  40  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  S8  leagues  to  the  w.  with 
an  inclination  to  the  n.  of  its  capital. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Mitia,  and  alcMia  mayor  of  Teutitlan,  in  the  same 
kingdom.  It  contains  30  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  of  a  cold  and  moist  temperature ;  a  little  more 
than  four  leagues  from  its  bead  settlement. 

Luis,  S.  another,  which  is  a  head  settlement  of 
the  district,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tequepexpa, 
in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  S5  families  of 
Indians,  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  its  lands ; 
in  the  fruits  of  which  they  trade. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Cbapala,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zayula, 
io  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate  s.  ofthe  Great  lake 
or  sea  of  Cbapala.  It  contains  56»families  of  In* 
dians,  who  traffic,  by  their  canoes,  in  fisb,  which 
they  carry  to  the  other  settlements.  In  its  district 
are  abundance  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and  it  is  very 
pleasant. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  bead  settlement  of  the 
district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Caxititlan  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  is  one  league  distant  to 
the  9.  of  its  bead  settlement. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  La  Barca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Galicia,  very  close  to  its  capital. 

Luis,  S.  another,  with  tbe  surname  of  Gonzaga, 
of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  iA 
California ;  situate  near  a  river^  in  the  bay  of  Mag- 
dalena. 
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Luis,  S,  another,  ofthe  province  of  YenezaAa 
and  government  of  Maracaibo.  ' 

•  Luis,  S.  another,  of  tbe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuel:),  at  the  head  of  the  rivet  Seeo 
to  the  s.  one  quarter  e.  of  the  city  of  Goro. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  gorem- 
inent  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Cobitu,  above  the  s^lement  of 
San  Joseph. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  goveni* 
mcnt  of  Sonora,  in  tbe  country  and  tenitory  ofthe 
Sobaipuris  Indians,  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  and 
near  toe  real  of  mines  of  San  Felipe  de  Guelnyi. 

Luis,  S.  another,  the  capital  of  the  Malvineor 
Falkland  isles,  founded  in  I76S  by  the  nara] 
captain  Don  Luis  de  Bou^nville,  with  a  castle 
for  its  defence,  and  which  is  of  the  same  name; 
on  tbe  shore  of  a  good  port  within  the  bay,  in  the 
greater  ofthe  two  kirgest  islands. 

Luis,  S.  another,  ofthe  French,  in  theproviooi 
and  government  of  Cayenne,  on  the  shore  of  the 
nver  Oyapoco. 

Luis,  S.  another,  ofthe  province  and  kingdom 
of  Guatemala. 

Luis,  S;  another,  of  the  urissions  wbich  urn 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  tbe  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Paraguay,  ou  tbe  shore  of  the  river  Fu 
ratini. 

TLuis,  S.  another,  of  Indians,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  betifmi 
two  small  rivers,  running  into  the  river  Fintinj, 
aboui  15  miles  s.  e.  of  San  Nicholas.  Lai.  9^W 
&'9.    Long.S5^g'I4"i».3 

Luis,  S.  another,  which  is  a  parish  of  ihi 
French,  in  the  part  they  possess  intbeishadof 
St.  Domingo,  on  tbe  it.  coast ;  between  the  bay  of 
Marquis  and  the  river  St.  Anne. 

Luis,  S.  a  city  of  the  same  island  as  the  former 
settlement,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  Frenciu 
It  is  on  the  s»  coast,  at  the  a>.  head,  on  tbe  shore 
of  a  great  port,  between  the  bay  of  San  Jorge  and 
that  of  Los  Flamencos. 

Luis,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  government  of  Gumana ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Arivi,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  ^ 
San  Fernando. 

Luis,  S.  another,  called  Portal  de  San  Luis,  t 
village  of  the  Pdrtnguese,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hrazil; 
situate  on  tbe  e.  shore  ofthe  river  Tocaatines,  in 
whidi  rhumb  are  the  gr6at  gold  mines  of  U 
Navidad. 

Luis,  S.  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Call- 
fomia.  In  the  interior  part  H  is  much  confi»^, 
but  is  convenient  and  safe.  It  is  opposite  the  bead 
ofthe  island  ofthe  Angel  dc  la  Guardia. 
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L«iS9  S.  R  lake  in  the  pnyriace  abd  gorerament 
of  Mainas,  And  kingdom  of  Quito ;  near  the  shore 
of  the  river  Amazoims,  between  those  of  Cham- 
bira  and  Tigre. 

Lvis,  8.  a  cape  or  point  of  bnd  on  the  s. 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  the  extremit/ 
which  looks  to  the  w.  of  the  island  of  JLnb  el 
Grande. 

•  Luis,  S.  another  bay,  of  the  coast  of  the  pro* 
▼ince  and  ^vernnient  of  Louisiana,  between  tbe 
rivers  Pascagulas  and  Las  Perlas. 

Lvis,  S*  a  river,  with  tbe  surname  of  Pereyra, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  runs  8.  and  enters  the  river  La  Plata,  on  the  side 
of  that  of  Sa  n  Joseph . 

Luis,  S.  an  island,  with  the  surname  of  Grande, 
in  the  straits  of  Magellan;  opposite  the  bay  of 
San  Ger6nimo,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  of 
Santa  Barbara,  near  the  s.  coast.  The  French, 
who  arrived  here  by  permission  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  to  carry  on  a  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  at 
tbe  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  gave  it  this 
name  in  honour  of  King  Louis  Xi  V .  then  reigning 
in  France.  It  is  of  a  low  territory,  desert,  and  ex- 
tending more  than  16  leagues  w.n.  w.  and  e.  s.  e. 
in  lit.  63°  56'  s. 

Luis,  S.  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Tocantines,  be- 
tween the  river  Preto  and»  the  settlement  of  the 
Portal  de  San  Luis. 

LUISA,  a  llanura  of  the  island  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French  ;  between  port 
Frances  and  the  river  Limbo. 

LuisA,  a  river  of  theNuevo  Reynode  Granada, 
in  the. district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  To- 
caima.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  tbe  p&ramo  of  Ruiz, 
near  the  city  of  Ibaque,.  and  enters  the  Grande  of 
tfie  Magdateno. 

LUISBOURG.    See  Louisboorg.J 

'LUISIANA.    See  Louisiana.] 

'LUJAN,  a  fort  of  tbe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  near  the  river  Lu- 
jan,  about  20  miles  i.  w.  of  the  town^  Lat.  34^ 
SO' SO".  Long.  59°  44' 50"  4#.3 
.  LUKE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes^ 
in  the  district  and  parish  of  Todos  Santos. 

^LuKB,  St.  a  parish  in  Beaufort  district^  S.  Ca- 
rolina.^ 

LUlES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucum&n,  in  tbe  pre* 
cincts  of  the  city  of  Salta*  It  is  not  numerous, 
and  a  part  of  it  was  reduced  to  a  civilised  settle- 
ment by  the  Jesoits,  by  which  the  province  was 
fiwcd  of  a  very  troublesome  sst  of  beings.^ 
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LtTLss,  a  settlement  in  the  same  province,  on  the 
shore  of  a  stream,  at  a  small  distance  s,  w.  of  the 
capital. 

LULLIER,  a  fort  of  tbe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  San 
Remi,  at  the  conflux  wheie  it  is  joined  by  the  rivers 
Yerde  and  San  P^ro. 

LULUMBAMA,  a  settlement  of  tbe  kingilbm 
of  Quito,  in  the  carregimienio  of  the  distdct  of 
Lbs  Cinco  Legnas  de  la  Capital. 

[LUMBERTON,  a  post-town  of  N.  Carolina, 
and  capital  of  Robeson  county ;  situated  oi\  Drown- 
ing creek,  25  miles  s.  of  Fayetteville,  and  70  s.  by 
w,  of  Raleigh.] 

LUMfil,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mariqoita  in  the  Nnevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  rises  near  the  settlement  of  Guayabal, 
and  unites  itself  with  the  Guali,  to  enter  the  Grande 
de  la  Masrdalena. 

LUMlNABO,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of 
Gua^^ana,  in  tbe  part  possessed  by  the  French,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Oyapoco. 

LUMLEY,  Entrance  of,  a  gulf  of  the  N.  Main, 
in  the  arctic  part  of  America.  It  is  in  the  e.  coast; 
situate  e.  of  tne  bay  called  White  Bear. 

LUNA,  Aguaob  db  la,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Sonora;  situate  near 
the  settlement  of  Agua  Escondida. 

Luna,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregimienfo 
of  Pat&z  or  Caxamarquiila  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Untucalis  Indians,  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  Guallasa. 

LUNAGUA^^^,  a  settlement  of  the  province, 
and  corregimiento  of  Cafiete  in  Peru.     Its  tempe- 
rature is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  salubrious, 
and  it  abounds  in  delicious  fruits.     Thirty-five 
leagues  from  Guancabelica. 

fLUNENBDRG,  a  township  in  Essex  county 
in  Vermont;  situated  on  Connecticut  river,  s.w. 
of  Guildhall,  and  n.  of  Concord.  The  river  takes 
a  $,  e.  course  along  these  towns,  separating  them 
from  Lancaster,  Dalton,  and  Littleton,  in  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  upper  bar  of  the  Fifteen- 
mile  falls  is  opposite  this  town.  The  Cat<bow,  a 
bend  of  the  Connecticut,  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
town. .  The  upper  bar  lies  in  lat.  44*^  21'  30".  The 
township  contains  119  inhabitants.] 

[Lunenburg,  atownship  orWorccster  county, 
Massachusetts,  on  an  elevated  situation,  S5  miles 
from  tbe  Great  Motiadnock  mountain  in  New 
Hampshiire,  IS  from  Watchusett  mountain  in  this 
x^ounty,  and  45  miles  if.  w.  of  Boston.  It  contains 
14,000  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  ISOO  inhabi- 
tants ',  and  IS  much  moie  remarkable  for  the  health 
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than  ibe  wealtii  of  its  possessors.  The  people  bave 
Utile  irade  or  intercourse  with  the  aeiglibourtng 
country,  and  live  a  solitary  but  independent  life. 
The  nailing  business  is  carried  on  to  advantage. 
There  is  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  townshipi 
called  Turkey-hill,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  wild  turkeys  which  formerly  frequented  the 
place,  and  which  denominated  the  whole  tract  pre- 
vious to  its  incorporation  in  1728 ;  when  its  present 
name  was  given  lo  it^  in  •compliment  to  King 
George  II.  wbo  was  styled  Duke  of  Lunenburg, 
from  a  town  in  his  German  dominions.] 

[Lunenburg,  a  township  of  New  York  ;  situ- 
ated in  Albany  county,  on  the  w.  side  of  Hudson'^ 
river^  opposite  to  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  24  miles 
s»  of  Albany.  It  is  a  thriving  village  of  about  20 
or  30  houses,  chiefly  new,  with  a  neat  Dutch 
church,  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  new 
road  is  cutting  from  this  village  into  the  settlements 
on  the  upper  oranches  of  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hannah  rivers,  which  will  probably  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  town.  A  number  of  the  Messrs. 
Livingstons  have  purchased  land  in  and  about  this 
village,  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  and  have  laid 
out  a  regular  town,  which  will  be  a  rival  to  Kaats* 
Kill,  five  miles  w.  The  site  of  the  town  is  uneven, 
and  not  of  a  very  good  soil.] 

[Lunenburg,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  on 
Mahone  bay,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  province,  facing 
ihe  Atlantic  ocean .  Its  chief  towns  are  New  Dub- 
lin^ Lunenburff,  Chester,  and  Blandford.  In  Ma- 
bone  bay,  La  Have,  and  Liverpool,  several  ships 
trade  to  England  with  timber  and  boards.  Chester 
is  settled  by  a  few  New  England  families  and 
others.  From  hence  to  Windsor  is  a  road  the  dis- 
tance of  28  miles.] 

[Lunenburg,  a  township  in  the  above  county; 
situated  on  Merliqueth  or  Merlinguash  bay,  well 
settled  by  a  number  of  industrious  Germans.  The 
lands  are  good,  and  generally  well  cultivated.  It 
is  38  miles  s,  w.  by  s.  of  Halifax,  and  27  n.  by  e. 
of  Liverpool.] 

[LUNENBURGH,  a  county  of  Virginia,  ad- 
joining  Nottaway,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburgb,aud 
Charlotte  counties.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  and 
SO  broad,  and  contains  8959  inhabitants,  including 
4332  slaves  J 

rLUQUE.  See  Lucas.] 
LURES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  runs  »•  and  enters  the 
Meta,  opposite  the  settlement  of  the  missions  of 
S  mta  Teresa  de  Maipures,  which  were  held  by  the 
Jesuits* 
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.  '[LURGAN,  a  township  in  FnOiUin  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

LURIBAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru. 

LURIGANCHO,  a  aetllement  of  the  prorince 
and  corregimiento  of  Cercado,  in  the  same  king. 
dom  as  the  former. 

LURIN,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former.  It  is  very  -hradsoiiie,  fer. 
tile,  and  pleasant,  and  serves  as  a  place  of  recrea* 
tion  to  the  people  of  Lima ;  with  the  capital  of 
which  it  has  a  great  traffic.  Six  leagues  from  that 
capital. 

LuRiN,  a  river  of  this  province;  on  the  shores 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  for- 
tress of  the  Incas. 

LURUCACHI,  a  settlementofthepiovinoeand 
corregimienio  of  Tinta  in  Peru. 

[LuSAN,  a  town  of  the  province  and  gorero- 
ment  of  Buenos  Ay  res  ;  situate  on  the  great  road 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cordova,  and  aboutSOmib 
w.  from  the  former  city.  Lat.  34°  36f  s.  Lod;. 
59^  20'  3(y'  a?.] 

LUTH,  a  small  river  of  Canada,  which  vmu 
and  enters  lake  Huron,  opposite  the  ishod  Manito- 
valin. 

LuTir,  a  fort  of  this  province,  opposite  tbe 
shore  of  lake  Superior,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  rJTer 
Bagovagacbe ;  built  to  impede  the  navisaiion  of 
the  rivers  to  the  bay  of  Hudson  against  tseKilis- 
tonous  Indians. 

[LUTTERELLE,  an  island  in  Machiasbaj, 
in  the  district  of  Maine.] 

[LUTTERLOCK,  a  township  in  Orlcani 
county,  in  Vermont,  n.  of  Craftsboroagb,  Iras- 
hurgh,  Coventry,  and  Salem,  which  lie  in  aff.».^ 
direction  from  this  town.  Hazen's  road,  wbich 
extends  s.  s.  e.  to  the  Oxbow  on  ConaecticatriYer, 
passes  through  Lutterlock.] 

LUXAN,  a  small  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru ;  m  the  road 
which  leads  to  Lima.  Eighteen  leagues  from  the 
capital. 

Lux  AN,  a  river  of  this  province  and  goTenr- 
ment*  It  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  tlie  river  La  Pl^^) 
between  those  of  Areco  and  Conchas. 
.  LUYA  Aj*D  Chillaos,  a  province  and corr^ 
gimiento  of  Peru  ;  bounded  e.  by  the  mounlains, 
n.  and  IT.  80.  by  tbe  province  of  Jaen,  the  Mara- 
non  running  between,  and  *.  e.  by  that  of  Catt* 
marca,  the  same  river  dividing  it.  Its  figsie  u 
nearly  ciroahur,  as  the  river  girts  it  in  a  dircctwa 
from  II.  w.  to  II.  ^.  On  the  e.  part  runs  another 
great  riv^r  mimed  Uccubanaba ;  which  m^  ^^ 
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the  steeps  of  the  province  of  Gaxamarquilla,  -  and 
becoming  enlarged  in  that  of  Chachapoyas  by  the 
Taulia  and  others,  enters  the  Marafion,  nearly  op- 
posite the  port  of  Toraependa,  of  the  province  of 
Jaen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  mountains  called 
Reinteroa,  where  its  streams  are  tributary  to  that 
river.  Also  here  is  another  great  river,  called  Chin- 
chipe,  which  flowing  down  from  Loxa,  passes 
through  the  province  of  Jaen.  This  province,  of 
which  we  treat,  is  equally  small  as  poor ;  beinff 
scarcely  18  leagues  long  from  5.  e.  to  «.  w.  and 
somewhat  less  than  eight  in  an  opposite  direction  ; 
although  it  has,  inde^,  a  long  strip  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  jurisdiction  of  Chachapoyas,  and  ex- 
tending 5. •nearly  as  far  as  that  of  Caxaraarquilla. 

This  province  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Lope 
Garcia  de  Castro,  governor  of  Peru  in  1569 ;  and 
was  establis^hed  in  all  form  by  the  viceroy  Don 
Francisco  de  Toledo  in  the  following  year.  Its 
temperature  is  very  good  with  respect  to  heat  and 
cold,  since  in  some  parts  the  spring  lasts  alf  the 
year  ;  not  but  that  there  are  some  cold  settlements, 
and  amongst  the  rest  the  capital  Luya,  as  through 
this  passes  a  branch  of  the  Cordillera.  The  climate 
is  very  moist  in  some  parts  bordering  on  the  Ma- 
ranon,  and  consequently  sickly,  especially  in  ter* 
tians.  It  abounds  greatly  in  vegetable  produc- 
tions, fruits,  seeds,  wheat,  maize,  &c. ;  also  in 
cattle,  sheep,  mares,  mules,  horses,  cows.  It  pro- 
duces mucn  cotton  and  tobacco,  of  which  7  to 
8000  arrobas  are  gathered  annually ;  and  it  yielded 
60,000  bundles  l^fore  it  became  a  part  of  the  royal 
revenue.  Here  also  is  fabricated  very  white  sugar, 
and  they  collect  some  cacao,  black  wax,  and  xarzO" 
parilla.  In  its  forests  grow  very  fine  sorts  of 
wood ;  such  as  cedars,  walnuts,  carobsj  gudj/a^ 
canes,  mulberries,  and  in  the  tunal  grounds  some 
cochineal. 

The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  only  3500,  dress 
leather  to  make  shoes  and  strops,  much  esteemed. 
In  the  rivers  are  abundance  of  large  and  small  fish 
of  the  most  delicate  kind.  Amongst  the  particular 
productions  of  this  province  is  found  a  bird  called 
Srganoj  (organ),  imitating  very  exactly  this  in- 
strument in  its^song;  another  called  trompetero, 
(trumpeter),  which,  fixing  its  head  in  the  ground 
and  blowing  through  the  upper  part,  gives  a  sound 
just  like  a  trumpet ;  monkeys  of  many  kinds,  and 
some  which  sleep  all  the  day  and  watch  all  the 
flight.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  snakes  and  rep- 
tiles ;  and  there  grows  here  a  tree,  which  they  call 
itil,  of  so  noxious  a  quality,  that  any  one  passing 
near  it,  immediately  begins  to  swell,  and  can  only 
be  cured  by  strong  caustics ;  though  the  animals 
have  an  instinct  teaching  them  to  shun  it.     Here 
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is  likewise  an  herb,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
aljosucha,  which  being  rubbed  between  the  hands, 
and  applied  to  the  smell,  is  a  great  preservative  to 
travellers  both  against  the  influence  of  heat  and 
cold,  as  also  of  tertians  in  the  parts  which  are  sub- 
ject to  them. 

In  the  mountains  are  some  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  none  of  them  are  worked,  ftscorre- 
gidor  had  a  repartimiento  of  only  25,000  dollars, 
paying  lOOO  yearly.  The  capital  is  the  settle- 
ment of  the  same  name ;  the  ot|iers  of  its  popula- 
tion are. 


Colina, 

Jacapatos, 

Cosmal, 

Paclas, 

Tambillo, 

Tiapollo, 

Corobamba, 

Chelel, 

Cochaima, 

Jucusbamba, 

Lamur, 

Olto, 

Cunumal, 


Colcamar, 

Balcho, 

Huaillabamba, 

Jalca, 

Row, 

JamaK^a, 

Bagua, 

Cheto, 

Soloco, 

Cumba, 

Jamon, 

Magdalena, 

Lonia. 


Chusgbn, 
Of  the  same  name  is  the  capital  of  the  former 

Erovince ;  and  to  its  curacy  are  annexed  the  in- 
abitants  of  the  estates  lymg  in  the  valleys  of 
Tambillo  and  Juscubaniba;  both  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature.    In  lat.  5^  SS'  s':  Long.  IT  41'  w. 

[LUZERNE,  a  large  county  of  Pennsylvania,' 
bounded  n.  by  Tioga  county,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  e.  and  5.  e.  by  Northampton,  w,  by  Ly- 
coming and  Northumberland  counties.  It  is  about 
79  miles  in  length  from  n,  to  s.  and  75  in  breadth 
from  e,  to  w.  and  is  divided  into  12  townships. 
In  this  county  are  two  churches,  33  saw-mills,  24 

frist-mills,  two  fulling-mills,  and  one  oil-mill, 
'he  number  of  inhabitants  is  4904,  including  11 
slaves.  A  great  part  of  the  country  is  barren 
where  remote  from  rivers.  It  is  well  watered  by 
the  e.  branch  of  Susquehannah  river  and  -its  tribu- 
taries, which  furnish  numerous  and  excellent  mill- 
seats.  The  soil  near  the  river  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, producing  good  crops  of  wheat,  flax,  and 
hemp.  The  n.  parts  abound  with  pine  timber  and 
sugar-maple.  In  the  townships  of  Wilksbarre, 
Kingston,  Exeter,  and  Plymouth,  are  large  beds 
of  coal.  Bog  iron  is  found  in  several  places,  and 
two  forges  have  been  erected.  In  this  county  are 
many  remains  of  ancient  fortifications.  They  are 
of  an  elliptical  form,  and  overgrown  with  large 
white-oak  trees.  Chief  town,  Wilksbarre.J 
[LYCOMING,  a  new  county  in  the  n.  w.  part 
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0f  Penntjlvania,  boonded  n.  by  the  state  of  Nev 
York,  and  w.  by  Alleghany  county.]  ' 

[Lycoming,  a  small  creek  i¥hic1i  runs  9.  and 
empties  into  the  w.  branch  of  Susquehannafa,  a 
fisw  miles  to.  of  Loyalsock  creek.  See  Loyal- 
sock.] 

[Lycoming,  a  village  in  Pennsylvania,  26  miles 
from  Northumberland,  and  54  from  the  Painted 
post  in  the  state  of  New  York.] 

[LYMAN,  a  township  in  Graflon  county,  New 
Hampshire ;  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on 
the  e.  side  of  Connecticut  river,  between  Littleton 
and  Bath,  and  seven  miles  w.  by  n.  of  New  Con- 
cord. It  was  incorporated  in  176 1,  and  contains 
202  inhabitants.] 

[LYME,  or  Lime,  a  township  in  Grafton  coun- 
ty. New  Hampshire ;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of 
Connecticut  rivw,  12  miles  above  Dartmouth  col- 
lege. It  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and  contains 
816  inhabitants.] 

[Lyme,  a  township  in  New  London  county, 
Connecticut,  the  Nehantick  of  the  Indians,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  e.  side  of  Connecticut  river,  at  its 
mouth :  bounded  5.  by  Long  island  sound,  n .  by 
Haddara  and  Colchester,  and  e.  by  New  London. 
It  was  settled  about  the  year  1664,  and  was  incor- 

E rated  in  May  1667.  It  contains  three  parishes, 
sides  a  congregation  of  Separatists,  and  another 
of  Baptists.  In  1790,  it  contained  S859  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[LYNCHBURG,  a  post-town  of  Virginia;  si- 
tuated in  Bedford  county,  on  the  s*  side  of  James 
river,  nearly  opposite  to  Maddison,  and  one  mile 
distant.  Here  are  about  100  houses,  and  a  large 
warehouse  for  the  inspection  of  tobacco.  There 
18  also  a  printing-office  which  issues  a  weekly 
gazette.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  several 
valuable  merchant  mills.  It  is  nine  miles  from 
New  London,  19  from  Cabellsburg,  37  from  Prince 
Edward's  couit-house,  83  u^.  by  n.  of  Richmond, 
and  245  s.  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[LYNDEBOROU6H,  a  township  in  Hills- 
borough  county.  New  Hampshire,  about  68  miles 
from  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1764.  In  1775,  it  contained  713;  and  in  1790^ 
1280  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  farmers.] 

[LYNDON,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county, 
in  Vermont,  lies  n.  of  St.  Johnsbury,  and  s»  of 
Billjrmead  and  Burke.  It  contains  59  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[LYNN,  a  maritime  town  in  Essex  county^ 
Massachusetts ;  situated  on  a  bay  which  sets  up 
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ftom.that  of  Massachusetts,  if.  e.  of  Boston  bay^ 
and  about  eight  miles  n.  by  e,  of  the  towu  of  Bos- 
ion.  The  compact  part  of  the  town  forms  a  veiy 
long  street.  Tne  township,  named  Saugaus  bj 
the  Indians,  was  incorporated  in  1657,  and  contains 
S291  inhabitants.  Here  are  two  parishes,  besides 
a  society  of  Methodists,  and  a  large  number  of 
Friends.  The  business  which  makes  the  greatest 
figure,  and  for  which  the  town  of  Lyna  is  oel^ 
bribed,  is  the  manufacture  of  womens  silk  and 
cloth  shoes.  These  are  disposed  of  at  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  and  other  commercial  towns,  and  sold 
for  home  use,  or  shipped  to  the  5.  states,  and  to  the 
W.  Indies.  By  a  calculation  made  in  1795,  it 
appeared  that  there  were  200  master  workmen  and 
600  apprentices  constantly  employed  in  this  bosi- 
aess,  who  make  annuity  300,000  pair  of  shoes. 
Lynn  beach  may  be  reckoned  a  curiosity.  It  is  a 
mile  in  length,  and  coiuiects  the  penflisola  called 
Nahant  with  the  mainland.  This  is  a  dace  of 
much  resort  for  parties  of  pleasure  from  Bostoa, 
CharleslowH,  Salem,  Marblehead,  &c.  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  beach  is  used  as  a  race  groiud, 
for  which  it  is  well  calculated,  being  level,  smooth, 
and  hard.  A  mineral  spring  has  been  dttcoTCied 
within  the  limits  of  the  township,  bat  is  uotof 
much  note/] 

[L1(^NNFIELD,  a  township  in  Essex  count;, 
Massachusetts,  n.  e.  of  Salem,  and  15  miles  s^bj 
e.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in  1182,  m 
contains  491  inhabitants.] 

[LYNNHAVEN  Bay,  at  the  s.  end  of  Cheat- 
peak  bay,  and  into  which  Lynnhavea  river  em^yties 
Its  waters,  lies  between  the  mouth  of  Jama*  rivet 
and  cape  Henry.  The  mouth  of  the  rirer  is  seTea 
miles  w.  of  cape  Henry.  Here  Compte  de  Grasse 
moored  the  principal  part  of  the  French  fleet,  at 
the  blockade  of  York  town  in  1781.] 

[LYONS,  a  town  lately  laid  out  in  Ontario 
county.  New  York,  about  IS  miles  n.  o.  of  G<> 
neva,  at  the  junction  of  Mud  creek  and  Caaandaque 
outlet.] 

[L YSANDER,  a  township  in  Onondago  coun- 
ty. New  York,  incorporated  m  1794,  and  co^^M^ 
hends  the  military  towns  of  Hannibal  and  Cicero. 
The  town  meetings  are  held  at  the  Three  Riren  m 
this  town.  It  is  16  miles  j.  e.  of  lake  Ontario.  lu 
1796,  there  were  10  of  its  inhabitants  entitled  to  be 
electors.] 

[LYS^fRA,  a  snmll  town  in  Nelson  cou^i 
Kentucky ;  situated  oirfi  ».  water  of  HoUii^  wh 
a9.braflcbofSaltri?er.    Lat.3T'2^n.] 
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JVlAATEA,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  in  the 
S.  sea.    Lat.  17°  52'.    Long.  148°  V  w.li 

MABABl,  a  dry  port  of  the  serranuSf  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Sonora. 

MABAL.    See  Makol. 

MABOABI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  runs  nearly  due 
s.  and  enters  the  Rio  Negro. 

MACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gimientQ  of  Collahuas  in  Peru. 

MACABI,  Faballonbs  i>e,  two  small  isles; 
one  larcer  than  the  other,  in  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
coast  <x  the  province  and  correghnimio  of  Trazillo 
in  Peru,  close  to  the  port  of  Mai  Abrico. 

MACABON,  a  river  of  the  ishind  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  rises  near  the  n»  coast,  runs  it.  and 
enters  the  Rebuelto. 

MACABOU,  a  point  on  the  s.e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Martinique,  between  that  of  Y aucl&n  and 
cape  Fene. 

MAGACA,  a  small  but  omvenient  port  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  which  was  entered  by  Fernando 
Cort^  with  the  armada  of  Diego  Velazquez,  when 
he  was  proceeding  to  the  conquest  of  Nueva 
Espafia ;  and  he  here  laid  in  a  supply  of  provi* 
sions  ftom  one  of  the  royal  arsenals,  since,  from 
the  precipitate  escape  that  he  had  made  from  the 
port  of  Cuba,  knowing  that  Velazquez  had  repented 
of  his  appointment,  and  wished  to  suspend  him, 
be  bad  not  time  to  procure  sufficient  at  nis  sailing. 

MACACHAGRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienio  of  Guanta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Guainanffuilla. 

MACACIPA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Araazonas.  It  runs  n.  ».  w.  and 
enters  the  Madera,  between  those  of  lacare  and 
Tncumare. 

MACAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

MACAGUANE,  S.  Francisco  Xavier  db, 
a  settlement  of  the  province  and  government  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the  Nuevo  Hey  no  de  Gra- 
nada ;  a  reduccion  of  Airicos  Indians,  made  by  the 
rec^ulars  of  the  company  in  1662.  It  is  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Casanare,  and  close  to  a  moun« 
tain  ;  of  a  mild  and  unhesilthy  temperature,  but 
abounding  in  maize  aad^ucasy  from  the  which  the 


natives,  who  are  very  numerous,  make  tazabe. 
This  settlement  is  at  the  present  day  under  the 
charge  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo,  18 
miles  from  the  settlement  of  Pauto. 

MACAIBO,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the  peninsula  d 
Paraguana,  and  to  the  w*  of  the  cape  San  Roman. 

MACAIRA,  a  mountain  and  point  of  the  coast, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  the  Rio  de 
Hacha,  of  the  Nuevo  Ueyno  de  Granada* 

MAGANAO,  a  settionent  of  the  island  and 
government  of  La  Margarita ;  situate  on  the  «. 
coast. 

MACAO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  rises  in  the  valley  of  Los  Locos,  and  enten  the 
Apure. 

MACAOZA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia*  It 
rises  from  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Maruootos 
Indians,  and  fofBSs  the  head  of  the  river  Pa- 
ragua. 

MACAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  provinoe  and 
capiaimtUp  of  Par&  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  tr. 
shore  of  the  Maranon  or  Amazon,  and  near  its 
mouth,  almost  in  front  of  the  island  Caviana.  In 
it  the  Portuguese  have  a  small  fort,  built  in  1688^ 
upon  the  ruins  of  another  which  belonged  to  the 
French  ;  and  these  leaving  it,  an  order  was  issued 
for  its  demolition  at  the  treaty  of  Lisbon  in  1701, 
although  it  was  afterwards  rebuiU  ;  and  the 
French  ceded*  all  their  claims  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713.  It  is  in.lat.  &  n.  and  long  OOP 
63'  w. 

MACAPU,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former  settlement.  It  rnns  ».  s.  e. 
and  enters  that  of  Las  Amazonas,  where  this  enters 
the  sea,  between  the  river  Anaura-pucu  and  the 
settlement  and  fort  of  Macapa. 

MACARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Jaen  de  Bracarooros  in  the  kingdona 
of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 


name. 


Macaba.  This  river,wfaichisconsiderable, flows 
down  from  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  JLoxa, 
to  the  $.  It  runs  w.  dividing  this  jurisdiction  fiooi 
that  of  Piura,  and  after  collecting  in  its  coune  the 
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Tiaters  of  the  Savinngo,  enters  by  tfic  *.  sbore  the 
river  Col4n  or  Calamavu,  in  hi.  4°  SS's.  and  Ions:. 
80-  15'.^  ^ 

MACARABITA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province 
and  correginfieNfoot  Tunjti  in  tiieNuevo  lit^yno  de 
Grannda.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  produces 
sugar-cane,  plantains,  and  various  other  fruits. 
Here  are  also  large  breeds  of  mules  and  cattle  of 
the  goal  kind,  of  the  skins  of  which  are  made  very 
good  leather.  The  natives  are,  however,  very 
poor,  for  the  most  part  idiotish,  and  subject  to  the 
epidemic  of  the  cotos  or  tumors  on  the  throat. 
Ihe  inhabitants  may  amount  to  300,  and  it  is  SO 
leagues  n,  of  Tunja. 

MACAllAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovernraent  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
rranada ;  situate  near  the  coast,  between  the  city 
of  Caracas  and  the  town  of  Victoria. 

MACARAPANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  iTOvernment  of  Curoana. 

MA  CARE,  an  island  of  the  river  Orinoco,  be- 
ing at  its  entrance  or  mouth,  and  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  many  which  form  its  mouths  or  channels. 

MACAKEO,  Cano  de,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Orinoco ;  one  of  those  which  form  the  many  islands 
"which  this  river  has  at  its  mouth  or  entrance  into 
the  sen. 

MA  CARET,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana,  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Mississippi.  Near  its  banks,  on  the  n.  side,  is 
a  very  abundant  lead  mine. 

MACARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
reeimiento  of  Laropa  in  Peru. 

mACAS,  a  district  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas,  one  of  those  which 
compose  the  same  government,  being  the  most  e. 
part  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  bounded  s.  by  the 
province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  or  Yaguar- 
songo,  and  w.  by  those  of  Riobamba  and  Cuenca, 
from  the  which  it  is  separated  by  the  e.  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes ;  and,  being  in  this  vicinity,  of  a  tem- 
perature very  different  from  that  of  the  district  of 
Quixos,  namely  much  colder,  the  seasons  of  the 
year  also  being  more  regular  :  the  winter  begins  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  lasts  till  Scpteml)er,  which 
is  the  time  when  the  summer  is  experienced  in  the 
irts  lying  between  the  two  rordiUeras;  and  from 
jptcniber  forward  they  obtain  in  Macas  the  l)e- 
iiefit  of  lliis  second  season,  when  the  air  blows 
fresh  from  the  n.  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
frost  and  snow  lying  upon  the  mountain  deserts. 
Its  territory  is  fertile  for  seeds  atid  fruits,  these 
being  Fuch  as  require  a  hot  and  moist  temperature; 
but  th^  principal  crop  is  that  of  tobacco,  which  is 
0athcr<eu  in  great  abundance,  and  carried  in  rolls 
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to  be  sold  over  all  Peru,  being  particularly  prizfd 
through  its  fine  quality.  Here  are  likewise  pro- 
duced sugar-canes  and  cotton;  but  not  raorr 
either  of  one  or  the  other,  than  is  necessary  for  tie 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  and  even  this  not 
without  a  constant  care  on  their  part  to  guard  their 

filantations  against  the  incursions  of  tlie  barbarian 
ndians,  by  whom  every  town  is  surrounded,  and 
who  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  live  with  arms  p^- 
pel uaUy  in  their  hands.     The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  other,  is  covered  with  wild 
woods,  in  which  is  found  the  storaz4ree,  the  aro- 
matic gum  or  resin  of  which  is  very  fragrant:  this 
is,  however,  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  distance  of 
these  trees  trom  the  settlements,  and  the  rii)k  at- 
tending  those  who  go  in  search  for  tbem  of  bptn; 
massacred  by  the  Indians,  who,  like  wild  beas^ 
hide  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  and  io  tbe 
thickets.    The  same  observation  obtains  with  re- 
gard to  the  minerals  of  blue  stones,  which  are 
found  here  of  a  very  superior  quality;  altliougb, 
in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  small  portions  are  not 
unfrequently  procured.     Here  are  also  found  cin- 
namon-trees of  the  best  quality,  and  differing  from 
those  of  Quixos.     This  advantage  is  derived  ftm 
the  trees  growing  in  a  more  open  spot,  where  (he/ 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air;  andibftt 
is  a  particular  example  of  this  in  a  tree  which, 
either  from  chance  or  design,  is  growing  near  llie 
capital;  and  which  has  a  bark   sa  ddicatetofie 
taste,  and  so  fragrant,  as  to  exceed  the  finest  ctiK 
namon  of  the  JSast.     The  flower  of  this  trceu like- 
wise very  fine.     This  district  abounds  in  mines o( 
copa),  in  wild  honey,  thoi]gfa  not  of  a  good  qua* 
lity,   since,   besides  the  defect    of  being  red,  it 
^ants  consistency,  and  tli^  candles  made  of  it  ex* 
bale,  when  lighted,  a  very  strong  smell:  the  beet 
which  manufacture  this  wax  are  different  from 
those  of  Europe ;  they  are  lar^r,  arid  inclining 
io  a  Mack  colour.     In  the  woods  is  found  asnake, 
which  is  called  by  the  Indians  Curimullinvo,the 
skih  of  which  is  of  a  gold  colour,  with  spots  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  tiger.     It  has  a  tremendouf  ap* 
pearance,  is  covered  Mrith  scales,  having  an  sgiv 
dead,  and  teeth  and  grinders  as  large  as  those  of 
an  ordinary-sized  dog,  but  sharper..    The  town 
consists  of  1900  souls,  the  greater  part  being  of 
Muslees,  Mulatto^,  and  other  casts.    ThcSp- 
hiards  who  dwell  here  are  very  few;  and  what 
tliere  are,  are  divided  into  the  eight  jfoUowiogK^** 
tiements, 

S.  Misruel  de  Narvaez,      Zufla^ 
Juan  Lopez,  Aguayos, 

Copueno,  xuquipa,, 

Barahonas,  Paira.. 
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The  cnpital  is  4!ie  city  of  (he  Finnic  name,  (i9 
also  of  the  same  government.  It  is  small  and 
poor,  and  its  commerce  consists  in  tobticco  and  cin- 
namon, U^oui^h  in  small  quantities;  (he  latter 
Mould  lie  mncli  bc'Ucr  were  a  little  mins  iakeit 
ill  its  cuhivatiou.  Tliis  city  was  called,  at  its  first 
foundation,  Sevilla  del  Oro,  on  account  of -it^ 
riehesand  its  gold  mines;  bnt,.  owhi^  to  the  re- 
pented invasions  that  it  has  su tiered  from  theinft* 
del  Indians,  it  has  dwindled  into  a  miserable  place, 
being  known  as  a  city  only  by  its  iiauie.  It  has  a 
paridi,  to  which  are  annexed  some  other  four 
small  settlements  or  wards.  The  houses  are  of 
wood,  are  covered  with  straw;  and  the  inhabit 
tants  consist  of  700  souls,  tlie  greater  part  people 
of  colour,  and  the  others  a  few  and  very  miserable 
Spaniards.  Although  this  is  properly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  yet  he  generally  resides  at 
Kiobamba  or  at  Quito ;  from  the  latter  place  this 
capital  is  138  miles  distant  toward  ihes.  and  lying 
on  the  w.  shore  of  the  river  Upano,  in  lat^  2^  28*  s. 
Long.  7r  48'  w. 

MACATE,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce  and 
eorre'gimiento  of  Guailas  in  Pern  ;  in  the  district 
of  wbichisthe  wonderful  foiMitain,  which  sprouted 
Ibrth  its  water  at  the  intercession  of  St.  lorobio, 
archbishop  of  Lima,  he  being  at  the  time  on  his 
visitation,  and  seeing  the  people  on  the  point  of 
lenviog  the  settlement  from  the  distressiag  want  they 
had  experienced  in  that  necessary  article. 

MACATEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement  of  the  district  of  Moloac&n,  and  alccUdia 
97iayorof  Acayuca,  in  Nueva  Espana*  It  con- 
tains 18  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  to 
ihe  e*  of  its  head  settlement. 

MACATOA,  a  city  and  capital  of  a  terri- 
tory of  this  name  in  the  time  of  the  gentilism  of 
the  Indians ;  situate  in  the  province  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Llanos,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the  abundant  river 
Guay vare.  It  contained  800  housekeepers.  The 
town  consisted  of  beautiful  edifices,  the  streets 
were  drawn  in  straight  lines,  and  it  had  spacious 
sqoaies ;  neatness  and  cleanliness  being  so  univer- 
sal that  a  stone  was  never  seen  out  of  its  place,  nor 
was  any  kind  of  dirt  sufiered  to  lie  about.  It  was 
discovered  by  Felipe  de  Utre,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  conquest  of  the  celebrated  Dorado ; 
and  he  was  the  first  who  entered  it,  in  1543,  he 
being  received,  like  all  the  other  Spaniards  after 
bim,  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention  by  the 
cazique.  He  found  the  natives  courteous,  afiable, 
and  pf  the  most  civilized  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
iecritory  abounding  in  maize^  cazabe^  fisb|  and 
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animals  of  the  chase,  the  dainties  with  which  it 
was  customary  to  regale  their  guests. 

MACAUINAS,  a  bdrbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  woods  bordcrins:  on  the  source  of 
the  river  unassagri,  to  the  zo.  of  that  of  Pastaza, 
and  bounded  by  the  natives  of  the  Frascavinas, 
Muratns,  and  Xibaros. 

MACAWINI,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  La  Guayana,  in  the  part  which 
was  possessed  by  the  Dutch.  It  riHis  into  the  sea 
on  the  e.  co:ist. 

MACAYAPA,  a  setthnnent  of.  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  diMrict  and  a^caldia  mayor  of  Aca- 
yuca  in  Nueva  Espafiu.  It  is  q^  a  hot  and  moist 
temperature,  founded  at  the  skirt  of  the  si^ra  of 
San  Martin.  It  produces  maize,  French  beans, 
beans,  and  thread  of  aloes;  this  being  its  princi- 
pal commerce.  It  is  to  the  n.  \  to  the  n.  e.  of  the 
settlement  of  Xocotcapa,  and  contains  107  families 
of  Indians. 

MACCHA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  in  the 
time  oi  the  gentilism  of  the  Indians,  included  at 
the  present  day  in  that  of  Chayanta  or  Charcas* 
It  was  conquered  and  united  \o  the  empire  by  the 
Inca  Capac  Yupanqui.  The  sectaries  which  ex- 
isted in  America  in  1790,  and  of  which  Madock, 
an  Englishman,  was  one,  atfirm  that  Maccha,  an 
Englishman,  was  the  first  who  had  extended  his 
navi^tion  thns  far,  and  that  it  was  he  who.  gave 
it  this  name ;  but  in  the  article  America  we  have 
shewn,  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  tricks  that  have 
been  invented  to  usurp  the  honour  of  the  di^sco- 
very  of  the  new  world  from  Christoval  Colon. 
See  what  has  been  said  by  Fr.  Gregorio  Garcia 
concerning  the  orit/in  of  the  Indians. 

[MAC-COWAN'S  Ford,  on  Catabaw  river,  is 
upwards  of  500  feet  wide,  and  about  three  feet 
deep.  Lord  Cornwallis  crossed  here  in  pursuit 
of  the  Americans  in  1781,  in  his  way  to  Hills- 
borough/] 

MACE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Martinique, 
which  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  river 
Lorrain  and  the  settlement  and  parish  of  Santa 
lilaria 

[MAC-GILLIVRAY'S  Plantation,  on  Coosa 
river,  is  a  little  above  the  old  French  fort  Ala- 
bamous.j 

MACHA,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Chayanta  or  Char- 
cas  in  Peru. 

MACHACA,  Jesus  de,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  COT  regimiento  of  Pacskges  in  Peru  ;  where 
there  is  a  nunnery  inhabited  by  12  holy  women 
of  the  order  of  San  Francisco..    It  was  a  large 
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town  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  and  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  same  name ;  the  which  was  con- 
quered and  united  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca 
Boca,  sixth  emperor.  It  lies  s»  of  Cuzco,  and  on 
the  e.  shore  of  a  lake  out  of  which  flows  the  river 
Des^oadero.  It  is  51  miles  from  La  Paz,  and 
174  from  Arequipa,  in  lat.  17^  33^  s. 

Machaca,  another  settlement  of  this  name, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Andres,  in  the 
same  province  and  kingdom  as  the  former. 

Machaca,  another,  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom,  with  the  dedk^tory  title  of  Santiago. 

Machaca,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor« 
regimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Hacas, 

MACHACAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince ahd  corregimiento  of  Paria  in  Peru;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Toledo. 

MACHAeAMARCA,  another  settlement,  in  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  the 
same  kingdom. 

MACHACHE,alarge  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  in  the  corregimiento  of  the  district  of  Las 
Cinco  Leguas  de  la  Capital.  It  is  of  a  cold  tempera- 
ture ;  situate  in  a  beautiful  llanura^  abounding  in  ex- 
cellent pastures.  It  has  some  celebrated  baths  of  hot 
medicinal  waters ;  and  there  is  celebrated  here  a 
weekly  &ir,  at  which  there  is  a  jrreat  meeting  of 
trading  people,  who  come  from  Quito  as  well  as 
the  immediate  settlements,  namely  Aloa  and  Aloasi* 
It  is  18  miles  to  the  8.  of  -Quito,  in  lat.  SCK  ^ • 

MACHAHUAI,  a  settlement  of  the  proviaee 
and  corregimienio  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in 
Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  V iraco. 

MACHAI,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  which  runs  5.  between  the  rivers  Verde 
and  Mapoto,  and  enters  by  the  n.  side  into  the  Pas- 
taza,  in  lat.  P  87'  s. 

MACHALA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Sivernment  of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of 
uito,  and  of  the  district  of  La .  Puna.  It  is 
situate  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil  to 
the  s.  of  the  river  or  salt-lake  of  its  name,  .  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  cacao  grown  upon  its  estates ; 
the  which  is  esteemed  as  being  of  the  best  flavour 
and  quality  of  any  in  the  province.  It  is  60  miles 
from  its  capital,  and  in  lat  S^  1 F  s.  Hn  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  ^reat  numbers  of  mangles,  Or  man- 
grove-trees, \vhose  spreading  branches  and  thick 
trunks  cover  all  the  plains ;  whicli  lyin^  low  are 
frequently  overflown.  This  tree  divides  itself 
into  very  knotty  and  distorted  branches,  and  from 
each  knot  a  multitude  of  others  germinate,  form** 
ing  an  impenetrable  thicket.    The  wood  of  the 
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mangroTe-tree  is  so  heavy  as  u>  >'.  ^  i*'  wat''%  and 
when  used  in  ships,  &c.  is  fou.i  ry  duraUe 
bein^  subject  neither  to  split  or  ro  .  The  India:)! 
of  this  junsdictipn  pay  their  annual  tribute  id  the 
wood  of  the  mangrove-tree.] 

Macuala,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  tbb 
province. 

Machala,  a  river  of  the  same  provioce,  which 
runs  a)»  and  empties  itself  iato  the  gulf  of  Guaya- 
quil. 

Macqala,  a  bay  of  the  same  province  aid 
governrnent. 

MACH ANGARA,  a  riyer  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises  from  various  siieuu 
which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  of  Pichinche 
and  Panecillo,  passes  through  the  suburb  of  (he 
city,  where  there  is  a  beautuul  stone  bridge,  and 
enters  the  river  Tumbaoo  on  the  9.  side,  ia  lat. 
10'  s. 

MACHAPUNGA,  a  small  river  of  theproriioe 
aiid  colony  of  N.  Cardina,  in  tlie  distnctaodji- 
risdiction  of  Hyde.  It  runs  n.  o.  and  enten  the 
Paraticoe. 

MACHETA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  aid 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  NuevoRejnode 
Qraiwda;  situate  in  the  valley  of  Tenst.  It  is  of 
a  miU  temperature,  and  produces  fraits  both  of  a 
hot  and  cold  climaje ;  such  as  wheat,  hariej, 
VMcos,  plantains,  maize,  sugar  canes,  indigo,  fe. 
In  its  district  is  a  chapel,  wnich  b,  as  it  vav,  a 
chapel  of  ease.  It  contains  100  housekeepenaod 
Tery  few  Indians,  and  is  12  leagues  to  the  te.  of 
Tui\ja,  and  the  same  to  the  fs .  e.  of  Santa  Fe. 

MACHIANA,  an  isdaad  of  the  river  MaiaioD, 
or  of  Las  Amazonas;  situate  at  its  month  or  es« 
trance,  to  the  e.  of  La  Gaviana,  from  whence  it  ii 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  or  biaock  of  (Jut 
river  ;  also  to  the  it.  of  the  large  island  Joanesor 
Maraio.  Its  territory  u  very  tow,  and  subject  lo 
inundations.  It  lies  under  the  equinoctisl  lioet 
and  belongs  to  the  province  and  a^pUimiif'd 
PaF&. 

[MACHIAS,  a  port  of  entry,  post-town,  aod 
seat  of  justice,  in  Washington  county,  district  of 
Maine ;  situated  on  a  bay  of  its  own  oum,  V^ 
miles  s.  w.  ol  Passamaquoddy,  6S  c.  by  it.  of  Pe- 
nobscot, and  147  n.  e.  of  Portland,  in  lat.  44''48'a. 
and  long.  67^  17'  w.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  aod 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  to  Boston  and  tiie 
Wert  Indies  in  fish,  lumber,  &e»  it  is  contem- 
plated i0  establish  a  regidar  post  between  this  tovi 
and  (ialifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  name  of  tke 
town  is  altered  from  ^e  Indian  name  MiecbisNi» 
given  to  the  fiver  in  the  oldest  aaaM.    It  is  S89 
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miles  ti.  e.  of  Boston,  and  about  300  by  water. 
Eaxly  attempts  were  made  to  settle  here,  but  the 
first  permanoit  settlement  was  made  in  176S,  by 
15  persons  of  both  sexes  from  Scarborough,  irt 
Cumberland  county ;  and  in  1784  the  town  was  in- 
porporaied.  The  chief  settlements  are  at  the  e. 
and f0.  falls,  and  at  Middle  river.  Machias  river, 
lifter  running  a  ft.  course,  six  miles  distance  from 
Cross  island,  (which  forms  its  entrance),  separates 
at  a  place  called  the  Rim  ;  one  branch  td^ing  a 
«•  e.  direction,  runs  S|  miles,  with  a  width  of  SO 
rods  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  where  are  two  douUe 
saw-mills  and  one  grist-mill.  The  main  branch 
runs  a  n.  w.  course  nearly  three  miles,  and  is  70 
rods  wide,  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  where  are  two 
double  and  single  saw*roills,  and  two  grist-mills. 
«— The  chief  settlement  is  at  West  falls,  the 
county  courts  being  hdd  and  the  gaol  erected 
there.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  takes  its 
eourse  to  these  fidls,  which,  though  crooked  and 
Barrow,  admits  vessels  of  burthen  to  load  at  the 
wharfs  within  50  rods  of  the  mills.  This  advan- 
tage no  other  part  of  the  town  can  enjoy.  The 
entrance  of  Machias  river  is  in  lat.  44^40'fr. 
liong.  67^  19'  w.  The  town  is  divided  into  four 
distncts  for  the  support  of  schools ;  and  into  two 
fior  the  convenience  of  public  worship.  In  179S, 
Washington  academy  was  established  here.  The 
general  court  incorporated  a  number  of  gentlemen 
as  trustees,  and  gave  for  its  support  a  township  of 
l^d.  in  1790,  the  town  contained  818  inhabitants. 
Since  that  time  its  population  has  rapidly  increased. 
The  exports  of  Machias  consist  principally  of 
lumber,  viz.  boards,  shingles,  clapboards,  laths, 
and  various  kinds  of  hewed  timber.  The  cod- 
fishery  might  be  carried  on  to  advantage,  though 
it  has  been  greatly  neglected.  In  1793,  between 
70  and  80  tons  were  employed  in  the  fishery ;  and 
not  above  500  quintals  were  exported.  The  miil- 
saws,  of  which  there  are  17,  cut  on  an  average 
three  million  feet  of  boards  annually.  A  great 
proportion  of  timber  is  usually  shipped  in  British 
vessels.  The  total  amount  of  exports  annually 
exceeds  15,000  dollars.  From  Machias  bay  to  the 
mouth  of  St.  Croix,  there  are  a  great  many  fine 
islands;  but  tlie  navigation  is  generally  without 
these,  in  the  open  sea.  In  the  year  1704,  when 
Colonel  Church  made  an*  attack  on  the  French 

?lantation  on  the  river  Schoodick,  he  found  one 
»uttereUe,  a  French  nobleman,  on  one  of  these 
islands,  and  removed  him.  The  island  still  retains 
his  name.] 

MACHIGASTA,  a  settlement  of  ihe  province 
and  ^vcrnment  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  situate  oa 
the  snore  of  the  lake  and  river  of  Andalgahu 
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MACHIGONIS,  a  river  bf  the  ttland  of  New 
fi>undland,  in  N.  America.  It  runs  n.  e.  in  the 
5.  part,  and  enters  the  sea  in  Blanche  bay. 

MACHIMETON,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Louisiana  in  N. 
America ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  theter«* 
ritory  of  the  W.  Scoux  Indians. 

MACHUPO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  near  the  town  of  La  Trinidad,  runsn.  for  many 
leagues,  with  the  name  of  Zanjon  the  Second,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another,  and  enters  the  Ubay. 

MACINGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada  ;  situate  in  the  country  and  territory  . 
of  the  Taironas  Indians. 

[MAC-INTOSH,  a  new  county  in  the  lower 
district  of  Georgia,  between  Liberty  and  Glynn 
counties,  on  the  Alatamaha  river.] 

[MAC.K£NZI£'s  River,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of 
N.  America,  rises  in  Slave  lake,  runs  a  A.  n.  w. 
course,  and  receives  a  number  of  large  rivers,  many 
of  which  are  250  yards  wide,  and  some  are  18  fa- 
thoms deep  at  the  influx.  It  empties  into  the  N. 
sea,  at  Whale  island,  in  lat.  69°  IV,  between  long. 
I3(f  and  135''  w.  after  a  course  of  780  miles  from 
Slave  lake.  It  has  its  name  from  Mr.  M^Kenzie, 
who  ascended  this  river  in  the  summer  of  1789. 

He  erected  a  post  with  his  name  engraven  on  if, 
oa  Whale  island,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river.  He 
saw  there  a  number  of  men  and  canoes,  also  a  num* 
ber  of  animals  resembling  pieces  of  ice,  supposed 
by  him  to  be  whales ;  probably  sea-horses,  des* 
cribed  by  Captain  Cook.  The  tide  was  observed 
to  rise  16  or  18  inches.  In  some  places  the  cur* 
rent  of  the  river  makes  a  hissing  noise  like  a  boiU 
ing  pot.  It  passes  through  the  Stoney  mountains, 
and  has  great  part  of  that  range  on  the  w.  side. 
The  Indian  nations,  inhabiting  the  w.  side  from 
the  Slave  lake,  are  the  Strongbow  Mountain  and 
Hare  Indians  ;  those  on  the  e.  side,  the  Beaver, 
Inland,  Nathana,  and  Quarrelers  Indians.  No 
discoveries  w.  of  this  river  have  been  nuide  br 
land.i 

MaCOBAI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
county  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mayorunas  Indians,  runs  it.  and  soon,  enters 
the  Marafion,  on  the  side  of  the  lake  Huarare. 

[MACOKETH  or  Macocketm  River,  Great, 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  n.  tp. 
in  lat.  40"  55'  n.  Little  Macocketh  falls  through 
thee,  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about^  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Great  Macocketh,  and  opposite  to  the 
old  lead  mine.1 

MACOLLA,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  prO"* 
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rince  and  ^orernmefft  of  Yeneznela,  and  Nuevo 
Rejno  de  Granada.  It  is  in  the  peninsula  of  Pa« 
raguana,  opposite  cape  San  Roman. 

MACOMITE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  runs  towards  then,  to  the  e.  of  the 
capital,  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  cape  or 
point  of  Guiraca  to  the  w.  and  that  of  Ceneguaga 
to  tlie  e,  forming  a  small  bay,  in  lat.  1 1**  20'  ii. 

[MACOPIN,  a  small  river  which  empties  into 
the  Illiijois,  from  the  s.  f.  II  miles  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi; is  20  yards  wide,  and  navigable  nine 
miles  to  the  hills.  The  shore  is  low  on  both  sides, 
clad  with  paccan,  maple,  ash,  button  wood,  &c. 
The  land  abounds  with  timber,  and  is  covered 
wrtfii  liiflrn  weeds  I 

MACORIZ,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  e.  head, 
near  the  town  of  Bayaguana,  runs  s.  s.  w,  and  en- 
ters'the  sea  between  the  point  of  Caicedo  and  the 
river  Seco. 

MACOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  mountains  and 
woods  of.Fosca;  bounded  by  the  nation  of  Los 
Guapis  to  the  w,  being  divided  by  the  river  Papa- 
mene.  Some  of  these  Indians  were  reduced  to  a 
settlement  or  town  in  1702. 

M  ACOUBA,  a  large  settlement  and  parish  of 
the  French,  in  the  island  of  Martinique.  It  is  a 
curacy  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo,  de- 
dicated to  Santa  Ana.  Its  territory  is  extremely 
fertile  in  sugar  canes,  tobacco,  cacaoj  indigo,  and 
other  vegetable  productions.  It  has  to  toe  s.  a 
small  river,  which  fertilizes  its  district;  and  it 
lies  upon  the  coast.  Its  population  exceeds  1000 
souls ;  the  greater  part  of  wnom  are  Negroes  em- 
ployed in  making  sugar,  the  principal  branch  of 
its  commerce ;  as  also  tobacco,  which  takes  the 
name  of  the  settlement,  and  is  an  aromatic  compo- 
sition much  esteemed  throughout  all  Europe.  The 
Father  Labat,  author  of  the  voyage  to  the  Antil- 
les, written  in  French,  was  curate  of  this  settle- 
ment.    It  is  in  lat.  14°  32' II. 

MACOURIA,  a  small  rtver  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  French. 

MACOYA,  a  province  of  Florida  in  N.  Ame- 
rica, in  the  time  of  the  gentilism  of  the  Indians. 

MACTALLANCOCHA,  a  lake  of  the  province 
and  corregi'miento  of  Alausi  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Tiolo- 
ma  ;  and  near  it  are  other  lakes,  called  Pichavi- 
nac  and  Cuvilln,  all  of  which  communicate  and 
form  the  river  Ozogoche  or  De  las  Cevadas.  It  is 
iu  lat.  2°  17'  s. 
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MACUACUARI,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese* 
It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Maranoo  at  its 
mouth. 

MACUCAGUI,  a  village  and  seUlemeot  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  captmmhip  of 
Pernambuco  in  Brazil ;  situate  near  the  coast. 

MACUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  company  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
//(txiros  of  Casanare  and  Meta,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
the  last  of  the  above  names.  It  is  at  present  under 
the  charge  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo. 

Macuco,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captcdmkip 
of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil. 

MACUILACATLAN,  a  settlement  of  Indians, 
of  the  Totonaque  nation,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It 
was  left  by  the  lord  of  those  Indians,  who  was 
called  Zatontan,  at  his  death,  to  one  of  his  three 
sons,  named  Ichcatzinteuhtli,  and  stood  at  a 
leaguers  distance  from  the  settlement  now  called 
A.huacBtlfin 

MACULITLANGU£SCO,  a  settlement  of  the 
bead  settlement  and  ctkaldia  mwor  of  Teocniko 
in  Nueva  Es|)ana.  It  contains  dS  families  of  In- 
dians, who  cultivate  nothing  but  cochineal,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  maize  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence. 

MACUILZACHIL,  a  settlement  and  bead 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaUia  mauar  o( 
Teutitlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  130  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  lies  somewhat  more  than  a 
league  to  the  s.  of  its  capital. 

MACUL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  gorem- 
ment  of  Guayaquil,  in  the  district  of  Daule,  and 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  washes  the  territory  of 
Baba,  and  enters  the  river  of  this  name  on  the  w, 
side,  in  lat.  \%f5V  s. 

[MACUNGY,  a  township  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania] 

MACUONA,  Cano  dg,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Orinoco,  one  of  those  which  form  the  islands  and 
roouth<$  which  it  has  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 

MACURAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona  and  government  of  Cumani ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Arivi,  and  of  that  of  its 
name,  at  the  mouth  by  which  this  enters  the  former 
river. 

MACURI,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Domii^, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  coast,  runs 
n.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  port  of  Santiago 
and  the  bay  of  Balsamo. 

Macuri,  a  point  of  land  of  the  same  island  and 
coast. 

MACURISES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
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Yernmrnt  of  Yucat&n.  It  runs  into  the  sea  in 
the^uir  of  Honduras,  near  to  that  of  Trinnfo  de 
la  Cruz.  It  is  large  and  navigable  for  middling 
sized  vessels. 

MACURO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  company  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los 
Llanos,  of  the  Nuevo  Key  no  de  Granada.  It  is  a 
large  town,  and  its  inhabitants  are  numerous.  The 
temperature  is  hot,  and  it  abounds  in  fruifs,  and  is 
situate  near  the  river  Cravo.  The  natives  extract 
from  some  trees,  called  cartme^  and  which  ^row 
upon  the  mountains,  a  kind  of  resin  or  oil,  which 
is  an  antidote  for  curing  wounds  and  the  itch  ;  the 
same  being  also  a  purgative,  and  likewise  acting 
as  a  Tomit,  three  spoons-full  being  taken  fasting' 
and  then  some  warm  water,  when  it  operates  both 
by  stool  and  vomit  until  the  patient  shall  take  cold 
water  to  put  a  stop  to  its  ef&cts.  Here  is  also 
found  a  kind  of  yellow  wood,  which  is  called 
nassafrasy  of  a  fine  smell  and  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  a  special  antidote  against  the  dropsy, 
a  disease  which  is  very  common  in  these  provinces. 
In  the  woods  are  also  found  the  balsam  of  co- 
pal, and  another  called  animc^  the  herb  escom* 
xoneray  (viper-root),  also  a  reed  called  Colorado^ 
and  the  agras^  which,  when  a  piece  of  it  is  cut  off, 
and  one  end  bloivn  through,  aistils  from  the  other 
end  a  quantity  of  water  of  a  singular  virtue,  as  has 
been  experienced,  against  the  infirmities  of  the 
eyes,  destroying  dimness,  cataracts,  &c. 

MACUSANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Carabaya  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Ayapata. 

MACUSTEPETLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcalMa  mayor  of 
Huejtttia  in  Nueva  Espana ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  the  same.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  tempe- 
rature, contains  43  families  of  Indians,  who  culti- 
vate maguey  trees,  from  whence  they  extract 
pti/ftre  and  honey,  which  is  the  commerce  of  this 

1>lace  as  well  as  of  that  of  La  Panocha.  It  is  six 
eaoiies  s,  of  its  capital. 

MACUTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Caracas  or  Venezuela,  in  the  Nuevo 
Keyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  e.  of  the  go- 
▼emment  of  La  Guaira. 

[MAD,  a  river,  called  also  Pickawa  Fork,  a 
rapid  branch  of  the  ^eat  Miami,  having  a  s.  w. 
course.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream,  passing  through 
a  pleasant  level  country  of  the  greatest  fertility.] 

fMADAME  Isle  forms  the  n.  e.  side  of  the  gut 
of  Canso,  as  you  enter  from  the  s.  e.  and  is  oppo- 
site to  the  e.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia.    The  w. 
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Eoint  of  the  island  lies  14  miles  5.  of  St.  Peter's 
arbour,   in  Cape  Breton  island.     The  isles  Def 
Madame  are  dependent  on  Cape  Breton  island.] 

[MADBURY,  a  township  in  Strafford  county, 
New  Hampshire,  situated  between  Dover  and 
Durham,  about  10  miles  n.w.  of  Portsmouth.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1755,  and  has  592  inhabi- 
tantsj 

[MADDISON,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  adjoin- 
ing Fayette,  Clarke,  Lincoln,  and  Mercer^s  coun- 
ties.    Chief  town,  Milford.] 

[Madoison,  a  small  town  of  Amherst  county, 
Virginia ;  situated  on  the  n.  side  of  James's  river, 
opposite  Lynchburgh.  It  lies  83  miles  w.  by  n. 
ofKichmond.] 

[Maddison's  Cave,  the  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated cave  in  Virginia ;  situated  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  Blue  ridge.  It  is  in  a  hill  of  about  200  feet 
perpendicular  height,  the  ascent  of  which  on  one 
side  is  so  steep,  that  you  may  pitch  a  biscyit  from 
its  summit  into  the  river  which  washes  its  base. 
The  entrance  of  the  cave  is  in  this  side,  about  twon 
thirds  of  the  way  up«  It  extends  into  the  earth 
about  900  feet,  branching  into  subordinate  caverns, 
sometimes  ascending  a  little,  but  more  generally 
descending,  and  at  length  terminates  in  two  dif- 
ferent places,  at  basons  of  water  of  unknown  ex- 
tent, and  which  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  water  of  tne  river.  The  vault  of  this 
cave  is  of  solid  lime-stone,  from  ^  to  40  or  50  feet 
high,  through  which  water  is  continually  exudat- 
ing.  This  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  cave 
has  incrusted  them  over  in  the  form  of  elegant 
drapery ;  and  dripping  from  the  top  of  the  vault, 
generates  on  that,  and  on  the  base  below,  stalac- 
tites of  a  conical  form,  some  of  which  have  met 
and  formed  large  massy  columns.] 

MAD£LAINE,  or  Maodalena,  some  islands 
of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
They  are  nine,  and  on  them  the  French  are  accus- 
tomed to  kill  the  manati  or  sea-cows* 

MADERA,  a  large,  abundant,  and  navigable 
river  of  PerjU.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Uhu- 
quisaca  of  the  province  of  Charcas ;  it  runs  an  e. 
course  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  with  the  names 
of  La  Plata,  Chuquisaca,  Cachimayo,  and  Gua- 
pay  ;  and  turns  its  course  n,  to  enter  the  Maranon 
or  Amazon,  with  the  name  of  La  Madera,  (or 
Wood),  on  account  of  the  vast  quantities  it  car- 
ries down  with  its  current,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  those  which  enter  the  aforesaid  river.  The 
Indians  call  it  Cuyari  or  Cayari,  and  thej^  affirm 
that  by  it  is  the  shortest  passage  to  the  provinces  of 
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Peru  bpr  the  Marafion  or  Amaion.  It  has  indeed 
been  visited  by  some  Portnj^uese,  in  1741,  as  for 
as  lat.  VBP  s.  near  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 
From  this  river  the  Portuguese  know  the  Maranon 
bjthe  name  of  Amazonas,  and  up  to  it,  by  the 
name  of  Solimoes.  According  to  the  geographer 
Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  it  keeps  the  name  of  Ma- 
dera only  from  the  junction  of  the  Marmor^ 
Grande  and  the  Itenes,  until  where  it  runs  into 
the  Marafton  or  Amazon.  In  the  woods  imme- 
diately upon  its  banks  are  great  quantities  of  wild 
eacao  trees ;  and  here  dweU  various  nations  of  in- 
fidellndiails,  namely,  the Chiquitos,  Tapagazns, 
Avftcaries,  Curanaris,  Guarinumas,  Agazos,  and 
some  Tupinambos.  This  river  abounds  in  exqui- 
site fish,  especially-  in  sea-cows ;  and  on  its  shores 
are  found  tortoises  and  alligators.  It  enters,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  into  the  MaraAon  or 
Ama^on^  by  the  ».  sick,  in  about  3P  84'  18*  s. 
latitude. 

Madbra,  a  femall  island  close  to  the  n.  coast 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the  island 
of  Crisin  and  the  mountain  Cristi. 

MADOCTEG,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia  in  N.  America ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  San  Juan.  The  £nglisfa  have 
an  establishment  for  their  commerce,  and  a  fort  for 
its  defence. 

[MADRE  DE  Dios,  Port.  See  Christiana, 
St.  also  Resolution  Bfty.j 

[Madre  de  Pofa,  a  town  and  convent  of 
Tierra  Firme  in  S.  America ;  situated  on  the  river 
Grande  or  Magdalena.  The  pilgrims'in  S.  Ame- 
rica respect  this  religious  foundation  with  zeal, 
and  resort  to  it  in  great  numbers ;  many  miracles 
being  said  to  have  been  wronght  here  by  the  Holv 
Yirgm,  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  fleets  and  their 
sailors,  who  are  therefore  very  liberal  in  their  do- 
nations at  her  shrine.  It  lies  54  miles  e.  of  Carta- 
gena.] 

Madre  Gorda,  a  point  oJF  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Nicaragua,  aod 
zingdom  (^  Guatemala,  opposite  the  rearl  and 
Mnsqneto  isles. 

[MADRID.    See  New  Madrid.] 

MADRIGAL,  or  Chapamchica,  a  cky  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Popay&n  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  to  the  j.  of  the  ter- 
ritory formerly  inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the 
Abades  Indians.  It  is  in  a  tra^gj^  rough,  and 
barren  spot,  and  produces  nothing  but  maize,  of 
which,  however,  two  very  abandant  crops  are  ga- 
Ihered  yearly.  It  has  some  gold  mines  in  its  dis- 
trict, which  are  scarcely  worked,  owing  to  the 
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poverty  of  the  neighbourhood ;  in  short,  it  ap- 
pears rather  like  a  miserable  village  than  a  city, 
this  name  being  but  ill  suited  to  it.  It  is351eagua 
almost  f.  of  Popay&n. 

Madrigal,  a  settlement  of  the  prorince  and 
correffimento  of  Coliahuas  in  Peru. 

MAESTRA,  River  of  the,  ia  the  province  aod 
ffovernment  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tiena 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  (he  i.  and 
enters  the  sea  opposite  the  isles  of  Rey  or  De  ks 
Perlas. 

MAGALLANES,  Estrecho  de,  a  chaiuMi 
or  celebrated  pass  which  communicates  the  N. 
and  S.  seas,  formed  by  the  extremity  of  the  coo- 
tinent  of  America,  and  the  island  called  Tiena 
del  Fuego.  It  was  discovered  by  Fernando  de 
Magalianes,  a  Portuguese,  in  15S0,  who  fave  it  his 
name ;  but  others  call  it  the  strait  of  All  Saints. 
Its  length  from  c.  to  f&.  is  1 10  leagues,  and  its 
width  at  its  broadest  part  iSiOne.  It  is  very  dun 
gerous  to  pass,  on  account  of  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rents, as  well  as  of  its  rocks  and  sand^banks^  sod 
from  the  high  winds  which  prevail.  That  part  of 
the  continent  which  is  considered  the  a.  is  calial 
the  coast  of  the  Pataqokiakb,  (Patl^oaca),  under 
which  article  we  shall  say  every  thing  that  lehtei 
thereto ;  and  in  the  w.  part  of  the  coast  are  inna« 
meraUe  small  islands,  inhabited  l^  some  few  bar* 
barians.  In  1579,  the  Admiral  Pedro  Sanrueoto 
de  6amboa  founded,  by  ordei:  of  PbiliDl/*  ^<» 
towns  in  this  strait,  the  one  bei  ng  callea  Nombre 
de  Dios  and  the  other  Fitipolis ;  Don  Fnocisco 
de  Toledo  tlien  being  riceroy  of  Peru,  and  aho  the 
same  person  who  sent  the  admiral  upon  this  com* 
mission :  but  the  colonists  and  fimnden  perished 
through  want,  and  the  [4ace  has  since  that  period 
been  called  Port  of  Hunger.  The  English  and  aB 
other  nations  frequented  this  pass  before  thai  die; 
disoovered.the  strait  of  Maire,  a  much  shorter  and 
safer  passage;  it  was  then  cottrely  abandoned. 
Its  e.  mouth' or  entrance  is  in  kt.  52^  39  «.  and  the 
w.  month  in  58^  4fy. 

[The  temperature  of  these  straits  in  summer  Iibs 
been  wrongly  compared  by  Commodore  Byron 
with  the  climate  of  England  in  mtd-winter ;  the 
£rct  is,  thai  the  summers  are  agreeable,  and  tke 
winters  far  from  severe ;  and  the  floatioff  ish<^ 
of  ice  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  these  seas, 
particularly  in  die  summer,  are  driven  by  the  i* 
winds  bbwing  from  the  antarctic  regions.] 
Series  of  the  most  criebrated  Navigators  wbo  have 

passed  this  Strait. 

Fernando  Magalbnes,  a  Portuguese,  ia  ISSO* 

Garcia  de  Loaisa,  a  Spaniard,  ia  IfiSS* 
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Simon  dc  AIcosaTa,  a  Spaniard,  in  1355. 

Gutierre  Carayallo,  a  Portuguese,  in  1540. 

Ruiz  Lopez  de  Vallalobos,  a  Spaniard,  in  1549* 

Franci$  Drake,  an  Englishman,  in  1577. 

Pedro  Sarmteiito,  a  Spaniard,  in  1579. 

Diego  Florez  de  Valdes,  a  Spaniard,  in  1581. 

Thomas  Candish,  an  Englishman,  in  1587, 
1592. 

Richard  Hawkins,  an  Englishman,  in  1593. 

Simon  Cordero,  a  Fleming,  in  1599. 

Oliver  Noort,  a  Dutchman,  in  1599. 

Geoge  Spilberg,  a  Dutchman,  in  1615. 

Barmomi  and  Gonzalo  Nodal,  Spaniards,  in 
1618. 

John  Bfoore,  a  Dutchman,  in  1619* 

Jacob  Heremite,  in  1670. 

Charles  Hcnnr  Clarke,  in  1670. 

MAGALLANICAS  Tierras,  a  large  and 
spacions  coaniry,  extending  from  ti.  to  s,  from 
the  Uanuras  of  Paraguay,  called  PaqQpa99  to  the 
Estrecho  de  Magalumes  or  straits  of  Magellan; 
washed  on.thee.  by  the  sea  of  Magellan,  and  to. 
by  the  Pacific  It  is  inhabited  by  some  barbfurous 
nations  of  Indians  but  little  known,  amongst  whom 
are  the  Patagooes  or  Tirumencos,  of  a  prodigious 
statQfe  and  well-  formed ;  the  Cesarea  to  the  e.  «f 
the  source  of  the  river  of  Santo  Domingo ;  the 
Poyas  and  the  Puelches^  bordering.upon  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  and  bemg  divided  from  the  same 
by  the  river  Sur  Fondo,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  in  hit.  44^  38'  s.  aad  serves 
as  the  s.  boundary  of  Chiloe.  The  territory  of  the 
e.  coast  is  low,  barren,  and  desert ;  and  tofuvards  the 
5.  upon  the  strait,  it  is  lofty  and  full  of  woods  and 
mountains  coverad  with  snow,  where  the  great 
chain  of  the  cordUiera  of  the  Andes  teouinaies. 
These  woods  and  mountains  abound  in  tigers, 
wolves,  snakes,  monkQrs  of  dtfieiat  kinds,  par- 
rots, and  other  birds  of  moat  beautiiul  phinage. 
The  interior  of  this  vast  continent  is  entirely  un- 
known to  European  nations.  The  Father  Nicolas 
Maacardi,  of  theoompany  of  Jesuits  in  tbeprovince 
of  Chile,  was  the  first  missionary  who  passed  through 
Chilo6,  and  preached  the  gospel  to  those  bariMk 
lians,  xeoeiving  at  their  Iuims  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. The  climate  towards  the  s%  b  very  cold, 
and  in  th^  Pampas  to  the  n.  very  boL  The  Chi- 
lenoB  <»iisider  ih\s  territory  as  part  of  their  king- 
dom. The  Father  Manuel  Garda,  missionary  of 
the  extinguished  company,  ta  the  first  who  in  his 
map,  dated  April  1746,  gave  an  account  of  tlie 
customs  of  these  barburians,  wbo  are  generally 
called  serranos^  although  they  are  divided  iniotwo 
tribes  with  the  names  of  PnelobiSa  and  Tuelch^ : 
these  laat  are  known  at  Bnenos  Ayres  by  the  name 
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of  Magdakiiistaa ;  since  at  onetime,  when  a  famino 
happened,  they  came  as  far  up  the  country  as  to 
the  settlement  called  Magdalena :  the  others  are 
called  Pampas  Matanzeros,  they  having,  from  the 
same  cause,  settled  themselves  near  the  settlement 
of  Matanza,  not  far  from  Buenos  Ayres,  All  these 
Indians  are  like  those  of  the  other  s,  settlements, 
fickle,  inconstant,  and  irresolute;  few,  howeveri 
exceed  them  in  fierceness  aad  arrogance^  and  none 
in  the  miserable  state  in  which  they  live,  or  in  the 
poverty  consequent  upon  their  ^loth ;  although 
some  indeed  have  settled  near  the  Spanish  townS| 
and  £et  their  livelihold  by  industry.  Those  who 
inhabit  the  mountains^  although  the  cold  there  if 
intense,  prefer  going  naked  to  the  trouble  of  raak* 
ing  themselves  garments,  if  perokiuice  they  may 
not  buy  some  of  the  Aucaes,  a  people  who  breed 
cattle,  and  make  these  articles  of  their  fleeces. 
They  sow  wheat,  and  grinding  it  between  two 
atones,  make  little  cakes.  They  have  copper  and 
other  metals,  which  they  found  to  make  spoona 
mid  other  utensils,  though  these  are  very  scarce. 
They  do  not  kill  their  cattle  to  eat,  butwbeu 
hno^y  they  bleed  them  and  drink  their  blood. 
Their  common  food  is  the  flesh  of  asses,  (oxe^ 
-ostriches,  and  guanaces*  Those  who  are  in  com^ 
meroewith  the  Spaniards  have  learnt  to  game; 
and  so  great  is  the  influence  of  this  vicious  passion 
upon  Uiem,  that  they  will  sometimes  continue 
playing  whole  aiffhta  and  days  without  sleep. 
Tbey  are  eairemeiy  usurious  in  their  contracta, 
and  whatever  the  Spaniards  may  ofier,  tb^y  are 
sure  to  exact  something  more :  they  will  ^o  many 
lei^es  for  a  trifle:  they  buy  to  «eU  i^i^ain,  and 
tfaar  good  faith  is  on  a  par  wkh  that  of  highway 
robbers :  they  are  subject  to  the  most  ab^ct  vices, 
and  are  void  of  all  natural  sbaiae  or  modesty^ 
Tbey  are  not  withmit  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Beings 
and  in  their  idbms  they  have  words  for  expressing 
Bim,  but  they  arc  not  kaown  to  ofler  bim  any  kind 
of  adoration,  althotigh  it  waa  asserted  by  a  Spa- 
niard, who  liad  Hvm  for  some  time  a  captive 
.amongst  them,  and  who  lokl  the  same  to  the  Fa^ 
tber  Garcia  before  mentioned,  that  ke  bad  always 
heard  them  mention  his  (the  Supreme  Beios's) 
name  with  veneration.  There  are  suspicions  wait 
the  Aucaes  adore  the  sun,  since,  when  tbey  catch 
any  animal  in  tbe  chase,  they  tlnrow^up  the  blood 
towards  this  luminary ;  the  women  also,  when  they 
have  brought  forth,  immedtalely  psQseitt  their 
children  to  the  moon  as  an  offering,  and  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  they  owe  them  t»  ber  libe- 
rality, or  perhaps  that  she  may  pour  down  ber 
salutary  influeaee  upon  them.  Tbey  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  soul,  and  when  any  ono 
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the  old  women  collect  together  in  their  cabins,  and 
sitting  down,  make  lamentable  plaints,  to  which 
the  relatives  answer  in  the  same  tone ;  after  some 
days  the  body  is  carried  out  to  be  buried,  together 
with  all  the  articles  that  were  used  by  the  person 
when  living,  taking  great  care  not  to  leave  any 
thing  that  may  cause  a  remembrance,  burning  even 
the  cabin  in  which  he  lived,  and  arguing  it  as  one 
of  the  most  unfavourable  omens  should  they  hap- 
pen to  dream  of  him.     They  are  full  of  supersti- 
tion and  witchcrafts,  and  to  this  the  women  are 
particularly  given,  although  all  prize  themselves 
much  upon  having  frequent  communication  with 
the  devil.     Marriage  is  contracted  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  wife,  and  a  man,  when  he  does  not  agree 
with  one,  remedies  the  evil  by  buying  another ; 
but  the  caciques  and  the  rich  alone  are  able  to 
buy  the  number  they  wish  for.     When  any  one 
dies    without  children  the  brother    marries   the 
widow  ;  and  if  the  wife  dies,  the  vacancy  is  filled 
np  in  the  same  way  by  her  sister,  should  she  hav« 
any,  and  provided  she  be  a  widow.     The  love 
which  the  fathers  and  mothers  bear  towards  their 
children  is  most  extravagant ;  they  never  chastise 
or  reprehend  them,    even  though  these  should 
manifest  the  greatest  insolence,  or,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment of  passion,  strike  them :  on  the  contrary, 
should  such  a  case  occur,  they,  the  parents,  im- 
mediately make  what  they  style  a  feast  of  recon- 
ciliation.   The  father  sp<»dLs  to  the  son  with  the 
highest  respect  and  in  the  plural  number ;  the  son, 
with  the  greatest  indignity  to  the  fisither,  and  in  the 
singular.    These  being  their  habits,  there  was  no 
end  to  the  disorders  which  arose  amongst  them, 
and  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to  the  faith,  in  pro- 
portion, declined ;  but  in  1739,  four  chiefc  arrived 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  requesting  of  the  colonel  Don 
Juan  de  San  Martb,  that  some  of  the  Jesuits  might 
be  sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  faith : 
accordingly,  advice  being  sent  to  the  governor 
Don  Miguel  Salcedo,  this  person  wrote  to  the  fa- 
ther Lucas  Machoni,  then  provincial,  who  taking 
occasion  of  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself, 
sent  to  the  fathers  Matias,  Strobl,  and  Manuel  Qui- 
rini,  who  ofiered  themselves  voluntarily,  and  la- 
boured with  much  success  in  the  redaction  of  these 

infidels. 

Catalogue  of  the  barbarous  Nations  and  principal 
Parts  of  the  Tierra  Magallanica. 
Barbarous  NaUms.       Pucches, 
Csares,  Tirumentos. 

Chunianis,  (^iiifs. 

Huillanes,  Nombre  de  Dios, 

Patagones,  Fihpolis. 

Poyas, 


Angra, 
Camarones, 
Corrientes, 
Gallego, 
De  los  Leones, 
De  Martin, 
De  los  Martires, 
Nuestra  Seftora, 
San  Julian, 
San  Lazaro, 
San  Matias^ 
Santa  Catarina, 

Santa  Cruz, 

De  Sardinas, 

De  los  Sauces. 

Promontories. 

Buen  Suceso, 

De  la  Victoria, 

Deseado, 

Froivard, 

Horn, 

Montmouth, 

San  Juan, 

San  Isidro, 

Santa  Elena, 

Once  mil  Virgines. 
Ports. 

Buen  Suceso, 

De  Leones, 

Deseado, 

Enrrico, 

De  la  Hambre, 

Manricio, 

Memniste, 

San  Ger6nimo, 


Sardinas, 

Shapenhams, 

Valentino. 

StraUs, 
De  Roche, 
Ma^allanes, 
Maire, 

Santa  Barbara, 
San  Isidro. 

Islands, 
Barneveldt, 
Buena  Justicia, 
Buena  Espenuiza, 
Chonos, 

De  los  Apostolesy 
De  los  E&tados, 
Dewaert, 
Diego  Ramirez, 
Diego  RodrigueS) 
Diego  Ruiz, 
Eremita, 
Evangelistaa, 
Falkland, 
Luis  el  Grande, 
Madre  de  Dios, 
Mai  uina,  (Malvioe), 
Maire, 
San  Martin, 
Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Catarina, 
Santa  Cruz, 
Showten, 
Sebald  or  VeeiU, 
Talba, 
Trinidad, 
York. 


San  Julian, 

Magallanicas,  a  port  of  the  land  in  the 
mountains  and  sierras  of  the  province  and  goyero- 
vernment  of  Sonora. 

MAGAZIN,  a  fort  which  belongs  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians,  on tkc 
border  of  the  great  tall  of  Niagara,  in  thcstraitwlieie 
the  lakes  Ontario  and  Osvego  communlcale. 

[MAGDALEN  Isles,  a  cluster  of  isles  n.  e.  « 
the  isle  of  St.  John's,  and  n.  w.  of  that  of  Cape 
Breton,  in  thegulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  situated  be- 
tween lat.  47°  13'  and  47°  42'  n.  and  ia  long.  61 
40'  w.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen. 
Sea-cows  used  to  frequent  them,  but  they  are  now 
become  scarce..  These  isles  have  been  fatalto 
many  vessels.  The  chief  of  them  are  the  Im 
Man,  Entry,  and  Romea  islands-  Seamen  wish  to 
make  them  in  fair  weather,  as  they  serve  them  to 
take  a  new    departure ;    but  in  (oggy  weather 
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Or  blowing   veatfaer  they   as   studiouslj    avoid 
Iheni.] 

MAGDALENA,  Grand  river  of  the,  one  of 
the  largest  in  S.  America,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  discovered  in  15^5,  bv  Rodrigo  Bas- 
tidas,  on  the  day  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  me- 
mory of  whom  he  gave  it  this  name.  Garcia  de 
Lerma  was  the  first  who  navigated  this  river,  in 
1531.  It  rises  in  the  province  of  Popay&n  from 
two  fountains,  "which  are  in  the  mountains  to  the 
w.  ofTiman^,  through  which  it  passes;  it  then 
traverses  and  irrigates  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Neiba,  and  follows  its  course  from  s.  to  n, 
running  upwards  of  300  leagues  before  it  enters 
the  sea,  and  first  receiving  the  waters  of  many 
other  rivers,  with  which  its  stream  becomes  much 
enlarged:  some  of  these  tributary  streams  are  of 
themselves  abundant  rivers,  and  sucli  arc  the 
Cauca,  Cesar  or  Pompatao,  Carari,  Macates,  De 
la  Miel,  Zarate,  and  others.  It  passes  through 
Honda,  Mompox,  Tencrife,  Tamalameque,  and 
other  settlements ;  and  is  navigable  from  its  mouth 
as  far  as  the  town  and  port  of  Honda,  the  same 
being  a  distance  of  160  leagues.  Its  shores  are 
covered  with  thick  woods,  m  which  dwell  some 
^barbarian  Indians,  who  are  ferocious  and  treache- 
rous. Here  also  breed  immense  tigers,  and  the 
river  swarms  with  an  incredible  multitude  of  alli- 
gators as  well  as  with  every  kind  offish.  By  this 
river  you  pass  to  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
and  on  it  is  brought  every  kind  of  merchandize, 
and  a  great  tra£Bc  carried  on  by  means  of  large 
flat-botU>med  boats,  -which  are  here  called  cAom- 
fanes;  but  the  navigation  is  rendered  exceedingly 
irksome,  not  only  on  account  of  the  heat,  but 
through  the  great  number  of  musquitoes  with  which 
this  river  is  infested.  At  its  entrance  into  the  sea 
it  forms  a  small  isle  or  rock,  which  is  desert,  and  is 
called  the  Isla  Verde.  The  waters  of  this  river  do 
not  embody  themselves  with  the  sea  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  SO  leagues;  and  as  far  as  this  they 
are  perfectly  pure  and  sweet  to  drink.  Its  mouth 
is  about  63  miles  to  the  n.  e.  of  Cartagena,  in  lat. 
ir2'». 

Magdalen  A,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corregimiento  of 
the  district  of  Las  Cinco  Le^uas  de  la  Capital. 

Magdalena,  another,  ot  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimicnto  of  lea  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  tbe  town  of  Pisco,  upon  which  it  lies  very 
close. 

Magdalena,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Gercado  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former. 
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Macidalibna,  another,  of  the  alcalUa  mayor  of 
Octup&n  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

Magdai.ena,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Nopaluca,  and  alcaUia  mayor  of 
Tepeaca,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  61  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  from  its  head 
settlement,  near  the  settlement  of  Tlacomilco. 

Magdalena,  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  tbe  alealdia  mayor  of  Chi- 
chicapa  in  the  same  kingdom,  and  of  tbe  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n.  It  is  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature, and  contains  115  families  of  Indians,  who 
live  by  cultivating  and  trading  in  cochineal  and 
seeds,     it  is  three  leagues  from  the  capital. . 

Magdalena,  anotucr,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Agualuico,  and  alealdia  mayor  of 
Izatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  Its  population  h 
great,  and  it  has  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of 
ban  Francisco.  Between  it  and  the  capital  is 
a  lake,  and  from  the  capital  it. is  distant  five 
leagues. 

MIagdalena,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Ixhuatlan,  and  alcald&a  mayor  of 
Cordoba,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  60  fit* 
milies  of  Indians,  and  is  eight  leagues  to  the  n.  n.  w* 
of  its  capital. 

Magdalena,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  TIacoluIa,  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Xalapa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  Two  leagues  to 
the  n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Magdalena,  another^  of  the  head  aettlement 
of  the  district  of  Amatlan,  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Zacatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  One  leagae  from 
lis  head  settlement. 

Magdalena,  another,  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimienio  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru;  an* 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  lalca. 

Magdalena,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimieftto  of  Caxamarca  in  the  same  king* 
dom  as  the  former ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  £a 
Asuncion. 

Magdalena,  another,  of  the  island  of  Cuba ;, 
situate  on  the  s.  coast. 

Magdalena,  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Topia,  and 
kingdom  ofNuevaVizcaya;  situate  in  the  middle 
of  the  sierra  of  that  name,  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Piastla. 

Magdalena,  another,  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
lupe, one  of  the  Antilles,  on  the  w.  coast,  and 
where  also  has  been  built  a  fort. 

Magdalena,  another,  of  the  province  and  o/^ 
eMia  mayor  of  Los  Zoques  in  the  kingdom  o£ 
Guatemala. 
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Magdalbna,  another,  of  the  province  and 
kin|i:dom  afore-mentioned. 

Magdalen  A,  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  hj  the  r^ulan  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  in 
the  province  of  California ;  situate  near  the  coast 
of  the  gulf,  and  in  the  most  interior  part  c^  the 
same. 

Maodalska,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
▼ernment  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
situate  in  the  country  of  the  Yuiquis  Indi* 
ans,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ubaj  or  La  Mag* 
dalena. 

Maodalgna,  a  city  of  Hispanola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, founded  by  the  commander  Nicolas  de 
Ovando,  its  governor,  in  1504,  55  leagues  from  its 
capital.  It  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  very  mean 
and  scanty  population. 

Maodalena,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vjprnment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  lat.  3SP5f&'^  and 
long.  57^  35' 40". 

Magdalena,  a  mountain  or  promontory  in  the 
Ulterior  of  Canada,  where  there  b  a  celebrated  iron- 
mine,  which  promises  great  advantage,  as  well 
from  the  good  quality  as  nom  the  abundanoe  of  this 
aetaL 

Maodalbna,  a  point  of  land  or  extremity  of 
the  «•  coast  in  tius  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  between 
the  ppittt  of  Caiaedo  and  the  bay  of  CSivallos. 

Magdai/rva,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  California 
or  Mar  Rozo  de  Cort&;  between  the  two  ports  of 
Aiio  Naevo  and  Del  Marques. 

Maodalbic A,  another,  a  large,  convenient,  and 
beautiful  bsij  on  the  coast  of  the  S«  sea,  aad  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Espaiia,  discoTered  by  Caplain 
Sebastian,  a  Biscayan,  in  1601,  who  first  gave 
k  the  name  of  Santiago,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  to  that  of  Magdalena ;  in  lat*  9SP. 

Magdalena,  an  island  of  the  Estiecho  Magal- 
hmes,  (straits  of  Magellan),  opposite  the  point  or 
cape  San  Silvestke ;  also  caUed  St.  George  or  De 
los  Leones. 

Magdalena,  a  channel  or  narrow  pass,  in  the 
same  straits  of  Magellan,  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Rupert  and  Lord  Harrington. 

Magdalena,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
Temment  of  Los  Texas  in  N.  America,  which  runs 
into  the  sea,  between  that  of  Las  Flores  and  the 
Mezicano. 

Magdalena,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
Tiace  and  government  of  Choc6,  and  district  of 
Raposo,  in  the  Nuevo  Revno  de  Granada.  It  runs 
into  the  S.  sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Gorgona. 

^Magdalena,  another  river,  of  the  province 
aikl  corregimkttto  of  Guamalies  in  Peru     h  luaa 
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e.  and  enters  the  Guallaga,  just  at  thebeginnii^of 
its  course. 

Magdalena,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia.  Ii 
runs  It.  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence. 

MAGDELAIN£,  or  Magdalena,  a  cape  of 
the  territory  of  New  France  or  Canada  in  N.  Ajim- 
rica.  It  has  this  name  from  the  abbot  of  La  Mag- 
dalena, a  member  of  the  company  of  tbe  Hundnd 
Associates,  formed  by  Cardinal  de  RicbeUeo,  mi- 
nister of  France,  for  tbe  purpose  of  increasing  the 
population  of,  and  settling  that  country ;  whidi 
was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  religions  order  of  the 
extinguished  company  of  Jesuits,  that  they  might 
establish  a  mission  there  amongst  the  Indiant,  who 
came  fixnn  the  very  remote  parts  to  trade  ta  skini 
with  the  French,  at  the  estabtisfament  which  theie 
held  on  the  border  of  the  river  of  the  iroqsees. 
In  the  aforesaid  country  are  abimdaot  mines  of 
iron;  and  in  1715,  various  fountains  of  mioeral mi* 
ters  were  discovered,  which  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects,  and  have  the  same  properties  as  tboK  of 
Forces  in  France. 

BIAGE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  gofm* 
ment  of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Finne* 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  s,  coast,  and  enten 
the  sea,  opposite  the  islands  of  Rey,  in  theba/and 
gulf  of  Panama. 

[MAG££'S  Sound,  on  the  «.  w.  coast  of  N. 
America,  is  situated  in  Wa^ington't  iiuA,  or 
what  the  British  call  Edward's  or  C^aiioCle's 
Isles,  so  called  by  twodiffirrent  captabioatliett 
first  tailing  in  with  them.  Lat.  58°  4&  n.  Long. 
liV^w.  This  sound  is  divicted  by  Don'i 
island  into  two  parts,  leading  into  one.  Tlie  other 
port  is  called  Port  Perkins.] 

[MAGEGADAVICK,  or  Magagadata,  or 
EASTEaN  River,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Panama- 
quoddy,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  true  StCroiZ} 
which  §oxvM  part  of  the  e.  boundary  luie  between 
the  United  States  and  New  Brunswick.  This  dii- 
puted  line  has  been  long  in  train  for  setlkmeot, 
agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  1794.] 

MAGELLAN.    See  Magallakes. 

MAGENE,  a  setdement  and  viUage  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  the  province  and  captainship  of  Esp- 
ritu  Santo  in  Brazil. 

MAGES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cwn^- 
mienio  of  Gaman&  in  Peru.  It  rnns  w.  and  eoten 
the  sea  between  the  creek  of  Quilca  and  tbe  portv 
Ocofia. 

Magbs,  a  beautiful  and  extensive  vallgr  of  ^"^ 
province  and  eorre^miento  of  Condesuyos^  in  ^ 
same  kinordom  as  the  former  river.    It  is  included 
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in  part  of  the  two  jarisdicltons  which  are  disiin* 
guished  by  the  names  of  Condesuyos  and  Are- 
quipa. 

MAGI,  a  riyer  of  the  province  and  eovernment 
of  Paraguay  in  Peru.  It  rnns  n.  and  enters  the 
Curitiva. 

MAGISTRAL,  a  settlement  and  real  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  of  Tepegaana,  and 
kingdom  of  NuevaVizcaya,  in  N.America ;  situate 
between  the  settlement  of  Ttzonazo  and  the  river  of 
Las  Nasas.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  large  estate  called 
Calich&l. 

MAGNA,  a  small  city  of  the  province  and  cor* 
repmiento  of  Cuyo  in  tfie  kingdom  of  Chile. 

AfAGOLTI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Maryland  in  N.  America.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  ip  the  bay  of  Chesapeak. 

MAGOS,  Aldea  dg  los  Rbyes,  a  settlement 
of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Espiritn  Santo  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  sea- 
coast,  at  the  foot  of  the  sterna  Lunar  or  Maestro 
Alvaro. 

Magob,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom. 
It  18  small,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Tocantines.  At 
a  small  distance  from  its  shore  the  Portuguese  have 
a  strong  tower. 

MAGUA .  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, at  the  e.  head.  It  enters  the  sea  in  the 
great  bay  of  Saman&,  between  the  river  of  Las  Cu- 
lebras  and  that  of  Sabana  de  la  Mar. 

Magua,  a  kingdom  of  Hispafiola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  one  of  the  four  into  which  it  was  di- 
vided, when  the  island  was  first  discovered  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  Its  name  signifies  a  level,  since 
it  comprehended  that  territory  which  was  after- 
wards called  Vega  Real,  the  same  being.  80  leagnes 
in  length  and  10  wide.  Fr.  Bartolome  de  las  dasas 
asserts,  that  upwards  of  300  rivers  take  their  rise 
Itere;  and  that,  of  these,  12  are  as  wide  as  the  Ebro 
or  the  Guadalquivir.  We  must  easily  conceive 
that  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  this  statement, 
even  should  we  take  into  account  the  small  streams, 
-which,  without  doubt,  are  very  numerous,  since 
the  waters  of  the  mountains  which  lie  to  the  zp. 
take  their  course  through  this  kingdom.  The 
chief  who  governed  at  Magna  when  the  Spaniards 
arrived,  was  called  Guarionex,  and  had  his  capi- 
tal in  the  same  spot  where  these  afterwards  founwd 
tiie  city  of  La  Concepcion  de  la  Fega. 

MAGUACA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito* 
it  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Indians  of  its  name, 
nms  $.  and  enters  the  Pbstaza,  at  the  same  place 
that  this  joins  the  Maraiion  or  Amazon. 

MAGtJAN,  a  cerro  or  very  lofty  motratain  of 
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the  province  and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Portuguesa,  to  the  e.  of  the  town  of  San 
Jay  me,  and  lyiu^  between  both. 

Maguan,  a  kingdom,  which  formerly  bore  this 
title,  in  Hispafiola  or  St.  Domingo,  when  the  island 
was  possessed  bv  the  Indians.  It  comprehended 
the  province  of  Cibao,  and  all  the  course  of  the 
river  Artibonito.  The  king  here  was  called  Coa- 
nabo ;  he  was  a  Caribee,  and  had  come  over  to  the 
island  as  an  advenlnrer,  to  seek  his  fortune.  Pos- 
sessing great  valour,  he  soon  became  respected  by 
the  natives,  and  by  degrees  gained  such  an  influ- 
ence over  them  as  to  establish  a  title  to  no  small 
consideration.  The  Spaniards  afterwards  founded 
here  a  town,  with  the  name  of  San  Juan  de  Ma- 
guana,  which  remained  but  for  a  short  time,  and 
stood  in  the  spot  which  the  French  call  Savaiia  de 
San  Ovan. 

MAGUANA,  Mayaguana,  orMARiGUANA, 
an  island  of  the  N.  sea ;  situate  to  the  n.  n.  w,  of 
the  islands  of  Caicos.  By  this  island  is  formed 
what  is  called  the  Old  Channel,  which  used  to  be 
navigated  by  the  Spaniards,  until  the  channel  of 
Bahama  was  discovered  by  the  pilot  Anton  de  Ala- 
minos. 

MAGUARI,  a  cape  or  extremity  of  the  coast  of 
the  country  of  Las  Amazonas,or  point  of  the  island 
of  Marajo,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Maranon. 

MAGUATIDA,  Sierra  de,  some  mountains  of 
the  province  and  government  of  La  Guavana  or 
Nueva  Andalucia.  It  runs  from  e.  too?. ;  between 
the  river  Caura  and  the  Orinoco. 

MAGU£BASA.    See  Maotjbs. 

MAGUCCK,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  po- 
tince  and  colony  of  Virginia ;  situate  on  the  snore 
ofthe  river  Seyota. 

MAGUEGAZU,  or  Magubtazu,  a  lake  of 
the  province  and  country  of  the  Araazonas,  in  the 
part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  a  rebalso 
or  arm  of  the  river  of  Los  Abacacfais^  which  is  a 
waste-water  ofthe  river  of  La  Madera. 

MAGUELON,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  in  N. 
America^  one  of  the  three,  and  the  most  w.  of  those 
by  Newfoundland.  It  is  not  so  lofty  as  the  other 
two,  and  is  three  quarters  of  a  league  ion^. 

MAGU£S,  or  Magubbaza,  a  river  ofthe  pro<* 
vince  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part 
possessed  bv  the  Portuguese.  It  rises  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Andirases  Indians,  rnns  n.w.  and  bend- 
ing its  course  n.  for  many  leagues,  enters  the  Aba- 
cackis,  which  is  an  arm  of  that  of  the  Madera,  and 
according  to  the  description  of  Mr.  Bellin^  enters 
the  lake  of  Maguegazu. 

Magues,  another  river,  in  Brazil,  rising  in  the 
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sierra  of  Corixes.  It  runs  n.  and '  bending  its 
course  to  the  e.  enters  the  Tocantines,  between  the 
rivers  of  Puente  and  Santa  Lucia. 

[MAHACKAMACK,  a  rim  ^hich  falls  into 
the  Delaware  from  the  n.  e.  at  the  n.  w.  corner  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.] 

MAHANATAN,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  in 
N.  America,  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia. 

[MAHAS,  Indians  of  N.  America.  They  have  no 
idea  of  exclusive  possession  of  soil.  About  ten 
years  since,  they  boasted  of  700  warriors*  They 
have  lived  in  a  village,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri, 236  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate, 
where  they  cultivated  corn,  beans,  and  melons : 
they  were  warlike,  and  the  terror  of  their  neigh- 
bours. In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1802,  they 
were  visited  by  the  small-pox,  which  reduced 
their  numbers  to  something  less  than  300 ;  they 
burnt  their  village,  and  have  become  a  wandering 
nation,  deserted  by  the  traders:  the  consequent 
deficiency  of  arms  and  ammunition  has  invited 
frequent  aggressions  from  their  neighbours,  which 
have  tended  to  reduce  them  still  further.  They 
rove  principally  on  the  waters  of  the  river  Qui- 
curre,  or  Rapid  river.  The  country  is  generally 
level,  high,  and  open ;  it  is  fertile,  and  tolerably 
well  watered.  They  might  easily  be  induced  to 
become  stationary ;  they  are  well  disposed  towards 
the  whites,  and  are  good  hunters :  their  country 
abounds  in  beaver  and  otter,  and  their  trade  will 
increase  and  become  valuable,  provided  they  be- 
come stationary,  and  are  at  peace.  The  TetonS 
Bois-brftle  killail  and  took  about  sixty  of  them  some 
short  time  since.] 

MAHO,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Guayana  to  the  w.  It  flows  down 
from  the  gold  mountains,  and  unites  itself  with  the 
river  Tacatu,  and  afterwards  collecting  the  waters 
of  other  rivers,  forms  the  lake  Blanco,  which  enters 
the  Negro  on  its  n.  side. 

Maho,  another  river,  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. It  rises  from  the  n.  coast,  runs  it.  and  en- 
ters the  grand  river  of  Jacques. 

Maho,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  island  Gua- 
dalupe, one  of  the  Antilles.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  in  the  bay  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  Petit,  between 
the  rivers  of  Jjezard  and  De  Coin. 

Maho,  a  small  port  of  the  French,  in  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  lies  on  the 
s,  coast,  between  the  bay  of  Canoa  and  Benet  river. 
^  MAHOMAS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay,  who  inhabit 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  this  name,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Don  Martin  del  Barco,  beautiful  pearls  are 
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found.  These  Indians  were  friends  and  aUies  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  were  on  this  account  attacked 
in  1610  by  the  Guaranies,  who  killed  many,  and 
took  others  prisoners.  The  Mahamas,  however, 
sought  the  protection  of  their  allies,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Spanish  province  having  rendered  them 
supplies  of  men,  together  with  an  officer  and  other 
Indians,  who  had  been  brought  together  by  the 
Father  Marcelo  Lorenzana,  of  the  extinguished 
company  of  Jesuits,  conditions  of  peace  were  pro- 
posed. These  were  rejected,. and  the  Mabomas,  in 
consequence,  pursued  their  enemies  with  .such 
valour  and  firmness,  that  they  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  their  liberty.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  a  settlement  of 
them  formed  by  San  Ignacio  Guazu,  one  of  those 
who  formed  part  of  the  so  celebrated  missions  of 
Paraguay,  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 

[MAHONE  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
is  separated  from  Margaret's  bay,  by  the  promon- 
tory on  which  is  the  high  land  of  Aspotagoeu.] 

[MAHONING,  a  township  on  Susquehanoah 
river,  in  Pennsylvania.] 

[MAHONOY,  a  township  on  Susquehaanali 
river,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  NoRTHUMBERLAifD 
County.! 

MAHUATI,  or  Manas,  a  large  lake  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  and  territory  of  the  Xibaros  Indian^  to 
the  n.  It  communicates  with  the  river  Husdbiga 
by  means  of  a  narrow  channel,  which  k  bans, 
league  long  in  the  €•  part.  It  abounds  greatly  in 
crocodiles  and  tortoises,  and  its  centre  is  in  lat.  5^ 
9's. 

MAHURI,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Cayenne, 
at  the  skirt  of  which  the  French  have  an  establi:>h- 
ment. 

MAIBACA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed 
by  the  Dutch.  It  runs  into  the  sea  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Demerari. 

[MAIDENHEAD,  a  small  neat  village  in  Hnn- 
teruon  county.  New  Jersey,  having  a  Presbyteruu 
church,  half* way  between  Princeton  and  Trenton, 
on  the  great  post-road  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  township  of  Maidenhead  contains  1032 
inhabitants,  including  160  slaves.] 

[MAIDSTONE,  a  township  in  Essex  county, 
in  Vermont,  on  Connecticut  river,  containing  iS3 
inhabitants.] 

MAIGUATIDA.    See  Maguatida. 

MAINAS,  a  province  and  government  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito ;  bounded  c.  by  the  provinces 
of  Quixos  and  Jacn  de  Bracamoros.  Its  limits  on 
the  n.  and  s.  are  altogether  unknown.     This  ex- 
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tensive  comHry  takes  its  name  from  the  numerous 
nation  of  Indians  who  inhabit  it,  and  i^as  coil^ 
quered  in  1618  by  General  Don  Die^  Vaca  de 
Vega,  who  was  its  first  governor.  In  1638,  it  was 
visited,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  by  the  Faiiiers  Gaspar,  Cuxia,  and  Lucas 
dc  la  Cueva,  of  the  society  of  ttie  Jesuits,  who  esta- 
blished some  very  flourishing  missions  on  both 
shores  of  the  river  Marafkm.  Indeed  these  mis- 
sions continued  to  do  infinite  good,  until  the  time 
of  the  abolition  of  the  order  in  1767.  In  1635,  an 
insurn^ction  occurred  amongst  these  Mainas  In- 
dians, of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de  Borja,  but 
they  were  again  pacified,  and  once  more  reduced 
toa  civilized  life,  through  the  unabating  exertions 
of  the  aforesaid  missionaries.  These  Indians  are 
very  idle,  and  inclined  to  drunkenness,  dishonesty, 
and  superstiti(Ni.  They  wander  naked  through 
the  woods,  and  maintain  themselves  by  fishing  and 
the  chase,  using  for  their  weapons  bows  and 
arrows.  After  these  were  reduced  to  the  faith  and 
the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Castille,  several  other 
barbarous  nations  were  discovered,  who  being 
equally  converted  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  Jesuits,  formed  the  missions  commonly  called 
De  Mainas,  which  extended  from  the  Pongo  or 
strait  of  Manseriche,  upon  the  w.  shore  of  the  Ma- 
rafion,  as  far  as  the  settlement  of  Loreto  de  Ticu- 
nas,  and  5.  as  far  as  the  river  Yavari,  in  lat.  9?  i\ 
occupying  a  space  of  S68  leagues  from  e.  to  zp* 
The  climate  is  very  hot  and  moist,  and  the  terri- 
tory consists  entirely  of  woods,  marshes,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  The  productions  arc  white  and  black 
wax,  cacaoy  and  zarzaparilla;  and  only  in  some  of 
the  Uanuras  is  there  grown  grain  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  province  is  the  re- 
nowned meridian,  or  line  of  demarcation,  drawn 
by  the  PontiflT  Alexander  YI.  between  the  domi- 
nion of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  subject 
which  had  hitherto  caused  so  much  litigation  be- 
tween these  two  crowns.  The  capital  or  this  pro- 
vince was  formerly  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de 
Borja,  but  since  the  time  that  this  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed,  this  honour  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  town  of  La  Ltiguna ;  where  resides  the 
superior  of  the  missions,  as  also  the  governor, 
when  he  goes  down  from  Quito  upon  his  visitation. 
The  other  settlements  founded  by  the  missions  are 
as  follows : 
8.  Bartolomi    de    Ne-    El  Nombrc  de  Jesus, 

coay,  S.  Pablo  de  Guajoya,. 

S.EstanisIao  de  Agua-    El  Nonibrede  Maria, 

rico,  S.  Xavier  de  Icaguates^ 

S.  Luis  Gonsaga^  S.  Juan  Baptista  de  los 

Santa  Cruz,  Encavelladus,. 
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La  Reyna  de  los  An-    8,  Antonio    Abad    d® 

gefes,  Aguanos, 

S.  Xavier  de  Urarines,      Nuestra  Senora  de  las 
8.  Francisco  de  Borja,  Nieves  de  Yurima- 

S.  Ignacio  de  Mainas,  guas, 

S.  Andres  del  Alto,  S.  Antonio  de  Padua, 

Santo  Tomas   de   An-    S.  Joaquin  de  la  Grande 

doas,  Omagua, 

Simigaes,  S.  Pablo  Ap6stol  de  Na- 

S.  Joseph  de  Pinches,  peanos, 

Concepcion  de  Cagua-    S.  Felipe  de  Amaonas, 

panes,  S.  Simon  de  Nahuapo, 

Presentacion  de  Chaya-    S.  Fmncisco  Regis  de 

vitas,  Yam^os, 

Encarnacion  de  Parana-    S.  Ignacio  de  Pevas  y 

puras.  Cuniaraes, 

Concepcion  de  Xibaros,    Nuestra   Sejiora  de  las 
8.  Antonio   de  la    La-  Nieves, 

guna,  S.Francisco  Regis  del 

8.  Xavier   de    Chami-  Baradero, 

euro,  Santa  Teresa  de  Mainas. 

Series  of  the  Governors  of  Mainas. 

1.  Don  Diego  Vaca  de  Vega,  conqueror  of  the 
province. 

2.  Don  Pedro  Vaca  de  la  Cadena. 

3.  Don  Martin  de  la  Riva. 

4.  Don  Juan  Mauricio  de  Vaca. 

5.  Don  Jeronimo  de  Vaca. 

6.  Don  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Orellana. 

7.  Don  Luis  de  Iturinde. 

8.  Don  Joseph  de  Lizarzaburu. 

9.  Don  Juan  Antonio  de  Toledo. 

10.  Don  Antonio  Pastoriza. 

11.  Don  Antonio  Mena  y  Bermudez. 

12.  Don  Joseph  de  Larrazaval. 

13.  Don  Antonio  de  la  Peiia. 

[MAINE,  District  of,  belonging  to  Massachu- 
setts, is  situated  between  lat.  43**  and  45^  SC  w.  and 
between  long.  66®  37'  and  71**  w,  ;  bounded  «.  by 
Lower  Canada,  e.  by  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, s.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  w.  by  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  district  of  Maine  is  in  length,  on  an 
average,  800  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  120 
miles ;  containing  40,000  square  miles,  or 
25,600,000  acres.  It  is  divided  into  five  counties, 
viz.  York,  Cumberland,  Lincoln,  Hancock,  and 
Washington :  these  are  subdivided  into  near  SOO 
incorporated  townships  and  plantations  ;  inhabited 
by  96,540  free  people.  The  chief  towns  are  Port- 
land, the  metropolis  of  the  district  of  Maine,  York, 
Pownalborough,  and  Wiscasset,  Hallowetl,  Balli,' 
Waldoborough,  Penobscot,  and  Machias.  The 
last  mentioned  is  the  only  incorporated  town  in 
Washington  county,  the  other  settlements  being 
only  plantations.    The  chief  rivers  are  Penobscot, 
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Kennebeck,  Saco,  Aodrofldifff in,  St.  Gfoix,  &c. 
besides  a  vast  number  of  smdl  rivers.  The  most 
noted  lakes  are  Moosdiead,  Scoodic,  and  Seba- 
cook«  The  chief  bays  are  those  of  Gasco^  Penob- 
scot, Machiasy  Saco,  and  Passamaquoddy,  The 
most  remarkable  capes  are  those  of  ffeddock,  Por- 

Stise,  Elizabeth,  Small  point,  Pemaquid,  and  Petit 
anan. 

The  district  of  Maine,  thoush  an  elevirfed  tract 
of  country,  cannot  be  callea  mountainous.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  lands  are  arable  and  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  particularly  between  Penobscot 
and  Kennebeck  rivers.  On  some  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  the  lands  dre  but  indifferent.  The  lands  in 
this  district  may  be  considered  in  three  divisions ; 
the  first,  comprehending  the  tract  lying  e.  of  Pe- 
nobscot river,  of  about  4,500,000  acres ;  the  se- 
cond, and  best  tract,  of  about  4,000,000  acres, 
lying  between  Penobscot  and  Kennebeck  rivers ; 
the  uiird,  first  settled  and  most  papulous  at  pre- 
sent, w.  of  Kennebeck  river,  containing  also  aoout 
4,000,000  acres.  The  soil  of  this  country  in  ge- 
neral, where  it  is  properly  fitted  to  receive  the  seed, 
appears  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  and  flax,  as  well  as 
for  the  production  of  abnost  all  kinds  of  culinary 
roots  and  plants,  and  for  English  grass ;  and  also 
for  Indian  com,  especially  if  the  seed  be  procured 
from  a  more  n.  climate.  Hops  are  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  also  uncommonl  v 
good  for  grazing,  and  large  stocks  of  neat  cattle 
may  be  fed  both  summer  and  winter.  The  naUiral 
growth  of  this  district  consists  of  white  pine  and 
spruce  trees  in  large  quantities,  suitable  for  masts, 
boards,  and  shingles;  maple,  beech,  white  and 

Srey  oak,  and  yellow  birch.  The  low  lands  pro- 
uce  fir,  which  is  neither  fit  for  timber  nor  fuel, 
but  yields  a  balsam  that  is  highly  prized.  Almost 
the  whole  coast  n.  e.  of  Portland  is  lined  with 
islands,  among  which  vessek  may  generally  anchor 
with  stdetpr. 

The  pnncipal  exports  of  this  country  are  various 
kinds  of  lumber,  as  pine  boards,  ship  timber,  and 
every  species  of  split  lumber  manufactured  from 
pine  ana  oak ;  these  are  exported  from  the  various 
ports  in  immense  quantities.  A  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  increasing  here.  A  charter  for  a  coUc^ 
has  been  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  five  acacfe- 
mies  incorporated  and  endowed  with  handsome 
grants  of  public  lands.  Town  schools  are  gene- 
rally maintained  in  most  of  the  towns.  The  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  possess  between  eight 
and  nine  million  acres  in  this  district,  independent 
of  what  they  have  sold  or  contracted  to  sell,  which 
bring  intp  thp  treasury  the  net  sum  of  S69,005/. 
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9$.  7d.  currency ;  and  besides  about  two  milUoii 
acres  between  St.  Croix  and  Passamaquoddy  in 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
nation.  Exclusive  of  the  lands  sold,  abontSS5,000 
acres  have  been  granted  for  the  enoouiagement  of 
literature,  and  other  useful  and  humane  pur- 
poses. 

Attempts  were  oaiade  to  settle  this  countiy  as 
early  as  1607,  on  ihew.  side  of  Kennebeck  river; 
but  they  pi;oved  unsuccessful^  and  were  net  re- 
peated  till  between  1620  and  IfiSO.  In  16So,  the 
v.  part  of  it  was  granted  to  Ferdinando  Gorges 
by  the  Plymouth  company,  and  he  first  iastitotoi 
a  government  in  this  province.  In  1652,  this  pR>. 
vince  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massacha^ 
setts,  and  was,  by  charter,  incorporated  with  it  is 
169i.  Its  population  has  been  always  increasiiv 
greatly ;  and  in  the  census  of  1810,  it  numbeim 
328,705  souls.] 

MAIPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  oir- 
regimia^  of  Rancagua  in  the  kingdom  of  Chik. 
It  contains  six  vice-parishes,  and  in  the  district  of 
its  Cardura  ate  the  renowned  silver  mines  of  Ce- 
pavana,  San  Simon,  and  San  Pedro  Ndasoo, 
which  yielded  at  their  first  being  worked  £00 
nmks  each  caxon :.  at  present  they  mily  render  frosi 
20  to  40,  and  indeed  they  cannot  be  worked  all 
the  year  round.  Here  is  also  a  copper  mine ;  aod 
the  settlement  is  near  the  lake  of  Acttl6o. 

Maipo,  a  river  of  this  province  and  ku^on. 
It  is  large,  and  notorious  trom  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  drowned  in  it*.  It  rises  uom 
the  lake  Pudaquill,  and  runs  with  such  force,  that 
at  the  time  of  its  overflows,  no  bridge  can  be  found 
to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  current :  accord* 
ingly  the  only  bridge^used  is  made  of  ropes,  very 
strong  and  tightly  knit  together.  The  waters  of 
this  river  are  very  thick,  and  entering  as  it  does 
into  the  sea  with  great  violence,  it  causes  the  btter 
to  retire  as  it  were  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
mouth ;  leaving  a  very  visible  circle  or  line  of  de- 
marcation between  its  own  waters  and  those  of  the 
sea.  Its  waters  are  very  cold,  and  do  not  allay 
thirst,  owing  to  their  being  impr^nated  with  par- 
ticles of  salt.  This  qualitj^)  however,  renders  veiy 
delicate,  and  in  high  estimation,  the  flesh  <^  the 
sheep  that  feed  upon  its  banks.  It  abounds  in 
very  dainty  fish,  and  particularly  in  trout*  It 
enters  the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  in  lat.  33^  43^  2*  j. 

Maipo,  a  volcano  in  the  same  province  and 
kingdom. 

MAIPURES,  Santa  Teresa  ob,  a  settkmort 
of  the  province  and  government  of  San  Juan  de 
los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo  Heypo  de  Granada; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  of 
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another  river,  called  TuparrOi  which  enters  the 
some. 

MAipUREg,  another  settlement,  -with  the  dedi- 
catory tifle  of  San  Fernando,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Gnajrana ;  fonnded  by*  the 
chief  of  the  squadron,  Don  Joseph  de  Iturriaga, 
who  gave  it  this  name  out  of  respect  to  King  Iran 
Fernando  YI.  who  then  reigned  in  Spain.  Al- 
though it  was  honoured  also  with  the  title  of  city, 
it  flourished  so  little,  and  is  at  the  present  day 
such  a  miserable  yillage,  as  ill  to  become  the 
name. 

MAIPUROG,  a  river  of  the  piovince  and 
country  of  Las  Amasonas.  It  runs  into  the  sea 
close  to  the  cape  Del  Norte.  « 

MAIQUITIA,  a  settlemei^  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela;  situate  on  the  n.  coast 
•0f  the  city  of  Caracas,  and  to  the  e.  of  La  Guaira. 

BIAIRA,  Strait  of,  a  channel  which  laads  from 
the  N.  to  the  S.  sea,  between  La  Tierra  del  Fuego 
and  the  island  of  Los  Estados*  It  is  also  called 
Strait  of  St.  Vincent,  and  took  the  former  name 
from  James  le  Maire,  a  Fleming,  who  discovered  it 
in  1616,  sailing  in  the  ship  Concord  with  William 
Cornelius  Schouten,  John  Theodore  Hornan,  Con- 
rade  Theodore  OosterUocker,  Nicholas  Peter 
Oofithyse,  and  Ccymelius  Kinnerser,  all  companions 
and  equally  concerned  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  saki 
vessel.  This  strait  was  afterwards  discovered  by 
fiartdom^  and  Gonzalo  Garcia  Nodal  in  1618, 
Juan  de  Mora  in  1619,  and  Jacob  Heremite  Clerk 
in  IGM.  It  is  eight  leagues  long,  and  its  currents 
are  very  violent.  It  has  become  the  common  pass 
for  entering  into  the  S.  sea,  ever  since  it  was  dis- 
covered, being  a  shorter  route  than  that  through'  the 
straits  of  Magellan.  The  cape  of  San  Diego, 
which  is  at  its  entrance,  stands  in  ht.  51^  42^  s. 
and  the  centreof  the  strait  is  in  64°  fiS'. 

MAIRENE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Keyno  de  Granada,  of  the  district  of  the  city  of 
Santiago  de  la  Atalaya,  and  enters  the  Mela. 

MAISON,  Francoise,  a  settlement  of  New 
France  or  Canada,  in  the  territory  of  the  Nekou** 
banistes  Indians ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
of  San  Pedro. 

MAISY,  Cape,  the  r.  extremity  of  the  islytd  of 
Cuba,  1S5  leagues  from  the  point  of  Hicacos,  and 
15  from  Hispafiola  or  St.  Domingo.  It  Is  in  latw 
acrSO',  and  long.  SOP  29^. 

MAITEN,  a  fountain  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimitnU}  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile^ 
much  celebrated  for  its  delicate  and  wholesome 
waters,  which  ignsh  out  cold  during  the  hottest 
It  has  this  name  fisom  a  tree  that  is  £hus 
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•called,  and  which,  amongst  many  others  of  the 
same  kind,  grows  here  just  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
table  formed  of  the  living  rock,  which  is  made  use 
of  as  such  by  the  numerous  visitors  who  come  from 
the  city  of  Santiago,  and  are  accustomed  to  take 
a  collation  here ;  the  same  tree  forming  an  arbour, 
for  its  bows  spreadii^  very  widely  is  capable  of 
shadowing  many  persons ;  moreover  it  is  green  all 
the  year  round.  At  the  foot  of  this  tree  passes  the 
stream  of  the  fountain,  which  takes  its  rise  at  a 
small  distance  higher  op  from  a  cleft  rock  ;  from 
whence  it  winds  its  course  through  shady  woods, 
and  banks  covered  with  a  vuiety  of  herbs  and 
fioweiv. 

MAIZ,  Vallg  BEL,  a  settlement  of  Indians, 
converted  by  the  missions  that  are  held  by  the  re* 
4%ious  order  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  district  of 
the  akakUa  mayor  of  Giiadalcazar  in  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mecboacan,  and  kin^om  of 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  107  inhabitants  of 
Spaniards,  Mustees^  and  Mulattoes,  and!  112Sof 
Indians,  who  for  the  most  part  live  out  of  the  set- 
tlement, in  small  iarms  which  they  have  upon  the 
mountains.  It  is  SS  leagues  from  Tula,  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  missions. 

MaiZ)  another  settlement,  in  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  6i  Tamazunchale,  and  alcaUKa 
mayor  of  Vallesy  in  the  same  kingdom ;  situate  on 
the  bank  of  a  large  stream,  which  divkles  this 
jurisdiction  from  that  of  Guadakazar,  in  one  of  the 
valleys  of  Ostilipac,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  nar^ 
row  defile.  Its  population  consists  of  S9  families 
of  Indians,  and  150  of  Spaniards,  Mustees,  and 
Mulattoes.  The  temperature  is  cold-,  and  nothing 
is  cultivated  but  maize.  The  plough  is  used  here, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  of  the  settlements. 
In  its  vicinity  dwell  upwards  of  600  families  of 
Fames  Indians,  who  admit  only  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  matrimony.  Besides  these,  are  S9 
'Other  families  who  dwell  upon  the  said  mountains, 
where  they  are  in  want  of  water  and  eVery  other 
necessary,  and  causing  a  general  surprise  as  to  the 
manner  by  which  they  can  possibly  sustain  them-^ 
selves.     It  is  86  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

[MAJABAGADUCE,  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  river,  on  the  e.  side.] 

MAJADILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tuctim&n  in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  and  at  the  source  of  »  river  which  enters  the 
Dulce. 

MAJAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

government  of  Antioqiiia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cauca^ 
and  on  an  island  formed- by  this  river. 
MAJAT£8,  a  settlement  of  the  woaitince  and 
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pfOTemment  of  Cartagena  ia  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada*  Near  it  is  an  estate  of  the  same  name. 
It  formerly  belongied  to  the  Jesuits,  and  here  it  was 
thai  a  certain  Ne|ifro  woman,  a  servant  of  the  coU 
legtj  who  up  to  the  year  1738  had  brought  forth 
seven  times,  after  havii^  had  intercoorse  with 
other  N^proes,  produoed  seven  other  children  com- 
pletely white,  and  with  hair  curly  like  the  N^roes, 
but  of  a  yeUow  colour.  The  Marquis  of  V  iila- 
liermosa,  who  was  governor  of  that  place,  brought 
to  this  court,  in  1739,  a  woman  of  the  same  nir 
oharaeterand  features,  Dofta  Maria  Bejarano,  wife 
of  Don  Dimisio  de  Alcedo,  who  was  president  of 
the  royal  audience  of  Quito,  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  author  of  this  dictionary.  This  settlement 
is  12  leagnes  to  the  n.  of  its  capital. 

MAJIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  citp- 
iainship  of  S.  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  liver  Paraiba  del 
Sur. 

[MAKEFIELD,  Uppbr  and  Lowjbk,  town^ 
diips  in  Buck's  county,  Pennsylvania.] 

MALA,  San  Pedro  ob,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  eorregimiento  of  Canete  in  Peru ; 
situate  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name,  ce- 
lebrated fltMn  the  difFerenoes  between  Francisco 
Pisarro  and  Diego  de  Almagro  having  been  ad>- 
justed  here,  as  wdl  as  by  its  abundance  of  salt- 
petre, and  the  method  used  for  its  purification ; 
tile  same  being  taken  to  Lima  for  making  gun- 
powder. 

Mala,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom. 
It  rises  in  the  province  of  Yauyos,  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  sea  near  the  former  settlement. 

Mala,  a  point  or  extremity  of  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Veragua  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  where  there  is  a  slioal  or 
string  of  rocks,  which  runs  two  leagues  into  the 
S.  sea. 

Mala,  another,  in  the  bay  of  Panami,  of  the 
same  kingdom,  at  a  smim  di^ance  from  this  city. 
One  of  the  two  which  form  the  bay  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

[MALABAR,  Cape,  or  San-ut  Pointy  a  narrow 
flrip  of  land  prqiectmg  out  from  the  s.  e.  part  of 
cape  Cod^  in  Massachusetts.  Lat.  41^  Sd'  »« 
Long.  69^  55'  wJ] 

AOlLABRIGO,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienio  of  Truxillo,  and  kingdom 
of  Peru.  It  is  bad,  small,  and  unsecure,  as  its 
name  denotes  ;  being  exposed  to  all  the  winds,  and 
consequently  frequented  only  by  vessels  that  are 
driven  into  it  by  stress  of  weather,  it  is  also  calU 
ed  Puerto  Seoo,  or  Dry  Port  At  its  entrance  is  a 
mountaia^  which  is  called  Mono  de  Malabrigo. 
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It  is  14  leagues  to  the  n.  r.  of  the  port  of  Guaa- 
chaco,  and  11  from  Cherrepe,  in  lat.  7^  48'  f. 

Malabbigo,  a  small  river  of  the  provtnce  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  into  tiie 
lake  Cristal,  and  enters  tlie  Rio  de  la  Plato. 

MALA-CARA,  Bajos  oe,  some  shoals  on  tlie 
coast  of  the  province  and  corregimienio  of  QuilioLi 
in  the  kingaom  of  Chile.  They  lie  between  the 
port  of  Herradora  and  that  of  Pichicay. 

MALACAT£P£C,  Santiago  se,  aaettlemeiit 
and  head  settlenaeut  of  the  district  of  the  olctdA§ 
mayor  of  Nexapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a 
ixSd  temperature,  and  contains  3S  families  of  Ia« 
dians. 

Malacatepec,  another  settlement,  wkh  tbe 
dedicatory  ttHe  of  La  Asumpcton.  It  is  the  head 
of  the  district  of  the  idcaidia  mmor  of  Metep6c  in 
Nueva  Espana.  ii  contains  1779  iamtlies  of  In- 
dians, iooluding  those  who  live  in  the  wards  %&  tis 
district. 

MALACATEPEQUE,  Savta  Makia  bb,  s 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  tlte  district  of 
San  Andres  de  Cholula,  and  alcakRa  mmor  of 
this  name,  in  Nueva  Espana.  it  contains  l20  fitp 
milies  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  s.  of  ib  ca- 
pital. 

MALAGATOS,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and corregimtiBiito  of  Loan  in  tbe  kiagdiNB 
of  Quito.  It  is  situate  on  tbe  n.  shore  of  tbe  river 
of  its  nanse,  in  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  ^uL  lis 
cUmate  is  hot^  and  it  abounds  in  exiiQisile  fhiitSy 
aiaongst  which  the  ckh'inioyais  held  in  Ugh  esti- 
mation, and  which  thrives  here  .better  than  in  any 
other  part.  It  produces  al&a  nmcfa  sogar-cane, 
and  has  huge  breeds  of  cattle,  owing  to  die  rich- 
ness of  its  pastures.  In  the  state  of  Santa  Aaa, 
which  is  one  league  to  the  s.  is  a  rich  aHverHoiine, 
which  is  not  worked  tlirougli  want  of  hands  and 
money.  This  settleaient  is  seven  leagues  ftom 
Loxa,  in  lat.  4^  12'  27"  «. 

BCALAGA,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Ch^ieros 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  near  the 
river  Tequia.  It  was  founded  by  Geronimo  de 
Aguado  in  1541,  but  waa  soon  destroyed  by  the 
Indians. 

MALAGUAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  thn  province  and  government  of  Esmcraldas  in 
the  Mngdom  of  Quito.  After  the  conquest  they 
rebelled  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
(1700),  and  in  the  following  betook  themsdves  to 
the  woods,  where  they  live  like  wild  beasts,  be* 
tween  the  rivers  Tululvt  to  the  s,  e.  Btq^ott  lo  tbe 
5.  and  s.  w.  Motaje  to  the  w.  and  n.  w.  Puespi  to 
the  tik  Mira  to  the  ».  e.  and  Gunuoixi  to  me «. 
Y&cy  Uttfe  i&  knowm  of  tihese  terbarians* 
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MALAGUETA,  a  port  oT  the  iaiami  of  Cobn, 
on  the  ft.  coafit,  between  the  port  of  Manati  and 
the  point  Del  Pndre. 

MALALHU£,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
district  of  Gnadalabquen  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  to  the  n.  of  one  of  the  lakes  of 
Huanahn^. 

MALAMBlTOy  Barranco  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  &  Granada ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  in  an 
island  which  this  forms  with  the  waters  of  the 
Dique,  in  lat.  10"  48^  n. 

MALAM BO,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom  as  the  former ;  situate  in  trie  royal 
road  which  leads  down  to  the  Rio  de  la  Magda- 
kfia.     It  is  very  small  and  poor,  in  lat.  10°  Si'  n*  * 

MALAMBOS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  are  the  former  settle- 
ments. These  barbarians  formerly  extended  them- 
selves as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de 
la  Magdalena.  At  present  they  do  not  exist  at 
all,  and  their  name  is  preserved  only  in  the  afore- 
said  settlements. 

MALAMINICAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana  in  N.  America.  It 
rises  firom  the  lakes  of  Los  Outaouaces,  runs  so.  and 
torning  to  the  «.  w.  unites  itself  with  tlie  Yieux 
Deserts  io  enter  the  Mississippi. 

MALBALA^  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  of  Chaco  in  Pern,  who  dwelt  upon 
the  shores  of  titc  Rio  Grande.  They  are  well 
featured  and  of  a  good  size ;  they  go  naked,  but 
arc  less  brutal  tlian  others,  since  they  cover  the 
parts  of  shame  with  hides  made  of  chaguar;  the 
women  also  covering  the  whxrfc  of  the  body  with  a 
sort  of  cloak.  Until  they^  marry,  the  women  are 
Tery  tolemble  to  behold,  for  before  this  they  are 
not  allowed  to  paint  themselves.  The  manner  of 
painting  their  fiices  is  by  straight  blue  lines  drawn 
from  the  forehead  down  to  the  chin,  and  the  men 
will  form  squares,  crosses,  and  other  figures,  in 
pointing  themselves^  These  may  only  have  one 
wife;  and  the  bridegroom  is  required  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  his  intended  from  her  parents,  and  gains 
her,  having  first  received  all  their  consents  sepa^ 
rately.  The  men  and  women  are  mutuaMv.  re- 
gardful of  fidelity  to  each  other;  and  shouS  the 
woman  commit  adultery,  she  is  severely  and  pub- 
licly chastised  by  her  own  relations.  The  widows 
who  will  not  marry  again,  become  public  strumpets, 
nitd  after  this  their  character  is  looked  upon  as 
completely  lost,  and  no  one  would  think  of  taking 
them  to  vnfe.    The  harir  is  accostomed  4o  be  worn 
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flowing  down  to  the  shoulders  ;  Init  tlie  widows, 
by  way  of  mournmg,  have  it  much  longer ;  and 
they  further  shew  their  sorrow  by  not  admitting 
it  to  be  cut,  and  also  by  abstaining  from  fish  as 
long  as  their  widowhood  may  last.  These  Indians 
use  the  same  arms  as  do  the  other  nations,  excepting 
that  the  dart  may  lie  carried  solely  by  the  caciques 
and  captains.  They  have  a  war  declared  against 
all  the  otlier  nations,  and  profess  a  union  and 
friendship  with  no  others  than  the  Chinupies  and 
the  Yelelas.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  agri« 
culture,  but  subsist  entirely  by  fishing  and  the 
chase.  They  have  some  breeds  of  sheep,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  the  flesh,  but  for  prcMfiting  by 
the  wool ;  of  which  they  make  belts,  dyed  red  and 
adorned  with  spangles  of  little  shells :  these  they 
put  upon  their  heads  as  diadems,  and,  adorning 
their  waists  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  they, 
thus  decked,  celebrate  their  festivals  and  drunken 
entertainments.  Then  it  is  they  assert  that  the 
devil  is  accustomed  to  appear,  though  only  to  the 
oldest  drunkards,  in  the  dress  of  a  Spaniard,  when 
he  is  so  good  as  to  reveal  to  them  future  events. 
They,  jievertheless,  have  no  kind  of  religious  ob« 
servance,  being  entirely  atheists ;  and  being  fully 
persuaded  that,  when  they  die,  all  is  finished.  They 
are  ^et  very  supcrstUious,  and  believe  that  the 
singmg  of  birds,  the  howling  of  dogs,  &c.  are 
prognostics  of  either  good  or  evil  that  will  await 
them ;  and  by  these  they  uniformly  direct  their 
actions.  The  warriors  are  interred  standing,  but 
others  in  a  recumbent  {mtore.  Like  the  other 
Indians,  these  do  not  put  into  the  grave  of  the  de- 
funct eatables,  &c. ;  but  they  abstain  from  touch* 
ing  the  arms  of  those  who  die  in  war,  as  well  as 
from  passing  the  place  where  their  mirfortune  bap« 
pened,  considering  it  a  bad  augury  so  to  do.  Thejr 
celebrate  in  the  dawn  \of  many  days  saccessvely 
the  exequies  of  the  defunct  with  great  bowlings 
and  lamentations,  and  after  this  he  is  no  more  re- 
membered. Amongst  these  Indians  are  found 
some  caciques,  whose  names  have  a  strong  resem* 
blance  to  the  Judean  names,  such  as  Jonats,  Jo- 
napain,  Jonastete,  and  Jonatso ;  and  from  thence 
some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  population  df 
America  from  the  Hebrews.  TIte  governor  of  Tu- 
cum&n,  Don  Esteban  deUrisar,  raadea  peace  with 
these  Indians,  and  obtained  that  they  should  come 
to  Buenos  Ayres  to  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic 
faith ;  but  we  find,  that  passing  through  the  city 
of  Santiago  del  Estero,  they  rose  against  the  Spa* 
iiiards,  put  many  to  death,  and  returned  to  thdr 
territory:  the  greater  port,  however,  settled  at 
Buenos  Ayres.    The  Father  Pedro  Loiaao,  #f  the 
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company  of  the  JesuKs,  says,  that  the  nation  of 
these  Malbalfis  or  Malbahies  consisted  of  upwards 
of  500,000  souls. 

MA  LB  AS  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ffoverament  of  Popay&n  in  the  Nnevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  situate  ui  a  territory  of  Indians,  from 
vhom  it  took  its  name^  and  who  were  discovered 
in  15S6  by  Sebastian  Velalcazar.  They  were 
by  nature  barbarous,  treacherous,  and  cruel,  but 
are  now  entirely  eztinfuished.  The  territory  is 
fertile,  and  has  some  gold  mines ;  but  neither  are 
these  worked,  nor  the  former  cultivated,  being 
without  inhabitants,  save  those  dwelling  in  a  poor 
miserable  village.  It  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Plaza,  in  the  royal  road  which  leads  down  to  Santa 
F£,  to  the  91.  of  the  capital. 

Macbasa,  a  river  of  this  province  and  king- 
dom, which  rises  from  the  lake  of  Guanacas,  to 
the  €.  fi.  f .  of  Popay&n,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Rio 
Blanco,  and,  united  with  this,  empties  itself  into 
the  Cauca. 

MALBAYE,  a  settlement  of  the  French,  in 
New  France  or  Cmada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

MALBOROUGH,  New,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  colmiy  of  Virginia  in  N.  America ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Potowmack. 

MALCHIN6U1,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  in  the  corregimiento  of  the  district  of 
Las  Cinco  Leguasde  la  Capital. 

gif  ALDEN,  a  town  in  Middlesex  county,  Mas- 
usetts,  on  the  e.  post-road,  four  miles  ft.  of 
Boston,  containing  1033  inhabitants.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Charlestown  by  a  bridge  over  Mystic 
fiver,  built  in  1787.] 

MALDONADO,  a  small  city  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru ;  with  a 
good  port,  which  is  in  a  bqautiful  bay,  but  unfor- 
tunately exposed  to  the  5.  w.  winds,  which  are 
here  very  strong  and  prevalent.  On  each  side  it 
has  a  guard,  ctdled  or  S.  Carlos,  as  also  a  signal 
tower.  Here  dwell  some  fishermen,  and  some 
who  gain  their  livelihood  hj  dressing  leather. 

Maldonado,  a  small  river  of  the  same  pro* 
vince  and  kingdom.  It  runs  i.  and  enters  the  sea 
in  the  bay  mentioned  in  the  above  article. 
*  M aldokapo,  ail  island  of  the  N.  sea;  situate 
near  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  opposite  the  city 
which  ffives  it  its  name. 

.  MALE,  Grand,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia  in  N.  America.  It  rises  in  tlie  mountains 
called  De  Notre  Dame^  runs  n*  and  enters  the 
rives  St.  Lawrence. 
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MALEBUYES,  an  ancient  province  of  the 
Nnevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  to  the  n.  eztendintrjt. 
self  frcNn  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Ha^. 
dalena.  It  was  discovered  by  Lais  de  Santa  Cniz 
in  1 539 ;  is  full  of  woods,  inhabited  1^  many  bar' 
barous  and  warlike  Indians,  is  of  a  hot  climatt, 
and  contains  many  gold  mines. 

MALECITAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  New 
France  or  Canada  in  N.  America ;  redoced  totk 
faith  by  the  missionaries  of  theextingubhedr^^ 
lar  order  of  Jesuits. 

MALES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  m- 
yernment  of  Pasto,  in  the  district  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  audience  of  Quito. 
'  Males,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  and  NuevoRejnode 
Granada ;  it  belongs  to  the  district  of  the  city  of 
Caracas,  situate  e.  of  the  lake  of  Tacarigaa. 
•  MALFIN,  Vallb  del,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n  and  kinsdom  of  Pen; 
at  the  foot  of  the  cordUlera  of  the  kii^oo  i 
Chile. 

MALICON,  a  small  riyer  of  New  France  or 
Canada.  It  runs  w.  and  enters  the  lake  Michigao, 
between  the  rivers  Blanche  and  Grand. 

MALIFLITOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  lodiaos 
of  the  Nuevo  Rejmode  Granada,  to  the  s.  n.  t  of 
the  mountains  of  Bogota,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  Tam£.  They  are  descendants  (ii  the 
Betoyes,  and  inhabit  the  woods  and  svranipf,  inaia- 
tain  themselves  by  the  chase,  and  are  boanded  by 
the  Lolacos  to  the  t.  and  the  Quiiifayes  to  the 
fi*  n.  V. 

[MALIGASH,  a  small  creek  on  the  i.  side  of 
Chaleur  bay,  about  three  leagues  from  Jaquit 
river,  where  are  erected  saw^miUs  and  pot-ask 
works.  Several  ships  and  brigs  have  been  built 
at  this  place.  Opposite  to  it,  and  covering  ill 
frmt,  lies  Tisle  aux  Herons,  or  Heron  isliuK), 
about  two  leagues  long  and  one  wide.  *]t  liesf- 
and  19.  and  about  two  miles  in  some  places  fromtiK 
main.] 

MALIGNE,  orSABLONiERB,  alar^riverof 
the  province  and  government  of  Louisiana,  it 
rises  in  the  settlement  of  the  Cbonraans  Indians, 
runs  f .  c.  with  a  much  augmentrd  stream,  and  eo- 
ters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  San  Bernardo. 

MftLIN,  a  settlement  and  amnto  ef  tbe  silrer 
mines  of  the  province  and  corregrmieifio  of  Gna- 
macucho  in  Pern. 

MALINALCO,  the  jurisdiction  and  okd^^ 
mayor  of  the  kingdom  and  bishopric  of  Mechoa* 
c&n.  Its  boundaries  are  confined,  being  no  moR 
than  15  ieaguea  long  from  e.  to  w^  and  l^^ 
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If.  #.  tfaougfa  k  18  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  po- 
pulous jurisdictions.  The  territory  is  verj  fertile 
and  pleasant ;  it  aboonds  in  seeds,  fruits,  garden- 
herbs,  and  flowers.  The  temperature  is  generally 
hot.  Here  are  21  very  luxuriant  estates,  in  which, 
besides  the  population  of  the  settlements,  dwell  70 
families  of  Spaniards,  Musteesy  and  Mulattoes, 
and  thb  without  reckoning  any  of  the  Indians. 
Near  the  settlement  of  Ocuila  the  regulars  of  the 
companv  of  Jesuits  had  one  of  these  estates,  in 
which  there  were  no  less  than  50,000  sheep.  The 
woDien  of  the  settlements  of  Malinako  ana  Tenan- 
zingo  are  so  industrious  and  laborious,  that  they 
universally  maintain  themselves  by  weaving  a  clotli 
called  de  rcbozoj  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed  ;  as  also 
by  cultivating  the  quapaxiky  which  is  a  well- 
scented  herb,  much  prized  at  Mexico.  The  set- 
tlements comprehended  in  this  ulcaldia  are  the 
following : 

Malinalco,  S.  Juan,  S« 

S.  Nicolas,  S.  FaUo, 

S.  Sebastian,  Santo  de  Ocuila, 

Santa  Maria^  S.  Ga$par,  £. 

S.  Juan,  Santa  Maria,  3. 

Santa  Monica,  Santa  Monica,  8. 

Santa  Maria,  2.  Santa  Ana, 

S.  Martin,  S.  Sebastian,  2. 

S.  Guillermo^  S.  Ambrosio, 

S*  Pedro,  S.  Juan,  3. 

S.  Andresi  QuQtepec, 

Santiago,  S.  Lorenzo, 

Thecomatlan,  Zoquizingo, 

Xalmolonga,  Tepozozuca, 

S.  Simon,  Tenanzingo, 

.   Zumpahuacan,  Natividad, 

Asumpcion,  Santa  Cruz, 

S.  Martin,  2.  S.  Nicolas, 

S.  Agustin^  Asuropcipn,  2. 

Ascencion,  Santa  Ana, 

S.  Pedro,  2.  Santa  Barbara, 

S.  Francisco,  S.  Lucas  £vangc« 

S.  Gaspar,  lista. 

S.  Miguel, 
Malinalco,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name  ;  situate  in  a  Itanuru  of  great  extent, 
as  it  were  in  a  hollow.  The  territory,  being  hem- 
med in  on  the  $.  by  dry  and  barren  hills,  is  vcrv 
unpleasant  and  dangerous  to  pass;  but  the  bills 
on  the  e.  side  are  covered  with  trees,  such  as 
,ocoiales  or  pine-trees,  which  are  carried  to  be 
sold  at  Mexico,  since  they  are  used  by  the  Indians 
for  their  lights.  From  the  quarries  are  cut  large 
portions  of  stone  for  building.  In  the  ward  of 
ban  Juan,  to  the  «.  e.  are  many  springs  of  water ; 
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and  here  is  also  a  pleasant  defile  formed  by  the 
aforesaid  hills.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of 
770  families  of  Mexican  Indians.  Much  wheat  is 
sown  here;  and  the  gardens,  which  are  well  irri- 
gated, abound  in  fine  fruit-trees.  Another  spring 
of  water  rises  in  the  ward  of  Pala,  and  fertilizes 
an  extensive  plain,  which  is  also  surrounded  by 
lofly  eminences.  The  waters  of  this  spring  ajpe 
drank  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  are 
brought  thither  by  an  aqueduct  which  terminates 
in  the  Plaza.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  which  is  a  house  having  a 
vote  in  the  province,  also  a  curate  of  the  same 
order.  Annexed  to  it  are  11  small  settlements  or 
wards  in  the  district  De  Una  Legua,  and  in  these 
dv^l  80  families  of  Spaniards,  Mustcesj  and  Mu- 
lattoes,   It  is  20  leagues  s.  e.  of  Mexico. 

MALINALT£NGO,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alccddia  may  or  of 
Tlapa  in  Nueva  £spaua,  in  which  dwell  100  fami- 
lies of  Indians. 

MAL1NALT£P£C,  an  ancient  province  of 
New  France  or  Canada,  conquered  and  united  to 
the  empire  by  Montezuma  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign*  At  the  present  day  it  is  divided  mtp  other 
provinces,  through  the  arrangement  of  the  Spa« 
niards  after  the  conquest. 

MALLA,  a  lar^,  fertile^  and  well-peopled 
Ikmura^  of  the  provmceand  carregimienlo  of  Cuzco 
in  Peru,  towards  the  w.  It  was  one  of  the  ancient 
conauests  made  by  Pacbacutec,  tenth  emperor  of 
the  Incas. 

MALLABAUQUEN,  a  great  lake  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Chile,  to  the  €.  of  the  Villa  Rica,  from 
whence  it  lies  four  leagues  distant.  It  is  four 
leagues  long  from  e.  to  w.  and  two  wide  n.  s.  It 
is  &mcd  from  two  canals,  whidi  run  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano  of  Villa  Rica,  and  which  form  tlie 
river  Tolten  near  this  settlement. 

MALLA  I,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimiento^  of  Guailas  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacv  of  .Churin. 

MALLAMA,  an  ancient  and  extensive  province 
of  Peru,  to  the  s.  of  Cuzco,  and  to  the  e.  of  the 
Andes.  The  barbarians  by  whom  it  is  inhabited 
were  very  valorous  and  warlike,  but  were  subjected 
by  Maita  Capac,  fourth  emperor  of  the  Incas. 
At  present  it  is  confounded  in  the  division  of  the 
other  provinces  made  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  some 
partotit,  which  still  remains  uncultivated  and  un- 
known, is  the  rcsprt  of  some  infidel  refugees. 

Mallama,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Pasto,  in  the  district  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  audience  of  Quito. 
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MA  LLOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor* 
regimiento  of  Colchagua  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
situate  to  the  s.  of  the  town  of  Triana. 

Malloa,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cordillera^  and 
unites  itself  Mrith  the  Tinguirica  to  enter  tc^ether 
into  the  Rap^i. 

MALOMINES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  New 
France  or  Canada,  in  the  territory  of  the  Foxes,  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Puanto  in  the  lake  Michigan. 

MALOQUES,  a  river  of  the  povince  and 
country  of  Las  Ama^onas^  in  the  territory  of  Mato* 
groso.  It  rises  close  to  the  town  of  Oro,  runs  i. 
and  enters  the  Itenes  or  Guapor^^  close  to  the  town 
of  San  Francisco  Xavier. 

MALOYA,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya ;  bounded  e.  by 
the  province  of  Rosario  or  Chametlan,  and  by  that 
of  Tepeguana,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  tbe 
river  uA  Rosario  •  Its  situation  is  on  the  skirt  of  the 
sierra  of  Topia.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature;  and 
although  it  does  not  }rield  wheat,  produces  maize 
fn  abundance,  besides  honey  and  wax  made  by  the 
swarms  of  bees  found  in  its  mountains,  the  same 
being  the  principal  and  almost  only  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  its  inhabitants.  These  are  few,  ow- 
ing to  the  reduced  state  of  the  population,  which 
consists  of  only  four  settlements  of  Mexican  In- 
dians, of  one  real  of  some  mines,  from  whence  some 
silver  is  obtained,  and  also  of  some  estates,  in  which 
there  are  some  small  breeds  of  cattle.  It  was  an- 
ciently part  of  the  (dcaldia  mayor  of  Tepeguana ; 
but  this  latter  being  considered  of  sufficient  extent 
by  itself,  the  former  was  separated  from  it  about 
76  yoirs  since,  and  made  an  alcaldia  mayor  by  it- 
self, though  at  the  same  time  considered  as  one  of 
the  least  lucrative  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
capital  is  the  real  of  mines  of  Santa  Rita. 

MALPAIS,  a  rough  and  craggy  pass  of  the 
serrafiia  in  the  province  and  government  of  La 
Sonora. 

Malpais,  a  province  in  thetfaitoi  of  San  Juan, 
«f  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada ;  discovered  by 
Jorge  de  Spira  in  1536,  who  gave  it  this  name,  on 
account  of  its  being  a  barren,  uneven,  and  moun- 
tainous country.  It  was  thinly  inhabited  with  In- 
dians. As  many,  however,  as  there  were,  proved 
themselves  very  valorous  in  the  battles  fought 
against  the  invading  Spaniards,  and  had  well-nigh 
caused  these  to  quit  the  country,  not  without  great 
peril  of  bein$^  entirely  destroyed. 

MA  LP£C,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
€.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  John  in  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia. 
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MAL-PELO,  a  small  isle,  or,  to  speak  moit 
correctly,  a  rock,  surrounded  by  smaller  ones,  in 
the  S.  sea.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  stone, 
and  in  it  are  two  very  lofty  peaks.  It  is  barren^ 
80  leagues  distant  from  tbe  gulf  of  Panama,  in  the 
kin^om  of  Tierra  Firme,  in  lat.  4^  48'  n.  In  na- 
vigating these  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clear  of 
this  island,  as  it  is  of  that  of  Gorgona,  fioin  which 
it  is  difficult  to  steer  clear,  owing  to  the  very  strong 
currents  and  contrary  winds ;  and  thos,  when  a 
vessel  is  caught  in  this  manner,  it  is  called  engor* 
gonarse,  or  to  be  engulpbed ;  but,  indeed,  of  two 
evils  it  is  certainly  more  convenient  to  safier  this 
misfortune,  which  at  the  worst  only  retards  the 
voyaee,  than  to  run  to  certain  destmctioii  on  the 
island  of  Mal-Pelo. 

MALTOIS,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadia. 

MALTRATA,  San  Pboro  de,  a  principal  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcddkmpr 
of  Orizava  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  300  fa* 
milies  of  Mexican  Indians,  and  60  of  Spaniards, 
Musieesj  and  Mulattoes.  It  is  sorrounded  bjdif* 
ferent  wards  or  small  settlements,  and  in  these  are 

E reduced  seeds  and  fruits,  and  there  are  man; 
erds  of  goats  and  swine.    It  is  fonr  leagues  to  tbe 
w.  of  its  capital. 

Mai.tr  AT  A,  a  sierra  J  which  is  the  Nenda  or 
Snowy,  in  the  Uanuras  of  Perote  and  Azanipao  in 
Nueva  Espaiia.  The  Spaniards  gave  it  ttis  iiame, 
from  their  having  been  ill-treated  here  oo  its  dis* 
covery •    Tbe  Indians,  in  their  langua^, are  called 
PoyauMecaii.    This  sierra  is  very  lofty,  and  may 
be  seen  90  leagues  at  sea,  and  serves  as  a  land- 
mark, being  the  first  land  seen  before  the  mras  of 
San  Martin.     It  is  90  leagues  distant  from  tbe 
coast,  vomits  smoke,  and  according  to  Diego  Mu- 
noz,  oqce,  for  10  years,  never  smoked  at  all.   The 
Indians  used  to  assert  in  their  ancient  songs^  that 
when  these  sierras  should  vomit  smoke,  there  would 
be  great  mortalities  and  piques.    In  fact,  in  1543) 
there  really  did  happen  the  plague,  whteh  afflicted 
the  kingdom,  and  in  which  an  infinite  number  of 
souls  perished,  though  not  without  the  said  mouo* 
tains  having  first  ominously  vomited  much  smoke) 
and  continuing  to  do  the  same  for  90  years ;  after 
which  time  they  ceased,  save  at  intervals,  when  a 
little  smoke  was  seen  to  rise. 

MALI) AS,  a  settlement  of  the  provuioeandror* 
regimiento  of  6uailas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  tbe  ca« 
racy  of  Cotaparazn. 

Maluas,  a  bay  of  the  country  or  land  of  Ls' 
brador  in  N.  America.  It  lies  between  the  Snovjf 
river  and  Nanow  cape^  of  that  coast. 
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MALUCA,  ft  point  of  the  coast  of  the  proyinoe 
and  carregimiaUo  of  Piiin  in  Peru  ;  dose  to  cape 
Blanco. 

[MALUINASi  a  parish  of  the  prorinoe  and  go* 
vemment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  iat.  5i^3Sf  s.  Long. 
br  3V  30"  a>.] 

MALYINAS,  or  Falkland  Isles,  of  the  sea  of 
Magellan,  discovered  by  some  French  of  S.  Malo 
in  1706,  who  eare  them  this  name,  and  aflerwards 
called  by  the  Englidi,  Falkland.  They  lie  to  the 
e.  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  are  180  miles 
from  cape  San  Juan,  rad  S15  from  cope  Horn. 
Their  number  is  not  rightly  ascertained :  the 
largest  of  them  was  reconnoitred  in  1764  by  the 
French  captain  Luis  de  Bouganville,  who  gave  it 
and  the  port  his  nune;  and  hayin£^  discovered 
that  the  latter  was  very  good,  he  estwlisbed  a  co- 
lony there,  the  same  havine  been  subsequently 
ceded  to  the  king  of  Spain,  wlio  claimed  it  as  his 
right.  This  island  extends  about  75  miles.  In 
1767,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  governor 
Don  Felipe  Ruiz  Puente,  a  naval  captain,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  the  same  having 
been  nominated  by  the  king.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  office  by  Don  Francisco  Gil  y  Lemus,  knight 
of  the  order  of  San  Joan,  and  who  was  also  at  the 
time  a  naval  captain,  and  afterwards  rear-admical 
of  the  royal  armada.  These  islands  are  fall  of 
swamps ;  the  climate  and.  territory  are  very,  bod 
for  the  plants  and  fruits  of  Europe  or  America,  the 
cold  being  excessive.  [The  Falkland  isles  lie  be« 
tween  lat.  5V  5^  and  52^46'  s.  Long.  57^  40'  and 
6  r  KV  w.  The  soil  of  these  islands  b  bad,  and  the 
shores  are  beaten  by  perpetual  storms.  The  Sp^ 
ntards  now  send  criminals  to  these  inhospitaDle 
shores  from  their  settlements  in  America*] 

MALVOILIN,  some  rocky  shoals,  near  the  s. 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  the  ports 
of  Castors  and  Tangier. 

MAMA,  San  Pedro  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corrtgimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Juan  de  Matncana. 

Mama,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Gnayana. 

MAMA-HUALLA,  a  river  of  the  district  of 
Guadalabquen  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs 
n.  I?,  w.  and  enters  the  Calla«calla. 

[MAMA-KATING,  a  township  in  Ulster 
county,  New  York,  w.  of  Montgomery  and  Wall- 
kill,  on  Delaware  river.  It  contains  176S  inhabi- 
tants, including  932  electors  and  51  shtves.J 

MAMATiHUAZCO,  an  ancient  city  ofNoeva 
Espana,  ^vhich  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Xolotl 
to  Cohuatlapal,  one  of  the  Chichimecas  loids  of 
his  court.    At  prewnt  it  does  not  enist. 
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MAMALHUAZOCAN,  a  city  of  Nueva  Es- 
paiSa,  in  the  time  of  the  gcmtilism  of  the  Indians, 
peopled  by  the  Chalcas  nation,  after  the  route  that 
these  experienced  when  they  were  conqneied  by 
Tisoc  AxayacatI,  emperor  of  Mexico. 

MAMALUCOS.    See  San  Pablo. 

Mamalucos,  or  Maiielucos,  some  Mustees 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  inhabitants  of  the  pro* 
vinoe  and  colony  of  San  PaUo,  whose  origin  is  as 
follows :  The  Portaeuese,  the  conquerors  of  Brazil, 
after  that  they  had  founded  the  cityofSanVi- 
cente  on  the  sea-coast,  detached  from  thence  some 
colonies  to  form  other  settlements ;  and  amon^ 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  was  San  Pablo,  tne 
same  being  in  the  canton    which  the  natives  of 
the  country  call  De  la  Piratininga.    A  short  time 
after  this,  arrived  the  Father  Manuel  Nobrega,  of 
the  abolished  order  of  the  Jesuits,  first  provincial, 
sent  by  San  Ignacio  de  Loyola  ;  and  he,  consider- 
ing this  settlement  as  a  most  convenient  place  for 
founding  a  mission  for  the  Indians,  transferred 
hitherthe  college  which  he  had  founded  at  San 
Vicente,  on  the  evening  of  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  in  1554,  dedicating  to  this  apostle  of  the 
gentiles  this  new  college,  the  same  beiuff  from  that 
time  forward  called  San  PaUo  de  Piratinanm. 
The  inhabitants,  with  the  succour  of  the  Jesuits, 
preserved  for  a  considerable  time  a  very  ordcriy 
and  decent  behaviour,  and  the  Indians,  seeing 
that  these  religious  brethren  were  the  sureties  for 
all  mod  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese, 
easily   embraced  the  Catholic  faith;    but  their 
virtoe  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  colony  of 
San  P^blo  de  Piratininga,  in  which  the  missiona- 
ries had  founded  the  greatest  expectations,  proved 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all  their  obstacles  to  their 
spiritoal  conquests,  and  such  as  they  could  never 
after  surmount.     The  evil  communicated  itself 
with  a  neighbouring  colony,  in  which  the  Portu- 
guese were  living  mixed  amongst  the   Indians ; 
and  finally,  from  a  mixture  of  the  Indians  of  San 
Pablo  was  produced  a  perverse  race  of  Mustees^ 
who  were  addicted  to  all  kinds  of  disorderly  ways, 
and  who  were  called  Mamelncos,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  ancient  slaves  of  the  Egyptian 
soHans.    In  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  the  go- 
vernors, magistrates,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical judffes  to  restrain  the  prepress  of  the  grow- 
ing evil,  the  bonds  of  reconciliation  became  daily 
more  relaxed,  and  the  Mamelocos  at  once  appear- 
ed arace  who  trampled  upon  all  divine  and  human 
authority.    Indeed,  their  numbers  continued  to  be 
greatly  mcreased  by  a  vast  accession  of  refugees 
of  various  nations,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Dutch ;  the  same  havmg  fled  from  the  justice 
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that  awaited  their  crimes.     These,  being  joined  by 
some  Brazilian  Indians,    and  all  of  them  being 
enamoured  with  a  sense  of  liberty,  gave  themselves 
up  to  every  kind  of  vice,  and  spread  themselves 
over  a  large  tract  of  country*     There  was  now 
nothing  more  desirable  than  the  total  extirpation  of 
these  lawless  people,  and  the  same  was  equally 
an  object  of  importince  to  the  (browns  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  but  the  situation  of  the  city  of  San 
Pablo,  as  it  was  upon  the  top  a  rock,  prevented  it 
from  being  conquered,  save  by  famine ;  and  even  to 
e^'ect  this,  no  small  supply  of  troops  would  have 
been  necessary,  and  these  could  not  at  the  time  be 
spared  either  from  Brazil  or  Paraguay :  add  to 
tuis,  that  the  city  might  have  held  a  strong  conflict 
with  only  a  few  determined  defenders.     The  prin- 
cipal cause,  however,  why  steps  were  not  taken 
against  the  Mamelucos,  were  that  they  never  left 
their  own  territory,   being  much  attached  to  it 
from  its  fertility,  the  great  abundance  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  pureness  of  the  air,  the 
sky  being  always  serene  and  the  climate  tempe- 
rate, notwithstanding  that  it  is  situate  in  lat.  24r  s. 
The  landsare  fertile,  and  produce  very  good  wheat, 
the  sugar-cane  grows  in  abundance,  and  the  pas- 
tures are  very  fine.     When  we  consider  these 
advantages,  it  must  be  evident  that  nothing  but  an 
innate  love  of  mischief  could  induce  these  people 
to  encounter  imminent  dangers  and  fatigues,  in 
traversing  those  spacious  regions,  which  they  de- 
populated of  more  than  two  millions  of  souls, 
suffering    in    their  excursions,  which  oftentimes 
lasted  for  two  years,  the  most  miserable  life,  many 
pf  them  perishing,  and  many  finding,  on  their  re- 
turn, their  wives  married  to  others.     Indeed,  in 
all  probability,  they  would  by  these  means  have 
become  extinct,  were  not  their  numbers  regularly 
replenished  by  the  captives  which  they  made  in 
their  wars.      The    great  uscendancy  which  the 
Mamelucos  had  gained,  was  not  less Ihrough  the 
fault  of  the  Spaniards  of  Paraguay  than  of  the 
Indians ;  for  had  the  Spaniards  not  been  remiss  in 
aiding  the  converted  settlements  to  throw  off  the 
bondage  under  which  they  were  held  by  the  Ma- 
melucos, these  would  never  have  prevailed  as  they 
did :  but  the  Spaniards  were  blinded  by  a  false 
interest,  and  looked  upon  these  new  churches  as  a 
barrier  opposed  to  their  avaricious  views;   nor 
were  they  aware  of  their  error  until  they  discover- 
ed their  fine  frontier  entirely  ruined  and  depopu- 
lated.    The  Mamelucos  discovered  a  greater  spirit 
of  resistance  amongst  the  new-made  Christians, 
than  they  expected,  and  finding  themselves  unable 
to  destroy  them,  they  bad  recourse  to  art  and 
stratagem.  One  of  these,  which  they  practised  for 
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a  long  time  with  great  effect,  was  as  follows: 
They  divided  themselves  into  small  parties,  and 
the  commander  of  each  being  dressed  as  a  Jesnit 
and  being  aware,  from  the  crosses  that  had  been 
stuck  up  in  different  parts  by  these  fathers,  of  the 
places  where  they  should  find  their  prey,  tbej 
began  to  introduce  themselves  to  the  attention  of 
the  Indians  by  making  presents,  curing  their  in- 
firmities, and  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in  tie 
faith  they  had  l>een  taught,  or  explaining  to  then 
in  a  few  words  the  principal  articles;  and  this 
they  had  a  facility  of  doing,  in  as  much  as  thej 
were    acquainted    with    the   Goarani  lan^iage. 
When  by  those  means  they  bad  drawn  together  a 
considerable  number,  they  proposed  to  them  that 
they  should  go  and  settle  in  some  more  conrenient 
spot,  where  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  them.  The 
greater  part  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  these  wolves  covered  in  sheep^s  clothin?,  vhen, 
the  traitors  dropping  the  mask,  would  seize  upoo 
^  their  victims,  and  put  those  to  death  wbooM 
resistance  or  attempted   to  fly.    This  stratagem 
was  discovered  by  some  who  effected  a  return  to 
their  <;ountry ;  but  in  the  mean  tune  the  Indiaos 
were  persuaded  that  the  authors  of  these  atrocities 
were  truly  Jesuits,  so  that  the  real  fathers  of  thb 
order  were  constantly  in  dread  of  their  lires,  nor 
could  they,  for  a  considerable  numher  of  jears, 
make  a  single  proselyte.     In  1630,  the  Mamelucos 
destroyed  various  settlements  of  the  missions,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  V illarica  and  Ciudad 
Real  of  Spaniards ;  but  in  1641,  in  anoihetimip- 
tion  that  they  made,  the  Neofitos  Indians  sided 
with  the  converted  settlements,  and  succeeded  in 
routing  the  common  enemy,  who  lost  upwards  of 
12,000  men.      In  1645,    the    Mamelucos  made 
another  invasion  against  the   Itatines,  vben  the 
Father  Francisco  Arias,  the  missionary,  met  viA 
his  death.     In  J694,  they  entered  the  tenitory  of 
the   Chiquitos  Indians,  and  were  routed,  which 
damped  their  spirits ;  and  after  this  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  greater  security,  it  was  allowed  by  the 
king  that  the  Indians  of  the  missions  might  cany 
fire-arms. 

MAMARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru,  where  <h?y 
make  very  good  leather-soles,  gloves,  and  dressed 
leather ;  with  which  the  natives  carry  on  a  great 
commerce  with  the  other  provinces. 

[MAMARONECK,  a  township  in  W.  Chester 
county.  New  York,  containing  452  inhabilants, 
including  57  slaves.  It  is  liounded  s.  bj  New 
Kochelle,  and  e.  by  the  Sound.] 

[MAMARUMI,  a  place  on  the  road  from 
Guayaquil  to  Quito,  in  S.  America,  where  there 
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is  a  very  beautiful  cascade*  Tbe  rock  from  \rhich 
the  water  precipitates  itself  is  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar^  and  50  fathoms  high ;  and  on  both  sides  edged 
ivith  lofty  and  spreading  trees.  The  clearness  of 
the  water  dazzles  the  sight,  which  is  delighted,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  large  volume  of  water 
formed  in  its  fall ;  after  which  it  continues  its 
course  in  a  bed,  along  a  small  descent,  and  is 
crossed  over  by  a  bridge.] 

MAMAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi* 
mienlo  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It 
runs  n.n.  w,  then  turns  its  course  w.  and  enters 
the  sea  at  the  port  of  Copiapo. 

Mamas,  three  very  large  rocks,  situate  in  the 
middle  of  the  grand  river  Magdalena,  in  the 
Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada,  between  the  cities  of 
Anserma  and  Antioquia*  They  render  the  navi- 
gation dangerous,  and  upon  them  have  been  lost 
many  champanes^  the  names  of  the  vessels  which 
are  used  in  the  traffic  of  the  said  river. 

MAMIA,  Lake  of,  in  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  and  in  that  part  which  is 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  formed  by  a 
river  which  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Idemanais 
Indians,  and  enters  the  Marafion,  first  forming 
this  lake. 

MAMISIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tarapaca. 

MA  MO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
yernment  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  near  its  capital. 

Ma  MO,  a  river  of  this  kingdom,  navigable  for 
small  vessels  or  canoes.  It  runs  from  it.  to  s.  and 
enters  the  Orinoco  on  its  n.  side. 

Mamo,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Pataz  in  Peru.  It  runs 
nearly  due  e.  in  the  limits  which  divide  this  pro- 
vince from  that  of  Lamas,  and  enters  the  Uca- 
yale. 

Mamo,  a  lake  or  pool  of  the  river  Orinoco,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Guayana,  and 
government  of  Cumana,  formed  by  a  bay  of  a 
semicircular  figure  which  the  river  makes,  and  by 
a  point  or  long  strip  of  land,  and  having  a  very 
narrow  mouth  or  entrance.  It  lies  on  tbe  n,  coast, 
a  little  before  the  river  enters  the  sea ;  and  near  to 
it  stood  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which  belonged 
to  tbe  religious  order  of  San  Francisco,  but  which 
was  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  Caribes  Indians 
in  1735 ;  at  which  time  the  Father  jPr.  Andres 
I^opez  Gumilla  sufiered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  those  infidels.  The  settlement  had  the  title  of 
Nuestra  Seiiora  de  los  Remedies. 

MAMOL,  orMABAL,  a  river  of  the  province 
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and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  tbe  Portuguese 
possessions.  It  is  small,  runs  n.  n,  w.  and  enters 
the  Grand  pool  formed  by  the  difibrent  arms  of  the 
Madera. 

MAMONE,  or  Mamon,  a  lake  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay.  It  is  formed  by  a 
desague  or  waste-water  of  this  river,  on  the  w. 
shore,  opposite  the  cordiUera  of  San  Fernando. 

MAMONI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Panama  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firrae. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus,  laves 
spacious  and  fertile  Uanwras^  and  enters  the  Ba^ 
yano,  nearly  where  this  runs  into  the  sea  ;  the  two 
forming  a  point  of  land,  fn  which  there  is  a  beauti* 
ful  estate  of  sugar-canes,  where  there  is  made  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  brandy,  and  honey. 
The  waters  of  this  river  are  very  delicate  and 
wholesome,  and  its  shores  are  lined  with  several 
estates,  li  passes  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
settlement  oi  San  Christoval  de  Chepo. 

MAMORE,  an  abundant  and  navigable  river 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Moxos  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  flows  down  from  the  most 
lofty  sierras  ;  according  to  some,  from  the  lake  of 
Cujabas,  and  to  others,  from  a  spot  close  to  the 
port  of  Totore,  of  the  province  of  Mizque  in  Peru. 
It  runs  many  leagues  to  the  n.  and  to  the  5.  of  the 
MaraJSon  or  Amazon,  taking  the  different  names 
of  the  countries  and  places  through  which  it  pas- 
ses, and  collecting  in  its  course  the  waters  of 
several  other  rivers,  such  as  the  Piraix,  the  Sara, 
and  others  which  proceed  from  Los  Tapucurus : 
after  that  it  is  joined  by  the  Macobi  and  the  Tima* 
chu,  which  increase  it  most  abundantly.  It  enters 
the  Madera  on  the  w.  side,  at  the  same  time  that 
this  river  is  entered  by  the  Itenes.  Monsieur  de 
L'lsle,  in  his  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  con- 
founds this  river  with  the  Madera.  In  the  part 
where  it  receives  the  river  Ghapare  or  Parati  it  has 
a  beautiful  port,  and  its  entrance  or  mouth  is  in 
lat.  11°  55'*. 

Mamorr,  with  the  addition  of  Chico,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  above,  another  river,  of  tbe 
province  and  government  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  in  Peru,  which  rises  in  the  siVrro  of  the 
eminences  of  Itinuyo.  It  enters  the  Marmor6 
Grande,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Los 
Moxos. 

MAMORONI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  runs  e.  and,  after- 
wards inclining  to  the  s.  s.  e.  enters  the  Madera 
opposite  the  fall  of  Oranaya. 

MAMOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go« 
vernment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,   lying  under  the  equinoctial 
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line,  near  the  bead  aiid  sonrce  of  ibe  river  Napo. 
It  has  in  its  neighbourhood  many  and  abundant 
silver  mines. 

MAMPATAR,  a  port  of  the  island  Mai^rita, 
in  ivbich  a  castle  has  been  built  for  its  defence. 
It  is  four  ieafiruos  from  the  city  of  La  Ascension. 

MANABIQUE,  Point  of,  in  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Yucat&n,  between  the 
gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  Trtunfo  de  la  Cruz. 

MANABO,or  M  anano,  Cano  j>e,  one  of  those 
channels  vrhich  form  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Orinoco.  It  is  called  Grande,  as  being  the 
principal  mouth,  formed  by  the  n.  coast  of  the 
said  islands,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  which 
is  called  Cailo  de  Manabo,  or  Manano  Chico. 

MANACASIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
Ternment  of  Guayana,  which  enters  into  the  s. 
side  of  the  Meta.  In  the  woods  of  its  vicinity 
dwell  many  barbarian  Indians,  of  the  Guaibas  and 
Chiribocas  Indians. 

MANACICAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay  in  Peru,  re* 
duced  at  present  to  the  Cathdic  faith.  In  the 
time  of  its  gentiUsm  it  was  composed  of  82  vil- 
lages, which  formed  as  many  other  different  can- 
tons, independent  of  each  other,  and  each  havii^ 
its  own  peculiar  title,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
first  being  called  Igritucas,  of  the  second  Sibacas, 
Sec*  The  country  which  this  nation  then  occu- 
pied is  two  days  journey  to  the  n.  of  tlie  settle- 
0i€iit  of  the  missions,  called  San  Francisco  Xavier, 
at  the  n,  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Chiqui- 
los  Indians.  It  forms  the  figure  of  a  pyramid, 
the  base  beii^  towards  the  s* ;  and  what  is  most  sin- 
gular is,  that  in  this  nation  dwelt  other  Indians, 
who  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Mafiacicas. 
This  country  is  irrigated  by  many  rivers,  and  is 
surrounded  by  woods,  which  extend  ^or  a  great 
qpace  from  t,  to  m.  and  are  so  thick  as  to  be  im- 

Cmetroble  to  the  sun.  Beyond  these  woods  are 
r^  deserts,  for  the  most  part  inundated.  The 
territory  produces  ikiany  fVuits  without  cultivation ; 
and  the  vauniltu  is  here  equally  common  with  a 
kind  of  palm  totally  distinct  from  that  generally 
known,  and  the  friiit  of  which  is  as  large  as  a 
nelon,  and  fixed  to  tlie  trunk  similar  to  tte  cocos. 
Amongst  the  animals  of  this  country  is  one  called 
famocostOj  which  has  the  head  of  a  tiger,  the  body 
of  a  mastiff,  and  is  without  any  tail,  of  an  activity 
and  ferocity  unequalled.  Wnen  attacked  by  this 
animal,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  torn  to 
pieces,  excepting  you  hare  the  eood  fonune  to  be 
able  to  mount  a  tree  for  security;  though  eyen 
this  will  not  always  avail,  for  the  animal,  not  be^ 
ing  aUa  to  dunb,  erects  itself  on  its  hind-legs  uid 
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makes  a  roaring  noise,  whereupon  others  of  its 
own  class  arrive  and  begin  to  root  up  the  tree,  and 
very  quickly  bring  it  to  the  ground ;  accordingly, 
if  the  person  pursued  should  happen  not  to  have 
any  arrows,  with  which  he  may  kill  these  animals 
whilst  thus  employed,  he  is  sure  to  become  their 
victim.    That  this  dreadfol  beast  may  not  multi- 
ply, the  Mafiacicas  have  invented  means  to  destroy 
them,  and  one  is  as  follows:  Many  Indians,  af)^ 
having  surrounded  themselves  with  palisades  or 
strong  paling,  will  make  a  noise  to  entice  to  thera 
the  famocosiosj  and  while  these  are  occupied  in 
rooting  up  the  palisades  to  get  at  their  prey,  the 
Indians  kill  them  with  their  arrows.     The  Mopo* 
sicas,  who  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  can* 
tons  of  the  nation,  were  not  so  fbrtnnate  in  ridding 
themselves  of  an  enemy,  though  less  fbrmidahlf, 
tbegpoo^oM  or  sparrow-hawk,  which  used  to  pounce 
upon  them  with  such  fury  asgenendiyto  kUlthem 
before  they  had  time  to  prepare  themselves  fiv  de- 
fence ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  this  little  animal 
alone  dep<^Blated  the  whole  canton.    The  Mans- 
cioBs  are  well  made,  of  a  dingy  colour,  and  are 
subject  to  a  kind  of  leprosy,  which  covers  the 
whole  of  their  body  with  a  scurf  rosetnUtng  the 
scale  of  fish,  though  the  same  is  attended  with  bo 
pain  or  inconvenience  whatever.    They  ate  of  the 
same  oriffia  as  are  the  Chiquitos  Indiana,  and  weie 
separated  from  them  by  some  civil  wars ;  and  ^lin, 
their  commerce  with  other  nations  has  so  changed 
their  idiom  that  these  two  nations  no  Umger  under* 
stand  each  other's  language :  indeed  the  only  thing 
which  they  still  retain  in  common  of  their  origin 
is  their  valour.     Idolatry,  which  was  onloiown  to 
the  Chiquitos,  has  been  introduce  amongst  the 
Mafiaeinas,  together  with  the  barbarous  custom  of 
eating  human  flesh  ;   but  it  is  not  known  from 
whence  they  have  derived  their  deities,  or  what  is 
the  worship  they  pay  them.    The  towns  or  settle- 
ments are  very  handsome ;  the  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  having  varbus  public  places,  and  three 
or  four  large  houses  divided  into  saloons  and  cham- 
bers, the  latter  for  the  lodging  of  the  caciques,  the 
former  for  the  public  assemblies  and  the  cere- 
monies to  thehr  deities,    since  they  hare  no  other 
temples.   All  these  places  are  built  of  well-wrought 
wood,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  no  <^er  in- 
struments than  the  hatchet  and  flint-stones.    The 
vHlages  were  at  but  a  small  distance  fVom  each 
other,  and  at  the  festivals  drunkenness  was  univer- 
sal.    In  the  assemblies  the  cacique  had  the  fini 
place,  the  mapono  the  second,  and  the  physician 
the  third ;  in  the  fourth  rank  were  the  captains, 
and  then  followed  the  others  succosively  in  their 
order.   To  the  caciques  an  absolute  and  blind  obe- 
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dimioe  was  paid,  md  their  vasnls  repiired  far 
tbem  their  hoasea,  cultiviited  their  fidds,  pn>vided 
their  tables  ivith  the  best  food  that  ooald  be  pro« 
ciiredy  and  paid  them  a  pole-tax.  The  caciques 
ivcre  alone  allowed  to  hare  many  wires,  though 
they  permitted  fo  one  atone  the  honour  of  being  so 
oonsidered;  and  this  honour  consisted  in  her  re- 
ceiving the  same  obedience  and  the  like  good  af« 
fioes  mm  the  women  of  the  settlement  as  the  ca- 
ciqne  himself  received  fsora  the  men*  She  alsa  re- 
ceived  with  her  husband  a  tribute,  which  was 
redeeed  to  a  tax  of  licences  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, no  one  being  permitted,  without  these  grants, 
to  exercise  the  said  employments.  ThecHgnity 
of  the  cadqiie  waaheredilary,  and  the  presuoipttve 
heir  hnd  an  absohite  authet ity  over  all  the  unmar* 
ried  young  men,  in  order  to  exercise  himself  in 
the  ^rt  of  governing ;  and  when  he  became  suffi- 
ciently experienoe^  it  was  usual  for  the  father 
to  resign  in  his  favour,  when,  althoagh  he  no 
langer  mixed  in  affairs,  he  was  oonlinuaUv  treated 
with  the  highest  veneration,  and,  when  he  died, 
deposited  witk  g^oeal  funeral  pomp  in  a  cavem, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  firmly  closed  and  ce- 
mented. This  natioa  was-  very  supcntitioas.  It 
had  a  tMkdHim,  that  the  apostle  St.  Thomas 
preached  tfie  gospel  in  their  country.  Ceitain  it  is, 
thai  in  the  midst  of  gross  and  impious,  fhbles  and 
mottstsous  dogmas^  tlmrdiseoverw  traits  of  Qiris- 
tiamsro,  since  they  had  an  idea  of  a  God  who  was 
mademanfM  the  sahratien  of  tiie  hnman  raoe ;  and 
fiirther,  one  of  their  traditiona  was,  thatr  a  very 
beautifnl  WKMsan.  ceocerved  wttheut  hnowJng  man, 
and  brought fiofldi  &  male^chfld,  who  aftevwam  per-^ 
ibrnied  vastprodigies^  raisioig  the  dead,  caring  the* 
deaf,  giving  stglit  to  the  blind,  and  who^  having 
collected  together  in  one  society  a  numerona  party, 
raised  himself  up  into  the  air,  and  became  trans^ 
formed  intei  the  sun  which  gives  us  light.  Also 
the  mapanes.  assert,  that  were  tfie  sun  not  so.  fiir 
ftom  them,  he  would  distinguish  their  diflerentmi<« 
Utary  explaits.  These  Indians  used  to  pay  wor- 
ship to  the  devB,  who,  they  affirm,  has  appeared 
to  them  undes  the  most  horrible  simpes;  they  ac» 
knowledged  an  infinite  number  of  deities,  but  they 
distinguish  three  sitperior  to  the  rest,  which  formed 
a  trinity,  compoasd  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holv 
Ghost.  To  the  first  they  gave  two  names,  which 
were  Omequaturipui  and  Uragosorio,  the  second 
they  eaUed  Urasana,  and  the  Uiird  Urasso.  The 
wife  of  the  ftther  was  Quipoei,  who,  without  loss 
of  her  viiiginai  integrity,  was  Uie  mother  of  Ura- 
sana. The  father,  they  said,  spoke  in  a  clear  and 
high  lone  of  voice,  the  son  through  the  nose,  and 
the  ftoly  gibost  was  to  be  beun  Uhe  thniider. 
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Qnipdci  was  at  times  resplendent  to  behold ;  the 
father  was  the  god  of  justice,  who  chastised  the 
wicked  ;  and  the  son,  the  mother,  and  the  holy 
ghost,  filled  the  office  of  intercessors  and  media- 
tecs  ;  moreover,  these  three  divinities  had  one  com- 
mon name,  which  was  Tiniamacus.  The  father 
Lucas  Cabaliero,  of  the  abolished  order  of  Jesuits, 
entered  to  preach  the  gospel  to  these  Indians,  in 
1706,  and  reduced  them  to  the  faith,  forming  them 
into  (Uffisrent  tettlements;  the  same  having  formed 
a  principal  part  of  the  converted  settlements  of 
Paraguay. 

MANAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Nicaragua. 

MANAHATAN,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea ; 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  which  traverser 
the  province  of  New  York  in  N.  America.  Here 
the  Dutch  founded  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  ; 
the  name  of  which  the  English  afterwards  converted 
into  New  York.  This  island  is  15  miles  long  and 
one  wide ;  it  is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  fruits 
of  the  best  quality,  and  at  moderate  prices.  The 
advantage  of  its  having  in  it  the  capital  of  the 
province,  renders  it  a  place  important  Doth  from  itr 
population  and  its  commerce. 

MANAHE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
aleddia  mayor  of  Los  Zoqtfes  in  the  kingdbm  of 
Guatemala. 

MANAHIGAN,  IsEuid  of,  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  colony  of  Sagadahock.  There 
are  many  under  this  name,  all  (2*  them  small,  and 
oppoete  Broad  bay. 

MANALISCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
■sent  of  the  dis^ict  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuquio- 
in  Nueva  Espafla ;  situate  to  the  n.  of  its  capttat 

[MANALLIN,  a  township  in  York  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

MANAMA,  or  Island  Dos  Mangarbs,  an 
island  of  the  N*  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  capininship  of  MaraSan,  between 
the  great  shoal  of  Coroa  and  the  channel  of  Buen- 
kmio. 

MANAMABOBOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians,  who  dwell  in  the  woods  bordering  upon  the 
river  Pftchitea  or  Mamea,  to  the  s.  U  was  dis- 
covered in  1673,  and  in  1675  the  missionaries  of 
the  regular  order  of  Jesuits  formed  the  first  reduc- 
tion or  settlement  of  converted  Indians,  with  the 
name  of  San  Nicolas  de  los  Manamabobos.  . 

MANANIA2U,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  it  rises  in  the  territory 
of  the  Motuanis  Indians,  between  the  rivers  Cu- 
chivara'  and  Madera,  runs  e.  in  a  curved  course, 
and  enteis  the  last  of  the  aforesaid  rivers. 

MANANTIAL,  Hbdionbo,  a  fountain  of  the 
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island  of  St.  Doraingo,  in  the  French  possessions, 
near  the  w.  coast.  Its  water  is  fetid,  and  it  runs 
e.  and  forms  a  small  river,  which  enters  that  of 
the  Indians,  just  before  this  joins  the  Artibonito. 

MA  NAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Gueguetenango  in  the  kingdom 
of  Guatemala ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  santa 
Ana  Cuilco. 

MANAPIARA,  a  large  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  La  Guayana  or  Nueva  Anda- 
lacia.  It  rises  near  the  sierra  Maiguatida,  runs, 
much  increased,  to  the  s.  and  enters  the  Ven-. 
tuavi. 

MANAPIRE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap^ 
taincy  of  Caracas.  It  flows  down  from  the  Alta  of 
Gracia,  runs  a  s.  course,  collecting  tlie  waters  of 
several  other  rivers,  and  enters  the  Orinoco  near 
where  this  river  is  entered  by  the  Apure. 

MANAPIRI,  NuESTRA  Si':kora  de,  a  town 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Cumana ; 
founded  by  Don  Juan  de  Urpin,  in  1634,  that  it 
mi^ht  serve  as  an  arsenal  for  arms  in  the  conquest 
anci  reduction  of  the  Cumanagotos  Indians,  who 
capitulated  with  the  king. 

mANARE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

fovernment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the 
fuevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  founded  upon  the 
river  Ariporo,  upon  a  lofty,  spacious,  and  plea- 
sant table-land.  It  consists  ot  Cocatios  Indians, 
who  formerly  called  it  Pauto,  and  it  is  of  the  best 
temperature  of  an^  place  in  the  province ;  since, 
from  its  lofty  situation,  it  experiences  less  heat,  and 
is  consequently  very  healthy  :  besides  this,  it  has 
all  the  fruits  of  the  other  settlements,  and  from  its 
mildness  produces  figs,  cabbages,  lettuces,  and 
different  sorts  of  pulse  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
settlements  of  the  llanos.  It  likewise  produces 
c<>tton,  of  which  are  fabricated  many  various  and 
curious  woven  articles.  The  natives  also  make 
pitchers,  pots,  and  other  Vases,  of  vbeautiful  work- 
manship, the  same  being  much  valued  at  Santa 
Y€  and  other  parts.  It  is  138  miles  i?.  e.  of  Santa 
F6,  in  iat.  5°  46'  n.     Long.  72°  14'  w. 

MANATI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  channel  of 
the  Dique. 

Mam  ATI,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingp.  It  rises  near  the  coast,  at  the  w,  head, 
and  in  the  French  possessions.  It  runs  if.  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  port  of  Leogan  and 
the  TrouBordet. 

Man  AT  I,  another,  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
which  runs  into  the  S.  sea,  of  the  «.  coast,  between 
Mantica  and  Dry  Lopez. 
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Manati,  a  port  of  the  n.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  between  the  port  of  New  Bahama  and  that 
of  Malegueta. 

MAN  AUMARI,  a  mountain  of  the  province  of 
La  Guayana,  in  the  French  possessions,  and  at  its 
skirt  these  have  an  establishment. 

MANAZO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corres^miento  of  Lampa  in  Pera. 

[MANGA,  a  town  of  W.  Florida,  on  the  e. 
bank  of  tlie  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  Hooa 
Chitto  river.] 

MANCAPRA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment  of  Venezuela,  in  the  territory  which 
divides  this  jurisdiction  from  that  of  Cumani.  It 
forms  in  its  mid-course  a  large  lake,  and  then  runs 
to  enter  the  Guarico,  about  28  miles  before  this 
river  enters  the  Orinoco. 

[MANC£N1LLA,  a  large  bay  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  about  4000  fathoms 
long  from  w,  to  e.  and  2800  broad  from  ir.  to  s. 
The  s,  e,  part  of  the  bay  is  very  wide,  and  affords 
excellent  anchorage,  even  for  vessels  of  the  first 
size.     In  other  parts  it  is  too  shallow.     The  river 
Massacre,  which  was  the  point  of  separation  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  colonies  on  the  n.  of  the 
island,  runs  a  n.  course,  towards  its  mouth  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  e.  part  of  the  bay.     The  bay  of 
Mancenilla,  though  a  very  fine  one^  is  not  so  use- 
ful as  it  might  be,  if  its  bottom  were  well  known. 
There  are  several  shallows  in  it,  owing  to  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Massacre,*  which  rolls  into  it  wood, 
sand,  and  stones,  in  geeat  quantities ;  so  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  sound  the  bay  annually,  after 
they  are  over.     In  general,  it  is  prudent,  on  en« 
tering,  to  keep  closer  to  the  point  of  Ycaque,  than 
to  the  s,  side  of  the  bay,  because  the  sandy  point 
has  no  rocks.     The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  muddy. 
The  river  Massacre  is,  during  a  league,  from  five 
to  12  feet  deep,  and  pretty  wide;  but  its  bed  b 
often  full  of  the  wood  which  the  current  brings 
down.     It  swarms  with  fish  ;  and  here  are  foond 
those  enormous  mullets  which  are  the  pride  of  the 
table    at  cape  Francois.      In  the  times    of  the 
floods,  these  fish  are  driven  towards  the  bay,  where 
Negroes,  well  practised  in  the  business,  fish  for 
them.     Fishing  in  the  bay  is  difficult  enough,  on 
account  of  the  drifted  wood  ;  but  the  Negroes  are 
good  divers,  and  are  often  obliged  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom and  disengage  the  seine ;  but  when  it  gets 
near  the  beach,  it  is  a  singular  and  striking  spec- 
tacle, to  see  the  Negroes,  the  fish,  and  the  alligators, 
all  flouncing  about  in  the  water  together.    The 
Negroes  kill  the  alligators,  knock  out  their  teeth, 
and  sell  them  to  make  corals,  the  garniture  of  which 
serves  to  mark  the  degree  of  luxury  or  pride  of 
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those  who  hang  them  to  the  necks  of  their  children. 
Tiie  plenty  offish  often  attracts  ships  of  war  to  this 
bay.  The  mouth  of  .Massacre  river  lies  in  lat.  19^ 
50' n.     Loner.  71°  50' w.] 

MANCEilA,  an  island  of  the  king<lom  of  Chile, 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Vahlivin,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  ot  this  name. 
It  is  two  leagues  long,  and  in  it  is  a  settlement  that 
was  founded  by  the  Marquis  of  Mansera,  who  was 
then  president  of  that  kingdom.  It  has  a  magni- 
ficent parish  church,  and  a  good  castle  to  defend 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  was  improved  and 
completed  by  the  brigadier  Don  Manuel  Amat,  in 
his  presidency.  Both  the  castle  and  the  settlement 
maintain  the  same  name  as  the  island. 

tMANCHAC,  a  town  on  the  Missisippi,  two 
es  below  the  Indian  town  of  Alabama.  The 
banks  of  the  river  at  Manchac,  though  frequently 
overflowed  by  vernal  inundations,  are  50  feet 
perpendicular  height  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  river,  at  its  lowest  ebb,  is  not  less  than 
40  fathoms  deep,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The 
Spanish  fortress  on  the  point  of  land  below  the 
Ibberville,  close  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  has  a 
communication  with  Manchac,  by  a  slender,  nar- 
row, wooden  bridge,  across  the  channel  of  Ibber- 
ville, and  not  a  bow-sbot  from  the  habitations  of 
Manchac] 

Makchac,  Canal  of,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana.  It  runs  from  the  Red  river 
25  leagues  above  New  Orleans,  is  oftentimes  dry, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Maurepae. 

MANCHE,  a  district  of  infidel  Indians,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  consisting  of  eight  settle- 
ments, who  were  reduced  to  the  Catholic  religion 
by  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Oominso. 

MANCHES,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  They  take  this  name 
from  the  province  of  Maifche,  which  is  altogether  a 
rough  and  craggy  serrania;  from  whence,  in  1606, 

})roceeded  certain  Indians  to  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
or  the  purpose  of  procuring  some  missionaries  who 
might  come  and  instruct  them  in  religion.  Accord- 
ly,  at  the  instanceof  the  ptteident  of  that  kingdom, 
the  provincial  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo  dis- 
patched on  this  errand  the  fathers  Jr.  Juan  de 
Esquerra,  and  Fr,  Sal  vador  Cipriano,  who  reduced 
many  of  these  infidels  to  the  faith,  and  founded 
eight  settlements. 

[MANCHESTER,  a  small  fishing-town,  situ- 
ateil  on  the  sea-coast  between  cape  Ann  and  Be- 
verly, in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts.  The 
fishery  is  carried  on  from  this  port  chiefly  in  the 
vessels,  and  for  the  account,  of  the  merchants  in 
Boston  and  other  places.    The  township  lies  5.  e* 
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of  Wenham,  and  18  miles  n.  e.  of  Boston.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1645,  and  contains  965  in- 
habitants.] 

[Manchester,  a  post-town  of  Vermont,  in 
Bennington  county,  on  Battenkill.  It  is  16  miles 
n.  by  r.  of  Bennington,  and  44  w.  e.  of  Albany  in 
New  York.  This  township  contains  1276  inha- 
bitants. In  the  5.  part  of  the  town,  in  a  hill  a  little 
w.  of  the  Battenkill,  is  a  deep  stratum  of  friable 
calcareous  earth,  of  the  whiteness  of  chalk,  and 
apparently  composed  of  shells,  which  requires  but 
little  burnin*^  to  produce  good  lime.] 

[Manchester,  a  township  in  Vork  county^ 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Manchester,  a  small  town  of  Virginia;  situ- 
ated on  the  s.  side  of  James  river,  opposite  to 
Richmond,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
In  1781,  this  town  suffered  much  during  Arnold'^ 
destructive'  expedition.] 

[Manchestek,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  10 
leagues  n.  w.  of  cape  Canso.  It  contained  250  fa- 
miles  in  1783.] 

^Manchbstbr  House,  one  of  the  Hudson  bay 
company's  factories,  lies  100  miles  a^.  of  Hudson's 
house,  and  65  s.  e.  of  Buckingham  house.  It 
stands  on  the  5.  w.  side  of  Saskashawan  river,  in 
the  n.  a),  part  of  N.America.  Lat.  53*  14'  18*^  «• 
Long.  109°  20' w.] 

MANCICHE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Truxillo  in  Peru ;  situate  in  a 
beautiful  and  spacious  valley  called  De  Ghimo. 
It  was  a  population  of  Indians  from  the  time  of 
their  gentilism,  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards, the  number  of  its  inhabitants  increased  so 
greatly  that  they  amounted  to  upwards  of  3000 
persons ;  the  same  having  collected  for  the  most 
part  from  different  quarters  of  the  said  valley.  It 
is  at  present  reduced  to  a  very  scanty  population 
of  Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in  raising  pulse 
for  the  consumption  of  the  capital,  to  which  the 
settlement  lies  very  close. 

MANCORA,  a  large  strand  of  the  district  of 
Tumbez,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Piura  in  Peru.  In  it  the  valleys  of  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  sea,  and  which  extend  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  400  leagues,  have  their  origin.  This 
part  is  barren  and  sandy,  and  the  only  production 
18  the  carob  tree.  It  belongs  to  the  religious  order 
of  the  Bethlemites  of  Piura,  and  is  in  lat.  3^  53'  s. 

MANCORNADO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  district  of 
the  Rio  del  Hacha ;  situate  on  the  shores  of  this 
river,  to  the  s.  of  the  city. 

[MAN DANS,  very  friendly  and  welMis- 
posed  Indians  of  N.  America,  inhabiting  the  Mis* 
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'oiiri.  Tbej  are  brave^  butnane,  and  hoepilable. 
About  S5  years  since  tliey  lived  in  six  villages, 
about  40  miles  below  their  present  villages,  on 
both  sides  of  the  lUissourL  Repeated  visitations 
of  the  small-pox,  aided  by  frequent  attacks  of  the 
Sioux,  have  reduced  tbein  to  their  present  num- 
ber. They  claim  no  particular  tract  of  country. 
They  live  in  fortified  villages,  hunt  immediately 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  cultivate  corn,  beans, 
squashes,  and  tobacco,  which  form  articles  of  traffic 
with  their  neighbours  the  Assinniboin :  they  also 
barter  horses  with  the  Assinniboins  for  arms,  am- 
munition, axes,  kettles,  and  other  articles  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture ;  these  last  they  obtain  from  the 
JBritish  establisiiments  on  the  Assinniboin  river. 
The  articles  which  they  thus  obtain  from  the  As- 
sinniboins and  the  Britisb  traders  who  visit  them, 
they  again  exchange  for  horses  and  leather  tents 
with  the  Crow  Indians,  Gfayennes,  Wetepahatoes, 
Kiawas,  Kanenavich,  Stactan,  and  Cataka,  who 
visit  tbem  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  traffic. 
Their  trade  may  be  much  increased.  Their  coun- 
iry  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Ricaras.    Population 


mcreasinff.! 


MANdINGA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Panama,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  is  sitaate  on  the  shore  of  tbe  river  of 
this  name,  near  its  entrance  intoibe  sea,  upon  the 
height  of  a  monntain,  where  there  is  a  watch-tower 
or  signal-house,  to  give  notice  to  the  governor  of 
Panama  of  the  vessels  that  may  appear. 

Manoinga.  The  aforesaid  river  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Chepo,  and  runs  e.  until  that  it  entets 
ihe  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its  coarse  i^ 
only  four  leagues,  €md  its  navigation  is  prohibitea 
on  pain  of  death,  from  the  ease  with  which,  by  this 
means,  a  pass  might  be  ejected  into  the  S.  sea ; 
the  same  having  actually  been  put  into  execution, 
in  1679,  by  the  pirates  John  Guarlem,  Edward 
Blomen,  and  Bartholomew  Charps. 

Mandi^ga.  The  aforesaidbay,  which  is  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Darien, 
and  Uie  N.  sea,  is  large,  hudsome,  and  sheltered. 
It  is  10  leagues  wide,  and  somewhat  more  long.  It 
is  full  of  small  isles,  as  well  in  its  centre  as  on  either 

}e  of  4ts  coasts. 

Mavbinga,  a  point  or  cape  of  the  island  of  La 
Puna  in  tbe  province  and  government  of  Guaya- 
quil, ami  kingdom  of  Quito.  To  the  «.  it  has  the 
proraontorv  of  Bocaca,  and  on  its  n.  e.  side  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  Naranjal  and  Guya.  It  is  low 
and  barren,  and  covers  the  port  of  La  Puna,  which 
it  has  on  the  w.    In  lat.  2^  38'  SO*  *• 

MANDOZOU,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,    It  runs  e*  and 
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enters  the  Uruguay,  between  those  of  tbe  MocoretiK 
mini  and  the  Salto  Grande. 

MANENCURA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumao&.  It  rises  in  the  ler. 
rama  of  Imataca,  runs  s.  and  enters  tbe  Cuyani  on 
the  M.  side. 

[MANETOPA,  OsEBGAH,  Mautopahato, 
Indians  of  N.  America,  descendants  of  the  Sioux, 
and  partake  of  their  turbulent  and  faitUew  dispoi 
fition :  they  frequently  plunder,  and  someiimes 
murder  their  own  traders.  The  name  by  which 
this  nation  is  generally  koownjwas  borrowed  from 
the  Cbippeways,  who  call  them  AssiDoibou, 
which  literally  translated  is  Stone.  Sioux ;  hence 
the  name  of  Stone  Indians,  by  which  they  are 
sometimes  called.  The  country  in  which  tbej 
rove  is  almSst  entirely  uncovered  with  timber, 
lies  extremely  level,  and  is  but  badly  watered  m 
many  parts  ;  the  land,  however^  is  idenibly  fa- 
tile  and  unencuflEiberod  with  stone.  ^  They  niglit 
be  induced  to  trade  at  the  river  YelkwStooe; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  their  trade  proaiisei  mock. 
Their  numbers  continue  about  tbe  same.  These 
-bands,  like  tbe  Sioux,  act  entirely  indepeDdenlof 
.each  other,  although  the/  claim  a  naticmal  affioitj, 
iind  never  make  war  on  each  other.  Tbe  oountiy 
inhabited  by  the  Mahtopanalo  possesses  ntber 
more  timber  than  the  other  parts  of  the  coanirf. 
They  do  not  employ  theniseives  in  caltiratiof  tie 
land.] 

,  MANETUBA,  a  river  of  the  proviDoend  esp- 
tom^A^of  Seara  in  Brazil,  whi<^  eaten  llheaea  be* 
tween  those  of  Gororasu  and  Persi. 

MANG,  a  vilhige  of  tbe  Portuguese,  in  the  po- 
vince  and  captaimbip  of  Maranon,  aod  kingdom 
of  Brazil ;  sitMate  on  the  shore  of  tbe  bay  viiidi 
fiarms  the  mouth  of  the  river  MaraiBon,  and  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  river  of  its  own  name. 

Ma  no.  This  river  runs  pi.  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  afioresaid  bay,  between  the  rivers  MaiseUand 

Tapicuru. 
MANGACHES,  a  cast  of  Zambos, descendants 

of  the  Indians  and  Negroes.  They  live  retired,  on 
tbe  IT.  side  of  tbe  Guiryaquil,  and  on  the  n.  ai. 
of  tlie  river  Dmle,  in  a  territory  consisting  of  scft- 
ciotts  Umurasj  but  little  known ;  but  being  bounded 
on  then*  by  the  m-ovuice  of  Gsmeraklas,aDd  0.I7 
the  district  of  Puerto  Viejo.  These  natives  hfc 
dispersed  in  cabins,  and  maintain  themselves  hj 
iruits  and  ihe  flcdi  of  cows,  providing  tbemsches 
with  the  latter  from  tbe  hxgp  droves  oi  neat  cattle 
which  are  found  iu  the  Ihnums.  Tbey  so^v  roaise, 
radifihes,  and  tobacco,  which  they  afterwards  carry 
for  sale  to  tbe  settlement  of  Balsar,  in  change  tor 
.other  filings  th«t  they  may  want. 
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MANGAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Pern. 

MANGAUEIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rey  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  grand  lake  of  Los  Patos,  between  this 
lake  and  the  sea-coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
San  Pedro. 

MANGERA,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea.  It  is 
nearly  of  a  round  figure,  and  is  two  leagues  long. 
Its  coasts  are  surrounded  with  rocks  covered  by 
the  water,  and  the  shoals  about  it  are  innumerable. 
On  the  n.  e.  it  has  a  small  bay,  which  is  fit  only 
for  the  accommodation  of  small  vessels ;  and  here 
the  Indians  always  keep  their  canoes,  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  carrying  themselves  over  to  the  continent, 
'he  territory  is  lofty  and  uneven,  but  covered 
with  large  and  beautiful  trees.  The  settlement, 
which  is  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
is  large,  and  has  a  good  church.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Indians  ;  and  these  cultivate  quantities  of 
maize  and  plantains. 

MANGLaR,  Ponta  de,  a  point  on  the  n. 
coast,  and  in  the  French  possessions,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  between  the  point  of  Salina  Pe- 
qiiefia  and  the  Puerto  de  la  Granja. 

MANGLARES,  Punta  de,  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Atacames, 
and  the  S.  sea,  in  Peru,  to  the  w.  of  the  cape  of  San 
Francisco. 

Manglares,  another  point,  in  the  province 
and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  also  of  the  S.  sea, 
opposite  the  islands  of  Rey  or  of  Ijas  Perlas  in  the 
bay  of  Panami. 

Manglares,  some  isles  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Hondu- 
ras.    They  are  many  and  small. 

MANGUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs 
to  the  e.  n.  e.  and  empties  itself  into  the  great  lake 
Nachego,  in  lat.  5^  28'  s. 

[MANHATTAN,  the  ancient  name  of  Long 
island,  and  also  of  York  island.3 

[MANHEIM,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  It  contains  about  60  houses, 
and  a  Dutch  church.  Glass  works  were  erected 
here  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  they  are  fallen 
to  decaj.  It  is  11  miles  n.  by  w,  of  Lancaster, 
and  69  w.  by  n,  of  Philadelphia.  Also  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Lincoln  county,  Mnine.  There  is 
another  of  the  same  name  in  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania/] 

MANf,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regimienio  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Cochamarca. 
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Manx,  a  province  so  called  in  the  time  of  tlie 
gontilism  of  the  Indians,  but  which  at  the  present 
day  is  called  Yucat&n.  It  formerly  was  under  a 
monarchical  government,  and  the  principal  pro- 
vince of  the  same,  and  the  place  where  stood  the 
capital  of  Mayapan.  This  was  the  court  of  the 
kings,  and  was  the  only  palace  left  when  the  in- 
surrection took  place  amongst  the  vassals  of  the 
other  provinces,  and  when  they  made  tor  them- 
selves certain  regulations,  according  to  the  testi- 
monies of  the  friars  Diego  Cogolludoand  Don  Juan 
de  Villagutierre. 

MANIALTEPEC,  San  Bartolome  de,  a 
settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tepozcolula  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  116  families  of  Indians,  and 
lies  four  leagues  between  the  e»  and  s.  of  its 
capital. 

MANICARAO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  taken  possession  of  by  HeAtfa 
Cort6s,  previous  to  his  proceedino:  to  the  conquest 
of  Nueva  Espaiia.  Gomara  calls  these  Indians 
Manicaras. 

MANICOLA,  a  large  and  extensive  tract  in 
the  country  called  Tierra  Austral  or  De  Qnir6s, 
called  also  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo ;  but  much  ia 
not  known  concerning  it,  and  indeed  its  very 
existence  is  even  doubted.  Fernando  Quir6s  dis- 
covered a  piece  of  coast  in  1606 ;  and  from  the  ac- 
counts he  received  from  certain  Indians,  he  states 
that  there  were  many  islands  on  the  said  coast,  the 
principal  of  which  were  called  Taumaco,  Tucopia, 
and  Guatopo,  the  same  being  filled  with  inhabitants, 
and  most  fertile.  The  gec^aphers  in  their  maps 
describe  nothing  more  than  what  may  be  signified 
by  certain  lines  drawn  at  their  own  discretion^ 
near  the  temperate  zone,  towards  the  pdiar  circle. 
See  Tierra  Austral. 

[MANICOUAGAN,  or  Black  River,  rises 
from  a  lake  of  its  name,  in  Lower  Canada ;  runs  a  s; 
course,  and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  85  miles 
n.  e,  of  Tadousac] 

[MANIEL,  or  rather  Bahoruco,  mountains 
in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  SO 
miles  in  circumference,  and  almost  inaccessible. 
They  have  been  for  80  ^ears  past  the  place  of 
refuge  of  the  fugitive  Spanish  ana  French  Negroes. 
These  brigands  have  as  yet  always  defied  their 
pursuers.  The  soil  of  these  mountains  is  fertile, 
the  air  temperate,  and  the  streams  in  them  abound 
with  gold  oust.] 

M ANIKOUAGANE,  a  lake  of  New  Britain,  or 
country  of  Labrador,  in  N.  Anferica,  called  also 
Barnabas.    On  its  w.  side  it  has  another  small 
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lake,  of  the  name  of  Manikovanicbi  viriih  ^bich  it 
Gommiinicates. 

MANILEy  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amasonas.  It  runs  n.  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  its  source  enters  the  Marafion, 
omosite  tbevetUement  of  San  Fernando. 

MAN]  LI  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorreghniento  of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  Rioja  del  Tucuman. 

fMANILLA .  The  chief  trade  of  this  place  is 
in  Indian  goods,  which  it  exports  to  Acapulco,  to 
the  value  of  IS  or  13,000  dollars,  in  a  vessel  which 
sails  annually  \o  that  place,  and  brings  back  silver 
in  exchange,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  Ame* 
rican  produce  and  some  European  goods ;  situate 
in  the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands^ 
in  lat.  \aP  S&  fi.     Long,  120*»  57'  e.] 

[MANILLON,  a  township  in  I'ayette  county^ 
Pennsylvania.] 

MANINALTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Latani,  and  aladdia 
mayor  of  Villalta,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
63  families  of  Indians^  and  is  16  leagues  frcmi  its 
capital. 

MANIORE,  a  great  lake  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  to  the  w.  of  the  river  of 
this  name,  and  49  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boinix>y.  It  is  six  leagues  long,  and  almost 
three  wide.  No  fish  live  in  it,  and  its  waters  are 
of  a  disagreeable  savour. 

MANlPOS,  a  barbarous  and  ancient  nation  of 
Indians,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Popay- 
an  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  llanos 
of  Saldana ;  bonndol  by  the  nations  of  the  Paeces 
and  the  Peiaos.  In  former  times  these  barbarians 
were  formidfable,  and  destroyed  many  settlements 
of  Spaniards ;  but  they  are  at  present  much  re- 
due^. 

MANIQUE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  from  diferent  rivulets,  which  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains that  lie  between  the  rivers  Beni  and  Mar- 
mor6.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Mato  by  two 
arms. 

MANIQUl,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Moxoe, 
and  government  of  Quito.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains lying  to  the  9,  e.  of  the  nation  of  Eoamanos 
Indians,  runs  n.  to  the  settlement  of  San  Borja, 
which  it  laves,  passes  the  territory  of  the  Cha- 
manos,  then  turns  it^  course  ft.  e.  for  the  distance 
of  28  leagues,  until  it  joins  the  Yacnma  or  Ja- 
cunia,  then  passes  the  nation  of  the  Mobimas,  and 
on  the  w.  confounds  itself  with  the  Mamore,  in  lat. 
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MANITOUALIN,  a  large  island  of  New 
France,  in  lake  Huron,  very  close  to  Uie  n.  coast. 

[Manitoualin,  a  cluster  of  islands  near  the 
M*  shore  of  lake  Huron ;  considered  as  sacmi 
by  the  Indians.] 

[MANLI  US,  a  township  in  Onondago  coaotj, 
New  York,  incorporated  in  1794,  and  is  the  seal 
of  the  county  courts.  It  is  well  watered  by  But* 
temut,  Limestone,  and  Chittenengo  creeks,  whick 
unite  at  the  n.  e.  comer  of  the  town ;  and  (he  stream, 
assuming  the  latter  name,  runs  n.  to  Oneida  lake, 
which  is  10  miles  n.  of  the  centre  ofthetowa.  It 
comprehends  that  part  of  the  Onoodago  resenra* 
tion  bounded  s»  hy  the  Genessee  ros3,  and  a, 
by  Onondago  creek  and  the  Salt  lake.  Of  its  ia- 
habitants  96  are  electors,  according  to  the  state 
census  of  1796.1 

[MANMIC,  Indian  villages  on  the  Picawayfork 
of  the  Manmic,  or  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  St. 
Mary*s  river.    See  Miami.] 

[MANNINGTON,atownshipiB  Salem  couatj, 
New  Jersey.] 

MANO,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Bababojo,  is 
the  province  and  government  of  Giuiyaqoil,aii(l 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  enters  by  the  1.  into  tk 
Oxibajiinbt.  l^'Se'^. 

MANOA,  a  fabulous  and  imaginaiy  city,  called 
also  Dorado,  and  which  has  existed  oaij  in  the 
maps  of  ceilain  geographers,  who  were  ejaallj 
wanting  of  information  and  of  sense,  uid  milk 
ideas  of  certain  impostors,  who  by  their  inventions 
have  deceived  \%Ty  many  Spaniards  and  English. 
They  place  it  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  lake  Pa^j 
and  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  which  empties  it- 
self into  this  lake,  pretending  that  it  is  ezceediogi; 
lar^,  rich,  and  populous.     This  fable  began  to 
gain  credit  in  1534,  and  many  were  the  stones  in- 
vented  by    Juan  Martinez,    a    Spaniard,  vho, 
amonjpt  other  things,  asserted  that  he  had  lived  s 
long  time  in  this  country,  and  that  he  left  it  by  toe 
permission  of  the  chief  who  commanded  it,  sod 
who  was  descended  from  the  ancient  Incas  of  fw 
that  this  same  chief  gave  orders  that  he  shoaldbe 
accompanied  by  Indians  tilt  he  reached  the  Spanis 
frontiers ;  that  they  tooic  care  to  lead  him  blindfold, 
lest  that  he  might  observe  the  way  by  which  to  ^ 
turn ;  with  several  other  things  equally  yagucajd 
foolish,  but  so  as  to  induce  at  first  many  expedi- 
tions to  this  faur-reputed  city,  at  the  expence  (A 
large  sums  of  money  and  many  lives.    AltbougH 
the  Jesuit  Gurailla,  in  his  «  Orinoco  lliustrado, 
agrees  to  the  existence  of  this  city,  yet  the  iakuy 
of  bis  ideas  have  been  lately  roost  clearly  evinced, 
by  the  statement  of  the  admiral  Don  Joseph  de 
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ftanriaga,  and  by  the  infonnation  acquirod  by  the 
miasionariesof  San  Francisco  from  the  Indians,  as 
maybe  seen  in  the  History  of  Nueva  Andalucia, 
by  the  Father  Fr.  Antonio  Caulin*  Juan  Jan* 
sonio,  who  also  held  this  country  to  be  fabulous, 

Elao&i  it  in  his  map  of  Guajrana,  three  miles  from 
ike  Parime,  in  lat.  P54'  $.  [But  this  is  certainly 
erroneous,  as  it  is,  at  all  events,  n*  of  the  line  four 
or  five  degrees.] 

Ma  NO  A,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  held  by  the 
monks  of  San  Francisco  in  the  province  and  cor* 
rcgviRteyftoof  Caxamarquilla,  and  kingdom  of  Peru, 
the  same  being  the  only  one  in  this  put  which  they 
reduced  in  1763 ;  though  even  this  at  the  expence 
of  the  life  of  one  of  those  missionaries,  who  was 
shot  by  an  arrow  from  the  Indians.  From  this 
settlement  the  missionaries  made  a  further  entry 
into  the  interior  of  the  mountainous  parts  in  1764, 
and  met  with  a  nation  of  infidel  Indians,  whojeave 
indications  of  being  easily  converted,  and  of  arord- 
ing  an  opportunity  of  extending  still  farther  the 
blessings  of  the  divine  faith.  In  this  settlement  are 
350  Indians. 

MANOCAN,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia  in  N.  America ;  situate  in  Cumberland 
county,  and  on  the  shore  of  James  river. 

[MANOR,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.! 

MANPITljBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captcanship  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  runs  e.  form* 
iflig  a  curve,  and  enters  the  sea  close  to  the  point  of 
Itapeta. 

MANPORAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Oranada ;  situate  on  the  coast,  between  cape  Co- 
dera  and  the  river  Tuy. 

[MANSEL,  an  island  in  the  n,  e.  part  of  Hud* 
son^s  bay,  between  Southampton  island  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador.1 

MANSERICHE.    See  Pongo. 

MANSFIELD,  a  small  island  of  N.  America ; 
situate  at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  Hudson's  bay. 

[Mansfikld,  a  township  in  Sussex  county, 
rfew  Jersey,  containing  1482  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 35  slaves.  It  is  situated  on  Musconecunk 
liver,  about  seven  miles  s,  e.  of  Oxford,  and  as  far 
w.  of  Greenwich.] 

fMANSPiELD,  atownsliip  in  Bristol  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  situated  30  miles  s.  of  Boston.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1770,  and  contains  983  inhabi- 
tants.! 

[Mansfield,  a  township  in  Chittenden  county, 
Vermont,  between  La  Moille  and  Onion  rivers, 
about  seven  miles  distance  from  each,  and  HI 
n.  by  e.  of  Bennington.] 
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[MANsrifiLB,  a  township  in  Boiiingibn  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  s.  side  of  Black*s  creek,  con« 
sisting  of  19,000  acres,  of  an  excellent  soil,  noted 
for  its  fine  pastures  and  large  dairies.  It  is  eight 
miles  w.  by  n.  of  Burlington,  and  12  s.  by  e.  of 
Trenton.     The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Friends.] 

[Mansfield,  a  township  in  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  about  30  miles  n.  of  New  London, 
and  as  far  e.  of  Hartford.] 

MANSO,  Mercedes  db,  a  town  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienio  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile;  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Tiru- 
ben,  founded  by  Don  Joseph  Manso,  Count  of 
Superunda,  the  then  existing  president,  and  who 
gave  it  his  name.  Near  it  is  a  very  fertile  estate 
called  Ninhue. 

Manso,  Llanos  db,  some  extensive  llanitras  of 
the  kingdom  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Chaco ; 
surrounded  by  the  rivers  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo. 
They  stretch  out  for  many  leagues,  and  are  inha- 
bited by  many  nations  of  Indians.  They  have 
their  name  from  Captain  Andres  Manso,  who 
founded  here  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Guadalcanr, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  infidels.  See  article 
Chaco. 

MANTA,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Pueito 
Vieio,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Guaya. 

}uil,  and  kingdom  of  Quito,  founded  by  Fmncisco 
^acheco  in  1585.  It  has  a  good  port,  much  fre- 
quented by  vessels,  which  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  Pern  and  Tierra  Firme,  to  take  in 
water  from  a  small  river  which  runs  from  a  place 
called  Toalla,  the  said  water  being  of  the  colour  of 
mastich,  but  very  sweet  and  wholesome.  In  the 
pinoipal  church  is  venerated  a  very  miraculous 
image  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Monserrat,  and  ves* 
sels  at  entering  and  leaving  the  port  make  a  salute, 
and  sing  the  Litany  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whom  this  image  represents.  In  this  port 
are  three  particular  places,  called  Salango,  Salan- 
guillo,  and  £1  Morro,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of 
shelUfish  of  excellent  quality,  and  which  are 
washed  up  by  the  sea ;  and  in  the  last  century, 
(1700),  there  were  some  fisheries  of  pearls  as  fine 
as  any  of  those  found  in  Margarita  or  the  Uio  del 
Hacha ;  but  these  fisheries  were  abandoned,  from 
the  number  of  divers  who  perished,  being  suflb- 
cated  by  the  fish  called  manto,  which  abounds  here, 
and  gives  the  name  to  the  settlement.  This  fish  is 
of  the  figure  of  a  mantle,  of  three  or  four  yards  long 
and  two  wide ;  it  is  about  a  yard  thick,  and  so 
inimical  to  man,  that  it  darts  at  the  unfortunate 
diver  immediately  that  he  submerges,  and  so  en- 
velops and  devours  him.  Some  have  escaped  by 
carrying  with  them  a  sharp  two-edged  knife,  wita 
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which  to  divide  the  enemy,  and  so  extricate  them- 
seWes  from  its  embrace ;  but  these  are  very  few. 

This  settlement  has  been  taken  several  times  by 
strange  pirates,  and  it  was  on  this  account  re- 
moved to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  it  now  stands, 
bearing  the  name  of  Monte  Christi  or  Manta  la 
Nueva.  La  Matiniere  says,  that  it  is  nine  leagues 
from  the  bay  of  Caracas,  meaning  Cara,  from 
whence,  however,  it  is  10:  he  then  names  the 
river,  Choropoto,  instead  of  Charopoto,  asserting 
that  vessels  going  from  Panama  to  Peru  touch  at 
this  port,  in  order  that  those  who  are  going  to 
Lima  may  disembark  here  and  proceed  by  land  ; 
in  all  of  which  be  is,  as  in  general,  erroneous ; 
since  it  would  be  egregious  foUy  to  disembark  at 
iManta,  in  order  to  make  a  circuitous  route  to  Gua- 
yaquil, then  to  embark  here  for  Tumbez,  and  so  to 
pass  by  land  to  Piura.  It  is  evident  that  he  took 
Manta  for  Paita,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  where 
those  who  proceed  by  land  to  Lima  disembark* 
Again,  the  ex-jesuit  Coleti,  in  attempting  to  do 
away  this  error,  Alls  into  that  of  asserting,  that  no 
vessel  going  to  Peru  ever  touches  at  Manta,  al- 
though, as  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  common 
for  vessels  so  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
water.  Some  assert,  that  in  its  vicinity  was  a  fa- 
mous mine  of  emeralds,  from  whence  the  Indians 
extracted  one  so  large  as  to  induce  them  to  adore 
it  as  a  deity,  many  coming  from  distant  parts  for 
this  purpose. 

The  ancient  Mantas  were  excessive  voluptu- 
aries and  sodomites.  At  present  their  numbers  are 
greatly  diminished,  and  all  of  them  are  reduced  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  Mantas  in  ancient  times 
used  also  to  adore  the  sea,  and  fishes,  tigers,  lions, 
snakes,  and  insects ;  but  above  all,  the  emerald 
before-mentioned,  which  was  kept  in  the  valley  of 
Manta,  and  said  to  be  as  large  as  an  ostrich-egg  : 
this  they  used  to  expose  to  public  admiration  on 
their  festival  days,  presenting  to  it  other  emeralds 
of  less  size,  a  practice  which  the  priests  and  the 
cacique  Manta  would  maintain  was  highly  accept- 
able to  the  object  of  their  adoration,  since  this  con- 
sidered the  small  emeralds  as  its  daughters.  The 
Spaniards  consequently  found,  on  their  arrival, 
great  quantites  of  these  stones,  though  they  could 
never  procure  a  sight  of  the  large  one,  the  Indians 
having  taken  particular  care  to  conceal  it.  In 
their  matrimonial  alliances  they  had  the  barbarous 
custom,  that  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom should  anticipate  the  privileges  of  the  bus- 
l>and.  The  prisoners  that  they  took  in  war  they 
fleed,  and  filling  their  skins  with  ashes,  so  as  that 
they  should  appear  in  their  perfect  form,  they  sus- 
pended them  in  their  temples  and  places  whereip 
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they  celebrated  their  festivals,  as  trophies  of  tbeir 
victories.  The  Inca  HuaynaCapac  intifflaledto 
them  that  he  exfiected  they  should  submit  them- 
selves to  his  empire,  or  otherwise  that  he  should 
oblige  them  by  force.  These  Indians,  for  some 
time,withstood  the  Inca*s  power;  but  ahhoughth^ 
were  not  without  allies  to  support  them  in  their 
views  of  independence,  they  were  at  last  obliged 
to  submit  themselves  under  his  dominion.  Tiie 
settlement  is  18  miles  from  Puerto  Yiejo,  88  from 
Guayaquil,  and  1|  from  the  S.sea;  in  lat.  58';. 
and  loniT  80°  2&  w. 

MANTEOUEC,  a  river  of  New  France  or 
Canada.   It  runs  «.  e.  and  enters  the  MaskouteDs. 

MANTICA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica  ;  sitnate  on  the  n,  coast. 

MANUA,  orPxcHiTtA,  a  lar^  and  abuDdant 
river  of  the  province  and  correpmiento  of  Goa- 
nuco  or  Huanuco  in  Peru.  It  rises  from  the 
mountains  to  the  $,  runs  n.  n.  e.  collecting  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Yapati  and  Balsa.  In  the  woods  oii  its 
borders  dwell  the  Panos,  Piros,  and  Chipeo6  In- 
dians ;  some  of  whom  have  been  reduced  to  settle- 
ments by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco  de 
Lima.  This  river,  Manua,  enters  on  its  s;.  side 
into  that  of  Ucay ale. 

MANZANARES,  a  river  of  the  province  aod 
government  of  Cumana.  It  rises  in  toe  mountaioi 
of  Bergantin,runsii.  and  enters  the  sea  close  to^  ami 
passing  before  the  city  of  Cumana. 

MANZANILLO,  a  settlement  of  theislaodof 
Cuba;  situate  on  the  s.  coast. 

Manzanillo,  a  bay  of  the  n.  coast  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  close  to  port  Delfio,  14  leagues 
from  that  of  Guarico. 

Manzan  iLLo,  a  point  of  land  of  the  coast  oftiie 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  one  of  the  two  ^hich 
form  the  bay  of  Rada. 

MAORIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Goa- 
yana,  in  the  French  possesions ;  situate  at  tbe 
fort  of  mount  Argent,  near  the  coast,  betweeatbe 
rivers  Aprovague  and  Oyapoco. 

MAPALLA,  a  large  and  convenient  bay  on  Ike 
coast  of  the  S.  sea,  of  the  province  and  governmeat 
of  Nicaragua,  near  tbe  lake  of  this  name,  in  ibe 
kingdom  of  Guatemala.  Here  a  very  severe  com* 
bat  was  had  in  1685,  between  the  Spaniards  and 
some  pirates. 

MAPAN,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Baba,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayaquil  and  king* 
dom  of  Quito.  It  runs  s.  between  the  river  Pima- 
cba  to  the  e.  and  the  Estero  de  O;irrapatosonthe 
w.  and  empties  itself  into  tte  river  Caracol  on  the 
n.  side,  in  lat.  P  59'  s^ 
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MAPANDI,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  w,  and  enters  the 
Parana  opposite  the  Acorupebe. 

MAPARINAS,  San  Joseph  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 
companj  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

MAPIMI,  a  settlement  and  garrison  of  the 
provioce  of  Tepeguana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
V^izcaja,  in  N.America,  being  the  residence  of  a 
captain,  a  serjeant-major,  and  81  soldiers,  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  To* 
"wards  the  n.  is  a  tract  of  unpeopled  country,  ex- 
tending upwards  of  100  leagues  from  s.  to  n.  as 
far  as  uie  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  same  Ls  50 
leagues  wide  in  the  middle,  and  grows  narrower  in 
the  parts  confined  between  the  rivers  San  Pedro  afid 
De  Conchos,  until  it  is  bounded  bv  the  province  of 
Coaffuila.  Its  territory,  although  formerly  inha- 
bited by  many  barbarian  nations  of  Indians,  such 
as  the  Tobosos,  Gavilanes,  Tripas  Blancas,  Jaca- 
rillas,  and  otheirs,  is  peopled  now  only  with  a  mix- 
ture of  all  these,  who  are  dispersed,  and  consist  of 
the  apostates,  who  fly  from  the  missions  and  inte- 
rior garrisons,  and  come  to  occupy  the  deserts  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  banditti. 
There  were  formerly  in  this  presidw^  or  garrison 
some  abundant  silver  mines,  wnich  were  worked  to 
great  profit,  and  were  the  residence  of  an  alcaldia 
mmor;  but  at  present  they  cease  to  be  useful. 

{'T'ne  present  population  is  S400],  and  it  is  54 
ea^ues  to  the  n.  of  the  capital,  Guadiana. 

MAPINASA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of  Los  Xibaros, 
runs  s,  and  enters,  by  the  n.  side,  into  the  Santiago. 

MAPIRICORO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cuman&,  which  runs  s,  and  en- 
ters the  Orinoco,  close  to  the  torrent  of  Camiseta. 

M APITE,  a  settlement  of  the  mbsions  that  are 
held  by  the  religious  brder  of  San  Agustin,  in  the 
country  of  Paititi,  in  the  province  and  corregimi' 
enlo  of  Larecaja,  and  kingdom  of  Peru. 

[MAPLEl!ON,  a  name  given  to  a  pleasant 
range  of  excellent  farms,  three  miles  e.  ofPrince- 
ton  in  New  Jersey.] 

MAPOCHO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corrc' 
gimienio  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It 
rises  from  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  runs  w. 
leaves  the  city  of  Santiago,  where  it  is  also  known 
by  this  name,  and,  being  divided  into  many  stream- 
lets and  pools,  it  irrigates  and  fertilizes  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  spacious  Uanura  of  its 
name,  which  is  10  leagues  long  and  10  wide,  de- 
serting its  native  channel.    Shortly  after  this,  it 
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bides  itself  beneath  the  ground,  and  forms  above  it, 
as  it  were,  a  bridge  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  leagues  ;  and  when  it  appears  again,  gushes 
out,  apparently  boiling,  from  amidst  some  sedges, 
and  its  waters  appear  as  clear  as  crystal.  Two 
leagues  from  this  spot  it  has  upon  its  banks  an  an- 
cient and  beautiful  convent  of  the  religious  order 
of  San  Francisco,  which,  from  its  imraedtation  to 
some  extensive  woods,  is  called  San  Francisco  del 
Monte,  and  is  one  of  the  first  convents  founded  in 
that  kingdom.  This  river  afterwards  enters  the 
Maipo.  [The  Mapocho  gives  its  name  to  certain 
Indians ;  for  an  account  of  whom,  see  Index  to 
additional  History  of  Chile,  Chap.  II J 

MAPORAL,  a  settlement  of  thp  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  San  Juan  dc  los  Lla- 
nos of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

MAPORICHE,  a  river  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  which  rises  in  the  sierra  of  the  n.  and 
enters  the  Grande  de  la  Magdalena. 

MAPOTO,  a  rapid  and  abundant  river  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  corregimiento  of  Ambato  or  Ham- 
bato  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  s,  and  tra«- 
verses  the  road  which  leads  from  the  baths  of  Pa- 
tate,  as  far  as  the  country  of  Los  Canelos,  and  en- 
ters by  its  If.  shore  into  the  river  Pastaza  or  Pas- 
taca,  in  lat.  1*  28'  *. 

MAPOYES,  San  Joseph  de,  a  settlement  of  T 
the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits  in  the  Rio  Orinoco;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  Paruasi,  a  little  before  this  runs 
into  the  above  river.  All  the  natives  of  the  nation 
of  this  name,  since  they  are  called  by  the  same  as 
is  the  settlement,  are  docile,  of  good  manned,  anci 
were  easily  reduced,  to  the  faith  by  the  aforesaid 
company,  in  1732. 

IUAPUARES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  near  the  river  Seco,  to  the  s.  of 
the  city  of  Coro,  that  river  dividing  the  city  from 
the  settlement. 

MAPURA,  a  small  settlementof  the  jurisdiction 
of  Anserma  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
where  are  the  best  gold  mines  ever  discovered  in 
America,  although  but  little  worked  for  want  of 
hands. 

MAPUTEYAPES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  to  the  n.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guanuco,  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
Panataguas.  They  live  in  the  woods,  and  extend 
themselves  from  s,  w.  as  far  as  the  Andes. 

MAQUEGUA,  a  district  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  territory  of  the  Araucanos  Indians. 

MAQUILAPA,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 
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Cordillera  or  mountains  of  Quellenes,  in  the  pro* 
vince  and  alcaUUa  maj/or  of  Chiapa,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala. 

MAQUILI9  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Moltncs  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  j^  families  of  In- 
dians. 

MAQUIPO,  a  beautiful  and  eztensiye  yallej 
of  the  province  of  Cinaloa  in  N.  America. 

MAQUIRITARI,  an  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva 
Andfducia.  It  rises  from  the  lake  Clavija  in  the 
sfcrro^  of  Parime,  runs  s.  forming  different  wind- 
ings; and  collecting  in  its  course  the  waters  of 
several  other  rivers,  until  it  enters  the  Orinoco, 
arrives  in  the  country  of  the  Atures  Indians  with 
a  most  copious  stream. 

[MAQuOIT,  a  bay  of  shoal  waters  in  Casoo 
bay,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  about  18  miles  n.  e. 
of  cape  Elizabeth,  frequentiv  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Maine ;  where  the  Indians  were  used  to 
land  with  their  canoes,  and  from  thence  carry  them 
to  Pejebscot  falls  on  Atidroscoggin  river.  This 
ivas  done  with  the  toil  of  only  four  hours  walk. 
From  these  falls  they  went  down  into  Kennebeck 
river ;  and  from  thence  continued  their  route  up 
that  river  to  Wessernnsett,  and  thence  over  to  St. 
Lawrence;  or  turned  and  went  down  through 
Monseag  bay,  towards  Penobscot;  or  from  the 
frills  they  continued  their  progress  up  Androscog- 
gin river,  beyond  the  White  mountains,  and  over 
to  Connecticut  river,  and  from  thence  to  lake 
Memphremagog,  and  down  to  the  limits  of  Ca- 
nada.] 

MAR  Atlantico,  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  a 
sea  of  very  large  extent,  but  of  uncertain  limits, 
in  as  much  as  geographers  do  not  agree  in  affix- 
ing them.  We,  however,  consider  it  as  occupy- 
ing the  space  lying  between  the  Canary  and  Cape 
Verde  isles,  opposite  the  coast  of  Africa,,  as  far  as 
the  equinoctial  tine,  that  is  ijQ  say,  lat.  fKf  n.  and 
long.  50°,  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the 
coast  of  the  Dutch  and  French  colonies ;  from 
which  point  we  distinguish  the  ocean  by  the  Mar 
del  N.  or  N.  sea,  in  order  to  avoid  any  confusion 
in  the  description  of  ports,  capes,  islands,  &c. 

Mah  Austral,  Meridional  or  Antarctic 
Sea,  which  begins  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  Antarctic  pole,  encompassing 
the  extreme  land  of  America  or  the  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  being  determined  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  e.  to  w,  above  the  aforesaid  strait. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  sea  of  Magellan  and 
the  Pacific,  or  more  properly  from  the  Chilian  sea. 
At  the  beginnbg  of  this  century^  (1800),  its  navi- 
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gatbn  began  to  be  frequented  by  the  Frencli,  and 
the  strait  of  Magelhin  was  abandoned  as  a  past 
into  the  8.  sea.  Some  fix  its  polar  limits  at  tlie 
Tierra  Austral  or  De  Quiros,  but  nothing  basbeeo 
with  certainty  determined. 

Mar  Brazilico,  or  Brazilian  Sea,  ivhich 
washes  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  h^lo. 
ning  at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river  Maraoon 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  terminating  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata,  in  lat.  dSPXft.  aod 
towards  the  e.  in  the  first  meridian,  taken  in  tke 
island  of  Ferro,  according  to  the  determination  of 
King  Luis  XIIL  of  France,  in  I6S4.  In  it  ii 
found  the  island  of  Los  Picos,  the  hut  beiongiBg 
to  America,  under  the  same  tropic  of  Ga 

Mar  Chilbno,  or  Sea  of  Guilb,  bemns  st 
the  0.  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  in  bit.  5? 
49^  «•  and  terminates  in  the  idand  of  SanAmbrosiO) 
in  lat.  IK^  $* ;  laves  all  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  and  that  of  Los  Patagones.  This  mi 
is  also  comprehended  und^  the  name  of  the  Ft- 
cific,  and  some  geograpben  will  call  it  the  8.  m, 
the  same  as  they  do  the  Pemvian  sea. 

Mar  Maoallahico,  or  Sea  of  Mageluv. 
Its  limits  are,  n.  by  the  mocith  of  the  ri?er  Ia 
Plata,  in  lat.  35""  9ff  s.  where  it  is  boa&dedbjtiw 
Brazilico  or  Brazilian  sea,  t.  by  the  e.  month  of 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  in  lat.  59P  2V 1.  aod  bein; 
thus  divided  from  the  S.  sea.  It  lares  (he  coasti 
of  Las  Pampas  and  the  Tierras  Magallaotcts. 

Mar  DEL  Norte,  or  North  Sea.  Asthiiiea 
respects  S.  America,  it  extends  from  the  coast  di  (he 
isthmus  of  Panami,  or  of  Tierra  Firme,  ihit  is  to 
say,  from  894^  long,  as  far  as  the  Lester  Antil- 
les, in  318^  long.;  laves  the  eoast  of  Num 
Andalucia,  Venezuela,  Santa  Maria,  Cartagent) 
Darien,  and  Tierra  Firme.  It  extendfs  s.  as  nr  as 
lat.  18P  ft.  and  is  distinguished  by  an  iraaginarjiioe 
drawn  from  it.  e.  to  s.  w.  that  is,  from  tbe  idand  of 
8t.  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  Little  Antilte,  to  the 
It.  as  far  as  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  rivet 

Af  AB  Pacifico,  or  Pacific  Sea,  called  alw 
South  Sea,  or  Del  Sua.  This,  speaking  niore^ 
perly.should,  with  renrd  toAmerica, becalled  W. 
sea.  V asco  Nunez,  a  Portuguese,  and  Nufio  de  Bal* 
boa,  a  Spaniard,  were  the  first  who  discovered 
and  came  into  (his  sea  in  1512,  and  not  in  1503, 
as  according  to  Martiniere.  With  respect  to  S. 
America,  it  extends  from  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Panami  or  Tierra  Firme, 
lat.  6(P  46'  48^ ;  that  is,  lat.  52°  49^  1.  and  lat^ 
57'  48^^  If.  which  make  somewhat  more  than  188d 
leagues.  It  extends  fixm  e.  to  v.  as  far  as  tbe 
SoKNDSoa  isles^  the  which  are  at  an  uncertaia  dis- 
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tance,  tbeir  longitude  not  having  yet  been  jastly 
determined.  It  takes  the  name  of  Pacific  from  the 
freqnency  of  the  calms  which  reign  in  different 
parts  of  it.  Both  the  Chilian  and  the  Peruvian 
sea  form  part  of  the  Pacific. 

Mar  Peruano,  or  Peritviak  Sea,  is  part  of 
the  Pacific,  extending  from  the  island  of  San  Am- 
brosia as  far  as  White  cape,  from  lat.  4^  to  23^  s. 
that  is  to  say,  an  extent  ot  2V  or  480  leagues,  li 
laves  the  coasts  of  Peru,  and  its  currents  from  s.  to 
n.  are  very  rapid. 

Mar  PfiRUANo,.  with  the  addition  of  Chiquito, 
a  lake  on  the  coast  which  lies  between  the  river 
Lsi  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan,  close  to  cape 
De  Lobos. 

MARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  carre* 
gimiento  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru. 

Mara,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  Carmelite  fathers  of  Portugual  io  the 
country  of  Las  Amazonaa ;  situate  on  Uie  shore  of 
the  river  Negro. 

MARABI,  or,  according  to  oiheiB,  Mar ahi,  a 
lake  of  the  province  and  government  of  Guayana, 
near  the  limits  which  divide  this  province  from  the 
territory  of  the  Portuguese.  It  empties  itself  by 
a  considerable  and  copious  arm  into  the  river 
Yarupa. 

MARACA,  an  island  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas ;  situate  near  the  coast,  close 
to  the  N.  cape. 

MARACA  I,  a  settlement  of  the  province^  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Heyno  de 
Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Taca. 
rigiia  or  De  Valencia,  on  the  n.  part. 

[The  village  of  Maracaf,  on  the  e.  part  of  the 
lake  of  Valencia,  is  situated  in  the  famous  valley  of 
Anagua,  sufficiently  near  the  lake  to  enjoy  all  its 
benefits,  and  far  enough  off  to  avoid  the  insalu- 
brious efiects.  The  sandy  soil  renders  it  heakhy 
but  cold.  This  village,  what  thirty  years  ago 
vrould  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  hamlet,  is  a  most 
enchanting  spot.  Three-fourths  of  the  houses  are 
built  with  composition,  and  are  as  ekmnt  as  they 
-are  strong  ana  solid :  they  appear  to  oe  all  of  tlie 
same,  and  that  a  very  recent,  date.  The  streets  are 
not  paved ;  this  is  perceptible  when  the  sand  is 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  incommodes  the 
Bight.  A  new,  spacious,  and  regular  buildii^ 
serves  as  a  parish  church :  the  only  clerical  per- 
son is  a  curate,  and  the  only  civil  authority  is 
represented  by  a  magistrate,  who  is  a  justice  of 
pence,  and  of  easy  access. 

The  inhabttanta  of  this  village,  to  the  number  of 
8400,  have  no  litUe  claim  to  our  admiration  ;  they 
are  not  infected  with  the  pride  of  ancestry,  nor 
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the  vanity  of  distinction.  Industry  and  activity 
form  the  basis  of  their  affections,  and  a  fortunate 
spirit  of  emulation  renders  agriculture  the  reigning 
passion  among  them.  Numerous  plantations  of 
cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  com,  &c.  made  with 
judgment  and  worked  with  care,  at  once  proclaim 
their  industry,  and  are  the  cause  of  their  prosperity. 
These  are  also  found  scattered  all  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Aragua.  Whether  the  traveller  enters 
this  country  by  Valencia,  or  by  the  mountains  of 
San  Pedro,  which  separate  it  from  Caracas,  he 
fancies  himself  transported  into  another  nation,  and 
into  a  land  possessed  by  a  people  the  most  indus- 
trious and  aj^icnltural.  His  eye  surveys  the 
valley  extendmg  15  leagues  from  e.  to  w.  and  be- 
holds the  land  richly  covered  with  colonial  pro- 
duce, artificially  watered,  and  having  water-mills 
and  superb  buildings  erected  by  the  industrious 
people  for  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labour.  The  free  people,  who  every 
where  else,  are  listless,  inactive,  and  indolent,  are 
here  found  to  be  laborious,  and  for  moderate  daily 
wages ;  and  thus  the  planter  has  occasion  for  but  a 
lew  slaves,  and  these  merely  for  domestic  uses.] 

MARACAIBO,  or  Nubva  Zamora,  a  city 
of  the  province  of  Venezuela  and  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  founded  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of 
its  name,  by  Captain  Abnso  Pacbeco,  in  1571, 
and  not  by  Ambrosio  de  Alfinger,  in  1590,  as  ac« 
cording  to  Coleti.  It  is  of  an  extremely  hot  tem- 
perature, but  healthy.  It  is  so  dry  that  for  up* 
wards  of  SO  learuea  towards  the  serrmtia  there  ia 
no  other  water  than  such  as  is  obtained  artificially 
from  the  rain,  and  preserved  in  xahueye$  or  welb 
dug  for  the  purpose ;  the  same  furnishing  with 
drink  the  cattle  which  graze  in  this  country.  In- 
deed the  lands  of  this  district  are  beginning  to  be 
somewhat  barren,  although  through  the  conve* 
niences  oflered  to  trade  by  the  lake,  there  is  no. 
want  of  necessaries ;  but  these  are,  on  the  contrary, 
brought  from  other  cities  and  settlements. 

The  buildings  are  of  stone,  are  convenient, 
cheerful,  and  well-disposed.  The  parish  church 
is  large,  and  of  fine  architecture.  Here  are  four 
convents,  which  are  of  the  following  cHrders :  Saa 
Agustin,  La  Merced,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San 
Francisco,  the  last  being  the  finest  and  largest  of 
all ;  also  four  monasteries  for  nuns,  and  a  good 
hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  Santa  Ana. 

This  city  belonged  to  the  government  of  Caracas 
until  the  year  1678,  when  it  was  subjected  to  thai 
of  Merida ;  and  it  is  the  head  city,  and  the  place 
where  the  governor  resides.  It  lies  six  leagues 
from  the  sea  or  entrance  of  the  lake,  for  the  d«- 
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fence  of  Mrhich  there  have  been  built  thiee  castles 
or  forts.  It  has  a  very  ^ood,  secure,  and  conve- 
nient port,  and  fit  for  building  vessels,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  timber  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
indeed ,  there  are  always  vessels  building  in  its  dock. 
Its  principal  commerce  consists  in  cacaoy  woods^  and 
leather  of  the  hides  of  animals  of  infinite  variety, 
which  breed  in  the  surrounding  country.  Amongst 
its  population  are  enumerated  several  illustrious 
families,  and  some  who  are  descended  from  the 
first  conquerors,  the  Grermans  of  Augusta.  The 
French  pirate  Lolonois  sacked  this  city  in  1668, 
Francis  Drake  in  1669,  and  the  French  in  1678* 
In  its  church  is  venerated  a  miraculous  cracfiz, 
against  which  the  Quiriquis  Indians  discharged 
six  arrows,  when  they  rose  against  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  year  1600,  and  sacked  and  burnt  the  city  of 
Gibraltar.  Now  it  has  been  a  constant  tradition 
amongst  the  Indians,  that  previous  to  that  time  the 
image  had  its  head  erect,  as  though  for  inspira« 
tion,  (there  appearing  to  be  no  mark  of  the  wound 
on  the  side  to  represent  the  suffering),  and  that 
upon  being  hit  by  one  of  the  arrows  in  the  pye* 
brow,  it  drooped  its  head,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained in  that  posture. 

'  [At  an  average  of  four  years,  from  1799  to  1 80S) 
the  quantity  of  cacao  exported  from  Maracaibo 
and  Venezuela  amounted  to  Ii5fi00  fanegas.  The 
population  of  its  province  is,  according  to  Depons, 
100,000  souls.  This  city  is  in  lat.  10^  42'  n.  and 
long.  71°  17' a>. 

(Additional  Information   bgspectino 

<    Maracaibo. 
1.  GavernmefU. — 2.  Cf(y,  further  account  of»^^ 

3.  Ptwulaiion. 

1.  Government » — Maracaibo,  settled  by  the 
orders  of  the  governors  of  Venezuela,  for  a  long 
time  was  under  their  command.  Afterwards  a 
new  division  of  the  governors  was  made  ;  and  the 
government  was  vested  in  Merida  with  Maracaibo 
as  a  dependency.  At  length  Maracaibo  became 
the  capital,  and  then  was  given  the  district  the  title 
of  province. 

This  government  extends  very  little  from  e.  to  w. 
but  it  runs  more  than  100  leagues  towards  the  s» 
where  it  is  bordered  by  Santa  Fe.  It  is.bounded 
on  the  w,  by  the  goveniment  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha, 
a  dependency  of  Granada  ;  to  the  n.  by  the  sea, 
and  according  to  the  new  circumscription,  by 
Venezuela  to  the  e. 

The  territory  for  a  certain  distance  round  the 
capital  is  sterile.  All  the  e.  shore  of  the  lake  is 
dry,  unwholesome,  and  covered  with  raquettes 
and  cterges,  (plants  peculiar  to  the  place),  where 
articles  of  commerce  cannot  thrive,  nor  even  man 


subsist.  On  the  w.  shore  the  land  does  not  become 
fertile  for  more  than  25  leagues  to  the  s.  of  tbe  citj. 
The  whole  of  the  land  to  the  s»  of  the  lake  Magrival 
is,  for  fertility,  the  best  soil  in  S.  America ;  labour 
and  a  sufficient  population  are  all  thkt  are  wanted 
to  render  this  provmce  flourishing,  and  to  furnkh 
for  exportation  as  much  goods  as  would  load  SOOO 
vessels  of  SOO  tons. 

2.  City. — ^This  city  is  "situated  on  tbe  left  bank 
of  the  lake  Maracaibo,  and  at  six  leagues  fron 
the  sea.  The  foundation  is  sandy  and  without  anj 
stratum  of  vegetative  eatth .  The  climate  is  warm, 
on  account  of  the  breezes  being  weaker  and  uncer- 
tain, thf  land,  not  being  watered  byaayruoniog 
stream,  and  the  rain  so  seldom  falling.  Tbe  heat 
is  excessive,  chiefly  from  the  month  of  March  to 
October,  but  during  July  and  August  it  is  ifi- 
supportable;  the  air  appears  to  issue  from  a  fur- 
nace. The  only  means  of  preventing  tho  effecis 
of  this  scorching  atmosphere  is  bathing  in  the 
lake.  It  is  in  this  water  that  the  iohabitaats  effec- 
tually moderate  the  heat,  and  correct  tbe  acrinoDj 
of  the  blood,  inflamed  by  tbe  rays  of  the  sun. 

But  although  the  heat  is  here  so  great  and  con- 
stant, yet  Maracaibo .  is  wholesome.  There  are 
seldom  any  endemical  diseases,  and  a  person  ac- 
customed to  the  climate  preserves  a  better  state  of 
health  than  is  common  in  places  where  it  is  not  so 
hot,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  tbe  beat  moK 
numerous. 

The  trade-winds  commonly  blow  bere  from 
March  to  June  and  July :  August  and  Sej^bec 
are  seasons  for  calms,  unless   they  are  ioterruptcd 
by  the  s.  winds,  which  are  called  in  tbe  country 
virasottf   on  account  of  their  insalubrity.  It  is 
observed  that  when  the  winds  are  moderate,  there  is 
a  great  deal  pf  rain,  and  when  they  are  high  they 
are  followed  by  great  droughts  :  violent  storms  aie 
frequent;  the  thunder  is  dreadful,  and tlie bolts 
frequently  fall,  destroying  houses,  ships,  andererjr 
thing  that  either  attracts  tnem,  or  is  in  their  Vfay. 
However  terrific  and  destructive  these  storms  may 
be,  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
desiring  them ;   for  if  they  do  not  happen,  eartb- 
quakes,  yet  more  dreadful,  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  their  stead.     Some  of  these  stonos 
are  attended  with  heavy  showers,  which  in^ith  an 
amazing  rapidity  flow  through  the  town,  sweeping 
away  trees,,  and  injuring  the  houses  which  may 
stand  in  the  way.    Happily  these  catastrophes  are 
never  of  very  long  continuance. 

The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  banks  of 
a  little  gulf,  (^a  league  deep,  and  formed  by  the 
lake  to  the  w.  The  other  part  is  to  the  n.  on  tbe 
^unoofl  neck  of  the  lake  which   extends  three] 
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pMffifeSy  fttid  tlicn  takes  9  f»  direction.  The  point 
ttt  Wnicb  the  town  begins  is  called  Point  Mara- 
eaibo ;  that  at  (he  commencement  of  the  gulf  is 
named  Point  of  Arieta,  and  is  situated  nearly 
opposite  the  point  SM;.  Lneia. 

xheve  are  a  ^reatnomber  of  houses  at  Maracaibo 
built  wHIi  cbiuk  and  sand,  and  witii  a  great  deal 
of  taste ;  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  government, 
the  cheapness  of  tiles,  and  the  ftequencj  of  con- 
flagrations, ivhich  often  consume  entire  streets,  the 
people  are  of  opinion  that  tile  roofs  render  the 
dwellings  so  many  furnaces,  destructive  of  the  in* 
habitants,  and  persevere  in  the  custom  of  covering 
their  best  houses  with  a  sort  of  reed  which  grows 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  lake,  and  which  the  Spaniards 
eaH  enSa.  This  mixture  of  tile  and  thatch  gives 
the  town  a  mean  appearance,  and  puts  it  in  con- 
stant danger  from  ins.  The  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  indeed  entirely  built  of  this  thatch  and 
seed,  peculiar  to  the  country. 

As  (here  are  neither  fountains,  wdls,  nor  riven, 
no  other  water  is  dnink  but  that  of  the  lake,  the 
taste  of  which  is  not  agreeable,  although  the  quality 
is  not  bad,  except  in  tbe  strong  winds  of  Ifarch 
and  April,  which  causing  an  influx  of  the  sea, 
render  the  water  of  the  lake  so  brackish  as  to  be 
scarcely  potable.  The  poor  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience by  making  excavations  in  tiie  rocks,  but 
the  water  procurra  by  this  means  is  of  a  bad  taste, 
and  Terv  unwholesome.  The  rich  have  cisterns 
in  their  bouses  to  catch  the  rain  water,  and  the 
middling  classes  keep  jars  for  tbe  same  pur- 
pose. 

S.  PepulMan^ — ^According  to  a  census  made 
in  1801,  the  number  of  inh&itants  was  82,000; 
but  the  Spaniards,  who  about  this  time  fled  here 
from  tbe  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  black  chief  Tous- 
iaint,  increased  the  population  of  Maracaibo  to 
S4,000,  divided  into  four  classes ;  the  nobles,  tbe 
wealthy  commoners,  tbe  slaves,  and  the  enftan* 
chised  people. 

The  noble  families  are  those  who  have  descended 
from  tbe  first  conquerors  of  the  country,  or  from 
some  governors  or  war  oflicers  wbo  have  married  in 
the  country,  or  from  any  other  government  officer ; 
for  an  employment  under  the  crown  is  considered 
in  America  an  authentic  title  of  nobility.  There 
are  more  than  thirty  of  these  families ;  and  but 
few  of  them  enjoy  a  moderate  competency :  in 
almost  the  wlmle  of  them  misery  is  so  severely  felt 
that  the  idea  of  a  noble  origin  is  perhaps  the 
truest  satisfaction  they  ever  experience.  When 
once  a  Spaniard  faTfs  into  poverty,  it  is  for  his  life. 
The  shame  of  industry  and  tbe  love  <rf  idleness 
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makes  him   heroically  brave  all  the  horrors  of 
want. 

The  plelieian  whites  are  Europeans  or  Creoles. 
This  is  the  class  that  lives  most  eomfortably,  for  it 
is  the  only  one  that  works.  The  slaves  are  rery 
few,  on  account  of  tl;e  small  importationof  blacks ; 
th^  do  not  exceed  in  number  5000^ 

The  enfranchised  people  are  also  very  few ;  they 
follow  every  trade. 

The  custom  the  people  of  Maracaibo  contract 
from  their  infancy,  of  sailing  on  the  lake,  gives 
them  an  early  propensity  to  navigation.    They  re- 

Eiir  by  water  in  numerous  bands  to  Porto  Cab^Uo, 
a  Guaira,  and  other  ports  to  wfaidi  trade  or 
amusement  may  invite  them.  When  war. sus- 
pends mercantile  voyages,  these  people  serve  on 
Doard  corsairs ;  but  whatever  side  they  take,  they 
always  sustain  tbe  appellation  of  being  as  good 
soldiers  as  they  are  sailors.  The  proximity  ol  tbe 
lake  renders  them  also  good  swimmers  and  excel- 
lent divers. 

Those  who  resist  the  attractions  of  a  nautical 
life  either  establish  pens,  or  watch  tbooe  of  their 
fathers.  Nothing  proves  more  their  fitness  for 
this  s(»rt  of  occupation  than  the  inunense  nmnber 
of  cattle  tiiat  cover  the  s«Da»ia5  of  Maracaibo:  the 
principal  cmcs are  those  of  Jobo,  Ancnn,  PMmores, 
and  Cannades.  It  dbouM  be  remarked  that  there  ts 
more  merit  in  keeping  cattle  in  this  ndghbourhood 
than  in  any  oihet  of  the  provinces ;  for  the  coun« 
try  being  without  rivers  or  mturshes,  in  the  dry 
seasons  a  number  always  peridi^  in  spite  of  the 
precautions  taken  in  such  cases,  to  drive  tbem  to- 
wards the  places  where  they  can  be  watered. 

But  what  does  yet  more  honour  to  this  people^  it 
their  singular  lively  tempers,  theurapplicationto,and 
progress  in  literature,  in  spite  of  toe  bad  state  of 
puUic  education.  Whilst  the  Jesuits  had  tiie 
(:faarge  of  instructing  the  youth,  their  scholars 
swAe  Ltttin  with  uncommon  elegance  and  facility ; 
toey  understood  perfectly  rhet<H'ic  and  the  rules  <^ 
poetry,  wrote  their  own  language  with  remavkable 
correctness ;  and  in  short,  were  adept  in  every 
thing  that  constitutes  and  makes  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman.  The  expulsion  of  these  learn- 
ed instructors  deprived  the  youth  of  erery  branch 
of  knowledge. 

It  must  1^  allowed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mara- 
caibo have  activity,  courage,  and  genius;  bni 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  else  to  be  said  in  their 
lavour.  Theyarerepffoachedwithawantofsincerity 
and  veracity ,imdthey  neverthinkthemselTes bound 
hy  their  signatures  until  they  have  tried  in  vain  to 
set  them  aside  in  their  courts  of  law.  Tbeir  repu« 
tatioo  for  this  is  so  establiahed^  that  the  strangersj 
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rrepftirii^  hither  upon  business,  affirm  that  it  is 
better  to  form  connections,  in  affairs  of  importance, 
with  Ihe  ladies  than  with*  the  men ;  for  tbey  have 
cxclnsirely  thai-solidity  and  honour,  which  every 
where  else  are  the  special  perquisites  of  the  male 
sex. 

The  women  here  are^  in  their  youth,  patterns  of 
chastity  and  delicacy,  and  when  married,  they 
make  faithful  wives  and  excellent  mothers  :  aflec* 
tion  for  their  husbands,  household  cares,  and  the 
education  of  their  children,  are  the  objects  of  their 
solicitude,  and  their  only  occupation.  Music  b 
almost  their  sole  amusement  as  well  before  as  after 
marriage;  and  the  favourite  instrument  is  the 
harp.  £very  evening  and  on  feast  days,  the  har- 
monious sounds  of  this  instrument  are  to  be  heard 
from  every  house. 

The  lat.  is  10°  SCV,  the  long.  ».  of  Paris  74^ 
&,  and  the  dbtance  from  Caracas  is  about  140 
lea/Tues.] 

Maracaibo,  a  great  lake  of  this  same  province 
and  kingdom,  which  took  its  title  from  a  cacique 
of  this  name,  who  was  livine.at  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Spaniards.  It  isabont  lS2miIeslong 
from  i«.  to  1.  and  90  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  Uiough 
Goleti  'reduces  it  to  S3.  It  is  formed  by  many 
rivers,  viz.  by  the  Pamplona  or  Zulia,  the  Chama, 
which  flows  down  from  the  Werro^  of  Merida,  and 
consisting  of  the  melted  snows ;  by  the  San  Pedro, 
the  Motat&n,  the  largest  of  any,  and  which  rises  in 
the  mountain  desert  of  Serraida.  *  On  the  w.  it  is 
entered  by  the  Paurate,  which  flows  down  from  the 
sierras  of  Ocafia^  the  Catumbo  by  three  mouths, 
the  Arinas,  the  Rico  de  Oro,  the  Torondoy  of 
salutary  waters^  the  Sucui  which  descends  fitom . 
the  Cordillera  lying  behind  the  river  Del  Hacha, 
and  the  Astillero,  celebrated  for  its  rich  woods^ 
with  many  others  of  less  consideration.  This  fresh- 
water  gulf  is  navigated  by  many  frigates,  bilmdersy 
and  other  vessels;  and  even  the  largest  might 
plough  through  the  bottom,  if  the  bar  at  the  en- 
trance would  permit.  In  it  are  two  small  islands 
called^  the  one  De  las  Paloraas^  the  other  De  la 
Vigia.  In  the  high  sea-tides  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  of  Venezuela  enter  this  lake^  and  then  its 
waters  are  somewhat  brackish*  Its  first  discoverer 
was  Bartholomew  SaiUer,  a  German,  lieutenant  of 
the  General  Ambrosio  de  Alfinger,  who  entered  it 
in  1589,  and  who,  from  havuig  found-  a  nuHiber 
of  houses  buik  in  the  same  aumner  aa  they  are  at 
Venice,,  gave  it  ihe  name  of  Venezuela,,  a  title 
which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
province.  At  the  present  day  there  are  not  more 
than  four  very  smaU  settlements,  and  the  bc»ms  of 
timber  on  which  the  houses  are  built  are  conveited. 
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as  far  as  relates  to  the  parts  in  the  water,  iab 
stone.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  lake  dvdl 
the  barbarous  nations  of  the  Qniriquiies,  ZapanU) 
Pocabuyes,  Alcoholades,  and  Bobares  or  £o- 
bures  Indians.  It  abounds  in  excellent  fish,  and 
especially  in  matuUies  or  marine  cows,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size.  Near  the  e.  shore  is  an  island 
called  De  las  Borridas,  very  fertile  anddeli|[htfu), 
in  which  are  large  breeds  of  cattle.  It  is  four 
lei^ues  w.  of  the  city  of  CkNO. 

Maracaibo,  Saco  de,  a  bay  oF  the  coast  of 
the  same  province  and  kii^oro^  very  large  and 
capacious,,  lying  to  the  right  hand  of  the  eatranoe 
or  mouth  of  the  lake. 

MARACANA,  a  settlement  of  the  proviaoeaod 
CapUimhip  of  Par4  in  Biasil ;  situate  on  the  sea* 
coast,  at  the  point  of  Latigioca,  one  of  Ikse 

Glints  which  form  the  mouth  of  the  arm  of  tlie 
arafion  with  the  island  of  Mamjo. 

MARACAPANA,  a  settlement  of  the  proTioos 
andgovemment  of  V  enezuela  in  the  Nuero  Rejno 
de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea, 
and  bounded  by  the  province  on  the  e.  part.  It 
has  a  good  and  secure  port,  and  the  best  of  any  in 
that  coast,  the  same  having  been  discomed  b^ 
Geronimo  de  Hortel  in  1511.  The  climale  » 
warm,  and  the  whole  territory  is  very  plain  and 
unpeopled.  In  this  place,  whicbtato  its  name 
from  a  cacique,  the  Indians  killed  AIodso  de 
Ojeda  and  six  other  Spaniar<ls,.  who  U\  into  as 
ambush  prepared  for  them  by  the  said  caciqQe. 

MARACAPUCU,  a  river  of  the  proiinoc  and 
captainsMp  of  Par&  in  Brazil.  It  runs  i.  s.  f.  and 
oiters  the  Marafion  or  Amaton,  where  this  nins 
into  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Anounima  and 
Gamaipi« 

MARACAPURA,  an  bland  of  the  province 
and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Portuguese,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  riyei 
Marafion  or  Amazon,  the  same  running  to  form 
several  pools  and  lakes^^and  then  returning  U>  enter 
its  mother  stream. 

MARACAPURU,.  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  LaGuayanaor  Nueva  Andaluda, 
m  the  Portuguese  possessions..  It  forms  a  lar;« 
lake,  and  enters  the  Rio  Negro. 

MARACARO,  Puhta.  de^  a  pomt  ob  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  govern  naent  of  Vew- 
zuela^  opposite  the  island  of  Bueo  Aire. 

IfARACAS,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

MARACASI,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  neartbe 
coast  of  the  province  and  corregimiaUo  of  Chan^ 
cay  in  Peru. 

MAfiACIAYU,  a  settlement  of  the  proviiwe 
and  govemment  o£  Buenos  Ayres ;  sitoate  on  ve 
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shore  of  tlie  tber  Xexuy,  between  those  of  Pa« 
rani  and  Paraguay,  to  the  ft.  e.  of  ViUa  Rica. 

Maracayu,  a  Cordillera  of  yery  lofty  moun* 
tains,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Paragiiay, 
which  run  from  e»  to  a?,  on  either  side  of  the  river 
Parao&. 

MARACU,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  flows  down  from  the  mountains  of  the  Ta* 
puyes  Indians,  and  running  from  s^  to  n.  passes 
through  the  province  and  captainship  o{  Maranan. 
Its  shores  are  covered  with  ilt-shapcd  tUees,  which 
fi»rm  some  thick  and  imjpenetrable  woods.  It  runs 
into  the  sea  in  the  gult  of  San  Luis  de  Marafian, 
in  lat,  SPWs. 

Mabavu,  a  laftse  of  the  province  and  captain^ 
Mp  of  Marafian  in  the  same  kingdom.  I^  is  form* 
ed  by  the  river  Marafian. 

MARADl,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Marafian  in  Brazil,  it  runs  n.  n.  e. 
and  enters  the  Mang. 

[MARAGNAN.    See  Maran an.] 

[MARAGNON.    See  Maranon.J 

MARAGUA,  a  settlement  and  astento  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  of  Chayanta  or  Char- 
cas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Moro- 
SDoma* 

MARAGUAZE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil. ;  situate  on  the 
«.  shore  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  between 
those  of  Parani  and  Paraguay,  to  the  it.  e.  of 
Villa  Rica. 

MARAHI.    See  Inavabu. 

MARAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^ 
regbniento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru ;  annexed  tp 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Cbincheros. 

MARA  IS,  Grand,  a  settlement  of  New  France 
or  Oanada  in  N.  America ;  situate  on  the  s.  coast 
-of  lake  Superior. 

MARAiSAS,  a  large  island  of  the  river  Ori- 
noco* It  is  one  of  the  larffcst  which,  at  the  en- 
trance of  this  river,  form  the  different  channels. 

MARAJO,  a  large  island  of  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas  or  Marafion,  also  called  De  Joanes,  and 
IM  Sol.  On  the  » .  it  is  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  mixed  with  those  qf  this  river,  and  on 
Its  other  si Jes  by  the  river  itself,  being  divided 
from  the  continent  by  a  ytry  narrow  strait,  called 
Tagipura.  To  the  it.  n.  w.  it  has  twoisles,  calU 
«d  Caviana  and  Machiana,  and  to  the  t.  it  looks 
nipon  the  city  of  Gran  Para,  on  ihe  shore  .of  the 
Marafion  or  Amazon. 

This  island  is  S8  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
4iot  10,  as  according  to  Mr.  Martiniere,  who 
/Situate^  it  IS  miles  from  Para  instead  of  24.  It  is 
About  92  miles  wideirom  ii.  to  5.  and  al^ut  142at 
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its  greatest  length .  It  took  its  name  from  airation 
of  barbarian  Indians,  called  Marayos,  which 
word  has  since  been  by  the  Spaniards  corrupted 
into  Marajo.  Some  relate  the  fable  that  these  In- 
dians have  their  feet  reversed,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  heels  before.  The  island  is  much  cultivated, 
and  produces  maize,  plantains,  sugar-canes,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  the  country 
in  great  al^undance.  The  dimate  is  rafher  hotj 
but  the  sea  winds  are  very  refreshing. 

Marajo,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n^  between 
the  rivers  Areas  and  Detreas,  and  enters  the  Ama- 
zonas opposite  the  former  island  of  its  name. 

MARA  JON,  asettlement  of  the  island  of  Joanes 
or  Marajo  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  e.  coast,  on  the 
shore  of  tlie  arm  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  op- 
posite the  city  of  Gran  Pari. 

MARAMBAYA,  an  island  situate  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  cmtaif^hip  of  Itio  Jst^ 
aeiro  in  Brazil,  to  the  e.  of  Isia  Grande* 

MARAMEG,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Louisiana.  It  rises  from  three  lakes, 
runs  It.  n.  e.  and  enters  the  Mississippi.^  On  itsj. 
shore  are  some  rich  silver  mines,  which  ^ave  origin' 
to  the  celebrated  plan  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
mouth  of  which  river  it  is  1100  mues  distant. 
Mr.  de  Locbon,  who  was  sent  hither  by  the  French 
India  company,  in  17 i9,  was  the  author  of  the 
riches  of  the  Mississippi.  He  did,  in  fact,  find 
mines  of  silver,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that 
they  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  digging ;  they^  • 
however,  soon  proved  to  contain  no  other  metal  than 
lead ;  and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  -de  Cochon,  much 
chagrined  and  deceived,  returned  to  France^  The 
company  attributed  the  failure  of  their  enterprise 
to  the  ignorance  of  Lochon,  sent  a  Spaniard,  a 
roan  who  had  been  taken  in  Pensacola,  and  who 
had  worked  in  a  mine  of  New  Spain.  He,  how- 
ever, succeeded  as  little  as  the  former;  and  tlic 
same  iU  success  waited  upon  tlie  exertions  of  a 
company  of  miners,  who  were  sent  at  the  expenoe 
of  Mr.  Renaudiere*  These,  however,  did  in  time 
turn  even  the  lead  mine  to  some  account. 

MARANAN,  or  Mabaxham,  a  province  and 
captainship  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  which  com- 
prehends the  island  of  its  name,  or  of  San  Luis, 
and  the  immediate  continent ;  bounded  e.  by  the 
province  of  Seara,  n.  by  the  Brazilian  sea,  w.  by 
the  captainship  of  Para,  and  j.  by  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  barbarian  Indians,  especially  the 
nation  of  the  Twuyes.  There  are  in  tnis  province 
three  considerable  rivers,  besides  some  others  of 
inferior  note  ;4he  three  are  the  Itapienni,  Miarim^ 
and  .Monyi,  which  empty  themselves  in  the  gulf 
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of  Marafian  or  San  Luis.  The  larger  islands 
are  Sipotuba,  Santa  Ana^aad  Ygarapatoe,  besides 
that  of  Maranan  or  Maranhani,  in  which  is  the 
capital.  To  the  e.  and  w.  of  this  island  are  many 
sand  banks  formed  by  the  river,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  in  front  of  it.  It  is  well  peopled, 
and  the  land  lies  high,  with  beautiful  hills  and 
mounts,  from  which  flow  down  streams  of  limpid 
waters,  which  fertilize  the  Uanuras.  The  climate 
is  pleasant  and  healthy,  produces  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruits,  and  the  crops  of  maize  are  ga- 
thered tttice  in  the  year.  The  city  of  San  Luis 
>¥as  founded  by  the  French  in  1619^  and  ceded  to 
the  Portuguese  in  the  following  year,  161S.  It  is 
small,  but  populous,  cheerliil,  rich,  and  well  forti- 
fied. It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1641 ;  but  in 
164S,  recoTered  by  the  Portuguese,  to  whom,  at 
the  present  day,  it  belongs.  It  has  a  good  castle, 
upon  a  small  eminence,  and  two  other  forts,  called 
"San  Francisco  and  Santiago ;  also  a  large  suburb, 
called  San  Andres.  This  city  i^  the  nead  of  a 
bishopric,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  San  Sal- 
vador of  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  erected  by  the 
•Pontiff  Innocent  XI .  in  1677.  The  port  is  of  dif- 
ficult  ingress,  but  is  lar^  and  secure,  and  has  a 
good  bottom.  Lat.  S°  SO^  s.  [See  the  Captainship 
Para.] 

[Ma  RAM  AN,  a  large  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  noted  rivers  Miarim,  Itapienni,  and  Monyi,  on 
the  n.  side  of  the  province  of  Maranhao  or  Ma- 
ranham  in  Brazil.  The  island  is  oblong,  about 
31  miles  long,  very  fertile,  and  well  inhabited. 
The  French,  who  seized  on  it  in  16  IS,  built  a 
town  here,  called  St.  Louis  de  Maranham,  but  it 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  is  a 
bishop^s  see.  It  is  very  strong,  and  has  a  stout 
castle  built  on  a  rock,  towards  the  sea,  which 
commands  a  very  convenient  harbour.  The  island 
itself  is  very  difficult  of  access,  by  reason  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  three  rivers  which  form  it ;  so  that 
vessels  must  wait  for  proper  winds  and  seasons  to 
visit  it.  Besides  the  town  mentioned  here,  are 
two  smaller  ones,  viz*  St.  Andero,  on  the  most  n. 
point,  and  Santiago  on  the  s.  The  natives  have 
about  37  hamlets,  each  consisting  6f  four  large 
huts,  forming  a  square  in  the  middle ;  all  being 
built  of  large  timber,  and  covered  from  top  to  bot« 
torn  with  leaves,  so  that  each  may  contain  200  or 
SOO  persons.  The  inhabitants  are  stroi^  and 
healthy,  and  live  to  a  great  age ;  bows  and  arrows 
are  their  only  weapons,  with  which  they  are  very 
dexterous ;  but  they  are  fierce  and  cruel,  especial^ 
to  their  enemies.  The  continent,  three  or  four 
leagues  from  the  island,  is  inhabited  by  the  Ta- 
poutapares   and  Tupinambet   nations,,  who  are 
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wild  and  fierce,  and  divided  into  15  <nr  80  sucb 
hamlets  as  have  been  described  above.  Contiga* 
ons  to  these  are  the  territories  of  CumaaDdGayeta^ 
inhabited  by  nearly  the  same  sort  of  people.  The 
capital  St.  Louis  Maranham  has  a  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Mary,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
49S  miles  n.  w.  of  cape  St.  Hoquc.  Lat  ?9Vt. 
Long.  4S^  37'  ®.] 

Mahanak,  a  river  of  this  province  and  king* 
doro.  It  runs  in  a  larsestream tothen.andeoten 
the  sea  in  a  great  mouth  or  bay  full  of  ishncb. 

MARANGAN^I,  a  settlement  of  the  provineo 
and  corregimienio  of  Tinta  in  P^u ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Sicuani. 

MARANGUAN,  a  settlement  ofNovaSooUa 
or  Arcadia  in  N.  America ;  situate  on  the  sboft 
and  at  the  innermost  part  of  the  bay  of  Fasdy. 

MARANLAO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  offti- 
zil,  which  waters  the  country  of  the  Guayasas  b* 
dians.  It  rises  near  the  town  of  MinasGeoeiaie^ 
runs  n.  and  then  turning  its  course  to  the  «.  entets 
the  Tambo  de  Ore,  and  the  port  of  Fr.  Reynaldo. 

MARANON,  Amazon  as,  Orellana,  orSo- 
XiiM OES,  a  river  of  all  the  above  names,  and  tire 
largest  not  onl v  that  is  known  in  America,  bat  in 
the  whole  world.     It  is  said  to  rise  from  the  lab 
Lauricocha,    in  the  province  of  Tarma,  of  tk 
kingdom  of  Peru,  in  lat.  10^  29^  ^« ;  but  itsfflost 
remote  source  is  the  river  Beni,  which  rises  iff  lie 
cordiUera  De  Acama,  about  S5  miles  from  La  Pa, 
in  the  province  of  Sicasica.  It  runs  from  a.  to i.  as 
far  as  tne  province  (^  Yagaarsongo  inlbeVingdom 
of  Quito.    From  thence  it  forms  the  strait  o(  Gua- 
racayo,  follows  its  course  from  w.  to  e.  numing 
a  distance,  firom  its  rising  to  where  it  enters  tk 
sea,  of  1800  leagues.     The  mouth  or  entmnoe  of 
this  river  is  about  180  miles  wide ;  the  tidc*waief 
ends  at  Obidos,  which  is  about  40O  miles  from  iU 
mouth.  The  river  at  this  phtce  i9905.fethomswide, 
and  the  violence  with  which  this  river  flows  isso 
powerful  that  it  repels  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
retains  its  own  stream  pure  and  unimprcgnated  toi 
a  distance  of  80  leagues  within  the  sea;  [a  cir- 
cumstance the  more  wonderful,  in  as  mack  as  from 
the  above  distance  of  Obidos  to  its  mouth,  iS^ 
miles,  it  has  a  fall  of  only  four  feet.^   liw""^ 
table  are  the  rivers  which  it  receive*  imitslong^e^ 
tended  course,  but  the  laipcr  afid  more  cru^idec* 
able  are,  to  then,  die  Santiago,  Morona,  Pastua, 
Tigre,.NM(f,  Negro,  Putumayo,  YapaiA,  i*"^ 
gwqytri,  (jurupatnba,  and  YaTi;>and  to  tiie  !• 
the   Guallaga,   tJcavale,   Cilchivara,  Yalioanj 
Yutay.  or  Yotau,   Cayari  or   Cdyari,  Madera, 
Topayos,   Tocantines,  Xii^,  Gnanapfi,  MojU} 
ana  others. 
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The  fiiBt  wbo  discovered  the  month  of  ibis  kn- 
mense  river  was  Vicente  Yanez  Pinson^  in  1498. 
It  was  afterwards  reconnoitred,  in  1541,  bv  Fran- 
cisco de  Orellana,  lieutenant  of  Gonzalo  rizarro ; 
in  1560»  by  Pedro  de  Ursua,  by  order  of  Don  An- 
drea Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Caflete^ 
viceroy  of  Peru ;  in  1602,  by  the  Father  Rafael 
Ferrer,  of  the  abolished  order  of  Jesuits  of  the 
province  of  Quito,  and  missionary  amongst  the 
Cofanes  Indians;  and  in  1616,  by  order  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Borja^  prince  of  Esquilache,  viceroy 
of  Peru  ;  also,  in  1785,  by  Juan  de  Palacios,  in 
company  with  the  Fathers  Domineo  Breda  and 
Andres  de  Toledo,  by  the  command  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Besides  these,  Pedro  Texeira,  a  Portu- 
guese, undertook,  in  the  name'  of  Santiago  Rai- 
mundo  de  Norofia,  governor  of  San  Luis  de  Ma- 
iBiian,  the  farther  na^gation  of  this  river,  arriving 
by  the  Napa>  as  far  as  the  port  of  Payaniino,  in 
the  province  of  Moxos.    In  16S9,  Don  Geronimo 
Fernandez  de  Cabrera,  Count  of  Chinchon,  and 
viceroy  of  Pern,  sent  as  far  as  Para  the  Fathers 
Christdval  de  Acuna  and  Andres  de  Artieda,  je- 
atiits  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  also  the  Father 
Samuel  Fritz,  a  German,  and  of  the  same  extin- 
mished  company,  a  great  missionary  and  pro- 
found mathematician.    He  it  was  that  took  the 
most  txact  observations  as  far  as  Parfi,  in  his  voy- 
age made  in  the  years  1689  and  1691,  and  who. 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  ffeoffraphtcal  chart  of 
tfaeMaraiion,  made  and  pubTisedin  Quito  in  1707* 
Subsequently  to  this,  another  map  was  published  by 
Don  Carlos  de  la  Coodamtne,  of  the  roval  academy 
of  sciences  at  Palis ;  he  being  one  of  the  persons 
ooramissioDed  to  make  astronomical  observations 
itnderibeequinoettal  line.  Thislastmapisthemost 
cuitftt,  and  was  made  in  the  voyages  he  took  in 
fbe  M arafton,  in  the  year  1743  and  1744,  although 
it  was  much  amended  and  enlarged  by  another 
map  which  had  been  formed'  by  the  Father  Juan 
Magnin,  of  the  aforesaid  company,  and  then  mis* 
aionary  of  the  city  of  Borja,  of  the  province  of 
Bfainas,    and  aa  honorary  academician  of  the 
sciences  at  Pftris. 

The  shores  and  innumerable  islands  of  this  large 
river  were  peopled  and  inhabited  by  many  bar- 
barous nations  of  Indians,  which  have,  for  the 
BUMt  part,  at  the  present  day,  either  become  ex*, 
iinct,  or  retired  to  the  wilds  of  the  mountains. 
The  name  of  Amazonas  is  derived  to  this  river 
fiom  some  warlike  women  who  attacked  and  op- 
posed the  Spaniards  on  their  first  arrival,  and 
moie  especially  the  discoverer  Orellana.  Some 
liold  this  as  labulous,  but  others  maintain  that 
itae  D04  odIj^  w«ie,  but  are  at  this  time,  such  wof 


men  as  those  of  whom  we  speak ;  and  these  people 
yeconnt  of  them  the  same  stories  that  are  totd  of 
the  Asiatic  Amazons  in  the  Termodonte. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  women  here  call-J 
ed  Amazonas  were  nothing  more  than  women 
who  assisted  their  husbands  in  l)attle ;  a  practice 
very  prevalent  amongst  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  barbarian  Indians.  Such  was  the  case 
wh^n  Gonzalo  had  to  encounter  women  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tunja,  Sebastian  de  Bcnalcazar  ih  Pp- 
pay&n,  Pedro  de  Valdivia  in  Chile,  asalsoothetf 
conquerors  in  different  provinces.  The  Araazonad 
of  the  Maraiion,  of  which  we  treat,  and  who  made 
front  against  Orellana,  were  of  the  nation  of  the 
Omaguas,  dwelling  in  the  islands  and  on  ihe  shores 
of  the  river.  The  historians  who  paint  the  go- 
vernment and  customs  of  thb  fictitious  race,  are 
nothing  but  idle  dreamers  and  fabulists,  publi^« 
ing  wonders  to  accredit  their  voyages  and  his- 
tories. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  the 
Tavari,  on  the  s.  shore,  and  as  far  as  the  settle- 
ment of  Loretode  Los  Ticnnas  on  then,  including 
the  river  itself,  and  the  adjacent  territories,  the 
Portuguese  possessions  are  considered  at  the  pre- 
sent cmy  to  extend ;  and  frcmi  thence  upwaras  is 
claimed  by  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  latter  powei 
has  founded  many  settlements  of  Indians,  who 
have  become  Christians ;  as  also  certain  reducdones^ 
which  form  the  mission  called  Dc  Mainas,  the 
same  having  had  its  orij^n,  and  having  since 
flourished,  under  the  discipline  and  management 
of  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  of  the 
province  of  Quito,  until  that  this  order  was  sup* 
planted,  in  1767,  by  the  president  Don  Joseph 
Dibuja,  who  sent  various  priests  in  the  place  of 
the  former ;  these  banishing  the  Jesuits  from  the 
dominions  of  the  king.  Other  missionaries  were 
also  sent  of  the  religious  orders  of  San  Francisco,, 
to  the  shores  of  the  rivers  Mancia,  Putumaya,  and^ 
Caqueti. 

The  woods  of  the  Marafion  are  immense ;  full^ 
of  tigers,  dantaSf  bears,  leopards,  wild  boars,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  venomous  snakes  and  ser*- 
pents ;  the  most  formidable  of  which  are  those 
cMed  yacumamasy  saramicueSjCorales^  exisycasca— 
belesy  canelasj  tigrillas^  buhoSy  and  intiyuyus. 

The  waters  swarm  with  alligators  or  crocodiles,, 
fine  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  same  being  peculiar 
to  the  lakes  in  its  vicinities,  some  sorts  exceedingly 
rare,  and  especially  those  called  charapaf  or  tor- - 
toise,  the  manaii  or  sea«cow,  the  same  being  call- 
ed also  pexe-huey  or  ox-fish,  from  its  great  re- 
semblance to  this  animal,  and  whtdi  fe^s  upoa 
grass  and  suckles  its  young. 
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Tbe  multitude,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  birds, 
are  truly  striking  to  foreigners  ;  and  amongst  the 
most  noted  are  the  piuricsy  uuacamayosj  loros^ 
chirickues^  paujieSf  preticaaoresy  trompcieros^ 
mountain  fowl,  partridges,  pheasants,  quails,  and 
the  rest. 

Here  are  an  infinite  variety  of  apes  of  difierent 
figures,  and  of  the  most  extravagant  and  ridicu* 
lous  appearances.  The  vegetable  productions 
which  grow  wild,  are  cacaoy  cinnamon,  bcdnilla^ 
sarzaparUloj  and  pines ;  and  those  which  are  in 
part  wild  and  generally  cultivated  are  coffee,  su- 
^r-canes,  rice,  maize,  plantains,  pitajqyas^  le- 
mons, limes,  oranges,  &c.  also  wax,  storax,  co* 
payee y  cqranay  oil  of  Maria,  copal,  and  other  bal- 
sams, resins,  and  medicinal  drugs.  The  woods 
are  extremely  precious,  of  everv  kind,  colour,  and 
size ;  such  as  cedar,  red-wood ,  (pdlo^rojo)^  holy 
wood,  (palo'santo)j  pine,  basla^  and  chonta^  which 
resembles  ebony.  Tne  herbs  and  roots,  although 
they  are  in  very  great  abundance,  are  but  little 
known,  as  are  the  different  coloured  mineral 
earths. 

Throughout  the  whole  country  washed  by  this 
mighty  river,  from  the  point  or  strait  of  Manse- 
riche  to  its  mouth,  there  is  to  be  found  no  kind  of 
stone,  gold,  or  other  metal.  Its  current  has  great 
violence  and  rapidity,  and  its  depth  is  unfathom- 
able. The  swellings  and  freshes  are  usually  very 
great;  and  when  these  happen,  the  country  is  in- 
iindated  for  many  leagues,  the  whole  of  the  islands 
are  covered  with  water,  and  are  made  to  change 
their  situation,  or  new  ones  are  formed  by  the 
fresh  channels  which  the  river  in  its  boundless  im- 
petuosity is  accustomed  to  procure  itself. 

In  the  parts  called  rongo  de  Manseriche 
and  Pauxis,  its  stream  is  confined  in  a  narrow 
channel  of  about  three  leagues  across.  Tbe  water 
liere  is  pure  and  well  tasted,  but  very  turbid  and 
thick,  owing  to  the  number  of  trees  and  pieces  of 
earth  which  it  draws  down  with  it  in  its  course ; 
and  these  impediments  render  its  navigation  here 
somewhat  dangerous  to  canoes,  although  not  so 
to  the  larger  vessels,  or  piraguas^  of  the  Portu- 
guese. 

.  This  river  is  navigable  fi:om  the  city  of  Jaen,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  as  far  as  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  which  is  nearly  its  whole  course.  The 
climate  of  the  countries  that  it  irrigates^  from  the 
province  of  Yaguarsongo  to  its  mouth,  is  hot, 
moist,  and  unh^thy,  especially  on  its  shores, 
which  have  also  the  disagreeable  iriolestation  of 
musquitoes  of  a  thousand  kinds,  as  well  as  of  many 
pther  venomous  insects.  The  history  of  this  river 
^was  written  and  published  in  a  folio  volume  by  the 


Father  Manuel  Rodriguez,  of  the  exliiigiitshed 
company  of  Jesuits. 

[The  communication  between  the  Spaiiish  colo- 
nies on  tiie  borders  of  the  river  has  ever  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  difficulty  and  dai^r,  on 
account  of  some  pirates  who  infested  the  S.  and  N. 
seas,  and  intercepted  their  navigation.  Tbe  gal- 
leons, richly  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Pern,  &c. 
were  captured  in  great  numbers  by  these  daring 
freebooters.  Things  were  in  this  sitoatioa  when 
aa  account  of  the  successful  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  explore  the  course  of  tbe  Amazonas 
reached  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  gave  rise  to  tbe 
project  of  transporting  thither,  by  means  of  the 
numerous  navigable  rivers  which  flow  into  it,  tbe 
riches  of  New  Granada,  Popaydn,  Quito,  Pera, 
and  Chile  itself.  After  proceeding  down  the  ri?er, 
galleons  were  to  be  stationed  in  tbe  harbour  of 
Par&,  in  order  to  receive  the  treasures ;  and  these 
being  joined  by  the  Brazil  fleet,  it  was  supposed 
they  might  navigate  in  security  in  latitudes  little 
known  and  frequented  by  these  formidable  pirates. 
The  revolution,  however,  which  placed  theOuke 
of  Braganza  on  the  throne  of  Portugcd,  put  an 
end  to  these  important  projects.  Each  of  tne  two 
nations  was  then  only  inteiU  on  securing  to  itself  a 
settlement  on  that  part  of  the  river  which  best 
suited  its  own  situation. 

Thus  while  the  Spanish  missionaries  were  eadea- 
vouring  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  coxiniij  lying 
between  the  banks  of  the  Amazonas  and  of  the 
Napo,  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  these  Tivcrs, 
some  Jesuit  fathers  were  occupied  in  perfonaing 
the  same  service  for  the  Portuguese  government. 
These  indefati^ble  enthusiasts,  patient  of  toil,  of 
fatigue,  and  of  hardships  of  every  kind,  at  length 
succeeded  in  establishing  St.  Paul  and  numerous 
other  villages,  about  six  or  seven  days  journey  be- 
low St.  Ignacb  de  Pevas,  the  last  of  the  Spanish 
settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Amazonas.     Had 
a  free  intercourse  4)een  permitted  between  these  io- 
fiint  states,    the  greatest  ndvantases  would  most 
certainly  have  accrued  to  each.     In  this  way  ihe 
Spanish  settlements  might  have  been  supplied  with 
many  articles  from  their  Portuguese  neighbours, 
which  they  could  not  receive  from  Quito,  as  they 
are  effectually  separ<ited  from  it  by  the  corcUUeras. 
Brazil  is  besides  poor,  from  being  unable  to  dis- 
poSe  of  the  overplus  of  those  very  commodifiei 
which  cannot  be  obtained  at  Peru.    If,  therefore, 
the  national  antipathies  and  jealousies  subsisting 
between  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid  had  not 
led  them  to  prohibit  all  icommunication  between 
their  settlements  in  the  New  World,  these  two 
provinces^  by  an  interchange  of  commodities^  by 
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meana  oftbe  Napo  and  the  Amazonas,  raij^ht  have 
attained  to  a  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperitT 
^hich  they  cannot  otherwise  enjoy,  and  which 
might  ultimately  have  even  proved  beneficial  to 
the  mother  countries.] 

Catalogue  of  the  baroarous  Nations  and  princi- 
pal Places  of  the  River  Maraiion. 

Abacaris, 
Agazos, 
Aguanos, 
Aguas, 
Ahives, 
Anaroaris, 
ApantoSy 
Aperas, 
Apotos, 
AracarieS) 
Arasas, 
Aunalas, 
Ayacores, 
Aysuares, 
Banomas, 
Barbudos, 
Burais, 
Cacbiguaras, 
Cahuapanas, 
Gamabos, 
Cambas, 
Canicuaris, 
Carabuyabas, 
Caruparabas, 
'  Caumares, 
Cefios, 
Chamicuros, 
Chingacuchascas^ 
Chipeos, 
Cocamas, 
Cocaraillas, 
Cuchiguaros, 
Cunivos, 
Cunuries, 
Curanaris, 
Curuzicares, 
Gnacares, 
Guaranacacos, 
Giiarinumas, 
Guayazis, 
Gttsmagis, 
Incuris, 
Maraguas, 
Marayus, 
-    Mariaves, 
Mainas> 
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Mayorunas, 

Omaguas, 

Oroquaras, 

OzuanaSy 

Pacoxasy 

Paguaros, 

PandabequeSy 

Pftnos, 

Papunacasy 

Paranos, 

Pevas, 

Piros, 

Punobisy 

Quirabas, 

Roamainasy 

Sapas,  • 

Tagaris^ 

Fapagazusy 

Ticunas, 

Tocantines, 

TontoneS) 

Topayos, 

Topinambos^ 

Umuranas, 

Urarchais, 

Urarinas, 

Uspas, 

Xeveros^ 

Xibaros, 

Yacaretis, 

YacariguaraS) 

Yameos^ 

Iqiiitos, 

Ituccales, 

Yuriroaguas,. 

Yurusnies, 

Zeunas, 

Zimarroncs, 

Zurinas. 

Cities. 
Gran  Para, 
Nieva, 
S.  Borja, 
Santiago  de  las* 
MoDtafias, 
JRivtrs. 
Apena^. 
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Pnr&s, 

Patumayo  or  Iza, 

Santiago, 

Sciquita, 

Tocantines, 

Topayos, 

Trompetas, 

Ubay, 

Ucayale, 

Ungni-yacu, 

Urubuquara, 

Yaguapiri, 

Yari, 

Yavari, 

Yotau  or  Yutay, 

Yupur&, 

Yurubesa. 

Arabanate, 

Cocama, 

Laguna, 

Mahuati, 

Mamhii 

Nachc^, 

Parinde, 

Kimachuoit, 

Turatini, 

hlanis. 
Caviana, 
Machiana^ 
Marajo, 
SolitOTia. 

Straits^ 
Bragae, 
Cumbinamiy 
Eviiathoa, 
Manser  iche^ 
Pauxis,. 
MARAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucum&n  in  Peru ;  situate  between 
two  small  rivers  which  enter  the  Choromoros.    It 
is  s.  of  the  city  of  Tucum&li. 

MARAPOy,  a  fall  of  the  river  Aprouack,  in  the 
province  of  Guayana.  It  is  near  a  quarter  of  a 
league  long,  and  very  dangerous  for  canoes.  This 
part  is  inhabited  by  Nouragucs  Indians... 

MARAQUAy  apart  of  the  same  river -and  pro* 
vince  as  isibe former  fall, J)eing.tb» place wnere 
the  canoes*  arrive,  and  can  proceed  no  ferther,  ow« 
ing  to  a  stoppage  in  the  river,  occasioned  by  large 
trees.  It  is  consequently  and  of  necessity  a  place 
£nr  disembarking. 
M ARAQUIIn  ^  A  smaU  river  of  the  piovinoe  and 


Apzaga, 
Aunah, 
Beni, 
Bioboma, 
Blanco, 
Cabuapanas, 
Casavatay, 
Cayari, 
Chamicuros, 
Chanussi, 
Chillay, 
Chipanga, 
Chipurana, 
Chuchunga, 
Chuchivara, 
Cunuri, 
Curupatuba, 
Cussiquina, 
Guallaga, 
Guanapi^y 
Hechicero^ 
Huerari, 
Jacuada* 
Ldrito-yacu, 
Madera, 
Massa, 
Morona, 
Muy6, 
Nanay, 
Napo, 
Negro, 
Nucaray, 
Paracasa, 
Paranapitinga 
Yaguapiri, 
Paranaiba, 
Pastanza, 
Piguena  or  Tigre, 
Potro, 


or 
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cdlony  of  Siiffaiaiii|  in  fliepartof  GiHiyAiisl  pos- 
seeaed  Inrihe  Dntcb.  It  is  one  of  those  wbieh  en- 
ter tlie  Cuynnt  by  the  ii,  side. 

MARAUAi  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
governmeiit  of  Guayana  or  Naeva  Andalucia, 
which  enters  the  Arui  by  the  e.  side. 

MARASi  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor^* 
regimiento  of  Ur ubamba  in  Peru ;  in  the  district  of 
which,  at  half  a  leaccne^s  distance,  is  a  saactnary  of 
Nuestra  Seoom,  with  the  title  of  La  AaaacioB,  on 
a  plain  imicb^xpaeed  to  the  air ;  where  is  recorded 
the  prodigy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  having  a^ieared 
to  a  little  lame  Indian  girl,  who  invokm  her,  and 
who  was  cured ;  and  the  image  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin has  eversifloe  remained  engraven  on  the  wall. 

MARASMA,  a  settlement  of  the  praviaoe  and 
govemment  of  Venezuela  in  the  Naevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.;  siCmte  near  the  coast,  in  the  bay  formed 
by  cape  Godera,  on  the  e. 

MARATICA,  a  river  in  theprovhiee  of  Guay- 
ana, in  the  part  possessed  by  the  Dotcfa. 

MARAYATIO,  an  akaldia  mayor  and  juris- 
diction of  jtiie  province  and  bishopricof  Mecboacan 
in  Nueva  S^saa*  It  is  of  a  coM  iempeFature, 
very  fertile,  slid  one  of  the  most  populous,  being 
full  of  estates  and  sugar-mills,  especiaH^  in  two 
spacious  vmtteys  of  upwards  of  IS  leagMs  m  length. 
It  abounds  in  mines  of  copper,  and  this  metal  is 
worked  by  Ihe  natives  to  tolerable  profit.  In  the 
part  called  Purua  is  a  fountain,  with  this  ]McuKarit  v, 
namely,  that  wood  put  into  its  water  sinks  to  tne 
bottom,  and  tJiat  uixm  its  surface  .gvows  a  thick 
petrified  crust,  which  continues  enlafging  and 
growing  thicker.  These  ibeBar-atoaes  have  a 
great  diapbaretic  virtue,  and  am  maeh  esteemed 
througkovt  tlie  whole  kingdom,  according  lo  the 
relation  of  Don  Joseph  yilTasenor,  in  bis  <^  Teatro 
Americaneu**  in  tne  fields  tX  this  jftrisdiction 
grows  the  heib  dktamo  real^  and  the  stags  who  feed 
upon  it  hawe  bexar-stooas  found  in  their  intestines, 
in  same  beaig  ifae  case  in  some  parts  of  Pern* 
The  dJBtiiet,  uie  cspiial  of  which  is  of  the  aaose 
name,  consbts  of  the  foUowiog  settlements  : 


S.  Miguel  el  AJto^ 

Tnfiateo, 

Tarunangacbo^ 

Tun^MBO, 

Taxtmaroa, 

S.  Lorenzo, 

£.  Mateo, 

S.  Lucas, 

S.  Bartolora^ 

S.  Pedrc, 

S«SdiastiaB^ 


Yrimbo, 

Genguyo^ 

£pniigiieO| 

ApOBO, 

Zingareo, 

Tnxp&n, 

Xoi^p^ 

Tstraj^ato, 

TuraiMl6o, 

Gnanimoroy 

Zjtaquaroi 


Tii^ineo, 
Cotapeqoe, 
Chicoimequilla, 
Nadio, 
Apac^o, 
S.  Felipe, 

S.  Mateo  del  Rin- 
con. 


S.  Bartolome,  2, 

&  Francisca, 

Tozantla, 

Tiripitioi 

JosanUa, 

Tiqoicheo, 

Copaadaro, 

Susopaato. 


The  capital  of  this  jurisdiction  is  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  large  ri?er 
which  comes  from  the  city  of  Larma,  and  runs  to 
that  of  Guadalaxara  in  Nueva  Galicia.  On  the  e, 
and  n.  it  is  bounded  by  the  real  of  the  mtaes  of 
Tlapujaffua,  but  being  six  leagues  distant  from  the 
same,  its  cUniale  inclines  rather  to  cold  than 
temperate,  and  it  is  much  subject  to  b^b  winds, 
which  make  the  country  very  cold  and  disi^ree- 
able.  It  is  inhabited  by  195  families  of  Imuans, 
75  of  Spaniards,  and  90  of  Mustees  and  Molattoes. 
It  is  in  lat.  19^  25"  n.  and  long.  100°  3^. 

MARA  VIA ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ^ooirtrf 
of  Las  .Aflwaonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese,  it  runs  from  it.  to  s.  s.  «9.  and  enters 
the  Rio  Negro  before  this  is  joined  by  tbc  fiist  snn 
thrown  out  c^  the  abundant  stream  of  the  Parime. 

Maravia,  a  lake  of  this  provinoe  andcooatrj, 
formed  by  a  channel  or  arm  of  the  river  Goatiima, 
between  this  and  the  channel  of  the  laJke  Jamrnda, 
which  runs  to  join  the  Maranon. 

MARAYIIvI,  a  large  and  abundant riivrff  the 
province  of  Guayana,  in  the  Dutpb  pmimwnm,  and 
in  the  colony  of  Surinam.  It  runs  «•  and  enlm 
the  sea  near  the  Wiamia.  At  its  juoulh  or  eiH 
trance  the  Dntoh  have  formed  a  guard  ibr  the  se« 
curity  of  tbeir  possessions. 

MARAYO,  a  river  of  the  piovioce  aad  go- 
vernment of  La  Trinidad.  It  rises  from  a  lake  on 
the  e.  coas^  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea^  ibiming  a 
good  port. 

MARBELLA,  a  town  of  the  province  aad  go- 
vemment of '  the  Rio  de  Haclm  in  the  Noe?o 
Reynode  Granada ;  situate  on  the  sea^^HMst,  to  tbe 
e.  of  the  capital. 

MARBLE  Fort,  a  fort  in  the  movince  of  Ckn- 
necticut ;  one  of  those  of  New  Enffland  ;  sitoale 
near  the  coast,  between  the  foils  of  Corkam  and 
x^ew  Boston 

[MAflBLEHEAD,  a  port  of  entry  andpost* 
town  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  four  miles 
r.  e,  of  Salem,  13  it.  e.  of  Boston ;  containing  one 
Episcopal  and  two  Congregational  churches,  and 
5^1  iiuiabita^ts.  The  narbour  lies  in  front  of  the 
town  r.  <•  extending  from  s.  w.  to  n.  e.  about  ope 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
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It  is  fbnned  by  MaTfalehead  neok  eii  tfae  k  and  e. 
and  is  protected'  bj  a  sea-ifaU,  which  befope  ilb 
late  repairs  was  in  immiiieiit  danfifer  of  giving 
way,  to  the  great  detriment,  if  not  ruin  of  the  port. 
A  battery  and  citadel  were  erected  here  in  1795, 
for  the  defence  of  the  place^  by  older  of  congress. 
The  baalc  fishery  employs  the  principal  attention 
^'  the  inhabitants,  and  mere  is  done  of  this  busi« 
ness,  in  this  phce,  than  in  any  other  in  the  state. 
The  exports  of  the  year  1794  amounted  ta  184,592 
dollars.  Marbkhcaad  was  incorporated  in  1649, 
and  lies  in  lat.  42^  27'  n.     Long.  70^  SCV  w.'] 

[Marblb  Town^  a  township  in  Ulster  county, 
New  York ;  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  Hudson's 
river^  and  some  distance  from  it ;  eight  miles  s.  »* 
by  s,  of  Esbpus,  and  near  68  n,  of  New  York  city. 
It  coi^ins  SI 90  inhabitants,  including  374  slaves. 
By  the  state  census  of  1796.  374  of  the  inhabitants 
are  elect  ors.l 

tMARC,  St.    See  Mark,] 
lARCA,  a  settlement  of  the  prorince  and  cor- 
ftgmknio  of  Guaibis  in  Peru. 

MARCABAIi,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorreghmenio  of  Guamachueo,  in  the  same  king* 
dom.  as  the  former ;  one  of  the  four  principal  dis* 
Iricts  of  the  curacy  of  fistaneias. 

MARCAC^ONGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
Und  TOTTf ghniento  of  Qnispioanchi,  in  tl>e  same 
kingdom  as  the  former ;  annexed  to  the  cnracy  of 
Sangaram. 

MARCA(iUASF,  a  settlement  of  the  piovinoe 
and'csrrrgjmifnfo  of  A))ancay,  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  former ;  17  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Cuxro. 

MA'RCAN,  &  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correginfiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru  ;  anneoced  to  the 
diracr  off  Huariaca. 

MARCAPATA,  a  settlemenl  of  the  province 
nnAcorrffiiwenio  of  QiMspicanchi  in  Peru  ;  situ^ 
ate  on  the  further  side  of  the  cardiliera  of  Villca- 
Dota. 

MARCAUILbA,  an  aneient  province  of  the 
Ungdom  of  Peru  ;  part  of  the  Huancn  nation,  and 
one  of  ther  three  divisions  into  which  this  nation 
was  separated  by  the'  Inca  Capac  Yupangui,  when 
he  conquered  it  by  mild  and  insidious  words ; 
giving  to  the  other  two  parts  the  names  of  Xanxa 
and  Llacsapallanca ;  he  further  oidered,  that  they 
might  in  Aiture  be  readily  distinguished,  that  each 
of  them  should  wear  upon  their  heads  an  ornament 
of  a  distinct  colour. 

[MARCEL LUS,  irnrilitary  township  in  Onon- 
dago  county.  New  York  ;  sitaated  on  Skaneatetes 
lake,  11  miles  o).  of  Onondago  castle.  Marcellus, 
as  incorporated  in  1794^  comprdiends  abo.  the 
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township  of  Camilliis,  part  of  the  Onondago  i^ser- 
vation,  and  part  of  the  reserved  lands  lying  f.  w, 
ef  the  Salt  lake.  In  1796,  65  of  its  inhabitants 
were  electors.] 

MARCELO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  govevnmeot  of  Sonora ;  situate  on  the  bank  of 
a  river. 

AIARCHAN,  or  SuTA,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
time  of  the  ladians,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Gran^.  It  is  of  an  healthy,  benign,  and 
pleasant  climaite,  and  its  territory  is  very  fruitful 
and  cheer^tl.  It  is  14  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Tunja,  and  eight  from  the  settlement  of  Chiquin* 
quira. 

AfARClAL,  S.  a  settlement  and  real  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  of  Ostimuri  in  N, 
America.  It  is  26  leagues  n.  n,  to.  one  fourth  to 
the  n.  of  the  real  of  Rio  Chico. 

MARCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor-* 
re^imienio  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Guamantanga. 

MARCOS,  8.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
meni  of  the  district  of  Tlacotepec,  and  akaldih 
iTTfeyorof  Tepeaea,  in  Nneva  Espafia.  It  contains 
43  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  from  ite 
head  settlement. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
AhuacatMn,  and  alcafdfa  mn^or  of  Zacatl&n,  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  one  Itogue  distant  fifom  its  head 
eettlement. 

Marcos,  S-.  another,  of  the  head  settlemenft  and 
afealdia  mnyor  of  Cuieeo  in  the  same  kingdom; 
sitnate  ofr*  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  contains  29 
families  of  Indians,  and  lies  a  league  and  an  half 
to  t  he  f.  of  its  capital. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement' of 
the  district  of  Amaqneca,  and  akeddia  mavor  of 
Zayula,  in  the  samekingdom  ;  situate  in  a  llemttra 
at  the  foot  of  a  monntain,  having  to  the  »•  a  gveat 
lake  of  sweet  water,  but  totally  void  of  fish.  This 
settlement  contains  35  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
three  leagues  to  thee,  of  its  head  settlement. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district'  of  Tlacolula,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Xalape,  in  the  same  kingdom ;  one  league  to  the 
5.  w.  of  the  same  head  settlement. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre* 
gmiento  of  Conchucos  in  Peru. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre^ 
gYfm^/o'of  Caxamarca  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
vernment  of  Antioqnia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  situate  in  the  sierras  of  Guamaco^  on 
the  bank  of  a'river. 
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Sivernment  of  Mamcaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
ranada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  of 
the  river  Chicama,  to  the  s.  of  the  lake. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumana ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Ar6n,  in  its  head  settlement,  to  the  « •  of 
the  city  of  Cariaco* 

Maria,  Santa,  another  settlement  and  parish, 
of  the  French,  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  acuracj 
of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo ;  situate 
on  the  ft.  e.  coast,  between  the  bay  of  San  Jacques 
or  Santiago,  and  the  small  island  of  La  Ha  je. 

Maria,  Santa,  another  settlement,  which  is  a 
parish  and  head  of  a  district  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, in  the  n,  part.  ^ 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  which  'is  the  parish 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  French, 
in  the  island  of  Guadalupe ;  situate  on  the  e.  coast, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Abra  de  Goayabes  or  Gua- 
yabes. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Ucayala,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Mai- 
iias  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  founded  in  1670  by 
the  Father  Lorenzo  Luzero,  of  the  extinguished 
company  of  Jesuits,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ma- 
rafion,  opposite  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de 
Borja. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  in  the 
kingdom  and  bishopric  of  Mechoac&n. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  island  of  Cuba; 
situate  on  the  n.  coast. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
elcdU&a  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua« 
temala. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  with  the  surname 
of  Miguel,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Cartagena,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  si- 
tuaKe  on  the  shoce  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Mag- 
dalena. 

[Maria,  Santa,  de  Fe,  a  settlement  of  Indians, 
•f  the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay ;  si- 
tuate on  n  branch  of  the  Tubiquany  Quaze,  in  lat. 
«6^48'  18'',  and  long.  56^  68' 64'' a?.] 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  with  the  surname 
of  La  Mayor,  of  the  missions  that  were  held  by 
the  regulars  of  the  companv  of  Jesuits  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  a  small  river,  running  ft.  into  the  Uru- 
guay, between  the  settlements  of  La  Concepcion 
and  San  Francisco  Xavier.  [Lat.  28°  V  s.  Lone:. 
66°  54'  W.J 

Mahia,  Santa,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firrae,  foimded  on  account  of 
the  rich  gold  mines  that  had  been  discovered  in  its 
district.    It  abounds  in  seeds  and  swine.    It  is  si- 
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tuate  in  the  most  interior  part  of  the  golf  of  San 
Miguel,  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Tuira.  In  1680,  it  was  pil- 
laged by  the  pirates  Bartholomew  Charps,  John 
Guarlem,  and  Edward  Bolmen;  when  they  de« 
stroyed  the  fort  which  had  been  built  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  mines  and  of  the  town. 

Maria,  Santa,  another  town,  of  the  district  of 
Puchacay  in  the  corregimiento  of  Itata,  and  king- 
dom of  Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  rivor 
Heuda,  hear  that  of  Itata  and  the  sea-coast. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  n.  coast, 
and  enters  the  Bayano. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Uranada.  It  rises  in  the  e.  part,  and  enters  that 
of  La  Portuguesa. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  a  small  river  of  tbe 

firovince  and  captainship  of  Portoseguro  in  Brazil, 
t  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Gerro  Frio,  near  the  coast, 
runs  n,  n»  a?,  and  enters  the  river  of  Pied ras. 

Maria,  Santa,  another  small  river,  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia  in  N.  America.  It  runs  e.  near 
tbe  coast,  turns  s.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  port 
of  Frankland. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Cinaloa,  of  the  gulf  of  California  or  Mat 
Roxo  de  Cort6s,  between  the  rivers  Cimiba  and 
Del  Fuerte. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  Long  island  and 
Horn  bank. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  on  the  s.  coast  of  tbe 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  port  of  the  province  of 
Cinaloa. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  island  of  Co- 
ranzo,  in  the  s.  coast,  opposite  the  coast  of  Tierra 
Firme. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  go- 
yernment  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  being  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river  Por« 
tuguesa. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  cape  or  point  of  land,  called 
De  Dofia  Maria,  at  the  w.  head  and  extremity  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions. 
It  lies  between  the  points  of  Las  Ballenas  and  Ge» 
ringa. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  on  tbe  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia ;  one  of  those  which  form  tbe 
entmnce  of  the  bay  of  All  Islands. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  on  the  #•  coast  of  tht 
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Gokta.  It  contains  67  families  of  Indians,  who 
lire  by  the  commerce  of  cotton  manufactures*  It 
is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Amatepec,  and  is  seven 
lea£:ues  to  tlie  u>,  of  its  head  settlement. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tlachicomula,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Tepeaca,  in  the  same  kir^om ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  great  lake  of  Alchichica,  which  ex- 
tends so  far  that  it  reaches  the  bounds  erf  the  settle* 
ment  of  Perote,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Xalapa;  thus 
spreading  itself  over  a  distance  of  SQ  leagues.  This 
settlement  contains  60  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
half  a  league  from  its  bead  settlement. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Arantzan,  and  alcaldia  majfor  of 
Valladolid,  in  the  province,  and  bishoi>ric  of  Me* 
xrhoac&n.  It  contains  66  families  of  Indians,  who 
live  by  cultivating  seeds,  cutting  wood,  fabricating 
delft  and  saddle-trees. 

Mabia,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Nopaluca,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tepeaca,  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  only  17 
families  of  Indians. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Acahuatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Zacatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom,  distant  some- 
what more  than  a  league  from  its  h^  settlement. 

Mabia,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  atcak&a  mayor  of  l*lapa  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  con- 
tains 210  iamilies  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  to 
the  8.  of  the  Metlatono. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  which  is  a  small  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Mistep^c, 
and  alcaldia  mmfor  of  Juxtlahuaca,  in  the  same 
kmgdom. 

Maria,  Santa, another,  also  a  small  settlement, 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guauchinango,  jtp  the 
same  kingdom  ;  annexed  to  the  curaoy  of  Tiacui- 
lotep6c. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  setflement 
of  the  district  of  Huahutla,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuicatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  70  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  in  ito  vicinity  are  two  small 
wards,  in  which  are  110  other  famiU^s.  One  pf 
these  is  distant  a  league,  and  the  other  half  a 
league  it.  of  their  head  settlement. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tepacaltepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Neiapa,  in  the  same .  kingdom ;  situate  at  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  It  contains  58  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  four  leagues  from  its  head  settle^ 
ment. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Pinotqja,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Xixayu>  in  thfs  same  kingdom.    It  oontauis  54 
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families  of  Indians,  who  employ  tiiemselves  in  the 
cultivation  of  cochineal,  tobacco,  and  seeds.  It  is 
five  leagues  n.  n>.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Maria,  Sa  nta,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayoi  of  Tequepexpa 
in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature^ 
contains  36  families  of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues 
td  the  n\  of  its  capital. 

Maria,  Sakta,  another,  of  the  heaii  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Juchipila  in 
the  same  kingdom.  Eight  leagues  a?,  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaidia  mayor  of  Colotlan  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  2^  leagues  to  the  n.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

«Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinalco  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  lolly  mountain,  and 
at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a  league 
from  its  capital. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Papalotipac,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Cuicatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
23  families  of  Indians,  employed  in  cultivating 
cochineal,  cotton,  and  preparing  saltpetre.  . 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinalco  in 
the  same  kingdom,  distinct  from  the  other  that  w.e 
have  mentioned,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  which  is  |t  small  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ocuila,  and 
of  the  same  alcakUa  mayor  and  kingdom  as  the 
former* 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaUUa  mayor  of  Octup&n  in  the 
same  kingdom. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  TIacotepec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  o( 
Tepeaca,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  40 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  from  its 
head  settlement. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  missions  that 
are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  d  istr ict  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  G  uadalcazar, 
of  the  kingdom  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan.  It 
is  six  leagues  to  the  e.  of  Santa  Clara. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Nata,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tierra  Fifme ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
a  small  river,  which  disembogues  itself  into  the  8. 
sea,  and  has  the  same  name. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  provmce  and 
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WB  divided  by  %he  Indiftiis.  It  CQi0prel\eQdt4 
the  Wbole  n,  coast,  from  tJie  w,  extremity  of  the 
]$IaDd,  in  ivhich  is  the  cape  Saa  Nicolas^  as  iar  as 
the  river  Yaque,  known  to-day  bv  the  o^me  of 
I^onte  Cbristi,  as  also  all  the  part  of  JLa  Vega  R^al, 
called  to-day  cape  Frances  or  French  cape ;  and 
^  this  part  it  \?as  that  stood  the  chief  tpwn^  the 
tame  being  the  residence  of  the  goacanarico  or  In- 
dian king,  vhose  name  the  Spaniards  abbreviated 
into  goaricOf  a  title  by  which  he  is  at  present 
|f;nown.  The  bishop  Don  Fr.  Bartolon^^.  de  la« 
Casas,  says  that  this  kingdom  of  Marien  was 
larger  and  more  fertile  than  that  of  Portugal. 

[  IVI  ARl  El'TA,  a  post-town  and  settlement  of  the 
N.  W.  Territory ;  situated  on  the  Ohio,  at  the. 
month  of  the  Muskingum.  The  Campus  Martius 
in  this  town  is  an  elevated  public  square,  founded 
by  the  Ohio  company  in  the  year  1788.  The 
fortification  is  all  of  hewn  timber,  and  for  appear- 
ance, convenience,  and  defenge,  of  superior  cx« 
cellence.  It  is  more  than  30  feet  abpve  the  hieh 
banks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  only  159  yards  dis* 
-  tant  from  that  river,  with  a  beautiful  natural  glacis 
in  front.  The  town  consists  of  1000  house-lots  of 
90  by  180  feet ;  the  spacious  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  there  are  necessary 
squares  reserved  for  use,  pleasure,  and  ornament. 
There  are  but  few  bouses  yet.  erected,  it  is  19 
miles  above  Bel-Pre,  59^.  w.o(  Wheeling,  104 
#«  w.  of  Pittsburg,  159  n.  e.  of  Lexington  in  Ken* 
tucky,  and  300  »•  by  s.  of  Philadelphia.  In  lat. 
sap  l&  n.    Long.  81**  bT  ».] 
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MARIGALAJ4TE,  an  islaiid  ef  the  N.  mi, 
one  of  the  Less  Antilles,  between  Guadahpe  tatl« 
w.  n.  w.  and  Dominiea  to  the  ».  It  was  thus  saaed 
by  Christopher  Columbus,,  who  discoveml  it  ia 
H9S ;  this  being  the  name  of  (be  vessel  in  vUek 
he  was  jailing  ;  and  be  sent  an  ofioer  on  »horeto 
take  possession  of  it  in  the  nape  of  the  king  of 
Spain*  It  is  so  covered  wilJi.  wood,  as  to  appeu 
nothing  but  a  lar^e  forest.  The  French  estabuthri 
themselves  here  lo  1648,  and  built  a  fort  for  their 
defence ;  but  the  tqwn  waa  twice  sacked  aiid  de- 
stroyed by  the  Dutch  ;  by  the  £nfdUsk  is  M^ 
and  again  in  1765 ;  but  they  lestored  it  afieivaids 
to  the  French  in  the  following  year,  1766. 

[It  again  fell  into  the  hands.of  the  Englkh  iatk 
present  wsir,  together  with  the  ttst  of  the  French 
colonies.^  Theciimateof  this  island  ispleasant^aod 
t he  soi  1 , 1  f  c  u  Iti  vated ,  would  be  excellent.  A&  il  is, 
however,  it  product^  a  sufficient  quantitjr  of  tin 
bacco,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugarrcane. 

[Marigalante  lies  1.1  miles  s,  e.  of  Goadaioupe: 
about  half  its  surface  is  barren  nountaios.  Tixn 
are  only  two  parishes,  the  principal  Btibef.<k* 
fended  by  a  fort  called  Basseterre.  It  i«  indif- 
ferently watered,  but  produces  M)6,000lb.  of  cof- 
fee, 100,0001b.  of  cotton,  and  l,OOO,0e0lb.  of 
sugar.    Lat.  W5&  n.  Long.  6P  Iff  w. 

The  oflkial  value  of  the  imports  and  (sportiol 
Marigalante  wcre^  in 
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The  capitnl  is  Santa  Ana^  where  resides  a  judge 
nominated  bv  th^  king,  and  who  is  also  the  gover- 
nor. It  is  ill  sappUcd  with  fresh  water ;  and  ex* 
posed,  as  are  all  the  other  islands^  to  furious  hurri- 

canes*! 

MAiUGOT,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
island  of  Martinique ;  situate  on  the  n.  e.  coast^  be- 
tween the  river  and  bay  called  Carpenter  and  the 
river  Mace. 

M  A  lUGOT,  a  bay  of  the  island  of  St.Christopher : 
one  of  the  Antilles;  serving  as  a  port  to  the  capital 
jof  this  island. 

[AlARlGUENU,  a^mpuntaia  inU^ekiDgdomof 


Chile,  on  the  Araucanian  frontiers ;  famous  fiK 
the  defeats  of  the  Spaniards  ;  for  account  oC  whick, 
see  Index  U}  additional  lii^rV,  &c«  of  ChiU) 
Chap.lVJ 

MARIGUITAR,  a  settlement  of  the  pf»vi«» 
and  government  of  Cumao&; ;  situate  oa  tlie  shore 
of  the  coast  oCthe  gulf  of  Cariacp^  to  the  tLoi^^ 
citj  of  Cumanagoto. 

MARILEB^  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  pro. 
vince  and  government  of  Valdivia  in  the  }d\\^^ 
of  Chile ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Valdivia« 

MARIMAN)  a  settlement  of  Indiaoa>  oi  the 
same  p^|vi^fie  an4.kingdA»  atAberform^t 
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HARIMARUTA)  or  MarimaAota,  as  lotna 
eall  it,  SD  ugly  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  fiver  Ori- 
noco^ bqt  of  singular  feature  and  character*  It  is 
more  than  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  of 
one  entire  piece,  covered  with  wifd  trees,  and  hav- 
ing onljr  one  difficult  ascent  on  its  e.  side,  the 
nrhich  it  is  necessary  to  climb  bare-footed.  It  is 
IS6  fathoms  in  perpendicular  height.  The  plain 
is  more  than  40  paces  long  and  80  wide,  and  it 
devated  14  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Jesuits,  the  missionaries  of  the  Orinoco,  built  in 
1736,  a  fortress  on  this  rock,  with  three  batteries  to 

Sard  the  river  against  the  navigation  of  the 
tribes  Indians,  and  to  secure  from  the  attacks  of 
these  infidels  the  settlements  of  the  missions,  which 
extend  from  thence  upwards.  This  they  suc«^ 
iieeded  in  doing,  owinff  principally  fo  the  natural 
advantages  and  strength  of  the  poBition;  for  such 
is  the  narrowness  of  the  pass  here,  owing  to  the 
whirlpools  and  numerous  other  rocks,  that  vessels 
may  only  pass  one  by  one  ;  and,  indeed,  even  theii 
it  is  difficult  for  them  so  to  master  the  current  as  to 
avoid  being  driven  against  the  foot  of  thb  large 
rock. 

MARIN,  CuL  DB  Sac,  a  settlement  and  parish 
•f  the  island  of  Martiniqae ;  situate  on  the  n.  w. 
const,  on  tbe  shore  of  a  ffreat  bay  or  port,  much 
fffeqnented  by  vessels.  It  is  a  curacy  of  Ibe  reli* 
gious  order  of  St.  Domingo ;  and  upon  (he  shore  of 
tbe  same  bay  stands  a  chapel,  withthe  dedicatory 
tille  of  Santa  Ana. 

Marin,  a  river  of  this  island,  which  runs  s. ». 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  aforesaid  bay. 

MARINA BOy  a  point  of  the  if.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  ;  off  which,  10 1718,  waafostaship 
of  war  of  the  Windward  armada,  on  its  passage  to 
Spain  with  great  wealth,  and  commanded  by  Don 
Diego  de  Abircon.  On  this  point  there  is  a  lower 
with  a  grnatd  which  keeps  a  constant  look->out« 

MARINALTENANGO,  a  settlement  and  head 
nsttlement  of  the  district  of  the  aladdia  mayor  of 
2a^ualpa.in  Nueva  Espafia,  lioOBftains  )8&£i«* 
milies  ef  Indians. 

MARINALTEPEC,  a  settlement  and  head  set* 
dement  of  the  district  of  tlie  iiemttU^  mmfcr  of 
Atlatlauca,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former.  It 
is  of  an  hot  temperaiturey  and  contains  104  fomilies 
of  Indians,  including  tbosc  of  the  wards  of  its  dis- 
trict.  It  abounds  in  trees  ;  and  in  it  is  found  one 
ksariag  a  fruit  called  Meo^sapote^  Kke  ta  medilars, 
tbe  same  being  muck  esteemed,  and  an  article  of 
great  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  who  carry  it  for  sale 
to  Oaxaca  and  other  parts.  It  ia^two  Inigues  §.  »• 
#f  its  capital. 

MARIOUA,  a  setOement  cf  tho^  province  and 
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country  of  Las  Amaasonas,  in  the  part  poiasssed  by 
the  Portuguese ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Negro,  between  the  settlement  of  Cumaru,  and  tho 
city  of  Barcellos  or  San  Cayetano. 

Marxoua,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Guayana, 
which  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Orinoco,  a  little  be- 
fore this  runs  into  the  sea. 

MARIPARU,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  coun* 
try  of  Las  Amazonas,  or  part  of  Guayana  pos- 
sessed by  the  Portuguese. 

MARIPE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captatnMp  of  Mamnan  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  n.  between  the  rivers  Perguicas  and 
Canacbug,  and  enters  the  sea  close  to  the  bay  of 
the  Marafion. 

MARIPISANA,  a  small  rifer  of  the  province 
and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese 
possessions.  It  runs  from  n.  to  s.  s.  w.  and  enters 
the  river  Negro. 

MARIQUINA,  a  settlement  of  the  missiontf 
that  were  held  by  the  company  of  the  Jesuits  irt 
the  province  and  government  of  Yatdivia  and 
kingdom  of  Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Valdtvia. 

MARIQUITA,  a  city  of  the  Nnevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  and  capital  of  tbe  corregimlefito ;  erected 
into  a  seat  of  government  in  1776,  and  founded  by 
Francisco  Pedro^o  with  tbe  name  of  San  Sebastian 
del  Oro,  in  1550,  in  the  country  of  the  Caci^lA 
Marcpietiii,  from  whence  came  the  corf  option  of 
JMari^utta.  It  wafr  afterwards,  in  1553,  translatecl 
into  a  Uanuray  where  it  now  stands,  at  the  skirt  of  e 
mountiiin  near  tbe  river  Gnali,  three  leagues  from 
the  spot  where  this  river  enters  the  Magdalena. 

This  city  lias  been  rich  and  celebrated  iroita  its 
fine  mines.  It  is  bounded  on  the  w.  in  wart^  Is^ 
tbe  gold  mines  of  Bocaneme  and  San  Joan  de 
Cordova,  the  which  are  bordering  on  those  of 
Harve,  Malpase,  Ouariilo,  and  Puano;  and  on 
the  e.  by  the  silver  mines  of  Santa  Ana,  Las  Laja^ 
and  San  Joseph  de  Frias ;  and  in  these  mines  the 
silver  metal  is  almost  constantly  found  mixed  witk 
the  very  purest  gold,  in  the  separating  of  which 
from  each  other  many  iSsreigners  have  employed 
themselves,  and  with  success.  The  business  of 
these  mines  is  at  the  present  day  all  but  abandoned, 
and  the  city  has  in  consequence  fallen  into  gn^ 
decay,  its  populatton  being  now  reduced  to  300 
bousekeepeie^  although  it  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  rich  and  opulent  cities  in  the  kingdom. 

Its  tempevateiro  is  very  hot,  and  it  abounds  in  nU 
kindlB  of  fruits^  It  has  a  very  good-  parish  cherob, 
end  some  other  beatttifiil  edifices,  some  contenle 
ef  tlie  religioos  erders^of  San  Franciaee  and  S.  Tkh 
WAg/o^  an  hospital  of  San  Joan  de  Dioi^^  and  thrai 
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rery  good  hermitages.  It  had  a  bouse  for  found* 
ins  metals,  and  officers  of  the  royal  revenue,  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  Santa  F6»  Its  arms,  which 
were  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V .  are  a 
bundle  of  arrows  tied  together  by  a  noose^  with 
the  points  upwards. 

The  natives  who,  throughout  the  kingdom,  en- 
joy the  character  of  being  very  clever  and  ingeni- 
ous, are  much  subject  to  the  epidemic  disorder  of 
the  cotosj  or  swellings  on  the  throat ;  the  same 
beii^  equally  common  to  both  sexes,  and  attri- 
buted, perhaps  with  good  reason,  to  the  efiects  of 
die  water.  This  citv  once  contained  the  remains 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
Gonzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesada,  who  died  in  it 
in  1597 ;  but  they  were  afterwards  removed  to  the 
cathedral  of  Santa  F6,  which  is  59  miles  to  the  5.  e« 
This  city  is  in  lat.  5^  16'  «.  and  lone.  74"*  5(y  w. 

MARIQUITES,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  na- 
tion of  Indians  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  to  the  e.  of 
Olinda.  They  dwell  in  the  woods  which  are  to 
the  71.  of  the  river  of  San  Francisco :  they  are  can- 
nibals, and  naturally  treacherous,  but  all,  both 
men  and  women,  dexterous  in  war,  of  great  agility 
HI  running,  and  in  this  they  are  much  aidra  by 
beinff  very  slender.  They  have  no  house  or  eveu 
fixed  spot  of  abode,  and  maintain  themselves  on 
wild  fruits,  and^on  ih^  flesh  of  the  animals  that  they 
kill. 

MARIS,  a  settlemisnt  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Maryland  in  N.America;  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Patowmack. 

Maris,  an  island  or  rock  of  the  N.sea,  close 
upon  the  coast  of  the  island  of  S.  Christoval. 

MARIUNA^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
torregimknto  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
situate  about  15  miles  to  the  s.  of  the  capital,  iu 
the  road  which  leads  to  £x>xa. 

MARIURUNACA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. It  runs  $.  in  a  serpentine  course,  and 
enters  the  Matari  a  little  before  this  runs  into  a  lake 
of  this  name. 

MARIUSAS,  Cano  uk,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Orinoco ;  one  of  those  which  form  the  mouths 
and  islands  which  it  has  at  its  entrance  into  the 
sea. 

[MARK,  St.  a  town  of  E.  Florida,  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  Apalachy,  to  thetv.  of  St.  Augus- 
tine.l 

[Mark,  St.  or  St.  Marcos,  a  jurisdiction  in 
the  VD.  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  contain- 
ing four,  parishes.  Its  exports,  ship^d  from  the 
town  of  its  name,  from  Jan.  1,  17o9,  to  Dec.  31^ 
of  Ahe  samejrear,  were  S^065,017  lbs.  white  sugar^ 
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7,931,710  lbs.  brown  sugar,  7,041,ffi2  lbs.  coffee, 
3,250,890  lbs.  cotton,  349,819  lbs.  indigo,  and 
various  articles  to  the  value  of  ^SSOfHyr^:  the 
total  value  of  duties  on  exportation,  116,974  dol- 
lars 4  cents.  The  town  of  St.  Mark  lies  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  of  its  name,  which  is  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  or  bite  of  Leogane.  The  bay  is  formed 
hgr  cape  St.  Mark  on  the  s.  and  Morne  an  Uiable 
on  the  n.  This  town,  although  small,  is  rec* 
fconed  the  pleasantestin  the  island.  Its  commerce 
b  considerable.  It  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  em- 
bellishments to  the  attention  of  M.  de  Marboii 
during  his  administration,  li  is  41  miles  li.  9.  of 
Port  au  Prince,  24  s.  by  w,  of  Les  Gonaives,  dS 
$.  of  port  de  Paz,  and  SSs,  w,  of  cape  Franfois. 
Lat.  19°  V  If.    Long.  IV  45' ».] 

MARKLAND,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes ;  sitnate  near  the  s.  coast. 

[MARLBOROUGH,  a  county  in  the  n.  e* 
corner  of  Cheraws  district,  oa  the  Great  Pedee 
river,  S.  Carolina,  85  miles  long,  and  lObnnd.j 

^Marlborough,  New,  a  township  in  Den- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  eontaining  15S0iii« 
habitants.     It  was  incorporated  in  1759.] 

I^Marlbo ROUGH, an  ancientaiid  weaithytown- 
ship  in  Berkshire  county,  Middlesex  county,  Mas* 
sachusetts,  (the  Okommakaroesit  of  the  Indians), 
was  incorporated  in  16(K),  and  contains  i55l  in-' 
habitants.     It  is  tl6  miles  «v.  of  Boston.   A  mode 
of  manufactaring  Spanish  broWn  from  a  Uod  of 
earth  or  loam  said  to  resemble  bed-oie,  tbooeh 
not  impregnated  with  particles  of  iron,  ivuUely 
been  discovered  in  this  town  by  an  ingenioos  gen« 
tleman.     He  constructed  an  air  furnace,  at  atri* 
vial  expence ;  and  in  the  year  1794,  conid  cal- 
cine  and  prepare  for  the  mill  a  ton  in  24  boun, 
six  days  in  succession,  without  great  expence  oT 
wood.    Connoisseurs  in  pnints  acknowledge  it  is 
good.    His  first  attempts  in  making  s[>nice  yellow 
were  likewise  flattering.] 

[Marlborough,  a  township  in  Windham 
county,  Vermont,  having Newfaneoa then.  Ha- 
lifax 5.  Brattleborough  e.  and  Wihningtononthe 
9.     It  contains  689  inhabitlints.] 

[Marlborough,  a  post-town  in  Ch^biit 
county.  New  Hampshire,  four  miles  from  Keeoe, 
16  «.  w.  of  Winchendon,  and  22  from  Ashbara- 
ham  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  incorporated  in 
1776,  and  contains  786  inhabitants.] 

[Marlborough,  New,  a  township  in  UWef 
county.  New  York,  on  the  w.  side  of  Hud*on*« 
river,  w.  of  Newburgh.  It  contains  2*41  inha- 
bitants ;  of  whom  339  ace  electors,  and  58  slaves  J 

[Marlborough,  the  name  of  three  town- 
ships in  Pennsylvania^  the  one  in  Mouftgomer/ 
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cmintjr,  anfl  E.  and  W.  Marlborough  in  Chester 
county.] 

[Marlborough,  Low£r,  a  town  of  Mary- 
land ;  situated  in  Calvert  county,  on  the  e.  side  of 
Patuxent  river,  34  miles  s.  e.  of  Washington  city. 
It  contains  about  60  houses,  and  a  warehouse  for 
the  inspection  of  tobacco.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  burden  for  some  miles  above  the 
town.] 

[Marlborough,  Upper,  the  chief  town  of 
Prince  George's  county,  Maryland.  It  is  situated 
on  the  s.  w,  side  of  Hatavisit,  one  of  the  two 
principal  branches  of  Patuxent  river.  •  It  contains 
about  ISO  houses,  a  court-house,  and  a  ware» 
house  for  (he  inspection  of  tobacco.  It  is  S9  miles 
$.  s.  w.  of  Baltimore,  and  about  14  8.  e.  of  the  city 
of  Washington.] 

[MARLOW,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
New  Hampshire,  settled  in  1761.  It  contains  313 
inhabitants.] 

MARMILLOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Unnriaos  Indians,  runs  n.  and  enters 
the  Madera. 

MARMOUSETS,  Pan  oe,  an  isle  or  rock  of 
the  N.  sea,  near  the  ft.  coast  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  between  the  Red  cape  and  port  De 
Plata. 

MARONES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Cayenne  or  Equinoctial  France.  They  live  in 
the  woods,  without  any  fixed  habitation,  and 
maintain  themselves  by  the  chase.  They  are  de- 
acendantsof  the  Terrestres  or  Mediterraneos  Caribes, 
and  dwell  to  the  s,  w.  of  Cayenne ;  being  45 
lei^guea  distant  from  thence,  and  15  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arabony  • 

MARONI,  or  Ma  row  ins,  the  largest  river  in 
Cayenne.  It  runs  n,  for  more  than  ,70  leagues, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  near  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Surinam,  forming  some  isles  at  its  entrance,  in 
lat.  5""  56^  M.    Long.  bV"  SI  w. 

MAROT,  a  small  ishuid  near  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia. 

MARQUES,  PuNTA  DEL,  a  point  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  ^d  corregimifnto  of  Cercado,  in 
the  S.  sea,  and  kingdom  of  PenCi,  near  the  port  of 
Callayo^ 

MAaQUBS,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
€}alifornia,  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cort^;  a  name  which 
ipras  given  it  by  this  renowned  conqueror,  he  being 
at  that  time  Marquis  of  Valle,  in  memory  of  his 
having  entered  it  at  its  discovery. 

MAnQU£s,  an  isle  or  shoal  near  the  coast  of 
Florida ;  lying  between  the  extremity  of  the  coast 
and  the  Martyr  isles. 


Marqws,  a-  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  founded  in  the  serrania  by  the  com- 
pany Guipuzcoana,  in  this  century  (1800). 

MARQUESADO,  Villa  del,  the  capital  of 
the  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Quartro  Villas,  and  the 
estate  of  the  Marquis  del  Valle,  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature,  contains  108 
families  of  Indians,^  and  some  Spaniards,  with  a 
convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo, 
it  produces,  in  abundance,  tobacco,  wheat,  co« 
chineal,  maize,  and  fruits.  Very  near  to  it  rubs  the 
river  Atoyaque.  It  is  48  leagues  s.  e.  of  Mexico, 
in  lat.  18^  2'.     Long  277^  W. 

[MARQUESAS.  These  islands  are  five  in 
number,  viz.  La  Magdalena,  St.  Pedro,  La  Do- 
minica, Santa  Christina,  and  Hood^s  island; 
situate  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  between  the  lat. 
of  &"  and  10^  S5'  s.  and  between  the  long,  of  138^ 
47'  and  140**  30'  w.  They  were  first  discovered 
by  Mendana  and  Quiros  in  1595 ;  and  in  1774, 
Capt.  Cook  ascertained  their  situation  more  parti* 
cularly,  which  before  was  different  in  different 
charts.  La  Dominica  is  about  16  lea^^ues  in  cir- 
cuit. Hood*s  island  was  discovered  by  Capt. 
Cook  in  1774.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
taken  collectively,  are,  without  exception,  the 
finest  race  of  people  in  these  seas ;  and  for  good 
shapes  and  re^Iar  features,  they  perhaps  surpass 
all  nations.  They  are  thought  to  be  of  the  same 
origin  as .  those  of  Otaheite  and  of  the  Society 
islands.  They  have  hogs,  fowls,  plantains,  and 
other  vegetables  and  roots ;  likewise  a  few  bread- 
fruit and  cocoa  trees.  N.  n.  w.  of  these  islands, 
from  35  to  50  leagues  distant,  are  the  seven  isles 
called  Ingraham's  Isles,  which  see.] 

MARQUET,  a  small  river  of  New  France  or 
Canada.  It  runs  w.  between  the  rivers  Oulama* 
natie  and  San  Nicolas,  and  enters  th^  lake  Mi- 
chigan. 

MARQUETA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

Government   of  Valparaiso  in  the  kingdom    of 
Ihile  ;  situate  n.  of  the  town  of  Melipilla. 

MARQUETONES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  n- 
dians  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  who  < 
dwell  in  the  woods  on  the  mountains  of  Bogota,  to 
the  n.  They  have  some  rich  gold  mines,  which 
they  formerly  worked  with  considerable  profit  to 
the  Spaniards ;  but  they  are  at  present  abandoned. 

MARRE,  Rio  DP.  LA,  a  river  in  the  island  of 
Martinique,  one  of  the  Antilles.  It  runs  5.  w. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Petit  Roy  and  Ca- 
nawille  sound. 

fMARROWYNE,  a  river  of  Dutch  Guayana, 
in  S.  America.] 
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Mi4t8H4Ii«  It  ie(tlemeiit  oTthe  idwd  of  Bar- 
liadoei,  in  tlje  diitrict  wd  parish  of  S,  Joseph,  noar 
ihe  e.  coast, 

[MARSHFIELD,  a  township  in  PIrmouth 
county,  Massachusetts,  bounded  s.  hj  Duxbo- 
rough  ;  and  19  miles  s.  f.  of  Boston*  It  was  in* 
corporated  in  1640,  and  oonU^ins  1269  inhabit 
tants.] 

fhfARSHFiBLD,  a  townshio  in  Caledonia  county 
in  Vermont,  adioining  to  Camis  on  the  tv.  sp.  and 
peachum  n.  e.1 

[MARSHPEE,  by  sereral  writers  called  Mash- 

Ge,  an  ancient  Indian  town  in  Barnstable  county, 
assachusetts,  containing  308  inhabitants.  There 
^  still  an  Iqdian  church  nere,  but  not  more  than 
40  or  5(J  persons  are  pure  Indians.  The  whol^ 
consists  of  alK>ut  80  families,  principally  of  a 
mixed  race,  being  S80  soub  in  alt.  They  have 
greatly  decreased  since  1693,  when  there  were  $H 
adults^  besides  stragglers  in  the  plantation  and 

fJaces  adjacent ;  under  the  care  or  Mr.  Rowkind 
}oiton,  minister  of  Sandwich.] 
'  [MARSHY  Hope,  the  n.  w.  branch  of  Nanti-i 
^ke  riveJ^  in  Maryland.    Federalsburgh  lies  o^ 
hie  e.  side,  13  or  14  miles  from  its  mouth.] 

MARTA,  Santa,  a  proyinceand  government 
of  the  NuevoReynode  Granada;  bouraed  n.n.w. 
^nd  5.  w.  by  the  province  of  Cartagena,  the  Rio 
Grande  dcjbt  I^agdajena  serving  as  the  limit ;  on 
the  II.  e*  by  the  province  and  government  of  the 
Rio  del  Hacha,  and  n.  by  the  coast  of  tha  ocean. 
It  is  80  leagues  in  length  from  fi.  to  s.    It  was  dig* 
covered  by  Captain  Alonso  de  Ojeda  in  1505,  and 
it  was  conquered  by  Rodri^  Bastidos.    It  is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  warm  and  moist  temperature,  aU 
though  it  is  not  without  cold  spots  in  the  neighs 
bourbood  of  the  Snowy  sierra^     The  country  is 
fnountainous  and  rugged,  and  full  of  forests,  in 
which  are  woods  o(  exj^iiisite  kinds ;  also  abun« 
dance  of  animals  and  birds  of  different  species^ 
Here  are  considerable  breeds  of  cattle,  the  rat  and 
hides  of  which  produce  to  the  natives  greater  pro* 
iittban  the  carcase;  also  some  mules.    Here  is 
plenty  of  cotton,  indigo,  cqcaa^  tortoise«shetl,  Bra- 
xiUwood,  sugar,  honey,  bainUIfiy  and  some  wheats 
Indeed,  its  v^table  productions  alone  might  mak^ 
this  province  the  richest  of  any  in  America^  had 
jtbut  a  proportionate  commerce.    Neither  is  it 
without  its  minea  of  gold)  silver,  and  precious 
stones,   but  they  are  not  worked.    It  has  some 
abundant  saline  grounds,  producing  a  peculiarly 
white  salt,  and  is  famous  for  the  growth  of  the 
herb  coca^  which  is  here  called  Aayp,  and  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians,  with  whom  it  is  continually 
used  ;  since  they  assert^  that  in  taking  it^  i|s.  food 
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dey  heoome  exceedingly  Invinionled.  Hw  Is* 

dians,  who  are  reduced  to  the  faith,  make  vessels  of 
marble  with  great  ingenuify ;  also  mroTen  cotton 
stuffs,  and  different  curiosities  of  strsw  dved  of 
various  and  beautiful  colours.  Many  infidd  na- 
tions of  Indians  dwell  in  the  frrroirfaff  of  thupro- 
viuce.  The  first  who  entered  to  preach  the  jj^osul 
here  was  San  Luis  Beltran,  accompaQied  bjr  h, 
Luis  Vcro.  Amongst  other  rivers  that  irrigatetbii 
province  are  the  Magdalena,  the  Santa  Maria,  and 
the  Cesar,  or  Pompatao.  It  is  divickd  into  five  «r« 
regimientos  of  Indians,  few  ef  which  contais  hor 
than  1000  each,  and  these  are  divided  into  ni 
cities,  one  town,  and  19  settlements^ 

[For  account  of  the  bte  revolutions,  see  Ye* 

Catalogue  of  the  barbarous  Nations  and  priacipil 
Places  of  the  PkoiTboe  of  Santa  MarUu 


Nations. 
Bodiguas, 
Bohuresy 
Hondas, 
Cfaiqiilas, 
Guaranis, 
Guaxiroa, 
Motilonesi^ 
Qttiriquiresi^ 
Taironas, 
Xuruaraa. 
CUies* 
XiOs  ReyeS) 
Ocana, 
$•  Sebasltani 
Santa  Marta, 
TamalamoquCj 
Tenerife. 

Mouniafm. 
Of  Santa  Malta, 


OfUpar. 

Ceaegsagft, 
Santa  Marts. 

ZlBlO. 

Babilfe, 
Macdaiens, 
DePiedrai, 
De  Santa  Ihris, 
Pecibm, 
Pira^ 
PooipatKS 
Z  into. 
PronMiffM* 

CoQca, 
Del  Ago, 
GuaisiGa, 

Guva, 
S.  Joseph. 


The  capital  Is  the   city  of  the  ume  ram 
founded  on  the  sea-coast  by  Rodrigo  Baatidas,  is 
1525,  with  a  good  port,  detended  by  two  caitte, 
called  San  Juan  and  Sau  Vicente*    It  is  of  aa  hot 
temperature,  very  reduced  and  poor;  the  gieito 
part  of  the  houses  being  covered  with  straw,  wu 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral  and  some  other  edi" 
fices.    It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  m 
1529,  and  suppressed  by  the  Pontiff  Paul  IV.  « 
1562,  but  established  agnin,  in  1577>  by  Gicjrory 
XI I  i.    This  city  was  made  the  military  depftt  by 
the  Spaniards  at  the  oonquesU  of  the  Noevo  ikyno 
de  Granada,  and  from  hence  sallied  forth  Gonplo 
Ximinez  de  Quesada,     In  1543^  it  was  sacked  by 
the  pirate  Robert  Baal ;  in  1555»  b^  ^K 'j  k 
privateer  of  Peter  Braques ;    and  ui  1596,  by 
Francis  Drake,  who  reduced  it:  to  ashes.    It  ^^ 
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ugain  attacked  in  1629  by  Acfrlan  Jnancs  Pater, 
yfho  carried  away  the  artillery  from  the  castfe  of 
San  Juan,  a  thing  M'hich  had  been  formerly  at- 
tempted, though  ineffectually,  by  Cliristoval  Cor- 
dcllo;  again  m  1655,  by  WilHam  Gansou,  ^ho, 
tvith  a  sdrong  squadron,  and  after  disembarkfng 
2000  men,  succeeded  In  destroying  it  entirely. 
The  last  time  that  it  was  besieged  >fas  in  167%, 
namely  by  two  privateers,  one  English  and  tlie 
the  other  French,  when  it  was  completely  pillaged, 
Bnd  eren  the  bbhop  was  carried  away,  he  being  at 
that  time  Don  Lucas  Fernandez  de  Picdrahita. 
He  was,  however,  generously  delivered  up  by 
the  leader  of  these  outlaws,  together  with  all  that 
liad  been  taken  from  him,,  and  sent  in  a  vessel  to 
Panami,  just  time  enough  to  be  promoted  to  the 
cathedra?  of  this  place.  The  fort  is  clean,  con- 
venient, and  so  capacious  as  to  be  capable  of  re- 
oetvmg  large  fleets.  It  is  of  a  great  dv^ptb,  and 
lies  as  it  were  in  a  cavity  of  a  most  lofty  sierra^ 
and  having,  in  front,  a  great  mountain,  whick 
serves  as  a  kind  of  defence  to  the  city  by  the 
Snowy  sierra  J  from  whence  it  is  three  leagues  dis- 
tance. It  enjoys  a  temperature  which  is  healthy 
and  less  hot  than  that  of  Cartagena ;  and  it  is  re- 
freshed by  an  abundance  of  sweet  water  flowing 
from  the  river  Gaira,  which  passes  very  near  the 
city,  and  lends*  a  pleasing  prospect  from  the  num- 
ber of  beautifiil  irccs  that  grow  upon  its  banks.  It 
has  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  Francisco,  and 
another  of  S.  Domingo;  the  latter  having  bad  the 
honour  of  having  been  inhabited  by  S*  Luis  Bcl- 
tran.  On  the  shore  of  the  aforesaid  river  erows  a 
tree  calfed  ^^  pato  de  mantecaj**  from  the  gloss 
upon  its  feaves,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  these 
being  used  for  washing,  in  as  much  as  they  lather 
like  soap.  The  same  plant  is  held  extremely  good 
for  the  expulsion  of  worms,  and  the  draught  is 
made  of  a  decoction  of  its  bark  in  water.  It  is 
in  lat.  1 1°  15'  SO*  n.    Long.  7f  S' w. 

Bishops  who  have  presided  it  Santa  M'arta. 

1.  Don  /r.  Tomas  de  Ortiz,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Somingo,  native  of  Calzadilla,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Coria.  He  passed  over  to  Nueva  Espaiia  with 
cithers  of  his  order,  returned  to  Spain,  and  again 
returned  to  the  Indies  with  the  title  of  protector  of 
the  Indians  of  Santa  Marta,  in  1599;  and,  whilst 
exercising  this  office,  was  made  bishop  of  this  dio- 
cese ;   he  afterwanls  died. 

2.  Don  Alonso  de  Tobes,  native  of  Medinaceli, 
collegiate  of  the  collei^es  of  Siguenza,  Alcal&,  anu 
Ssui  Bartolom^  de  Salamanca,  professor  in  this 
university ;  be  died  before  he  embarked  to  fill  the 
bishopric. 

3.  Don  Fr.  Cristoval  Brochero,  of  the  order  of 


Santo  Domingo,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Santa 
Marta  dc  Villalada ;  elected  bishop  of  SAnUt 
Marta,  which  office  he  did  not  accept. 

4.  Don  Juan  Fernandez  de  Angulo,  coUegiaftc 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus,  ahian  of  graxt  literature^ 
and  an  excellent  preacher ;  he  entered  the  bishop- 
ric of  Santa  Marta  in  1537^,  and  died  in  1542. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Martin  de  Calalayud,  of  the  order 
5f  San  Geronimo,  a  great  scholar  and  celebrated 
in  the  pulpit,  native  of  the  city  of  his  appellation 
in  Aragon  ;  he  was  elected  bishop  in  1543,  went 
to  be  consecrated  at  Lima,  assisted  the  Licentiate 
Pedro  de  la  (>asca  in  the  pacification  of  Peru,  for 
which  he  obtained  the  thanks  of  bis  Majesty  in  t 
royal  ceduk ;  and  died  in  1549. 

6.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  los  Barrios  y  Toledo,  nit- 
tive  of  the  town  of  Pedroche  in  Estrcrnadura, .  of 
the  order  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  first  of  that 
order  who  came  over  to  Pern;  nominated  first 
bishop  for  the  city  of  La  Asuncion  del  Rio  de  la 
Plata ;  promoted  to  Santa  Marta  in  1558 ;  be  dieci^ 
in  1569,  having  been  first  removed  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Santa  Fd,  from  the  former  having  been  ex-' 
tinguished  and  converted  into  an  abbey. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Afendez,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Domingo,  native  of  Villa  Franca  of  £stremadura ;'. 
elected  bishop  of  Santa  Marta,  when  this  bishop- 
ric bmin  to  be  re-established  in  I5T4. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Sebastian  de  Ocando,  of  the  order 
of  San  Francisco ;  one  of  the  first  of  his  ordcY 
who  passed  over  to  the  iSFoevo  Reyno  de  Granatfa ;. 
be  was  guardian  of  the  convent  at  Tunja,  returned 
to  Spain,  and  was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of 
Santa  Inarta,  where  he  laboured  much  for  itc 
church ;  this  he  governed  four  years,  and  died 
in  1619. 

9.  Don  Leonel  de  Cerrantesy  Caravajal,  native' 
of  Mexico^  maestre^escucla  and  archdeacon  of 
Santa  F6;  commissary  of  the' holy  office  and  of 
the  crusade,  provisor  of  the  archbishop  Don  Fer- 
nando Arias  ae  Ugarte ;  he  was  elected  bishop  in' 
1620,  and  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cuba 
in  1626. 

10.  Don  Luis  Garcia  de  Miranda,  curate  of 
the  parish  of  San  Salvador  de  Madrid,  a  great 
literary  character  ;  elected  bishop  of  Shnta  Marta 
in  1627 ;  be  died  in  1629. 

11.  Don  Fr.  Antonio  de  Corderina,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  S.  Agustin,  native  of  Bilvao,  calrA^ 
cadnr  of  the  holy  office;  elected  bishop  in   16^  ; 
he  governed  10  years,  and  was  promoted  to  Gua- 
manga  in  1640. 

12.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Espinary  Orozro,a  monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  nntive  of  Lima,  vi- 
sitor and  vicar-general  of  o  b  order  in  the  proviaoe 
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o(  Qaito ;   presented  to  tfais  bishopric  of  Santa 
Marta  in  1640 ;  he  died  in  1659. 

IS.  Don  Francisco  de  Velasco  y  MoHna,  na- 
tive of  the  town  of  this  name  in  Aragon  ;  he  passed 
over  to  America,  being  a  canon  of  Truxillo,  was 
dean  of  Arequipa^  penitentiaiy  canon  and  chan« 
ter  of  the  church  or  Lima,  morning  lecturer  of 
theology  in  its  university,  provisor  of  the  arch* 
bishop  Don  Pedro  de  Y [llagomez ;  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta  in  1653^ 
which,  however,  he  did  not  accept. 

J  4.  Don  Fr.  rrancisco  de  la  Cruz;  of  the  order 
of  St.  Domingo,  visitor  of  his  order  in  the  province 
of  San  Antonio,  of  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  (xranada, 
provincial  in  Lima;  elected  bbhop  of  Santa  Marta 
m  165S,  but  did  not  take  possession,  owing  to  his 
death. 

15.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  la  Trinidad  y  Arrieta, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  Bascon^do;  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  ropay&n ;  be  died  in 
1C64. 

16.  Don  Melchor  de  Lilian  y  Cisneros,  native 
of  Tordelaguna,  collegiate  in  the  college  of  Alcali, 
curate  of  his  country,  and  of  his  native  place,  and 
of  the  parish  of  San  Salvador  de  Madrid,  califica* 
dor  of  the  holy  office  in  La  Suprema  ;  presented 
to  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta  by  King  Philip 
IV.  in  1664 ;  promoted  to  that  of  Popay&n  in  1666. 

17.  The  Doctor  Don  Lucas  Fernandez  de  Pie- 
drahita,  native  of  Santa  F€  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  doctrinal  curate  of  the  settlements  of 
Pusagasug&  and  Paipa,  an  excellent  preacher, 
treasurer  of  the  chnrcn  of  Popay&n,  racionero  of 
Santa  F6,  and  afterwards  treasurer,  maestrc' 
e$cuela  and  chanter,  provisor  in  the  vacant  seat, 
and  afterwards  provisor  of  the  archbishop  Don  Fr, 
Juan  de  Arguinao ;  he  was  called  to  Spain,  by  or- 
der of  the  king,  through  complaints  lodged  by 
the  visitor-general,  returned  to  the  bishopric  of 
Santa  Marta  in  1669,  and  was  from  thence  pro- 
moted to  Panam&  in  1682.  ' 

18.  Don  Dieffo  de  Banos  y  Sotomayor,  native  of 
Lima;  4ie  studied  at  Santa  F6,  where  his  fait  her 
wa^  oidoT^  came  to  Spain,  and  was  honorary  chap- 
lain and  preacher  to  the  king ;  elected  bishop  of 
Santa  Marta  in  1684 ;  he  was  promoted  to  Cara- 
cas in  1687. 

19.  Don  Gregorio  de  ^aimez  v  Pastrana,  na- 
tive of  the  town  of  San  Cbrist6val,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  collegiate  in  the  college  of 
San  Bartolome  de  Santa  FI,  a  great  moralist ;  he 
was  elected  curate,  in  one  of  tiie  curacies  of  the 
cathedral,  and  magisterial  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  the  same ;  matte  bishop  of  Santa  Marta ;  he 
died  in  1690. 


SO.  D<m  Fr.  Bernardo  de  la  Torre,  of  the  onhi 
of  San  Francisco,  native  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuero 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  was  provincial  of  his  onler, 
and  elected  bishop  of  Santa  Marta,  bat  died  before 
he  received  news  of  his  promotion. 

81.  Don  JFV*.  Luis  de  Gayoso,  of  the  order  of 
San  Bernardo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Madrid; 
elected  in  1704. 

22.  Don  /}"•  Antonio  de  Monrroy,  of  the  order 
of  La  Merced,  elected  in  1714;  be  was  mostsan* 
guine  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indisns,  and  per* 
sonally  employed  himself  in  the  redaction  of  die 
Goajiros ;  he  governed  his  church  40  years  with* 
out  seeking  for  another  mitre,  and  died  in  1744. 

53.  Don  Joseph  Nieto  Polo  del  Agnila,  nativi 
of  Quito,  canon  of  this  holy  church ;  elected  bi- 
shop of  Santa  Marta  in  the  year  1744,  diliptlj 
unciertook  the  conversion  of  the  Guajiros  Indians; 
and,  whilst  consulting  the  king  on  the  subject,  ms 
promoted  to  the  bisnopric  w  Quito,  his  naiiie 
place,  in  1749. 

54.  Don  Joseph  Xavier  de  Arauz,  canon  of  tiie 
cathedral  of  Quito;  elected  bishop  of  Santa  Harts 
in  the  aforesaid  year,  and  was  j>ronioted  \o  (iw 
archbishopric  of  Santa  F^  in  175/. 

25.  Don  Fernando  Gomacho  v  Roxas,  native  of 
Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  caooo  of 
the  holy  metropolitan  cnurch  of  Santa  F6;  elected 
bishop  of  Santa  Marta;  he  died  whilst goif^ to 
take  possession  in  1754. 

S6.  Don  Nicolas  Gil  Martinez  Malo^wfaobe- 
came  bishop  of  Santa  Marta  in  1755,  and  died 
there  in  17C?4. 

Yf.  Don  Fr.  Agustin  Camachoy  fioxas,o(the 
order  of  St.  Domingo,  native  of  Tunja  io  tbe 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  brother  to  the  aforesaid 
Don  Fernando ;  he  was  promoted  io  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Santa  F6  in  1770. 

9&.  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Calvo,  efeded bishop 
in  1770  ;  he  died  in  1773. 

29.  Don  Francisco  Navarro,  native  of  Cartagena 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  canon  of  its  boly 
cathedral  church  ;  elected  bishop  in  the  aforesaid 
year,  1774, 

Marta,  Santa,  some  very  lofty  roountains, 
called  also  Sierra  Nevada,  inasmuch  as  (hey  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  in  the  former  pro- 
vince and  government.  They  are  a  branch  of  ti^e 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and,  giving  a  pass  io  the 
Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  follow  a  course  as 
far  as  the  N.  sea.  The  woods  ot  these  mountains 
are  inhabited  by  some  nations  of  barbariJin  Indians, 
the  Taironas,  Chimilas,  and  others,  who  live  ifl 
continual  war  with  the  Spaniards.  Hidden  in  their 
bowela^  lie  many  very  ridx  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
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emeralds,  and  varions  other  preeioos  stones  and 
metals,  in  the  power  of  no  one,  save  those  Indian 
savages.  These  mounlains  may  be  seen  at  sea  at 
more  than  100  leagues  distance,  and  the  last  point 
ivhich  runs  towards  the  sea  is  in  lat*  10^  43'  n. 

Ma  aTA,  Santa,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government.    See  Cauca. 

Mart  A,  Santa,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  (he  district  and  alcaidia  mayw  of  Mexil- 
caltzingo  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  it  contains  81  iami* 
lies  of  Indians,  and  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
three  leagues  from  Mexico.  In  its  vicinity  is  a 
famous  quarry  of  stone,  which  when  cut  (called 
tezofdl)  is  yery  soft,  but  afterwards  hardens,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  same  that  is  used  at  Mexico  for  all 
the  works  and  buildings ;  so  that  its  expenditure 
is  of  course  very  great.  This  population  was  one 
of  the  doctrinal  establishments  of  tne  religious  order 
of  San  Francisco. 

Ma&ta,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Cuilapa,  and  alcaidia  mayor  of 
Quatro  Villas,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
60  fiimilies  of  Indians,  employra  in  the  cultivation 
and  commerce  of  cochineal,  seeds,  fruit,  coal,  and 
in  cutting  woods.  It  is  10  leagues  to  «.  i .  e.  of 
its  haul  settlement. 

Mabta,.Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tlapacoya,  and  of  the  same  alcaUUa 
suid  ktncdom  as  theformer.  It  contains  fourteen  fo* 
miliesm  Indians,  and  produces  the  same  fruits  as 
the  former.  Eour  leagues  ii •  w^  of  its  head  settle* 
laent. 

Marta,  Santa,  an  island  of  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, one  of  those  called  Pinguinas.  This  is  also 
c^alled  San  Bartolom^. 

Maeta,  Santa,  a  marsh  or  salt  lake,  of  tlie 
province  and  government  of  its  name ;  nearly  oa 
the  same  coast. 

Ma&ta,  Santa,  another  island,  called  also 
Duke's  County,  near  the  county  of  Barnstable,  of 
New  England ;  from  whence  it  is  only  eight  miles 
distant  to  the  s.  w.  and  76  «•  of  Boston.  The  in* 
habitants,  as  well  as  those  of  Nantucket,  another 
island  in  the  vicinity,. are  all  fishermen,  a  trade 
-which  they  carrv  on  to  great  profit.  The  aetde- 
ments  in  this  island  are,  Sherbon,  Ghilmark,  Tis- 
bury,  and  Edgar,  the  capital  of  the  county ;  and 
this  belongs  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  The 
land  lies  in  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  and  is  defended 
on  the  II.  i9.  and  n.  e.  by  some  strong  mountains. 
It  is  well  peopled,  and  is  an  establishment  of  note ; 
in  hit.41''S0',  and  long.  70^40'. 
,  Marta,  Santa,  Morros  de,  some  moui^ins 
in  the  province  unda^^nship  of  San  Vicente  ia 
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Braai. '  They  are  upon  a  point  of  land'  on  the^ 
coast,  to  the  s.  of  La  Villa  JNueva  de  la  Laguna, 

[MARTHA  Brae,  a  small  townliaving  a  har- 
bour, seven  leagues  w.  of  Montego  point.  It  is 
frequented  only  by  such  vessels  as  are  particularly 
destined,  for  this  place.  There  is  a  bar  with  16  or 
17  feet  water  in  going  in  ;  and  the  passage,  in  com« 
ijig  out  between  the  Triangle  rocks,  is  not  more 
than  60  feet  wide  with  6(  or  7  fathoms  water.  See 
Falmouth.] 

[Martha,  River,  St.  See  Maodalena.] 
[Martha's  Vineyard,  an  island  belonging 
to  Duke's  county,  Massachusetts,  called  by  the  ln« 
dians  Nope  or  Capawock;  is  situated  betweea 
lat.  4P  16'  and  4P27'  it.  and  between  long.  70« 
SM  and  70°  46' o.  about  15  miles  long  and  sevea 
broad,  and  lies  a  little  to  the  w.  of  X^antucket. 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Chabaquiddick,  Noman's 
island,  and  the  £tizabeth  islands,  which  contain 
about  16,500  acres  of  valuable  land,  constitute 
Duke's  county;  containing  S865  white  inhabit 
tants,  and  between  400  and  500  Indians  and  Mu- 
lattoes,  who  subsist  b^  agriculture  and  fishing. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  here  in  great  aurobers ; 
.and  rve,  com,  and  oats,  are  the  chief  produce  of 
the  island.  White  pipe«chiy,  and  yellow  and  led 
ochre,  are  found  in  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  m«* 
vages  of  war  were  severely  felt  in  this  indttstriooa 
spot,    in  September,  1778,  the  British  made  a  re« 

attisition  of  tneir  militia  arms,  SOO  oxen,  and  SOOO 
ieep,   which  were  delivered  up.     See  Gat 
Head.] 

[MARTICK,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

MARTIN'S,  S.  aa  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of 
the  Smaller  Antilles ;  situate  ir.  w.  of  S.  Bartb<ilo« 
mew,  and  i.  w.  of  S.  Aogustin :  18  leagues  in  cir«* 
cumference,  without  any  port  or  river  whatever,* 
but  abounding  in  saline  earths.    It  was  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  in  possession  untile 
they  were  ousted  by  the  Dutch.    These  weie  ia 
their  turn  dislodged  in  16SS  by  the  Maiquis  of 
Cadreita^  admiral  of  the  galleons,  who  constructed 
a  fort,  and  left  a  strong  garrison  for  its  defence.    It. 
was  thus  preserved  in  the  possession  of  the  Spa« 
niards  untu  1645,  when  the  king  ordered  it  to  be 
abandoned,  as  being  unprofitable  and  useless,  as  it 
was  barren  of  water,  ana  produced.nothing.  From 
that  time  it  was  peopled  by  the  Dutch  and  French, 
who  possttsed  it ;  and  md  many  dissensions  re- 
specting  right  of  establishment. 

[In  this  island  are  good  salt-pits,  and  lakes  of 
salt-water,  which  run  a  great  way  withui  the  land;, 
but  it  has  no  fresh  watepr  but  what  fidls  from  the 
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olottdsy  aind  b  saved  by  tbe  inbabHanfs  ia  ciafenur. 
Tbe  salt-lakes  abound  in  good  fish,  particular! j 
turtle;  and  tbe  salt* water  pools  are  frequented  hy 
Tast  numbers  of  birds.  In  the  woods  are  wild  boge> 
turtle-doyes,  and  parrots  innumerable.  Here  are 
several  trees  producing  gums ;  and  plenty  of  the 
candle-tree,  splinters  of  which,  when  dry  and 
lighted,  emit  a  very  fragrant  smell.  Its  tcrtmcco, 
the  chief  commodity  cultivated,  is  leckoned  the 
best  in  the  Caribe  islands. 

At  the  abandonment  of  thb  island  by  tbe  Spa- 
niards, the  French  and  Dutch  afterwards  sharea  it 
between  them ;  but  in  1689,  weie  attacked  and 
plundered  by  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill,  and  in  July 
1744,  were  driven-  out  by  the  British  forces,  and 
did  not  return  till  after  the  peace  of  1763.    They 
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now  engoy  about  9BfiO0  acres,  otf  of  Ae  SbfldH 
which  the  whole  island  contains.  The  two  colo- 
nics breed  poultry  and  sheep,  whidi  they  sell  to 
the  other  islands.  They  also  cultivate  a  little  cot- 
ton  and  cofiee.  About  30  years  ago  the  French 
part  contained  400  white  families,  and  10^ 
slaves ;  the  Dutch  part  no  more  than  60  fuu« 
lies,  and  aboat  SOO  naves* 

This  island,  tegether  with  the  other  French  c^ 
Ionics,  was  taken  by  the  Englbh  in  the  pretent 
war.     In  lat.  19*  4f  n.  aad  hmg.  69"  8^ ». 

The  official  valoe  of  the  impocts  and  ezpoili  of 
St.  Martin's  were,  in 

Imperii.  EspofU. 

1810,    ^.18,96^  Nil 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  b 


Coflee. 


Brie  Pbni. 


Cwt, 
1809,      — 
iSlO,       •» 


For.  I4anf« 


Cwt 


Sugar, 


Brit.  PiaaL  I   For.  Plant. 


Cwt. 


Cwt. 


Raai. 


GaOs. 


CMm  WadL 


liM. 
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MAnTiK%  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Teutitbn,  and  dlcMia 
wm^r  of  Cuicatlan,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  con* 
tains  22  finniliea  of  Indians,  well  exescised  in  the 
mltivatkm  of  gardens  abounding  in  fruit,  and  in 
the  growing  <h  matae  and  French  beans,  an  em- 
ployment  carried  on  in  the  farms  of  its  district. 

Martin's,  S.  another,  a  head  setdement  of  the 
district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  TonaU,  and  of  the 
aamo  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  is  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature, and  contains  90  families  of  Indians,  who 
tvttde  m  seeds  and  fruits  of  the  country.  It  is  dose 
on  the  V.  of  its  capital. 

Mabtim's,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  tbe  district  of  Cacula,  and  akaUia  mayor  of 
2ayubi,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  coutaias  80  fa- 
milies of  Indians^  and  front  it  is  provided  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  lime  used  ui  ita  jurisdiction  for 
httildii^.  It  is  2i  leagues  »•  of  ita  head  settlement. 

Mabtim's,  S.  anctiier,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  akaldia  nui^er  of  Theotihuac4ii  in 
the  sane  kingdom.  Itiatlireaqaastekaofaleagtte 
from  the  capital. 

iCABTiii  s  S.  another,  of  tbe  head  settleaaent  of 
tha  (tifltrict  of  Quecholteoanco,  and  o&raUbi  ntn^r 
of  Chilapa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  containa  38 
fkmilies  of  Indiana,  and  ia  two  kagneato  the  m.  of 
its  bead  settlement* 

Uamim^  S^  another,  ai  the  Head  aettleaaeat 


of  the  district  and  akaUUa  may^  of  Marinkoia 
the  same  kingdom;  diatanlBneshMtlcagaefioQ 
the  capital. 

Mabtin's,  S.  another,  of  the  head  nXHumid 
tlie  district  of  the  akaUka  mayor  of  Toekusiln  is 
the  same  kingdom..  It  containa  W  ftotitiei  of  fan 
dians,  whose  commerce  consists  in  somgudcuk 
tivating  wiU  gmin.  It  is  two  miki  t.a«  s(  "^ 
bead  smemenS. 

Mabtin's,  S.  another,  of  tbe  headad&fliaii' 
the  district  of  San  FraiiciBCO  del  Valie,  aad  iMiia 
wmyar  of  Znllepcc,  in  the  same  kii^doiB.  bcos* 
tains  S6  fiunUies  of  Indians,  accustomed  tospicol* 
tare  and  to^cuttiBgof  wood*  It  is  10  ksgaei  t 
of  its  head  settlement. 

Mabtin's,  Sw  another,  of  the  heai  selflenMfll 
of  thedistrict  of  Xonotia,  and  ofcoMb  m^  * 
Teteb,  in  the  same  kingdom.  ItkoBki^ti 
tbe  $•  of  its  bend  settlement. 

MABTiN's,&  another,  of  tbe  head  settool 
of  the  district  of  Textepec,  and  okMa  m^* 
Tecali,  in  the  same  kiagdom.  It  coolaias  67  h* 
milies  of  Indiana* 

M  ABTiB's,  S.  aootber,  of  the  bead  settieaiaitir 
thedistriel  and  dkaUHmnmfW  ofJastbhaacaa 
the  same  kingdoaa. 

Mabtin's,  S.  another,  of  tba  head  leNlaseRt 
of  the  district  of  TecomaKthhttaca,  mkdam 
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.  Martin'9,  S.  mother,  of  the  head  settlenMst 
of  the  district  of  Coronango,  and  akaldia  mayor 
of  Choluki,  in  the  same  ktngdoni.  It  coniains  30 
ftmilies  of  Indians,  and  is  three  fourths  of  a  league 
to  the  n.  of  its  capital. 

Mabtiic's,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go* 
.yernnient  oi  Moxes  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  si* 
tuate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Baures. 
.  Maktin*8,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former.  It  is  One  of  those  which  were  established 
and  held  by  the  Jesuits ;  is  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Madera,  and  of  the  lake  Cajubabas. 

Mabtin's,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  aU 
caidia  mayor  of  San  Salvador  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

Mabtin's,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  tiiis  name. 

Mabtin*s,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  tf/- 
caUia  mayor  of  Chiapa,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
are  the  former. 

Martin's,  S.  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada;  situate  in  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  plain. 

Martin's,  S.  a  river,  with  the  surname  of 
Grande,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Vera- 
gua,  and  kingaom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  which  lie  nigh  to  the  city,  on  the  s» 
and  forming  a  curve,  ent^s  the  Pacific  sea  in  the 
bay  of  La  SAedad,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Los 
Leones. 

Martin's,  S.  another  river,  with  the  surname 
of  Chico,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former ;  in  the 
same  province  and  kingdom.  It  rises  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  former  river,  follows  a  nearly 
parallel  course,  and  incorporates  itself  with  it  be- 
fore it  enters  the  sea. 

Martin's,  S.  another  river,  with  the  same  sur- 
name of  Chico  as  the  former,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  kingdom  of 
Peru.  It  runs  s.s.e.fwm  the  lake  of  Cristal, 
where  it  rises,  and  enters  the  Parent. 

Martin's,  S.  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Florida.  It  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
^ea  in  the  bay  of  Apalache,  opposite  the  islands  of 
its  name. 

Martin's,  S.  some  mountains,  called  Sierras  de 

\San  Martin,  in  the  akaUHa  mayor  of  Tuxta,  and 

Reyno  de  Nueva  Espana,  Unng.  also  known  by  the 

name  of  Tuxta.    They  are  43  leagues  from  Vera 

Crnz^  in  hit.  18°  8'.  .  Long.  277°  36'. 

Martin's,  S.  some  more  mountains  of  the  island 
of  Cayenne ;  on  the  skirts  of  which  the  French  had 
a  settlement. 
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Martin's,  S.  some  more,  of  the  island  of  MariU 
nique,  one  of  the  Antilles.  They  lie  on  the  sea- 
shore, between  the  river  Potiche  and  the  bay  of 
Culebra. 

Martin's,  S.  some  islands  of  the  coast  of  Flo* 
rida.  They  are  four,  and  are  situate  in  Apalache 
hay. 

Martin's,  S.  some  islands,  called  Cayos- de 
San  Martin,  near  the  coast  of  Florida ;  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Pedro. 

Martin's,  S.  another  cayo  or  isle  of  the  N.  sea,  ' 
near  the  province  and  government  of  Tierra 
Firme.  Upon  it  was  wrecked,  in  1741,  a  frigate  of 
the  squadron  of  Admiral  Vernon,  as  he  was  carry- 
ing  to  Jamaica  the  artillery  which  he  took  from 
the  forts  he  had  destroyed  at  Portobclo. 

Martin's,  S.  an  island  of  the  S. sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  correghniefUo  of  Chancay 
in  Peru. 

Martin's,  S.  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  opposite  cape  Quade. 

Martin's,  S.  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Nueva  Es« 
pajia,  in  the  province  of  Ostimuri,  and  gulf  of 
California  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  between  the 
rivers  Mayo  and  Hiaqui. 

Martin's,  S.  anottier  port  of  the^S.  sea^  <m  the 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

Martin's,  S.  a  point  of  the  same  coast  as  is  the 
former  port,  and  one  of  those  by  which  the  port  is 
formed. 

Martin's,  S.  another  point  of  the  coast  of  th^ 
province  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Tabasco  in  the 
Keyno  de  Nueva  Espana. 

[Martin  Garcia,  a  parish  of  theprovince 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  a 
small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paran&,  inlat.  34? 
ivy 8.    Long.  68°  IS'  40*  w.] 

MARTINGAU,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  the  island  of  Portland 
and  the  port  of  the  Islands. 

MARTINI  CO,  an  island  of  the,  N.  sea,  one 
of  the  Larger  Antilles,  belonged  to  the  French,  who 
estabUshed  themselves  jn  it  in  1635,  transportirqr 
colonists  from  the  island  of  San  Christopher,  bqt 
which  now  belongs  to  the  English.  It  is  about  36 
miles  long,  and  about  17  wide.  In  some  parts  i( 
abounds  in  shelving  mountains,  from  the  which 
flow  down  in  an  interrupted  course  some. streams, 
which  render  the  island  extremely  fertile  aua 
abundant  in  every  thing  found  in  the  other  Amcr 
rican  islaiKls.  Its  principal  production, and  which 
ibrms  its  chief  commerce,  issugar;  Tnitit  yields 
also  much  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  ginger,  raco^if, 
aloes,  plantains,  maize,  olives,  and  every  sort  of 
European  herb.    The  wheat  and  the  grapes  have 
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nivet  AiisW6mI  the  etpeetlitiMs  that  hud  been 
IbMaed  of  them,  but  the  cofifee  16  of  the  most  ex^ 
eellent  quality.  The  ait  hem  is  hotter  thftit  ivt 
Guadalupe,  but  the  hurricanes  are  less  frequent 
Utid  not  so  violent  as  lA  the  ollieir  islands. 

It  was  possttsed  bjf^  the  Ftenth  Wi  India  com*i 
pany  till  1651,  when  it  was  sold  with  other  islamU 
to  the  Sefior  Parquet ;  but  hi  1664  it  w^  repur- 
chased by  f he  coinikiny,  and  tft  1674  Ctfied  to  the 
crown,  and  incorporated  with  the  other  domiilionft 
of  the  same.  iThis  island  is  the  best  that  Prance 
jpidail^se*.  It  is  divided  iato  firte  ^rt$,  besides 
HhiMher  sixth)  pMMsed  by  the  barbfe^ians,  thto 
UxHt  being  more  cti^gy  and  uneven. 

It  is  watetvd  by  bo  less  than  40  Vitef%;  soikie  tf 
which  are  naVigftUe  for  a  sreat  extent  through  the 
leountry ;  such  are  the  Pilot,  Caput,  SahidO,  and 
TritiidBd  i  besides  these  there  4ire  many  torrent^ 
which  in  the  rainy  seasons  inundate  the  fidds  and 
ineadows.  Many  ^f  the  mountains  am  cultivated, 
and  others  are  eoveiied  With  troods,  which  scfr ve  as 
vh  asvlum  for  many  toimak^  snakes)  and  insects ; 
ted  the  tobacco  which  gtoWs  upon  the  hBh  crf'the 
iMutttainoQS  parts  is  pMfeifed  to  that  growhig  dse^ 
where. 

Dtt  the  caant  ai«  vatioaft  ba^  and  ports  very 
convenient,  and  capable  of  reoeiviti^ large  vessels; 
ii(hd  the  best  of  the^  id  betweefi  Caibet  and  fort  St. 
4PiehM.  1rhefbifs6(thegteaftestneteafe8lwPietfe, 
Ibrt  Royal,  Trinidad,  Marigot,  and  La  Rade.  It 
'^ednftiM  S8  )[yarbhee,  the  Mtat  mmbef  tif  settle* 
IMients,  Bad  two  cHie^,  Which  are  the  foHo1^- 
ing: 

R  Piertt,  Robert, 

Ptedicateur,  Cial  de  Sac  Ffan^is, 

IJarbet,  Vuuclain, 

Maison  Pilot,  Fort  Royal, 

Ktehje,  Ttou  dtt  C%at) 

fif  acoubs,  Ances  d'Arlet^ 

Basse  Point,  £1  Diamuite, 

Ance  Grand,  Gal  de  Sac  &  Vache, 

Mxaigaij  Lamctttia, 

8.  Marie,  Cul  de  Sac  Marin. 

La  Trinit«, 

In  this  island  dwrib  tke  governor-general  not 
'enly  of  the  other  French  islands,  but  of  this  in 
Articular,  the  dependencies  of  which  are  St.  Lu* 
cia  and  Osnada.  It  is  inhabited  by  many  rich 
^ftterchants,  and  is  much  frequented  by  vesseb, 
specially  those  from  Nantz,  the  cargoes  of  which 
meet  a  readpr  sale.  The  port  is  a  secure  place  of 
liieker  during  hurricanes,  and  lies  to  the  wind* 
ward^of  the  otter  idands;  this  being  a  chrcvm* 


Manee  very  Avourabfo  for  those  who  aie  rnmed* 
Ingto  Europe* 

Thii  island  hat  sufihred  much  from  the  iotsN 
reetiotis  of  the  native  Indians ;  ako  in  17S7,  b?  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  which  lasted  11  hours  wnk« 
out  ceasing ;  and  in  1767,  in  which  it  was  almoBt 
utterly  destlxiyed)  no  less  than  16)000  souls  pniih- 
ing ;  in  1766,  by  a  strong  hurricaae ;  and  ia  ITI% 
by  another  earthquake,  which  destroyed  the  btlx* 
flcations. 

Its  irst  comequeoce  is  to  be  dated  from  da 
tieign  of  Louis  XI 7.  who  sent  to  it  taany jmAa» 
tants,  in  order  lo  extirpate  this  sect  ihmi  Fiaiiee» 
It  is,  at  the  prcaeat  aay,  m  a  veiy  ftmrMiiog 
Ht^,  well  fortlfiad  and  captaUe  of  putting  mda 
arms  10,000  men,  besides  from  40  to  80,000  N^ 
groes^ 

By  the  returns  made  in  1767,  its  inbabitnili 
nmotttfted  to  18,460  Whites,  1840  N^tees  sod 
ftee  MulalMi,  70,6S8  dkves,  and  443  Qmmm^ 
or  such  as  had  fled  from  their  mastefis,  imainriK 
together  84,817  souls  t  Ufcewise  it  contained  f77fi 
homes,  4S14  nmks,  998  asses,  li,7^  txilb  a&d 
COWS)  87&  p%S)  and  1S,544  sheep.  Tiie  piioti^ 
tions  consisted  of  1 1,444  quadras  or  sqtitte  blob) 
the  which  wet«  ftowed  wiHi  6, 618^'^  crtkepUts, 
fKl,04S  tScataOj  1,764>807  of  eoltoa,  and  i9,9S6 
ofoassia.  ThepaiEfturesev^^ihiMirocenpieiflO^ 
fuoArm;  Ih^e  weve  1 1,966  os^tersd  ^  void^ 
iind  844S  uneiidtivat»d  aaid  abfftKldiied,  htllAe 
ffontBtioos  theit^  were  116  wat^-miflk,  18  wM^ 
mills,  and  184  horse-mills.  The  produclioi  thh 
Island  is  computed,  at  tha  pressnt  ^)  ^ 
8S,000,eOOIbs.  <X  Mg^r,  S,OO6,000tt)S^  ef  «o<^ 
«nd  40,000lbs.  of  cacito  ;  the  third  part  d  which 
belongs  to  foreigners,  and  the  rest  la  Ae  Frrock. 
in  the  exportation  or  the  above  prodaoe  in  171% 
I4S  vessels  were  employed. 

The  Dutch,  oomitmnded  by  their  admM,  Hi* 
chael  Adrian  Ruiteir,  attacked  this  island  in  1674, 
when  he  dlsembarlEcd,  but  was  roaled^hgTt^ 
loss.  The  saoNB  lute  also  happened  «o  tbe  Engbk 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Witttelli  P^nti  in 
1695;  [but  it  was  ceded  to  the  En^A  in  the 
present  war,  together  with  Gaadakmpe  and  tbe 
other  French  colonies,  throufh  tbe  sacoesfol  en* 
terprises  <^  Lieutenant-cdmiei  Beclcwith,  in  Feb. 
1809. 

The  official  Talue  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Martinieo  were,  in 

Ifnp&tiSm  Estpofis* 

1809,  ae.5l9,8I7»      •       je.496,960 

1810,  le.eSb^i      •       jff.791,773. 
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And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  mtp  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Cofiee-. 

Sugar. 

•                            •      •  J 

Rqh. 

Cotton  WooL 

1 

BtH-FboiL 

For.FiMt. 

BiitVtet 

For.  Plant. 

Cwt. 

taw,     — 
%aio,      — 

Cwt. 
f4,495 
dl,99t 

9 

Cwt. 
f  51, 462 
600,9M 

Galls. 

1,110 

13,617 

Lbs. 

57,45.1 
t96,5S3 

It  is  S2  miles  |.  (^.  of  DoiBin,icaj  ^ihI  90  n,  w.  of 
3ariiadoes9  in  lat.  14"*  37'  n.  an4  Img  61^19.  The 
i»mUii  is  St*  Plene. 

AIaetii^ico,  a  i:iy#riQf  tbe  9px>viqio^.<W!4  goTjeriif 
fmnt  of  C^itogena,  ia  4^  cMstijct  .of  $|nu.  It 
runs  w.  and  eirtejp»we.q«a  ki  ^e^Hlf^f  Di^rJAn. 
.  MA3-TIN$,  Putf  TA  im^  (H  point  on  th^  oo«st  of 
ibe  province  wd  captainship  of  the  ftio  Crnw^e  ip 
JSnwil.  It  lies  betw^^  4he  pouai  Pot^joga  aD4 
4he  ^casfs  San  Roque. 

[SUlRTINSBOUOUGH,  a  to(W9iof  N.  CiMFOr 
}ina;  si^iated  on  the  ^.  Aide  of  Tar  mpxywAiH 
mjles  above  Was^iini^o^.] 
.  rSUKTJNSBUftGi,  a  «kisMowii  rfif  Vlr^iiua^ 
land  papital  of  fkrkelejr  conaty ;  sj(ii4j(ed  ^bo^ 
•igbt  mil^  ^«  of  the  Patowmaok,  in  ;tiie  j|H(|st  of  a 
ifostileand  well  caltiyoiM  coontrj,  aad^dAukp 
fyxax  the  «nia«^  ^priiigs  at^Mb  *  It  contains  {tt|h 
.wardsiof  70  hoiw^  a  Goort4M>a^»  gaol,  and  £piir 
/oapaX  .church ;  and  ct^^aoas  to  the  to:mi  is.oae 
JTqr  pj^jKt  wa99*  At  is  .10  ^les  fto«»  Sbmhoida- 
,towai  9$  ^roia  Pittsyilrania  toonpt-houae,  15  iram 
Book^  IHipunt  or  JFranMia  -cotart  Jiouse,  S8  n.  e.  of 
Winchester,  78  n.  w.  of  R{|)e^,  aod  1296  froai 
Phil^di^hia*! 

[MAHTIIN  7ILL£,  a  poat4own,  and  tbe.ov 
fiital  of  Guilford  coaoty,  in  H.  Carolinfi^  jsaspoa- 
fikAy  situated  on  ;the  <;•  side  of  Buffiilo  erode,  a 
.branch  of  Haw  fiver,  and  coott^ins-about^fO  houses, 
jk  court-bouse  and  gaol.  It  .lies  it.  e.  of  Bellas 
mill,  at  the  head  of  Deep  river;  40  oiiks  fi.  w.  oi 
rU  illsboi^ugh)  and  Sji  e.  of  Sal^m. 

It  was  near  this  town  that  Genaral  Greene  and 

Xord  CornwaUis  ei^aged  in  one  of  the  best  fought 

.actions  in  the  late  war,  on  the  15ih  of  March, 

.1781 :  and  attboi^h  the  A^neriqans  were  .driven 

rofftbe  field,  the  British  suffered  so  great  loss,  that 

<tb^'CO|ild  not  pniaue  the  vtctoiy.    The  greatest 

part  of  the  country  in  which  the  action  happened 

xms  a  .wilderness,  with  -a  few  cleared  ifielda  infer- 

speised.    The  American  armjr,  when  <flie  action 

.  couHiiea^y  was  posted  on  a^ rising  ground. about  a 

mile  and  a  half  from  Guilford  court^bouse.! 

AIARTINUAZ.    SeeVAZ. 

IfARXIHr^^A^)  pnc  of  .the  islands  on  (be 

coast  of  Floviiiny  and  the  birgei»t.of.the«uBe>.be* 

1 


jtweea  thepesat of  Los  Martires  and  tbexooks of 
jtha  same  ^laoie* 

MARTI jR£S,  Cabbza  oa  r^os,  the  extreanfy 
of  the  coast  of  Florida,  opfmite  Abe  island  of  Cuba. 
\i  tiiikes  this  name  from  five  ides  or  rooks  which  lie 
ibefore  it,  surroundied  with  ahoels  and  neefs,  oa 
which  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked ;  the  sama 
fiite  .having  also  occurred  to  ihe  fleet  of  I^ueva 
Espana,  which  was  conunauded  hj  Rodrigojda 
Tories  in  1799.  It  is  68  leagues  from  tfie  poinC 
.ofCafiaKeral. 

MAitTiaaS)  with  the  addition  of  Japan,  a  aettt^ 
went  :af  the  miaiions  tl^ai  maeteU  b^  t^  Jesuidi 
in  the  province  and  govermnent  of  Mainas,  audi 
jkingddm  of  QaHo;  sataate  on  the  ahoni  of  aa 
abundant  riv^« 

Mabti^bs,  another,  of  (the  misssoBs  4bi|t  vn^ 
:h4d  bar  the  lesaits  in  .tlm  (Miainoe  and  govenir 
,ipent  of  Buenos  Ayees ;  aituate  brtwean.tbe  iParani 
and  Uraguapr,,op  a.8aiaU  atream  which  flows  inta 
4be  latter  river,  ibet;weBn  the  settiements  of  Loa 
Apoi(de8and!Saa  EraocisQo  Xavier ;  in  iai.SP4Sf 
^'#.tand  long.  M"  SfV^Vm. 

MARUy  a  river  of  the  province  and  captamdap 

cof  Pam  in  Bxazil.    H  rans«p«  and  ftnraing ji.  n.  4k 

.enters  the  laijge  ana  .of  the  river  of  Las  Amaaonas, 

which  forms  the  island^ Mango,  opposite  tbal  df 

Sumauna. 

'    MAR^UILLE,  a  bay  in  the  Malvine  or  Faatt- 
land  isles,  towards  the  a. 

[MARY,  GapeSt. forms  a j.e.  headJandattItt 
,n)Outh.of  Plaoentia  biy,  Newfoundland  island.] 

[Mart*s  River,  St.  a  ibmnch  of  the  ~" 
.which  empties  into  hUce  Erie.      See  Gii 
Town.] 

[Mary's  River,  Sr.^focms  apaitof  the  t.tbouti* 
dary  line  of  theiUnited  Slates.    It  in  jpart  divides 
Georgia  .from  £. /Florida,  and  is  very  crooked, 
with  a  wide  open  marsh  on  eacn  side,  from  its 
month  upwards  SO  miles,  where  the  .marsh  is  ter- 
minated ^y  thiok  woods.    It.isneavlystmight  for 
.SOmileafarther,  upito  Allen's,  an  Indian  tmder.at 
-tbe  head  of  navigation ;  where  .it  is  like  .a  dead 
.Giaekyfaur  fiilhomadcep,  ^nd  10  rods  .wide,    it 
rises  Jn   the   Great  Okafonoka  or  Ekanfanoga 
awaaipi  wbiah  icateDds .  s .  into  £.  JFlorida*   d4  is 
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hoaght  to  be  what  is  called  May  river,  discovered 
by  John  Ribalt  in  1562.  Between  this  and  Nas- 
sau river,  lies  tbeioweven  coast  of  Amelia  island. 
The  harbours  of  both  rivers  are  spacious,  but  St* 
Mary's  is  the  safest.  It  has  nine  feet  of  water  at 
low  spring  tides.  It  runs  a  course  of  150  miles, 
and  enters  the  ocean  between  the  points  of  Amelia 
and  Talbert's  islands,  in  lat.  S(f  44',  and  is  navi* 

Eble  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  for  90  miles. 
( banks  afibrd  immense  quantities  of  fine  timber, 
suited  to  the  W.  India  market.  Along  this  river, 
every  four  or  five  miles,  are  bluffs  convenient  for 
vessels  to  haul  to  and  load.] 

[Mary's,  St.  a  post-town  and  port  of  entry  of 
Georgia  ;  situated  on  St.  Mary's  river,  a  few  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  a* small  place,  and  has  little 
trade.  It  is  84  miles  s.  of  Savannah.  Lat.  SO^ 
45' If.     Long.  8P  40' ID.] 

[Mary's,  St.  a  county  of  Maryland,  on  the 
peninsula  between  Patowmackand  Patuxent  rivers, 
'99  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth.  It  con- 
tains 15,544    inhabitants ;     of  whom  6985   are 

MARYLAND,  a  colony  of  the  English  in  N. 
America,  and  at  the  present  day  one  of  those  com- 
posing the  United  States.  It  was  originally  part 
of  the  province  and  colony  of  Virginia,  until  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  who  granted  it  to 
'George  Calvert  Lord  Baltimore,  to  bold  to  him- 
self and  his  successors ;  but  he  having  died  before 
the  patent  could  be  sent  to  him,  the  right  devolyed 
upon  his  son  Cecil  Calvert;  the  same,  who  being 
a  catholicj  had  fled  from  the  persecutions  which 
this  body  were  then  suffering  io  England.  He 
spent  immense  sums  in  foundingthe  colony  in  1633. 
This  colony,  at  first,  consistra  of  200  Catholic 
persons ;  but  the  party  of  the  Protestants  prevailing, 
-the  founder  was  deprived  of  his  right,  and  the 
Catholics  were  kept  under. 

'     Maryland  is  bounded  n,  by  Pennsylvania,  e. 
by  Delaware  state  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  s.  anda>. 
by  Virginia.     The  territory  near  the  coast  is  low, 
•but  it  continues  rising  by  degrees,  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  Apalachian  mountains.     The  greater 
'  part  of  this  province  was  covered  with  tiiick  woods ; 
•  and  these  were  cut  away  by  the  first  settlers,  who 
.opened  certain  plains  or  sabanasy  which  were  ir- 
rigated by  many  streams. 

Maryland,  as  well  as  Virginia,  has  no  city 
whatever  of  consideration;  though  the  number  of  its 
navigable  rivers  is  greSt.  But  we  must  not  tbrbear 
to  mention  the  city  of  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment ;  tor  although  it  be  but  small,  it  is  hand- 
some, situate  on '  the  shore  of  the  river  Patuxent, 
and  contains  150  houses,  besides  the  house  of  as« 
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sembly.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  leligion 
as  those  of  Virginia,  namely,  of  the  reformed 
church  of  England,  although  the  clergy  here  have 
much  greater  liberty. 

The  principal  fruits  that  are  cultivated  are  ta- 
bacco  similar  to  that  of  Virginia ;  and  the  plaoten 
dwell  by  their  store-houses,  where  the  ships  have 
the  convenience  of  coming  up  to  their  verj  doon 
to  unlade,  by  means  of  the  rivers  and  of  thebaj. 
The  tobacco  called  Oroonoko  is  stronger  thao 
that  of  Virginia,  on  which  account  it  is  more  in 
request  in  Europe,  where  it  is  preferred  to  that 
coming  from  the  parts  bordering  on  James  and 
York  rivers.  This  tobacco  is  produced  to  the 
quantity  of  40,000  loads  (cargas)  annuallj. 

The  white  inhabitants  amount  to  10,000,  and 
the  Negroes  exceed  S60,000.  Here  are  no  wool- 
len manufactoriessavethoseof  the  connty  of  Somer- 
set.  Mr.  de  Stivencrith  established  liere  not  onij 
manufactories  for  weaving  cotton  and  making  silk 
stockings,  but  also  for  all  kinds  of  hardware  and 
fire-arms,  at  an  immense  ex|)ence  and  Inboor ;  and 
these,  although  they  were  at  first  confined  only  loooe 
spot,  soon  became  propagated  amidst  various  parts 
of  the  province.  The  common  drink  is  cider,  which 
is  very  good ,  and  when  well  ma  de  resembles  the  best 
white  wine.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  this  last 
mentioned  article  ;  but  ft  is  all  brought  from  Ma* 
deira,  as  is  the  rum  from  Barbadoiles.  There  are 
also  wines  of  other  kinds,  beer^  and  other  Jiqaors^ 
brought  from  £ngland  ;  for  although  th^  are 
abundance  of  grapes  growing  wild  in  the  iroods, 
no  wine  is  made  of  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indians  live  on  ibe  e. 
coast,  and  some  pass  the  winter  in  the  w.  parts, 
occupying  themselves  in  hunting  deer,  a  moit  of 
life  to  which  they  are  much  addicted  by  inclina- 
tion. The  number  of  (hose  who  embrace  a  civi' 
lized  mode  of  life,  and  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  always  few;  and  even  these 
have  been  diminished  by  thefrequei^  discords  that 
'have  arisen  am<>ngst  themselves. 

The  commerce  which  it  carried  onprcvioosto 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  was  very 
considerable,  on  account  of  its  many  ports  and 
navigable  rivers ;  and  it  was  computed  that  an 
hundred  vessels  arrived  here  annually.  The  iiant 
of  fortifications  have  rendered  it  liable  to  much 
injury  in  the  time  of  war,  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  enemy  might  enter  the  ports;  andthii 
circumstance  has  produced  infinite  desolation  in 
its  finest  parts.     The  capital  is  Annapolis. 

[Maryland  lies  between  lat.  37°  56'and  39° 44'*. 
and  between  lon^.  75^  8'  and  79^  38'  w.  H  « 
about  170  miles  u  length,  and  105  in  breadth, 
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[and  cmtaiDS  14^000  square  mileS)  one*foarth' of 
ivhiph  is  irater.  It  is  divided  into  19  counties, 
1 1  of  which  are  on  the  w.  and  eight  on  the  e. 
shore  of  Chesapeak  baj.  Those  on  the  w,  shore 
are  Hartford,  Baltimore,  Ann  Arundel,  Frederick, 
Alleghany,  Washington,  Montgomery,  Prince 
George,  Calvert,  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's,  which 
contain  21^,089  inhabitants  ;  those  on  the  e.  shore 
are  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Ann,  Caroline,  Talbot, 
Somerset,  Dorchester,  and  Worcester,  containing 
J07,6S9  inhabitants. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  state 
amounted,  by  the  last  census  but  one,  to  319,728, 
of  whom  10^,036  were  slaves  ;  and  by  the  census 
of  1810,  to  380,546  souls.  Each  of  the  counties 
sends  four  representatives  to  the  house  of  delegates ; 
besides  which  the  city  of  Annapolis,  the  metropo- 
lis, and  the  town  of  Baltimore,  send  two  each. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  state,  besides  these  two, 
are  Georgetown  bordering  on  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  river  Patowmack,  Frcdericktown, 
Hagarstown,  and  Elkton.  The  city  of  Washington, 
or  the  Federal  city,  was  ceded  by  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  to  the  United  States,  and  by 
them  established  as  the  seat  of  their  government, 
after  the  year  1800. 

Chesapeak  bay,  which,  as  has  been  obseryed, 
divides  this  state  into  e.  and  w,  divisions,  is  the 
.largest  in  the  United  States.  From  the  e.  shore 
in  Maryland,  among  other  smaller  ones,  it  receives 
Pokonipke,  Nanticoke,  Choptank,  Chester,  and 
Elk  rivers.  From  the  n,  the  rapid  Susquehannah  ; 
.and  from  the  w,  Patapsco,  Severn,  Patuxent,  and 

.Patowmack,  half  of  which  is  in  Maryland,  and 
half  in  Virginia.  Except  the  Susquehannah  and 
Patowmack,  these  are  small  rivers. 

The  climate  of  this  province,  the  soil,  product 
and  trade  are  the  same,  in  a  great  measure,  with 
those  of  Virginia :  both  here  and  there  the  English 
live  at  large  at  their  several  plantations,  which 
hinders  the  increase  of  towns ;  indeed  every  planta- 

'  tion  is  a  little  town  of  itself,  and  can  subsist  itself 
with  provisions  nnd  necessaries,  every  considerable 
planter^s  warehouse  being  like  a  shop,  where  he 
supplies  not  only  himself  with  what  he  wants,  but 
the  inferior  planters,  servants  and  labourers,  aitd 

•  has  commodities  to  barter  for  tobacco,  or  other 

.goods,  there  being  little  money  in  this  province, 
and  little  occasion  for  any,  as  long  as  tobacco 

.answers  all  the  uses  of  silver  and  gold  in  trade. 

^  There  are  tew  merchants  or  shop-keepers,  who 
may  properly  be  so  called,  we  mean  who  arc  not 

.planters  also,  but  live  wholly   by    their  trades. 

.  The  tobacco  of  this  province,  called  Oroonoko,  is 
stronger  titan  that  of  Virginia,  and  no  Englishman, 
who  has  not  a  very  coarse  relish  in  bis  smoke,  will 


bear  it;  yet  it  is  as  profitable  to  the  planter,  and  to 
the  trade  of  the  nation  in  general,  boing  in  demand 
in  the  e.  and  n.  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
preferred  before  the  sweet-scented  tobacco  of  James 
and  York  rivers  in  Viri^inia.  The  planters  in 
Maryland  finding  so  goofl  vent  for  their  commodity 
in  foreign  markets,  have  cultivated  it  so  much,  that 
the  province  is  thought  to  produce  as  much  or 
more  tobacco  than  that  of  Virginia.  The  soil  is 
here  at  least  as  fruitful,  the  country  being  a  large 
plain,  and  the  hills  in  it  so  easy  of  ascent,  and  of 
such  a  moderate  height,  that  they  seem  rather  an 
artificial  ornament  to  it,  than  one  of  the  accidents 
of  nature.  The  abundance  of  rivers  and  brooks  is 
no  little  help  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  there 
is  no  grain,  plant,  or  tree,  which  grows  in  Virginia, 
but  thrives  as  well  here.  The  product,  tJie  animals, 
and  every  thing,  is  the  same  here  as  there,  only  the 
black  and  yellow  bird,  called  the  Baltimore  bird, 
goes  by  another  name  in  Virginia.  It  had  that 
given  it,  because  the  colours  of  the  field  of  the 
Lord  Baltimore's  coat  of  arms  are  Or  and  Sable. 

If  the  reader  has  the  curiosity  to  know  more  of 
this  country  in  an^  of  the  particulars  respecting  its 
soil,  products,  animals,  trade,  and  inhabitants,  let 
him  see  the  history  of  Virginia  on  the  same 
heads,  and  there  is  nothing  there  -wbieh  may  not 
also  be  said  of  Maryland. 

The  air  of  the  two  provinces  has  the  same  agree- 
ment ;  and  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  hc^ltk 
of  the  one  country  and  the  other,  Virginia  perhaps 
has  the  advantage.  The  province  of  Maryland, « 
however,  thrives  in  a  great  degree,  though  it  is  the 
younger  colony ;  and  that  is  a  plain  proof  of  the 
profit  of  the  coarse  tobacco,  preferable  to  the  sweets 
scented,  or  rather  that  which  is  sold  to  a  foreign 
market  turns  to  a  better  account  every  way,  than 
-what  is  made  for  a  home  consumption  wiUi  more 
labour  and  cost,  and  at  last  with  less  gain. 

As  to  the  Indians,  their  language,  manners,  and 
customs  are  the  same  with  those  of  Virginia.  At 
the  first  settling  of  Maryland  there  were  several 
nations  of  them,  governed  by  petty  kings;  but  it  is 
thought  there  are  not  more  than  500  fighting  men  of 
them  in  all  the  province,  if  the  account  Mr.  Hugh 
Jones  transmitted  io  the  Royal  Society  of  it  be 
true ;  for  Mr.  Glover,  who  some  years  before  sent 
the  same  society  an  account  of  .Virginia,  says, 
the  Indians  in  the  Lord  Baltimore's  territories,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  English  were  later 
seated,  are  more  numerous,'  there  l)eing  3000  of 
them  still  in  some  towns ;  but  these  being  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  each  other,  are  likely  soon  to  be 
reduced  to  a  small  number ;  which  justifies  Mr. 
Jones's  relation  of  the  numtier  in  Maryland,  since 
in  Mr.  Glove's  time  there  was  not  above  SOOO] 
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[Indian  wills  in  all  Vik'glnia  ;  ont  of  wliich  nne 
cftmnot  reckon  there  were  many  more  than  SOO 
ffghiingr  men.  The  same  Mr*  Jones  gives  us  n 
large  adconnt  of  several  things  in  this  proTinoe 
w^rth  notice. 

The  ground  is  iinifermly  level  and  low  in  most 
df  file  counties  oa  the  e«  shore,  and  conseqtientl j 
covered  in  many  places  vritli  stagnant  water,  ex- 
oept  where  it  is  intersected  by  nomerovs  creeks* 
Here  also  are  large  tracts  of  maisb^  which,  dnring 
Hie  day,  load  the  atmosphere  with  vapour,  that 
Jails  in  dew  in  the  dctsc  of  the  snmmer  and  fall 
•eaaons,  which  are  sickly.  The  spring  and  snm« 
mer  ave  4iiost  4ieakhy« 

The  ooil  dl  the  good  land  in  Marykind  is  of  such 
n  nature  and  <|naHty  as  io  produce  from  13  to  16 
bushels  <of  wheats  or  frank  SO  to  SO  bushels  of  In* 
^Hm  torn,  per  acre.  Ten  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
15  bnsbeh  of  com,  pi^  acre,  may  be  the  annual 
av€rage  citops  in  tiie  state  at  large.    Tobacco  is 

£  morally  ouHivated  in  sets,  by  Negroes,  in  the 
Ihrlrifig  manfier :  The  seed  is  «own  in  beds  df 
ftie  mould,  and  transplanted  the  begimnng  of 
liEgr ;  the  friants  are  set  at  the  distance  df  tkr^  or 
Jblirfeet  from  each  other.  ?and  ave  liiUed  and  kept 
«onlimidly  Iroe  of  weeds-!  when  as  many  leaves 
iiave«hot  <ontte  the  wil  will  nourish  to  advant^e, 
the  top  of  the  plant  is  broken  off,  whfaA  prc»ven(ts 
ito  growtna"  ^highers  it  is  carefully  kept  ^Ism  of 
monA^  and  tbesnckers,  whicit  put  out  between  the 
leavlBSy  are  taken  off  Ht  proper  times,  liU  ihe  plant 
ilmves  at  perieetioii,wmioh  is  in  August:  when  the 
loaves  torn  of  a  brawnidi'cdour,  ami  begin  to  be 
optitted,  Ae  plant  is  xmt 'down  and  hung  up  to  drjr, 
lifter  baVing  sweat  in  heaps  ^ne  night.  When  it 
can  be  handled  withontcrumUting,  which  is  always 
an  moist  weather,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the 
iitalk,nnd  tuMl  in  bundles,  and  mioked  for  expor- 
tation in  'bogsheads  containing  800  or  900  pounds. 
INo -sunken  nor  ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be 
Mierchantdble.  An  industrious  person  may  nmnage 
leeeOpkints  oftobacco,  (wbkh  yieU  10001b.)  and 
^fom  aores  of  Indian  corn. 

All  the  low-land  is  very  woody,  like  one  continti- 
^  forest,  no  part  cleaved,  but  what  is  cleared  by  the 
jEnglish  ;  'who,  thougb  they  are  seated  pretty  close 
wie  to  another,  cannot  ^ee  their  next  neighbour^ 
-limise  for  trees.  Indeed  it  iseiqi^ected  that  it  will 
:te  otherwise  in  a  few  jean ;  for  the  tobacco'trade 
'dMroys  abimdance  of  timber,  both  for  making  of 
^liogsbeads  and  building  tobaeco  houses^  J^esidea 
•clearing  of  ground  yearly  for  planting. 

Maryland  is  for  themost  part  of  a  soil  sandy,  and 
.free  from  stone,  which  rawes  it  tvery  convenient 
•for  traveling,  and  tbere^ts  no  occasion  imnriiaeif^ 
Iteir  kones/OKcept  in  ftnsty  weatber;  and  what 


with  tke  goodness  of  their  little  lonefl,  and  die 
smoothness  of  the  roads,  people,  upon  occasion, 
can  tmvd  50  miles  in  a  snmmer's  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  100  miles  in  a  day ;  but  then  their  milei 
are  not  accouoibed  so  long  as  in  England. 

The  rich  mid  plentiful  gifts  of  Nature  add  mwk 
to  tbe  happiness  of  the  place ;  the  three  elemeiili 
sArding  plenty  of  food  for  the  use  of  mas,  n 
deer,  fowl,  both*  water  and  land ;  and  for  tte 
preservation  of  health,  many  excdient  hertx  aod 
roots,  the  discovery  of  whose  virtue  is  chieflj string 
to  the  Indians, 

They  have  timber  of  several  kinds,  good  At 
bnilding,  and  of  them  several  sorts  of  oak;  a 
red,  white,  black,  dhesnnt,  water,  Spanish,  and 
Kne  oaks,  (which  last  beam  a  leaf  like  a  wilW), 
cedar  white  and  red ;   the  latter  serves  only  fa 
posts  and  ground-seis;  the  white  to  rire  or  split 
mto  boards,  tbat  being  the  freest  from  knots,  and 
goes  under  the  name  ^  cypress,  though  it  is  iaisel? 
so  termed^    There  is  a  tree  called  cynress,  wUca 
is  extraordinarily  iarge  in  bulk^  ana  bean  a  lof 
like  the  sensitive  plmit.    it  is  soft,  spongj,  will  not 
vi  ve,  and  is  fit  for  no  use.    Their  obdL  valnDt  s 
mightily  esteemed  by  tbe  jcrniers  for  'its  grain  aol 
colour.    There  is  a  sort  of  poplar  that  makes  good 
white  plank.    It  is  a  large  tree,  and  bean  slower 
like  a  4ulip.      Vbey  have  plenty  of  pine  and 
dogwood,  which  is  a  iine  flower-'beari]^  pbflf, 
saMafras,  locust,  a  tree  of  quiok  growA,  and  rerj 
ilnrable  in  1>uilding ;   hickory,   of  nhieh  theic 
are  two  sorts,  ved  and  white ;  the  latter  senm 
ichieftf  ft>r  fire-wood,  being  the  best  for  that  use. 
There  iadbundanceof  diesn&anddbmjwqwKisaD- 
other  species  of  cbesnuts ;  a  sort  ofelm  likeaDotch 
elm ;  and  the  sugar  plants  nnd  otiier  tises,  M^ 
nnd Traits,  mentioned  inthe  hi^ry ofViii^niB.  Io 
Maryland  is  a  kind  of  elder,  whose  hark  is  closdgr 
{guarded  with  prickles,  like  a  tbriar ;  the  loiip- 
fbearing  laurel  and  myrtle  of  several  softs,  ooe « 
^faidh  bears  a  berry  that  is  worked  up,  in  Ik 
•c.  shore,  to  a  kind  cif  green  waar,  very  propff 
to  mdke  candles  with,  if  mixed  with  tallow.  The 
'•ta]rfes  are  wheat  and  tobacco ;  and  in  tbe  intenor 
f country,  on  tbe  uplands,  considerable  quantities  oi 
hemp  and  'flax  are  raised . 

The  humming-bird  and  mocking-bird  are  we 

most  curious  biras  in  thb  province,  and  the  rattl^ 

nsnake  is  the  most  noted  ormptiles.  ^ 

The  air  is  now  more  wholesome  than  fornierif ) 

which  proceeds  from  the  openii^  of  the  cosntiJ) 

the'airliaving  by  tbat  means  a  freer  motion.  1^ 

summers  now  are  not  extremely  hot,  as  in  tke  ni» 

^setfliag ;    but  the  wialers  are  generally  «^ 

The  n.  e.  wind  is  then  very  eharp,  and  ctcocoob 

tbeairvfry«aattck  in  tbe  heat  of  the  summer,  vtcsj 
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a  sudden  ir.  i9.  blast  too  often  strikes  the  la* 

urers  vith  fevers,  if  they  are^  not  careful  to 
provide  for  it,  by  putting  on  their  clothes  vhQe 
they  are  at  work. 

ft  is  observable  in  the  Indians,  that  though  they 
are  a  people  very  timorous,  and  cowardly  in  fight, 
yet  when  taken  prisoners,  and  condemned,  tney 
win  die  like  heroes,  tmiviiig  the  most  exquisite 
tortures  that  can  be  invented,  and  singing  all  the 
time  they  are  upon  the  rack. 

The  inhabitants,  except  in  the  populous  towns, 
live  on  their  plantations  often  several  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  To  an  inhabitant  of  the  middle, 
and  especially  of  the  €»  states,  which  are 
thickly  peopled,  they  appear  to  live  retired  and 
unsocial  lives.  .  The  Negroes  perform  all  the 
manual  labour.  The  inhabitants  of  the  populous 
towns,  and  those  from  the  country  who  have  inter- 
course  with  them,  arc  in  their  maimers  and  enstoms 
genteel  and  agreeable. 

The  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  various  nations, 
of  many  different  religious  sentmients ;  few  general 
observations,  therefore,  of  a  characteristical  kind, 
If  ill  apply.  It  may  be  said,  however,  with  great 
truth,  that  they  are  in  general  very  federal,  and 
friends  to  good  government.  They  owe  littk 
money  as  a  state^  and  are  willing  and  «ble  to  dis* 
xbaige  their  debts.  Their  credit  is  very  ^ood ; 
and  although  they  have  so  great  a  propoitton  of 
slaves,  yet  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  mfluenoe  have 
evinced  their  humanity  and  their  disposition  to 
abolish  so  disreputable  a  traffic,  by  forming  them- 
sdlves  into  a  society  for  the  abolition  of  N^ro 
slavery. 

The  trade  of  Maryland  is  principally  carried  on 
from  Baltimore,  with  the  other  states,  with  the  W. 
Indies,  and  with  some  parts  of  Europe.  To  these 
places  they  send  annually  about  90,000  hogsheads 
of  tobacco,  besides  large  quanties  of  wheat,  flour, 
pig«iron^  lumber,  and  com ;  beans,  pork,  and  flax* 
seed  in  small  quantities ;  and  receive  in  return 
clothing  for  themselves  and  Negroes,  and  other 
dry  gMds,  wines,  spirits,  suffars^  and  other  W, 
India  commodities.  The  balance  ia  generally  in 
their  fevour. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  from  Baltimore  in 

Doltari.  Cis. 
1790  was  .  .  •  .  2,027,777  64 
Value  of  imports  for  the  same  year    1 ,945,899  55 

1701         «...        2,239,690  96 

1792  ....       2,62S,808  3S 

1793  *  -  •  -  3,665,055  50 
J794  .  ^  ^  .  5,686,190  50 
1795  ....  5,811,879  55 
In  the  year  1791^  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported 


was  205,671  bushels ;  Indian  corn  205,649  do* ; 
bttck-wlieat  4286  do. ;  peas  10,619  do. ;  besides 
15J,445  barrels  of  wheat  flower;  4325  do.  In* 
diao  meal;  6761  do.  broad;  and  9104  kegs  of 
crackers. 

The  Roman  Catholics  were  the  first  settlers  iir 
Maryland.      Besides  these,  there  are  Protestant 
Episcq;)alians,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Presby^ 
terians,  German  Ualvinists,  German  Lutherans, 
Friends,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Mennonists,  Nico«- 
lites  or  New  Quakers;  who  all  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience.     The  seminaries  of  learning  are  as 
follow :  Washington  academy,  in  Somerset  county,, 
which  was  instituted  by  law  in  1779.    Washington 
coll^,  instituted  at  uhestertown,  in  Kent  county, 
in  1TO2.    By  a  law  enacted  in  1787,  a  permanent 
fund  was  granted  to  this  institution  of  1250/.  a 
year,  currency.    St.  John's  coll<^e  was  instituted 
m  1784,  to  which  a  permanent  fund  is  assimed,. 
of  1750/.  a  year.    This  college  is  to  be  at  Anna- 
polis, where  a  building  is  now  prepared  for  i^*. 
Very  liberal  subscriptions  were  Gnbtamed  towards* 
feandinjr  and  carrying  on  these  seminaries.    The 
two  colleges  constitute  one  ualvcrsitv^   hv  tho 
name  of  ^  the  University  of  Marylaad,'  whereof* 
the  governor  of  the  state,  for  the  time  being,  ia- 
chancellor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  them,  vice-- 
chancellor.      The  Roman  Catholics  have   ako 
erected  a  college  at  Georeetown,  on  Patowmack 
river,  for  the  promotion  of  general  literature.    In 
1785,    the    Methodists  instituted   a   college  at 
AMngton,  in  Hartford  coanty,  by  the  name  of^ 
Cokesbury  College. 

The  legislature  of  this  stale  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  branches,  a  senate  and  house  of  delegates, 
and  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland.  On 
•the  second  Monday  in  November,  annually,  a 

foveroor  is  appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  Iwth 
ouses.    The  governor  cannot  continue  in  office 
longer  than  three  years  successively. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  government' 
was  vested  by  charter  in  the  proprietary  of  Lord 
Baltimore..  In  the  year  1689,  it  was  taken  out  of* 
his  hands  by  the  grand  convention  of  England ; 
and  in  1692,  Mr.  Copcly  was  appointed  governor,, 
by  commission  from  \V  iUiam  and  Mary.    In  1692,^ 
the  Protestant  religion  was  established  by  law.    In 
1716,  the  government  of  this  province  was  restor- 
ed to  the  proprietary,  and  continued  in  his  hands 
till  the  late  revolution,  when,  though  a  minor,  his 
property  in  the  lands  was  •lOnfiscatcd,  and  the 
government  assumed  by  the  freemen  of  the  pro* 
vince,  who^  in  1776',  formed  the  constitution  now 
existing..    At  the  dose  of  the  war,  Henry  Harford, 
£sq»  the  natural  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Baltimore^} . 
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[petitioned  the  legislature  of  Maryland  for  his 
estate;  but  his  petition  ^as  not  granted.  Mr. 
Harford  estimated  his  loss  of  quit-rents,  valued  at 
twenty  years  purchase,  and  including  arrears,  at 
259,488/.  '5^.  dollars  at  7s.  6d. — and  the  value 
of  his  manors  and  reserved  lands,  at  527,441/.  of 
the  same  money. 

List  of  Governors  of  Maryland,  with  the  dates 

of   their  appointments. 
Hon.  Leonard  Calvert,  Esq.  appointed 
governor  -  -  .  - 

Hon.  Thomas  Green,  Esq. 
Hon.  William  Stone,  Esq. 
The  government  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  parliament  commissioners  during 
the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  usurpa« 
tion  -  -  -  - 

The  commissioners,  by  certain  articles 
of  agreement  then  entered  into,  delivered 
up    the  government  into  the  hands  of 
Jonah  Fendall,  Esq.  then  governor 
Hon.  Philip  Calvert,  made  governor 
Charles  Calvert,  Esq.  ^ 
Upon  the  death  of  Cecilius,  the  go« 
vernment  descended    to   Charles   Lord 
Baltimore,  who  came  into  the  province 
Thomas  Notly,  Esq.  governor  • 
Whocontinuedtill  his  Iiordship  return- 
ed a  second  time  to  the  province  in 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary  took 
upon  them  the  government,  and  appoint^ 
ed  Lyojael  Copley,  Esq.  governor 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq. 
Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
government  was  altogether  in  the  l^mds 
of  King  William  Uf. 

Nathaniel  Blackiston,  Esq.  governor 
By  the  death  of  King  William  111. 
Queen  Ann  took  upoif  her  the  govern- 
ment;   and    the    same    governor    was 
continued  •  -  -  . 

Thomas  Finch,  Esq.  president 
John  Seymore,  Esq.  governor 
Edward  Lloyd,  Esq.  president 
John  Hart,   Esq.  governor 
Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Ann,  King 
George  I.  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  same  governor  was  con- 
tinued .  -  •  - 
The    government    was    restored    to 
Charles  Lord  Baltimore,  who  issued  a 
new  commission  to  John  Hart,  Esq. 
Charles  Calvert,  Esq.  governor 
Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  Esq.  gover- 
nor           ..... 
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And  returned  to  England 

Samuel  Ogle,  Esq.  governor 

Thomas  Bladen,  Esq.  governor 

Samuel  Ogle,  Esq.  governor    • 

By  ^the  death  of  Charles  Lord  Balti- 
more, the  province  descended  to  his  son 
Frederick.  Governor  Ogle  died  the 
same  jear 

Benjamin  Tasker,  Esq.  president 

Horatio  Sharp,  Esq.  governor 

Robert  Eden,  Esq.  governor 

Frederick,  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore, 
died  -  - 

Robert  Eden,  Esq.  gt>vemor 

Some  of  the  governors  since  the  revolution  im 
been : 

Thomas  Johnson,  Jun*    William  Snuillwood, 
William  Paca,  John  Eager  Howard, 

Thomas  Sim  Lee,  George  Plater.] 

[Maryland  Point  is  formed  by  a  bend  ia 
Patowmack  river,  w.  of  port  Tobacco.] 

MASA,  or  Mash  A,  alarge  river  of  thecoootrj 
of  Las  Aroazona^,  to  the  n.  of  the  HaraDOD.  It 
runs  from  w.  n.  w.  to  e.  s.  e.  and  turning  afler- 
wards  to  e.  enters  by  the  s.  into  the  Napo.  la 
the  forests  and  woods  in  its  vicinity  dwell  the  na- 
tion of  the  barbarian  Massamaes  nation,  and  on  die 
II.  that  of  the  Ardas. 

MASACRE.    See  Delfina. 

MASAGUA,  San  Luis  oe,  a  settkiBent  o( Ihe 
province  and  alcaldia  mojfor  of  Guazacapaninihe 
kingdom  of  Guatemala ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Concepcion  de  Escuintlo. 

Masagua,  another  settlement,  with  tbededi* 
catory  title  of  Santa  Catalinfi,  in  the  proTinceand 
corregimiento  of  Sonsonate  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Justo  Na?izalco. 

Masagua,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
La  Candelaria,  in  the  province  and  comginiitsifi 
of  Santa  Ana,  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  San  Esteban  de  Texislepeque. 

Masagua,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Pedro,  in  the  province  and  alcaldia  maW^ 
San  Salvador.  It  contains  1  ISO  Indians,  incfudinj; 
those  of  some  other  seven  small  settlements  annexed 
to  its  curacy. 

MASAI  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingtfom  of  Gua^^ 
mala ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  great  lake,  at 
the  mouth:  which  leads  to  the  Estero  or  Salt 
lake. 

Masai  A,,  a  volcano  of  this  province  and  kiaj- 
dom^    nvbich  the  Spaniards  called   Infierno  d' 
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ITasaya  or  de  Nicaragua.  It  lies  in  the  $%erra^ 
iwrhicn  is  three  leagues  frcMn  two  very  large  lakes^ 
and  not  distant  from  the  former  settlement,,  on  a 
round  eminence.  The  parts  surrounding  it  are 
full  of  caverns,  and  the  |;round,  resounding  under 
the  step,  indicates  that  it  is  hollow.  The  access 
to  the  volcano  is  not  difficult,  and  it  is  possible 
to  pursue  the  journey  to  its  summit  on  horse-back, 
the  distance  being  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
league.  It  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the  crater, 
which  is  round,  is  about  1500  paces  wide,  and  more 
than  SOO  fathpms  deep,  according  to  the  Bishop 
Fr.  Bartolome  de  lasCasas :  on  one  side  the  eround . 
is  sloped  off  to  a  spot  where  there  is  a  well,  and 
{las  much  the  appearance  of  a  hat  with  the  crown 
downwards. 

On  the  top  of  the  mountain  are  some  teocales 
or  altars,  on  which  the  Indians  used  to  invoke 
and  offer  sacrifices  to  their  deities  ;.  and  if,  occa- 
sionally, there  should  be  a  drought,  they  would 
throw  some  boys  headlong  down  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  thinking  Uiat  thereby  they  should 
be  sure  of  securing  the  necessary  rain.  In  this 
ifell,  which,  according  to  the  aforesaid  author,  is 
from  25  to  33  paces  in  diameter,  is  found  the  mat- 
ter of  the  volcano,  which  appears  to  be  a  melted 
and  burning  metal,  and  wUcn  may  be  seen  very 
easily  from  the  side  of  the  well.  This  mass  of 
matter  is  here,  as  in  the  chief  crater,  in  continual 
motion ;  there  is  a  noise  of  water  boiling  most 
furiously,  and  sometimes,  all  in  an  instant,  a  wave 
will  burst  out  as  high  as  a  tower,  and  dash  back 
again  with  a.  great  noise,  exactly  similar  to  that 
when  a  sea  breaks  upon  a  rock.  The  li^ht,  at  the 
same  time,  is  such,  that  in  the  darkest  night  a  per- 
son may  see  to  read  at  a  league's  distance;  and  the 
same  may  be  distinguished  S5  leagues  at  sea. 

The  Spaniards  thought  that  the  melted  metal 
was  gold,  and  for  the  purpose  of  catching  some 
they  invented,  in  1538,  a  machine,  which  was  a 
sort  of  iron  caldron,  attached  and  suspended^over 
the  crater  by  a  large  chain ;  this,  however,  broke, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  caldron  was  torn  away, 
though  to  that  which  remained  were  found  amal- 
gamated certain  particles  of  metal,  the  virtues  and 
qualities  of  which  no  alchymist  has  been  able  to 
discover,  or  even  to  soAen,  so  as  to  work  On  the 
anvil. 

MASAINITLA,  ^a  settlement  of  the  bead  set- 
tlement and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zapotlan  in  Nueva 
EspaJia.  Its  population  is  large,  and  it  contains 
a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco. 

MAS  A  MAES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  dwell  to  the  ^ .  f .  w*  of  the  river  Napo,  and 
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If.  n.  e.  of  the  Nanay.  They  take  their  name  from 
the  river  Masa,  which  laves  their  territory ;  bounded 
by  some  other  barbarian  nations,  and  on  the  ft.  ;f.e. 
by  the  Ardas.  They  had  formerly  a  settlement, 
of  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  Masamaes,  in  the 
missions  of  Napo,  of  the  regulars  of  the  company, 
in  the  province  of  Quito ;  but  the  natives  who 
composed  it  having  dwindled  away,  the  rest  were 
transferred  tothe  settlement  of  San  Francisco  Regis. 
The  former  settlement  was  in  lat.  S^  38'  «• 

[MASANETTE,  Point,  on  the  s.  side  of  Cha- 
leur  bay,  lies  about  w.  by  it.  above  a  league  and  a 
half  firom  Caraguil  island,  between  whicn  and  the 
island  runs  the  main  channel.]^    , 

MASAPONAX,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Virginia  in  N.  America.  It  runt 
e.  and  enters  the  Kapahanock. 

MASCA,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  one  of  the  first  which  formed  settlements 
agreeably  \x^  the  order  of  the  first  Emperor  Manco 
Inca.  They  were  established  to  the  i?.  of  the  city 
of  CuTCO,  and  at  last  became  confounded  with 
the  other  Indians.  Indeed,  we  know  nothing 
more  of  them  than  what  b  related  by  the  Inca 
Garcilaso. 

[MASCOMY,  1^  considerable  pond  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  s.  9.  part  of  Grafton  county, 
lying  partly  in  Lebanon  and  partly  in  Enfield 
townships.  This  pond  is  from  SO  to  40  fathoma 
deep.  The  surrounding  land  bears  evident  marks^ 
that  the  surface  of  this  pond  was  once  90  or  40 
feet  higher  than  its  present  level.  By  what  cause 
the  alteration  was  made,  and  at  what  time,  is  un- 
known ;  but  appearances  indicate  a  sudden  rup- 
ture, there  being  nosigU'Of  any  margin  between  its 
former  and  present  height.  About  a  mile  distant 
from  its  outlet,  there  is  a  declivity  of  rocks,  40 
feet  higher  than  the  stream,  as  it  now  runs.  By 
the  situation  of  these  rocks,  it  appears  that  they 
were  once  a  fall,  over  which  the  water  flowed ;  but 
it  has  now  made  for  itself  a  very  deep  channel, 
through  solid  earth,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  where 
it  seems  confined  for  futurity.! 

MASCOT  A,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ostotipac  in  Nueva  £s- 
pana ;  five  leagues  to  the  «•  of  the  same  bead  set- 
tlement. 

MA5COUTINS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  New  France  or  Canada,  who  dwell  to  the  s.  of 
the  bay  of  Puaotos.  Some  French  geographers 
call  this  territory  Land  of  Fire,  and  its  inhabitants 
Nation  of  Fire,  This  mistake  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  Indian  tmns  Mas- 
coutenec  and  Mascoutens.    In  fact,  Maacontenec 
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is  Ibe  proper  name,  a  word  sigvifyinff  a  pkiR  open 
country,  with  little  wood ;  but  the  Pouteovatimis 
Indians  pronouncing  this  word  Masooutins,  and 
the  French  haying  heard  of  a  yery  similar  sound 
used  by  the  savages  to  express  fire,  coucluded 
that  such  was  the  name  of  the  nation  of  which  we 
are  treating. 

It  is  bounded  by  the  nation  of  the  Kickapous, 
and  with  these  it  has  preserved  a  continual  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  In  1672,  the  Father  Alouez 
ana  Dablon,  of  the  abolished  order  of  Jesuits,  en« 
tered  here  to  preach  the  gospel.  These  were  fol- 
lowed in  their  labours  by  others,  and  particularly 
the  Fatiier  Mermet,  who,  being  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Jttchercau,  native  of  Canada,  undertook  their 
converson  in  1700.  All,  however,  met  with  little 
success,  such  was  the  indociiity  and  superstition 
of  that  nation. 

MAS£DAN,  a  bay  of  N.  America,  between 
Acapuico  and  Aquara,  near  the  cape  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  where  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  anchored 
after  he  had  passed  the  straits  of  Magell&n. 

MASEITA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
ioptains/iip  of  Maranan  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  ti.  between  the  rivers  Tapicura  and 
liaradi,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bey  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Marafion. 

MASHAMAYO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Iquitos  In* 
dians,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Napo. 

«1  ASHEET.    See  Hancock's  River.] 
ASI,   a  settlement  of  Indians   of  N.  Caro- 
lina ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Albama. 

MASIUARIBENIS,  a  barbarous  and  name- 
rooB  nation  of  Indians,  who  dwell  in  the  Uanuras 
of  the  river  Meta,  to  the  s.  w.  They  first  began 
to  be  reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith  with  great 
snccess  in  the  year  I7S6,  when  several  flourishing 
aettleroents  were  established,  which  continued  to 
increase  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits  of  the 
province  of  Santa  Fe,  until  1767. 

MASKOUTENS,  also  Mascoutins,  and  call- 
ed  bv  Mr.  de  la  Potberie,  Mascouxecus,  a  river 
of  New  France  or  Canada  in  N.  America.  It 
runs  i.  e.  and  enters  the  lake  of  Kitchigamin.  • 

[MASON,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  on  the  5.  side 
of  Ohio  river.  It  contains  S267  inhabitants,  of 
whom  S08  are  slaves.][ 

[Masodt,  a  township  in  Hillsborough  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Massachusetts  line,  about 
70  miles  w.  of  Portsmouth,  and  50  n.  w.  of  Bos- 
ton.   It  was  incorporated  in  1768,  and  contains 
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MASPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemroent  of  Quixos  y  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  muck  reduced  and  poor,  and  four 
leaeues  from  the  settlement  of  Papallacta. 

MASPARHO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go. 
▼ernment  of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  near  ti)e  cit;  of 
Barinas  Nueva,  runs  s.  s.  e*  and  enters  the  Apure 
by  the  n.  side,  after  that  of  the  St.  Domingo. 

MASPHIS,  a  nation  of  barbarian  Indians  of 
New  France  or  Canada  ;  the  only  ones  who  as- 
sisted the  American  colonies,  now  the  United 
States,  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  hy  which 
those  colonies  became  independent.  The  answer 
which  this  nation  returned  to  the  American  depu* 
ties  is  very  singular,  ^*  Here  (said  they)  are  16i. 
the  whole  of  our  revenue ;  we  had,  indeed,  in« 
tended  to  buy  bramly  with  it,  but  we  will  drink 
water ;  we  wilt  sally  forth  to  the  chase,  and  we 
will  sell  the  skins  of  the  beasts  that  we  kill,  that 
we  may  give  you  the  produce." 

[MASQUb  PoooNA,  a  jurisdiction  of  Cbarcu 
in  Peru,  extending  above  30  leagues.  Its  air  is 
hot,  but  not  too  great  for  vines.  The  city  of  the 
same  name,  where  the  bishop  of  Santa  Cruz  deb 
Sierra  resides,  is  very  thinly  inhabited ;  but  there 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  jurisdiction  several  popa- 
lous  towns.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
fruits  ;  honey  and  wax  constitute  a  principal  part 
of  its  trade.] 

[•MASQUES,  or  Chilques  and  MisorES,  a 
jurisdiction  of  Cusco  in  Peru,  vrhich  b<^os  about 
seven  or  eight  leagues  from  Cusco,  extending 
about  SO  in  length.     See  Chilqubs.] 

MASQUINONGE,  a  river  of  New  France  or 
Canada.  It  rises  from  the  lakes  in  the^country  of 
the  Algonovins  Indians,  runs  5.  e.  and  enters  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  lake  or  pool  which  this 
river  forms,  and  known  by  the  name  of  San  Pierre. 

[MASSAC,  a  fort  built  by  the  French,  on  the 
n.  w.  side  of  the  Ohio,  about  11  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Tennessee  river.  Its  remains  stand  on  a 
high  bank,  in  a  healthy  agreeable  situation.] 

MASSACHUSETTS,  a  province  of  N.  Ara^ 
rica,  one  of  those  which  compose  the  republic  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  included  in  New  England, 
and  is  a  principal  of  the  four  parts  into  which  this 
republic  is  divided  ;  bounded  n.  by  New  Hamp- 
shire, e.  and  5.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Connecticut,  and  w.  by  New  York.  It 
is  170  miles  in  length,  and  94  at  its  greatest 
width.  It  had  from  its  first  establishment,  vrha 
it  was  only  a  colony  of  England,  the  privilege  of 
electing  its  magistrates,  governor,  and  a^nit)lv; 
as  also  to  form  and  estaMuh  tueh  laws  as  it  might 
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think  necessary  for  its  gOFemment,  mp ithout  being 
subject  either  to  the  approbation  of  the  king  or 
parliament;  but  its  inhabitants  having  been  ac- 
cused of  certain  abuses  "which  they  had  made  of 
this  liberty,  they  were  at  last  divested  of  these 
rights  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
This  led  to  an  insurrection;  but  they  some  time 
afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  another  patent 
of  privileges,  which,  although  very  favourable,  was 
nevertheless  inferior  to  that  which  they  before  pos- 
sessesed,  since  now  the  court  had  reserved  to  itself 
the  authority  of  nominating  the  governor  and  prin« 
cipnl  officers  of  the  repubSc,  ami  of  the  milttia ; 
and  even  although  the  council  was  dected  by  de- 
puties of  the  people,  yet  did  the  governor  reserve 
to  himself  the  right  of  disapprovmg  their  choice, 
a  system  which  was  sufficient  to  do  away  in  tato 
their  accustomed  prerogative. 

The  appeals  which  concerned  S007.  and  up- 
wards, were  to  be  referred  to  the  king  and  his 
council,  a  practice  both  legal  and  constitutional ; 
but  if  they  were  not  disapproved  by  the  end  of 
three  years,  they  were  considered  valid  and  au- 
thorised. There  exbteda  dispute  for  many  years 
writh  the  English  court  respectmgthe  salary  of  the 
governor  of  this  province. 

This  state  abounds  in  neat  cattle,  pigs,  birds, 
and  fish.  The  inhabitants  employ  themselves  in 
making  manufactures  of  flax,  wool,  and  skins. 
On  account  of  abundance  of  the  timber  requisite 
for  ehip-building,  a  considerable  number  of  vessels 
are  constructed.  Here  ar^  mines  of  iron  and  cop-* 
per,  and  some  of  the  former  have  been  worked. 
Its  manufactures,  and  especially  those  of  hats, 
have  fallen  off  considerably,  owing  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  English. 

This  province  provides  salted  meat  and  fish  to 
(be  Antilles  islands,  receiving  in  exchan^  sugar 
incl  molasses.  Here  are  stills  for  making  rinm, 
also  some  suj^ar-mills.  It  was  the  most  powerful 
colony  the  English  had.  Its  inhabitants  amounted, 
previously  to  the  ivar  of  their  independence,  to 
400,000,  80,000  of  whom  >¥ere  capable  of  bearing 
arms ;  and  all  had  the  liberty  of  following  their 
own  religion. 

In  1721,  this  province  suffered  moch  from  the 
epidemic  disorder,  the  small-pox,  and,  the  deaths 
being  \evy  numerous,  a  celebrated  physician 
adopted  the  plan  of  inoculation,  practising  it  not 
only  upon  his  wife  and  children,  -but  atso  upon 
himself;  when  such  was  the  ignorance  and  feujiti* 
cism  of  the  people,  that  they  declared  the  practice 
lo  be  soraelhing  monstrous,  and  to  have  had  itB 
origin  in  the  infernal  regions;  ahd,  accordingly', 
having  ascertained  that  a  certain  person  had  undeF- 


gone  the  prooen,  a  large  party  convened  at  mid- 
night near  his  house,  and  breaking  open  one  of  the 
windows,  threw  in  a  lighted  granade  full  of  com* 
bustibles.  Indeed,  the  whole  people  being  thiM 
averse  to  this  new  mode  of  practice,  the  raagia*- 
trates  foand  it  necessary  to  prohibit  it  for  fear  of 
a  general  seditbn;  they  therefore  convened  tiie 
physicians,  who,  either  from  fear  or  other  policy, 
declared  inoculation  to  be  prejudical ;  and,  in  coo* 
sequence  of  this,  a  bill  was  pass^  to  its  prohibi- 
tion, with  a  d^ree  of  universal  satisfaction  thai 
has  never  been  equalled.  But  the  folly  of  thia 
measure  has  been  out-done  by  the  cruelty  of  an- 
other, which  offered  a  specific  reward  to  any  one 
who  should  put  to  death  an  Indian  ;  and,  in  17dly 
a  sum  of  S250L  sterling  was  paid  to  John  Love- 
well,  from  his  having,  in  a  company  of  wretches 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  those  un- 
happy creatures,  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
ebase  of  wild  b^ists,  put  to  death  10  whilst  tliejr 
were  sleeping  round  tbdr  but.  With  this  black 
act  cast  into  their  teeth,  let  the  English  vaunt  of 
their  tramanity,  and  declaim  against  the  pretended 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  America ;  for  these, 
even  "were  they  true,  have  never  come  up  to  suck 
barbarism  as  we  have  just  lelated ;  a  barbarism 
which  cannot  find  fts  equal  in  any  other  natios 
whatsoever. 

[In  Massachusetts  are  to  be  found  all  the  varies 
ties  of  soil,  from  very  good  to  very  bad,  capable  of 
yielding  all  the  diflerent  productions  common  im 
the  diraate,  such  as  Indian  xom,  rye,  wheat,  bar« 
ley.  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  potatoes,  fidd  iteanv 
anci  peas,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
ftc.  That  part  of  the  state  which  is  distinguish^ 
by  the  name  of  the  Old  or  Plymouth  Colony,  in* 
eluding  the  counties  of  Barnstable,  Duke's,  Nan« 
tucket,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  in  point  of  soil,  is 
the  poorest  part  of  the  state,  being  generally  sandy 
and  light,  intefspeised,  however,  with  many  excd- 
tent  tracts  of  land.  The  p.  middle,  and  w.  parts 
of  the  state  have,  generally  speaking,  a  strong, 
good  soil,  adapted  to  grazing  and  grain  ;  very  si« 
milar  to  the  soil  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
on  one  side,  and  to  that  cfi'  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut on  tlie  other.  It  has  been  observed  that 
theefl^cts  of  the  e,  winds  extend  farther  inland  than 
formerly,  and  injure  the  tender  fruits,  particularly 
the  peach,  and  even  the  more  h^rdy  apple.  The 
average  produoe  of  (lie  good  lands,  well  ciiltivaled, 
has  been  esHmated  as  follows :  40  bushels  of  corn 
on  an  acre,  iiO  of  barley,  20  of  wheat,  80  of  rye, 
100  of  potat<K's.  The  staple  commodities  oi  this 
'State  are  fish,  beef,  lumber,  &c. 

The  country  is  well  watered  by  a  number  of 
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[small  riven,  some  of  which  fall  into  Conneeticat 
river,  which  passes  s.  through  the  w.  part  of  the 
state ;  others  run  n.  to  Merrimack  river,  which 
enters  from  New  Hampshire,  and  waters  the  n.  e« 
corner  of  the  state ;  others  pass  into  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island;  Mjstick  and  Charles  rivers 
fall  into  Boston  bay ;  others  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  in  different  parts  of  the  sea^coast.  The  chief 
capes  are  Ann,  Cod,  Malabar,  Poge,  Gay  head, 
&c.  The  most  noted  bays  are  Massachusetts,  Ips* 
wich,  Boston,  Plymouth,  Barnstable,  and  Bus* 
card's.  There  are  many  other  bays  of  less  note. 
The  chief  islands  are  Piumb  Island,  Nantucket, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Elizabeth  islands,  and  nume* 
rous  small  isles  in  Boston  bay. 

The  chief  iron  manu&ctures  in  this  state  are  de« 
scribed  in  the  accbunt  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol 
counties,  and  their  towns  Taunton,  Bridgewater, 
Middleborough,  &c.  where  nails  have  been  made 
in  such  quantities  as  to  prevent,  in  a  great  mea« 
sure,  the  importation  of  them  from  Great  Britain. 
NaiUmaking  was  not  an  object  of  considerable  at- 
tention, until  the  general  court  laid  a  duty  on  im- 
ported nails  of  every  sixe.  This  soon  ^<  gave 
nerves  to  the  arm,  and  motion  to  the  hammer ;  and 
from  400  to  500  nails  indiflferently  made  by  one 
kaad  in  .one  day,  1000  are  now  well  made  in  the 
same  time.'*  The  machine  invented  by  Caleb 
Leach  of  Plymouth,  will  cut  and  head  5000  nails 
in  a  day,  under  the  direction  of  a  youth  of  either 
sex.  There  is  a  machine  for  cutting  naib  at  New- 
bury port,  invented  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  which 
will  turn  out  200,000  nails  in  a  day.  The .  nails 
are  said  to  have  a  decided  superiority  over  those  of 
English  manufacture,  and  are  sold  80  per  cent, 
cheaper.  There  are  duck  manufactories  at  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  Haverhill,  and  Springfield,  which  are 
in  a  promising  way.  Manuractories  of  cotton  and 
woollen  have  been  attempted  with  various  success 
at  Beverley,  Worcester,  Boston,  and  Newbury. 
There  are  in  this  state  upwards  of  20  paper  mills; 
which  make  more  than  70,000  reams  of  writing, 
printing;  and  wrapping  paper,  annually.  It  was 
estimated  in  1792,  that  20,000/.  worth  of  paper 
was  yearly  made  by  these  mills.  The  other  nianu- 
fiictories  for  cotton  and  wool  cards,  playing  cards, 
shoes,  lace,  wire,  &c.  are  noticed  under  the  de- 
scription of  Boston,  Lynn,  Ipswich,  Dedham,  &c. 
There  are  several  snuff,  oil,  chocolate,  and  powder 
mills,  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  a  number 
of  iron  works  and  slitting  mills,  besides  other  mills, 
in  common  use  for  sawing  lumber,  grinding  grain, 
and  fulling  cloth.  There  were,  in  1792,  62  distil- 
leries in  this  state,  employed  in  distilling  from  fo- 
leigQ  materials:  1,900,000 gallons  have  been  dis- 


tilled in  one  year,  which  at  a  duty  of  II  cests  i 
gallon,  yields  a  revenue  to  the  goyernment  of 
209,000  dollars.  There  are  indeed  few  artickt 
which  are  essentially  necessary,  and  minister  to  Ihe 
comfort  and  convenience  of  life,  that  arenotmaQQ. 
factured  in  this  state.  This  commonwealth  is  I^ 
naarkable  for  its  literarv,  humane,  and  other  goci^ 
ties,  which  are  noticecf  in  their  proper  places. 

Massachusetts  is  divided  into  the  following  coun- 
ties, whose  polls,  proportion  of  the  public  tax  of 
1000  /.  and  number  of  senators  in  1793,  were  ai 
follows : 


Polls. 


I 


3742 

6142 

1^376 

101091 

13912 

13762 

6912 

3769 

763 

1121 

6547 

6265 

6484 

5723 

6349 

1967 

493 


Counties. 


Suffolk 

Norfolk 

Essex 

Middlesex 

Hampshire 

Worcester 

Plymouth 

Barnstable 

Duke's  Countj 

and  Nantucket 

Bristol 

Berkshire 

York 

Cumberland 

Lincoln 

Hancock 

Washington 


On  the  Thomand. 


a.  93  U 

9| 

68  17 

8 

ISS  19 

7 

104  13 

*i 

III 

18 

Of 

127 

5 

Oi 

59 

9 

Oi 

SO  15  Hi 

6 

9 

» 

6 

IS 

81 

53  19 

6J 

52 

3 

SJ 

50 

1 

9 

43 

6 

5i 

50 

13  101 

13 

17 

I, 

3 

1 

1< 

4 

3 
5 
4 
5 

5 
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The  five  counties  of  the  district  of  Maine,  in- 
eluded  in  the  above,  belong  to  Massachusetts,  fbo 
town  of  Boston  is  rated  at  3631  polb;  and  is  to 
pay  91/.  I6s.8{d.  on  the  1000/.  From  the  above 
schedule,  some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  sup* 
posed  value  of  the  rateable  estates  in  each  countj. 
A  committee  of  the  general  court  reported  the  above 
in  June  1793 ;  which  report  was  referred  to  their 
next  session. 

The  militia  of  Massachusetts  is  composed  of  al 
the  able-bodied  whito  male  citizens  fruiu  18  to  45 
years  of  age,  excepting  from  the  enrolment,  witbid 
these  ages,  clergy,  school-masters,  civil  officers  of 
importance,  either  under  the  state  or  federal  go* 
vernment,  and  also  those  who  have  held  any  miii^ 
tary  commission  whatever.  The  whole  is  formed 
into  10  divisions  and  31  brigades,  and  consists  of 
82  regiments  of  infantry ;  48  troops,  composiog  \i 
squadrons  or  battalions,  of  cavalry ;  and  36  com* 
panics  of  artillery,  generally  two  to  each  brigade. 
•These,  together,  compose  a  body  of  about  50,000 
infant^,  SOOO  cavalry^  and  1500  artilleiy ;  tbe] 
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latter  are  firniished  witk  60  ield-pieces,  and  vfiih 
tumbrils  and  apparatus  complete.  This  state,  in- 
cluding the  district  of  Maine,  owns  more  than  three 
times  as  many  tons  of  shipping  as  any  other  of  the 
states,  and  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
that  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Upwards  of 
89,000  tons  are  employed  in  carrying  on  the  fish- 
eries,  46,000  in  the  coasting  business,  and  96,564 
in  trading  with  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  staves,  flax-seed,  bees*wax,  &c. 
are  carried  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  in  remittance 
for  their  manufactures ;  masts,  provisions,  &c.  to 
the  East  Indies;  fish,  oil,  beef,  pork,  lumber, 
candles,  &c.  are  carried  to  the  West  Indies  for 
their  produce,  and  the  two  first  articles,  fish  and 
oil,  to  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  roots,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  small  meats,  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick;  hats,  saddlery,  cabinet-work, 
men's  and  women's  shoes,  nails,  tow-cloth,  barley, 
bops,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  to  the  s.  states.  The 
Yafne  of  exports  in  the  year  ending  September  SO, 
1791,  was  8,445,975  dollars,  53  cents ;  in  1792, 
2,889,9»  dollars;  in  1793,  3,676,418  dolhin; 
and  in  1794,  5,380,703  dollars* 
'  The  w.  part  of  this  state  is  somewhat  moun- 
tainous and  hilly.  See  New  ENGi.Aifn.  Wa- 
chusett  mountain  in  Princetown,  Worcester  county, 
is  29S9  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be 
seen  67  miles ;  and  by  the  census  of  1810,  the 
population  of  this  state  amounted  to  478,040 
souls.] 

It  was  divided  into  10  counties,  which  are^ 

Hampshire,  Bristol, 

Suflfolk,  Plymouth, 

Worcester,  Barnstable, 

.    Essex,  Diike  or  isle  Martha, 

Middlesex,  isle  of  Nantucket. 

'  In  the  above  cdunties  are  included  the  following 
cities  and  towns : 


1. 
Canada, 
Pequiong, 
Salem, 
Petersham, 
Naraganset, 
Greenwich, 
Brimfield, 
Kingston, 
Pelham, 
Sunderland, 
Hadley, 
Hadley,  Nortb^^ 
Northampton, 
Northfield, 
.Hatfield, 


Deer  field, 
Blandford, 
Grenville, 
Westfield, 
Springfield,  the  capital. 

8. 
Roxbury, 
Dorchester, 
Needham, 
Medwav, 
Billingiiam, 
Wrentham, 
Medfield, 
Walpole, 
Stoughtoiiy 


Weymouth, 

Hiffham, 

Milton, 

Dedham, 

Boston, ^the  capital. 

Dudley, 

Stourbridge, 

Western. 

HardwicK, 

New  Ipswich, 

Dorchester, 

Lunemburg, 

Bolton, 

Shrewsbury, 

Westborough, 

Hopkinton, 

Grafton, 

Menden, 

Uxbridge, 

Douglas, 

Oxford, 

Sutton, 

Gore, 

Brookfield, 

Bramtree, 

West-Wing, 

Rutland, 

Holden, 

Worcester,  tiie  capital. 

4. 
Beverley, 
Middleton, 
Tapsfield^ 
Andover, 
Bradford, 
Rowley, 
Newbury,  ' 
Almburv, 
Averhill, 
Methuen, 
Dracut, 
Lynn,  the  capital. 

5. 
Townshend, 
Hollis, 
Dunstable, 
Chelmsford, 
Reading, 
Maiden, 
Medford, 
Groton, 
Billericay, 
Westford, 
Bedford, 


Tewksbliry, 

Lexington, 

Woburn, 

Marborough, 

Stow, 

Concord, 

Waltham, 

Weston, 

Sherborn^ 

HoUiston, 

Charles  Town, 

Cambridge,  the  capital^ 

6. 
Attleboroogh, 
Barrington, 
Swansey, 
Dighton, 
Rabham, 
Easton, 
Norton, 
Berkley, 
Freetown, 
Dartmouth, 
Taunton,  the  capital.  - 

7. 
Hanover, 
Abingdon, 
Duxbury, 
Kip^ton, 
Halifax, 
Pembroke, 
Bridffewater, 
Midaleborough, 
Rochester, 
Wareham, 
Plympton, 
Plymouth,  the  capital. 

8. 
Sandwich, 
Falmouth, 
Yarmouth, 
Harwich, 
Easthani, 
Silver  Spring, 
Billingsgate, 
Truro, 
Chatham, 
Barnstable,  the  capital. 

9. 
Chilroack, 
Tisbury, 
Edgar,  the  capital* 

10. 
Sherborne,  the  capital 
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[The  MassachusettB  colony  may  be  coosidared  as 
the  parent  of  all  the  other  colonies  of  New  England. 
There  was  no  importation  of  planters  from  England 
toany  part  of  the  continent  n.  of  Maryland,  except 
to  the  Massachusetts,  for  more  than  50  years  after  the 
colony  began.  In  the  6rst  10  years,  about  20.000 
souls  bad  arrived  in  the  Massacb  usetts.  Since  ttien, 
it  is  supposed  more  have  gone  from  hence  to  Eng- 
land, than  have  proceededfrom  thence  hither.  Pre- 
viously to  giving  a  more  detailed  history  of  Miissa- 
chusetts,  we  shall  offer  some  accounts  of  the  original 
state  of  this  country,  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants 
and  soil. 

The  Massachusetts  first  planters  distinguished 
the  natives  by  four  divisions,  eastern,  western, 
northern,  and  southern.     The  e.  people  had  tiie 

Seneral  name  of  Tarrateens  or  Tarrenteens ;  they 
ad  their  residence  at  Kennebeck,  and  the  other 
rivers  in  the  province  of  Maine,  and  country  e.  of 
it,  and  were  part  of  the  Indians  called  by  the 
French  Abenakis.  The  several  subdivisions  cf 
these  Tarrenteens  or  Abenakis,  according  to  the 
rivers  where  they  dwelt  or  generally  resided,  as 
St.  John's,  Penobscot,  Norridgewock,  Ameris* 
coggin,  Saco,  &c«  were  not  known  to  the  English 
until  many  years  after.  There  was  great  enmity 
between  the  Tarrenteens  and  Aberginians,  or  In- 
dians of  Massachusetts  bay,  who  although  they 
had  been  formerly  a  great  people,  yet  were  so  re- 
duced, that  upon  alarms,  they  would  fly  to  tbe 
English  houses  as  to  asylums,  where  the  Tarren- 
teens durst  not  pursue  them.  I'he  French  traders 
were  better  known  than  the  English  to  these  Tar- 
renteens, and  early  planted  prejudices  against  the 
English,  which  could  never  oe  eradicated.  These 
were  the  Indians  who  first  used  fire-arms,  which, 
with  ammunition,  they  obtained  from  the  French. 
The  second  year  after  the  Massachusetts  planters 
arrived,  the  Tarrenteens  destroyed  some  of  the 
English  who  went  to  trade  with  them,  and  pre- 
tended that  they  were  drowned  ;  but  the  truth  be- 
ing discovered,  some  of  the  Indians  concerned  in 
tbe  murder  were  taken  and  Itanged.  Although 
they  refrained  from  open  hostilities  for  above  40 
years,  yet  they  kept  no  great  correspondence  with, 
nor  shewed  any  afibction  for,  the  English  colonies, 
but  at  all  times  were  attached  to  the  French,  wbo 
speak  of  them  as  the  most  mild  and  docile  of  any 
of  tbe  Indian  tribes.  The  w,  Indians  went  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Mohawks,  and  under  this  name  were 
included  allthelndians  zie7.ofQuinnipiak,(NewHa- 
ven),althonghtheIndiansofHudson'srivcr,theMo- 
heganders  or  Mackhanders,  were  people  of  a  dif- 
ferent nation  and  language.  The  name  of  Mohawks 
struck  terror  into  the  Incuans  wholived  e.  of  them. 


The  5.  Indians  were  divided  into  mtfy  dislioct 
nations  ot  tribes.     Those  upoa  Long  island  aod 
the  main-land  opposite  upon  the  sea-coast,  lem 
accounted  among  tbe  most  savage.    Tbe  ilassa- 
chusetta  Indians  had  but  little  knowledge  of  Ukou 
There  was  another  subdivision,  by  the  uaaie  of  tbe 
River  Indians,   who  had  seated   tbemsclm  Iq 
several  commodious  places  upon  tbe  baaksof  Cqb« 
necticut  river.     The  next  to  Uiem  were  called 
Moh^iiis,  between  (Connecticut  river  and  tbe  Pe- 
quod  river,  and  upon  some  of  the  higher  braDchci 
of  the  last-menlioned  river.     Then  came  the  Pe« 
quods,  seated  between  and  about  New  London 
and    StoaingtoQ,   near  to  the  sea*coast.    These 
were  supposed  to  be  among  tlie  most  warlike, 
active,  and  daring,  and  miiiae  the  Naragaoseb, 
though  more  numerous,  stand  in  awe  ot'  Ibea, 
and  would  have  made  the  English  do  so  likevixi 
if  they  tiad  been  owners  of  English  arns,  and  m- 
derstood  how  to  use  them.     They  were  repreient* 
ed  to  have  been  under  greater  prejudices  ^mi 
the  Enelish,  from  the  bcffinning,  than  any  other 
tribe.     Next  to  tbe  Pequoda  were  the  NafagansetSi 
who  lived  along  the  sea-jcoast  from  Stonijigloi 
niirad  point  Jndith,  and  on  what  is  oiled  the 
Naraganset  bay.     They  eonsisted  of  several  lesser 
principalities,  but  all  united  under  one  general 
ruler,  called  the  chief  sudkem,  tawhoinaUtheoCkii 
owed  some  kind    of  fealty  or  subjection.  Th^ 
Nianticks   were  included,  and   cxmiiofdni 
branch   of  the    Naragansets.     The  NaraganseU 
must  have  been  very  nomeroas*    Noiie  oi  Ike  In* 
dians  were  supposed  to  increase,  buttobecep" 
tinually  decreasing,  not  in  the  English  cotoaies 
only,  but  among  the  French  in  Canada  also,  and 
yet  in  1675,  at  the  beginning  of  Philip's  ivar,  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  Naragaaset  tribe 
coosiated  of  fiOOO  fighting  naen.    They  vere  the 
most  curious  coiners  of  the  zoamp^mpeeg^  aad 
supplied  the  other  nations  with  money,  pendants, 
and  bracelets ;  also  with  tobacco-pipes  of  stooe, 
some  blue  and  some  white;  they  furnisbed  the 
earthen  vessels  and  pots  for  cookery  and  other  do- 
mestic uses.    They  were  considered  as  a  cmtaffh 
cial  people^  and  not  only  began  a  trade  with  ibe 
English  for  goods  for  their  own  consumption^bot 
soon  learned  to  supply  other  distant  nations  at  an 
advanced  price,  and  to  receive  beaver  and  other 
furs  in  exchange,  upon  which  they  made  a  profit 
also.     The  Fn^nods  jeered  them  for  thdr  iiKfc- 
position  to  war,  and  called  them  a   natioa  <n 
women. 

The  Wamponoags  were  next  to  thejNaragans*. 
Their  sachem  was  Massasoiet  or  WoosafflequiO) 
whose  chief  sesKt  was  sometimes  at  Pokanocketorj 
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rSowdiDy  and  at  oilier  times  at  Namasket,  now 
Middleborough.  The  Nipncts,-who  were  seated 
upon  some  lesser  rivers  and  lakes  or  large  ponds, 
more  within  tlic  continent,  where  Oxford  now  is, 
and  towns  near  it,  were  supposed  to  be  tributaries 
to  Massasoiet.  The  Indians  upon  cape  Cod, 
although  not  considered  as  part  of  the  Wainpo- 
noa^s,  yet  were  supposed  to  be  also  under  some 
kind  of  subjection  to  Massasoiet.  However,  it  is 
certain,  that  when  Philip,  the  son  of  Massasoiet, 
bad  engaged  almost  all  the  other  Indians  of  the 
country  in  war  with  the  English,  his  solicitations 
could  not  prevail  with  those  of  Manamet  to  join 
him,  but  they  adhered  to  the  Englisli,  and  were  a 
defence  to  Siindwich,  and  the  towns  further  upon 
the  cape.  There  seems  to  have  been  two  cantons 
or  sachemdmns  of  the  Cape  Indians,  one  extending 
from  Eel  river  in  Plymouth,  to  the  s.  shore  of  the 
cape,  and  comprehended  what  are  now  called  the 
Mashpee  Indians,  and  then  extended  upon  the 
eape  to  the  r.  part  of  Barnstable,  and  as  far  xc.  as 
Wood's  Hole,  and  divers  petty  sachems  or  saga* 
mores  were  coraprehendea  in  this  division,  of 
which  Mashpee  was  one;  the  e*  part  of  the  cape 
from  Nobskusset  or  Yarmouth  made  another  sa« 
cliemdom,  the  capital  of  which  was  Nausit  or 
Castham :  these  were  known  to  the  people  of  New 
Plymouth  by  the  name  of  Nausit  Indians.  The 
Indians  upon  Nantucket,  and  those  upon  Martha's 
Vineyard,  are  supposed  to  have  been  distinct  and 
separate  tribes,  naving  their  own  sachems  and 
sagamores.  The  Nantucket  Indians  were  a  large 
bodv. 

The  several  scattered  tribes  from  the  Pocka* 
nockets  to  Piscataqua  river,  were  called  the  if. 
Indians,  and  by  some  Aberginians.  There  were 
many  distinct  settlements  upon  tlie  lesser  channels 
of  Piscataqua  or  Newicbewannock  river.  Merri« 
mack  also  had  its  receptacles,  from  the  mouth  50 
miles  or  more,  as  Wainooset,  Patucket,  Amos- 
keag,  Pennicook,  &c. ;  and  Newbury  Falls  was  a 
noted  plantation,  there  being  plenty  of  fish  there  at 
all  seasons.  And  for  the  same  reason,  and  becanse 
of  the  great  plenty  of  shell-fish,  at  Agawam 
)(Ipswich)  there  was  a  noted  tribe  with  their  sa- 
chem. Naumkeag  (Salem  and  Marblehcad)  and 
San^ns  (Lynn)  made  another  division.  Saugus 
Indians  had  a  distinct  sachem,  known  by  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  George,  who  lived  40  years  or  more 
after  the  £nglish  came  there. 

At  Massachusetts,  near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
river,  there  used  to  be  a  general  rendezvous  of  In- 
dians. That  circle  which  now  makes  the  har- 
bours of  Boston  and  Cbariestown,  round  by  Mai- 
den^ Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Higham,  Weymouth, 


Braintree,  and  Dorchester,  was  the  oapital  of  a 
great  sachem,  much  reverenced  by  all  the  planta* 
lions  of  Indians  round  about,  and  to  him  belonged 
Naponset  (Dorchester  Mills,  now  Milton),  Pun- 
kapog  (Stoughton),  Wessagusset  (Weymoutli), 
and  several  places  upon  Charles  river,  where 
the  natives  were  seated.  At  Mistick  a  sagamore 
was  seated  upon  a  creek  which  meets  with  the 
mouth  of  Charles  river. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  just  computation  of 
the  number  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  New 
England.  It  is  agreed  that  they  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  English  planters,  and  when  it 
was  too  late,  repented  that  they  had  not,  by  a 
general  union,  discouraged  and  prevented  the  first 
attempts  of  settlements  among  them. 

The  life  of  hunters  and  fishermen  is  said  to  be 
averse  to  human  society,  except  among  the  mem- 
bers of  single  families.  The  accounts  which  have 
been  transmitted  of  the  natives,  at  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Europeans,  represent  them  to  have  been  as 
near  to  a  state  of  nature  as  any  people  upon  the 
globe,  and  destitute  of  most  of  the  improvements 
which  are  the  usual  effects  of  civil  society.  Some 
writers  tell  us,  that  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  lived  always  in  one  room  or  wig'^ 
wamy  without  any  apartments,  and  made  no 
privacy  of  those  actions  which  nature  teaches  even 
some  irrational  animals  ia  be  ashamed  of  in  pulv 
lie.  AH  agree,  that  a  young  woman  was  not  less 
esteemed  for  having  accompanied  with  a  man, 
their  usual  practice  being  to  live  together  upon 
trial,  before  they  took  one  another  for  husband 
and  wife.  Champlain,  who  lived  a  whole  winter, 
about  1615,  among  the  Algonquins,  says,  <^  They 
have  a  sort  of  marriage:  when  a  young  girl  is 
arrived  to  11,  19,  IS,  14,  or  15  yearis,  she  wiU 
have  suiters  in  proportion  to  her  charms,  and  must 
apply  to  her  father  and  mother ;  although  often 
enough,  except  among  the  discreeter  scnl,  the 
girls  will  not  stay  for  their  consent.  The  enamour- 
ed Indian  tenders  to  his  mistress  a  few  belts, 
chains,  or  bracelets  oiwampom.  If  the  girl  likes 
him  she  will  receive  the  present,  and  he  comes 
and  lodges  with  her  three  or  four  nights,  without 
saying  one  word,  where  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  affections.  If,  after  a  week  or  fortnight  spent 
in  this  manner,  they  cannot  agree,  which  is  very 
often  the  case,  she  quits  her  lover,  who  leaves  his 
wampom  and  other  presents  made  her.  Disap* 
pointed,  lie  seeks  another  mistress,  and  she  anothet 
linnible  servant,  and  continues  so  to  do  until  two 
meet  together  who  are  agreeable  each  to  the  other*. 
There  are  some  who  pass  their  youth  thus  with 
many  such  husbands,  who  have  not  the  sole  pos-} 
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{[setiion,  for  m  soon  as  it  is  night,  the  yoaog  womeni 
although  married  y  run  from  one  wigvotrnt  to  ano- 
ther and  bvour  whom  thej  like ;  but  no  violence  is 
offered  to  the  women,  all  depending  on  their  con* 
jent.  The  husband  takes  the  like  liberty,  without 
raising  any  jealousy,  or  but  litde,  between  them ; 
nor  i^  it  any  damage  or  loss  of  reputation  to  them, 
«uch  being  the  custom  of  the  country.*' 

It  is  thus  not  wonderful  that  we  hear  of  no  in- 
histances  of  refined  conjugal  affisction.  The  su- 
perior strength  of  the  man  to  that  of  the  woman, 
instead  of  teing  employed  in  the  most  laborious 
services  necessary  for  their  mutual  support,  was 
made  use  of  to  keep  the  wife  in  subjection ,  and 
oblige  her  to  every  kind  of  drudgery,  not  only  to 
the  carrying  her  children  upon  her  back  in  all 
their  removes,  but  to  the  carrying  their  provisions 
and  packs  of  every  kind,  in  their  huntings  and 
other  marches.  The  women  not  only  provided 
bark  and  stakes,  the  materials  of  their  houses  or 
cabins,  but  were  the  house-wrights  who  built 
them ;  and  as  often  as  the  fiimily  moved,  for  the 
sake  of  fishing  or  hunting,  the  women  took  down 
the  houses  and  carried  them  on  their  backs.  They 
planted,  hoed,  and  gathered  the  com,  and  pro- 
vided bams  (holes  in  the  ground  cieled  with  the 
rind  of  trees)  for  the  reception  of  it.  Not  to 
mention  their  employments  in  providing  shell-fish 
and  other  fish  for  the  fiimily,  bearing  burdens  of 
wood  and  water,  dressing  their  food,  &c.  The 
men  commended  them^ves  for  keeping  their 
wives  employed,  and  condemned  the  English  hus- 
bands for  spoiling  good  working  creatures.  A  fii- 
jnily  seems  necessarily  to  carry  an  idea  of  govern- 
ment, but  parents  had  no  authority  over  their 
children.  There  was  no  great  degree  of  affection 
observed  towards  their  voung  by  the  parents,  and 
no  return  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  child ;  but, 
as  soon  as  it  was  capable,  it  was  as  ready  to  resist 
-and  oppose  its  parent  as  any  other  person. 

Every  nation  or  tribe  had  one  whom  they  ac- 
knowledged as  the  head  or  chief.  The  son  suc- 
ceeded to  the  father:  if  no  son,  the  queen  ruled ; 
if  no  queen,  the  next  of  kin  of  the  Uood  royal. 
They  gave  the  title  of  sachem  to  the  chief,  and 
sometimes  that  of  sagamore.  Some  suppose  these 
two  titles  to  be  indi&rently  used,  others  that  the 
sagamores  had  a  small  territory,  and  perhaps  were, 
in  some  degree,  dependent  upon  a  sachem.  There 
were  several  sagamores  in  the  Massachusetts  bay. 
Sagamore  George  at  Saugus  or  Lynn,  John  at 
Meclford,  Passaconaway  at  Merrimack,  his  son  at 
Wechuset,  Shawanon  at  Nashaway,  and  many 
others.  Massasoiet,  the  chief  of  the  Wampo- 
noag  Indians,  was  always  called  sachem,  so  was 


Myantinbrao,  chief  the  Naragansetsj  andSaccm 
of  the  Pequods. 

What  power  and  authority  the  sachems  and 

Sl^amores  had,  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine, 
urder,  and  a  bare  attempt  upon  the  lifeoftbeir 
chief,  are  said  to  have  been  capital  offences.  Such 
a  malefactor  being  apprehended,  (an  escape  to 
another  nation  was  not  very  difficult),  the  sachem 
called  some  of  his  wisest  men  together,  and  die 
offender  being  pronounced  guilty,  his  brains  were 
beat  out  with  a  tomahawk.    Other  pnnishmenti 
thev  had  not.    Wc  hear  of  no  laws.    Wberetbej 
had  no  idea  of  property,  but  few  laws  were  neces- 
sary.    They  had  nothing  to  lose,  worth  evenaoj 
corporal  punishment,    much  less  the  life  of's 
subject,  where  they  were  not  overstocked.  Of 
personal  injuries  and  affronts  every  man  was  his 
own  avenger ;  they  had  no  religion  which  forind 
rendering  evil  for  evil.     Military  authority  tbej 
had  none ;  every  man  fought  and  ran  away  at  hii 
pleasure ;  for  this  reason,  they  never  coold  stands 
oody  of  English,  and  their  wars  bet  wees  them* 
selves  were  extremely  precarious :  Uncas,  with  as 
inferior  number  of  Mohegins,  cmd  of  do  repute, 
beat  Myantinomo  at  the  hc»d  of  the  Naragansets, 
who  held  the  Mohegins  in  Contempt.    Their  anu 
were  bows  and  arrows,  their  captains  only  carried 
a  spear.     Their  bow««trings  were 'fbmie  of  moose 
sinews :  their  arrows  vrete  pointed  with  a  sniaO 
flat  stone,  of  a  triangular  form,  the  bosu  of  which 
they  fitttened  with  a  leathern  string  into  a  ckft 
made  in  the  end  of  a  young  stick  of  eld^wood; 
and  simple  as  they  were,  they  did  ezecoiion  upon 
naked  bodies.     Manv  of  these  stones  or  heads  of 
arrows  are  found  to  tnis  day  in  the  earth,  in  places 
where  the  Indians  used  to  resort.   Atier  the  am?al 
of  the  English,  they  made  the  heads  of  their  ar- 
rows of  brass,  fastened  them  to  a  small  sticlL  six  « 
eight  inches  long,  formed  to  fix  into  the  end  of 
the  pithy  elder,    which  they   bound  roond  to 
strengthen  it.     They  seldom  missed  their  mark, 
when  thev  aimed  at  a  beast  or  bird,  mnningoi 
flying.     In  their  wars  they  are  said  to-harc always 
engaged  in  a  loose  disorderly  manner,  and  assoos 
as  their  artillery  was  spent,  to  have  taken  totbe« 
heels.    The  Mohawks  secured  their  bodies  aeam^ 
the  arrows  of  other  Indians  by  a  covering  of  ^ 
horse  skins.    Their  principal   weapon  was  Im 
tomahawk,  a  club  two  or  three  feet  long,  i»ith  a 
knob  at  the  end,  <since  they  knew  the  use  of  iiwj 
improved  by  the  addition    of  a  sbarp-powt« 
hatchet  opposite  to  the  knob.    Ik«er  WiUufl» 
says  it  was  their  constant  practice  to  strike  off  toe 
heads  of  their  dead  enemies,  at  which  they  vcfl 
very  expert.] 
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.  (Tliey  were  remarkable  fiNrfirm  weU-Goamacted 
bodies,  strong  and  actiye,  capable  of  enduring 
the  greatest  hardships  and  fiitigucs,  regardless  of 
cold  ivhilst  travelling  in  the  seyerity  of  winter. 
Having  made  holes  in  the  ice,  they  would  sit 
Found  tliem,  upon  their  naked  bottoms,  catching 
pickeret,  breams,  perch,  and  other  fresh«waler 
fish.  A  small  pouch  of  parched  corn,  ground  of 
rather  pounded  into  m^,  and  called  nukhicke^ 
wbich  IS  well  enough  translated  nocake,  would 
support  them  several  days  in  their  travelling, 
when  they  could  get  no  other  provisions;  and 
aometimes  they  were  destitute  even  of  this ;  but 
after  abstinence  tliey  never  failed  of  a  propor- 
tionable indulgence,  the  first  opportunity  they  had 
for  it,  and  would  make  up  at  one  meal  for  all  they 
hbA  missed.  Their  clothmff  was  of  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts;  after  fte  EngUsn  came  they  beean  to 
use  woollen,  and  in  a  few  years  wholly  laid  aside 
skins.  One  of  their  old  garments  of  skins  would 
purchase  a  new  one  of  woollen,  and  a  g^  qaan« 
tity  of  strcHig  water  or  sack  into  the  bargain.  The 
men  threw  a  L^^ht  maptle  or  covering  over  them, 
and  altluM^h  they  wore  a  small  flap^  called  Indian 
breeches,  yet  th^  wens  not  over  nice  in  conceal* 
iag  their  nudities.  The  wemen  were  more  mo- 
dest, and  wore  a  coat  of  cloth  or  sklas,  wrapt  like 
a  blanket  riieut  their  loins,  and  leaching  down 
to  their  bams,  which  they  never  put  off  in  cooi- 
pany ;  and  if  the  husband  had  a  mind  to  sell  tfa# 
wife's  beaver  petticoat,  he  must  have  provided 
another  of  some  other  sort,  before  he  could  pi^ 
vail  with  her  to  part  with  it*  In  winter,  the  old 
men  sometimes  wore  a  sort  of  trowsers  of  skins, 
fastened  under  their  girdles  with  buttons.  Theif 
shoes  without  heek,  which  they  called  meckamm^ 
were  cut  out  of  a  moose's  hide.  Ylieir  onamenta 
were  pendants  in  their  ears,  carved  of  bone,  shells, 
and  stone,  in  the  form  of  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes, 
belts  of  vDampcmpeagvipQm  their  arms,  and  bang* 
iBg  down  over  tneir  shoulders.  Their  hair  was 
cut  into  various  forms  and  stock  with  feathers 
Upon  their  cheeks,  and  in  many  parts  of  their 
bodies,  some  of  them,  by  incisions  into  which  they 
conveyed  a  black  unchangeable  ink,  made  the 
figures  of  bears,  deer,  moose,  wolves,  eacles, 
hawks,  &€.  whieh  were  indelible,  and  Uisted  as 
loi^  as  they  lived. 

Their  food  in  winter  was  birds  and  beasts  of  all 
sorts,  fish  from  the  ponds,  and  shell-fish.  In 
summer  they  had  fish  from  the  sea,  but  no  way  to 
save  that  or  their  meat  from  putrefaction ;  berries 
of  all  sorts,  green  com,  beans,  and  squashes* 
They  boiled  their  victuals  in  earthen  pots;  ihAx 
spits  were  6^ck«  faatened  in  tbi)  grouadi  cleft  at 
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top,  where  they  fixed  their  meat,  and  placed  theot 
round  a  fire,  until  they  had  sufficiently  toasted  it. 
The  earth  was  their  table ;  trenchers,  napkins,  or 
knives  they  knew  not  the  use  of.  Salt  they  had 
none,  nor  bread.  Indiaa  corn  boiled  was  the 
nearest  akin  to  bread.  They  had  no  set  meals,  eat 
when  they  wece  hungry  as  long  as  victuals  lasted, 
and  being  improvident,  not  caring  for  the  morrow, 
they  and  their  fiimilies  would  sometimes  keep  a 
fast  of  two  or  three  days  together.  Water  vtm 
their  only  dnink.  Their  household  fiurniture  wan 
wry  small :  a  skin  oic  mat  was  their  bed ;  th^ 
never  used  a  chair  or  stool,  always  sitting  o^  the 
groand :  a  few  earthen  and  wooden  vesselp  answer* 
ed  all  the  purposes  of  a  family.  As  they  bad  no 
metals  of  any  kind,  what  few  tools  they  had  were 
of  stone ;  their  hatchet  and  obisel  are  kept  as  curiosH 
ties;  the  fomn^r  sojoe what  in  shape  like  ao  irou 
haiUihet,  and  this,  instead  of  liaving  an  eye  for  the 
handle,  was  famished  with  a  neck,  where  they  last* 
eneda  withe.  Their  arts  and  manufactures  lay  In  a 
very  narrow  compass.  Their  skins,  they  dressed  by 
scrapinff  and  rubbing,  and  sometimes  stained  or 
coloured  theia  with  odd  sort  of  embrcNideries, 
They  bad  a  sort  of  cordage  or  Uses,,  from  the 
wild  Indian  hemp,  with  which  they  made  nets,  90^ 
or  40  feet  long,  for  taking  stuigeon.  Thc^  had 
two  sorts  of  canoes,  one  of  pine  or  cbesnut  tsees, 
which  they  burned  hollow,  and  then  scvaped  the 
inside  with  dam-shells  aad  oyster-^heUs,  and  hew* 
ed  the  outside  wth  stone  hatchets.  Those  wers- 
generally  two  feet  wide,  and  about  90  feet  long  ; 
the  other  sort  were  made  of  the  bark  or  rind  of  tba 
birch  tree,  with  knees  oi  ribs,  and  th€Higb  easily 
brokea  upon  the  rooks  or  shore,  yet  weve  tight 
and  secure  against  the  waves.  Some  of  these  weia 
vei^  nest,  and  the  most  ingenious  of  any  part  of 
their  manufactures. 

They  that  speak  most  fevourably  give  but  aa 
indifierent  ides  of  the  qualities  of  their  minds. 
Mr.  Wilson  speaks  of  them,  bu^with  compassion^ 
as  the  most  sordid  and  contemptible  part  of  the 
human  species.  Mr.  Hooker  says,  thev  are  th« 
veriest  ruins  of  mankind  upon  the  face  oAhe  earth. 
Perhaps,  the  Indians  about  the  Massachusetts  bay 
were  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  American  nations* 
We  hear  nothing  of  that  formality  and  order  in 
their  counsels,  and  little  of  those  allegories  and 
figures  in  tlieir  speeches  and  harangues,  which 
the  French  have  observed  among  the  Iroquois  and 
other  natioBs,  at  the  beginning  of  their  acquaia* 
lance  with  them.  Indeed,  in' their  discourses  \o* 
gether  upon  any  matter  which  they  deemed  im* 
portant,  they  seldom  used  any  short  colloquies^ 
but  each  spake  hia  mind  at  brge  without  iutcrr  up-} 
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(tion,  the  rest  of  the  company  giving  attentioo, 
and  ythen  he  had  finished  «oine  other  ^are  as  large 
an  answer.  They  shewed  courtesy  to  the  English 
at  their  first  arrival,  were  hospitable^  and  made 
•uch  as  could  eat  their  food  welcome  to  it,  and 
readily  instructed  them  in  planting  and  culti rating 
the  Indian  com ;  and  some  of  the  English  who 
jiost  themselves  in  the  woods,  and  must  otherwise 
have  perished  by  famine,  they  relieved  and  con- 
ducted home.  Their  manner  was  to  come  into  the 
English  houses  without  knocking,  and  to  sit  down 
without  ceremony.  R.  Williams  compared  the 
Quakers  to  them.  There  was  no  trading  with 
thera  but  for  ready  pay  :  he  that  trusted  them  lost 
his  debt  and  his  customer. 

The  principle  or  persuasion  that  all  things  ought 
to  be  in  common  might  cause  hospitality,  where 
the  like  was  expected  in  return,  witnout  any  great 
degree  of  virtue.     Some  appearances  there  were  of 
compassion,  gratitude,   and    friendship,   and    of 
grief  at  the  death  or  distress  of  their  children  or 
hear  relations.     Some  degree  of  these  social  afifec- 
tioiis  is  inseparable  from  human  nature.     Vices 
they  had  many.     They  were  false,  malicious,  and 
revengeful.     The  least  injury  caused  in  them  a 
deadly  hatred,   which   could  never  be  allayed. 
They  were  infinitely  cruel  to  their  enemies,  cutting 
and  mangling  their  bodies,  and  then  broiling  them 
alive  upon  hot  embers,  and  inflicting  the  most  ex- 
quisite  torments  they  could  invent.    They  were 
not  known  to  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  their  enemies 
after  the  English  came  among  them.    The  men 
were  lazy  and  idle,  never  employing  themselves 
about  any  other  business  than  what  was  of  absolute 
necessity  for  their  support,  and  such  as  the  women 
were  noC  capable  of.     More  dirty,  foul,  and  sor- 
did than  swine,  they  were  never  so  clean  and  sweet 
as  when  they  were  well  greased.     Drunkards  they 
were  not,  but  the  only  reason  was  they  had  no- 
thing that  would  intoxicate  them.    As  soon  as 
they  had  a  taste  of  the  English  sack  and  strong 
waters,  they  were  bewitched  with  them,  and  by 
this  means  more  have  been  destroyed  than  have 
fallen  by  the  sword.    The  English  women  had 
nothing  to  fear,   as  io  any  attempt  upon  their 
honour.    The  same  observation  is  maae  of  the 
Canada  Indians,  with  respect  to  the  French  women. 
La  Hontan,  a  French  author,  who  has  given  a 
difierent  account,  is  charged  with  a  fondness  for 
embellishing  his  memoirs,  and  being  very  credu- 
lous.    These  Indians  had  their  choice  among  their 
own  women;  but  we  have  but  little  reason  to 
wonder  that  so  few  Englishmen  incline  to  cohabit 
with  such  disgusting  objects. 

They  had  some  sports  and  games  ifitb  which 


they  sometimes  diverted  themselves:  tboi-hatl^rai 
the  chief,  and  whole  cantons  would  engage  one 
against  another.  Their  goals  were  upon  the  bard 
sands,  as  even  and  firm  as  a  })oard,  and  a  mile  or 
more  in  length ;  their  ball  not  much  larger  than  a 
hand-ball,  which  they  would  mount  in  the  air 
with  their  naked  feet,  and  sometimes  would  beiwo 
days  together  before  either  side  got  a  goal.  Tbej 
had  two  principal  games  of  chance,  one  they  called 

{mm^  this  was  much  the  same  with  a  game  Char- 
evoix  mentions  among  the  Miamis,  which  hecalli 
jeu  des  paillesj  or  the  game  of  straws.    They  took 
anundberof  packets  of  small  sticks  or  straws,  no. 
equal  in  number  but  near  of  a  size,  and  shufllinj 
them  together,  he  to  whose  lot  the  highest  num- 
ber fell,  was  the  forwardost  in  the  game.    Another 
game  they  called  hubbub^  the  same  the  French 
called  jett  du  plaf^  the  game  oftbe  dish,  among  the 
Hurons.     They  took  five  small  pieces  of  bone, 
flatter  than  a  die  and   longer,  black  on  the  one 
side  and  white  on  the  other,  these  they  put  intoa 
small  wooden  tray  or  platter,  and  giving  it  a  stroke 
on  the  ground  the  bones  all  flew  mto  the  air,  and 
the  gamesters  whisk  their  hands  to  and  froamooj 
the  bones,  and  then  smite  themselves  on  the  breast 
and  thighs,   crying  out  kub^  hub-,  hub,  so  as  to  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.    According  as  the  bonei 
happened  to  be  more  or  less  of  one  colour,  so  Ibej 
wpn  or  lost :  whilst  any  one  continued  iowmhc 
held  the  tray,  and  upon  his  losing  gave  itothe 
next.    The  Negroes  in  Guinea  have  a  game  of 
the  same  sort,  which  they  call  pazo^paw,  Shoot- 
ing at  marks  was  diversion  for  their  children,  ai 
soon  as  they  were  capable  of  drawing  a  bov. 
Swimming,  running,  and  wrestling,  they  were  at 
early  accustomed  to.    Their  hunting  and  fishing 
being  all  they  did  which  could  be  called  labour, 
for  their  maintenance  or  sup|K>rt,  served  also  as 
diversions :   deer,   moose,  and  bears  were  their 
chief  objects;  wolves,  wildcats,  raccoons,  olten, 
musquashes,  and  even  beavers,  were  not  ^)OchI^ 
garded  until  the  English,  from  the  value  they  set 
upon  their  skins  or  furs,  encouraged  the  pursuit 
oi'them.     Besides  their  bows  they  .bad  otoerd^ 
vices  to  take  their  game,  sometimes  by  double 
hedges  a  mile  or  two  in  length,  and  a  milewideat 
one  end,  and  made  narrow  by  degrees  until  thef 
came  to  a  gap  of  about  six  feet,  against  which 
they  lay  hid  to  shoot  the  deer  as  they  came  through 
in  the  day-time,  and  at  night  they  set  deer-traps, 
being  springs  made  of  young  trees:  they  haiHhcir 
traps  also  for  beavers  and  otters.     Their  ordinarjr 
fishing  was  with  hooks  and  lines :  th^  madetheir 
hooks  of  bones,  their  lines  of  wild  hemp,  stronger 
and  neater  thKO  the  English  lines.    They  had  aj 
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'[ynty  of  taking  stniveon  bj  lighting  a  torcb  made 
of  birch  bark,  which  waying  to  and  fro  by  the  side 
of  their  canoe,  would  delight  the  sturgeon,  and 
clause  them  to  come  tumbling  and  playing,  throw- 
.ing  up  their  white  bellies,  into  which  the  Indians 
atruck  their  spears  or  darts :  the  sturgeons  backs 
were  impenetrable.  They  had  grand  fishings  at 
the  several  falls  of  the  rivers,  at  most  of  which  a 
canton  or  company  of  Indians  had  their  chief  re- 
sidence, and  at  fixed  seasons  the  several  neighbour- 
ing cantons  met  by  turns,  partly  for  recreation 
and  partly  to  make  provison  for  the  year.  During 
these  meetings  all  that  came  were  at  home,  and  had 
all  things  in  common,  and  those  who  had  enter- 
tained their  neighbours  expected  the  like  kind- 
ness. 

Religion  they  had  as  little  as  can  well  be  imagin- 
ed. Some  notions  they  had  of  a  future  state.  A 
Tif  ahometan  paradise  where  they  were  to  solace 
themselves  in  fruitful  corn-fields  and  fine  flowery 
meads,  with  pleasant  rivers  to  bathe  in ;  curious 
mgzoams  provided  for  them  without  any  labour 
of  their  own ;  hunting,  fowling,  and  fishing  with- 
out any  weariness  or  pains  to  molest  them  ;  but  at 
the  door  was  a  snarling  animal,  who  denied  a 
peaceful  entrance  to  all  unworthy  of  it.  This 
caused  them  to  bury  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
deceased  with  their  bodies,  to  affright  or  repel 
Cerberus,  and  good  store  of  voany^mpag  to  pur- 
chase some  peculiar  &vours  or  privileges.  Their 
enemies,  and  others  unworthy  the  joys  of  £lysium, 
they  consigned  to  an  eternal  habitation  and  place 
of  torment.  However  cold  some  of  their  imagina- 
tions might  be,  it  is  agreed  that  in  general  no  peo- 
51e  had  greater  fears  of  death,  as  was  evident  by  the 
istress  and  d^pair  of  the  dying  person,  and  the 
si^hs  and  groans  of  the  surviving  parents  or  near 
friends,  who  mourned  without  nope.  Idolatry 
there  were  no  signs  of  among  them.  They  ac- 
knowledged a  G(xl,  whom  they  mentioned  by  the 
word  Keian  ;  he  gave  them  rain  in  time  of  drought, 
and  fair  weather  after  great  rains.  Upon  him  they 
had  their  first  dependence  for  recoverv  from  sick- 
ness, but  if  he  failed  them  they  applied  to  their 
powowsj  which  it  is  most  likely  brought  upon 
them  the  charge  of  worshipping  the  devil.  The 
pozsaws  the  English  call  their  priests.  We  have 
inany  idle  stories  of  the  intercourse  they  had  with 
the  devil.  Their  craft  was  in  danger  from  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  condemned  their 
cheats  and  juggles  as  diabolical,  and  they  were 
great  opposers  of  the  gospel,  and  threatened  the 
new  converts  with  death  and  destruction,  and  many 
were  so  intimidated  that  the  powows  were  sup- 


posed to  have  fascinated  or  bewitched  them.  Pas- 
saconaway,  a  great  sagamore  upon  Merrimack 
river,  was  the  most  celebrated  pozDow  in  the  couq- 
try:  he  made  the  Indians  believe  strange  things; 
that  he  could  make  water  burn,  rocks  move,  and 
trees  dance,,  and  metamorphose  himself  into  a 
flaming  roan ;  that  in  winter  he  could  raise  a  green 
leaf  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  dry  one,  and  produce  a 
livinff  snake  from  the  skin  of  a  dead  one. 

When  the powow  was  sent  for  in  any  malady, 
after  a  hideous  bellowing  and  groaning  he  made 
a  stop,  and  all  the  auditors  witH  one  voice  uttered 
a  short  note,  and  then  the  pozDow  renewed  his 
roaring,  smiting  his  naked  breast  and  thighs,  and 
jumping  about  until  he  foamed  at  the  mouth.  The 
patients  were  frequently  cured  of  imaginary  dis-' 
tempers  by  these  ridiculous  pranks,  and  such  in- 
stances of  recovery  worked  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  Indians,  so  far  as  to  make  them  suppose  the 
pozeows  could  heal  them  and  poison  them  when 
they  pleased :  the  latter  was  the  easiest,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  had  enough  of  the  devil  in 
them  to  do  it,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  fraud  and 
raise  their  characters.  These  poor  deluded  crea- 
tures were  soon  convinced  that  the  English  medi- 
cines had  a  healing  virtue  beyond  all  the  charma 
of  the  powows.  I^me  of  them  were  jugglers,  and 
without  arriving  to  any  ^reat  degree  of  perfectionj, 
they  might  raise  the  admiration  of  the  generality 
of  their  blockish  countrymen.  However,  the 
contemporaries  of  the  aboriginals  all  say,  that  be« 
sides  the  Ketan  or  their  good  spirit,  they  had 
some  notions  of  an  evil  spirit,  which  is  some- 
times called  ChepioHy  but  generally  Abomocho^ 
lord  of  those  infernal  regions  to  which  they  ^con- 
signed their  enemies.  Mr.  M ayhew,  in  a  letter 
dated  in  1650,  relates  a  conversation  between  Hia- 
coomes,  a  Christian  Indian,  and  Moyoxco,  a  chief 
man  of  a  place  at  the  Vineyard.  Moyoxco  de- 
manded how  many  gods  the  English  worshiped, 
and  being  answered  one,  he  reckoned  up  about  37 
principal  gods  he  had  ;  '^  and  shall  1,"  said  he, 
"  throw  away  these  37  gods  for  one  ?" 

The  Indians  of  Canada,  according  to  Charle- 
voix, had  an  infinite  number  of  genii  or  subaltern 
spirits,  good  and  bad,  who  bad  their  particular 
worship.  Very  circumstantial  accounts  nave  been 
published,  by  the  French  writers,  of  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  n.  Indians,  their  feasts 
and  fasts,  their  priests,  and  even  their  nuns  or 
vestal  virgins ;  which  accounts  have  either  been 
too  easily  received,  or  else  the  i?,  difiered  much 
from  the  more  s»  Indians,  who,  at  best,  gave  them*? 
selves  but  little  concern  upon  any  point  of  religion.} 
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\k  dc^  tnqolry  into  futority  conld  not  consist  wHh 
Ihat  indolent  state  of  mind,  Which  they  made  the 
BUthmit  of  all  happiness.  An  Indian  convert  dis- 
coursing with  Woosamaquin,  the  great  sadhem,  he 
inquired  of  the  convert,  Tvhat  worTdly  good  things 
•he  had  gained  by  his  new  religion  ;  and  not  re- 
ceiving a  satisfactory  answer,  ^ve  himself  no 
further  thought  about  it.  It  is  said,  that  upon  the 
first  proposals  of  religion  to  them,  they  generally 
taade  these  three  inquiries:  1.  What  earthly 
tiches  they  should  get?  g.  What  approbation 
they  should  have  from  other  sagamores  and  go- 
Ternors  ?  3.  How  they  should  come  off  from  the 
*powems? 

Many  people  pleased  themselves  with  a  conjcc- 
•ture,  that  the  Indians  in  America  were  the  di>- 
-scendahts  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  There  was  as 
^little  affinity  between  the  Indian  and  the  Hebrew 
4inguage,as  between  the  languages  ofany  two  nations 
*tipon  the  earth,  and  the  New  England  Indians  had 
Cootie  custom  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  except  that 
'^f  the  Separation  of  the  women  on  certain  occa- 
sions :  this  custom  obtained  among  most  of  the 
nations  upon  the  continent.  The  French  speak  of 
ibthers,  viz.  that  at  certain  repasts  they  never 
•tamke  use  of  knives ;  now  it  is  not  probable  they  ever 
kad-any  to  use  on  any  occasion,  until  they  were 
brought  to  them  from  Europe,  for  they  called  the 
'first'En^ishknifemen  :  they  never  broke  the  bones 
of  the  beasts  they  eat,  and  in  some  of  their  son^s, 
It  is  said  you  mi]^ht  diStin'guish  the  word  hallefu- 
jah.  'One  Captam  Cromwell,  a  rich  bucanier^ 
*who  died  tit  Boston  about  1646,  assured  Governor 
©udfcy,  that  he  bad  seen  Indians  to  the  s.  circum- 
cised: this  increased  the  failh  of  many.  The 
authors  of  the  Universal  History  seem  to  have  as 
little  grounds  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  Indians 
are  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  that 
Massachusetts,  a  compound  Indian  word,  might 
be  derived  from  Masagetes. 

Our  ancestors  attempted  to  account  for  the  first 
peopling  America,  consistent  with  the  sacred  his- 
tory of  the  creation,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
matter  in'  the  same  uncertainty  as  all  others  have 
done  who  have  since  made  the  like  attenipt. 

The  language  of  the  Indians,  from  Piscataqua 
to  Connecticut,  was  so  nearly  the  same,  that  they 
could  tolerably  well  converse  together.  It  was 
observed,  that  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  they 
could  not  \xi  brought  to  pronounce  the  letters  L  or 
R;  for  Lobster,  they  said  Nobstan.  The  Tar- 
renteens  sounded  the  R  easily.  Labials  they  used 
with  freedom.  It  is  observed  of  the  w.  Indians, 
imrtiCttlarly  the  Biz  Nations,  that  th^  have  no 
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hbfals  in  all  fheh*  langtmge,  tmfl  flicy  anS  ^ 
Nipnets,  who  lived  little  merte  than  WD  miles  from 
*them,  could  not  better  understand  eneanutlierlhiiQ 
the  English  and  'Chinese. 

At  the  b^innfng,  our  planters  promised  fton. 
selves  great  thin^  from  the  soil,  and  imaginei 
•they  were  rich,  having  the  propttty  of  so  gre* 
•an  extent  of  territory.    The  general  court  allowel 
'no  more  than  200  acres  of  land  in  the  first  dividend, 
ibr50/.  sterling  advnncefl  for  the  plaatatioii.  A 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  a  will  made  in  1699,  -suppegQ 
'his  interest,  as  a  proprietor,  worth *6BW.'8terling; 
but  many  years  had  not  passed  bdbre  an  ingeniooi 
writer  observed,  that  the  jManters  ^had  foand  by 
i&xperience,  that  their  itimroved  lands  were  of  no 
greater  value  (in  many  places  not  so  great)  thn 
the  labour  and  expence  m  siibdutngtbem.  Seretal 
accounts  of  the  opinions  which  dt^fivst  preraiied, 
both  of  the  soil  and  climate,  have  been  preserred. 
Wood,   a  writer  of  a  fertile   imaginalion,  wko 
lived  in  the  country  four  years,  Which,  irom  some 
passages  in  his  history,  appear  to  have  been  b^ 
Tore  the  year  1686,  or  tne  Pequod  war,  sajs, 
"  The  soil  is,  for  the  general,  a  warm  kind  rf 
earth,  there  being  little  cold  spewing  knd,  no 
moorish  fens,  'no  quagmires ;  'the  -lownit  ^nmb 
bethe  marshes,  over  which,  every  fullandciiftog^) 
the  sea 'flows ;  these  marshes  be  rich  ^^oand  and 
bring  plenty  of  hay,  of  which  the^cattie  feed,  and 
like  as  if  they  were  fed  with  the'best  upbd  hsf 
in  New  England,  of  which  likewise  thete  isgrcat 
store,  which  grows  commonly  between ftcnaitta 
and  the  woods.    This  meadow  ^mund  lies  higher 
than  the  marshes,  whereby  itis^fieed  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  seas,  nnd'foesides'this,  in  many 
places  where  the  trees  grow  thin,  there  is  good 
fodder  to  be  got  amongst  the  woods.    Thcrcbc 
likewise  in  divers  places  near  the  plantations  gre^ 
broad  meadows,  %vherein  grow  neither  shrab  iwr 
tree,  lying  low,  in  which,  places  grows  as  much 
grass  as  may  be  thrown  out  with  a  scytiie,  thiA 
and  long,  as  high  as  a  man's  middle^  some  as 
high  as  the  shoulders,  so  that  a  good  mower  may 
cut  three  loads  in  a  day.     Many  object  this  is  bat 
coarse  fodder:  true  it  is,  that  it  is  not  so  fine  to 
the  eye  as  English  grass,  but  being  made  into  haj, 
the  cattle  eat  it  as  well  as  ley-hay,  and  like  as  iwtt 
with  it.     The  worst  that  can  be  said  against  the 
meadow  grounds  is,  that  there  is  but  little  edish  or 
after-pasture,  which  may  proceed  from  the  late 
mowing  more  than  any  thing  else.     For  the  more 
upland  grounds,  there  be  different  kinds,  in  some 
places  clay,  some  gravel,  some  a  red  sand,  all 
which  are  coyered  with  a  black  tmmldj  in  aomej 
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Tfilaoeft^  foot  ibtipj  ^  others  not  «o  muorh.  Such 
.  16  the  rankness  *of  the  ^omid,  tlhat  it  must  'he  «owii 
the'firatyeariviih  Indian  corn,  which  is  a  soaking 

frain,  before  it  will  be  fit  to  receive  Eogliah  seecT 
or  the  natunil  soil,  I  prefer  it  before  tne  counties 
of  Surry  orMiddleeex,  which,  if  they  were  not 
'enriched  with  continual  monurings,  would  be  less 
fertile  than  the  meanest  grounds  in  New  England ; 
wherefore  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  much  impro- 
bable, that  upon  improTements  the  soil  may  be  as 
^good  in  time  as  England.  If  any  man  doubt  of 
the  goodness  of  the  ground,  let  him  comfort  him- 
self with  the  cheapness  of  it ;  such  bad  land  in 
England,  I  am  sure,  will  bring  in  store  of  good 
money.  There  hath  as  good  English  corn  grown 
-there  as  can  be  desired^  especially  rye,  oats,  and 
barley :  there  hath  been  no  great  trial  of  wheat 
and  beans,  only  thus  much  I  affirm,  thatthese  two 
grains  grow  well  in  gardens." 

This  author's  account  of  the  country  is  not 
unfavourable.  An  anonymous  manuscript,  which 
^tts  sent  to  England  in  the  beginning  ojT  the  year 
1637,  gives  us  a  different  idea. 

<*  The  soil,  it  is  for  the  nature  of  it,  mixed ;  the 
upland  rathei' participates  of  sand  than  clay,  yet 
our  rye  likes  it  not,  an  argnment  it  is  both  cold 
Bud  t^rren,  yet  I  find  some  of  it  manured  to  yield 
*8ome  increase,  but  not  to  answer  expectation ;  the 
low  lands  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  un- 
derwoods, the  soil,  which  is  a  mixture  of  clny  and 
«and,  seems  to  have  been  fattened  by  the  continual 
fall  of  leaves  from  the  trees  growing  thereon.  This 
soil  is  like  your  woodland  in  England,' best  at  first, 
yet  afterwards  ^ows  more  barren.    This  raised 
the  report  of  so  rich  a  soil,  but  we  that  came  after 
found,  by    dear  experience,  that   affection  not 
judgment  was  the  author  of  it ;  for  after  five  or  six 
years,  it  grows  barren  beyond  belief;  and  whereas 
after  the  land  in  England  proves  fertile  for  grass, 
this  yields  none  at  all,  bat  like  the  land. about 
Dunstable  puts  on  the  fiice  of  winter  in  the  time 
of  suramer.  I  do  believe  that  if  we  had  marl,  lime, 
or  other  manure,  this  barrenness  might,  in  part, 
be  cured,  but  as  yei,  we  are  destitute  of  these  sup- 
plies.    The  natural  coldness  confutes  the  opinion 
of  those  who  did  conceive  it  to  be  originally  fer- - 
tile,  and  experience  confirms  this  to  be  true,  for 
beans,  ^nil]et,-and  fitches,  and  roots  which  delight 
in  a  cold  soil,  prosper  here  alike.     For  thb  pre-- 
sent,. /we  make  a  shift  to  live,  but  hereafter  wh^n 
our  numbers  increase,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
doth  decrease,  if  God  discover  not  means  to  en- 
rich the  land,  what  shall  become  of  us  I  will  not 
determine ;  but  it  i^  probable,  we  must  either  dis- 


band ourselves,   lik^  beasts  straitened  in  their  * 
pastmre,  and  so  be  liable  to  destruction  from  the ' 
natives,  (I  mean  the  Pequods),  or  else,  continuing  * 
together,  be  made  the  subject  of  some  fearful  fa-  • 
mine  and  the  misery  that  accompanieth  it.     Hay 
we  have  here  of  the  low  lands,  such  as  it  is,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  inferior  in  goodness  to  our  reed 
and  sedge  in  England,  for  it  is  so  devoid  of  nu-  • 
Iritive  virtue,  that  our  beasts  grow  lousy  with 
rieeding  upon  it,  and  arc  much  out  of  heart  and 
liking ;    besides,  it    breeds   among  them  sundry 
diseases  which  we  know  not  how  to  cure.     Some 
have  learned  to  make  better  provision  by  burning 
'the  grass  when  it  is  near  ripe,  and  so  suffisring  a 
new  crop  to  spring  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  : 
this  they  cut  down  before  it  be  half  ripe,  and 
-make  it  into  hay,  but  t|iis  proves  like  vour  after* 
meath  in  old  England,  not  fit  to  laooilr  witb^ 
yielding  a  faint  nourishment,   which  brings  oiv 
cattle  so  low,  and  many  times  to  diseases  oiwhich  = 
thev  hardly  ever  recover. '^ 

A  gentlewoman,  a  few  years  after,  in  another 
manuscript, sends  the  followmg  account :  >^  When  ^ 
I  remember  the  high  conunendations  some  have  * 
given  of  the  place,  and  find  it  inferior  to  the  re« 
ports,  I  have  thought  the  reason  thereof  to  be  tbis^ 
ih|U  they  wrote  surely  in  strawberry  time.    When 
I  have  thought  again  of  the  mean  imports,  and 
'find  it  far  tetter  than  those  reports,  I  have  fan-  - 
cied  the  eyes  of  the  writers  were  so  fixed  on  their 
old  English  chimney  tops,  th.at  the  smoke  put 
them  out.     The  air  of  the  country  is  sharp,  the 
rocks  many,  the  trees  innumerable,  the  grass  little^ « 
the  winter  cold,  the  summer  hotj  the  gnats  in  t 
summer  biting,  the  wolves  atmidnigh t  hownng,  &c« . 
(Look  upon  it  as  it  hath  the  moans  of  grace,  and  if 
you  .please,  yon  may  call  ita  Canaan.-^I  perceive  * 
some  among  you  have  imagined  they  might  en-  - 
large  theur  estates  by  coming  here,  but  I  km  taught 
that  great  men  must  look' to  be  losers,  unless  they 
reckon  that  gain  which,-  by  the  glorious  means  of  • 
life,  comes  down  from  heaven.     Men  (by  what  I 
hear)  of  your  rank  and  worth,  will  be  welcome  on 
'New  England's  coasts ;  he  only  can  advise  you 
best,  who,"  &e.— &c. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  whose  manuscript  history  was  > 
wrote  about  I680>  could  '  make  a  better  judg-  • 
ment. 

<^  As  for  the  soil,  it  is,  for  the  general,  more  * 
mountainous  and  hilly  than  otherwise,  and  in  many 
places  very  rocky .  and  full  of  stones,  yet  inter- 
mingled with  many  plains  and  valleys,  some  of- 
which  are  sandy  and  inclinable  to  barrenness,  es- 
pecially those  which  abound  with  pitch  pines,]  ^ 
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f  and  there  are  many  such ^  as  likewise manjswamps 
or  boggy  places,  full  of  small  bushes  and  under- 
woods.   But  here  and  there  are  many  rich  and 
fruitful  spots  of  land,  suCh  as  they  call  intervale 
land,  in  level  and  champaign  grounds,  that  oden- 
times  are  overflown  by  the  channels  of  water  which 
run  beside  them,  which  is  supposed  to  enrich  the  soil 
.  that  is  so  watered ;  and  thus  also  the  fatness  of  the 
earth  washed  by  the  rains  and  melting  of  the  snow 
from  the  surface  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  country, 
is  by  those  floods  cast  upon  the  levels  which  fie 
by  the  sides  of  those  greater  streams.     In  many 
such  places,  their  land  hath  been  known  to  be 
sown  or  planted  full  forty  years  together,  without 
any  considerable  abatement  of  the  crop,   never 
failing  of  30  or  40  bushels  per  acre.     But  for  the 
generality  of  the  soil,  it  is  of  a  lighter  sort  of  earth, 
whose  fruitfulness  is  more  beholden  to  the  influence 
of  the  heavens,  advantage  of  the  season,  skill  and 
industry  of  the  tiller,  than  to  the  strength  of  its 
own  temper.     Such  as  came  hither  first  upon  dis- 
^covery,  chanced  to  be  here  in  the  first  part  of  the 
summer,  when  the  earth  was  newly  adorned  with 
its  best  attire  of  herbs  and  flowers,  flourishing  with 
such  early  fruits  as  weather-beaten  travellers  are 
wont   to   refresh  themselves  with  beholding;  as 
strawberries,    gooseberries,    rasberries,.    cherries^ 
and  whorts,  as  they  observed  who  first  landed 
about  Martha's  Vineyard,  from  whence  they  pro* 
inised  themselves  and  their  successors  a  very  flou- 
rishing country,  as  they  did  who  landed  first  upon 
the  coast  of  Florida.     All  sorts  of  grain  sown  in 
the  spring,  are  found  to  grow  pretty  naturally 
here*     The  cold  oftentimes  proves  so   extreme 
as  to  kill  that  which  is  committed  to  the  ground 
before   winter."    From  these    several  accounts, 
some  judgment  may  be  made  of  the  opinion  our 
forefathers  had  formed  of  the  country.   Experience 
convinced  many  of  them,  that  tne  value  of  the 
land  when  cleared  would  make  but  poor  wages 
for  their  labour  in  clearing  it.      It  is  a  happy 
thing  that  a  fondness  for  freeholds  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  with  privileges  annexed  to  them,   ex- 
cited so  many  of  the  first  planters  of  America  to 
hard  labour,  and  supported  them  under  hard  fare. 
A  great  part  of  this  vast  continent,  filled  with  wild 
beasts  and  savage  men  scarcely  superior  to  them, 
now  afix)rds  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  a 
civilized  life,  equal  to  the  like  tracts  of  improved 
country   in  other  parts    of  the  globe.      History 
aflfords  us  no  instance  of  so  great  improvements  in 
so  short  a  time.     The  same  passion  still  continues, 
and  affords  a  prospect  of  the  like  happy  effect  for 
ages  yet  to  come. 


A  natural  history  of  the  oountrj  w<mld  affotdt 
volume  of  itself,  and  it  is  a  work  much  wanted 
and  would  entertaiu  the  curious.  The  botaoicil 
part  would  be  very  useful. 

In  additiou  to  what  we  have  already  said  in 
regard  to  this  article,  we  shall  add  a  recapituh- 
tion  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Massachusetti 
colony,  as  containing  facts  intimately  connected 
with  other  states,  and  such  as  cannot  fail  to  be 
important  to  the  politician  and  historian  t  we  di« 
viae  these  historical  accounts  into  the  followiv 
periods,  viz.  ^ 

index  to  additional  history  concerkihc 

Massachusetts. 

Chap.  I.     The  history  of  the  colony  of  Mm^ 

chusetts  bay  from  the  first  settlement  to  the  vest 

1660.  ^ 

Chap.  II.     Historical  occurrences  fromthewtO' 

ration  of  King  Charles  the  Second  to  Ihcyw 

1686,  when  the  charter  was  vacated. 
Chap.  III.     From  the  dissolution  of  the  charter^ 

1686,  until  the  arrival  of  the  promised  charier 

in  1691. 
Chap.  IV.     From  the  charter  in  1691,  wOillk 

arrival  of  Governor  Dudley  in  1702. 
Chap.  V.     From  the  arrival  of  Governor  Did' 

ley  in  1702,  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  Shic 

in  1716. 
Chap.  VI.     From  the  arrival  of  Govtrmr  Shtie 

in  1716,  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  Bckker  m 

1730; 
Chap.  VII.     From  the  arrival  of  Gaoerm  Bd- 

cher    in    17S0,    to   the    reimbursement  of  ik 

charge  of  the  expedition  against  CapeBrdcn^ 

and  the  abolition  of  paper  money ^  in  1749. 

The  succeeding  historj  is  incorporated  vithtbe 
information  contained  in  the  article  United 
States. 

Chap*  I. 
T'Ae  history  of  the  colony  of  Massachmdli  % 

from  the  first  settlement  until  the  year  1660. 

{Anno  1602.)— The  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  and  of  the  n.  continent  bj  the  Cabotj, 
in  the  15th  century,  and  the  several  voyages  of 
English  and  French  in  the  16th,  we  pass  om, 
andbe^in  with  the  voyage  made  by  Bartlioloinew 
Gosnold,  an  Englishman,  in  the  year  1603)  to 
that  part  of  N.  America  since  called  New  Eog- 
land.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  European  had 
been  there  before.  Hackluit  mentions  the  land- 
ing of  some  of  Sir  H.  pilbert's  men  upon  some 
part  of  the  continent;  but  it  is  probable,  lk»t 
\¥as  farther  e.  upon  what  is  now  called  Nova] 
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[Sootia.  Gosnold  landed  first  on  the  e.  coast^ 
vhicli  be  calls  Mavosben,  in  about  43^  n.  After 
tome  commerce  if  ith  the  natives  he  sailed  s.  and 
landed  upon  one  of  the  islands  called  Elizabeth 
Islands,  a  liite  5.  of  cape  Cod.  He  gave  them 
that  name  in  honour  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
living  when  he  left  England,  and  they  have  re* 
taincS  it  ever  since.  He  built  a  fort,  and  intended 
a  settlement  upon  the  island,  or  the  continent  near 
it ;  but  he  could  not  persuade  his  people  to  remain 
there,  and  they  all  returned  to  England  before 
winter.  This,  we  suppose,  is  what  Josseljn,  and 
no  other  author,  calls  the  first  colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, for  he  says  it  was  begun  in  160S,  and  near 
Naraganset  bay. 

In  160S,  De  Monts  obtained  a  patent  from 
Henry  IV^.  of  France,  for  all  the  country,  from 
the  40^  to  the  46°,  by  the  name  of  Cadie  or  Aca- 
dia.  In  1604,  De  Monts  ranged  along  the  sea* 
coast  from  St.  Lawrence  to  cape  Cod,  and  to  the 
5.  of  it.  He  went  far  up  Kennebeck  river,  and 
into  divers  other  rivers,  bays,  and  harbours. 
Champ  observes,  he  did  not  go  into  the  Massa- 
chusetts bay,  hut  struck  over  from  some  part  of 
the  e,  shore  to  cape  Ann,  and  so  to  cape  Cod,  and 
sailed  futher  ^. 

In  1606,  King  James  I.  granted  all  the  conti- 
nent, from  34°  to  45° ;  which  he  divided  into  two 
colonies,  viz.  the  s.  or  Virginia,  to  certain  mer- 
chants  of  London ;  the  n.  or  New  England,  to 
merchants  of  Plymouth. 

In  1607,  some  of  the  patentees  of  the  n.  colony 
began  a  settlement  at  Sagahedoc.  They  laid  the 
plan  of  a  great  state.  The  president  died  the  first 
winter,  which  was  extremely  cold.  Sir  John  Pop- 
bam,  his  brother,  the  great  promoter  of  the  de- 
sign, and  Sir  John  Gilbert,  the  admiral's  brother, 
died  the  same  year  in  Europe ;  and  the  next  year, 
1608,  the  whole  number  which  survived  the  winter 
returned  to  England.  Their  design  of  a  planta- 
tion was  at  an. end.  Both  English  and  French 
continued  their  voyages  to  the  coast,  some  for  fish- 
ing, and  some  for  trade  with  the  natives;  and 
some  feeble  attempts  were  made  by  the  French 
towards  plantations,  but  they  were  routed  by  the 
English  in  1613.  There  was  no  spirit  in  the 
people  of  either  nation  for  colonizing.  Favour- 
able accounts  were  published  of  the  continent  by 
Capt.  Smith  and  others  ;  but  who  would  remove 
and  setlle  in  so  remote  and  uncultivated  a  part  of 
the  globe  if  he  could  live  tolerably  at  home  ?  The 
country  would  afibrd  no  immediate  subsistence, 
and  therefore  was  not  fit  for  indigent  persons.  Par- 
ticular persons  or  companies  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged from  supporting  a  colony  by  the  long- 


continued  expiree  and  outset,  without  any  return. 
No  encouragement  could  be  expected  from  the 
public.  The  advantages  of  commerce  from  the 
colonies  were  not  then  foreseen,  but  have  been 
since  learned  by  experience.  Virginia  in  its  in« 
fancy  was  struggling,  for  life;  and  what  its  fate 
would  have  been,  if  the  fathers  of  it  in  England 
had  not  seen  the  rise  and  growth  of  other  colonies 
near  it,  is  uncertain.  Whether  Britain  would  have 
had  any  colonies  in  America  at  this  day,  if  reli- 

f^ionhad  not  been  the  grand  inducement,  isdoubt- 
ul.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  had  passed 
from  the  discovery  of  the  n,  continent  by  the 
Cabots,  without  any  successful  attempt.  After 
repeated  attempts  bad  failed,  it  seems  less  probable 
that  any  should  wish  to  engage  in  such  an  afiair, 
than  it  would  have  been  if  no  attempt  had  been 
made.  It  is  to  the  different  views  of  religion 
which  prevailed  in  those  days  that  we  must  ascribe, 
if  not  the  settlement,  yet  at  least  the  present  flou- 
rishing state  of  N.  America.  Persecution  drove 
one  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  church  from  England 
to  Holland,  about  the  year  1608.  They  remained 
about  a  year  at  Amsterdam,  and  then  removed  to 
Leyden.  In  1617,  they  began  to  think  of  removing 
to  America.  Thev  laid  great  stress  upon  their  pe- 
culiar tenets,  but  thi$  did  not  lessen  their  regard  to 
morality.  The  manners  of  the  Dutch  were  too 
licentious  for  them.  Their  children  left  them ; 
some  became  soldiers,  and  others  sailors,  in  the 
Dutch  service.  In  a  few  years  their  posterity 
would  have  been  Dutch,  and  their  church  extinct. 
They  were  at  a  loss  whether  to  remove  to  Guay- 
ana,  the  fame  of  which  part  had  been  raised  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  about  this  time,  or  to  Vir« 
ginia ;  but  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  Dutch  laboured  to  persuade  them  to  go  to 
Hudson's  river,  and  settle  under  their  W.  India 
company ;  but  they  bad  not  lost  their  affection  for 
the  English^  and  chose  to  bo  under  their  govern- 
ment and  protection. .  They  applied  to  the  Vir- 
ginia company  for  a  patent  for  part  of  the  country^ 
To  render  it  probable  that  their  undertaking  would 
not,  like  ill  former,  be  abortive,  thev  gave,  among 
others,  these  special  reasons:  ^^  Ihat  they  were 
well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange 
land.  That  they  were  knit  together  in  a  strict 
and  sacred  bond,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held 
themselves  bound  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  whole.  That  it  was  not  with 
them  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could 
discourage,  or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish 
themselves  at  home  again."  The  Virginia  com- 
pany were  very  much  pleased  with  the  applica-] 
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[tion,  and  some  of  tbe  cbief  of  tliem  addressed  titer 
tinff  to  grant  the  petitioners  liberty  in  religion  y^ 
Mder  the  great  seal ;  but thu  was  refused.  He  pro>» 
mised  to  connive,  and  not  molest  tbem  ;  bnt  thni 
woukl  not  do  for  them  at  that  time.  They  laid 
aiside  the  design  for  that  year, 
f  n  1619,  they  renewed  thehr  application,  and  re« 
\  solved  to  venture,  though  they  couid  not  have  a 
special  grant  from  the  king  of  liberty  of  coiv» 
science.    They  hoped  their  remote  situation  would 

fit  (hem  out  of  danger  of  the  ecclesiastical  coatts. 
he  affairs  of  the  Yirginia  company  were  in  great 
confusbn,  and  it  was  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
before  the  patent  was  granted.  It  was  taken  out, 
tmder  the  company's  seal,  to  John  Wincob.  He 
lived  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  and 
ifot  renfoving  with  the  rest,  they  never  took  any 
benefit  from  the  patent.  Mr.  Weston  and  other 
merchants  of  London  engaged,  some  to  adventure 
their  money,  and  some  to  go  over  with  them« 
They  therefore  made  the  necessary  preparations, 
Md  in  ^uly  1620  the  principal  of  them  went  over 
lo  Southampton,  where  two  ships  were  ready  to 
lake  them  on  board.  They  sailed  the  beginning 
of  August,  but  were  obtiffed  repeatedly  to  ^ni 
ba^k,  and  to  leave  one  of  tneir  ships  behind,  with 

fart  of  their  company  at  last.  They  intended  to 
ave  made  for  Hudson's  river  or  the  coast  near  to 
it ;  but  the  Dotch  had  bribed  their  pik>t,  and  he 
carried  them  fiirther  n.  so  that  they  fell  in  about 
cape  Cod,  and  arrived  in  that  harbour  the  Ilth  of 
November.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  the  country 
is  sandy  and  barren.  This  was  discouraging,  but 
it  ^as  too  late  in  the  year  to  put  to  sea  again.  They 
coasted  about  in  their  boat,  until  they  found  a 
place  more  .agreeable  to  them  for  a  plantation, 
thotigh  not  so  sood  a  harboor.  Here  they  brought 
their  ship,  and  determined  to  take  up  their  abode. 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Plymouth.  Cap- 
tain l^ith  happened  to  give  the  name  of  Ply- 
mouth to  the  same  place,  in  1614.  A  very  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  beginning  and  progress 
of  this  colony,  wrote  by  Mr.  Edward  Winslow, 
one  of  the  principal  undertakers,  is  to  be  found 
among  Purchase's  collections. 

The  project  of  settling  America  revived  again, 
ftnd  a  new  patent  was  granted,  bearing  date  Nov. 
S,  16S0;  incorporating  the  adventures  to  then. 
Colony,  by  the  name  of  the  Council  for  the  A  ffairs  of 
New  Endand ;  the  bounds  of  the  country  were 
expressed,  between  40°  and  48^ ». ;  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason  were  two  of  the 
most  active  members  of  this  council.  All  the  sea- 
coast,  at  one  time  or  other,  has  been  granted  or 
pivCended  to  be  granted  by  this  council^  and  lomQ 


piRrta  several  times  over,  iMrtTy  frmv  defecd  in 
fbmrin  preceding  grants,  aiid  partly  ffoia  an  in. 
iiorance  of  the  geografriiy  ofthe  country. 

(Armo  16SS.)  — The  first  grant^  vitlio  die 
bounds  ofthe  Massachusetts,  wasobtaiied  by  Mr. 
Weston,  who  in  the  summer  of  I66S,  sentorer 
two  ships  with  50  or  60  men^  t*  begin  s  piantatim 
at  Wessagnsset,  since  called  Weynootb,  They 
were  sickly  when  they  arrived,  and  reodred  ne* 
cessaries  and  refreshment  from  their  neighboois  it 
New  Plymouth.  They  were  a  dissotote  crew,  kmi 
brought  themselves  to  poverty,  then  robbed  dw 
Indians,  and  offered  other  abases  to  them.  Tlie 
iiKHana  made  their  complaints  to  the  colooy  of 
New  Plymouth;  but  the  abuses  eontioning,  the 
next  year  they  laid  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  all 
Weston's  company.  It  was  the  plantatios  which 
gave  occaaioA  to  the  author  of  Hudibras  to  nab 
merry  widi  New  Engtaiid  in  general,  (or  km^ 
m  bed-rid  weaver,  instead  of  a  usefal  coUn.  The 
above  plot  was  discoarered  to  the  New  Pljrmoith 
people,  who  sent  some  of  their  men  and  preventeil 
the  execution  of  it^  by  the  aurprisal  of  those  who 
were  to  be  the  principal  actors.  Mr.  Wesloa 
coming  over  to  visit  his  plantation,  was  caatiiray 
in  Ipswich  bay,  and  stripped  by  the  Isdlaosa 
every  thing  but  his  shirt.  Being  thus  leodered 
incapable  of  affording  any  rdief  to  his  ooion/,  i 
came  to  as  end,  after  one  yearns  continitiHie. 

Gaplain  Robert  Gorges  obtained  a  patent  fim 
the  council  of  Plymouth ,  dated  December  IS,  18S, 
10  miles  in  breadth,  and  30  miles  mto  tbe  hod,  os 
the  n.  e.  side  of  Massachusetts  bay.    This  wai 
loose  and  uncertain,  and  no  use  ever  made  of  it 
He  was  son  to  Sir  Ferdinando,  and  employed  by 
the  council,  in  1683,  as    lieutenant-genml,  to 
restrain  interlopers  and  regulate  all  affaiis.  He 
made  some  attempts  to  revive  Weston'i  phnte- 
tion,  but  returned  home  the  same  year,  wiibooi 
success.    Francis  West  came  the  same  jesr » 
vice-admiral,  but  made  no  stay.    The  £arl  of 
Warwick   had  a  patent  for  Massachusetts  bay 
about  the  same   time,  but  the  bounds  aie  vd 
known. 

In  16S4,  Lyford,  the  minister  of  New  Pjj- 
mouth,  and  one  John  Oldham,  stirred  up  s  fAclioo 
there,  and  were  banished  that  colony.  Tbej  be- 
gan a  settlement  at  Nantasket.  The  same  jeVj 
some  persons  belonging  to  Doi;cbes4er  in  En^hou) 
sent  over  fishermen,  and  made  necessary  provisieo 
for  a  fishery  at  cape  Ann ;  and  Roger  Conant, 
(several  of  whose  descendants  are  remaining, 
some  of  distinction,  in  the  colony  of  ConoectM 
who  with  John  Oldham  bad  left  Plymouth,  m 
removed  with  the  rest  to  Naota^ket^  was  appoiot^dj 
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[their  OTeraeer*  A  grant  was  made  br  one  of  the 
Gorges,  it  is  not  said  vrhich,  to  Oidham  and 
others  of  part  of  Massaohuseits  bay,  which  occa* 
sioned  some  dispute  between  them  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts i(rantee8* 

In  16S5,  one  Captain  Wolbston,  with  about 
SO  persons,  began  a  plantation  near  Weston's. 
They  gare  it  the  name  of  Mount  Wollaston.  It 
was  known  by  that  name  some  years  after,  but  at 
length  the  name  was  lost  in  that  of  Braintree,  of 
which  town  it  is*  a  paft.  No  mention  is  made  of 
a  patent  to  Wollaston.  One  Morton,  of  Furnirars 
inn,  was  of  this  company.  He  was  not  left  in 
command,  but  contrived  to  make  himself  chief, 
changed  the  name  of  Mount  Wollaston  to  Merry 
Mount,  set  all  the  servants  free,  erected  a  May- 
pole, and  lived  a  life  of  di^ipation,  until  all  the 
stock,  intended  for  trade,  was  consumed.  He 
was  charged  with  furnishing  the  Indians  with  guns 
and  ammunitkni,  and  teaching  them  the  use  of 
them.  At  length  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
the  phnters  in  all  parts,  that  at  their  genemi  de- 
sire, the  people  of  New  Plymouth  seim  him  by 
an  armed  force,  and  confined  him  until  thev  had 
an  opportunity  of  sending  bim  to  England.  In 
the  tall  of  1626,  Roger  Q>nant  and  some,  if  not 
all,  of  his  company  removed  from  cape  Ann  to  a 
neck  of  bnd  upon  Naumkeak  river.  We  find 
mention  made  of  planters  at  Winsimet  about  the 
same  time,  who  probably  removed  there  from 
some  of  the  other  plantations.  This  is  all  the  ac- 
count we  haive  of  any  settlements,  or  attempts  for 
settlements,  in  the  Massachusetts  bay,  until  the 
year  16S7.  Mr.  White,  the  minister  of  Dorches- 
ter, had  encouraged  Conant  and  bis  totnpany  to 
remain  in  New  England,  and  promised  them  men, 
provisions,  &c. 

In  16S7,  March  19,  the  council  of  Plymouth 
sold  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  Sir  John  Young, 
Thomas  Southcoat,  John  Humphry,  John  Endi- 
cot,  and  Simon  Whetcomh,  who  lived  about 
Dorchester  in  England,  their  heirs  and  associates, 
all  that  part  of  New  England,  three  miles  to  the 
5.  of  Charles  river,  and  three  miles  to  the  if.  of 
Merrimack  river,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  8.  sea. 
All  the  lesser  grants  which  have  been  mentioned 
within  those  Umits  (the  settlement  of  the  country 
being  entirely  neglected  by  the  grantees)  were, 
without  doubt,  looked  upon  to  be  forfeited  or  void. 
The  conditions  or  tenor  of  none  of  them  appear  at 
this  day.  It  is  very  likely  the  three  persons  first 
named  in  this  grant,  had  nothing  more  in  view 
by  the  purchase  than  a  settlement  for  trade  with 
the  natives,  or  for  fishery,  or  other  advantageous 
purposes.    As  soon  as  the  colony  for  religion  was 
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projected,  we  hear  no  more  of  them.  The  other 
three  remained.  Mr.  White  managed  a  treaty 
between  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Matthew  Cradock, 
and  John  Venn,  Esqnires,  and  divers  others  in 
and  about  London,  and  the  original  patentees. 
A  purchase  was  made,  and  the  same  summer  Mr. 
Endicot,  (whose  instructions  were  dated  London, 
May  SO,  16S8),  one  of  the  original  patentees,  was 
sent  over  to  Naumkeak  with  planters  and  servants, 
and  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony  committed  to  his 
care.  The  patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth 
gave  a  good  right  to  the  soil,  but  no  powers  of 

fivemmenl.      A   royal  charter    was   necessary, 
his  passed  the  seals  March  4,  16S8.     Matthew 
Cradock  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  and 
Thomas  Gofie  deputy  governor;     Two  days  be- 
fore, March  9d,  some  aflairs  of  the  colony  re- 
qniring  it,  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany, at  which  both  governor  and  deputy  are 
named  as  such.     The  day  for  the  annual  election 
of  officers  by  charter,  being  the  last  Wednesday 
in  Easter  term;  on  the  13th  of  May  1638,  Mr. 
Cradock  was  chosen  governor  by  the  company, 
and  Mr.  Gofie  deputy  governor,  and  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,    Isaac    Jranson,    Samuel   Aldersey^ 
John  Venn,  John  Humfrey,  Simon  Whetcomb, 
Increase    Nowell,    Richard    Perry,    Nathaniel 
Wright,  Samuel  Vassal,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Tho- 
mas Adams,    Thomas  Hutchms,    George  Fox- 
eroft,  William  Vassal,  William  Pincheon^  John 
Pocock,   and    Christopher   Coulson,    assistants. 
William  Burffis  was  chosen  secretary  in  the  room 
of  John  Wasbburne.    At  this  court  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  evejpy  one  of  the  company,  who  had 
sub«cribe^K£Ofr  should  have  SOO  acres  of  land 
assigned,  and  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
sum  as  the  first  dividend.    The  names  of  all  the  ad- 
venturers and  the  sums  subscribed  were  sent  over 
to  Mr.  Endicot,  who  was  appointed  their  governor 
in    the   plantation.     A    second   embarkation   of 
planters  and  servants  had  been  determined  at  a 
meeting,  April  SO,  to  be  made  with  all  speed. 
Pour  ministers  were  provided:    three  of  them, 
Francis  Higginson,  Samuel  Skelton,  and  Francis 
Bright,  were  readily  accepted  by  the  company, 
and  had  all  due  encouragement  promised  ttiem  ; 
the  fourth,   Ralph  Smith,  was  required  to  give 
under  his  hand,  that  he  would  not  exercise  his 
ministry  within  the  limits  of  the  patent,  without 
the  express  leave  of  the  governor  upon  the  spot. 
Five  ships  were  provided  for  this  embarkation. 
Mr.  Higginson  says  in  hisiournal,  that  he  sailed 
irom  the  isle  of  Wight  tne  flth  of  May,  and 
arrived  at  cape  Ann  the  27th  of  June,  and  at 
Naumkeag  the  29th.    They  found  at  Naumkeag] 
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[about  100  planters,  eigh^  houses,  besides  a  fair 
boose  built  for  Mr.  Endicot.  The  old  and  new 
planters  together  were  about  300,  of  which  100 
removed  to  Charlestown,  where  there  was  a  house 
built ;  the  rest  remained  at  Salem.  Mr.  Endicot 
had  corresponded  with  the  settlers  at  Plymouth, 
who  satisfied  him  that  they  were  right  in  their 
judgments  of  the  outward  form  of  worship,  being 
much  like  to  that  of  the  reformed  churches  in 
France,  &c.  On  the  SOth  of  July,  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  and  Mr.  Skelton,  after  fasting  and  prater, 
were  first  elected  by  the  company  for  their  mmis- 
ters,  the  first,  teacher,  the  other,  pastor ;  each  of 
them,  together  with  three  or  four  grave  members, 
laying  Aeir  hands  on  the  other,  with  solemn 
prayer.  Nothing  is  said  of  any  church  being  then 
formed ;  but  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  day  ap* 

Jointed  for  the  choice  and  ordination  of  elders  and 
eacons,  SO  persons  entered  into  a  covenant  in  writ* 
ing,  which  is  said  to  be  the  banning  of  the  church, 
and  that  the  ministers  were  ordained  or  instituted 
anew.  The  repetition  of  this  form  they  probably 
thought  necessary,  because  the  people  were  not  in 
a  church  state  before.  It  is  diflicult  to  assign  any 
other  reason.  Messengers  or  delegates,  from  the 
church  of  Plymouth,  were  expected  to  join  with 
them,  but  contrary  winds  hindered  them  in  their 
passage,  so  that  they  did  not  arrive  until  the  after- 
noon, but  time  enough  to  give  the  risht  hand  of 
fellowship.  Two  of  the  company,  John  Brown, 
and  Samuel  Brown,  one  a  lawyer,  the  other  a  mer- 
chant, both  men  of  good  estates,  and  of  the  first 
patentees  and  of  the  council,  were  dissatisfied. 
They  did  not  like  that  the  common  prayer  and 
service  of  the  church  of  England  should  be  wholly 
laid  aside,  and  therefore  drew  off,  with  as  many  as 
were  of  their  sentiments,  from  the  rest,  and  set  up 
a  separate  society.  This  offended  the  governor, 
who  caused  the  two  members  of  his  council  to  be 
brought  before  him  ;  and  judging  that  this  prac- 
tice, together  with  some  speeches  they  had  ut- 
tered, tended  to  sedition,  ne  sent  them  back  to 
England.  The  heads  of  the  party  being  removed, 
the  opposition  ceased. 

Whilst  these  things  were  doing  in  the  colony, 
the  company  in  England  were  projecting  a  miich 
larger  embarkation,  and  the  transfer  of  the  corpo- 
ration itself  from  Old  England  to  New.  Several 
firentlemen  of  figure  and  estate,  Isaac  Johnson, 
^ohn  Winthrop,  Thomas  Dudley,  and  divers 
others,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  both  in  church  and  state,  pleased 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  liberty  in  both,  to 
be  enjoyed  in  America,  and  proposed  to  the  com- 
pany at  London  to  remove  with  their  families ;  but 


upon  this  condition  only,  thai  the  patent  and 
charter  should  remove  with  them.  This  proponl 
was  first  .communicated  July  the  S8th,  IG^.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  it,  and  to 
advise  with  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  to 
make  report.  The  adventurers  had  been  at  greit 
expence,  without  any  returns  made  to  them,  and 
had  no  rational  prospect  of  any  profit  from  the 
plantations  in  the  way  they  were  in.  The  princi- 
pal objection  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  doubt 
whether  such  a  transfer  was  leral.  The  report  of 
the  conotmittee  is  not  recorded.  Mr.  Wnite,  i 
counseller  at  law,  was  one  of  the  company,  and 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  his  opinion ;  and,  on  the 
S9th  of  August,  it  was  determiiwd,  by  the  geaeni 
consent  of  the  company,  ^*  that  the  govemmat 
and  patent  should  be  settled  in  New  England."  It 
is  evident  from  the  charter,  thai  the  ori^al  desigi 
of  it  was  to  constitute  a  corporatioa  m  Englaiid, 
like  to  that  of  the  East  India  and  other  great  con- 

Eanies,  with  powers  to  settle  plantations  within  the 
mits  of  the  territory,  under  such  forms  of  covem- 
ment  and  magistracy  as  should  be  fit  and  neoe^ 
sary.  The  first  step,  in  sending  out  Mr.  Endicoti 
appointing  him  a  council,  giving  him  ooDunissios, 
instructions,  &c.  was  agreeable  to  this  ooutruc- 
tion  of  the  charter. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  resolution,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  which  remained  in  %- 
land,  were  to  retain  a  share  in  the  tradii^ stotf 
and  the  profits  of  it,  for  the  term  ofsefenyeui. 
The  management  of  it  was  committed  to  five  per- 
sons, who  were  going  over,  viz.  J.  Winthrop, Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  I.  Johnson,  T.  Dudley,  and 
J.  Revel,  and  to  five  who  were  to  renuui),  M. 
Gradock,  N.  Wright,   T.  Eaton,  T-  Goffe,  and 
J.  Young ;  and,  at  the  ezpirsntion  pf  the  tenn,  the 
stock,  with  the  profits,  was  to  be  divided  to  each 
man,  in  proportion  to  his  adventure.    All  other 
powers  and  privileges  were  to  remain  with  the 
planters  upon  the  spot.     We  have  no  account  o( 
any  dividend  ever  made,  nor  indeed  of  any  trade 
ever  carried  on  for  the  company.     There  was  an- 
other article,  ^'  that  one  half  the  charge  of  forti- 
fications and  support  of  the  ministers  sbonM  be 
paid  out  of  the  joint  stock,*'  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it  in  the  colony. 

The  SOth  of  October,  at  a  general  court  of  fo- 
vernor,  deputy,  and  assistants,  and  the  generalitj, 
a  new  choice  was  made  of  governor,  &c.  consist- 
ing  of  such  persons  as  had  cktermin^  to  go  over 
with  the  patent.     John  Winthrop  was  deded 

£)vernor,    John  Uumfrey  deputy*governor,  Sir 
ichard  Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson,  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, John  Endicot,  Increase  Nowell,  WiliinmVas^] 
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[sail,  WOliam  Pynchon,  Samuel  Sharp,  Edward 
Kossiter,  Thomas  Sbarp^  John  Revell,  Mathew 
Cradock,  Thomas  Goffe,  Samuel  Aldersey,  John 
Venii)  Nathaniel  Wright,  Tbeophilus  Eaton,  and 
Thomas  Adams,  assistants.    TJbey  did  not  all  go 
over.     From  time  to  time,  until  the  general  em« 
barkation,  as  any  one  declined,  some  other  person 
was  chosen  in  his  stead.     First,  Roger  Ludlow 
\yas  chosen,  instead  of  Samuel  Sharp.     Whikt 
they  were  at  Southampton,  (March  18,  1630),  Sir 
Bryan  Jansen,  William  Coddington,  and  Simon 
Bradstrect,  were  chosen  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Wright, 
Eaton,  and  Goffe,  and  yet  Sir  Bryan  never  came 
to  New  England.    Even  after  they  had  embarked, 
at  a  court  on  board  the  Arabella,  Mr.  Dudlev  was 
chosen  deputy-governor,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  rlum- 
frey  who  staid  behind.    It  is  not  matter  of  wonder 
that  they  discovered  so  great  want  of  resolution : 
It  is  strange  that  so  many  persevered.     It  shews 
some  little  fortitude,  in  a  man  in  health  and  vigour^ 
who  goes  through  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage, 
and  spends  even  a  few  months  in  a  wilderness, 
among  savages,  and  in  a  climate  more  severe  than 
he  bad  ever  experienced.     What  must .  we  think| 
then,  of  persons  of  rank  and  good  circum9tances 
in  life,  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  all  the  conveni- 
encies  and  delights  of  England,  their  native  coun- 
try, and  exposing  themselves,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dreo,^to  inevitable  hardships  and  sufierings,  in  a 
long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  to  land  upon  a 
most  inhospitable  shore,  destitute  of  any  kmd  of 
building  to  secure  them  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  of  most  sorts  of  food  to  which 
they  had  been  always  used  at  their  former  home  ? 
The  sickness  and  mortality  which  prevailed  the 
first  winter,  they  did  not  foresee.     It  is  an  obser- 
vation, since  made,  that  most  parts  of  America 
have  proved  unhealthy  (except  where  the  country 
is  cleared)  until  persons  have  had  a  seasoning  in  it. 

Eleven  ships,  which  sailed  from  different  ports 
in  England,  arrived  in  New  England  before  the 
end  of  July.  Six  more  arrived  before  the  end  of 
the  year ;  they  brought  above  1500  passengers. 
The  Arabella,  on  board  which  was  the  governor 
and  several  of  the  assistants,  left  Yarmouth  be- 
tween the  7th  and  lOtli  of  April.  On  the  7th  the 
governor,  and  divers  others  on  board,  signed  a 
pap^r  directed  to  their  brethren  of  the  church  of 
England,  to  remove  suspicions  or  misconstructions, 
ana  to  ask  their  prayers.  This  paper  has  occa- 
sioned a  dispute,  whether  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Massachusetts  were  of  the  church  of  England  or 
not.  However  problematical  it  may  be,  wnat  they 
were  while  they  remained  in  England,  tbev  left  no 
room  for  doubt  after  they  amved  in  Amiericaf 


The  Arabella  arrived  at  Salem  the  12th  of  J  une.' 
The  common  people  immediately  went  ashore,  and 
regaled  themselves  with  strawberries,  which  are 
very  fine  in  America,  and  were  then  in  perfection. 
This  might  give  them  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
produce  of  the  country,  but  the  gentlemen  met 
with  enough  to  fill  them  with  concern.     The  first 
news  they  had,  was  of  a  general  conspirat^y,  a  few 
months  before,  of  all  the  Indians  as  far  as  Nara- 
ganset,  to  extirpate  the  English.     Eighty  persons, 
out  of  about  300,  had  died  in  the  colony  the  winter 
before,  and  many  of  those  that  remained  were  in 
a  weak  sickly  condition.     There  was  not   corn 
enough  to  have  lasted  above  a  fortnight,  and  all 
other  provisions  were  very  scant.     They  were 
obliged  to  give  all  the  servants  they  had  sent  over^ 
to  the  number  of  180,  their  liberty,  that  they  might 
shift  for  themselves,  although  they  had  cost  from 
16/.  to  2Qi.  a  head.    They  had  not  above  three 
or  four  months  to  look  out  proper  places  for  settle- 
ments, and  to  provide  shelter  against  the  severity 
pf  the  winter.     With  this  prospect  of  difficulties, 
great  enough  for  them  to  encounter,  sickness  began 
among  them.    Being  destitute  of  necessary  accom- 
modations, they  dropped  away  one  after  another ; 
andy  among  others,  the  lady  Arabella,  who,  to  use 
Mr.  Hubbard's  words,  ^'  came  from  a  paradise  of 
plenty  and  pleasure,  in  the  family  of  a  noble  earl, 
into  a  wilderness  of  wants,  and  who  although  cele« 
brated  for  her  many  virtues,  yet  was  not  able  to 
encounter  the  adversity  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, and)  in  about  a  month  after  her  arrival, 
ended  her  days  at  Salem,  where  she  first  landed." 
Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband,  highly  esteemed  for 
his  piety  and  wisdom,  overcome  with  grief,  sur- 
vived her  a  short  time  only,  and  died  at  Boston 
the  SOth  September,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  colony. 
Mr.  Rossitcr,  another  of  the  assistants,  died  soon 
after.    Before  December  they  had  lost  200  of  their 
number,  including  a  few  who  died  upon  their  pas- 
sage. 

The  governor  and  some  of  the  principal  persons 
left  Salem  thekl7th  of  June,  and  travelled  tnrough 
the  woods  to  Charlestown,  about  20  miles,  to  look 
out  for  a  convenient  place  for  their  chief  town, 
which  they  had  determined  should  be  in  some  part 
of  the  bay  or  harbour  between  Nantaskel  and 
Cambridge.  At  first,  they  pitched  upon  the  n. 
side  of  Charles  river,  or  rather  n.  w.  bv  the  major 
voice ;  but  a  number  of  the  principal  gentlemen 
having  fixed  theur  cottages  (shelters  intended  for 
one  winter  only)  upon  ^he  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  the  governor  and  most  of  the  assistants  re- 
moved to  them  in  November.  They  were,  how« 
ever^.undetermin^  where  to  build  in  the  spring.] 
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^A  forti6ed  town,  at  least  palisadoed,  was  thought 
necessary  to  defend  them  against  the  natives,  and 
they  could  not  agree  upon  the  roost  convenient 
place  for  that  purpose. 

.  They  found,  when  they  arrived,  a  few  fiuBilies 
scattered  about  in  several-parts  of  the  bay.  Mr. 
Maverick,  who  will  often  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  lived  upon  Noddle's  island,  a  grant 
or  confirmation  of  which  he  afterwards  obtained 
from  the  court.  He  had  built  a  small  fort,  and 
bad  four  cannon  mounted  there.  At  a  point  upon 
Shawmut  or  Trimontaine,  since  Boston,  lived  Mr. 
Blaxton,  who  had  left  England,  being  dissatisfied 
there,  and  not  a  thorough  conformist ;  but  he  was 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  nonconformity  of  the  new« 
comers.  He  told  them,  be  came  from  England 
because. he  did  not  like  the  lords  bishops,  but  he 
could  not  join  with  them  because  he  did  not  like 
the  lords  brethren.  He  claimed  the  whole  pen- 
insula upon  which  Boston  is  built,  because  he  was 
the  first  that  slept  upon  it.  He  had  a  grant  of  a 
very  handsome  lot  there  at  the  20.  part  of  the  town, 
but  he  chose  to  quit  all,  and  removed  to  the  «.  at  or 
near  what  is  since  called  Providence,  where  he 
lived  to  old  age.  There  were  also  several  families 
at  Matfeipan,  since  called  Dorchester,  or  rather 
Dorchester  Neck  r  here  Mr.  Ludlow  and  Mr.  Ros* 
siter  pitched  their  abodes,  with  two  ministers,  Mr. 
Warham  and  Mr.  Maverick.  On  the  n.  of  Charles 
river  (Gharlestown)  were  the  remains  of  those  who 
had  moved  the  last  year  from  Salem;  here  Mr. 
Nowell  and  some  of  his  friends  made  their  pitch, 
but  considered  themselves  and  Boston,  at  first,  as 
but  one  settlement  and  one  church,  with  Mr. Wil- 
son for  their  minister.  When  he  vfeni  to  Eoeland 
in  the  spring,  Gharlestown  became  a  distinct  church 
and  town,  and  took  Mr.  James  for  their  minister. 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  chose  a  place  some  miles 
up  Charles  river,  which  has  taken  the  name  of 
Watertown;  his  company  took  Mr.  Phillips  for 
their  minister.  Mr.  Pynchon  was  at  the  head  of 
another  company,  who  settled  between  i)orchester 
and  Boston.  Their  town  took  the  name  of  Rox- 
bury.  They  bad  Mr.  Elliot  for  their  minister* 
Medford  and  Mistick  were  then  distinct  places, 
though  not  so  at  present.  At  Medford^  which  we 
take  to  have  been  a  small  village  at  the  lower  part 
of  Mistick  river,  now  called  Neck-*of-Land,  wnere 
a  creek  also  ran  into  Charles  river,  it  was  intended 
a  settlement  should  be  made  for  Mr.  Cradock  and 
the  people  be  was  sending  and  had  sent  over. 
Here,  by  his  agents,  he  built  several  vessels  of 
burden.  At  these  several  places,  together  with 
Saiem^  the  whole  company  were  settled  for  the 
first  winter.    They  hod  little  time  enough  to  pro* 


vide  their  huts.  As  soon  as  Dteember  came,  their 
out-door  work  was  over.  On  the  Gth  of  Decern^ 
ber)  the  governor  and  assistants  met,  and  agreed  to 
fortify  the  neck  between  Boston  and  Roxbury,  and 
orders  were  given  for  prepnring  the  materials ;  bat 
at  another  meeting,  on  the  SIst,  they  laid  that  de- 
sign aside,  and  agreed-  on  a  place,  (first  called 
Newtown,  since  Cambridge),  about  three  miles 
above  Gharlestown,  and  most  of  them  engaged  to 
build  houses  *there  the  next  year.  The  weather 
held  tolerable  until  the  94(h  of  December,  bat  the 
cold  then  came  on  with  violence.  Such  a  Christ- 
mas eve  they  had  never  seen  before.  From  that 
time  to  the  10th  of  February,  their  chief  care  was 
to  keep  themselves  warm,  and  as  comfortable  in 
other  respects  as  their  scant  provisions  would  prr« 
mit.  The  poorer  sort  were  much  exposed,  lying 
in  tents  and  miserable  hovels,  and  many  died  m 
the  scurvy  and  other  distempers.  They  were  so 
short  of  provkions,  that  many  were  obliged  to  lire 
upon  clams,  mussels,  and  other  shell*fisb,  with 
ground*nuts  and  acorns  instead  of  bresKl.  One, 
coming  to  the  governor's  house  to  complain  of  fais 
suflTerings,  was  prevented,  being  informed  that, 
even  there,  the  last  batch  was  in  the  oven.  Some 
instances  are  mentioned  of  great  calmness  and  re- 
signation in  this  distress.  A  good  man,  who  bad 
asked  his  neighbour  to  a  dish  of  clams,  after  dinner 
fetumed  thanks  to  God  who  had  given  them  to 
suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  tieasuie 
bid  in  the  sands.  They  had  appointed  the  22d  of 
February  for  a  fast,  but  on  the  5th,  to  their  great 
joy,  the  ship  Lyon,  Captain  Pierce,  one  of  the  lait 
year's  fleet,  returned  laden  with  provisions  irom 
£ng1^nd,  which  were  distribnted  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people.  They  turned  tbdr  fast 
into  a  thanksgiving. 

In  the  spring  of  1631,  they  pursued  their  design 
of  a  fortified  town  at  Newtown.  The  governor 
set  up  the  frame  of  a  house  ;  the  deputy  governor 
finished  his  house  and  removed  his  family.  About 
this  time,  Chicketawbut,  the  chief  of  the  Indians 
near  Boston,  came  to  visit  the  governor,  and  made 
high  professions  of  friendship.  The  apprehensicmt 
of  danger  lessened  by  degrees,  the  oesign  of  a 
fortified  town  wentoiF  in  the  same  proportion,  until 
it  was  wholly  laid  aside.  The  governor  took  down 
bis  frame  and  carried  it  to  Boston.  Mr.  Dudley 
the  deputy  was  ofl^ended,  and  persisted  for  some 
time  in  his  first  determination  of  residing  at  New- 
town, but  at  length  removed  to  Roxbury. 

This  scheme  of  a  fortified  town  was  well  enough 
while  they  were  uncertain  what  the  temper  of  the 
natives  would  be.  Their  design  was  to  make 
improvements,  and  to  extend  their  settfements  in] 
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[the  several  parts  of  the  country.  Unless  tbey  wc^ 
upon  sucb  terms  with  the  Indians,  that  they  could 
do  this  with  safety,  the  colony  could  not  long 
subsist.  If  they  were  upon  such  terms,  fortified 
towns^were  unnecessary. 

The  high  price  of  provisions  this  year  in  Eng* 
land  impoverished  the  colony.  Every  bushel  of 
wheat  meal  cost,  including  the  freight,  149.  ster- 
ling; every  bushel  of  peas  IO5. ;  and  Indian  corn, 
imported  from  Virginia,  sold  at  10^.  Some  were 
discouraged  ,and  returned  to  England,  viz.  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  Thomas  Sharpe,  &c.  and 
never  came  back ;  but  others,  in  hopes  of  bM/tt 
times,  went  over  to  fetch  their  Amilies^and  return- 
ed with  them,  viz.  Mr.  Wilson,  Coddington,  &c. 
They  went  in  the  Lyon,  which  brought  their 
Bupply.  in  the  same  ship.  Sir  Christopher 
Gardiner  was  sent  home  under  confinement.  He 
was  a  knight  of  the  sepulchre,  but  concealed  bis 
true  character,  and  came   over  last  year  under 

}>retence  of  separating  himself  from  the  world,  and 
iving  a  life  of  retirement  and  devotion.  He  offered 
to  join  to  several  of  the  churches,  but  he  was 
suspected  to  be  an  immoml  man,  and  not  received. 
He  had  a  comely  young  woman,  who  travelled 
with  him.  He  called  her  his  cousin.  For  some 
naiscarriages  in  the  Massachusetts,  be  fied  to  the 
Indians.  They  carried  him  to  Plymouth,  having 
first  used  him  pretty  roughly.  From  thence  he  was 
aent  to  Boston.  He  joined  afterwards  with  Gorges, 
Mason,  and  others,  in  complaints  against  the 
colony. 

Mr.  Wilson  left  the  church  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
river  without  a  minister.  At  his  parting  ha 
recommended  them  to  the  care  of  the  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  other  godly  and  able  Chris- 
tians, to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  by  prophesying  until  his  return. 

So  much  of  their  attention  wa«  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  for  their  support,  that  little 
business  was  done  by  the  assistants  or  by  the 
general  court*  The  removal  of  the  charter  made 
many  new  regulations  necessary,  which  were  settled 
by  degrees.  The  first  court  of  assistants  was  at 
Charlestown,  August  23d,  about  two  months  after 
their  arrival.  A  beadle,  a  corporation  officer, 
was  appointed.  It  was  then  entered,  that  the 
goyemor  and  deputy  for  the  time  being  should  be 
justices  of  the  peace ;  four  of  the  then  assistants 
were  also  appointed  justices.  All  justices  whatso- 
ever were  to  have  the  same  power,  for  reformation 
of  abases  and  punishing  offenders,  which  justices 
bave  in  England,  but  no  corporal  punishment  to  be 
inflicted,  except  by  an  assistant.  In  high  offences, 
ibe  governcw  and  as^^slaiits  si^  as  acouit,  as  well  as  ia 


civil  matters.    There  was  a  trial  by  a  jury  this  year 
for  murder,  and  the  person  charged  was  acquitted. 
The  first  general  court  was  held  the  19th  Of  October, 
not  by  a  representative,  but  by  every  one  that 
was  free  of  the  corporation,  in  person.    None  had 
been  admitted  freemen  since  tney  left  England. 
The  governor  and  assistants  had  a  great  influence 
over  the  court.     It  was  ordered  that  for  the  future, 
the  freemen  should  choose  the  assistants,  and  the 
assistants,  from  among  themselves,  choose  1  he  gover- 
nor and  deputy  governor.     The  court  of  assistants 
were  to  have  the  power  of  making  laws  and  ap- 
pointing oflicers.      This  was  a  departure  from 
their  charter.      One  hundred  and  nine  freemen 
were  admitted  at  this  court.  Maverick,  Blackstone, 
and  many  more  who  were  not  of  any  of  the  churches, 
were  of  this  number.     This  was  all  that  was  trans- 
acted, that  was  any  thing  material,  the  first  year. 
The  next  general  court  was  the  court  of  election 
for  1631.     The  scale  was  now  turned,  and  thb 
freemen  resolved  to  choose  both  governor,  deputy, 
and  assistants,  notwithstanding  the  former  vote, 
and  made  an  order,  that,  for  the  time  to  come, 
flone  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body 
politic  but  such  as  were  church  members. 

This  was  a  most  extraordinary  order  or  law,  and 
jret  it  continued  in  force  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  government,  it  being  repealed  in  appear- 
ance  only,  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.  Had  they  been  deprived  of  their  civil  privi- 
leges in  England  by  an  act  of  parliament,  unless 
they  would  join  in  communion  with  the  churched 
there,  it  might  very  well  have  been  the  first  in  the 
roll  of  grievances.  But  such  were  the  requisites 
to  qualify  for  church  membership  here,  that  the 
grievance  was  abundantly  greater. 
•  The  scarcity  of  the  former  year  excited  the  inha- 
bitants to  mak^  the  greater  improvements,  by  tillage^ 
as  soon  as  the  spring  advanced,  and  it  pleased  God 
to  give  them  such  favourable  seasons,  tnat  they  had 
a  very  plentiful  harvest;  and  Indian  corn,  which 
could  not  be  purchased  with  money  the  year  before, 
at  the  end  of  this  year  was  made  a  tender  in 
dischaige  of  all  debts,  except  money  or  beaver  had 
been  specially  agreed  for.  Cattle  were  extremely 
dear,  a  great  part  of  what  had  been  shipped  from 
England  htmg  dead,  and  a  milk  cow  was  valued 
atS5/.  to  90/.  sterling. 

The  same  governor  and  deputy  governor,  and 
such  of  the  assistants  of  1690  as  were  living  and  in 
the  colony,  were  re-elected  fortheyear  1631.  They 
continued  to  make  the  same  choice  for  1632,  with 
the  addition  of  Mr.  John  Humfrey,  who  had  been 
deputy  governor  in  England,  but  was  prevented 
coming  the  first  year,  and  John  Winthrop,jun.] 
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[the  governor's  eldest  son,  ^ho,  with  his  wife, 
mother,  and  some  others  of  the  family,  arrived  in 
October  the  year  before.  They  were  frequently 
alarmed  this  year  by  the  Indians,  which  put  them 
into  confusion ;  happy  for  them,  that  in  this  their 
feeble  infant  state  they  were  only  ahtrmed.  A 
company  of  e.  Indians,  called  l^rretines,  about 
100  in  number,  assaulted  the  wigwams  of  the 
sagamore  of  Agawam.  They  came  by  water  in 
30  canoes,  slew  seven  Indians,  and  wounded  two 
sagamofes  who  lived  near  Boston,  and  carried 
away  captives  one  of  their  wives  with  divers  other 
Indians.  The  governor  likewise  received  advice 
from  the  governor  of  Plymouth  of  a  broil  between 
some  English  of  that  colony  and  some  of  the 
Naraganset  Indians,  who  set  upon  the  English 
house  at  Sowam ;  also  of  motions  made  by  the 
Pequods,  which  caused  the  Dutch  governor  of 
Manhadoes  to  give  notice  to  the  English  to  be 
upon  their  guard.  A  shallop  belonging  to  Dor- 
chester having  been  missing  all  the  winter,  it 
appeared  thi^  summer,  that  the  crew,  consisting  of 
five  men,  had  been  secretly  murdered  by  the 
e,  Indians.  However,  the  saramores  near  Bos- 
ton made  professions  of  friendship ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  August  this  year,  Miantinomo,  one  of  the 
great  sachems  of  the  Naragansets,  the  most  nume- 
rous of  all  the  Indians  between  Boston  and  Hud- 
son's river,  came  down  to  Boston,  whether  out  of 
fear  or  love  they  could  not  tell,  to  enter  into  a 
league  of  friendship  with  the  colony.  He  and 
his  followers  were  mvited  to  attend  the  public 
worship,  but  three  of  them  withdrew  in  sermon 
time,  and  to  satify  their  hunger,  broke  into  an 
English  house  to  gd  victuals.  The  sagamore, 
who  was  a  very  high-spirited  fellow,  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  order  them  any  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  but  he  was  so  ashamed  of  his  attendants, 
that  he  ordered  them  out  of  town,  and  followed 
them  himself  soon  after. 

The  French  also  occasioned  some  uneasy  appre- 
hensions. «  They  had  been  driven  from  Accady 
by  Sir  Samuel  Argall  in  1613.  The  people  of 
New  Plymouth  had  set  up  a  trading  house  at 
Penobscot  about  the  year  1637.  Intelligence 
was  brought  this  year  to  the  Massachusets,  that 
in  1630  or  1631  Sir  William  Alexander  had  sold 
the  country  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  French,  and  that 
the  fort,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  stores,  was 
delivered  to  them ;  that  Cardinal  Richlieu  had 
ordered  some  companies  there,  and  that  more  were 
expected  the  next  year  with  priests,  Jesuits,  &c. 
This  news  alarmed  the  governor  and  council,  and 
put  them  upon  consultations  for  their  defence. 
They  determined  to  finish  a  fort  which  was  begua 


at  Boston,  io  build  another  at  Nantasket,andio 
hasten  the  settlement  of  Agawam,  (Ipswicb),  it 
being  one  of  the  best  places  both  for  pasture  and 
tillage,  lest  an  enemy  should  take  possession  aod 
prevent  them.  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  governor's  m^ 
was  accordingly  sent  to  begin  a  plantation  there. 

It  appears  that  their  apprehensions  of  the  Freoch 
designs,  to  take  possession  of  some  part  or  other  of 
the  coast,  were  not  ill  founded;  for  they  sent  a 
ship  this  year  to  Penobscot,  as  a  pelade  to  vhat 
was  to  come  after.  Governor  Bre4ronl  of  Plj« 
mouth  gives  this  account  of  it.  <'  This  vear  the 
house  at  Penobscot  is  robbed  by  the  French  in  this 
manner :  while  the  master  of  the  house,  and  part  of 
the  company  with  him,  is  come  with  one  vessel  to 
the  westward  io  fetch  a  supply  of  goods  broocht 
over  for  us,  a  small  French  yessel,  Saving,  a  £lihe 
Scot  aboard,  goes  into  the  harbour,  pretends  the; 
are  newly  come  from  sea,  knows  not  where  thej 
are,  that  the  vessel  is  very  leaky,  and  desires  tbcj 
may  haul  her  ashore,  and  stop  her  leaks,  maki^ 
many  French  compliments  ana  congto :  and  see- 
ing but  three  or  four  simple  men  who  areservaob, 
and  by  the  Scotchman  understanding  the  master 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  are  gone  irom  hone, 
fall  to  commending  the  guns  and  muskets  which 
lie  on  the  racks,  by  the  wall-side,  take  them  dowi 
to  look  on  them,  asking  if  they  were  charged,  ajid 
when  possessed  of  them,  one  presents  a  loaded 

Eiece  against  the  servants,  another  a  pistol;  ibey 
id  them  not  to  stir  but  deliver  the  goods,  and 
made  them  help  in  carrying  them  allabMTd,\olho 
value  of  400  or  500  pounds  sterling,  prime  cost, 
300  weight  of  beaver,  the  rest  in  trading  gbods,  as 
coats,  rugs,  blankets,  &c.  then  set  the  servants  at 
liberty,  and  go  away  with  this  taunting  message, 
"  Tell  your  master  when  he  returns,  that  some  of 
the  isle  of  Rh^  gentlemen  have  been  here." 

It  appears  that  the  Massachusetts  people  took 
possession  of  the  country  at  a  very  critioil  time. 
Richlieu,  in  all  probability,  would  have  planted 
his  colony  nearer  the  sun,  if  he  could  have  found 
any  place  vacant.  De  Monts  and  company  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  coast 
from  cape  Sables  beyond  cape  Cod  in  1604 ;  ifl- 
deed  it  does  not  appear  that  they  then  went  round 
or  to  the  bottom  of  Massachusetts  bay.  Had  they 
once  gained  footing  there,  they  would  have  pre- 
vented the  English.  The  Frenchified  coart  of 
King  Charles  I.  would,  at  the  treaty  of  St  Gcf- 
mains,  have  given  up  any  claim  to  Massachusetts 
bay  as  readily  as  they  did  to  Acadia;  for  the 
French  could  make  out  no  better  title  to  Penobs- 
cot,  and  the  other  parts  of  Acadia,  than  they  could 
to  Massachusetts.    The  little  plantation  at  New] 
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fPlyinouth  would  have  been  no  greater  bar  to  the 
French  in  one  place  than  in  the  other.  The 
'Dntch  the  next  year  would  have  quietly  possessed 
themselves  of  Connecticut  river,  unless  the  French, 
instead  of  the  English,  had  prevented  them. 
Whether  the  people  of  either  nation  would  ^  have 

Csrsevered  is  uncertain.  If  they  had  done  it,  the 
te  contest  for  the  dominion  of  ri.  America  would 
have  been  between  France  and  Holland,  and  the 
commerce  of  England  would  have  borne  a  very 
different  proportion  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
-from  what  it  did. 

The  new  settlers  were  in  perils  also  from  their 
own  countrymen.  Sir  Ferdmando  Gorges,  and 
Captain  Mason,  two  of  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
who  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  their  for* 
tunes  had  expended  large  sums  to  little  purpose 
in  attempts  to  settle  colonies  in  New  England,  be* 
held  the  Massachusetts  with  an  envious  eye.  They 
intended  for  themselves  all  that  part  of  the  colony 
^hich  lies  to  the  e.  of  Naumkeag.  Gardiner  and 
•Morton,  to  revenge  the  affronts  they  had  received, 
joined  with  them  in  a  complaint  to  the  king  in 
•council  against  the  colony.  At  this  time  they 
iailed  of  success,  and  an  order  was  made  in  council, 
19th  of  January  1632,  ^^  declaring  the  fair  ap- 
pearances and  great  hopes  which  there  then  were, 
that  the  country  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  particular 
persons  concerned ;  and  that  the  adventurers  might 
he  assured,  that  if  things  should  be  carried  on  as 
•was  pretended  when  the  patents  were  granted,  and 
according  as  by  the  patent  is  appointed,  his  Ma- 
jesty would  not  only  maintain  the  liberties  and 
privileges  heretofore  granted,  but  supply  any  thing 
further  which  might  tend  to  the  good  government, 
prosperity,  and  comfort  of  the  people  there.*' 

in  f-he  year  1633,  the  people  still  continued  the 
administration  of  government  in  the  same  hands. 
Fresh  supplies  of  inhabitants  had  been  brought 
from  England,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of 
the  two  former  years,  but  there  were  many  who 
were  willing  to  see  the  success  of  the  first  adven- 
turers before  they  embarked  themselves.  The  re- 
ports carried  over  were  very  encouraging,. so  that 
this  year  there  was  a  very  great  addition  made, 
ships  arriving  all  summer,  in  some  months  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  a  month ;  an  exportation  so  great 
and  of  such  sort  of  persons,  that  it  produced  the 
following  order  of  the  king  in  council,  Feb.  Slst, 
J6S3. 

<*  Whereas  the  board  is  given  to  understand  of 
the  frequent  transportation  of  great  numbers  of 
bis  Majesty's  subjects  out  of  this  kingdom,  to  the 
plantation  of  New  England,  among  whom  divers 


persons  known  to  be  ill  affected,  discontented  not 
only  with  civil  but  ecclesiastical  government  here^ 
are  observed  to  resort  thither,  whereby  such  con- 
fusion and  distraction  is  already  grown  there,  espe- 
cially in  point  of  religion,  as,  beside  the  ruin  of 
the  said  plantation,  cannot  but  highly  tend  to  the 
scandal  both  of  church  and  state  here.  And 
whereas  it  was  informed  in  particular,  that  there 
are  at  this  present  divers  snips  in  the  river  of 
Thames  reauy  to  set  sail  thither,  freighted  with 
passengers  and  provisions;  it  is  thought  fit  and 
order^,  that  stay  should  be  forthwith  made  of  the 
said  ships  until  further  order  from  this  board  :  And 
the  several  masters  and  freighters  of  the  same 
should  attend  the  board,  on  Wednesday  next  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  list  of  the  passengers  and  pro- 
yisions  in  ^each  ship :  And  that  Mr.  Cradock,  a 
chief  adventurer  in  that  plantation,  now  present  be- 
fore the  board,  should  be  required  to  cause  the 
letters  patent  for  the  said  plantation  to  be  brought 
to  this  board.*'     (Hubbard,) 

Mr.  Hubbard  says,  that  this  order  was  the  effect 
of  a  new  complaint  preferred  by  Gardiner,  Morton, 
and  others,  of  their  hardships  and  sufferings  from 
the  severity  of  the  government,  and  that  such  of 
the  company  as  were  in  England  were  called  be- 
fore the  committee  of  council,  and  delivered  an 
answer  in  writing,  and  that  upon  reading  thereof, 
it  pleased  God  so  to  work  with  the  Lords  of  the 
council  and  afterwards  with  the  king's  Majesty, 
that  when  the  whole  matter  was  reported  to  him  by 
Sir  Thomas  Jermayne  (one  of  the  council  who  had 
been  present  at  the  three  days  of  hearing,  and 
spake  much  in  commendation  of  the  governor, 
both  to  the  Lords  and  after  to  his  Majesty),  the 
king  said,  he  would  have  such  severely  punished 
as  should  abuse  his  governor  and  the  plantation, 
and  the  defendants  were  dismissed,  witn  a  favour- 
able order  for  their  encouraa;ement ;  being  assured^ 
from  some  of  the  council,  that  his  Majesty  did  not 
intend  to  impose  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England  upon  them,  for  that  it  was  considered,  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  freedom  from  those  things  that 
people  went  over  thither.  It  is  certain,  a  stop  was 
not  put  to  the  emigration.  There  came  over, 
amongst  many  others  in  this  year,  1633,  Mr. 
Haynes  of  the  civil  order,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker, 
and  Mr.  Stone,  three  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
the  religious  order,  Mr.  Cotton  is  supposed  to 
have  been  more  instrumental  in  the  settlement  of 
their  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  polity,  than  any 
other  person.  The  church  of  Boston,  by  advice  of 
the  governor  and  council  and  of  the  elders  in  the 
colony,  received  him  for  their  teacher;  to  which 
office  he  was  ordained  the  17th  of  October.    Mr.] 
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[Thomas  Lererett,  an  ancient  member  of  Mr.  Cot- 
ton*s  church  in  England^  was  at  the  same  time 
ordained  a  ruling  elder.  The  circumstances  and 
order  o(  proceeding,  in  Mr.  Cotton's  ordination, 
were  intended  as  a  precedent,  and  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  New  England  have,  generally 
conformed  thereto  ever  since.  Mr.  Flooker,  and 
Mr.  Stone,  with  their  friends,  settled  at  Newtown 
(Cambridge). 

in  the  year  1634,  they  thought  proper  to  give 
their  governor  some  respite,  Mr.  Dudley  being 
chosen  in  his  stead,  and  Roger  Ludlow  deputy  go- 
vernor. 

Mr.  Haynes,  who  had  lately  come  over,  was 
chosen  to  the  place  of  assistant.  The  governor 
and  assistants  Jtept  the  powers  of  government, 
both  legislative  aud  executive,  very  much  in  their 
hands  the  three  6rst  years.  The  people  b^an  to 
grow  uneasy,  and  the  number  of  freemen  being 
greatly  multiplied,  an  alteration  of  the  constitution 
seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon  or  fallen  into  by  a 

feneral  consent  of  the  towns ;  for  at  a  general  court 
IT  elections  in  1634,  S4  of  the  principal  inhabit 
tants  appeared  as  the  representatives  of  the  body  of 
freemen,  and  before  they  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  magistrates,  the  people  asserted  their  right  to  a 

Eeat^  share  in  the  government  than  had  hitherto 
en  allowed  them,  and  resolved,  ^^  That  none 
but  the  general  court  had  power  to  make  and  esta- 
blish laws,  or  to  elect  and  appoint  officers,  as  go- 
Tcmor,  deputy  governor,  assistants,  treasurer,  se- 
cretary, captains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  or  any  of 
like  moment,  or  to  remove  such  upon  misdemean- 
our, or  to  set  out  the  duties  and  powers  of  these 
officers:  That  none  but  the  general  court  hath 
power  to  raise  moneys  and  taxes,  and  to  dispose  of 
lands,  viz.  to  give  and  confirm  proprieties."  After 
these  resolutions,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
magistrates.  Then  they  further  determined, 
<<  That  there  shall  be  four  general  courts  held 
yearly,  to  be  summoned  by  the  governor  for  the 
time  being,  and  not  to  be  dissolved  without  the 
consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  court :  That  it 
ahall  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  each  plantation 
to  choose  two  or  three  before  every  general  court, 
to  con&r  of  and  prepare  such  business  as  by  them 
shall  be  thought  fit  to  consider  of  at  the  next  court; 
and  that  such  persons  as  shall  be  hereafter  so  de- 
puted by  the  freemen  of  the  several  plantations  to 
dc^l  in  their  behalf  in  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth, shall  have  the  full  power  and  voices  of  all 
the  said  freemen  derived  to  them  for  the  making 
and  establishing  of  laws,  granting  of  lands,  &c« 
and  to  deal  in  all  other  adSbirs  of  the  common- 
wealth, .wherein  the  freemen  have  to  do,  the  mat- 


ter of  election  of  magistrates  and  other  officers  onlj 
excepted,  wherein  every  freeman  is  to  give  his 
own  voice.*'  And  to  shew  their  reseatmcnt,  the; 
imposed  a  fine  upon  the  court  of  assistants  for 
gomg  contrary  to  an  order  of  the  genenil  coazt. 
(Massachusetts  Records.) 

The  freemen  were  so  increased,  that  it  was  im- 
practicable  to  debate  and  determine  matters  in  a 
body ;  it  was  besides  unsafe,  on  account  of  the  Ig. 
dians,  and  prejudicial  to  their  private  affairs,  to  he 
so  long  absent  from  their  families  and  business ;  to 
that  this  representative  body  was  a  thing  of  neces- 
sity, but  no  provision  had  been  made  for  it  in  their 
charter. 

Thus  they  settled  the  legislative  body,  which, 
except  an  alteration  of  the  number  of  general  cooitSi 
whicn  were  soon  reduced  to  two  only  in  a  year, 
and  other  not  very  material  circumstances,  con- 
tinued the  same  as  long  as  the  charter  lasted.  This 
we  suppose  was  the  second  house  of  repreientatlTes 
in  any  of  the  colonies.  There  was,  as  has  been  oh^ 
served,  no  express  provision  for  it  in  the  charter; 
they  supposed  the  natural  rights  of  Englisbous, 
reserved  to  them,  implied  it.  In  Virginia,  a  home 
of  burgesses  met  first  in  May  1620.  The  gorem- 
ment  in  every  colony,  like  that  of  the  eoloDiesof 
old  Rome,  may  be  considered  as  the  effigies  /mtm 
of  the  mother  state. 

There  was  great  disturbance  in  the  colony  liii 
year,  occasioned  by  Roger  Williams,  vioisterof 
Salem.    He  had  been  three  or  fouryeusatPly* 
mouth,  and  for  some  time  was  well  esleeoied,bqt 
at  length  advanced  divers  singular  opinions,  ia 
which  he  did  not  meet  with  a  concurrence,  where- 
upon he  desired  a  dismission  to  the  church  of  Sa- 
lem, which  was  granted  him.     That  church  had 
invited  him,  upon  his  first  coming  to  New  Eog« 
land;   but  the  governor  and  council  interposed 
with  their  advice,  and  prevented  his  settlement  at 
that  time.     He  had  refused  to  join  in  commanioB 
with  the  church  at  Boston,  because  they  would  not 
make  a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance  for 
holding  communion  with  the  church  of  England 
whilst  they  lived  there.     He  was  charged  witii 
divers  exceptionable  tenets,  as  "  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  a  godly  man  to  have  communion  in  fafflilf 
prayer,  or  in  an  oath,  with  such  as  they  judge  oa- 
regenerate,  and  therefore  he  refused  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  taught  others  so  to  do ;  that  it  is  not 
lawful  for  an  unregenerate  man  to  pray ;  that  the 
magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  in  matters  of  the  6nt 
table :"  another  tenet  is  added,  which  ought  notto 
have  been  ranked  with  the  former,  via.  "that to 
punish  a  man  for  any  matters  of  his  conscience  is 
persecution."  The  magistrates  sent  a  second  tijoej 
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[to  the  charch  of  Salem  to  desire  them  to  forbear 
calling  him  to  oiEce,  but  they  refused  to  hearken 
to  their  advice,  and  proceeded  to  ordain  him,  Mr. 
Skelton,  their  former  minister,  dvinga  little  before. 
Mr.  Williams  caused  the  churcn  of  Salem  to  send 
their  letters  of  admonition  to  the  church  at  Boston, 
and  to  several  other  churches,  accusing  the  ma- 

fistrates  which  vrere  members  of  them,  of  divers 
einous  offiraces,  would  admit  no  church  to  be 
pure  but  the  church  of  Salem ;  but  at  length,  be- 
cause the  members  of  thai  church  would  not  se« 
i>arate  not  only  from  all  the  churches  in  Old  Eng- 
and,  but  from  all  in  New  England  also,  he  se- 
parated  from  them ;  and  lo  make  complete  work 
of  it,  he  separated  from  bis  own  wife,  and  would 
neither  ask  a  blessing  nor  give  thanks  at  his  meals 
if  his  wife  was  piesent,  because  she  attended  the 
public  worship  in  the  church  of  Salem.     (Hub^ 
%ard.)    But  what  gave  just  occasion  to  the  civil 
power  to  interpose,  was  bis  influencing  Mr.  Endi* 
cot,  one  of  the  magittrates  and  a  member  of  his 
church,  to  cot  the  cross  out  of  the  king's  colours, 
as  being  a  relic  of  antichristian  superstition.    A 
writer  of  the  hbtofy  of  those  times  questions  whe« 
tber  his  zeal  would  have  carried  him  so  for,  as  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  king's  coin  because  of  the 
cross  upon  it.    Endeavours  were  used  to  reclaim 
him,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  at  leagtli.  he  was  ba« 
nished  thejuriadictbn.    He  removed  to  the  5.  to 
look  out  for  a  new  settlement  among  the  Indians, 
and  fixed  upon  a  place  called  by  them  Mosbaw- 
tick,  but  by  him  novidence.    After  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  actions  or  tenets  of  this  person 
while  be  was  in  the  Massachusetts,  it  ought  for 
ever  to  be  remembered  to  his  hopour,  that  for 
forty  jears  after,  instead  of  shewing  any  revenge* 
All  resentment  against  the  colony  from  which  he 
bad  beeu  banbhed,  he  seems  to  have  been  con* 
tinoally  employed  in  acts  of  kindness  and  benevo* 
lence,  giving  them  notice  from  time  to  time,  not 
only  of  every  motion  of  the  Indians,  over  whom  he 
had  very  great  influence,  but  also  of  the  unjust  de- 
fii^s  of  the  English  within  the  new  colony,  of 
which  he  himself  had  been  the  founder  and  go- 
vernor, and  continued  the  patron. 

Mr.  Endicot  was  sentenced  by  the  court,  <<  for 
his  rashness,  uncharitableness,  indiscretion,  and 
exceeding  the  limits  of  his  commission,  to  be  slully 
admonished,  and  also  disabled  for  bearing  any 
office  in  the  commonwealth  for  the  space  of  a  year 
next  ensuing."  He  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  court,  and  an  order  passed  for  his  com- 
mitment, but  upon  his  submission  he  was  dis- 
missed. 

Mr.  Wiatbrop's  conduct  had  been  such^  from 
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his  first  associating  with  the  company  in  England 
until  his  being  dropped  this  year  from  his  place  of 
governor,  that  unless  the  ostracism  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  had  been  revived  in  this  new  common- 
wealth, it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  should 
be  out  of  all  danger  of  so  much  as  the  least  thought 
to  his  prejudice,  and  yet  he  had  a  little  taste  of 
what,  h]  many  other  popular  governments,  their 
greatest  benefactors  have  taken  a  large  portion. 
After  he  was  out  of  the  chair,  he  was  questioned 
in  such  a  manner,  as  appears  to  have  been  dis* 
agreeable  to  him,  concerning  his  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  public  during  his  administra* 
tion.  Havinff  discnarged  himself  with  great  ho- 
nour, he  concludes  his  declaraticm  and  account  in 
these  words* 

<^  In  all  these  things  which  I  ofler,  I  refer  my* 
self  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  court,  with 
this  protestation,  that  it  repenteth  me  not  of  my 
cost  or  labour  b^towed  in  the  service  of  this  com« 
monwealth,  but  do  heartily  bless  tlie  Lord  our 
God,  that  he  hath  pleased  to  honour  me  so  far^  as 
to  call  for  any  thmg  he  hath  bestowed  upon  me 
for  the  service  of  his  church  and  people  here,  the 
prosperity  whereof  and  his  gracious  acceptance 
shall  be  an  abundant  recompence  io  me. 

^^  I  conclude  with  this  one  request  (which  in  jufr* 
tice  may  not  be  denied  me)  that  as  it  stands  upon 
record,  that  upon  the  discharge  of  my  office  I  was 
called  to  account,  so  this  my  declaration  may  be 
recorded  also,  lest  hereafter,  when  I  shall  be  for- 
gotten, some  blemish  may  lie  upon  my  posterity^ 
when  there  shall  be  nothing  to  clear  it. 

Sept.  4, 1634.  John  Wintheop.'* 

la  the  year  16S5,  there  was  a  great  addition 
made  to  the  numbers  of  inhabitants ;  among  others 
Mr.  Vane,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane,  was  ad* 
roitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  colony  on  the  M  of 
March  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Harlakenden,  a 
gentlonan  of  good  jQimily  and  estate.  There  were 
many  others,  as  Mr.  Bellin^ham,  Mr.  Dummer,  of 
the  magistrates ;  Mr.  R.  IVbtber,  Mr.  Norton,  Mc 
ShepaiS,  and  Mr.  Peters,  of  the  ministers,  who 
came  over  in  this  and  the  last  year,  determined  to 
take  up  their  abode ;  and  many  other  persons  of 
figure  and  distinction  were  expects  to  come  over, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  prevented  by 
express  order  of  tbekin^,  as  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hamj>* 
den,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigg,  Oliver  Cromwell,  &c. 
We  know  this  is  questioned  by  some  authors,  but 
it  appears  plainly  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Say  and 
Seal  to  Mr.  Vane,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cotton  to 
the  same  nobleman,  as  we  take  it,  though  his  name 
is  not  mentioned,  and  an  answer  to  certain  de- 
mands made  by  him^  that  his  Lordship  himaelf] 
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[^ahd  Lord  Brooke  and  others  were  not  without 
thoughts  of  removing  io  New  England,  and  that 
Several  other  persons  of  quality  were  in  treaty 
about  their  removal  also,  but  undetermined*  whe- 
ther to  join  the  Massachusetts  or  to  settle  a  new 
colony.     By  the  charter,  the  number  of  assistants 
might  be  18,  but  hitherto  they  had  chosen  a  less 
number,  from  six  to  nine,  which  left  room,  as  any 
gentleman  of  distinction  came  over,  to  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  the  government  without  leaving  out 
any  of  the  former  assistants. 
*  It  appears  by  the  demands  just  mentioned,  that 
some  of  the  nobility  and  principal  commoners  of 
that  day  had,  what  appears  at  this  day  to  be  very 
strange,  apprehensions  of  the  relation  they  should 
stand  in  to  Great  Britain,  after  their  removal  to 
America.     Many  of  the  proposals  were  such,  as 
imply  that  they  thought  themselves  at  full  liberty, 
without  any  charter  from  the  crown,  to  establish 
such  sort  of  government  as  they  thought  proper, 
and  to  form  a  new  state  as  fully  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  were  making  their  first  entrance  into  civil  so- 
ciety.    The  importance  of  the  colonies  to  the  na- 
tion was  not  fully  understood   and    considered. 
Perhaps  the  party  which  then  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, would  have  been  content  to  have  been  rid  of 
the  heads  of  what  was  deemed  a  factioi\  in  the  go- 
yemment,  and  to  have  had  no  further  connection 
with  them.     Be  tliat  as  it  may,  this  sentiment,  in 
persons  of  lUch  figure  and  distinction,  will  in  a 
great  measure  excuse  the  same  mistake  which  will 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  our  first  settlers,  in 
many  instances  in  the  course  of  our  history.    The 
answer  made  to  the  demands  seems  not  to  have 
been  sati^actory ,  for  these  lords  and  gentlemen,  soon 
after,  again  turned  their  thoughts  to  Connecticut, 
where  they  were  expected  to  arrive  every  year, 
until  after  1640. 

Mr.  Haynes  was  chosen  governor  for  this  year, 
and  Mr.  Bell ingham -deputy  governor;  Mr.  uum- 
mer  and  Mr.  Haugh  were  adcled  to  the  assistants. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  plantation  being  so  much 
increased,  found  it  difiicult  to  pitch  upon  con- 
venient places  for  settlements.  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Cotton  were  deservedly  in  high  esteem  ;  some 
of  the  principal  persons  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  one  of  them,  and  some  to  the  other.  The  great 
influence  which  Mr.  Cotton  had  in  the  colony,  in- 
clined Mr.  Hooker  and  his  friends  to  remove  to 
some  place  more  remote  from  Boston  than  New- 
town. Besides,  they  alleged  as  a  reason  for  their 
removal,  that  they  were  straitened  for  room,  and 
thereupon  viewed  divers  places  on  the  sea-coast, 
but  were  not  satisfied  with  them.    Three  or  four 


persons  had  some  time  before  travelled  w,  intotb^ 
country  an  hundred  miles  upon  discovery,  until 
they  struck  a  great  river,  which  afterwards  thej 
found  to  be  Connecticut  or  the  Fresh  river,  where 
there  were  many  spots  of  intervale  land,  and  land 
in  other  respects  to  be  desired  for  settlement.  The 
Dutch  at  the  Manhados  bad  some  knowledge  of 
this  place,  and  had  given  intimations  of  it  to  the 
people  of  New  Plymouth  with  whom  they  had 
commerce,  but  the  Plymouth  government  kept  their 
intelligence  secret.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Winslowof 
New  Plymouth,  Sept.  26,  1633,  mentions  their 
having  been  up  the  river.  They  forbade  the 
Dutch  making  any  ^ttlements  there,  and  set  up  a 
trading  house  themselves. 

The  governor  of  the  Miissachusettstilso  this  year, 
:  1635,  sent  a  bark  round  the  cape  to  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor, to  acquaint  him  that  the  king  had  granted 
the  river  and  country  of  Connecticut  to  his  own 
subjects,  and  desired  him  to  forbear  building  any 
where  thereabouts.     This  river  Mr.  Hooker  and 
his  friends  pitched  upon  as  the  most  likely  place 
to  accommodate  them.     The  latter  end  of  thelast 
year  (1634)  they  intended  to  remove,  and  applied 
to  the  court  for  leave.     Of  Si  members  of  the 
lower  house,  15  were  for  their  removal ;  but  of  the 
magistrates,  the  governor  and  two  assistants  only 
were  for  it,  the  deputy-governor  Mr.  Wintbrop 
and  the  rest  of  the  assistants  against  it ;  but  siillf 
as  the  lower  house  was  so  much  more  numenm 
than  the  upper,  the  major  part  of  the  whole  court 
was  for  it.     This  division  was  the  occasion  of  fini 
starting  the  question  about  the  negative  Toice« 
The  deputies  or  representatives  insisted  that  the 
voice  oi  a  major  part  of  the  asRistants  was  notne* 
cessary.     The  assistants  refused  to  give  up  their 
right,  and  the  business  was  at  a  stand.  The  whole 
court  agreed  to  keep  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
prayer,  to  seek  the  divine  direction,  in  all  the  con- 
gregations in  the  colony,  and  to  meet  again  the 
next  week   after.     At  the  opening  of  the  court 
Mr.  Cotton  preached  from  Hag.  ii.  4,  "  Yet  now 
be  strong,  O  Zerubbabel,  saith  the  Lord,  and  be 
strong,  O  Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedech  the  higii 
priest,  and  be  strong  all  ye  people  of  tbelaBU) 
saith  the  Lord,  and  work,  tor  1  am  with  you,  saitk 
the  Lord  of  hosts."     His  sermon  was  as  pertinent 
to  the  occasion  as  his  text,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
deputies  to  give  up  the  point  at  that  time.    Here 
was  a  crisis,  when  the  patricians,  if  we  may  so 
-style  them,  were  in  danger  of  losing  great  part  of 
their  weight  in  the  government.     It  may  seem  » 
matter  of  less  consequence  than  it  would  have  been, 
if  tlie  office  of  assistant  had  by  charter  been  heie* 
ditary  or  even  for  life ;  bat  the  assistantsi  aided] 
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[by  the  elders,  wlio  bad  great  influence  with  the 
people,  were  in  a  good  measure  secure  of  their 
places.  It  was  by  the  same  aid  that  they  now 
carried  the  point  a^inst  the  plebeians.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  prodigies  or  miracles  to  secure  their 
instalment.  A  judicious  discourse  from  a  well 
chosen  text  was  more  rational,  and  had  a  more 
lasting  effect. 

'There  were  some  circumstances  very  discou- 
raging: particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  one  side,  and  some  intelligence  re- 
ceived of  the  designs,  of  the  Pequod  Indians  on  the 
other,  and  of  their  having  killed  Capt.  Stone  and 
bis  company  as  he  was  going  up  the  river  ;  but 
they  could  not  be  satisfied  until  they  had  accom- 
plished their  intentions  and  obtained  the  leave  of 
the  court. 

-  They  met  with  a  new  company  which  arrived 
this  year,  who  purchased  their  estates  and  settled 
at  ISfewtown  in  their  stead,  with  Mr.  Shepard  for 
their  minister.  They  did  not  take  their  depar- 
ture until  June  the  next  year,  and  then  about  100 
persons  in  the  first  company,  some  of  whom  had 
lived  in  splendour  and  delicacy  in  England,  set 
out  on  foot  to  travel  120  or  130  miles  with  their 
wives  and  children,  near  a  fortnight's  journey, 
having  no  canopy  but  the  heavens,  and  a  wilder- 
ness to  go  through  without  the  least  cultivation, 
in  most  places  no  path  nor  any  marks  to  guide 
them^  but  depending  upon  the  compass  to  steer 
by,  many  hiaequs  swamps  and  very  high  moun- 
tains to  traverse,  beside  ^ ve  or  six  rivers  or  dif« 
ferent  parts  of  the  same  winding  river,  (the  Chic- 
kapi),  not  every  where  fordable,  and  which  they 
could  not  avoid  to  pass  over..  The  greatest  part 
of  the  lands  they  were  going  to  were  evidently 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts ;  ne- 
vertheless they  took  a  commission  from  the  autho- 
rity of  that  colony  to  govern  in  Connecticut. 
There  are  other  instances  which  shew  that  they 
supposed  they  retained  some  authority  over  their 
inhabitants,  even  when  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
colony. 

The  Plymouth  people,  notwithstanding  the 
French  piracy  in  1632,  kept  possession  of  their 
bouse  at  Penobscot,  and  carried  on  trade  with  the 
Indians;  but  in  1635,  Rousillon,  commander  of  a 
French  fort  at  La  Have  upon  the  Nova  Scotia 
shore,  sent  a  French  man  of  war  to  Penobscot, 
which  took  possession  of  the  trading  house  and 
all  the  goods.  The  French  gave  their  bills  for  the 
goods,  and  sent  away  all  the  men.  The  com- 
mander wrote  to  the.  governor  of  Plymouth,  that 
he  had  orders  to  displace  all  the  English  as  far  as 
Peouiqiiid,   but  to  those  w.  he  would  shew  all 


courtesy.  The  Plymouth  government,  who  sup- 
posed they  had  good  right  to  the  place,  were  not 
willing  to  put  up  with  the  injury  quietly,  and  hired 
a  large  ship  of  some  force,  the  Hope  of  Ipswich,  in 

England,    Girling  commander,  to  displace 

the  French.  Girling  was  to  have  200L  if  he  ef- 
fected it.  A  bark  with  ^0  men  was  sent  with 
him  as  a  tender.  But  the  French  having  notice 
of  the  design  fortified  the  place,  and  Girling  hav« 
ing  nearly  spent  his  ammunition,  sent  the  bark  to 
the  Massachusetts  for. aid.  Two  persons  came 
from  Plymouth  also  to  treat  about  it,  and  the  court 
agreed  to  assist  their  neighbours  by  a  subscription 
among  themselves ;  but  provision  was  so  scarce 
that  there  could  not  sufficient  be  had  suddenly  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  of  100  men  only  ;  so  the  mat* 
ter  was  deferred  to  a  further  time,  and  Girling  re« 
turned,  leaving  the  French  in  possession,  which 
they  continued  until  1654. 

The  situation  the  colony  was  in  at  this  time  must 
have  given  them  a  threatening  prospect.  They 
were  utterly  defenceless,  whilst  the  French  were 
on  their  borders  on  one  side,  the  Dutch  on  the 
other,  and  the  Indians  in  the  midst,  restrained 
only  by  want  of  union  among  themselves  from  ma- 
nifesting their  mutual  ill-will  to  all  the  settlers. 

This  year  Mr.  Winthrop,  jun,  returned  from 
England,. whither  he  had  gone  the  year  before, 
and  brought  a  commission  from  the  Lord  Say  and 
Seal,  and  Lord  Brook  and  others,  to  be  the  eom 
vernor  of  their  plantation  at  Connecticut.  A  tort 
was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  known  by  the 
name  of  Saybrook  fort.  He  brought  also  a  num- 
ber of  men,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and 
2000L  in  money,  to  bring  forwani  a  settlement. 
This  commission  interfered  with  the  intended  set- 
tlements by  the  Massachusetts;  notwithstanding 
that,  as  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Watertown 
had  possessed  themselves  of  a  fine  piece  of  mea- 
dow at  Weathersfield  below  Hartford,  wher^  Mr. 
Hooker  and  his  company  settled ;  the  agents  for 
the  lords  being  well  disposed  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral good,  permitted  these  settlers  quietly  to  enjoy 
their  possessions.  The  fortress  below  struck  terror 
into  the  Indians,  and  quieted  the  minds  of  the 
English.  Plymouth  was  dissatisfied  with  being 
thus  supplanted  by  the  Massachusetts,  (the  Dor- 
chester men,  as  we  suppose,  having  pitched  upon 
the  spot  where  Plymouth  had  built  a  trading 
house,  and,  as  they  alleged,  had  purchased  the 
lands  of  the  Indians),  and  demanded  100/.  or  part 
of  the  land.  There  was  great  danger  of  a  warm 
contention  between  the  two  colonies,  but  at  length 
the  Dorchester  men  made  such  ofiers  of  satisfac- 
tiim  that  Plymouth  accepted  them.    The  Dutch] 
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\jaho  sent  home  to  Holland  for  instructions,  intend- 
ing io  maintain  their  claim  to  the  river,  or  the  place 
where  they  had  possession ;  but  upon  a  treaty  af- 
terwards with  the  commissioners  of  the  united  co- 
lonies, they  quitted  all  claim  to  all  parts  of  the 
river,  resigning  it  up  to  the  English.. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  Mason 
baving  been  at  more  expence,  and  taken  more 
pains  than  any  other  members  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  and  perceiving  no  prospect  of 
any  equivalent  return,  and  fearing  from  the  great 
clamour  in  the  nation  against  monopolies  that  they 
should  ere  long  be  forced  to  resign  up  their  grand 
charter,  they  entered  this  year  upon  a  new  pro- 
ject, viz.  to  procure  a  general  governor  for  the 
whole  country  of  New  England  to  be  forthwith 
sent  over ;  and  because  the  Massachusetts  charter 
stood  in  their  way  they  endeavoured  a  revocation 
of  it,  that  so  the  whole  from  St.  Croix  to  Maryland 
might  be  brought  under  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  we  do  not  find  they  succeeded  in  their  ob- 
ject. 

In  the  year  1636,  Mr.  Vane  was  chosen  go- 
vernor,  Mr.  Winthrop    deputy  governor,   and 
Mr.  Harlakenden,  who  came  in  the  same  ship 
with  Mr.  Vane,  was  added  to  the  assistants.     The 
people  of  the  colony  very  early  discovered  that 
Ihey  were  not  without  disposition  to  novelty  anfl 
change.    It  was  not  merely  out  of  policy  to  en- 
courage others  that  they  took  early  notice  of  such 
as  came  over  from  year  to  year.    Besides  this  mo- 
tive, they  were  easily  captivated  with  the  appear- 
ance only  of  wisdom  and  piety,  professions  of  a 
regard  to  liberty  and  of  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
public  interest.      Mr.  Haynes,    who  seemed  to 
stand  most  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  had  left 
the  colony  and  was  settled  at  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Winthrop  would  have  had  a  good  prospect 
of  recovering  his  former  share  of  the  people^s  fa- 
vour, if  Mr.   Vane's  grave  solemn  deportment, 
although  he  was  not  then  above  S4  or  25  years  of 
a^,  had  not  engaged  almost  the  whole  colony  in 
his  favour.     There  was  a  great  friendship  between 
Mr.  Cotton  and  him,  which  seems  to  have  conti- 
nued to  the  last.    He  had  great  respect  shewn  him 
at  first.     He  took  more  state  upon  blm  than  any 
governor  had  ever  done  before.    When  he  went 
either  to  court  or  to  church,  four  Serjeants  walked 
before  him  with  their  halberds.    His  administra- 
tion, for  several  months,  met  with  great  applause. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  people  grew  dis- 
contented.   He  perceived  it,  and  grew  weary  of 
the  government.     Receiving  letters  from  London 
in  December,  urging  his  return  home,  he  first  com- 
jEDunicated  them  to  the  council,  and  then  called 


the  general  court  together  to  ask  their  conseot  to 
his  quitting  the  administration.  He  declared  to 
them  the  necessity  of  his  departure,  and  such  of 
the  council  as  had  seen  the  letters  affirmed  that 
the  reasons  were  very  urgent,  but  not  fit  to  beim* 
parted  to  the  whole  court.  The  pourt  took  time 
until  the  morning  to  consider,  when  one  of  the 
assistants  lamenting  the  loss  of  such  a  governor  in 
a  time  of  such  danger,  both  from  French  and  lo. 
dians,  the  governor  burst  into  tears,  and  profeued 
that  howsoever  the  causes  propounded  for  his  d^ 
parture  did  concern  the  utter  ruin  of  his  outward 
estate,  yet  he  would  rather  have  hazarded  allthaa 

Sone  from  them  at  such  a  time,  .if  something  else 
ad  not  pressed  him  more,   vis.  the  inevitable 
danger  of  God's  judgments,  which  he  feared  were 
coming  upon  them,  for  the  diflferences  and  dissen* 
sions  which  he  saw  amongst  them,  and  the  acao* 
dalous  imputation  brought  upon  himself,  as  if  be 
should  be  the  cause  crf'aB,  and  therefcve  hethoo^U 
it  was  best  for  him  io  give  place  for  a  time.  The 
court  did  not  think  fit  to  consent  to  his  going  for 
such  reasons.    He  found  he  had  gone  too  &r,  aod 
recalled  himself^  professing  that  &e  reasons  which 
concerned  his  own  estate  were  suffictent  to  satisfy 
him,  and  therefore  desired  he  might  havekaye; 
the  other  passage  slipped  from  him  out  of  passion, 
not  judgment.     Whereupon  the  court  agreed  that 
it  was  necessary  io  give  way  to  his  departure,  and 
ordered  another  meeting  m  the  general  court  to 
make  choice  of  a  governor  and  deputy  governor; 
and  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  winter  (15th  Dec.) 
the  freemen  had  liberty  to  send  their  votes  in  writ- 
ing, if  they  did  not  come  in  person.    Some  of  the 
church  of  Boston,  loth  io  part  with  the  gorerooTi 
met  together  and  agreed  that  it  was  not  oece8sarV| 
for  the  reasons  alleged,  that  the  governor sbouu 
depart,  and  sent  some  of  their  number  io  signiff 
as  m^ch  to  the  court.     The  governor  pretended  to 
be  overpowered,  and  expressed  himself  to  be  such 
an  obedient  son  of  the  church,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  licence  of  the  court,  yet,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  church,  he  durst  not  go  away.   Agrea^ 
part  of  the  people  who  were  informed  of  this  trans- 
action declared  their  pnrposestill  to  continue  him; 
and  it  was  thought  advisable,  when  the  day  ap* 

S tinted  for  election  came,  to  adioum  the  court  to 
ay,  the  time  of  the  annual  choice.  Mr.  Vane 
has  been  charged  with  as  dark  dissimulation,  a  few 
years  after,  in  affairs  of  vastly  greater  importance; 
particularly  in  the  manner  of  giving  his  testimonj 
in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

There  came  over  with  Mr.  Cotton,  6r  about  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his  family ji^o^ 
had  lived  at  Alford  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bos-J 
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[ton.  Mr.  Hutcliinson  had  a  good  estate  and  vat 
of  good  reputation.  His  wife,  as  Mr.  Cotton 
says,  ^^  was  well  beloyed,  and  all  the  iaithful 
embraced  her  conference,  and  blessed  God  for  her 
fruitful  discourses.'*  (Answer  to  Bailey.)  After 
she  came  to  New  England,  she  was  treated  with 
respect,  and  much  notice  was  taken  of  her  by 
Mr.  Cotton  and  other  principal  persons,  and  par* 
ticularlj  bj  Mr.  Vane,  the  governor •  Her  hus- 
band served  in  the  general  court  several  elections 
as  representative  for  Boston,  until  he  was  excused 
at  the  desire  of  the  church.  So  much  respect 
seems  to  have  increased  her  natural  vanity.  Coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged  by  Mr.  Vane  and  Mr. 
Cotton,  she  advanced  doctrines  and  opinions  which 
involved  the  colony  in  disputes  and  contentions ; 
and  being  improved,  to  civil  as  well  as  religious 
purposes,  haa  like  to  have  produced  ruin  both  to 
church  and  state.  The  vigilance  of  some,  of 
whom  Mr.  Winthrop  was  tne  chief,  prevented 
and  turned  the  ruin  from  the  country  upon  herself 
and  many  of  her  family  and  particular  friends* 
Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  zealous  minister,  of  character 
for  learning  ana  piety,  was  her  brother-in-law,  and 
firmly  attached  to  her,  and  finally  suffered  with 
her.  Besides  the  meetings  for  public  worship  on 
the  Lord's  day,  the  stated  lecture  every  Thurs- 
day in  Boston,  and  other  occasional  lectures  in 
other  towns,  there  were  frequent  private  meetings 
of  the  brethren  of  the  churches  for  religious  exer- 
cises. Mrs.  Hutchinson  thought  fit  to  set  up  a 
meeting  of  the  sisters  also,  where  she  repeated  the 
sermons  preached  the  Lord's  day  before,  adding 
her  remarks  and  expositions.  Her  lectures  made 
much  noise,  and  60  or  80  principal  women  at- 
tended them.  At  first  they  were  generally  ap- 
S roved  of.  After  some  time,  it  appeared  sne 
ad  dutinguished  the  ministers  and  members  of 
churclies  through  the  country ;  a  small  part  of 
them  under  a  covenant  of  grace,  the  rest  under  a 
covenant  of  works.  The  whole  colony  was  soon 
divided  into  two  parties ;  and  however  distant  one 
party  was  from  tlie  other  in  principle,  they  were 
still  more  so  in  affection.  Toe  two  capitaferrors 
with  which  she  was  charged  were  these,  <^  That 
the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  personally  in  a  justi- 
fied person ;  and  that  nothing  of  sanctification  can 
help  to  evidence  to  believers  their  justification." 
From  these  two  a  great  number  of  otfiers  were  said 
to  flow,  which  were  enumerated  and  condemned  at 
a  synod  held  the  next  year.  The  ministers  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  country,  alarmed  with  these 
things,  came  to  Boston  while  the  general  court  was 
sitting,  and  some  time  before  the  governor,  Mr. 
Yane^  asked  his  dismission.    Tbey  conferred  with 


Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  upon  these  two 
points.    The  last  they  both  disclaimed,  so  far  as 
to  acknowledge  that  sanctification  did  help  to  evi- 
dence justification;    the  other  they  qualified  at 
least  by  other  words ;  they  held  the  indwelling  of 
the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  not  strictly  a 
personal  union,  or  as  tbey  express  it,  not  a  com* 
municating  of  personal  properties.     The  governor 
not  only  held  with  Mr.  Cotton,  but  went  further, 
or  was  more  express,  and  maintained  a  personal 
union.     Mr.  Winthrop,  the  deputy  governor,  de- 
nied both,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  other  minister  of 
Boston,  and  many  of  the  ministers  in  the  country, 
joined  with    him.     A  conference  or  disputation 
was  determined  on,  which  they  agreed  should  be 
managed  in  writing,  as  most  likely  to  tend  to  the 
peace  of  the  church.     When  tbey  could  not  find 
that  the  scriptures  nor  the  primitive  church,  for 
the  first  SOO  years,  ever  used  the  term  v^o^-wvor,  or 
person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  generally  thought  it 
was  best  it  should  be  forborne,  as  being  of  humau 
invention.    Upon  the  other  question,  Mr.  CottoUj 
in  a  sermon  the  day  the  court  met,  had  acknow- 
ledged that  evident  sanctification  is  a  ground  of 
justification,  and  went  on  to  say,  that  m  cases  of 
spiritual  desertion  true  desire   of   sanctification 
was  found  to  be  sanctification,  as  divines  usually 
held  ;  and  further,  if  a  man  was  laid  so  fiat  upon 
the  ground,  as  that  he  could  see  no  desires^  but 
only  as  a  bruised  reed  did  wait  at  the  foot  of 
Christ,  yet  here  was  matter  of  comfort,  for  this 
was  found  to  be  true  sanctification  in  the  root  and 
principle  of  it.     Mr.  Vane  and  he  both  denied 
that  any  of  these,  or  any  degree  of  sanctification, 
could  be.  evident  without  a  concurrent  sight  of 
justification.  (Hubbard.)    The  town  and  country 
were  distracted  with  these  subtleties,  and  every 
man  and  woman  who  had  brains  enough  to  foro^i 
some  imperfect  conceptions  of  them,  inferred  and 
maintained  some  other  point,  such  as  these,  ^^  a 
man  is  justified  before  he  believes;  fiiith  is  no 
cause  of  justification ;  and  if  faith  be  before  justifica« 
tion,  it  is  only  a  passive  faith,  an  empty  vessel,  &c» 
and  assurance  is  by  immediate  revelation  only." 
The  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  neighbour  seemed 
to  be  laid  by  and  out  of  the  question.    All  the 
church  of  Boston,  except  four  or  five,  joined  with 
Mr.  Cotton.    Mr.  Wilson,  the  other  minister,  and 
most  of  the  ministers  in  the  country,  opposed  him* 
To    increase    the    flame,    Mr.    Wiieelwright 
preached  a  sermon  (Jan.  19)  in  which,  besides 
carrying  antinomianism  to  the  height,  he  made 
use  of  some  expressions  which  were  laid  hold  of 
by  the  court  as  tending  to  sedition ;  for  which  b9 
was  sent  fioi:  and  examined  whilst  Mr.  Vane  was] 
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[in  office,  but  a  full  inquiry  and  determination  was 
suspended  until  a  more  convenient  time. 

Whilst  these  contentions  were  (hus  increasing 
within,  the  Pequods,  the  most  warlike  ofalltke 
Indians  were  plotting  destruction  from  without. 
After  Stone  and  his  company  were  murdered,  they 
sent  messengers  to  Boston  to  make  [jeace,  pretend- 
ing that  the  murder  was  committed  by  a  few  bad 
fellows  who  had  fled  to  the  Dutch.     Their  ambas- 
sadors  were  courteously  treated,  and  the  terms  of 
peace    were  agreed   on.     In  confidence  of  their 
fidelity,  John  Oldham,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  before,  went  in  a  small  bark  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  at  Block  island.     They  murdered  him, 
but  spared  two  boys  and  two  Naragarxset  Indians 
who  were  of  his  company.     The  murderers  were 
discovered  by  the  crew  of  a  small  vessel,  one  (ial- 
lop  master,  from   Connecticut,  which   happened 
(o  come  upon  them   soon   after  the  fact.     Gallop 
had  with  him  only  one  roan  and  two  boys,  and  no 
arms  except  two  muskets  and  two  pistols.     Al- 
though the  deck  was  full  of  Indians  who  had  guns, 
swords,  &c. ;  yet,  as  they  were  then  not  much 
used  to  them,  they  made  but  little  resistance,  and 
when  he  boarded  the  vessel  they  jumped  into  the 
sea,  and  many  of  them  were  drowned.     He  found 
Oldham's  body  not  cold,  his  brains  beat  out  and 
his  limbs  hacked  off.     Block  island  was  under  the 
Naraganset  Indians,  but  they  denied  their  having 
any  concern  in  the  murder.     The  murderers  were 
sheltered  and  protected  by  the  Pequods,  who  at 
the  same  time  surprised  divers  English  in  Connec- 
ticut river.     These  proceedings  caused  the  Massa- 
chusetts to  send  fourscore  men  by  water,  under 
Captain  Endicot,  who  bad  instructions  to  offer 
peace  to  the  Indians  upon  their  delivering  up  the 
murderers ;  if  they  refused  to  do  it,  then  to  attack 
them.     A  great  number  of  them  entered  into  some 
sort  of  parley  by  a  messenger    and  interpreter, 
keeping  at  a  great  distance  themselves;  but,  as 
soon  as  they  knew  the  terms,  they  fled  into  the 
woods.     Winter  was  approaching,  and  Mr.  En- 
dicot thought  it  advisable  to  return  home  in  order 
io  prepare  for  a  more  general  attack  the  next  sum- 
mer.   There  were  some  severe  reflections  cast  upon 
him  for  not  pursuing  the  enemy  at  that  time. 
The  Pequods,  in  the  winter,  attempted  an  union 
with  the  Naragansets.     There  had  been  a  fixed 
inveterate  enmity  between  the  two  tribes,  but  on 
this  occasion  the  Pequods  were  willing  to  smother 
it,   their  enmity   against  the   English  being  the 
strongest  of  the  two  ;  and  artfully  urged  that  the 
English  were  come  to  dispossess  thenf  of  their 
country,  and  that  all  the  Naragansets  could  hope 
for  from  their  friendship^  was  the  favour  of  being 


the  last  devoured ;  whereas,  if  the  Indians  vouid 
unite,  they  might  easily  destroy  the  English,  or 
force  them  to  leave  the  country,  without  being 
exposed  themselves  to  anv  hazard.  They  need 
not  come  to  open  battles :  nring  their  houses,  kill- 
ing their  cattle,  and  lying  in  wait  for  thero  as  they 
went  about  their  ordinary  business,  would  soon 
deprive  them  of  all  means  of  sul)sisting.  But  the 
Naragansets  preferred  the  present  pleasure  of  re- 
venge upon  their  mortal  enemies,  to  the  fularc 
happiness  of  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They 
are  said  to  have  wavered  at  first,  but  at  length 
Myantinomo,  their  chief  sachem,  with  SO  atten- 
dants went  to  Boston,  where  all  the  magistrates 
and  ministers  were  called  together  to  receive  tbein, 
and  a  guard  of  20  musketeers  set  to  Hoxbury  to 
attend  them.  They  proposed  to  join  in  war 
against  the  Pequods,  and  that  neither  English  nor 
Indians  should  make  peace  with  thero,  but  utteriy 
destroy  them.  The  governor,  for  form-sake,  took 
time  until  the.  next  morning  to  give  an  answer, 
and  then  the  following  articles  were  agreed  to. 

1.  A  firm  and  perpetual  peace  betwixt  them 
and  the  English. 

2.  Neither  party  to  make  peace  wiUi  the  Pe- 
quods without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

3.  Thatthe  Naragansets  should  not  liarboar  any 
Pequods. 

4.  That  they  should  put  to  death  or  deh'rerop 
any  murderers  of  the  English. 

5.  That  they  should  return  fugitive  scmnts. 

6.  The  English  to  give  them  notice  wkenlogo 
out  against  the  Pequods,  and  the  Naragansets  to 
furnish  guides. 

7.  Free  trade  to  be  carried  on  between  the 
parties. 

8.  None  of  the  Naragransets  to  come  near  the 
English  plantation  during  the  %var  with  there- 
quixis,  without  some  Englishman  or  Indian  known 
to  the  English. 

Cushamaquin,  a  sachem  of  the  Massacbasetls 
Indians^  also  became  a  party  to  the  treaty. 

The  Naragansets  are  said  to  have  kept  to  this 
treaty  until  the  Pequods  were  destroyed,  and  thcQ 
they  grew  insolent  and  treacherous. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  religious  heats  he- 
came  more  violent,  and  the  civil  affairs  more 
sensibly  affected  by  them.  The  people  of  Boston, 
in  general,  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Vane  the  go- 
vernor ;  the  rest  of  the  towns,  in  general,  for  Mr. 
Winthrop  the  deputy  governor.  At  a  sessions  of 
the  court  in  March,  it  was  moved  that  the  court 
of  elections  for  16S7  should  not  be  held  in  B(doh 
but  in  Newtown  (Cambridge).  Nothing  could 
be  more  mortifying  to  the  governor,  and  as  he] 
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[could  not  hinder  theToie  bj  a  negaiWe^  he  refused 
to  put  the  question.  Mr.  W  inthrop  the  deputy 
governor,  as  he  lived  in  Boston ,  excused  him- 
self, and  the  co.urt  required  Mr.  Endicot,  one  of 
the  assistants,  to  do  it.  It  vas  carried  for  the  re* 
moval. 

The  more  imniediate  occasion  of  the  court's  re» 
sentment  against  Boston,  was  a  petition  signed  hy 
a  great  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that 
town,  together  with  some  belonging  to  other  towns, 
judging  and  condemning  the  court  for  their  pro* 
ceedingsa£:ainst  Mr.  Wheelwright.  At  this  ses« 
sion,  Mr.  Vane  the  governor  could  not  prevent  a 
censure  upon  one  Stephen  Greensmith,  for  saying 
that  all  tlie  ministers  except  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr* 
Wheelwright, and  he  thought  Mr.  Ho<riLcr,  preach- 
ed a  covenant  of  works.  He  was  required  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  magistrates  and  ministers,  and  was  fined  40/. 
&c.     (Mass.  Records.) 

(Anno   1637.) — ^At  the  opening  the   court  of 
election  for  1637,  which  was.  not  done  until  one 
o'clock,  (May  17),  a  petition  was  again  offered 
from  many  of  the  town  of  Boston,  which  the  go- 
Ternor,  Mr.  Vane,  would  have  had  read,  but  Mr« 
•Winthrop  the  deputy  governor  opposed  it  as  be- 
ing out  of  order ;  this  being  the  day,  by  charter, 
for  elections,  and  the  inhabitants  all  convened  for 
that  purpose,  if  other  business  was  allowed  to  take 
up  the  time  the  elections  would  be  prevented ; 
after  the  elections  were  over,  the  petition  might  be 
read.     The  governor  and  those  of  his  party  would 
not  proceed  unless  the  petition  was  read.     The 
time  being  far  spent,  and  many  persons  calling  for 
election,  the  deputy  governor  called  to  the  people 
to  divide,  and  the  greater  number  should  carry 
It ;  which  was  done,  and  tlie  majority  was  for  pro- 
ceedio^.  •  Still  the  governor  revised,  until  the  de- 
puty governor  told  him  they  would  go  on  without 
him.     This  caused  him  to  submit.     Mr.  Win- 
throp was  chosen  governor,  Mr.  Dudley  deputy 
sovernor,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  son  of  Sir  Richard,  and 
Mr  Stoughton,  new  assistants;  and  Mr.  Vane  and 
his   friends  of  the    same   persuasion,   Dummcr, 
Haugb,  and  Coddington,  lefl  out  of  the  magis- 
tracy.    There  was  great  danger  of  a  violent  tu- 
mult that  day.     The  speeches  on  both  sides  were 
fierce,  and  they  began  to  lay  hands  on  one  another, 
but  the  manifest  majority  on  one  side  was  a  re- 
straint to  the  other.     Boston  waited  the  event  of 
this   election  of  magistrates  before    they    would 
.  choose  their  representatives  for  the  other  business 
of  the  £r<^neral  court,  and  the  next  morning  they 
chose  Mr.  Vane,  the  late  governor,  Mr.  Codding- 
ton,  and   Mr.  Haugb.    This  election  of  Boston 


was  immediately  determined  by  (he  court  to  be 
undue.  The  reason  is  not  assigned  in  the  record, 
but  it  is  said  this  reason  was  given,  that  ,all  the 
freemen  were  not  notified.  A  warrant  issued  for  a 
new  choice,  and  Boston  returned  the  same  men 
again,  and  then  they  were  not  rejected.  The 
serjesints  who  used  to  attend  Mr.  Vane,  laid  down 
their  halberts  and  went  home  as  soon  as  the  new 
governor  was  elected,  and  they  refused  to  attend 
him  to  and  from  the  meetings  on  the  Lord's  days, 
as  had  been  usual.  They  pretended  this  extraor* 
dinary  respect  was  shewn  to  Mr.  Vane  as  a  person 
of  quality.  The  coart  would  have  appointed 
others,  but  Mr.  Winthrop  took  two  of  his  own 
servants  to  attend  him.  Mr.  Vane  professed  him- 
self ready  to  serve  the  cause  of  God  in  the  meanest 
capacity.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  much  mor- 
tified, and  discovered  bis  resentment.  Although 
he  had  sat  at  church  among  the  magistrates  from 
his  first  arrival,  yet  he  and  those  who  had  been 
left  out  with  him,  placed  themselves  with  the 
deacons,  and  when  he  was  invited  by  the  governor 
to  return  to  his  place  be  refused  it. 

An  extraordinary  act,  made  by  the  general  court 
this  session,  very  much  heightened  the  discontent. 
Many  persons  of  the  favourite  opinions  in  Boston 
were  expected  from  £ngland ;  a  penalty  therefore 
was  lairi  on  all  persons  who  should  entertain  in 
their  houses  any  stranger  who  came  with  intent  to 
reside,  or  should  allow  the  use  of  any  lot  or  habita- 
tion above  three  weeks,  without  liberty  from  one 
of  the  standing  council  or  two  other  assistants. 
The  penalty  on  private  persons  was  40/.  and  SO/, 
besides  for  every  month  they  continued  in  the 
offence ;  and  any  town,  which  gave  or  sold  a  lot  to 
such  stranger,  was  subject  to  100/.  penalty,  but 
if  any  inhabitant  of  such  town  should  enter  his 
dissent  with  a  ma^strate,  he  was  to  be  excused  his 
part  of  the  fine.     This  was  a  very  severe  order,  and 
was  so  disliked  by  the  people  of  Boston,  that  upon 
the  governor's  return  from  court  they  all  refused  to 
go  out  to  meet  him  or.  shew  him  any  respect.     Mr. 
VV inthrop,   however  firm  and  resolute  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  office  and  steady  to  his  principles, 
yet  in  private  life  behaved  with  much  moderation. 
He  was  obliging  and  condescending  to  all,  and  by 
this  means,  in  a  short  time,  recovered  their  affec- 
tions, and  was  in  greater  esteem  than  ever.     In- 
deed, while  Boston  thus  slighted  him,  the  other 
towns  increased  their  respect.;  and  in  travelling, 
the  same  summer,  to  Ipswich,  he  was  guard^ 
from  town  to  town  with  more  ceremony  than  he 
desired. 

Mr.  Vane,  in  company  with  Lord  Leigh,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  who  came  to  see  the] 
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rooatitry,'  sailed  for   EDghnd  the  beginniDg  of 
AogQst,  irhere  he  had  a  much  laiger  field  opened. 
The  nation  at  that  time  wag  disposed  to  receive 
very  ftTonrabij  men  of  his  genius  and  cast  of 
mind.    The  share  he  had  in  the  revolaiion  there, 
and  his  unhappy  fate  upon  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  notice  here.    He  came  into  New  England 
under  peculiar  advantara.    His  father  was  one 
of  the  privy  conncil.     He  himself  had  the  friend* 
shipof  the  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  whowas  inthehighest 
esteem  in  the  colony.     He  made  great  professions 
of  religion,  and  conformed  to  the  peculiar  scruples 
of  that  day.    A  long  letter  bad  been  written  to 
him  while  he  was  on  ship-board,  by  one  of  the 
passengers  in  the  same  ship,  applauding  him  for 
nonouring  God  so  far  as  to  shorten  his  hair  upon 
hu  arrival  in  England  from  France^  and  urging  a 
complete  reformation  by  bringing  it  to  the  primi- 
tive length  and  form.    It  was  with  much  difficulty 
he  could  obtain  his  father's  consent  to  pass  over, 
but  his  inclination  was  so  strong,  that  at  length 
he  had  leave  of  absence  for  three  years.     It  is  said, 
that  the  king  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Vane's 
disposition,  commanded  the  fiither,  who  had  no 
great  afiection  for  the  religion  of  New  En^and,  to 
gratiihr him.  However  this  may  havebeen,itwasbe* 
lieved  in  New  England  to  be  trne,  and  with  the 
otbor  circumstances  mentioned,  strongly  recom- 
mended him.    Part  of  his  business  was  the  settle^ 
ment  of  Connecticut,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Winthrop  the  governor's  son,  as  agents  for  Lord 
Sav  and  seal  and  Lord  Brooke,  £c.    The  most 
valuable  places  for  townships  had  been  taken  up 
before,  by  people  from  the  Massachusetts,  as  we 
have  alieadv  observed ;  and  the  agents,  not  being 
willing  to  disturb  them,  contented  thanselves  at 
present  with  the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  Mr.  Vane  was  stopped  by  the  general 
desire  of  the  colony,  in  order  to  his  being  elected 
governor.    The  administration  of  a  young  and 
unexperienced,   but  obstinate  and  self-sufficient 
governor,  could  not  but  be  disliked  by  the  major 
part  of  the  people;  and  at  the  next  election,  they 
not  only  would  not  so  much  as  choose  him  an 
assistant,  but  made  an  order  that  no  man  for  the 
time  to  come  should  be  qualified  for  the  place  of 
governor  until  he  had  been  at  least  one  whole  year 
in  the  country.    Some  letters  written  at  this  time 
from  New  England  shewed  the  bad  (pinion  they 
had  of  him  after  they  had  made  trial. 

The  party  in  New  England  had  now  lost  their 
head:  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  notwithstanding,  con* 
tinned  her  lectures ;  but  the  confusion  occasioned 
in  the  colony  by  these  religious  disputes  had  been 


every  day  gainiiv  ground,  and  were  at  last,  odj 
with  great  diflkmlty,  suppressed. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Wheelwright  went  to  Nfw 
Hampshire,  and  laid  the  fbnndatbn  of  tbe  toim 
and  oiurch  of  Exeter;  and  afterwards  rcmoTed 
to  Hampton,  and  from  thence  to  Salisburj.  He 
was  restored  in  1644,  upon  a  slight  adLnowkdg. 
ment.  He  was  in  England  in  IQj^,  and  in  him 
with  Cromwell,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  (he 
church  at  Hampton.  He  lived  to  be  the  oldest 
minister  in  the  colony,  which  would  harebeeo 
taken  notice  of,  if  his  persecutors  had  not  remaiocd 
in  power. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  two  large  ships  trrived 
from  England  with   passengers.    Mr.  £aton  aod 
Mr.  Hopkins,  two  London  Merchants,  Mr.  Da- 
venport, a  minister  of  great  character  ior  ieanin; 
and  piety,  and  many  others  of  good  note  asdoooi 
dition,  were  of  thk  company.    Great  pains  vieie 
4akcn  to  persuade  them  to  stav  in  the  jarisdiclioB. 
Tbe  court  oflered  them  any  place  they  would  pitch 
upon.    Tbe  town  of  Newbury  oflened  to  gin  sp 
their  settlement  lo  them.     Quinnipiack,aodtlK 
country  between  that  and  the  Dotcii,  was  repn- 
sented  as  a  very  fruitfiil  place  and  well  sitim 
for  trade  and  navintion.     They  flattered  then- 
selves,  but  upon  what  grounds  does  not  app^j 
that  there  they  shouM  be  out  of  the  readi  of  a 
general  governor,  with  which  the  connlrf  v» 
from  time  to  time  threatened.    These  were  tbe 
reasons  publicly  given  for  nemoving  tkie.  Be* 
sides,  the  principal  men  of  the  nen  compra; 
would  be  at  the  head  of  the  govemmcnitheie; 
here  it  was  natural  to  expect  the  old  standenv osu 
be  considered  as  their  superiors.    They  laid  tke 
foandation  of  a  flourishing  colony,  of  which  Qdiq- 
nipiack  or  New  Haven  was  the  chief  town.  They 
agreed  among  themselves  upon  a  model  of  goten- 
ment  in  church  and  state,  very  like  to  thatofibe 
Massachusetts,  and  continued  a  distinct  (xdooj 
and  government  until  the  year  1665,  ^•"*^^ 
necticut and  New  Haven  having  threcycafs hewt 
been  incorporated  by  a  chaiter  from  King  Chwfl 
the  Second,  united   under    one  governor.  1^ 
people  in  the  Massachusetts  soon  afler  lefl^ 
upon  the  favour  of  Providence,  in  not  gtatirfiaj 
them  with  the  continuance  of  this  company  aoxM; 
them.     It  appeared  that  the  Dutch  were  des^n- 
ing  to  take  possession  of  this  country,  and  jbej 
raposed  the  English  in  the  settlement  even  ot  Mev 
Haven  itseir,  threatening  hostilities  against  thesi' 
Mr.  Eaton,  being  a  man  of  good  abilities,  «» 
fit  person  to  resist  them;  and  finally,  in  the  Jf» 
1650,  the  other  colonies  uniting  in  the  cause  wiii 
New  Haven,  they  weie  by  tieaiy  limited  to  Grecs-J 
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Swich,  said  to  be  10  or  18  miles  on  a  straigbt  line 
i&tant  from  Hudson^s  river.  Indeed  the  suffering 
them  to  extend  thus  far  was  mere  favour  and  in- 
dulgence, but  there  had  been  a  ffood  correspon- 
dence always  kept  up  between  tne  English  colo- 
nies and  these  intruders.  They  bad  mutual  trade 
and  commerce,  and  although  the  Dutch  at  that 
day  did  not  esleem  godliness  to  be  the  greatest 
gain,  yet  their  form  of  worship,  their  prmciples 
as  to  discipline  and  ceremonies,  were  more  ag^ree- 
able  to  the  New  Englanders  than  those  of  the  liigh 
party  in  England.  New  Haven  was  a  barrier  to 
the  colony  ofXTonnecticut,  and  caused  its  increase. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  'Massachusetts, 
by  the  removal  of  this  company,  were  enabled  to 
provide  the  better  for  the  immediate'  ac6omoda- 
tion  of  the  great  number  of  passengers  which  un- 
expectedly came  over  the  next  year. 

For  in  1638,  notwithstanding  the  clamour 
against  the  plantation  was  revived  \n  England,  and 
a  design  was  on  foot  to  revoke  and  annul  the  char- 
ter, there  arrived  about  SO  ships  and  SOOO  passen- 
gers. TItese  ships  were  the  more  welcome  to  the 
colony,  because  they  were  afraid,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  complaints  against  them,  a  stop 
Would  be  put  to  any  more  pass^n^ers  coming  from 
England.  In  1635,  a  commission  had  been 
granted  to  several  of  the  nobility  and  great  officers 
of  the  crown  for  the  regulation  of  tbe  colonies. 
The  same  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  assis- 
tants were  chosen  for  1638,  as  had  been  for  1637. 
The  settlements  were  extended  this  year  beyond 
Merrimack  river.  Salisbury  and  ifamptoa  had 
a  ^reat  quantity  of  salt  meadows.  They  were  an 
inducement  to  people  to  sit  down  there,  although 
the  upland  was  a  light  sandy  soil  and  not  very 
inviting.  Rowley  and  Sudbury  were  both  settled 
this  Tear  also. 

The  inhabitants  of  I^nn  being  desfrous  of  larger 
'accommodations,  many  of  them  removed  to  Long 
island,  near  the  w.  end.  Lord  Stirling,  by  his 
agen^  there,  having  sold  or  quit-claimed  to  them 
a  tract  for  a  plantation  ;  but  they  were  soon  di^ 
turbed  by  the  Dutch,  and  some  of  them  were  im- 
prisoned, under  a  pretence  of  an  affront  offered  to 
the  Prince  of  Grangers  arms,  which  they  had 
taken  down  from  a  tree  where  the  Dutch  had  hung 
them  up.  Not  being  able  to  keep  their  ground, 
they  removed  to  the  e.  end,  and  settled  a  church 
anci  town,  (Southampton),  and  entered  into  a  civil 
combination,  intending  to  be  independent  of  any 
of  the  colonies.  Another  distinct  government  was 
forming  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river  by  the 
agent  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal  and  Lord  Brooke,  who 
ivith  other  persons  of  distinction  were  still  expected 
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in  New  England^ and  other  conipanies  who  were  in- 
tending to  remove,  intended  likewise  to  form  into 
separate  governments.  But  this  humour  did  not 
last  long,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  colonies  found 
an  union  or  confederacy  necessary  for  their  de- 
fence, not  only  against  the  Indians,  but  against 
the  French  and  Dutch;  and  there  could  be  no 
encouragement  for  small  bodies  of  men  to  sit  down 
any  where,  independent  or  unconnected.  All 
that  had  begun  any  settlements  between  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Dutch,  (the  Rhode  islanders 
excepted,  who  were  covered,  except  on  the  sea, 
bv  the  other  colonies),  joined  with  Connecticut  or 
New  Haven,  and  all  to  the  e.  whether  in  New 
Hampshire,  province  of  Maine,  or  the  country^ 
further  e.  applied  to  the  Massachusetts  that  they 
might  incorporate  with  them. 

The  year  1638  was  memorable  for  a  very  great 
earthquake  throughout  New  England.  The  shock, 
by  the  printed  accounts  of  it,  and  from  manu- 
script letters,  appears  to  have  been  ec]|ual  to  that 
in  1727;  the  pewter  in  many  places  bemg  thrown 
off  the  shelves,  and  the  tops  of  chinuieys  in  some 
places  shook  down,  but  the  noise,  though  great, 
not  so  surprising  as  that  of  the  last  mentioned* 
The  course  of  it  was  from  ».  to  e.  This  was  a  re* 
roarkable  era.  <<  So  longafter  the  earthquake,'*  wat 
as  common  an  expression  with  the  people  of  New 
England,  for  many  years,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  heretofore  with  the  children  of  Israel. 

Harvard  college  takes  its  date  from  the  year 
1638.  Two  years  before,  the  general  court  gave 
400/.  towards  a  public  school  at  Newtown,  but 
Mr.  John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister  of  Charles- 
town,  dying  this  year,  and  having  given  a  great 
part  of  his  estate,  between  seven  and  eight  hun* 
dred  pounds  to  the  same  use,  the  school  took 
the  name  of  Harvard  college  by  an  order  of 
court. 

In  1639,  the  former  governor  and  deputy  go^- 
vernor  were  continued,  and  the  same  assistants, 
except  Mr.  Harlakenden,  who  died  in  the  colony^ 
and  we  suppose  the  last  year. 

Straits  and  difficulties,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
colony,  had  produced  industry  and  gCHod  hus- 
bandry, and  then  they  -soon  raised  provisions 
enough  for  their  own  support,  and  an  overplus  for 
exportation.  We  hear  but  little  of  trade  for  tlie 
first  «even  years,  except  a  small  traffic  with  the 
natives  by  barter  of  toys,  and  the  few  utemils, 
tools,  and  clothing  they  at  first  thought  necessary, 
in  exchange  for  furs  and  skins.  WTiat  the  plant- 
ers brought  with  them  consisted^  principally,  of 
materials  for  their  buildings,  necessary  tools  for 
their  husbandry,  stock  for-tlieirfarms,  and  cloth,  j 
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finff  for  themselves  anti  families ;  and  those  >?ho 
bad  more  estate  Ihan  was  sufficient  for  these  pur- 
poses, were  countrj  gentlemen  and  unacquainted 
with  commerce,  as  Winlhrop,  Dudley,  Belling- 
ham,  Bradstreet,  &c.  and  never  employed  them- 
selves in  it.  Mr.  Winthrop  built  a  small  bark, 
•  called  the  Blessi»^,  which  was  employed  to  im- 
port corn  from  the  s.  Indians  when  the  colony 
was  in  want,  but  she  was  soon  cast  away.  Indeed, 
people  in  general  turned  their  minds  to  provide 
comfortable  lodgings,  and  to  bring  under  improve- 
ment so  much  land  as  would  afford  them  necessary 
support,  and  this  was  enough  to  employ  them. 
After  a  few  years,  by  hard  labour  and  hard  fare, 
the  land  produced  more  than  was  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants ;  the  overplus  was  sent  abroad  to 
the  West  Indies,  the  Wine  Islands,  &c.  Returns 
were  made  in  the  produce  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries and  in  bullion,  the  most  of  which,  together 
wito  the  furs  procured  from  the  natives,  went  to 
England  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  continually 
necessary  from  thence.  As  hands  could  be  spared 
from  husbandry  and  labour  in  providing  their 
houses,  they  were  taken  off,  and  some  employed  in 
sawing  l)oards,  splitting  staves,  shingles,  and 
hoops ;  others  in  the  fishery,  and  as  many  as  were 
capable  of  it  in  building  small  vessels  for  the 
fehery  and  for  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  Thus 
gradually  and  insensibly  they  seem  to  have  fiillen 
into  that  trade  most  natural  to  the  country  and 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  without 
any  premeditated  scheme  or  projection  for  that 
purpose.  The  primary  views,  in  their  removal, 
were  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Merchants  and  others,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  when 
they  saw  a  prospect  of  it  afterwards,  came  over  and 
incorporated  with  them,  and  caused  a  great  in- 
crease df  commerce,  and  led  the  legislators  to  mea- 
sures for  the  further  improvement  of  it.  For  en- 
couraging the  fishery,  an  act  was  made,  this  year, 
to  free  all  estates,  employed  in  catching,  making, 
or  transporting  fish,  from  all  duties  and  public 
taxes ;  and  all  persons  were  restrained,  by  penalty, 
from  using  any  cod  or  bass  fish  for  manuring  the 
ground ;  and  all  fishermen  during  the  season  for 
business,  and  all  ship-builders,  were  by  the  same 
act  excused  from  trainings.  Sumptuairy  laws  were 
made  for  restraining  excess  in  apparel  and  other 
expences  ;  a  spirit  of  industry  and  frugality  pre- 
vailed ;.  and  those  who  lived  in  the  next  age  speak 
of  this  as  the  aurea  ceias  ^in  which  religion  and  vir- 
tue flourished :  but  it  was  not  long  before  many 
became  discontented,  and  ^couraged  projects  for 
their  removal. 
«  In  the  year  1640,  Mr.  Dudley  was  governor  and 


Mr.  Bellingbam  deputy  governor ;  Mr.Wimhrop 
the  former  governor,  one  of  the  assistants ;  the  rest 
the  same  as  the  last  year.  The  importation  of 
settlers  now  ceased.  The  motive  to  traiis[X)rlatbQ 
to  America  was  over,  by  the  change  in  the  ^affairs 
of  England.  They  who  then  professed  to  be  able 
to  give  the  best  account,  say,  that  in  298  ships, 
which  were  the  whole  number  from  the  beginning 
of  the  colony,  there  arrived  21,200  pasj>en<yers 
men,  women,  and  children,  perhaps  about  40(M 
families.  Since  which,  more  persons  have  re- 
moved out  of  New  England  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  than  have  come  trora  other  parts  to  it ;  and 
the  number  of  families,  in  1740,  u\  the  four  go- 
vernments, was  supposed  to  be  less  rather  than  more 
than  the  natural  increase  of  4000.  Thb  sudden 
stop  had  a  surprising  effect  upon  the  price  of 
cattle.  They  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  what 
they  intended  for  the  first  supply,  in  the  passage 
from  Europe.  As  the  inhabitants  multiplied,  the 
demand  for  the  cattle  increased,  and  the  price  of  a 
milch  cow  had  kept  from  25/.  to  SOL  but  fell  at 
once  this  year  to  5/.  or  6/.  A  farmer,  who  could 
spare  but  one  cow  in  a  year  out  of  his  stocl,  used 
to  clothe  his  family  with  the  price  of  it  at  the  ei- 
pence  of  the  new-comers ;  when  this  failed  they 
were  put  to  difficulties.  Although  thej  judged 
they  had  IS,000  neat  cattle,  yet  they  bad  but 
about  9000  sheep  in  the  colony. 

The  year  1641  afforded  not  so  pleasing:  a  pro- 
spect. As  soon  as  the  country  ceased  to  be  ne- 
cessary, as  an  asylum  for  oppressed  people  in 
England,  some  of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest 
benefactors  there  not  only  discouraged  any  farther 
transportation,  but  endeavoured  to  mduce  such  as 
had  gone  over  to  remove.  Had  the  same  changes 
happened  in  Ens^land  six  or  eight  years  sooner, 
the  continent  .of  North  America  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  at  this  day  in  a  far  less  flouri&h- 
ing  state  than  it  is.  Some  of  the  principal  roea 
wavcf-ed,  but  others  were  more  resolute,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  forsake  their  undertaking. 

Lord  Say  and  Seal  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  a 
more  s,  settlement  in  the  Bahama  islands.  He 
had  engaged  Mr.  Humfries,  one  of  the  assistants  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  in  the  design,  Yiiih  a 
promise  of  beiiig  the  governor  of  the  new  settle- 
ment. A  new  plan  of  government  was  framed, 
wholly  aristocratical,  and  the  magistracy  to  be 
hereditary ;  but  exceptions  being  taken  to  this 
form  by  the  people,  it  was  altered  and  brought 
nearer  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts. 

It  is  certain  that  a  great  pari  of  the  colony  was 
at  this  time  under  great  doubts  as  to  their  subsist- 
ence.   All  could  not  be  traders.    Much  labour] 
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[was  necessary  to  the  clearing  a  new  country  for 
pasture  or  tillage;  after  three  or  four  years  im- 

Eroyement  of  a  piece  of  ground,  they  found  they 
ad  exhausted  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  were 
obliged  to  go  upon  new  improyements.  They 
never  used  such  manure  as  would  keep  it  in  heart. 
The  common  practice  of  manuring  with  fish,  left 
the  land  in  a  worse  state  than  it  would  have  been 
in  if  they  had  used  no  manure  at  all,  or  than  any- 
other  manure,  even  lime,  would  have  left  it.  This 
caused  many  of  them  to  have  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  to  despair  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood  in  it,  and  great  numoers  had  deter- 
mined to  remove.  Some  were  persuaded  to  alter 
their  resolution,  but  others  persisted.  A  church 
had  been  gathered  at  Providence,  and  news  came, 
that  Mr.  Sherwood  the  pastor,  with  another  minis- 
ter, had  been  sent  home  prisoners  by  Carter  the 
deputy  governor,  and  that  the  magistrates  were  in« 
dined  to  persecution.  This  is  not  incredible, 
even  in  the  year  1641,  when  they  .could  not  have 
expected  that  these  measures  would  be  approved 
in  England,  for  Virginia  persisted  in  opposition  to 
the  parliament  many  years  after.  Whilst  some  in 
New  England  were  discouraged  by  this  advice, 
others  were  the  more  confirmra,  looking  upon  it 
their  duty  to  go  over  and  strengthen  their  brethren. 
Mr*  Humfties  had  met  with  great  losses  by  fire  the 
ear  before,  atid  was  detained  in  New  En^and  by 
is  private  affairs  for  this  year ;  bat  a  company 
embarked  with  Captain  William  Pierce,  who  was 
of  the  first  fleet  which  came  over  with  the  charter, 
and  a  very  .noted  commander.  Upon  their  arrival 
at  Providence,  they  found  the  island  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Spaniards.  They  had  shot  in  under 
the  command  of  the  fort  before  they  discovered 
their  clanger ;  and  in  coming  about,  Pierce  was 
slain  from  the  fort,  but  the  vessel  got  clear  and  re* 
turned  to  New  England,  and  the  designs  of  the 
rest,  of  course,  were  at  an  end.  The  lords,  and 
others  concerned  in  this  attempt  to  settle. the  Ba- 
hama islands,  spent  60,000/.  sterling,  which  was 
entirely  lost  by  the  island's  being  taken. 

The  difficulties  particular  persons  were  under, 
and  the  difference  of  sentiment  upon  private  affairs, 
had  an  influence  upon  the  puolic  jifiairs.  The 
election  this  year,  (1641),  notwithstanding  the 
^reat  number  of  voters,  was  determined  in  favour 
of  Mr,  Bcllingham  for  governor,  Mr.  Winthrop 
being  his  competitor,  by  a  majority  of  six  vot^ 
only.  Mr.  Endicot  was  chosen  deputy  governor. 
The  court,  this  year,  expecting  great  revoltitions 
were  at  liand  in  England,  sent  over,  as  their  arcnts, 
two  of  the  ministers,  Mr.  Thomas  Weld  and  Mr. 
lingh  Petsrs,  and  one  of  the  repcesenlatives,  Mr. 
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William  Hibbins,  in  order  to  establish  the  interest 
of  the  colony.  Their  particular  instructions  have 
not  been  preserved  • 

This  year  also,  the  plantation  at  Springfield, 
upon  Connecticut  river,  returned  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Massachusetts.     In  the  year  1636,  as  has 
been  observed,  the  towns  or  settlement  on  Con» 
necticut  river  began.    A  more  particular  account 
of  the  settlement  of  that  colony  wil^A  perhaps  be 
expected.     The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Kox- 
bury,  Dorchester,  Cambridge,  and  Watertown, 
in  the  Massachusetts,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut.     Mr.  William  Pynchon, 
being  the  principal  person  amon?  those  from  Rox« 
bury,  who  bad  pitched  upon  a  place  higher  up  the 
river  than  the  rest,  called  b^  the  Indians  Agawaro, 
he  changed  the  name  to  Sprmgfield.     His  mansion- 
house  was  at  a  town  of  that  name  in  Englafid,  near 
to  Chelmsford  in  Essex.     Those  from  Dorchester 
pitched  upon  a  place  below,  called  by  the  Indians 
Mattaneaug  or  Cushankamaug.    Mr.  Ludbw  was 
the  nrincipal  person  who  removed  with  them. 
Mr.  W arham  their  minister  and  the  whole  church 
followed  the  next  year.    They  called  their  settle- 
ment Windsor.     The  Cambridge  people,  with  Mr. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  their  ministers,  and  Mr. 
Hay nes,  who  the  year  before  had  been  governor  at 
their  head,  were  seated  next  below,  at  a  place  called 
Sttckiang,  which  they  changed  into  Hartford,  the 
place  of  Mr.  Stone's  nativity  in  Engbnd.     A  few* 
miles  below,  there  was  another  tract  of  intervale 
land,  called  by  the  Indians  Pauquiang,  which  those 
of  Hartford  intended  to  have  included  in  their 
settlement ;  but  a  few  of  the  Wartertown  people 
were  too  quick  for  them.    They  ^ve  it  the  name 
of  Weathersfield.     The  commission,  which  they 
took  from  the  Massachusetts,  was  of  a  pretty 
extraordinary  nature.     The  preamble  to  it  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  lands,  which  they  intended  to  take 
possession  of,  were  without  the  commonwealth  and' 
body  of  tlie  Massachusetts,  and  that  certain  noble 
personages  in  England,  by  virtue  of  a  patent, 
challenged  the  jurisdiction  there ;  but  their  minds 
not  being  known  as  to  a  form  of  government,  and 
there  being  a  necessity  that  some  authority  should 
be  established,    they  therefore  appointed  Roger' 
Ludlow,  Esq.  ftc.  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
bear  and  determine,  in  a  judicial  way,  all  matters 
indiflerence  between  party  and  party,  to  inflict 
corporal   punishment,    imprisonment,  and  fines, 
and  to  make  and  decree  such  orders  for  the  present 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  plantation,  relative 
to  trading,  planting,  building,  military  discipline 
and  defensive  war,  if  need  require,  and  to  convene' 
the  inhabitants  in  general  court  if  it  shall  bethought] 
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[meet.  The  commission  to  continae  no  longer  than 
one  year,  and  to  be  recalled  if  a  form  of  govern- 
ment could  be  a^rreed  upon  between  the  nobte 
personages,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  commonwealth 
of  the  Massachusetts,  &c. 

There  would  be  no  accounting  for  this  stretch  of 
power  were  it  not  for  a  principle  at  that  time 
generally  received,  and  which  upon  a  question  was 
determined  some  years  after  by  the  general  court, 
some  of  the  members  dissenting,  that  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  commonwealth  was  binding  even 
though  the  person  should  no  longer  reside  within 
the  Iipiit^. 

Notwithstanding  this  commission,  they  soon 
after  entered  into  an  agrement  or  combination,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  called  themselves  a  body 
politic  formed  and  established  by  mutual  consent, 
and  framed  such  laws  and  constitutions  as  they 
thought  necessary.  The  most  material  point  in 
whicn  they  differed  from  the  Massachusetts,  was 
the  not  making  membership  of  their  churches 
necessary  to  freedom  in  the  civil  government  or  to 
the  holding  any  offices  therein.  Upon  the  petition 
of  Mr.  Pynchon  and  others  to  the  court  to  receive 
them  again,  an  order  passed  asserting  the  court's 
right,  and  a  commission  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Pynchon  to  hold  courts  there,  from  whose  judg- 
ments an  appeal  lay  to  the  court  of  assistants. 

The  settlers  at  Piscataqua,  about  the  same  time, 
submitted  themselves  to  the  Massachusetts  govern* 
roent.  The  river  of  Newichewannock  or  Pisca- 
taqua is  said  to  have  been,  first  discovered  by 
Captain  Smith,  or  some  employed  by  him,  in  1614 
or  1615.  De  Monts,  ten  years  before,  had  been  at 
Kennebeck  and  Saco,  and  some  leagues  further 
westward  along  shore  ;  but  struck  over  from  some 
part  of  Welles,  by  the  description  he  gives  of  the 
coast,  to  cape  Ann,  which  he  calls  cape  Louis, 
and  from  thence  to  cape  Blanc,  whicn  must  be 
cape  Cod.  In  the  year  16SS,  several  gentlemen, 
merchants  and  others  in  ihett.  of  England,  belong- 
ing to  Bristol,  Exeter,  Dorchester,  Shrewsbury, 
Plymouth,  &c.  having  obtained  patents  from  the 
council  of  Plymouth  for  several  parts  of  New 
England,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  plantation 
of  New  Plymouth,  and  the  reports  of  fishermen 
who  bad  made  voyages  upon  the  coast,  projected 
and  attempted  a  fishery  about  Piscataoua,  and  sent 
over  David  Thompson,  together  with  Edward  Hil- 
ton and  William  Hilton,  who  had  been  fishmongers 
in  London,  and  some  others,  with  all  necessaries 
for  their  purpose.  The  Hiltone  set  up  their  stages 
some  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  a 
place  since  called  Dover.  Some  others  of  the 
company^  about  the  same  time,  seized  on  a  place 


below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Liltle  Har- 
bour, where  they  built  the  first  house.  Sir  Fer- 
dinando  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason  were  of 
this  company,  and  the  place  where  this  honse 
was  built,  with  three  or  four  thousand  acres  of  land 
for  a  manor,  or  lordship,  by  consent  of  the  rest 
of  the  undertakers,  was  assigned  to  Cip(ain 
Mason,  and  the  house  took  the  name  of  Mason 
Hall. 

These  settlements  went  on  yery  slowly  for  scren 
years  after;  and  in  1631,  when  Edward Colcolt 
first  came  over,  there  were  but  three  hoases  in  all 
that  side  of  the  country  adjoining  to  Piscataqua 
river.     There   had    i)een  some  expetice  besidn 
about  salt  works.     The  aflairs  of  the  great  council 
of  Plymouth,  from  first  to  last,  were  earned  oa 
in  a  confused  maimer.    There  have  been  six  or 
seven  several  grants  of  the  lands  between  Merri- 
mack and  Kennebeck.      Whether  any  of  (ben, 
besides  those  to  Gorges  and  the  MassachuseKs, 
are  at  this  day  of  any  validify,  I  will  not  detennine. 
In  16S9,  Gorges  and  Mason  are  said  to  have  taken 
a  patent  ti^ether  for  all  the  lands  between  tbe 
two  rivers;  and  by  mutual  agreement,  and  by  a 
distinct  patent,  all  the  lands  from  Piscataqoato 
Merrimack  were  assigned  to  Mason.    Gorgesseenu 
to  have  laid  no  great  stress  upon  bis  titles,  for  in 
1639,  he  obtained  a  patent  under  tbe  great  seal 
from  King  Charles  the  First.     The  Loids  Sa/amf 
Brooke,  who  were  very  general  adventuirrs,  they 
purchased  the  Bristol  men*s  sbare^  which  vas  two 
thirds   of   the  first   company's  interest.    Sotne 
persons  of  Shrewsbury  held  the  other  third.  Cap- 
tain Wiggan  was  niade  the  agent  for  the  Shrews- 
bury men.     In  the  year  16S0,  Captain Neale,  with 
three  others,  came  over  to  Piscataqua  to  superio* 
tend  the  affairs  of  Sir  FerdinaDdo  Gorges,  Masoo, 
and  the  rest,  but  principally  to  discover  a  new 
country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Laconii, 
and  which  in  Gorges's  history  is  very  pompous); 
described.     Champlain,  many  years  before  this, 
had  given  his  own  name  to  lake  Iroquois,  and  the 
English,  it  may  be,  were  informed  by  the  Indians 
something  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  and 
of  other  lakes  on  the  back  of  New  England,  and 
no  doubt  the  rumour  was  carried  over  to  England. 
Neale  spent  three  years  in  searching  out  his  new 
xx>untry,  but  could  not  find  it,  and  so  retomed. 
Nothing  else  memorable  is  mentioned  of  Neale, 
except  that  he  forbad  Wiggan  settling  a  point  of 
land  betwixt  Dover  and  Exeter.   Wiggan  went  on, 
and  determined  to  defend  his  right  by  tbe  sword. 
The  other  threatened  as  high,  and  from  what 
might  have  happened,,  the  disputed  bods  took 
the  name  of  Bloody  Point, .  which  it  retains  to] 
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fihis  day.  The  Lords  Say  and  Brooke  also  made 
Wiggan  their  agent  for  the  term  of  seven  years; 
during  which  time  the  interest  was  not  greatly 
advanced,  the  whole  being  sold  to' him,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  for  600/. 

Soon  after  the  year  1631,  one  Mr.  Williams 
came  over  from  England,  sent  also  by  Gorges  and 
Mason  to  take  care  of  their  salt  works.  Mr. 
Chadburne,  with  several  other  planters  and  traders, 
came  oyer  with  him.  These  began  the  settlement 
of  Strawberry  bank  (Portsmouth),  and  after  Neaie 
went  away  they  are  supposed  either  to  have  enter- 
ed into  an  agrfsement  and  to  have  chosen  Williams 
for  their  gove|:nor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
discreet  sensible  man  and  a  gentleman,  or  else  be 
was  appointed  by  the  company  in  England. 
There  was  a  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  building 
a  parsonage  house  and  a  chapel,  and  for  a  glebe  of 
50  acres  of  land  to  be  annexed,  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Strawberry  bank  to  Thomas  Walford 
and  Henry  Sherburn,  church-wardens,  and  their 
SMCcesiors,  &c.  and  this  was  signed  by  Francis 
Williams  governor,  Ambrose  Gibbons  assistant, 
and  18  inhabitants,  dated  May  85,  1640.  Williams 
soon  after  removed  to  Barbadoes.  The  first  who 
enterprised  thf  settlement  of  Piscataqua  had  some 
religious  as  well  as.  civil  views,  and  a  Puritan 
minister,  Mr.  Leveridge,  a  worthy  man,  came  oyer 
with  Captain  Wiggan  in  1633,  but  not  being  sup- 
ported be  removecl  to  the  southward,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Bordet,  who  has  not  left  so  good 
a  character..  Not  contented  with  his  sacred 
function,  he  invaded  the  civil  government,  and 
thrust  out  Captain  Wiggan,  and  assumed  the  place 
of  governor  himself. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lords  and  others  concern- 
ed had  prevailed  upon  several  persons  of  good 
estates,  and  who  made  profession  of  religion,  to 
transplant  themselves  and  families  to  Piscataqua, 
.  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  inhabitants  enough  for  a 
considerable  township;  and  having  no  charter, 
commission,  or  power  of  government  from  the 
orown,  they  were  under  necessity  of  entering  into  a 
combination  ora^reement  among  themselves.  Thus 
we  see  three  distinct  colonies  and  independent 
governments  formed  upon  Piscataqua  river. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Massachusetts 
people  were  inquiring  into  the  bounds  of  their 
patent.  In  1639,  thev  sent  persons  to  find  out  the 
northernmost  part  of  Merrimack  river.  A  line  to 
run  e.  from  three  miles  n.  of  the  head  of  the 
river,  will  take  in  the  whole  of  New  Hampsliire. 
They  determined  therefore  that  it  came  within 
their  juriftdicUoo,  and  from  that  time  they,  allowed 


plantations  to  be  settled,  particularly  at  Hampton, 
as  readily  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony,  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  them  ;  but  they  left 
those  upon  the  river  to  their  liberty  ;  and  it  was 
their  inability  to  preserve  order  among  themselves 
which  occasionecf  the  application  and  submission 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  At  their  session 
in  October  the  court  passed  the  following  order. 

'^  W  hereas  it  appcareth  that,  by  the  extent  of  the 
line  according  to  our  patent,  tlie  river  of  Piscata- 
qua is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, and  conference  being  had  at  several  tiroes 
Vfiih  the  said  people  and  some  deputed  by  the 
general  court  for  the  settling  and  establishing  of 
order  in  the  administration  of  justice  there  ;  it  is 
now  ordered  by  the  general  court,  bolden  at  Boston 
this  9th  day  of  the  8th  month  1641,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  river,  as 
followeth.  Imprimis,  That  from  henceforth  the 
said  people,  inhabiting  there,  are  and  shall  be 
accei^ed  and  reputed  under  the  government  of  the 
Massachusetts,  as  the  rest  of  the  mhabitants  within 
the  said,  jurisdiction  are.  Also  that  they  shall 
have  the  same  order  and  way  of  administration  of 
justice,  and  way  of  keeping  courts,  as  is  establish- 
ed at  Ipswich  and  Salem.  Also  they  shall  be 
exempted  from  all  public  charges,  other  than 
those  that  shall  arise  for  or  from  among  themselves, 
or  from  any  action  or  course  that  may  be  taken  to 
procure  their  own  good  or  benefit.  Also  they 
shall  enjoy  all  such  lawful  liberties  of  fishing, 
planting  and  selling  timber,  as  formerly  they  have 
enjoyed  in  the  same  liver.  Mr.  Simon  Bradstreet, 
Mr.  Israel  Stoughton,  Mr.  Samuel  Simonds,  Mr. 
William  Tyng,  Mr.  Francis  W  illiams,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Hilton,  or  any  four  of  them,  whereof  Mr. 
Bradstreet  or  Mr.  Stoughton  to  be  one,  these 
shall  have  the  same  power  that  the  quarter  courts 
at  Salem  and  Ipswich  have.  Also  the  inhabitants 
there  are  allowed  to  send  two  deputies  from  the 
whole  river  to  the  court  at  Boston.  Also  Mr. 
Bradstreet,  Mr.  Stoughton,  and  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners,  shall  have  power  at  the  court  at 
Piscataqua  to  appoint  two  or  three  to  join  with 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Hilton  to  govern  toe  people 
as  the  magistrates  do  here,  till  the  next  general 
court,  or  till  the  court  take  further  order.  It  is 
further  ordered,  that  until  our  commissioners  shall 
arrive  at  Piscataqua,  those  men  who  already 
have  authority,  by  the  late  combination,  to  govern 
the  people  there,  shall  continue  in  the  same 
authority  and  power,  to  be  determined  at  the 
coming  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  not  before." 
Although  .ivolhing  is  said  of  Strawberry  bank  in] 
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[the  tufavnisskm,  yet  all  the  settlements  seem  to  have 
concurred,  and  Williaps,  the  governor,  was  made 
one  of  the  magistrates. 

The  Massachusetts,  by  thus  extending  its  wing 
over  the  inhabitants  of  Nenv  Hampshire,  nourish- 
ed and  cherished  them  for  near  40  years ;  and  to 
this  must  be  attributed  the  growth  and  the  present 
flourishing  state  of  that  colony.  The  principal 
inhabitants,  when  the  benefit  was  recent,  in  1680, 
made  a  public  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  it. 
Upon  this  construction  of  the  charter,  the  whole 
province  of  Maine  is  taken  into  the  Massachusetts 
as  well  as  New  Hampshire ;  but  no  application 
being  made  by  the  people  there,  nothing  was  done 
concerning  them.  Mr.  Wheelwright  tind  others, 
who  had  been  banished  from  the  Massachusets, 
soon  after  removed  to  the  province  of  Maine  from 
New  Hampshire. 

.  (Anno  1642.)  —  Mr.  Winthrop  was  elected 
governor  in  1642,  and  Mr.  Endicot  deputy  gover« 
nor,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Flint  added  to  the  assistants, 
together  with  Mr.  Pynchon,  who,  upon  his  remo- 
val to  Springfield,  had  been  left  out  whilst  the 
jurisdiction  was  doubtful. 

The  college  at  Cambrid|ie  was  this  year  put 
^pon  a  more  respectable  footing  than  it  had  been. 
The  governor,  deputy  governor  and  magistrates, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  six  next  adjacent  towns, 
with  the  president,  were  made  a  corporation  for 
ofdering  and  managing  the  affairs  of  tne  oollege, 
and  nine  young  gentlemen,  at  a  public  commence- 
ment this  vear,  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  The  thesis,  with  a  particular  account  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  was  puolished  in  England. 

There  was  a  general  design  this  year,  among  the 
Indians,  acainst  the  English.  Miantinomo,  the 
sachem  of  Uie  Naragausets,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author  and  chief  promoter,  and  to  have  dmwn 
many  other  sachems  to  join  with  him.  The  In* 
dians  began  to  make  use  of  fire-arms,  and  had 
procured  a  great  number,  together  with  powder  9nd 
shot,  from  English  traders  in  the  e.  parts,  as  well 
as  from  the  Dutch.  A  constant  watch  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  from  sun-set  to  sun-rising,  and  a  place 
of  retreat  to  be  provided,  in  each  plantation,  for 
the  women  and  children  and  for  the  security  of 
ammunition.  Beacons  were  erected,  and  ordered 
to  be  fired  upon  an  alarm,  and  all  smiths  were  re- 
quired to  lay  aside  all  other  business,  until  all  the 
arms  in  the  colony  were  put  into  ffood  order ;  for 
which  payment  was  promised  by  the  government. 
Mr.  Jonn  Leveret  and  Mr.  Edward  Hutchinson 
Were  sent  to  Miantinomo  with  articles  of  complaint, 
and  to  require  him  to  come  himself,  or  to  send  two 


ofiiis  chief  counsellbrs,  io  the  governor,  in  order  to 
giv^  satisfiiction.  Connecticut  proposed  to  fall 
upon  the  Indians  immediately,  and  ofiered,  if  the 
Massachusetts  would  send  ISO  men  to  Sajbnok, 
to  join  a  proportionable  number.  But  the  Masa* 
obusetts  court  doubted  whether  they  had  sufficieot 
proofs  of  the  designs  of  the  Indians  to  justify  i 
war.  However,  the  governor  with  the  msgistrfttes, 
before  the  court  met,  thought  it  necessary  to  dis< 
arm  the  Indians  within  the  colony,  which  tbej 
readily  submitted  to.  Miantinomo  came  io  person 
to  the  court,  and  demanded  that  his  accusers  sboald 
be  brought  face  to  fiioe ;  and  if  they  (ailed  in  thdi 
proof,  that  they  should  sufiSer  the  same  punish- 
ment  be  would  have  deserved  himself  if  he  had 
been  guilty,  viz.  death.  His  behavioar  wasgrafe, 
and  he  gave  his  answers  with  great  deliberatioi 
and  seeming  ingenuity.  He  would  never  speak 
but  in  the  presence  of  two  of  his  counsellon,  that 
they  might  be  witnesses  of  every  thing  which 
paned.  Two  days  wereapent  in  treaty.  He  de- 
nied all  he  was  charged  with,  and  pretended  the 
reports  to  his  disadvantage  were  raised  by  Uocai, 
sachem  of  the  Mohegins,  or  some  of  his  people* 
He  was  willing  to  renew  his  former  engagements, 
that  if  any  of  the  Indians,  even  the  Niantieks,vho' 
he  said  were  as  his  own  flerii  and  blood,  should  do 
any  wrong  to  the  English,  so  as  neither  he  northejr 
ooukl  satisfy  without  blood,  he  would  df^eribem 
up  and  leave  tbem  to  mercy.  The  people  ofCos* 
necticut  put  little  oonfidmoe  in  him,  and  coold 
hardly  be  kept  from  felling  upon  him,  boiiMnal 
last  prevailea  upon,  by  the  MasBachusetts,  todesiit 
for  the  present.  The  minds  of  men  were  filled 
with  fear  from  these  rumours  of  a  general  conspi«* 
racy,  and  every  noise  in  the  nifbt  was  aiarming. 
A  poor  man,  in  a  swamp  at  Watertown,  hearing 
the  howling  of  a  kennel  of  wolves,  and  expcctio^ 
to  be  devoured  by  them^  cried  out  for  help,  wbicn 
occasioned  a  general  alarm  through  all  the  towns 
near  Boston.  The  Indians,  bein^  thus  [MeveDted 
from  surprising  the  English,  remained  quiet. 

In  the  year  1648,  letters  came  to  Mr.Cottoe  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Daves- 
port  of  New  Haven,  signed  by  several  of  the  no- 
bility, divers  members  of  the  house*  of  coramons, 
and  some  ministers,  to  call  them  or  some  of  tlMoi} 
if  all  could  not  com^,  to  assisi  in  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster.  Such  of  the  magistrates 
and  ministers  as  were  near  Boston  met  together, 
and  most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  call 
of  God,  but  Mr.  Hocacer  did  not  like  the  business, 
and  thought  it  was  not  a  sufficient  call  to  go  1000 
leagues  tp  confer  about  matters  of  church  govern*] 
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[ment.  Mr.  Davenport  thought  otherwise,  but  his 
church,  having  but  one  minister,  would  not  spare 
him.  Mr.  Cotton  thought  it  a  clear  call,  and 
would  have  undertaken  the  voyage  if  others 
would  have  gone  with  him.  Soon  after,  other 
letters  were  received,  which  diverted  them  from 
any  thoughts  of  proceeding.  Mr.  Hooker  was 
about  that  time  preparing  for  the  press  a  vindica- 
tion of  Congregational  churches,  or  rather  framing 
a  system  or  plan  of  church  government,  which  he 
designed  for  the  New  England  churches,  let  the 
determination  at  Westminster  be  what  it  would. 
Had  the  churches  of  New  England  appeared  there 
by  their  representatives,  or  any  of  the  principal 
divines  appeared  as  members  of  the  assembly, 
greater  exception  might  have  been  taken  to  their 
building  after  a  model  of  their  own  framing.  Se- 
veral persons  who  came  from  England  in  1643, 
made  a  muster  to  set  up  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, under  the  authority  of  the  assembly  at  West- 
minster ;  but  a  New  England  assembly^  the  gene- 
ral court,  soon  put  them  to  the  rout. 

(Jnm  1643.)  —  The  governor  and  deputy  go- 
vernor for  the  last  year  were  re-elected  m  1643. 
Samuel  Symons  and  William  Hibbins  were  added 
to  the  assistants.  The  colony  had  so  increased, 
that  it  was  divided  this  year  into  four  counties  or 
shires,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

In  this  year  the  united  ccdontes  of  New  England, 
viz.  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut^  and 
New  Haven,  enter  into  a  firm  and  perpetual 
league,  offensive  and  defensive.  This  contederacy 
had  been  ina^itatioa  for  several  years.  In  1638, 
articles  were  drawn  up  which  were  referred  until 
1639. 

ijimno  1644.)— About  this  time,  much  division 
and  disturbance  in  the  colony  were  occasioned  by 
the  French  of  Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  were 
soon  settled  to  the  approbation  of  all  parties.  In 
this  year  Mr.  Eodicot  was  chosen  governor,  and 
Mr.  Wiothrop  deputy  governor.  Mr.  Pynchon, 
who,  living  very  remote  at  Springfield,  had  been 
left  out  of  the  number  of  assistants,  was  again  re- 
stored. 

The  Indians,  this  year,  were  at  war  among 
themselves.  They  were  daily  acquiring  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  and  the  commissioners,  this  year,  passed 
an  act)  that  no  person  within  any  of  the  united  co- 
lonies should,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell  any  kind 
of  arms  or  ammunition  to  an  Indian,  under  penalty 
of  twenty  for  one ;  nor  any  smith  or  other  person 
mend  any  gun  or  other  weapon  for  an  Indian, 
under  the  like  penalty.  There  was  a  proposal 
likewise  made,  amonff  the  commissioners,  for  an 
exclusive  trade  with  the  Indians,  to  be  carried  on 


by  a  company,  io  consist  of  subscribers  horn  the 
several  governments ;  each  government  to  have  a 
distinct  committee  to  receive  subscriptions,  take  in 
stock,  &c. ;  the  whole  to  be  under  (he  regulation  of 
the  commissioners.  This  proposal  was  recom- 
mended to  the  several  general  courts,  but  never 
agreed  to.  The  Massachusetts  was  more  consider- 
able than  all  the  other  colonies  ti^ether,  and  this 
alone  was  enough  to  have  prevented  them  from 
approving  of  such  a  motion. 

The  next  year,  1616,  a  meeting  extraordinary 
of  the  commissioners  was  held  at  Boston  ;  when  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  messengers  to  the 
sachems  of  Naraganset  and  Molicgin  to  require 
their  appearance  at  Boston  ;  and  a  conference  en- 
sued, which  ended  in  a  treaty  of  conciliation. 

About  this  time  there  was  another  struggle  for 
power  between  the  assistants  or  magistrates  and 
the  deputies.  The  latter  could  not  bear  their 
votes  should  lose  their  effect  by  the  non-concur- 
renoe  of  the  former,  who  were  so  much  fewer  in 
number;  but  by  the  firmness  oPMr.Winthrop, 
tbQ  assistants  maintained  their  right  at  this  time, 
and  (March  S5,  1644)  /he  deputies,  not  being  able 
Ui  prevail,  moved  that  the  two  houses  might  sit 
apart,  and  from  that  time  votes  were  sent  in  a  par* 
liamentary  way  from  one  house  to  the  other,  and 
the  consent  of  both  was  necessary  to  an  act  of  the 
court.  Other  difierences  also  arose,  but  were  ami- 
cablv  adjusted  in  the  next  sessions.   - 

Mr.  Dudley  had  the  place  of  governor  for  1645, 
and  Mr.  Winthrop  deputv  governor.  Herbert 
Pelham,  Esq.  who  arrived  not  long  before,  was 
added  to  the  assistants  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Stough- 
ton,  who  we  suppose  died  this  year.  Mr.  Pelham 
being  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  his  family, 
estate,  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  was  also,  this 
first  year  of  his  arrival,  chosen  commissioner  for 
the  united  cdonies,  Mr. Winthrop  being  the  other. 

In  1646,  Mr. Winthrop  was  chosen  governor, 
and  Mr.  Dudley  deputy  governor ;  Mr.  Endicot 
and  Mr.  Pelham  commissioners.  Nothing  worthy 
of  recording  took  place  in  this  year. 

In  1647  and  1648,  the  same  governor  and  de- 
puty governor  were  continued ;  and  the  first  of 
these  years,  Robert  Bridges  was  added  \o  the  as- 
sistants. The  number  of  males,  in  each  of  the 
four  colonies,  being  carried  in  to  the  commissioners 
in  the  year  1647,  in  order  to  proportion  the  sum 
of  104S/.  105.  Id.  expended  for  the  general  ser- 
vice, it  appeared  that  the  Massachusetts  part  or 
proportion  of  the  sum  was  670/.  35.  M. ;  Ply- 
mouth's  188/.  ISs.M. ;  Connecticut's  140/.  2s.  bd. ; 
and  New  Haven's  104/.  1  \s. 

(Arnio  1649.}— In  the   beginniag  of  1649J 
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f( March),  died  Itf r.  Wiothrop,  the  father  of  the 
.country,  in  the  6dd  year  of  his  age.     His  death 
.caused  a  general  grief  throagh  the  colony «     He 
spent  bis  estate  and  his  bodily  strength   in  the 
public  service,  although  he  was  remarluble  for  his 
temperance,  frugality,  and  economy.     His   vir- 
/tucs  were  many,  his  errors  few,  and  yet  he  could 
not  escape  calumny  and  detraction,  which  would 
sometimes  make  too  sreat  an  impression  upon  him. 
Mr.  Gndicot  succeeded  him  in  the  place  of  go- 
vernor, and  Mr.  Dudley  took  the  place  of  deputy 
governor, 

A  dispute  between  the  colonies  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  which  began  several 
years  before,  was  this  year  brought  to  an  end  ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  1650,  a  controversy  which 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  colony  of  New 
Haven  and  the  Dutch  at  the  Manhados,  was  set- 
tied  by  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies. 
The  same  fi^overnor  and  deputy  governor  were  re- 
elected for  the  year  1650*  A  corporation  in  Eng- 
land, constituted  for  propagating  the  gospel  among 
the  Indians,  hemn  this  year  their  correspondence 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  united  coloRies,  who 
were  employed  as  agents  for  the  corporation,  as 
Jong  as  the  union  of  the  colonies  continued.  One 
professed  design  of  the  colony  charter  was  the  gos- 
pelizing  the  natives. 

Proposals  had  been  made  in  the  year  1648  to 
Monsieur  D'Aillebout,  the  governor  of  Canada, 
for  a  free  commerce  between  the  Massachusetts  and 
that  colony.  The  French  professed  to  be  greatly 
pleased,  and  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  upon 
the  subject  until  the  year  1650,  when  the  French 
governor  sent  an  agent  to  Boston  in  order  to  settle, 
not  merely  trade,  out  a  league  or  alliance,  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  between  the  government  of  Ca- 
nada and  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth ;  but  being  informed  that  all  matters  of  that 
nature  were  left  to  the  commissioners  of  the  united 
colonies,  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  the  next 
year  two  gentlemen  were  sent  with  letters  to  the 
commissioners,  praying  in  behalf  of  the  French  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  christianized  Indians  in  Aca- 
dia, the  aid  of  the  English  against  the  Indians  of 
.the  Six  Nations,  but  nothing  essential  was  effected 
on  this  score. 

Mr.  Endicot  was  chosen  governor  in  the  years 
1651,  1652,  and  1653,  Mr.  Dudley  deputy  go- 
vernor. 

The  Massachusetts,  who,  as  hath  been  observed, 
claimed  the  province  of  Maine  as  within  the 
bounds  of  their  charter,  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  confusions  existing  there,  in  this  year,  and 
encouraged  the  disposition   which   prevailed  in 


many  of  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to  their  juris- 
diction, and  in  165 1  they  appointed  Mr.  Brad* 
street.  Major  Denntson,  and  Captain  Havtbom, 
to  treat  with  the  gentlemen  of  that  pit>vin€e  about 
the  surrender  thereof,  as  in  their  best  judgment 
and  discretion  should  seem  meet.  The  next  year, 
1652,  Mr.  Bradstreet  and  others  were  sent  com- 
missioners to  summon  the  inhabitants  of  Kttterjto 
come  in  and  own  their  subjection  to  the  Massachu- 
setts, as  of  right  belonging  to  them.  The  inhabi- 
tants accordingly  assembled  Nov.  16,  and  agreed 
to  submit,  and  about  40  inhabitants  subscribed  an 
instrument  of  submission.  The  like  was  done  at 
Acamenticus  theSSd  of  the  same  month,  and  sooo 
after  at  Wells,  Saco,  and  Cape  Porpoise.  Totk 
inhabitants  of  all  these  plantations  hirger  priril^ 
were  granted  than  to  those  of  the  other  parts  of  tiie 
Massachusetts  government,  for  they  were  all  free- 
men upon  taking  the  oath,  whereas  eveiy  where 
else  none  could  be  made  fm  unless  he  tm  a 
church  member.  The  prorince  was  made  a 
county,  by  the  name  of  Yorkshire.  The  tovns 
•from  that  time  sent  their  deputiies  to  the  geoenl 
court  at  Boston. 

The  trade  of  the  prorince  increasutg,  especially 
with  the  West  Indies,  where  the  bucaneers  or  pi- 
rates at  this  time  were  numerous ;  and  part  of  the 
wealth  which  they  took  from  the  Spanianls,  asvrdl 
as  what  was  produced  by  the  trade,  beiDgbrooo^t 
to  New  England  in  bullion,  it  was  thou^iit neces- 
sary for  preventing  fraud  in  money  to  erect  a  mint* 
for  coining  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threeDenoes, 
with  no  other  impression  at  first  than  N  E  on 
the  one  side,  and  All.  VI.  or  III.  on  the  other; 
but  in  October  1651,  the  court  onlered  that  all 
pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring  with 
this  inscription,  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the 
centre,  on  one  side,  and  New  Enolako,  and  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  on  the  other  side.    At  the  same 
sessions,  a  committee  or  council  of  trade  was  ap- 
pointed, after  the  example,  as  expressed  in  the  or- 
der,  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  who  wen 
to  meet  at  Boston  or  Gharlestowh  to  receive  pro- 
posals for  promoting   trade,   but  nothing  canie 
from  this  attempt. 

In  October  1651 ,  hostilities  bc^an  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  in  Europe.  The  Dutch  co- 
lony at  Manhados  was  in  too  feeble  a  state,  openly 
to  annoy  the  English  colonies  their  neighbours, 
and  therefore  desired  to  preserve  peace  in  America. 
The  English  colonies  carried  on  an  advantageous 
trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  were  for  that  reason  will* 
ing  to  continue  ip  friendship,  and  a  correspondence 
was  kept  op  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  na« 
tions.    In  an  address  from  the  genecal  court  io] 
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[Cmmwill,  ih&jr  coftstder  Ihkmselyes  ^  at  Ifl>erty 
to  continue  in  pea<c^  with  the  Dutch,  and  stippose 
their  own  aet  to  be  hec^si^ry  to  btin^  them  into 
a  state  of  #af ,  notwitliistatidin^  the  tvro  nations 
Were  at  war  in  Europe.  But  in  16S3,  informa- 
tion wiis  ^iven  by  the  Indi^hs  iron^  several  qoaKers 
that  ti^e  Dutch  govel^nor  was  j^rivateiy  soliciting 
them  to  a  jteneral  confedetticy,  in  ondefr  totally  io 
extirpate  the  English.  The  ihas^cre  at  Atiiboyn^ 
was  then  but  a  late  Affilii'.  A  ^eral  Marth  was 
spread  through  tht^  colohies.  An  ejttrkordihary 
meeting  of  the  comirii^ionei^  was  calt^^d  at  oos- 
ton*  April  19^  "  io  consider  of  seVetal  niittours 
ana  reports  gathl^red  fVokii  iht  Indian^  and  btherb, 
that  llie  Dutch  bad  plotted  IVith  the  Indian^,  ahd 
stirred  IhetA  ^ifk  16  cut  off  thd  English. '^  Th<^ 
ifesult  of  this  fir^t  hie^iiig^  was,  that  AUhbug:h  the 
evidence  was-so  strong,  as  that  tome  of  the  coin* 
missioners  lo6ked  lipoA  it  t6  be  full  |)roof,  jret  they 
thought  it  most  e*pedit$ht  thd  Dutch  ^erndf 
shimM  have  ^potttliilty  t>f  tfuakirig  drtst^r  $  but 
before  any  messAge  <^dttld  hb  w^ht,  letters  n^te  re- 
ceired  frdtn  him,  di^hyin^  all  wfaieh  th^  Indians 
dr  any  others  had  chatgM  him  ^t^ith^  wonder iiig 
the  English  wotild  gire  cfedlt  to  Irtdiah  t^tiAio- 
nieS)  itnd  oSming  to  dottifi  or  s^rid,  or  to  mkki 
Mswer  iotint  deputies  wbitb  might  be  S6nt  thiihei*. 
It  wll^  thduglit  ptbptt  io  send  ilgents  to  him  ;  lind 
after  some  eonfetisn<i^s^  ti  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  on  the  6th  of  April. 

(Ann0  16640-^This  |)ebce  with  the  tltitcK,  to- 
geUief  with  <<  the  h5}^ftil  establish ihent  of  go- 
vernment in  EtvgMnd,"  occastoncfd  a  public 
thank^iring  in  tife  MassachtrMts,  Sepi.  80 ;  and 
an  otder^  p^sed  the  last  year,  prohibiting  tradd 
with  the  Dut<^,  i^as  repe&led. 

Mr.  Endi^^t  was  govern6r  in  1695,  and  was 
finnwilly  chosen  until  1660^  and  Mf.  Befliiigharii 
deputy  governor  eaeti  yeahr.  During  this  period 
the  trade  of  the  colony  Was  in  a  flourishing  state* 
free  admission  being  allowed  to  all  nations,  ana 
the  resseKs  of  the  colony  trading  to  and  from 
France,  HollaMd,  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  the 
importation  of  no  cofnimodities  whatsoever  being 
prohibited,  or  under  any  clog  or  restraint.  Not- 
withatandia^  the  great  variety  of  sectaries  in  Eng- 
land, there  bad  been  no  divisions  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  Massachusetts;  but  fronfi  1637  to 
1656,  they  enjoyed,  in  general,  great  quietness  in 
their  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  discorck  in  particular 
churches  being  healed  and  made  up  by  a  submis- 
sion to  the  afrbitmment  of  neighbouring  churches, 
AUfl  sometimes  the  interposition  of  the  civil  powrr. 
The  feputatioD,  not  only  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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churchfcs,  but  als6  of  the  New  England  ctergyv 
had  been  for  some  time  very  great  in  England, 
and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Cotton,  hooker,  t)aven- 
port,  and  others,  are  cited  as  authorities  by  many 
Eng^Ush  divines.  Ttie  persecution  of  the  Episco- 
palians by  the  prevailing  powers  in  England,  was 
Evidently  from  revenge  for  the  persecution  Ihe^ 
had  suffered  themselves.  And  from  political  consi- 
derations and  the  prevalence  of  a  party,  seeing  • 
Hi  other  opinions  and  jjrofessions,  however  ab- 
surd. Were  tolerated  ;  but  in  New  England,  it  must 
be  mdnfcssed,  that  bigotry  and  cruel  zeal  pre* 
Tailed,  and  to  that  degree  that  no  opinions  but 
their  oWn  codld  betoleirated.  They  were  sincerCj 
but  mistaken  in  their  principles ;  and  absurd  as  it 
is,  it  is  ioo  evident,  they  believed  it  to  be  for  the 
gloi-y  of  God  to  take  away  the  lives  of  his  crea- 
tures for  maintaining  tenets  contrary  to  what  they 
pfbfbssed  them^elvi^.  'th is  occasioned  complaints 
dgaih&t  the  cdlony  to  the  parliament  and  to  Crom- 
well, but  without  success* 

Mr.  Winslow,  the  agent  foir  the  colony  in  Eng- 
tand,   being  dead,  Mr.    Leveret,  one  of  Crora- 
wdPs  commissioners  in  the  Expedition  to  Acadia^ 
t^as  appointed  in  his  stead.    Cromwell  had  been 
v*ry  desirous  of  dtawing  off  the  New  Englandera 
to  petuple  Ireland  after  his  successes  there,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  N^w  Haven  had  serious  thought^ 
6f  removing,  but  did  not  cairry  their  design  into 
execution.     Jamaica  being  conquered,  Cromwell 
renewed  his  iiivitation  to  the  colony  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts to  remove,  and  to  go  and  people  thai 
island ;  and  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Leveret^s  letters 
and  a  letter  from  the  general  court  to  Crom welly 
that  he  had  it  much  at  heart.     Cromwell  foresaw 
that  the  W.  India  planters  would  raise  estates 
f^  superior  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ft. 
coldnies;  but  all  he  could  do  was  insufficient  to 
indued  thepc6ple  of  New  England  to  quit  a  coun« 
try  where  they  could  live  tolerably,  and  were  in* 
dulged  with  all  the  privileges  they  desired,  and  we 
have  no  account  of  many  tamilies  having  removed. 
A  few  accepted  the  invitation.     Complaints  were 
carried  to  Cromwell  from  Rhode  inland  against 
the  Massachusetts,  by  Clark,  Holmes,  and  others ; 
bnt  Mr.  Leveret,  who  was  a  captain  of  horse  undef 
Cromwell  during  some  part  of  the  war,  had  much 
of  his  favour,  and  though  he  could  not  prevent 
the  Rhode  islanders  from   being   favourably  re« 
ceived,  for  no  sect  could  fail  of  an  advocate  in 
CromwelPs  courts  yet  he  prevented  so  much  as  aa 
inquiry  into  the  condgct  of  the  Massachusetts* 
Nay,  Cromwell  appUiuded  the  colouy  for  banish- 
ing the  evil  seducers  which  had  risen  up  aimongT 
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tthem,    of  which    Mr.   Wheelwright   and  Mrs* 
lutchinson  were  the  cliier,  and  probably  he  had 
a  view  to  them  in  particular. 

Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  had 
a  true  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to 
their  mother  country.  The  expedition  to  Hispa- 
niola  was  by  him  well  intended,  though  by  his  ser- 
vants badly  executed,  and  his  plan  for  enlarging 
the  national  interest  in  America  no  doubt  extended 
further  than  the  conquest  of  that  island.  Let  us 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  colonies  at  that 
time.  Barbadoes  and  the  Caribees  were  at  that 
time  under  the  same  government.  These  with 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Bermudas,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  parliament  whilst  the  king  lived, 
and  it  occasionea  some  trouble  to  reduce  them 
after  !iis  death.  They  were  all  the  colonies,  ex- 
cept New  England,  which  were  settled  when  Crom« 
well  took  the  government  upon  him.  There  were 
no  less  than  three  different  governors  over  Virgi- 
nia during  his  short  rule;  Digby,  Bennet,  and 
Matthews.  Barbadoes  surrendered  to  Sir  George 
Ayscough,  upon  condition  that  the  government 
should  be  by  governor,  council,  and  assembly  ;  and 
Daniel  Searl  being  appointed  their  governor,  con- 
tinued until  the  restoration.  It  was  a  rash  thin£ 
to  resist  the  supreme  authority  in  England,  and 

fave  great  offence.  Until  then  all  the  colonies 
ad  been  indulged  in  a  free  open  trade  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  unless  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  East  India  company  made  an  exception; 
but  Cromwell  obtained  an  9ct  or  ordinance  of  the 
parliament,  prohibiting  the  plantations  from  re- 
ceiving or  exporting  any  European  commodities, 
except  in  English-built  ships  navigated  by  Eng- 
lishmen, and  all  correspondence  was  forbidden 
with  any  nation  or  colony  not  subject  to  England, 
and  no  alien  was  allowed  to  set  up  a  factory  or 
carry  on  a  trade  in  the'plantations.  Virginia  made 
heavy  complaints  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
send  off  their  produce  to,  nor  to  import  necessa- 
ries from,  any  foreign  countries,  whilst  England 
alone,  they  said,  could  not  take  off  their  produce, 
nor  cotild  they  at  that  time  be  supplied  from  thence 
with  all  things  necessary  for  them.  But,  how- 
ever grievous  this  act  might  prove  to  the  other  co- 
lonies, it  is  certain  that  those  of  New  England, 
whether  it  was  designed  to  extend  there  or  not, 
suffered  nothing  by  it.  In  a  letter  to  Cromwell, 
fn  1654,  the  Massachusetts  seem  to  be  under  fears 
lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  privileges 
which  had  been  indulged  to  them  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  hope  his  highness  will  be  no  less  pro- 
pitious, and  will  not  be  displeased  with  them  for 


asserting  their  just  privileges^  to  the  pvejodice 
whereoi  some  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  com- 
manders of  ships,  especially  by  some  armed  with 
commission,  which  through  for  fear  of  offending 
they  had  patiently  endured,  yet  they  thought  it 
not  safe  to  approve  of  such  actings,  Sec.  If  this 
letter  had  respect  to  any  attempts  to  regulate  the 
trade,  they  were  attempts  which  were  soon  given 
over,  and  caused  little  or  no  interruption ;  and  thej 
were  not  only  indulged  in  their  trade  to  all  parts, 
but  that  extraordinary  privilege  of  having  their 
goods  imported  into  England,  free  from  all  cus- 
tom which  other  subjects  were  liable  to  pay,  seems 
to  have  been  continued  until  the  restoration.  No 
wonder  if  they  were  envied  by  the  other  colonies, 
and  if  the  merchants  in  England  were  dissatisfied 
also  with  the  continuance  of  the  last-mentioned 
extraordinary  favour. 

(Anno  1656  to  1660.)— In  the  year  1656  bepxk 
what  has  been  generally,  and  not  improperly,  cafied 
the  persecution  of  the  Quakers.  Two  years  be- 
fore, an  order  had  been  made  that  every  inhabitant 
who  had  in  their  custody  any  of  the  books  of  John 
Reeves  and  Lodowick  Muggleton,  <*  who  pretend 
to  be  the  two  last  witnesses  and  prophets  of  Jesus 
Christ,**  which  books  were  said  to  be  full  of  bias-. 
phemies,  should  bring  or  send  them  in  to  the  next 
mafi^istrate,  within  one  month,  on  pain  of  lOf.  for 
each  book  remaining  in  any  .person's  hands  after 
that  time.  No  jperson  appeared  professing  the 
opinions  of  the  Quakers  until  July  1656,  whi» 
Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  arrived  from  Barba- 
does. A  few  weeks  after  arrived  in  the  ship 
Speedwell  of  London,  Robert  Lock  master,  nbe 
more  of  these  itinerants,  whose  names  <'  aAer  the 
flesh,*'  the  language  they  used  to  the  officers  sent 
to  mdke  inquiry,  were  William  Brend,  Thomas 
Thurston,  Christopher  Holder,  John  Copeland, 
Richard  Smith,  Mary  Prince,  Dorothy  Wangb, 
Sarah  Gibbons,  and  Mary  Witherhead.  On  the 
8th  of  September  they  were  brought  befoie  the 
court  of  as»sLstants,  and  being  examined,  and  each 
of  them  questioned  how  they  could  make  it  ap- 
pear that  God  sent  them,  after  a  pause  they  an- 
swered, th  it  they  had  the  same  call  which  Abra- 
ham had  to  go  out  of  his  country  ;  to  other  ques- 
tions they  gave  rude  and  contemptuous  answers, 
which  is  the  reason  assigned  for  committing  them 
to  prison.  A  great  number  ot.their  books,  which 
they  had  brought  over  with  intent  to  scatter  them 
about  the  country,  were  seized  and  reserved  for  the 
fire.  Soon  after  this,  as  the  governor  was  going 
from  the  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day  to  his 
own  house,  several  gentlemen  accompanying  him,.] 
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[Mary  Prince  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  the 
prison,  railing  at  and  reviling  him,  saying,  woe 
iinto  thee,  thou  art  an  oppressor  ;  and  denouncing 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  him.  Not  content 
with  this,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  ma- 
gistrates, filled  with  opprobrious  stuff.  The  go- 
vernor sent  for  her  twice  from  the  prison  to  his 
house,  and  took  much  pains  to  persuade  her  to 
desist  from  such  extravagancies.  Two  of  the  mi- 
nisters were  present,  and  with  much  moderation 
and  tenderness  endeavoured  to  convince  her  of 
her  errors,  to  which  she  returned  the  grossest  rail- 
ings, reproaching  them  as  hirelings,  deceivers  of 
the  people^  BaaFs  priests,  the  seed  of  the  serpent, 
of  the  brood  of  Ishmaet,  and  the  like. 

The  court  passed  sentence  of  banishment  against 
them  all,  and  required  the  master  of  the  ship  in 
which  they  came,  to  become  bound  with  sureties  to 
the  value  of  500/.  to  carry  them  all  away,  and  caused 
them  to  be  committed  to  prison  until  the  ship 
should  be  reedy  to  sail.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
special  provision  by  law  for  the  punishment  of 
Quakers;  they  came  within  a  colony  law  against 
heretics  in  general.  At  the  next  sessions  of  the 
general  court,  the  I4th  of  October  following,  an 
act  passed,  laying  a  penalty  of  100/.  upon  the 
master  of  any  vessel  who  should  bring  a  known 
Quaker  into  any  part  of  the  colony,  and  requiring 
him  to  give  security  to  carry  him  back  again ;  that 
the  Quaker  should  be  immediately  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction  and  whipped  twenty  stripes,  and  af- 
terwards kept  to  hard  labour  until  transportation. 
They  also  laid  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  im- 
porting, and  the  like  for  dispersing,  Quakers  books, 
aod  several  penalties  for  defending  their  heretical 
opinions.  And  the  next  year,  an  additonal  law 
was  made,  by  which  all  persons  were  subjected  to 
the  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  every  hour's 
entertainment  given  to  any  known  Quaker,  and  any 
Qua.ker,  after  the  first  conviction,  if  a  man  was  to 
lose  one  ear,  and  a  second  time  the  other ;  a  woman, 
each  time  to  be  severely  whipped  ;  and  the  third 
time,  man  or  woman,  to  have  their  tongues  bored 
through  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  every  Quaker, 
who  should  become  such  in  the  colony,  was 
subjected  to  the  like  punishments.  In  May  1658^ 
a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  was  laid  on  every  person 
present  at  a  Quakers  meeting,  and  five  pounds  upon 
every  one  speaking  at  such  meeting.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  severity,  the  number  of  Quakers, 
m  might  well  have  been  expected,  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing,  in  October  following,  a 
further  law  was  made  for  punishing  with  death  all' 
Quakers  who  should  return  into  the  jurisdiction 
aAer    banishment*      That   some   provision   was 


necessary  against  these  people,  so  far  as  they 
were  disturl^rs  of  civil  peace  and  order,  every 
one  will  allow  ;  but  such  sanguinary  laws  against 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion  are  not  to 
be  defended.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  is,  that  they  tried  gentler 
means  at  first,  which  they  found  utterly  ineffectual, 
and  that  they  followed  the  example  of  the  autho-^ 
rities  in  most  other  states,  and  in  most  ages  of  the 
world,  who,  with  the  like  absurdity,  have  sup- 
posed every  person  could  and  ought  to  think  as 
they  did,  and  with  the  like  cruelty  have  punished 
such  as  appeared  to  differ  from  them.  We  may 
add,  that  it  was  with  reluctance  that  these  unna- 
tural laws  were  carried  into  executiou. 

That  we  may  finish  what  relates  to  the  Quakers, 
it  must  be  further  observed,  that  their  friends  in 
England  solicited  and  at  length  obtained  an  order 
from  the  king,  Sept.  9th,  1661,  requiring  that  a 
stop  should  be  put  to  all  capital  or  corporal  punish- 
ment of  those  of  his  subjects  called  Quakers,  and 
that  such  as  were  obnoxious  should  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land. Whatever  opinion  they  might  have  of  tue 
force  of  orders  from  the  crown  controulingthe  laws 
of  the  colony,  they  prudently  complied  with  this 
instruction,  and  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
laws  against  Quakers,  so  far  as  respected  corporal 
punishment,  until  further  order. 

From  1656  to  1660,  we  find  but  very  few  facts 
relative  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  colony  worth 
transmitting  to  posterity.  Afler  the  peace  with 
the  Uutch  in  Europe,  the  trade  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  colonies  was  revived,  and  Stuyve-' 
sant,  the  Dutch  governor  in  1657,  wrote  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  English  colonies,  that  the  limits 
agreed  and.  settled  in  1650,  both  upon  the  main 
and  upon  Long  island,  were  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  states  general  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
desired  that  tne  confirmation  of  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor being  ready,  time  and  place  might  be  appointed 
for  the  exchange.  The  commissioners,  in  their 
answer,  let  him  know  that  they  had  ever  conformed 
to  that  settlement,  although  he  had  not ;  but  thev 
said  nothing  of  the  Protector's  confirmation.  It 
does  not  appear  that  ever  they  sought  for  it.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  period  the  changes  in  Eng- 
land were  so  frequent,  that  it  was  prudence  in  the 
colonies  to  takeas  little  notice  of  them  as  might  be, 
until  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  a  lasting  esta- 
blishment. An  express  acknowledgement  of 
Richard  Cromwell  was  expected  from  the  Massa* 
chusetts,  but  they  declined  it.  An  original  letter 
from  him  to  the  governor,  recommending  the  case 
of  Mr.  Sewall,  a  minister,  is  all  that  appears  upon 
the  records  relative  to  him.'j 
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[Tbe  rapid  incretise  of  the  Massachusetts  colojiy ^ 
together  ^vith  the  figure  ^bich  many  of  the  first 
settlers  made  in  £ngland  Ijcfore  their  removal^  and 
the  correspondence  which  thejr  maintained  with 
their  friends  of  great  distinction  there,  many  years 
after,  eclipsed  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  whose 
^owth  and  progress  would  otherwise  have  been 
thought  considerable.  The  s.  part  of  the  co- 
lony in  general,  being  of  a  light  sandy  soil,,  would 
have  been  incapable  of  supporting  its  inhabitants, 
i^ere  it  not  for  the  large  bodies  of  salt  meadow,  the 
bay. of  which  serves  for  fodder  for  their  cattle  in 
the  winter,  and  the  dung  from  it,bein^  an  excellent 
manure^  produces  good  crops  of  gram,  with  little 
labour,  in  the  summer,  light  land  being  easily 
tilled.  I^he  u.  parts,  bordering  upon  the  Massa- 
chusetts, afforded  many  good  farms,  particularly 
the  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  ha»  beeii>  famous 
for  the  quality  of  the  land  and  for  good  husban- 
dry. They  were  few  at  first,  and  but  little  ad- 
ditions were  made  after  the  Massachusetts  was 
planted,  except  frprn.  their  natural  increase ;  and 
y^et  before  the  year  1643,  besides  the  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, they  had  settled  Duxbury,  Scituate,  Taun- 
ton, Rehoboth,  Sandwich,  Barnstable,  Yarmouth, 
and  Eastham.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Carver, 
their  first  governor,  sopq  after  th^ir  arrival,  they 
chose  in  his  stead  Mr.  Bracjford,  being  a  g^rave 
discreet  man.  They  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
Ills  administratiou,  that  they  continued  to  choose 
him  annually,  until  his  death  in  1657,  esi^cept  two 
years,  when  they  chose  Mr.  Winslow^.  ^ud  opp 
year  Mr,  Prince. 

'  Their  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  fqr  divert  years 
in  discouraging  circumstances.  They  had, expec- 
tations tliat  Mr.  Robinson  their  pastor,  whon^  they, 
had  left  with  one  balf  hiscl^urch  in  IJoUand,  would 
follow  them,  but  his  death,  i^  lG2i.j  put  an  end  to 
their  hopes.  They  were  un^ucccssml  in  tjieir  at-, 
tempts  to  settle  a  minister ;  the  principles  of  one  ai^d 
the  manners  of  another  were  exceptionable,  and 
Having  several  brethren  among  themselves  well 
gifted,  they  chose  tp  continue  without  a  minister 
for  some  time,  rather  than  to  settle  one  who  was  not 
exemplary  in  his  life,  or  wlio  differ^^d  from  them  in 
points  of  doctrine  or  church  government;  but  in 
1643,  they  had  a  set  of  pbus  learned  ministers  ; 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Chauncey,  some  years  after,  was 
chosen  to  the  presidentship  of  the  college  in  the 
Ijlassachusetts,  and  removed  fo  Cambridge. 

Qhaf.  II. 
Historical  occurrences  from  the  reftoraifon  of  King. 

'  Charles  II.  to.  the  year  1686,  when  the  charter 
was  vacated. 
{Anno  1660.)«^  Since  the.  year  164Q,  tlie  pepple 


Ivid  been  without  any-  apprehenaloRs  ef  d^Mer  to 
their  religious  or  civil  pri  viieges*  They  pnu&iitly 
acknowledged  subjection  to  the  parliament,  aad 
afterwards  to  Crom^well,  so  ^  as  was  necessary  io 
keep  upon  term^  and  avoid  exception,  and  ro  fiir* 
ther.  It  was.  not  till  the  30lb  of  November  in  thia 
year,  that  a.  ship  arrived,  from  Bristol,  which, 
brought  advices  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament, 
and  that  all  matters  were  fully  settled  in  £nglaod* 
They  were  also  informed  by  letters  from  Mr.  Le> 
veret  their  agent,  and  others,  that  petitions  and 
complaints  were  preferred  against  the  colony  tp  the 
king  in  council,  and  to  the  parliament,  (a  cttsMion 
being  posted  upon  the  Exchange  in  Iwndon),  by 
Mason,  Gorges,  and- others.  The  goyernor  and  a»* 
sistants  met  forthwith  ;  called  the  general  court  to 
convene  the  19th  of  December ;  a  very  loyal  ad- 
dress  to  the  king  was,  presently  i^reed  upon,  aad 
another  to  the  two  houses  of  parliaments  A  most 
gracious  ans.wer  wa»  given  to  the  aUdr/ess  by  tbe 
lang'a  letter  dated.  Feb.  15,  1660,  which  was  the 
first  public  act  or.  order  conqecning  them  after  tbe 
restoration,  except  a.  few  lines  the  23d  of  January 
before,  from  secretary.  Morice,  to  inclose  an  ordtf 
for  the  apprehending  twoof  the. late  king's  judges. 

A  day.  of  public  thanksgiving  waj»  appointed  by 
authority,  to  aknowled^e  the  favour  or  heaven,  in 
inclining  the  king,  graqionsly  to  accept  and  answer 
the  address  made  to  him.    They  were  noCwitlt- 
standing  under,  no  small  degree  of  fear,  lest  there*, 
volution  of  gover,nment  in  England  sboukl  pnw 
duce  as  great  a  change  in  the  form  of  thetr  ip>vcartt-< 
ment,  both  in  churich  and  state.      They,  wcxq 
alarmed  from  all^quarters.    lieports  wieie  spiead,. 
that:  Virginia  and  the  islands  were  forbid  tradiog* 
witb  theip,  that  three  fri^tes  would  soon  be  s^*. 
from  England,  ^od  that  a  general  governor  owr  all 
tbei  colonies  was  to  come  in  on^  of  them. 

The  proclaiming  the  king  having' been  deferred 
until  August  166 1 ,  the  governor,  upon  intelligenoe 
from  England  of  what  was  doing  there  to  the  pr^ 
judice  of  the  cobny,  did  not  think  proper  to  delay 
it  any  longer,  and  call^  the  general  court  together 
the  7th  of  August,  wheji,  after  a  great  variety  of' 
forms  fur  a. proclamation  had.  been  proiKMied,  tbe 
following  was  agreed  to. 

'^  Forasmuch  as  Charles  II.  is. undoubted  kji^ 
of  Great  Britain,  and  all  other  his  Majesty "si  teiri* 
tories  and  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  and  htth . 
faie^n  some  time   since  lawfully  proclaimed  and 
crowned,  accordingly :   We  tl^r^fore  do,    as  in 
duty.weare  bound,  own  and  acknowledge  him  to- 
h^  our  sovereign  lord  and.king,  anddo  tbepefefe 
h)ereby  proclaim;  and .  declare  bis.  sacred ,  Majesty- 
Charles,  1|.  ta.be.  Iavft4  king  of^^reai  Britain,] 
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aTtmUt  and  Irelmidiy  wid  alt'  eUier  the  teivitories 
ertiQito  belonging.         God  save  the  Jfing. '  * 

Aa  Older  passed  the  court  the  9arae  day,  and 
was  posted  up  in  Bo!$ton,  forbidding  all  disorderly 
hehavioiif  on  the  occasion  ;  declaffioff  that  no- per- 
son might  expect  indulgence  for  the  oreaeh  of  any 
la^,  and  '^  in  a  pai:ticular  manner^  that  no  man 
shottid  presume  to  drink  his  Majesty's  health,'* 
whicfaitue  order  says^  ^*  he  hath  in  an  especial 
manner  Corbid/'  An  address  to  the  king  was 
likewise;  agr^  to,  and  ordiered  to  be  sent  to  £ng^ 
land. 

The  year  1663  was  rcaiarkable  for  a  synod  or 
general  couofiil  of  all  the  churches,  held  at  Boston 
lA  the  raontlft  of  September,  by  order  of  the  geneial- 
eourt* 

The  two  questions  referred  to  their  decision,  and 
coBcerning  which  the  country  was  much  divided* 
in  s^timent,  were  these, 

Jst,  Who  are  the  subjects  of  baptism  ? 

Sd,  Whether^  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
tbere  ought  to  be  a  consociation  of  churcheS)  and^ 
what  should  be  the  manner  of  it  ? 

The  result  of  this  synod  was.  printed  by  order 
of  the  ^neral  court,  and  is  particularly  mentioned- 
by  Dr.  Mather,  Mr,  Neale,  and  other  writers. 

Jbhn  Touton,  a  French  doctor  and  inhabitant 
of  Bocheile  in  France,  madb  application  to  the 
court^  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  protestantS' 
expelled  from  their  habitations,  on  accountof  tfaeip 
religion^. that  they  might  have. liberty  to- inhabit 
here,  which  was  readily  granted  to  them. 

The  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  river  beinj^ 
increased  to  three  townships,  Springfield,  North-' 
amupton,  and  Hadleyj,  at  the  sessions  of  the  general 
court  itt  jVfay  1662,  they  were  made  a  county  bji 
the  name  of  llampshire. 

(Amio  1663*) — A  letter  was  sent  signed  by  the 

governor,  in  the  name  of  the  ffenerai  courts  dated* 
ctv  20,1663,  to  Dr.  John  Owen,  desiring  him 
to  corae  over  and  to  accept  the  call,  or  invitation 
which  the  first  church  in  Boston  had  ffiven  him, 
to  become  their  teacher  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Norton  ^ 
but  ho  could. not  be  prevailed  upon. 

(Armo  16640 — In  1664v  ^^  people  of  New  £ng* 
land  were  surprised  with  the  appearance  of  a.  very 
larg^  comet,  which  continued  from  the  17th  of 
November  until  the  4th  of  February  following. 
At  first  it  appeared  in  the*  e-.  beards,  afterwaids 
in  the  aLwittia  tail.  Th^y  were,  not  alone  iit 
their  opiniouy  that  comets  were  omens  of  great 
evils*  So  .judkiens  a  writer  as  Sleidan  observes^ 
that  a  comet  was  seeo  all  ther  month  of  August 
pcecediBg^iheiOctohtf  when.Zuiiiglia»was8kuii5 


be  adda,  that  the  ^lieeiKnKrther  of  Franocr  died 
about  the  some  time.  One  had  ameared  jost  be- 
fore Mv.  Cotton's  death.  The  death  of  their  agedt 
governor,  and  the  troubles  the  colonymet  with  the 
next  year,  irom  the  king's  commissioners,  tended" 
to  confirm  the  people  in  their  opinion. 

(Jnno  166&0 — ^Tlie  first  prosecution,  we  find 
upon  record,  of  any  of  the  people  called  Anabap-' 
tists,  was  in  the  year  1665.  William  Turner, 
Thomas  Gold,  l^dward  Drinker,  John  George^ 
and  Thomas  Osborne,  were  charged  before  the 
governor  and  other  magistmtes',  with  <^  gathering 
themselves  into  a  pretended  church  state,  in  op- 
position to  the  order  of  the  churches  in  Christ  m 
the  colony,  and  intermeddling  with  those  holy  ap-- 
pointment»of  the  Lord'  Jesus,  which  are  proper^ 
only  to  office  trust."    They  confessed  they  had 

Sined  in: a  church  society,  that  they  had  been  re« 
ptiaed,  and  that  one  of  them  administered  the 
Lord's  supper.  They  were  admonished,  and 
threatened  .thai  if  they  continued  to  meet  and 
practise  centaury  to  the  order  of  the  gospel,  the 
court  would  proceed-  against  them  according  tO' 
their  demerits.  They  persevered  not  withstand^' 
ing,  and  were  smtencea  by  the  court  to  be  dis- 
franchised, Jf  they  were  freemen ;  and  if  they  stilt' 
continued  their  practice,  to  be  committed  to  prt« 
son,  upon  conviction  before  one  magistrate,  until 
the  general  court  should  take  fbrther  order ;  and 
sometime  after,  they  were  imprisoned' and  ba* 
nished.  Nitimur  in  vetUu/n  was  verified  in  this' 
jjrooeedinff,  as.  it  usually  is  in  the  like  cases.  Se« 
verity  made  converts,  ami  then  it  was  thought  ad* 
visable  to  cease  from  further  prosecutions. 

In  tho  year  1664^  the  line  between  the  Massa** 
chusetts  and!  Plymouth  was  fully  and  aroicabljr 
settled,  and  ran  by  a  committee  from  each  colony; 
their  return  being  accepted  by  the  general  Cdurt  or 
the  Massachusetts,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded-;- 
and  there  is  iio  doubt  the  geneml  court  of  Plymouth' 
colony  accepted  it  likewise. 

From  tho  restoration  until  the  vacating  the" 
charter^  the  colony  never  stood  well  in  England  ; 
the  principal  persons,  both  in  church  ana  state, 
were  never  without  fearful  expectations  of  beinr 
deprived  of  their  privities.  The  years  1664*  and 
1663  afforded  them  greater  occasion  for  fears  thanr' 
they  bad  met  with  at  any  time  before.  In  the^ 
^ing  of  1664,  intelligence  was  brought  tlintse^ 
veral  men  of  war  were  coming  from  England,  an# 
several  gentlemen  of  distinction  aboard  them.  As 
soon  as  the  general  court  met  in  -  M^y,  they  or** 
dered  the  captain  of  the  castle  to  give  the  speediest 
Dolice,  uponsigbt  of  theships,  to  the  governor  andj 
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[defHity  governor;  appointed  a  conimktee  to  repair 
on  board  to  present  the  respects  of  the  court  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  to  acquaint  them  that  it  ivas  the 
desire  of  the  authority  of  the  place,  that  strict 
orders  should  be  given  to  the  under-officers  and 
soldiers,  in  their  coming  ashore  to  refresh  them- 
selves, but  at  no  time  to  exceed  a  convenient  num- 
ber, and  those  without  arms,  and  to  behave  them- 
selves orderly,  and  to  give  no  offence  io  the  people 
and  laws  of  the  place.     This  was  no  more  than  a 

f)rudent  precaution,  considering  how  strict  the 
aws  were  against  all  immoralities,  the  sense  the 
magistrates  bad  of  their  obligations  to  execute 
them  upon  all  offenders  without  distinction,  the 
certainty  that  tlie  crews  of  men  of  war  would  of- 
fend, and  the  danger  of  tumults,  quarrels,  and 
bloodshed,  when  they  should  bis  brought  to  punish- 
ment. Preparation  was  likewise  made  for  receiv- 
ing and  entertaining  the  gentlemen  in  the  bast 


manner. 


A. day  of  fastirig  and  prayer  was  appointed  to 
be.observed  throughout  the  jurisdiction,  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  God  to  them  under  their  many  dis- 
tractions and  troubles,  according  as  they  should 
stand  in  need.  And  apprehending  it  to  be  of  great 
concernment,  that  the  patent  or  charter  should  be 
kept  safe  and  secret,  they  ordered  the  secretary  to 
brmg  it  into  court  and  to  deliver  it,  together  with 
a  duplicate,  to  four  of  the  court,  who  weie  directed 
to  dispose  of  them  as  might  be  most  safe  for  the 
country. 

The  ships  arrived  Saturday  the  SSd  of  July,  with 
Colonel  Richard  Nichols  and  George  Cartwright, 
Esq.;  who,  together  with  Sir  Robert  Carr  and 
Samuel  Maverick,  Esq.  had  received  a  commis- 
sion from  the  king  for  reducing  the  Dutoh  at  the 
Manhados,  visiting  the  colonies  in  New  England, 
hearing  and  determining  all  matters  of  complaint, 
and  settling  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country, 
any  three  or  two  of  them  to  be  a  quorum,  Colonel 
Nichols  during  his  life  being  one.  At  their  desire 
the  governor  ordered  a  meeting  of  the  council  on 
Tue^ay  the  26th.  The  commissioners  laid  their 
commission  before  the  council,  with  the  king's  let- 
ter of  the  SSd  of  April,  and  part  of  an  instruction 
referring  to  the  reducing  the  Manhados,  and  pro- 
posed the  raising  such  a  number  of  men  as  the 
country  could  spare,  to  begin  their  march  on  the 
90th  of  August,  promising  that  if  in  the  mean  time 
they  could  prevail  by  treaty  'or  any  nearer  assist- 
ance, they  would  stop  the  progress  of  raising  or 
marching  the  men. 

The  court  resolved  to  raise  a  number  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  men,  at  the  charge  of  the  co- 


lony, for  his  Majesty's  service  against  the  Dutch. 
The  men  were  raised,  bnt  the  place  surrendering 
upon  articles,  no  orders  were  given  for  than  to 
march. 

The  Dutch  being  reduced,  Nichols  remained  at 
New  York,  the  other  commissioners  returned  to 
Boston  the  15th  of  February,  and  departed  the 
next  day  for  Plymouth,  to  deliver  the  ktng^s  letter 
to  that  government.  And  having  dispatched  their 
business  there,  they  went  to  the  Naraganset  coun- 
try, and  at  Warwick  held  their  court,  made  in- 
auiry  into  the  titles  of  lands  there,  and  made  divers 
eterminations  which  had  no  long  efiect,  and  then 
came  privately  and  separately  to  Boston  the  latter 
end  ot  April,  and  so  prevented,  designedly  as  was 
supposed,  that  respect  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  shewn  them  at  their  arrival.  Mr.  Endicot 
the  governor  died  the  J5th  of  March  1665,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Mr.  Bellingham  the 
deputy  governor. 

( 1666  to  1670.)— This  gentleman  was  afterwaids 
duly-elected,  and  continued  to  be  annually  chosen 
governor,  and  Mr.  Willonghby  deputy  governor. 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  rest  of  Acadia,  which  had 
been  rescued  from  the  French  by  Cromwell,  were 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  The  French 
made  little  progress  in  settling  this  country.  The 
only  inconvenience  the  Massachusetts  complained 
of,  until  after  the  revolution,  was  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  Indians  to  make  their  inroads 
upon  the  frontiers.  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  who  with 
others  had  a  grant  of  the  country  first  from  Crom- 
well, and  afterwards  from  King  Charles,  thought 
he  had  reason  to  complain,  and  the  king's  order 
was  repeated  to  him,  to  give  up  his  forts  to  the 
French,  some  pretence  being  made  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  first  order. 

After  40  years,  the  greatest  part  of  the  first 
emigrants  had  finished  their  pilgrimage,  and  were 
arrived  at  the  place  of  their  everlasting  >abode. 
Some  of  them  lamented  their  being  bom  too 
soon  to  see  New  England  in  its  most  flourbhing 
state. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  bad  continued 
in  a  quiet  and  orderly  state  ever  since  the  year 
1641.  There  was  no  person  who  had  any  pretence 
to  the  powers  of  government.  Mason  having  only 
a  grant  of  the  soil  from  the  council  of  Plymouth. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  received  a  royal  charter, 
granting  the  same  rovalties,  privileges,  and  fran- 
chises as  are  of  rignt  or  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham,  with  power  to  constitute  a  aeputy  go- 
vernor, a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  a  maisbai,  a] 
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rjiiclg€  of  admiralty,  officers  of  admiralty  for  order* 
jng  maritime  affairs,  master  of  ordnance,  a  secre- 
tary, &c. ;  and  by  repeatedly  nominating  some 
such  officers,  and  attempting  to  establish  a  form  of 
government  consisting  of  different  persons  from 
those  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts,  there  ivere 
always  two  different  parties  and  interests  kept  alive 
in  that  province,  but  New  Hampshire  had  been 
60  long  nnited  to  the  Massachusetts  that  the  peo- 
ple of  both  colonies  were  of  one  heart  and  mind  in 
civil  and  religious  affairs.  The  town  of  Ports- 
mouth shewed  an  instanceof  their  great  regard  to  the 
public  interest,  and  in  1669  made  a  collection,  as 
it  is  termed  in  the  instrument  presented  to  the  ge- 
neral court,  more  probably  a  subscription,  of  60/« 
per  annum,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  for  the  use 
of  Harvard  college,  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  overseers,  and  they  say  they  hoped  to  make* 
it  more. 

The  colony,  about  this  time,  made  a  greater 
figure  than  it  ever  did  at  any  other  time.  The  re- 
port made  by  the  commissioners  to  the  king  had 
produced  no  further  troubles  from  England.  The 
plague,  the  fire  of  London,  the  discontents  among 
the  people  of  England,  caused  by  their  jealousies 
of  a  design  to  suovert  the  constitution  there,  may 
well  enough  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  a  respite  in  favour  of  the  people  here.  The 
Massachusetts  governed,  without  opposition,  the 

Srovince  of  New  Hampshire  and  province  of 
laine,  and  were  beginning  settlements  even  fur- 
ther e.  The  French  were  removed  from  their 
iieighlK)urhood  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  on  the  other.  Their  trade  was  as  ex- 
tensive as  ther  could  wish.  No  custom-house 
was  established.  The  acts  of  parliament  of  the 
12th  and  15th  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  for  re- 
gulating the  plantation  trade,  were  in  force;  but 
the  governor,  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  jthera 
into  execution,  was  annually  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  whose  interest  it  was  that  they  should  not 
be  observed.  Some  of  the  magistrates  and  prin- 
cipal merchants  grew  very  rich,  and  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  economy  prevailed  through  the  co-^ 
lony.  But  a  change  of  affiiirs  came  on  soon 
after. 

(1671  to  1673.)— Mr.  Bellinghara  continued 
governor  in  1671  and  1672.  Mr.  Leveret  was 
chosen  deputy  governor  both  those  years ;  and  in 
1673,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Bellingham  in  the  place 
of  governor,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Symonds  was 
chosen  deputy  governor. 

In  1670,  the  Pokanoket  or  Philip's  Indians  were 
again  suspected,  by  their  frequent  assembling  toge- 
ther,by  fixing  up  their  gun8,gruiding  their  hatchets, 


and  other  preparations,  and  by  insults  (^red  to 
the  English  in  different  places,  to  be  meditating 
a  general  war.  The  government  of  Plymouth,  in 
March,  sent  messengers  to  them  to  inquire  into 
^  the  reason  of  this  behaviour,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrote  to  the  Massachusetts,  acquainting  them 
therewith.  The  governor  and  magistrates,  always 
averse  to  an  open  breach,  immediately  dispatched 
their  own  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  prevent  a 
war  if  possible,  which  Plymouth  had  intimated 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  begin,  if  they  could 
not  otherwise  bring  the  Indians  to  reason.  This 
object  was  however  effected;  and  amongst  the 
articlesof  capitulation  on  the  part  of  Philip,  we 
find  the  two  following,  which,  on  account  oi  their 
importance,  as  compared  to  the  capitulations  of 
the  present  day,  we  shall  insert, 

^^  Sdly,  (States  Philip),   I  am  willing,  and  do 

fromise,  to  pay  unto  the  government  of  Plymouth 
00/.  in  such  things  as  1  have,  Uut  I  would  en- 
treat the  favour  that  I  might  have  three  years  to 
pay  it  in,  for  as  much  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  pre- 
sent. 

^<  3dly,  I  do  promise  to  send  unto  the  Mvemor, 
or  whom  he  shall  appoint,  five  wolyes  neads,  if 
I  can  get  them,  or  as  many  as  I  can  procure  un- 
til they  come  to  five  wolves  yearly." 

From  1671  to  1677,  we  meet  with  no  transac- 
tion of  moment  relating  to  the  Indians,  but  it  is 
affirmed  that  Philip  was  all  this  time  using  mea* 
sures  to  engage  tiie  Indians  in  all  parts  of  New 
England  to  unite  against  the  English.  Things 
soon  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture,  and  continued 
with  various  success  till  1676,  when  in  the  height 
of  the  distress  of  the  war,  and  whilst  the  authority 
of  the  colony  was  contending  with  the  natives  for 
the  possession  of  the  soil,  complaints  were  making 
in  Efngland,  which  struck  at  the  powers  of  ^vern- 
ment,  and  an  inquiry  was  set  oh  foot  which  was 
continued  from  time  to  time,  until  it  finally  issued 
in  a  quo  warranto^  and  judgment  thereupon  against 
the  charter.  In  the  summer  of  1676^  Edward 
Randolph  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  with  hit 
Majesty's  letter  of  March  lOtb,  1675-6,  and 
copies  of  the  petitions  and  complaints  of  Mason 
and  Gorges.  The  king  commanded  that  agents 
should  l^  sent  over,  to  appear  before  him  in  six 
months  afler  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  fully  instruct- 
ed and  empowered  to  answer.  The  governor 
summoned  a  special  court,  to  meet  the  9th  of 
August.  The  elders  which  were  then  in  town 
were  desired  to  attend,  and  to  consider  of  this- 
question  proposed  to  them  by  the  court,  viz.^ 

'<  Whether  the  most  expedient  manner  of 
making  answer  to  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Gorges] 
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fand  Mr.  MiMon,  about  Ihe  extent  of  the  patent 
line,  be  by  sending  agenfa  or  attorneys  to  answer 
the  same,  or  to  answer  by  writing  only  ?*' 

Tbey  soon  agreed  upon  the  fotiowing  answer. 

^^  It  seems  nnto  us  the  most  expedient   way 
of  making  answer  unto  the   complaints  of  Mr. 
Gorges  ami  Mr.  Mason,  about  the  extent  of  our 
patent  line,  to  do  it  by  appointment  of  agents,  to 
appear  and  make  answer  tor  us,  by  way  of  infor- 
mation at  this  time  and  in  this  case,  provided  they 
be,  with  utmost  care  and  caution,  qualified  as  to 
their  instructions,  by  and  according  to  which  they 
may  negociate  that  affair  with  safety  unto  the 
country,  and  with  all  duty  and  loyalty  unto  his 
Majesty,  in  the  preservation  of  our  patent  liber- 
ties."   The  reasons  for  their  opinion  were  sub- 
joined.   The  court  determined  according  to  this 
advice.     William  Stoughton  and  Peter  Bulkeley 
were  chosen  for  the  purpose.     Soon  after  their 
arrival  in  England,  a  hearing  was  had  before  the 
lords  of  the  committee  of  the  council,  upon  the 
principal  points  of  their  agency,  the  claims  of 
Gorges  and  Mason,  in  both  which  they  were  un- 
successful •     The  province  of  Maine  was  confirmed 
to  Gorges  and  his  heirs,  both  as  to  soil  and  go- 
Temment.    To  put  an  end  to  all  future  disputes, 
as  well  as  to  gratify  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  province,  John  Usher  was  employed  by  the 
Massachusetts  to  purchase  the  right  and  interest 
of  Gorges's  heirs,  which  he  did  for   1900/.   ster- 
ling, and  asstgnedit  over  to  the  governor  and  com- 
pany.   This,  instead  of  conciliating  matters,  gave 
further  oflfence  to  the  crown.     With  respect  to 
Mason*s  claim,  it  was  determined,  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  right  to  three  miles  n,  of  Merri- 
mack river,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river,  so 
fiir  as  it  extended,  and  that  the  expressions  in  the 
charter  do  not  warrant  the  Over-reaching  those 
bounds  by  imasrinary  lines  or  bounds. 

(1679  to  1686.) — A  commission  was  issued,  in 
lff79,  by  the  crown,  for  the  government  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  Massachusetts,  thereupon,  for- 
bore any  further  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  The 
towns  of  Salisbury,  Amesbury,  and  Haverhill,  by 
their  original  grants  from  the  Massachusetts  co- 
lony, extending  more  than  three  miles  from  Mer- 
flmaok,  the  Massachusetts*  continued  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  those  towns,  al- 
though, according-to  the  determination,  part  of  them 
lay  without  the  patent. 

Mr.  Leveret    continued    governor,   by  annual 

election,   from  his  being  first  chosen    in    I67S, 

until  his  death,  March  16th,  1678.     The  weightv 

•  affairs  of  the  war  and  the  agency,  during  his  aa- 

UriRi^lration,  conducted  with  prudence  and  steadi- 


ness, caused  him  to  be  greatly  respected.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Simon  madstreet,  (May  1679), 
who  was  one  of  the  first  assistants,  and  had  con- 
tinued to  be  annually  chosen  an  assistant  SO  yeata 
together,  being  about  76  years  of  age  when  be 
first  entered  upon  the  office  of  governor.  A  few 
months  before,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Symonds, 
Mr.  Bradstreet  succeeded  him  as  deputy  governor. 
Upon  Mr.  Bradstreet's  being  chosen  governor, 
Thomas  Danforth  came  into  the  deputy  governor's 
place,  and  they  were  continued  in  their  respective 
places,  from  year  to  year,  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  government. 

The  complaint  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  event,  restrained  the  general 
court  from  any  attempt  to  hold  possession  of  the 
country  e.  of  Maine.  Upon  the  exchange  of 
Surinam  for  New  York,  that  country,  and  thd 
islands  and  countries  contained  in  the  former  grartt 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  were  granted  anew,  and 
Major  Andros,  governor  under  the  Duke,  erected 
a  fort,  and  established  a  custom-honse  at  Pema- 
quid,  part  of  the  territory  between  Kennebeck  and 
St.  droix.  Whilst  the  Dutch  were  in  possession 
of  New  York,  this  territory  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  inhabitants  being  without  any  powers  of 
government,  the  Massachusetts  (in  1672)  had  sent 
their  commissioners,  who  appointed  and  held 
courts,  and  established  civil  and  military  oScers 
from  Pemaquid  to  Gorges,  the  sea-coast  being  well 
inhabited,  and  the  fisherpir  in  a  flourishing  state ; 
but  upon  the  Duke^s  taking  possession,  by  his  go- 
vernor, they  laid  aside  their  pretences  to  jurbdic- 
tion. 

The  province  of  Maine  continued  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Massachusetts.  After  the  purchase 
from  Gorges,  of  his  interest  In  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  had  been  made  in  1679,  the  major 
part  of  the  court  were  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
sold  again  to  the  best  bidder,  towards  reimburs- 
ing the  expence  of  defending  it,  which  they  com« 
puted  at  8000/.  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  .but  this  vote  was  reconsidered. 
However,  tnerc  was  a  necessity  of  a  difTerent  ad- 
ministration from  what  there  had  been  formerly. 
Whilst  the  province  was  supposed  to  be  include^ 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Massachusetts  charter,  fbc 
towns  were  represented  in  the  general  court,  and  it 
was  to  all  intepts  and  purposes  considered  as  a 
'County,  but  the  determination  of  1667  had  con- 
fined the  Massachusetts  to  three  miles  n.  or  if.  e. 
of  Merrimack  river.  The  colony  considered 
itseff,  therefore,  in  tlie  place  of  Gorges,  invested 
with  the  powers  granted  to  him  by  charter  or  pa- 
tent.   Accordingly  they  appointed  their  deputyj 
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[jrovernor  Thomas  Danforlh,  president  6f  the  proM 
vince  of  Maine,  to  goyeni  under  the  Massachu- 
setts, the  lords  proprietaries,  and  to  be  account- 
able to  tbem,  and  thither  he  repaired  tonrards  the 
end  of  1679,  together  vith  Mr.  Nowell,  &c.  and 
there  appointed  officers,  held  courts,  and  made 

Sovision   for  administering  government  in  the 
rm  prescribed  byHhe  patent  to  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges. 

I^indolph  kept  a  continual  watch  upon  the 
colony,  and  went  divers  times  to  England  with 
complaints,  and  returned  with  fresh  orders  and 
powers.  In  1676,  he  brought  over  the  complaint 
of  Mason  and  Gorges.  In  1678,  he  came  over 
with  power  from  the  commissioners  of  the  customs 
as  an  inspector,  and  to  make  seizures  and  bring 
informations  for  breaches  of  the  acts  of  trade,  but 
he  was  generally,  if  not  always,  condemned  in  costs; 
and  it  appears  by  a  representation  he  afterwards 
made  to  the  commissioners,  that  he  had  been  a 
great  sufferer.  He  brought  with  him  also  a  com* 
mission  to  divers  persons,  himself  at  the  head  of 
them,  to  administer  an  oath  to  the  governor  faith, 
fully  to  execute  the  oath  required  by  the  act  of 
trade.  The  governor,  Mr.  Leveret,  did  not  take 
the  oath  in  consequence  of  that  commission.  Ran- 
dolph was  in  England  again  in  1679,  and  returned 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  year. 

In  1680,  a  letter  had  been  received  under  the 
king's  sign  manual,  charging  the  colony  with  ne- 
glecting to  send  over  other  agents  in  the  room  of 
those  who  had  obtained  leave  to  return,  and  re- 
quiring that  they  be  sent  in  three  months  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  and  that  they  come  prepared 
to  answer  the  claim  which  Mason  had  made  to  the 
lands  between  Naumkeag  and  Merrimack.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  court 
chose  two  agents,  Mr.  Stoughton  and  Mr.  Nowell, 
and  instructions  were  drawn  up,  but  both  of  them 
peremptorily  refused  to  engage  in  the  affair ;  Mr. 
Stoughton,  notwithstanding  the  exceptions  some 
had  taken  to  his  former  conduct,  being  strongly 
urged  to  it.  As  for  Mason's  claim,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  groundless  and  extravagant,  and  the  court 
gave  themselves  but  little  concern  about  it,  further 
than  to  observe,  that  if  he  had  any  pretence  to  the 
lands,  his  title  would  be  fairly  tried  upon  the  spot, 
where  by  law,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  (he 
attorney  and  solicitor-general  in  1677,  it  ought  to 
be  tried.  After  this,  Randolph  brought  to  Bostoil 
the  king's  letter  of  October  the  21st,  1681,  com- 
plaining *<  that  the  collector  had  not  been  nble  to 
execute  bis  office  to  any  effect,  that  attachments 
had  been  brought  against  him  and  his  officers  for 
-doing  their  duty,  that  be  had  been  obliged  to  de* 
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posit  money  before  he  could  bring  an  actioif  against 
offenders,  that  appeals,  in  matters  relating  to  the 
revenue,  liad  been  refused,  and  that  they  had  seized 
into  their  hands  the  moiety  of  forfeitures  belonging 
to  his  Majesty  by  law."    It  was  therefore  required^ 
"  that  fit  persons  be  sent  over,  witliout  delay,  to 
answer  these  complaints,  with  powers  (o  submit  to 
such   regulations  of  government  as  his  Majesty 
should  think  fit,  that  restitution  be  made  of  ail 
moneys  levied  from  the  offiicers,  that  they  be  en- 
couraged in  putting  the  acts  of  trade  in  execution, 
without  cliar^e,  as  in  England,  that  an  account  be 
given  of  forfeitures  received,  and  tliat  appeals  be 
allowed."    The  court  denied  the  charge,  and  said 
in  their  answer,    <^  that  Mr.  Randolph  was  ac- 
knowledged collector,  and  his  commission  enrolled, 
that  no  suits  had  been  countenanced  against  any 
officers,  except  where  the  subject  had  been  un- 
justly vexed,  that  they  knew  of  no  forfeitures,  ex- 
cept a  fine  upcm  a  master  of  a  ship  for  abusing  the 
government,  that  they  would  encourage  his  offi- 
cers, and  require  no  deposit  for  the  future ;  but  as* 
to  admitting  appeals,  they  hoped  it  would  be  fur- 
ther   considered.'*     However,  the  sending  over, 
agents  could  be  no  longer  delayed.     At  a  court 
called  in  February  1681,  when  his  Majesty's  letter 
by  Randolph  was  read,  thev  determined  to  come 
to  the  choice  of  agents.     Mr.  Stoughton  and  Mr. 
Dudley  were  chosen,  the  court  L^ing  much  di- 
vided.    Mr.  Stoughton  again  utterly  refused,  and 
Mr.  Richards  was  chosen  in  his  stead.     The  de- 
sign of  taking  away  the  charter  became  ercry  day 
more  and  more  evident.    Agents  empowered  to 
submit  to  regulations  of  government  were,  in  other 
words,  agents  empowered  to  surrender  their  charter. 
However,  the  general  court  would  have  been  gla<l 
to  put  a  more  favourable  construction  u|K>n  it,  it 
being  inconsistent  with  his  Majesty's  repeated  de- 
clarations, and  therefore  they  directed  their  agents 
not  to  do,  or  consent  to  any  thing  that  should  vio- 
late or  infringe  the  liberties  and  privileges  granted 
by  charter,  or  the  government  established  thereby. 
A  new  matter  of  charge  had  been  brought  against 
them  in  £ngland,  viz.  the  coining  mofiey.    This 
they  excused,  <^  it  having  be^n  in  the  times  of 
the  late  confusions,  to  prevent  trauds  in  the  pieces 
of  eight  current  among  them ;  and  if  they  had  tres- 
passra   upon    bis  Majesty's  prerogative,  it  wns 
through  ignorance,  aiid  they  humbly  begged  hit 
pardon."     The  other  points  of  exception  were  an- 
swered as  before  mentioned.    The  agents  sailed 
Mny  Slst,  1688.    A  public  fast  wa3  appointed  to 
be  observed  June  SSd,  through  the  colony,  to  pray 
for  the  preservation  of  their  chater  and  success  to 
the  agency.    Randolph  was  in  England  not  long} 
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[after  them,  ready  to  disclose  everything  the  agents 
desired  to  conceal.  The  governor  had  desired  him 
to  do  nothing  to  the  piejudice  of  the  colony.  He 
promised,  in  his  answer,  that  if  they  would  make 
a  full  submission  to  his  Majesty,  he  would  en- 
deaTour  to  procure  his  Majesty's  royal  pardon, 
and  the  continuance  of  their  privileges,  so  far  as 
that  they  should  have  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that  no  money 
should  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  people : 
for  other  matters,  their  agents  were  most  proper  to 
solicit.  The  agents,  in  their  first  letters  to  the 
general  court,  acquainted  them,  *<  that  his  Majesty 
was  greatly  provoked  by  their  so  long  neglecting 
to  send  agents,  and  they  desired  the  court  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  best  to  hazard  all,  rather  than 
satisfy  his  Majesty  as  to  the  mode  of  submission  to 
the  laws  for  regulating  trade,  since  they  seriously 
intended  to  submit  to  the  substance.*'  They  had 
not  then  been  heard  before  the  council,  but  soon 
after,  upon  presenting  the  court's  address,  they 
were  commanded  to  shew  their  powers  and  all 
their  instructions,  not  publicly,  but  to  Sir  Lionet 
Jenkins,  secretary  of  state ;  and  it  appearing,  upon 

Serusal,  that  they  did  not  contain  such  powers  as 
ad  been  required,  they  were  informed  by  Lord 
Radnor,  that  the  council,  nem.  con.  had  agreed  to 
report  to  his  Majesty,  that  unless  the  agents 
speedily  obtained  such  powers  as  might  make  them 
capable  to  satisfy  in  all  points,  a  quo  warranto 
should  proceed.  The  agents  represented  the  case 
of  the  colony  as  desperate,  and  left  it  to  the  court 
to  determine,  whether  it  was  most  advisable  to 
submit  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  or  to  sufor  a  quo 
warranto  to  issue?  Many  cities  had  submitted. 
Bermudas  in  the  plantations,  and  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, had  refused,  and  qvowarrantos  had  gone  out, 
the  determination  of  which  might  enable  tne  Mas- 
sachusetts to  judge  what  would  be  prudent  for 
them  to  do. 

Upon  receipt  of  these  advices,  it  was  made 
a  question,  not  in  the  geneml  court  only,  but 
amongst  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  to  surrender 
or  not  I  The  opinions  of  many  of  the  ministers, 
and  their  arguments  in  support  of  them,  were 
given  in  writing,  and,  in  general,  it  was  thought 
better  to  die  by  the  hands  of  others,  than  by  their 
own.  An  address  was  agreed  upon  by  the  general 
court,  another  was  prepared  and  sent  through  the 
colony  to  be  signed  by  the  several  iiihabitants, 
which  the  agents  were  to  present  or  not,  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  they  were  instructed  to  de- 
liver up.  the  deeds  for  the  province  of  Maine,  if  re* 
qnired,  and  it  would  tend  to  preserve  their  charter, 
otherwise  not ;  and  they  lycce  to  make  no  coaces- 


sions  of  any  privileges  conferred  upon  the  colony 
by  the  charter. 

Cranfield,  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  being 
on  a  Tisit  at  Boston,  sent  advices  to  the  agents  wait* 
ing  upon  Lord  Hide,  tendered  him  an  ackoow* 
tedgment  of  SOOO  guineas  for  his  Majesty's  pri* 
Tate  service,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  to 
represent  the  colony  in  a  favourable  light.  The 
court  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  shewra  him  the 
letter  tliey  wrote  to  the  agents  thereupon,  but  he, 
infamously,  represented  the  colony  as  revues  and 
rebels,  and  made  his  game  of  them  ft>r  making  such 
an  offer,  and  the  agents  complained  of  their  being 
ridiculed  for  the  sham  put  upon  the  country. 
Upon  the  agents  receiving  this  final  resolutioo  of 
the  court,  their  business  was  at  an  end.  It  was 
immediately  determined  a  quo  warranto  should  go 
against  the  charter,  and  that  Randolph  should  be 
the  messenger  of  death.  The  agents  arrired  at 
Boston  the  33d  of  October  1683,  and  the  same 
week  Randolph  arrived  with  the  quo  warraniOy  and 
a  declaration  from  the  king,  that  if  the  colony,  be* 
fcn*e  prosecution,  would  make  full  submission  and 
entire  resignation  to  hb  pleasure,  he  would  r^u- 
late  their  charter  for  his  service  and  their  good, 
and  with  no  further  alterations  than  should  be  ne* 
cessary  for  the  support  of  his  government  there. 
Two  hundred  copies  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
charter  of  London  were  sent  at  the  same  time, 
by  advice  of  the  privy-council,  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  province.  The  governor  and  major 
part  of  the  assistants,  despairing  of  any  success 
from  a  defence,  passed  the  following  vote :  *^  The 
magistrates  have  voted,  that  an  humble  address  be 
sent  to  his  Majesty  by  this  ship,  dedaring,  that 
upon  a  serimis  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  gra* 
ciotts  intimations,  in  his  former  letters,  and  more 
particularly  in  his  late  declaration,  that  his  plea- 
sore  and  purpose  Ls  only  to  regulate  our  charter, 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  for  his  service  and 
the  good  of  this  his  colony,  and  withotit  any  other 
alteration  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
bis  government  here,  we  will  not  presume  to  con- 
tend with  his  Majesty  in  a  course  of  law,  but 
humbly  lay  ourselves  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  in  a 
submission  to  his  pleasure  so  declared ;  and  that 
we  have  resolved,  by  the  next  opportunity,  to  send 
our  agents,  empowered  to  receive  his  Majesty's 
commands  accordingly.  And,  for  saving  a  de* 
feult  for  non-appearance  upon  the  return  of  the 
writ  of  quo  vMirranto^  that  some  meet  person  or 
persons  be  appointed  and  empowered,  by  letter  of 
attorney,  to  apjiear  and  make  defence,  until  onr 
agents  may  make  their  appearance  and  submission, 
aa  above.    The  magistrates  have  pasaed  this  with] 
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[refereooe  to  the  consent  of  their  brethren  the  de- 
puties hereto. 

«  15/A  Nqo.  1683.  Ejjw.  Rawson,  Sec." 

This  lay  in  the  bpase,  under  consideration,  a 
fortnight,  and  was  then  passed  upon  as  follows: 

<<  November  SO,  1683.  The  deputies  consent 
not,  but  adhere  to  their  former  bills. 

"  Wm.  Torbey,  Cler." 

Had  this  been  made  au  act  of  the  general  court, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  consequent  adminis- 
tration of  government  would  have  been  less  arbi- 
trary than  it  was  upon  the  judgment  against  the 
charter ;  but  upon  the  revolution  they  might  have 
resumed  their  charter,  as  Rhode  island  and  Con- 
necticut did  their  respective  charters,  there  having 
been  no  judgment  against  them. 

A  letter  of  attorney  was  sent  to  Mr.  Humphrys, 
to  appear  and  answer  for  the  province.  Addresses 
were  sent,  one  after  another,  but  to  no  purpose. 
In  September,  a  scire  fadm  was  received  by  Mr. 
Dudley,  and  communicated  to  tlie  governor,  who 
caUed  a  special  court.  The  time  for  their  appear- 
ance at  Westminster  was  past  before  it  was  receiv* 
jpd  in  Boston. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  colony  in  a  very  disturb- 
ed, unsettled  state^  when  the  death  of  King  Charles 
occurred  in  1684.  Mr.Blaithwait  immediately  wrote 
Jto  the  governor,  (though  b0  said  he  did  not  write  as 
to  a  government,  the  charter  being  vacated),  and 
jrecoromended  the  proclaiming  King  James  without 
delav.  This  was  done,  with  great  cerem<Hiy,  in 
the  nigh  stieet  in  Boston,  April  20th. 

There  were  all  the  symptoms,  notwithstanding, 
of  an  expiring  constitution.  Several  of  the  towns 
n^Iectea  to  send  their  deputies  in  the  year  1684, 
and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
indifference  in  the  legislature  about  public  affairs 
In  1645 

The  election  for  1686  was  the  12th  of  May. 
Mr.  Dudley  being  left  out,  Mr.  Stoughton,  from 
complaisance  to  him,  refused  to  serve. 

The  15th,  the  Rose  frigate  arrived  from  En^ 
land,  with  a  commission  to  Mr.  Dudley,  as  presi* 
dent,  and  divers  others,  gentlemen  of  the  council, 
ixp  take  upon  them  the  administration.  Upon 
tlie  accession  of  King  James,  this  sovereign  paid 
a  distinguishing  honour  to  this  colony  by  transmit- 
ting to  it  a  letter  under  his  sign  manual,  acquainting 
them  with  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  great 
things  the  parliament  h^  done,  the  defeat  of 
Argyle,  and  the  landing  of  Monmouth,  and  the 
care  taken  to  prevent  bis  success,  all  to  prevent 
any  false  and  malicious  rnmours  that  might  be 
spread  among  his  Majesty's subjectsat  thatdistance* 
An  address  was  sent  to  the  king,  upon  his  accession^ 
taking  notice  of  the  assurances  taey  had  received 


from  his  royal  brother,  and  praying  that  his  Mafesfy 
would  fulfil  them.  This  was  the  last  effort.  Con- 
necticut kept  more  silent,  inactive,  aad  reserved, 
submitting  when  compelled  to  it,  aad  reasamming 
their  rights  as  soon  as  they  had  opportunity  for  it. 

To  avoid  any  interruption  in  relating  the  several 
steps  taken  for  vacating  the  charter,  we  have  pass- 
ed over  some  events,  the  remenbrance  of  which 
should  be  preserved. 

The  Indians,  at  the  e.  continued  their  hostilities, 
after  those  at  the  w*  were  subdued  and  dispersed. 
In  August  1676,  they  surprised  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hammond,  an  ancient  trader  at  Kenneb^k,  and 
from  thence  crossed  over  to  Arowsick  island,  whejv 
there  was  a  large  house,  with,  what  was  tliene 
esteemed,  a  strong  fort,  built  round  it,  belonging 
to  Major  Clark  and  Captain  Lake,  two  merchants 
of  Boston,  who  owned  the  island  and  great  part  of 
the  mainland  near  to  it.  The  Indians  hid  them- 
selves in  the  night  under  the  walls  of  the  foil. 
When  the  centinel  left  his  station  at  day-light, 
some  of  the  Indians  followed  him  in  at  the  fort 

Sate,  whilst  the  rest  ran  to  the  port  holes,  and  shot 
own  every  person  they  saw.     Captain    Lake, 
finding  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
fort,  escaped  with  Captain  Davis  and  two  others, 
at  a  back*door,  to  the  water-side,  intending  to  pass 
to  another  island  near  to  Arowsick.    Captain  Lake 
was  killed  just  as  he  landed.     His  bones  were,  after 
some  time,  found  and  brouj^bt  io  Boston.     Davis 
was  wounded,  but  made  his  escape,  as  did  the 
other,  two.    At  these  two  bousesi  nfty-three  £ng« 
lish  were  killed  and  taken.     The  news  of  this 
stroke  broke  u]^  all  the  plantatiooa  at  and  near 
Kennebeck,  themhabitants  transporting  tbenisdvc»i 
to  Piscataqua  and  Boston,  or  some  other  place  of 
security.    This  brought  the  Indians  further  w. 
io  Casco,  Spurwinck,  Black  point.  Wells,  and 
cape  Nidduck,  within  the  bounds  of  York,  at 
all  which  places  they  did  more  or  less  mischie£ 
^iiffi?!  ^  noted  Indian,  well  known  to  the  English, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  enemy.    The  prisoners,  by 
bis  means,  were  treated  with  more  humanity  and 
courtesy  than  had  been  known,  and  be  sent  one 
or  two  of  them  to  Piscataqua,  in  order  io  ransom 
their  friends ;  but  the  goods  sent  for  their  ransom 
were  seized  by  other  Indians.     Mugg  himself  came 
io  Piscataqua,  and  afterwards  to  Boston,  where,  in 
behalfof  Madockawandoand  Chcberrina,  sachems 
of  Penobscot,    he  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
governor  and    council,   November    13th,    1676« 
This  was  the  first  treatv  witii  any  of  the  Tarrateens, 
or  e.   Indians.      <*  Ibey  promised  to  cease  nU 
acts  of  hostility,  to  return  tho  captives,  jo  do 
their  utmost  to  repair  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
English,  to  buy  no  powder  or  ammunition  of  any  1 
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[other  than  persons  deputed  by  lliegoTenior,proTid- . 

*  ed  thej  could  have  a  supplj  in  that  way,  and  to 
'  aceonnt  all  other  e.  Indians  in  the  number  of  their 

enemieS)  iv ho  did  not  assent  to  the  same  covenant 
and  agreenieRt.'*  No  mention  is  made  of  any 
'  subjection  to  the  goyernroent  of  the  colony,  or  to 
'  the  king  of  England,  but  they  are  consKlered  as 
a  free  independent  people.  The  treaty  is  at  large 
in  Mr.  H  nbbard's  history  of  the  war.  The  Indians 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  do  mischief  on  (he 

•  e.  frontier  in  1677,  when  Major  Andros,  by  virtue 
of  his  commission  from  the  Duke  of  York,  having 
placed  forces  at  Pemaquid,  the  Indians  made 
overtures  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  as  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity,  brought  in  15  English  captives, 
and  they  continued  for  some  time  quiet.  An  attack 
was  made  upon  the  w.  frontiers  by  40  or  60  Indians, 
said  to  be  River  Indians,  but  whether  Connecticut 
or  Hudson^s  river  is  not  mentioned.     This  was  the 

.  19th  of  September  1677.  They  surprised  many 
of  Hatfield,  as  they  were  raising'  a  house  and 
unarmed,  and  killed  and  carried  away  about  twenty, 
and  the  next  day  took  three  or  four  more  from 
•Deerfield. 

By  the  advice  of  the  governor  of  New  York, 
commissioners  were  sent,  about  this  time,  from  the 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  to  the  Maquas,  to 
secure  their  friendship  to  the  English  interest  in 
general,  and  to  engage  them  against  the  Tarrateens, 
or  e.  Itidians,  who  had  been  their  ancient  enemies. 
This  was  the  first  treaty  between  the  Mohawks,  or 
Five  Nations,  and  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

Chap.  III. 
lyom  the  dissolution    of  the   charter   in    1G86, 

until  the  arrival  of  the  province    charter    in 

1691. 

(Anno  1686.) — Mr.  Dudley's  short  adminis- 
tration was  not  very  grievous.  The  house  of 
deputies,  indeed,  was  entirely  laid  aside;  but  the 
people,  the  time  being  short,  felt  little  or  no  effect 
from  the  change. 

Mr.  Dudley,  having  made  Randolph  trumpeter 
of  his  attachment  to  the  prerogrative  and  answered 
his  ends,  soon  after  grew  cool  towards  him. 
Randolph,  in  return,  vilified  Dudley,  in  a  great 
B  umber  of  letters  he  wrote  to  jLoikIou  about  a 
month  after  his  arrival;  which  letters,  or  the 
copies,  are  preserved.  Mr.  Stoughton  was  Mr. 
Dudley's  chief  confident.  He  was  not  suspected, 
by  the  body  of  the  people,  of  being  unfriendly,  or 
of  want  of  strong  attachment   to  the  religious 

S'inciples  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
e  country,  and  his  compliance,  in  taking  a  shave 
kv  the  administration,  was  charitably  supposed  to 
\^  at  least  in  part,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  out 


oppressors  and  tyrants.  Mr.  Dudley  professed  a$ 
creat  an  attachment  to  the  interest  of  the  colony  as 
Mr.  Stoughton,  and  was  very  desirous  of  retain* 
ing'their  favour.  A  letter,  the  day  he  demanded 
tlie  government,  to  Mr.  Mather,  then  tlie  mioister 
of  the  greatest  influence  in  the  colony,  is  a  proof  of 
it.  The  people  were  not  so  charitable  aa  to  belie?e 
him  sincere.  However,  there  was  no  molestation 
to  the  churches  of  the  colony,  but  they  conttnoed 
both  worsh  ip  and  discipline  as  before.  The  afiairs 
of  the  towns  were  likewise  managed  in  the  same 
manner  as  formerly. 

Their  courts  of  justice  were  cootinued  upon  tb^ 
-former  plan,  Mr.  Stoughton  being  at  the  ne»d  of 
them.  Trials  were  by  juries  as  usual.  Even  in 
the  court  of  admiralty,  the  trials  were  by  juries; 
but,  as  the  jurors  were  returned  by  the  marshal, 
very  different  verdicts  were  given  from  what 
•would  have  been  given  under  the  former  admins- 
tration.  The  president,  as  ordinary,  took  aU 
matters  of  wills  and  administrations  into  his  own 
hand.  In  general,  the  former  laws  and  established 
customs,  so  fiir  as  related  to  judicial  proceedings^ 
seem  to  have  been  their  rule,  although  the  govern* 
ment  which  framed  them  was  dissolved.  Mr. 
Dudley  considered  himself  as  appointed  to  pre- 
serve the  affairs  of  the  colony  from  confusion  until 
a  governor  arrived,  and  a  rule  of  adminisiratioa 
should  be  more  fully  settled. 

Connecticut,  Plymouth,  and  Rhode  island  con- 
tinued their  former  administration.  Mr.  Dudley 
had  some  dispute  with  Plymouth  governor  concern* 
ing  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  which  he  claimed 
as  vice-admiral  of  New  England  ;  but  it  remained 
undetermined. 

December  19,  1686,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  arriv- 
ed at  Nantasket,  in  the  Kingfisher,  a  50-gitn  ship^ 
with  commission  from  King  James  for  the  govern- 
ment of  New  England.  He  was  less  dreaded  than 
Kirk,  but  he  was  known  to  be  of  an  arbitrary 
disposition.  He  kept  a  correspondence  with  the 
colony  whilst  he  was  governor  of  New  York. 
His  letters,  then,  discovered  much  of  Uie  dictator; 
but  the  depressed  state  of  the  colony  prevented  a 

E roper  return.  He  lauded  at  Boston  tlie  SOth,  and 
is  commission  was  published  the  same  day. 
The  beginning  of  his  administration  gave  great 
encouragement.  He  made  hiirh  professions  of 
regard  to  the  public  good  and  tne  welfare  of  the 
people,  both  of  merchants  and  planters,  dire<:ted 
the  judges  to  administer  justice  according  to  the 
custom  of  theplace,  ordered  the  former  establish- 
ed rules  to  be  observed,  as  to  rates  and  taxes,  and 
that  all  the  colony  laws  not  inconsistent  with  his 
commission  should  be  in  force. 
iAfmo  1687.)— The  ms^  part  of  his  oouocil} 
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^were  'men,  if  ho^  althon^h  they  bad  been  of  the 
moderate  party,  yet  wished  the  public  interest, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  continued  under 
•the  old  form  of  government.  With  a  good  share 
of  resolution. I  hey  might  have  been  serviceable  so 
long  a^they  were  permitted  to  hohl  their  places  in 
^uncil ;  but  their  tiehaviour  under  the  old  charter 
discovered  they  had  little  firmness  in  their  consti* 
tutions.  Perhaps,  if  they  had  been  less  pliable, 
they  would  have  soon  been  displaced,  and  others 
more  inclined  to  oppression  appointed  in  their  stead* 
Sir  Edmund  had  no  affection  for  them.  Swm  after 
bis  arrival  there  appears,  by  some  loose  minutes,  to 
have  been  a  pretty  full  meeting  of  the  council. 
Many  of  them  returned  home,  and  a  few  only  who 
lived  at  or  near  Boston  attended  constantly,  and 
some  of  those  complained,  that  the  governor  had 
always  three  or  four  of  his  creatures  to  say  yes  to 
every  thing  he  proposed,  after  which  no  opposition 
was  aliowra.  Nero  concealed  liis  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition more  years  than  Sir  Edmund  and  ins  creatures 
did  months.  It  was  not  long  before  the  case  of 
some  who  apprehended  themselves  oppressed  came 
under  consiaeration  :  one  of  the  council  told  tliem, 
that  they  must  not  think  the  privileges  of  English- 
men, would  follow  them  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
This  gave  an  alarm  through  the  government,  and 
it  was  never  forgotten. 

.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  power,  after  the  change 
of  government,  was  the  restraint  of  the  press. 
Randolph  was  the  licenser.     There  was  not  so 


themselves  into  a  society,  which  had  Jncreased,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  Randolph,  in  1686,  to 
near  400  persons.  The  agents  m  England,  and 
the  general  court,  in  their  answers  to  the  complaints 
ujainst  them  in  1677,  had  declared  that  no  persons 
should  be  hindered  from  performing  divine  service 
according  to  the  church  of  England.  This  was 
enough  to  prevent  any  open  discouragement,  even 
whilst  the  charter  government  continued.  When 
tlie  governor  and  many  of  the  council  were  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  it  might  Well  be 
expected,  that  they  would  countenance  and  en- 
courage the  establishment  and  growth  of  that 
church. .  They  did  not  stop  there.  The  people 
were  menaced,  that  their  meeting-houses  should 
be  taken  from  them,  and  that  public  worship  in 
the  Congregational  way  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Randolph  had  the  insolence  to  reprove  and  tlircaten 
the  governor  of  Plymouth  for  exacting  taxes  from 
the  Quakers  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  that 
colony  ^before  ibe  authority  was  superseded  ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  people  were  freed  from 
their  fears  of  persecution,  by  King  James's 
proclamation  for  a  general  toleration.  The  design 
was  seen  by  some,  but  the  greater  part  swallowed 
the  bait.  Several  churches  had  agreed  to  set  apart 
days  of  thanksgiving'  for  his  Majestsy's  gracious 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience.  The  gover- 
nor forbade  them,  though  the  reason  is  not  mention- 
ed. It  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  this,  that 
he  looked  upon  it  to  be  the  royal  prerogrative  to 


tnuch  room  to  complain  of  this  proceeding  as  if    appoint  such  days.     He  told  thorn  they  should 


the  press  had  been  at  liberty  before.  It  only 
chained  its  keeper,  having  been  long  under  restraint 
duriug  the  former  administration.  A  restraint 
upon  marriages  was  more  grievous.  None  were 
allowed  to  marry  except  they  entered  into  bonds 
with  sureties  to  the  governor,  to  :be  forfeited  in 
case  there  should  afterwards  appear  to  have  been 
any  lawful  impediment.  Magistrates  still  conti- 
nued to  join  people  in  matrimony.  Other  provision 
could  not  immediately  be  made.  There  was  but 
one  Episcopal  minister  in  the  country  ;  his  name 
was  Ratclifte :  Sir  Edmund  considered  the  Congre- 
gational ministers  as  mere  laymen. 

There  had  been  very  few  instances  of  even 
occasional  assemblies  for  religious  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England  for  more  than  50  years.  When  the  com- 
roisaioners  for  King  Charles  were  at  Boston  in 
1665,  they  had  a  chaplain  with  them  ;  but  there 
was  no  house  for  public  worship.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  who  were  upon  the  stage  in  1686,  had 
never  seen  a  church  of  England  assembly.  About 
that  time^  a  amali   number  of  penons  formed 


meet  at  their  peril,  and  that  he  would  send  soldiers 
to  guard  their  meetins:-houses.  Mnny  congre- 
gations agreed  io  address  the  king.  Some 
persons,  who  supposed  popi  ry  to  be  at  the  bottom, 
strongly  opposed  the  addresses :  the  late  deputy 
governor  Danforth  was  at  the  head  of  them. 

Swearing  by  the  book,  which  had  never  been 
practised,  was  now  introduced,  and  such  as  scru- 
pled it  were  fined  and  imprisoned. 

The  fees  to  all  officers,  under  the  charter,  had 
been  very  low.  They  are  generally  so  where  they 
are  established  by  the  people.  Under  the  new 
administration,  they  were  exorbitant.  Fifty  shillings 
was  the  common  fee  for  probate  of  a  win.  The 
governor  was  the  supreme  ordinary,,  and  acted  by 
himself,  except  a  few  months  whilst  he  was  at 
New  York  and  in  the  e.  country,  when  Mr..  Dud- 
ley was  his  deputy,  it  was  a  great  burden  upon 
widows  and  cnildren  who  lived  remote,  to  be 
obliged  to  come  to  Boston  for  every  part  of  business 
relative  to  the  settlements  of  estates.  The  fees  of 
all  other  officers  were  complained  of  as  oppressive. 
The  harpieatbemseLves  quarrelled  abouttheirsharej 
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[of  the  prey*  Randolph,  wbo  iTrom  bis  commiasion 
of  secretary,  expected  all  the  clerkships  in  the 
country,  complains  that  West,  who  seems  at  first 
to  ha?e  been  a  deputy  only,  ran  away  with  a  thou- 
sand a  year  of  his  dues. 

But  the  greatest  profit  arose  from  patents  for 
lands.     The  charter  being  vacated,  the  people 
were  told  that  their  titles  to  their  estates  were  of  no 
vahic.     The  expression  in  rogue  was,  <<  that  the 
calf  died  in  the  cow's  belly/'    Besides,  the  gene- 
ral court  had  not  made  their  grants  under  the  seal 
of  the  colony.     This  was  represented  as  a  notable 
defect,  which  possession  and  improvement  could 
not  heal.     However,  it  was  made  public,  that  all 
who  would  acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  their 
title  derived  from  the  former  government,  by  peti- 
tioning for  new  patents,  should  be  quieted  upon 
reasonable  terms.     The  fees  for  the  patents  variod 
according  to  circumstances,  both  of  persons  and 
estates.     In  the  complaint  to  King  James  it  is  al« 
ledged,  that  the  fees  of  some  amounted  to  50/. 
Prudence  was  used.     Men's  titles  were  not  ques- 
tioned all  at  once.   Had  this  been  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  then  made,  all  the  personal 
estates  in  the  colony  would   not  have  paid  the 
charge  of  the  new  patents.     Some  that  had  been 
most  attached  to   the   old    administration    were 
among  the  first  who  were  threatened.     We  find  a 
petition  of  Samuel  Sewali,  who  had  been  a  magis- 
trate, (afterwards  chief  justice),  for  confirmation  of 
his  title  to  a  valuable  island  in  Boston  harbour 
(Uog  island.)     In  a  letter  to    a  friend,  a  short 
time  after,  he  laments  his  compliance.     There  are 
many  hundred  petitions  of  the  same  kind  u|xm  the 
files.    Some  favourites  looked  with  an  envious  eve 
upon  some  of  the  best  estates,  especially  where  the 
property  was  in  a  town  or  company.    A  petition 
of  Captain  Hutchinson  and  others  laboured,  al- 
though their  title  was  originally  derived  from  the 
Indian  sachems  and  proprietors,    and  the  lands 
had  been  long  possessed  and  improved.     One  of 
the  best  islands  in  New  England,  in  Plymouth 
harbour,  called  Clark's  Island,  from  the  name  of 
the  person  who  first  landed  there,  had  been  appro- 
priated for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  town. 
This  was  granted  to  Nathaniel  Clark,  who  had 
been  secretary  of  that  colony,  and  was  afterwards 
of  Sir  Edmund's  council,  and  one  of  his  greatest 
tools.     Randolph  petitioned  for  half  an  acre  of 
huid,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  common  in  Boston,  for 
a  house  lot.     The  answer  given  to  it  does  not  ap- 
pear.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  administration,  pe- 
titions multiplied  greatly,  and   property  became 
every  day  more  and  more  precarious.     This  was 
uot  the  only  invasion  of  their  property.    The  go* 


▼ernor,  with  four  or  fire  of  his  oouncil,  laid  what 
taxes  tfiey  thought  proper.    This  the  people  com* 
plained  of  as  (heir    greatest  grievance.      They 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  the  lilierties  and  im- 
munities of  free  and  natund-born  English  subjects, 
and  that  consequently  no  moneys  ought  to  be  raisea 
from  them  but  by  their  representatives.  They  had 
no  hopes  of  a  restitution  of  their  charter  privil^es 
in  general ;  but  they  hoped  that,  even  under  so 
arbitrary  a  prince,  tney  should  be  allowed  a  house 
of  representatives.   This  was  among  the  first  things 
they  applied  for.   King  James  assured  their  agent, 
he  would  take  as  much  care  of  New  as  of  Old 
England,  and,  no  doubt,  he  intended  to  briog  his 
subjects  in  both  under  the  same  r^;ulation.    The 
charges  of  government,  over  and  arove  the  fees  of 
the  several  oflicers,  were  not  excessive.    Under  the 
charter,  the  salaries  were  below  the  dignity  of  the 
offices,  the  highest  allowance  to  the  governor  not 
exceeding  100/.  per  annum.     What  salary  Sir 
Edmund  received  does  not  appear.    The  second 
year  of  his  administration,  the  public  xshaige  was 
greatly  increased  by  a  war  with  the  Indians.  There 
was  a  general  submission  to  the  taxes,  and  the  ts* 
sessments  were  proportioned  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  by  officers  chosen  by  themselves.    It 
is  probable  this  was  the  reason  of  continuing  to  the 
towns  some  of  their  privileges.    Every  town  was 
suffered  to  meet  once  a  year  to  choose  their  officers ; 
but  all  meeting  at  other  times,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, were  strictly  forbidden.  An  entire  new  nuxlel 
of  government  was  intended,  but  there  was  not  time 
to  perfect  it.    There  are  minutes  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  bills,  passed  the  council  and  approved  by 
the  governor,  but  the  bills  themselves  are  lost. 
The  old  laws  of  the  colony  seem  to  have  con« 
tinned  the  rule  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
except  where  they  were  superseded  by  any  new 
edicts.     Mr.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Stoughton  were  two 
of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court,  and  neither  of 
them  disposed  to  go  to  the  extremes  which  some 
others  of  the  council  wished  for.    The  law  pro- 
ceedings were  more  formal  than  they  had  been. 

The  moneys  applied  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians,  amounted  to  600/.  or 
700/.  sterling  per  annum,  which  continued  to  be 
intrusted  with  some  of  the  old  magistrates  and  mi- 
nisters. Mr.  Boyle,  who  had  been  long  governor 
of  the  corporation  in  England,  was  a  very  mode- 
rate churchman,  and  most  of  the  members  were 
dissenters,  or  favourers  of  the  cause.  The  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  promised  Randolph  that  a 
commission  should  be  directed  to  some  ponsons  to 
audit  and  report  the  accounts  of  that  money.  The 
legality  of  such  a  commission,  it  being  contrary  to] 
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(the  charter  of  the  corporation,  might  have  been 
questioned,  perhaps  with  as  good  reason  as  the  le* 
gality  of  the  royal  order,  vnich  bis  grace  and  the 
six  bishops  soon  atler  very  justly  refused  to  obey. 
One  would  think,  that  merely  a  difierence  of  place 
should  not  make  the  same  measure  towards  Eng- 
lish subjects  appear  reasonable  in  the  one  case, 
and  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  the  other.  The 
archbishop  either  altered  his  sentiments,  or  was  di. 
Tcrted  by  greater  afiairs  from  pursuing  his  design. 

(Atmo  1688.)— The  Indians  upon  the  frontiers, 
in  the  summer  of  1688,  renewed  their  hostilities. 
A  garrison  had  been  kept  at  Pemaquid,  but  it  was 
no  security  to  the  scattered  settlements  upon  the 
frontiers.  The  governor,  frdm  a  prejudice  against 
the  late  administration,  by  whom,  without  sufficient 
grounds  for  it,  he  supposed  the  Indians  had  been 
treated  with  too  (preat  severity,  if  not  injustice,  re- 
solved to  try  mila  measures,  and  endeavour  to  win 
tbem  by  good  words  and  small  courtesies.  Gas- 
tine,  a  Frenchman,  who  lived  among  the  Indians 
at  Penobscot,  made  profession  of  friendship  to  the 
English ;  but  was  suspected  to  be  a  false  friend, 
aod  to  stir  up  the  Indians  against  them.  His 
trading-bouse  was  plundered  this  year,  whilst  he 
was  absent  from  it,  which  he  rightly  charged  upon 
tlie  English;  The  Indians  informed  some  of  their 
captives  that  Castine  furnished  every  Indian  who 
engaged  against  the  English  with  a  pound  of 
powder,  two  pounds  of  lead,  and  a  quantity  of 
tobacco.  Some  cattle,  belonging  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  N.  Yarmouth,  having  been  killed  by  the 

Indians,  a  justice  of  peace, Blackman,  seized 

a  party  of  18  or  SO  Indians  at  or  near  Saco.    Re- 

Erisals  were  made  the  5th  of  September,  ^and  one 
[enrv  Smith  and  bis  family  taken  at  New  Dart- 
mouth ;  and  the  next  day  Edward  Taylor  and  his 
family  were  taken  from  the  same  place,  and  all  car* 
ried  to  Taconnett,  up  Kennebeck  river,  where  they 
fonnd  nine  captives  taken  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  river.  The  Indians  killed  divers  of  these  cap- 
tives in  their  frolics,  as  appears  by  Smith's  exa- 
mination, who  made  his  escape  from  them.  Sir 
Edmund  was  then  at  New  York.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Boston,  be  ordered  the  Indians,  which 
Blackman  had  seized,  to  be  released.  The  In- 
dians returned  several  English  captives  in  ex- 
change. The  SOth  of  October,  he  published  a  pro- 
clamation, commanding  the  Indians  to  set  at  liberty 
bis  Majesty's  subjects  lately '  taken  by  them,  and 
that  such  Indians,  as  had  been  actually  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  any  of  his  Majesy's  subjects, 
should  surrender  themselves  by  the  11th  of  No- 
vember! to  answer  for  their  crimes,  or  otherwise  be 


pursued  and  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity ;  and  all  that  were  innocent  were  allowed 
to  live  near  the  English  towns  if  they  desired  it, ' 
and  all  persons  were  to  take  notice  and  conform 
themseh'es  accordingly.    The  Indians  treated  the 

E reclamation  with  contempt;     The  English,  b^ing 
lid  under  restraint,  were  more  pnsafe  than  if  war 
had  been  publicly  declared. 

The  people  in  general,  as  has  been  observed, 
were  patient  under  the  new  government.  There 
are  a  few  instances  of  prosecution  for  contempt  of, 
or  opposition  to,  the  authority.  One  John  Gold, 
of  Topsfield,  was  tried  and  convicted,  by  verdict 
of  a  jury,  of  treasonable  words,  what  they  were 
is  not  mentioned,  and  fined  50/.  Sec.  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  of  Ipswich,  who  had  been  an  assistant,  and 
Mr.  Wise,  the  minister  of  that  town,  were  im- 
prisoned. Mr.  Wise,  after  the  revolution,  brought 
an  action  against  Mr.  Dudley,  chief  judge,  for 
denying  him  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act.  Mr.  Mather,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston, 
had  been  a  very  active  person  in  difsuading  from 
the  surrender  of  the  charter,  and  published  reasons 
against  it.  Randolph  frequently  mentions  him,  in 
his  letters,  as  a  factious  person.  He  behaved  with 
so  much  prudence  as  to  give  no  room  to  take  hold  of 
any  part  of  his  conduct.  A  forged  letter  was 
therefore  forwarded,  in  his  name,  by  way  of  Bar- 
badoes,  directed  to  a  person  in  Amsterdam,  but  in- 
tercepted and  shewn  by  Randolph  to  Sir  Lionel 
Jenkins,  who  was  reflected  upon  in  the  letter. 
There  were  many  passages  in  favour<of  Ferguson, 
Lord  Shaft.sbury,  Oates,  &c.  all  which  must  have 
made  the  writer  obnoxious  to  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters, and  raised  a  prejudice  against  the  country. 
Sir  Lionel  eilher  suspected  the  torgery,  or  treated 
the  thing  with  contempt,  asking  whether  it  was 
that  star-gazer  wrote  it,  so  that  ilandolph  missed 
his  aim.  Mr.  Mather,  two  or  three  years  after, 
being  informed  of  the  danger  he  had  been  in,  ex- 
culpated himself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and 
charged  the  forgery  upon  Randolph  or  his  brother. 
This  letter  coming  to  Randolph's  knowledge,  he 
brought  an  action  of  defamation  against  Mr.  Ma- 
ther, and  laid  his  damage  at  500/.  The  jury  gave 
the  defendant  costs,  nut  Randolph,  we  know  not 
how,  was  bringing  a  new  action  for  the  same  defa- 
mation. Mr.  Mather's  friends  advising  him  of  it, 
he  kept  concealed  to  avoid  the  service  of  the  writ. 
About  this  time  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
colony  flattered  themselves  that  they  might  obtain 
a  partial  relief  by  a  representation  of  their  grie- 
vances to  the  king,  and  Mr.  Mather  was  thought 
a  proper  person  to  be  their  agent  or  messenger,] 
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[jBLuA  he  embarked  in  the  night  in  disguise.  The 
service  of  Randolph's  writ  would  have  prevented 
his  voyage. 

There  seems  io  have  been  but  little  room  to  hope 
for  success.  Kingf  James  was  making  daily  ad- 
vances to^yards  oespotism  in  England.  It  was 
not  likely  that  he  should  consent  lo  any  degree  of 
liberty  in  the  colonies.  Sir  Edmund  knew  too  well 
the  ciisposition  of  his  master  to  give  himself  any 
concern  '  about  the  complaints  preferred  against 
him.  There  were  two  persons  in  London  at  that 
time  who  had  been  assistants  under  the  charteri 
Samuel  Nowel  and  Elisha  Hutchinson.  They 
joined  with  Mr.  Mather  in  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king.  One  of  the  new  council,  Richard  Whar- 
ton,  sensible  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  con- 
curred with  the  others  also,  as  appears  by  his  let- 
ters, but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  At  first  indeed  a 
report  was  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  for  fo- 
reign plantations,  in  which  an  assembly  was  men- 
tioned, but  Lord  Sunderland  struck  out  that  clause 
with  his  own  hand  before  the  report  was  presented. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  made  a  particular 
application,  and  Mr.  llinkley,  the  late  governor 
of  Plymouth,  petitioned  in  behalf  of  that  colony. 
No  solicitations,  however,  in  England,  had  the  least 
influence  upon  measures  in  New  England. 

Writs  of  intrusion  were  brought  against  some 
of  the  principal  persons  in  the  colony  who  re- 
fused to  petition  for  patents.  Col.  Shrimpton  hired 
Deer  island  of  the  town  of  Boston ;  the  rent  was 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  school.  An  ac- 
tion was  commenced  for  recovering  possession. 
Besides  the  real  oppressions  from  this  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration, many  groundless  jealousies  were 
raised,  which  increasetl  the  terror  of  the  people. 
Castine,  it  was  intimated,  was  robbed  with  the 
pritity  of  the  authority,  in  order  to  incense  the 
French  and  Indians.  Upon  the  first  insurrection 
of  the  Indians,  the  inhabitants  begun  to  fortify  and 
garrison  their  houses.  Sir  Etlmund  ordered  them 
to  desist.  An  Indian  who  came  in  to  Sudbury  af- 
firmed to  the  ])eople  there,  that  the  Indians  under- 
stood, from  the  governor,  that  the  French  and 
Irish  would  take  possession  of  Boston  in  the  spring. 
A  Penicook  Indian  affirmini  that  the  Maquas  or 
Mohawks  had  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  the  Pe- 
nicook tribe,  that  Sir  Edmund  had  hired  them  to 
figlil  against  the  English.  These  idle  stories  were 
spread^  about  the  country.  The  Mohaiwks,  it  is 
true,  made  peace  with  the  French  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Edmund.  The  close  connection  be- 
tween the  courts  of  England  and  France  at  this 
lime  well  accounts  for  it. 


The  Indians  neglected  to  comply  with  the  go- 
Ternor*s  order  to  deliver  up  the  murderers.  They 
continued  -their  hostilities  ;  be  thereupon  raised 
a  small  army  of  700  or  800  men,  jand  in.  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  marched  at  the  head  of 
them,  through  frost  and  snow,  into  the  e.  country. 
This  measure  was  universally  condemned ;  (he  men 
wei^  exposed  to  extreme  hardships,  without  any 
prospect  of  service,  the  Indians  taking  care  to 
keep  out  of  their  reach.  Some  of  his  enemies 
charged  him  with  a  design  to  starve  or  freese  the 
men  ;  but  other  persons,  .who  were  more  candk), 
acknowledged  that  he  readily  took  to  himaelf  his 
full  share  of  the  hardships  of  the  campaign,  and 
that  he  was  a  kind  and  good  eeneral  to  the  men 
tinder  his  command.  Notwithstanding  his  caie 
many  died  with  hardships,  more,  it  was  tbooght, 
than  the  whole  number  of  Indians  at  that  time  in 
hostility.  Not  one  Indian  was  killed.  They  all  fled 
into  their  more  remote  dens,  where  they  remained' 
the  whole  winter.  Besides  the  fort  at  Pemaquid, 
Sir  Edmund  built  k  fort  at  Pejypscol  fidls,  and 
another  at  Sheepscote,  and  placed  garrisons  in 
them;  and,  upon  his  return  to  Boston,  left  the 
command  of  the  country  with  Anthony  Brock* 
holt,  one  of  his  council  and  favourites. 

In  the  summer  of  1688,  the  governor  received 
a  new  commission,  which  was  published,  with 
great  parade,  from  the  balcony  of  the  town-house;* 
•  nd  sfion  after  he  received  the  joyful  news  of  the 
birth  of  a  prince,  and  ordered  a  general  thanks* 
giving  through  his  government.  The  suspicions 
concerning  this  birth  were  transmitted  with  the 
news,  and  very  easily  received  by  the  people  in 
general. 

{Anno  1689.) — Duringthe  winter  of  88,  there  was 
no  account  received  in  New  England  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Something  transpiral 
by  way  of  Virginia,  as  the  spring  opened.  The 
rumour  brought  the  governor  frcmi  Pemaquid  to 
Boston.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  viz.  April  I6lh, 
he  writes  to  Brockholt :  <<  There  is  a  genemi 
buzzing  among  the  people,  great  with  expectation 
•of  their  old  charter,  or  they  know  not  what ;  hope, 
that  all  magistrates  and  officers  will  be  careful  not 
to  be  wanting  in  their  duty,  and  particularly  trust, 
that  the  soldiers  be  in  good  order,  and  diligent  to 
avoid  surprise,  and  see  they  have  provisions  fitting 
duly  served  out,  and  if  occasion,  more  than  the 
ordinary  allowance,'*  &c.  X  few  days  bc^ice, 
one  Mr*  Winslow  came  from  Virginia,  and  brooghC 
a  printed  copy  of  the  Prince  of  Orai^^s  dechini* 
tion.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Justice  Foxcroft  and  others^   <<  for  bringing  a] 
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ftraitdrain  and  tveoBontible  libel  into  the  conntrj," 
as  the  loittimus  repressed  it.     Winslow  oflfared 
SOOOL  boil,  but  it  could  not  be  accepted.    A  pfo- 
c^aiotion  was  tMoed^  cbaiving  all  officers  and 
people  to  be  in  readiness  to  hinder  the  landing  of 
any  forces  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  might  send 
into  those  parts  of  the  world*    The  old  magistrates 
aod  heads  of  the  people  silently  wished,  and  se- 
cretly prayed,  for  success  to  the  glorious  under* 
taking,  and  detonnined  quietly  to  wait  the  event. 
Tiie  body  of  the  peopla  were  more  impatieat : 
tiMS  flame  which  had  been  lor^  amotbeied  in  tbeir 
breasts  burst  forth  with  Tiotence,  and  on  Thms- 
day  the  18di  of  April,  tiie  .governor  and  such  of 
the  cooBciil  as  bad  been  most  actiine,  and  other  ob« 
Dooriotts  persons,  about  fifty  in  the  whole,  were 
seized  am  conined,  and  the  old  taaristmtes  were 
reinstated.    This  was  ceitainly  m  rash,  precipitate 
proceeding:   little  or   no   inconvenience  could 
nave  arisen  from  a  few  days  dday.     TJie  re- 
¥<totion    io   Eiigland  could   not,  at  any  time, 
baine  been  efie<3ed  without  risk  to  ail  perseiis 
there; who flsermi  in  it;  their livesdepended  oa  the 
soooMS  of  the  atteaqrt;  but  thefiste  of  New  fing- 
laod  depended  upon  tbat«f  Old.    If  the  prince 
sooeeeded,  they  might  have  assuaaed  thegovern- 
asent  withmt  any  naEaid^  if  be  foiled,  had  they 
Hftiaintd  quiet,  they  woatd  have  been  in  no  worse 
slate  iksM  before ;  bat  the  cMKeqaenoe  of  an  iasur- 
ittCtion  woold  iwve  been .  death  -to  libe  principal 
ariotavs,  and  a  still  harder  shivery  ttaan  before  to«ll 
the  rest  ^  the  iahaUtafits. 
.   However*  asteptionable  the  first -rislag  of  the 
people  might  be,  it  is  certain,  as  we  teforewb* 
served,  they  did  not  want  for  advocates  and  pro- 
tectors  in  the  newly  raised  magistracy ;  though,  to 
l^ve  doe  credit  to  this  body,  we  confess  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  in  what  ether  way  the  people  could 
kave  been  4|uieted,  otiierwfee  than  tlurough  the  in- 
fluenoe  they  exerted  upon  the  occasion.    Had  the 
people  been  left  to  themselves,  the  consequences 
must  have  been  terrible.    ^Sorne,  however,  who 
bad  bean  the  most  firm  in  support  of  the  charter, 
begun  io  be  afraid  of  being  called  to  account  for 
the  concern  they  had  thken  in  the  business. 

A  long  dedaration  was  read  firom  the  balcoity  or 
^;;allery  of  the  town-house.  This  is  printed  at 
large  in  Neale  and  other  writen.  There  would 
be  room  to  doubt  whcMier  this  declaration  was  not 
a  work  of  time,  and  prepared  beforehand,  if  it  did 
not  appear,  by  the  style  and  langnagc,  to  have 
been  the  performance  of  one  of  the  mtnisteis  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  who  had  a  remarkable  talent  for 
very  quick  and  sudden  composures;  besides,  it 
tras  not  primed  untU  several  days  «fter,  and  per- 
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haps  was  corrected  and  enlarged.  Indeed  ft  folly 
appears  from  many  private  letters,  still  preserv^, 
one  of  the  best  sorts  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
historical  facts  of  this  nature,  that  none  of  the  ma* 
gistrates  were  privy  to  the  first  rising  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  people  themselves  it  seems  to  have 
been  sadden,  and  without  any  previously  concerted 
plan. 

The  next  day,  April  19th,  an  order  was  signed 
by  many  respectable  persons,  and,  also  by  William 
Johnson  of  Wobum,  and  James  Russell  of  Charles- 
town,  directed  to  John  Pipon,  comnwnder  of  the 
oastle,  and  accompanied  with  an  order  from  the 
late  governor,  to  deliver  the  fort  and  stores  to  Cap- 
tain Faurweather,  which  was  complied  with.  The 
SOtl^the  tumult  being  abated,  the  new  council  be- 

£a  to  consider  what  form  of  governaieiit  they 
sold  estaUish,  in  the  room  of  that  which  was 
dissdvad.  Tliey  finst  invited  divers  other  persons 
to  join  with  tbem,  who  were  required  to  sign  an 
approbation  of  the  advice  ctvea  to  Sir  fidmuad, 
aiid  being  thus  strengthened,  ikty  took  the  title  of 
^  A  cooaeil  for  the  safety  «f  tbe  people,  <«id  con- 
servation of  the  peace.'' 

This  council  cmitinued  to  pass  orders  from  tbao- 
to  time,  for  the  ^negulationof  the  inhabitants ;  bal 
the  fiotfaority  was  weak,  and  there  was  a  necessity 
of  a  further  settlement :  they  were  careful  to  avoid 
reassoming  thevr  charter.    Besides  the  csDoeptions 
that  might  be  taken  whilst  the  decree  against  it 
stood  in  full  force,  there  wereuHmy  who  were  de- 
sirous of  a  settlement  from  England,  sensible  of  the 
defects  in  the  charter ;  aad  when  the  governor  and 
asseoMy  afterwards  addressed  for  Hie  restitution 
of  it,  tiiey  desired  such  further  privileges  as  were 
necessary.    They  had,  no  doubt,  received  adviice 
of  the  convention  called  by  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 
and  in  imitation  of  it,  on  the  second  of  <May,^hey 
reoommeaded  to  the  several  towns  in  the  oolony  io 
meet  and  depute  persons,  not  exceeding  two  for 
each  town,  except  Boston  four,  to  form  an  assem- 
bly to  sit  the  ninth  of  the  same  month.     Sixty-six 
persons  met,  mid  presented  a  dedaration  to  the 
president  and  former  magistrates   in  particular, 
taking'  no  notioe  of  sach  as  had  associated  with 
them;  but  upon  receiving  an  answer  in  writing, 
they  desired  the  whole  4X>nncil  to  continue- in  their 
station  until  die  S9d  instant,  at  which  time  it  was 
agreed  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  towns  in  the  colony  at  Boston, 
who  were  to  be  specially  instructed  by  their  tawtis. 
Letters  bad  been  seht  to  Plymouth  and  to  Con- 
necticut, to  acquaint  the  principal  gentlemen  there 
with  what  bad  been  done  at  Isobton.    Both  those 
colonies  were  content  the  governor  should  be  coa-1 
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[fined  at  Boston ,  and  both  reassumed  their  old  form 
of  government.  Nothing  passed  relative  to  New 
Hampshire  or  Rhode  island.  As  soon  as  the  news 
reached  New  York,  Nicholson  the  lieutenant  go- 
vernor dispatched  a  messenger  io  Boston ,  express- 
ing a  hope  that  the  new  council  would  use  all  (heir 
influonce  to  bring  back  things  to  their  former  foot- 
ing :  the  answer  was,  as  might  be  expected,  such 
as  to  shew  them  pretty  clearly  that  such  views  bad 
no  chance  of  being  realized. 

The  representatives  of  54  towns  met  at  Boston* 
on  the  SSd  of  May.     They  soon  discovered  a  de- 
sire to  reassume  the  charter.     The  msijor  part  of 
the  council  were  against  it.     Two  days  were  spent  . 
in  disputes.    The  people  without. ddors  were  also 
much  divided  in  sentiments.     On  the  S4th,  the 
governor  and  magistrates  chosen  in  1686  signed  a 
paper,  declaring  their  acceptance;  of  the  care  and 
government  of  the  people,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  charter,  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  people,  until  by.  direction  from 
£uglaad  there  be  an  orderly  settlement  of  govern- 
ment, provided  an  addition  should  be  made  of  fit 
persons  to  assist  them,  as  was  desired,  and  that 
what  had  been  before  done  be  allowed,  and  the 
stewards  be  reimbursed.     This  they  did  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  from  the  present  ne- 
cessity, but  they  did  not  intend,  nor  would  be 
understood  to  intend,  an  assumption  of  the  charter 
government.    Their  declaration  was  accepted  by 
the  representatives,  notwithstanding  its  being  qua- 
lified in  the  conclusion  of  it.     The  next  day.  Air. 
Winthrop,  and  most  of  the  other  gentlemen  who 
had  acted  as  members  of  the  council,  and  who  had 
a  strong  party  in  favour  of  their  continuing  so  to 
act,  generously  quitted  ail  claim  to  it,  in  con- 
fidence, as  they  express  it,  that  the  people  will  be 
inviolably  preserved  in  their  obedience  to  the  di- 
rections expected  from  England,  and  that  the  per- 
sons of  all  the  gentlemen  confined  should  be  well 
treated ;  and  promised  to  endeavour  to. pacify  the 
people  who  were  dissatisfied  on  their  account,  and 
to  promote  the  public  tranquillity  as  far  as  should 
be  in  their  power. 

The  26th  (being  Sunday)  a  ship  arrived  from 
England,  with  advice  of  the  proclaiming  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  This  was  the  most 
joyful  news  ever  received  in  New  England.  The 
fisars  of  the  people  qf  any  very  bad  consequences 
from  their  late  actions  were  now  over.  0ntheS9th, 
the  proclamation  was  published  in  Boston  with 
greater  ceremony  than  had  been  known,  the  go- 
vernor and  council,  civil  and  military  .officers, 
merchants  of  the  town,  and  principal  gentlemen  of 
tbe  )town  and  country  being  on  honeback,  the 


regiment  of  the  town,  and  many  companies  of 
horse  and  foot  from  the  country,  appearing  in 
arms  ;  a  grand  entertainment  was  prepared  in  the 
town-house,'  and  wine  was  served  out  to  the» 
soldiers. 

.  The  5th  of  June,  the  representatives  of  the  se- 
veral towns,  upon  a  new  choice,  assembled  at  Bos- 
ton.    The  council  immediately  proposed  to  them 
to  exhibit  articles  against  the  gentlemen  seized  by 
the  people,  or  else  to  consent  to  their  enlargement, 
upon  security  given  ;  but  this  was  not  agreed  to. 
The  next  day  the  representatives  urged  to  the 
council,  to  take  upon  them  the  part  they  ought  to 
bear  in  the  government,  according  to  the  charter, 
until  orders  should  be  received  from  England,  and 
declared  ^^  they  could  not  proceed  to  act  in  any 
thing  of  public  concerns  until  thb  was  conceded." 
An  acceptance  was  voted,  this  declaration  being 
given  as  the  reason  of  the  vote.    By  these  steps  the 
change  was  made  from  the  unlimited  power  of  Sir 
Edmund  and  four  of  his  council,  to  the  old  govern- 
ment, which  had  continued  above  fifty  years ;  bat 
the  weight  and  authority  did  not  return  with  the 
form.      They  were  scrupulous  of  their    power 
themselves,  and  made  an  apology,  in  an  address  to 
the  crown,  for  causing  certain  pirates  to  be  exe- 
cuted.   They  found  it  very  difficult  to  raise  men, 
and  continue  them  in  service,  for  the  defence  of  the. 
province.  Several  contemptuous  pamphlets  against 
them  were   published  .with   impunity.   -  Thirty 
years  before,  the  authors  of  the  like  would  have 
been  guilty  of  a  capital  offi?nce ;  and  although  the 
first  advices  received  afterwards  from  England, 
gave  them  some  grounds  to  expect  a  re-establish' 
ment  of  government  in  the  old  form,  yet  these  ad- 
vices were  soon  succeeded  by  others  which  caused 
them  to  despair  of  it.     Mr.  Mather,  the  agent  in 
England,   waited    the   event   of  the   Prince  oC 
Orange's  expedition.     Soon  after  the  withdraw  of 
King  James,  Mr.  Mather  was  introduced  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  by  Lord  Wharton,  when,  after 
humbly  congratulating  bis  Majesty's  accession, 
Mr.  Mfather  implored  his  Majesty's  favour  to  New 
England.     The  king  promised  all  the  favour  in 
his  power ;  but  hinted  what  had  been  irregular  in 
their  former  government ;  whereupon  Mr.  Mather 
undertook  that,  upon  the  first  word,  they  shouU 
reform  any  irregularities  they  should  be  advised 
of,  and  Lord  Wharton  oflfered  to  be  their  guaran- 
tee.    The  king  then  said ,  that  he  would  give  orders 
that  Sir  Edmund  Andros  should  be  removed,  and 
called  to  account  for  his  mal-administration,  and 
that  the  king  and  queen  should  be  proclaimed  by 
the  former  magistrates.    Mr.  Mather  was  a  faith- 
ful agent,  and  was  unwearied  in  jecoring  firiendsj 
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[for  Ins  country.  Besides  several  of  the  nobiltty 
and  principal  commoners,  he  had  en^ged  the 
Whole  bodv  of  the  dissenting  ministers,  Tvhose 
weiffht,  at  tliat  time,  yfns  far  from  inconsiderable. 

The  family  of  Ashurst  had  always  been  friendly 
to  New  England .  The  first  addresses  after  the  resto- 
ration were  sent  to  Mr.  Ashurst,  Mr.  Leveret,  and 
Mr.  Richard  H  utch  inson ,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king. 
Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  a  member  of  parliament,  was 
more  particularly  engaged  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Ma<* 
ther,  who  desired  that  he  might  be  empowered  by 
the  colony  to  appear  as  their  agent.  Mr.  Hamb- 
den,  another  member,  also  shewed  great  friend- 
ship. The  house  of  commons  voted  the  taking 
away  the  charters  of  the  plantations  to  be  a  grieV'- 
aiice,  and  a  bill  passed  the  house  for  restoring 
charters,  and  the  New  England  charters  were  ex- 

Jressly  mentioned  ;  but  whilst  the  bill  lay  in  the 
ouse  of  lords,  the  parliament,  sooner  than  ex- 
pected, was  proroguea,  the  kin^  going  to  Ireland. 
The  king,  from  the  beginning,  discovered  a  design 
to  reserve  the  appointment  of  the  governor  to  him- 
self. It  was  in  vain,  after  losing  this  chance  in 
parliament,  to  try  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
charter.  A  new  charter,  with  as  many  of  the  old 
rivileges  as  could  be  obtained,  was  all  that  could 
e  hoj^  for.  In  the  mean  time,  application  was 
made  for  express  power  and  authority  to  be  granted 
to  the  colony  to  exercise  government  according  to 
the  old  charter,  until  a  new  could  be  settled. 
This  was  obtained.  Letters  arrived  in  England, 
shortly  after  Hie  king's  order  to  the  old  magis- 
trates, from  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Mr.  Dudley, 
&c.  complaining  of  their  usage.  Nicholson  and 
Usher  came  to  London  also  with  their  complaints, 
and  the  Indians  falling  upon  Piscataqua  about  the 
same  time,  it  was  imputed  to  the  revolution  in  the 
Massachusetts,  and  the  friends  of  New  Englafid 
"were  afntid  the  powers  would  be  recalled,  and  a 
govertior  sent  over  without  delav. 

The  letters  did  not  arrive  in  New  England  until 
very  late  in  the  year,  but  came  very  opportunely 
to  calm  the  commotions,  which  had  very  much  in- 
creased there.  Sir  Edmund,  his  servant  having 
enticed  the  ccntinel  to  drink,  and  then  to  sutler 
him  to  be  upon  guard  in  his  stead,  escaped  from 
the  castle,  and  went  to  Rhode  island,  where  Major 
Sanford  stopped  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  the 
castle  again.  The  first  opportunity  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  king's  order,  he  with  Mr.  Dudley  and 
several  others  embarked  for  England.  The  ge- 
neral court  thought  it  advisable  to  send  over  two 
of  their  members  to  join  with  Sir  Henry  Ashhurst 
and  Mr.  Mather  in  maintaining  their  charges 
against  their  oppressors,  as  well  as  in  solicitmg 


the  restoration  of  the  charter,  with  such  additional 
privileges  as  should  be.  thought  proper,  yiz» 
Elisha  Cooke  and  Thomas  Oakes,  both  of  them 
assistants.  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
understanding,  and  had  been  well  educated,  had 
always  adhered  stiffly  to  the  old  charter,  and  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  assistants  declined  reassumtng  it, 
be  alone  was  in  favour  it.  Mr.  Oakes  was  a  man  of 
no  less  consequence,  but  attached  to  the  same  side^ 
having  been  some  time  a  representative  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  and  not  of  the  assistants  when  they 
refused  to  reassurae.  They  were  instructed,  among 
other  things,  to  solicit  in  parliament  or  elsewhere 
the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  charter,  and  all 
its  rights  Atid  privileges,  civil  and  sacred,  and  if 
there  should  be  opportunity,  to  endeavour-  the  ob- 
taining such  fiirther  privileges  as  might  be  of  be* 
nefit  to  the  colony.  The  agents  disagreed,  and 
by  this  means  certain  articles  intended  against  Sir. 
Edmund  were  never  signed  by  them.  He  ob- 
tained some  time  after  'the  government  of  Virginiai 
where  he  died.  Mr.  Dudley  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  New  York,  and  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1690,  was  at  Boston  in  his  way  to  his  post. 
Nicholson  endeavoured  for  the  govemraent  of  New 
York,  but  had  not  interest  to  carry  it,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  under 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham. 

The  war  with  the  Indians,  which  began  before 
the  revolution  of  government,  continued  all  the 
year  after.  Mado^awando,  sachem  of  the  Pe- 
nobscots,  who  came  into  Pemaquid,  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  just  about  the  time  the 
governor  was  confined.  The  authority  treated 
him  kindly  and  sent  him  home,  and  at  the  smn« 
time  wrote  to  St.  Castine,  and  desired  him  to  ns€ 
his  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  offered  him 
sate  conduct  if  he  inclined  to  come  to  Boston. 
Madockawando  bad  promised  his  interest  for  re- 
demption of  the  captives  which  had  been  taken, 
and  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  both  he 
and  Castine  deceived  the  government.  Madocka- 
wando proved  a  most  virulent  enemy. 

The  Indians  of  Penicook,  upon  Merrimack 
river,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1689,  professing 
great  friendship  to  Major  Waldron  of  Quochecho, 
were  civilly  treated  by  him,  and  one  of  their  chieft 
was  lodged  in  his  garrison.  The  Indian,  in  the 
night,  opened  the  gate  to  a  great  number  of  Saco 
and  Penicook  Indians,  who  lay  hovering  round 
it.  They  killed  the  major  and  22  others,  and 
carried  away  S9  captives,  and  plundered  and 
burnt  the  neighbouring  houses.  The  authority 
at  Boston  were  equally  anxious  for  the  protection 
and  defence  of  the  people,  as  if  they  had  been] 
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(^witbin  the  oriony,  and  sent  out  foroet  for  their 
relief,  Inlelligenoe  arriTed  toon  after,  of  miscbief 
done  in  several  parts  of  tire  county  of  York,  or 
province  of  Maine,  and  on  the  ISM  of  August,  the 
fort  at  Peroaquid,  the  eoounand  of  which  (being 
garrisoned  by  14  men  only)  was  given  to  one 
vVeemes,  an  officer  Sir  Edmund  had  left  there, 
was  besieged  by  the  Indians.  It  was  so  situiuted 
as  to  be  overlooked  flroin  a  rock  near  to  it.  From 
ttenoe  the  Indians  galled  the  garrison  to  such  de« 
free,  that  the  next  day  they  capitulated  upon 
tenns^  which  were  kept  with  Indian  faith,  some 
of  the  men  being  butchered  and  the  others  carried 
captive.  There  were  no  hopes  of  secwity  by  sea 
or  land,  the  French  from  Quebec  instigating  the 
Indians,  and  joining  parties  with  th«n,  and  the 
French  from  Acadia,  oy  their  small  privateers, 
infestnig  the  coasts,  and  taking  many  vessels.  In 
the  winter,  therefore,  the  general  court  were  medi« 
tating  an  attempt  both  upon  Port  Royal  and  Que* 
bee.  Sir  William  Phtps  came  to,  New  Eqgland 
in  the  swmmer  of  1689.  He  was  thought  the  fit* 
test  person  for  tfte  command  of  the  forces.  Eight 
small  vessels,  with  700  or  800  men,  was  thought  a 
vufiicient  force  for  Pmt  RoyaL 

(Anmo  1690.)  ^  The  fleet  sailed  the  S8th  gt 
April,  and  returned  the  90th  of  Maj*  The  fort 
at  Port  Royal  bein^  in  no  capacity  to  stand  a  siege^ 
•urretiderea  with  little  or  no.  resistance.  Sir  Wii- 
liam  took  possession  (as  apmars  by  his  journal) 
of  the  whole  sea-coast  from  Port  Royal  to  Penob* 
aeot  and   the  New  England  settlements*     The 

Slander  was  thou^t  eqtul  to  the  whole  expenco. 
lot  this  was  conjecture.  The  acqaisition  was  so 
easy  that  the  court  were  confirmed  in  the  prosecu«> 
tion  of  their  design  upon  Canada.  Besides,  the 
lamges  begun  upon  the  frontiers  by  French  and 
Indians,  as  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  made  it 
appear  more  necessary  tnaa  ever.  Casoo  fort, 
with  above  100  persons,  was  besieged  and  taken, 
whilst  the  forces  were  gone  to  Port  Royal.  Theie 
was  a  still  further  inducement,  they  hoped  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  the  king's  favour,  and  to- 
4>blain  the  establishment  of  their  government.  A 
snuiU  vessel  had  been  sent  to  England  express,  the 
beginning  of  April,  with  a  representation  of  the 
exposed  state  of  the  colony,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  reduction  of  Canada,  and  praying  for  a  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  the 
king's  frigates  to  attack  the  French  by  sea,  whilst 
the  colony  forces  should  march  by  land  and  per« 
form  their  parts.  Now  their  hands  were  too  full  in 
England  to  give  any  attention  to  this  proposal ; 
but  the  Massachusetts  determined  to  proceed,  and 
Connecticut  and  New  York  engaged  to  furnish  a 


body  of  men.    Two  thoo^d  were  expected  to 
march  by  lake  Charaplain  and  attack  Montreal, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  forces  by  sea  should  be  be* 
fore  Quebec.     It  was  late  in  the  season  to  under- 
take this  great  afiair,  but  they  tarried  longer  than 
otherwise  they  would  have  done,  in  oxpectalion  of  the 
stares  they  hadsent for  to  England.  None  arriving, 
theSthof  August  the  fleet  sailed  from  Nantasket. 
There  were  between  SO  and  40  vessels,  great  anj 
small,  the  largest  of  44  guns  and  200  metiy  perhaps 
not  of  superior  strength  to  a  sixth-rate  man  of  war, 
the  whole  number  of  men  about  SOOO.    They  did 
not  arrive  before  Quebec  until  the  5th  of  October. 
Great  dependence  was  had  upon  a  division  of  the 
French  force,  but  it  happenea  most  uufortunately, 
that  the  forces  designed  a^^ainst  Montreal  had  re- 
treated, and  the  news  of  it  had  reached  Montreal 
before  the  fleet  arrived  at  Quebec,  so  that  Count 
Fiontenac,the  French  general,  was  able  to  employ 
the  whole  strength  of  Canada  against  this  little 
army.    This  must  have  struck  a  damp  upon  the 
j^jHrits  of  the  English  forces,  and  they  could  have 
but  littfe  hopes  of  succeeding.     Le  Hontan,  a 
French  writer,  says,  ^^  the  general  was  at  Mont- 
real when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  fleet's  hcine  in 
the  river,  and  that,  if  the  English  had  made  their 
descent  before  Lis  arrival  at  Quebec,  or  two  days 
after,  they  would  have  carried  the  place  without 
striking  a  blow,  there  not  being  200  French  in  (he 
city,  which  lay  open  and  exposed  on  all  JiamiS| 
but  that  they  lost  three  days  in  consulting  before 
they  came  to  a  resolution."    Success  is  wisdom 
with  mankind  in  general :  from  the  ill  success  of 
this  undEertaking,  both  English  and  French  writers 
have  treated  it  with  ridicule  and  peculiar  con- 
tempt.   The  next  morning  after  the  fleet  arrived^ 
Sir  William  sent  a  summons  ashore.     If  it  was 
too  pompous,  the  answer  was  too  insolent.    The 
English  were  called  heretics  and  traitors,  and  told 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  revolution.  New 
England  and  Canada  would  have  been  all  one. 
The  French  say  the  major  who  carried  the  sum- 
mons was  threatened  with  a  gibbet,  and  had  like  to 
have  swooned.    No  notice  is  taken  of  this  in  the 
English  journals ;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  true.   An 
attempt  was  made  to  land  the  next  day,  (the  7th), 
but  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented.    The  8th 
ihey  landed  all  the  efiective  men,  amounting  to 
between  1200  and  1300.     They  were  fired  upon 
from  the  woods   by  Frencd   and  Indians,    and 
marched  in  disorder,  and  did  not  attempt  to  cross 
Charles  river,  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
town.    Night  overtook  themf    Upon  examining 
a  deserter,  hemve  them  such  an  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  JFreach^  as  discouraged  them  bonQ 
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[advancing  any  itoher.  The  ships  weve  drawn 
up  the  next  evening  before  the  town :  they  did 
little  damage  to  the  enemy,  but  were  mnch  shatter-* 
ed  by  the  cannon  from  their  batteries.  The  forces 
contmucd  ashore  until  the  1 1th,  rather  upon  tha 
defensive,  when  they  embarked  with  precipitation. 
A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  day,  and 
proposals  were  made  for  another  attempt,  after  a 
few  days  refreshment  for  the  men ;  but  tempes* 
tuous  weather  came  on,  which  drove  some  of  the 
yessels  from  their  anchors  and  scattered  the  whcde 
fleet,  and  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to 
Boston,  where  Sir  William  arrived  the  19th  of 
November.  Some  of  the  fleet  were  bfewn  off  to 
the  West  Indies,  one  was  lost  upon  Anticosta, 
and  two  or  three  were  wrecked  or  never  heard  of. 
It  appears  by  manuscript  letters,  that  about  SOO 
men  were  lo^  by  the  enemy  and  sickness.  The 
small-pox,  which  prevailed  in  Boston  before  they 
sailed,  had  got  info  the  army :  manv  died  of  the 
camp  disease  after  their  return,  and  spread  the 
infection  among  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  This 
was  a  humbling  stroke  to  New  England.  The 
return  of  the  New  York  and  Connecticut  forces 
was  the  most  visiUe  cause  of  the  disappointment. 
Walley,  who  had  the  command  of  the  land  forces, 
gave  in  a  joucnal  of  his  proceedings  to  the  general 
coufft.  His  conduct  was  censurra  by  partioilar 
persons,  but  there  was  no  public  inquiry. 

The  government  was  utterly  unprepased  for  the 
return  ^tbe  forces.  They  seem  to  have  presumed 
not  only  upon  success,  but  upon  the  enemy's  trea* 
sure  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  expeditioy.  The 
soldiers  were  upon  the  point  of  mutiny  for  want  df 
tbe,ir  wages.  It  was  utterly  impracticable  to  raise, 
in  a  few  days,  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  be 
necessary.  An  act  was  passed  for  levying  the  sum, 
but  the  men  could  not  stay  until  it  should  be 
brought  into  the  tneasury.  The  extreme  difficatty 
to  which  the  government  was  thus  reduced,  was 
Hie  occasion  of  the  first  bills  of  credit  ever  issued 
in  the  colonies,  as  a  substitute  in  the^  place  of 
money.  The  debt  was  paid  by  paper  notes  from 
two  snillings  to  ten  pounds  denomination,  which 
jiotes  were  to  be  received  for  payment  of  the  tax 
which  was  to  be  levied,  and  all  other  payments  in 
the  treasury.  This  was  a  new  experimoit.  They 
had  better  credit  than  King  James's  leather  money 
in  Ireland,  about  th^  same  time;  but  the  notes 
would  not  command  money,  nor  any  commodities 
at  money  price.  Sir  William  Phips,  it  is  said, 
exchanged  a  large  sum,  at  par,  in  order  to  give 
them  credit.  The  soldiers  in  general  were  great 
sufferers,  and  could  get  no  more  thto  18  or  14 
shillings  in  the  ]y>uii4.    As  the  time  of  payment 
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of  the  tax  approaehed,  the  ciedit  ef  the  itotM  was 
raised,  and  tne  government  allowing  five  per  oesL 
to  those  who  paid  their  taxes  in  notes,  they  be* 
came  better  than  money.  This' was  gain  to  the 
possessor,  but  it  did  not  restore  to  the  poor  soldier 
what  he  had  lost  by  the  discount.  Sir  William 
Phips,  after  a  tew  weeks  tarry  in  Boston,  embarks 
ed  for  England,  to  solicit  an  expedition  from 
thence  against  Canada,  the  government  at  the 
same  time  sending  their  humble  address  to  their 
Majesties,  shewing  the  necessity  of  it. 

Whilst  the  forces  were<p;one  to  Canada,  and  the 
event  uncertain,  the  Indians  pretended  to  be  dist 
posed  to  peace.  Major  Pike  and  Major  Hutchin* 
son,  two  of  the  assistants,  were  appointed  to  treat 
with  them  at  Wells,  but  nothing  was  done.  On 
the  S9th  of  November,  six  of  the  chiefs,  vi«» 
Edgeremet,  Toqualmot,  Watombamet,  Naictum* 
buit,  Walombee,  and  John  Hawkins,  brought  ia 
10  captives;  and  in  behalf  of  the  Penicook^Win^ 
napi8sia:ukee,  Ossapy,  Pigwacket,  Amascoggin^ 
Pqepscot,  KennebcNsk  Indians,  and  all  adjacent 
places,  within  the  territories  of  those  sagamores^ 
agreed  upon  a  truce  until  the  ist  of  May  ensuing^ 
upon  which  day  they  were  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Lieutenant  Storer,  in  Wells,  and  to  brin^  in  all 
the  English  captives,  and  to  settle  articles  for  a^ 
firm  and  lasting  peace.  This  agreement  was  made 
at  Sagadahoc,  with  Captain  John  Alden,  appoints 
ed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  that  purpose* 
in  consequence  of  this  truce  the  kmd  enjoyed  rest< 
for  the  winter. 

(A9mo  1691.)  —  At  the  day  appointed,  Miv 
Danforth,  the  deputy  goremor,  and  several 
ethers,  with  a  proper  cnard,  repaired  to  Wdls^ 
but  no  Indians  appeared.  Captain  Converse  went 
out,  and  meeting  with  some  of  them,  they  came 
in,  bringing  two  captives  with  them,  and  pro- 
mised in  SO  days  to  bring  in  all  the  rest.  The 
deputy  governor  returned  disappointed,  and  a 
fresh  supply  of  35  men  were  sent  to  Storer's  house, 
where  they  were  scarcely  arrived  when,  on  Juas 
9th,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  gdrrison  by 
200  Indians,  with  Moxus,  a  noted  sachem,  at 
their  head  ;  but  the  fortunate  arrival  of  these  re* 
cruits  prevented  the  enemy  from  succeeding. 
Divers  were  killed  at  Berwick,  Exeter,  and  cape 
Nidduck.  A  small  army  was  sent  into  the  e. 
country  by  sea,  which  landed  at  Maquot,  and 
marched  to  Pejepseot,  but  met  with  none  of  the 
enemy.  As  the  English  were  re-embarking,  they . 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians.  Their 
vessels  were  aground.  English  and  Indians  kept 
firing  all  night.  The  Indians  were,  by  this  army, 
diverted  from  going  over  to  the  isles  of  Shoabi] 
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[which  they  intended  to  have  done.  The  frontiers 
were  unnoolested  after  this,  until  the  S8th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  seven  people  were  killed  and  taken 
at  Berwick,  and  the  next  day,  between  SO  and  30 
at  Sandy-beach  ;  and  in  October,  a  family  was 
destroyed  at  Rowley,  and  another  at  Haverhill. 
On  the  Sdtb  of  January,  the  town  of  York  was 
destroyed.  Most  of  the  houses  were  unguarded. 
A  gun,  fired  by  the  Indians,  caused  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  run  to  their  doors.  They  found 
themselves  surrounded  with  Indians ;  about  50  of 
the  English  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  near  100 
made  captives.  The  minister,  Snubael  Dummer, 
who  was  in  great  esteem,  was  shot  dead  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  at  his  door,  and  his  wife  and 
femily  made  prisoners.  They  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  four  fortified  houses  only  holding  out 
against  them,  viz.  Alcock's,  Prebles's,  Harman's, 
and  Norton's.  A  party  of  men  were  sent  from 
Pbrtsmouth,  but  too  late  to  give  relief. 

Whilst  the  colony  was  thus  distressed  within 
themse^es,   their  enemies  in  England  took  the 
advantage  of  their  distresses,  and  used  them  as  an 
argument  against  the  restitution  of  the  charter, 
imputing  all  to  the  l)ad  administration  of  govern* 
roent.     The  difterence  between  their  agents  also 
increased .     Mr.  Wiswall,  a  minister  of  Plymouth 
colony,  a  gentleman  of  pietv  and  learning,  was  in 
-Boston  when  Mr.  Cooke  and  Oakes  were  about  to 
embark,  and  he  was  desired  to  go  with  them.     lie 
bad  no  credentials.     He  joined  in  politics  with  Mr. 
Cooke,  rather  than  with  Mr.  Mather.     The  peo- 
ple of  rlymouth  were  extremely  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing a  separate  government,  but  if  that  could 
not  be  obtained,  they  chose  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Massachusetts  rather  than  New  York.      When 
Mr.  Slaughter  was  appointed  governor  6f  New 
York,  Plymouth  was  put  into  his  commission, 
but  by  the  industry  and  discreet  application  of 
Mr.   Mather,  the  commission  was  altered.     An 
order  after  this  was  issued  to  the  lords  chief  jus- 
tices Holt  and   Pollexfen,  and  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general,  to  draw  up  a  new  charter  for  the 
Massachusetts,  and  Plymouth  was  included  in  it. 
'AVhen  Mr.  Wiswall  understood  this,  he  opposed 
it,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  separate  grant.     This 
offended  the  solicitor- general,  and  he  struck  out 
Plymouth,  and'it  was  a^in  intended  they  should 
be  annexed  to  New  \ork.      When  this   news 
reached  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  many  people 
were  alarmed,  yet  their  general  court  persisted  in 
desiring  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  their  agent,  to  apply 
for  a  separate  charter,    without  sijsrnifying  that 
they  chose    to  be  joined  to  the  Massachusetts 
rather  than  to  New  York  ;  nor  could  they  raise 


any  money,  the  people  about  Bristol,  Dartmouth, 
&c.  pretending  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  any 
charter  for  them,  nor  the  Massachusetts  neither. 
The  sentiments  of  many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
colony  were  known  to  Mr.  Mather,  otherwise,  it 
is  not  improbable,  Plymouth  would  finally  have 
been  included  in  New  York  commission,  although 
near  900  miles  distant. 

When  Mr.  Mather  found  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  restitution  of  the  old  charter,  his  next 
care  was  to  preserve  as  many  of  the  privileges  con- 
tained in  it  as  he  could.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  join- 
ed with  him  in  all  his  measures.  Mr.  Cooke  was 
for  the  old  charter,  or  none  at  all.  Mr.  Oakes, 
the  other  agent,  joined  with  Mr.  Cooke.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  they  had  authority,  by  their  in- 
structions, to  solicit  for  any  other.  In  the  first 
draught  of  a  new  charter,  the  governor  only  was 
reserved  to  the  king,  the  deputy  governor  and 
council,  and  other  officers,  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  the  governor  had  no  negative  in 
any  case.  This  draught  was  made  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, according  to  what  he  took  to  be  the 
king's  mind,    as  expressed  in  council.     It  was 

{^resented  at  the  council-board  the  8th  of  June 
691,  when  it  was  objected,  that,  <<  by  such  a 
charter  as  this,  the  king^s  governor  would  be  made 
a  governor  of  clouts;*'  and  an  order  passed  for 
preparing  the  beads  of  another  draught.     When 
they  were  prepared,  a  copy  was  given  to  Mr. 
Mather,  -vrith  an  order  from  their  lordships,  that, 
*<  if  the  agents  were  not  satisfied  therewith,  they 
should  bring  in  their  objections  to  the  attorney- 
general. '    Mr.  Mather  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  he 
declared  he  would  sooner  part  with  his  life  than 
consent  to  them.    He  was  told  <<  the  consent  of  the 
agents  was  not  desired  ;  the  agents  of  New  En«r. 
land  were  not  plenipotentiaries  from  a  sovereign 
state;  if  thev  declared  they  would  not  submit  to 
the  king's  pleasure,  his  Majesty  would  settle  the 
country,  and  they  might  take  wnat  would  follow.'* 
Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  with  Mr.  Mather,  drew  up 
notwithstanding  their  objections  against  the  mh- 
nutes,  insisting  upon  the  king's  promise,  and  that 
charters  might  as  well  be  refusea  to  be  restored  to 
any  of  the  corporations  in  England,  where  they 
had  been  taken  away,  as  to  New  £r>gland.     The 
objections  were  presented  to  the  attorney-general 
and  laid  before  the  council^  and   a  copy  sent  to 
the  king  in  Flanders,  but  all  had  no  effect.     The 
king  approved  of  the  minutes,  and  disliked  the 
objections  made  to  them,   and  the  charter  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Blaithwait  according  to  them. 
The  only  question  with  the  agents  was,  whether 
to  submit  to  this  new  settlement,  or  to  signify  io^ 
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[the  ministers  of  state  that  (bey  had  rather  haye  no 
charter  at  all.  Mr.  Cooke  continued  firm  to  bis 
first  principles,  and  as  he  would  never  take  any 
one  step  towards  obtaining  the  charter,  so  he  utter- 
ly refused  to  accept  of  it  when  granted,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  colony  from  accepting  it 
also.  Mr.  WiswalPs  principles  and  conduct  were 
the  same  with  Mr.  Cookers,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  prejudice  the  colony  of  Plymouth  against  the 
charter.  The  nomination  of  tlie  officers  reserved 
to  the  crown  was  left,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
agents,  or  rather  to  Mr.  Mather,  who  was  con- 
sidered as  instar  omnium. 

Sir  William  Phips  was  the  person  recommended 
for  governor.  He  had  been  chosen  by  the  colony 
an  assistant  the  year  before,  and  was  acceptable  to 
the  people  in  general.  Mr.  Stoughton  had  been 
appointed  deputy  president  by  Kin^  James,  and 
although  he  had  not  recovered  his  mterest  so  far, 
with  the  people,  as  to  obtain  a  vote  for  an  assistant, 
yet  he  stood  well  with  many  .persons  of  influence, 
particularly  with  Mr.  Mather  the  son,  who  wrote 
to  his  father  in  favour  of  him.  Mr.  Addiogton 
the  secretary  wds  at  that  time  secretary  to  the 
colony.  The  emoluments  of  that  office  were  small, 
compared  with  the  duty,  and  so  he  was  in  less 
danger  of  a  competitor.  The  S8  counsellors  were 
persons  of  the  best  characters  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  colonies,  of  which,  by  the  charter,  they  were 
to  be  inhabitants  or  proprietors.  Several  who 
had  been  of  the  assistants  chosen  by  the  people, 
were  lefl  out  of  the  number,  Mr.  Cooke  in  parti- 
cular, also  Thomas  Danforth,  William  Browne, 
William  Johnson,  John  Smith,  Thomas'Oakes, 
and  Jeremiah  Swayne.  All  these,  except  Mr. 
Browne,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  too  com- 
pliant with  Sir  Edmund,  were  rigidly  attached  to 
the  old  charter,  and  Mr.  Mather,  no  doubt,  ex- 
pected they  would  appear  in  opposition  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new ;  for  however  extraordinary  it 
may  appear,  the  people  of  the  country  were  far 
from  t>emg  unanimous  in  submitting  to  it,  expect- 
ing that  if  it  should  be  refused,  they  might  main- 
tain their  right  to  their  old  privileges.  They 
thought  it  would  be  a  singular  hard  case,  that  the 
eflfects  of  the  late  despotism  must  be  felt  by  them 
alone  of  all  their  Majesties  subjects;  all  other 
charters,  whether  there  had  been  judgments  against 
them,  or  whether  there  had  been  a  surrender  only, 
being  by  one  means  or  other  restored.  But,  it  was 
said,  there  was  this  difference  between  the  case  of 
the  Massacbnsetts  and  most  of  the  other  charters. 
In  general,  there  was  no  room  for  legal  exception 
to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  corporationsi  bat 


the  Massachusetts  charter  not  being  intended, 
when  it  was  granted,  for  such  government  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  exercised  in  a  eolony  remote  from  its 
mother  conntry,  a  reversion  of  the  former  judg- 
ment would  have  been  of  no  service ;  and  Sir 
George  Treby  declared  to  Mr.  Mather,  Sir  John 
Somers  and  the  tWo  lords  chief  justices  being 
present  and  assenting  to  it,  that  ^^  if  the  judgment 
against  the  charter  should  be  reversed,  and  the  go- 
vernment should  exercise  those  powers  which,  be- 
fore the  quo  warranto^  they  had  done,  a  new  writ 
would  issue  out  against  them  in  Westminster«hall, 
and  there  would  be  a  judgment  against  them, 
and  such  an  one,  as  that  there  would  be  no  room 
for  a  writ  of  error.*'  By  the  old  charter,  it  was 
said,  they  had  power  to  imprison  or  inflict  punish- 
ment in  criminal  cases,  according  to  the  course  of 
corporations  in  England,  but  that  unless  capital 
cases  be  expressly  mentioned,  the  power  would 
not  reach  them ;  that  no  power  was  given  to  erect 
judicatories  or  courts  for  probate  of  wills,  or  with 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  nor  any  power  to  constitute 
a  house  of  deputies  or  representatives,  nor  to  im« 
pose  taxes  on  the  inhabitants,  nor  to  incorporate 
towns,  colleges,  schools,  &c.  which  powers  and 
privileges  had  been  notwithstanding  usurped. 
Whether  many  of  the  corporations  in  .JSrigland 
had  not  deviateid  as  much  from  their  original  con- 
stitution, and  whether  particular  persons  are  not 
punishable  for  usurpations,  and  not  the  corpora- 
tion itself  extinguished  or. dissolved,  as  was  urged 
in  the  case  of  the  city  of  London,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  determine. 

{Anno  1693.)— Sir  William  Phips  arrived  at 
Boston,  with  the  charter,  the.  14th  of  May  1692. 
He  issued  writs  for  a  general  assembly,  which  met 
the  8th  of  June  following. 

Although  a  party  was  formed  which  opposed  a 
submission  to  the  charter,  yet  a  majority  of  the 
court  wisely  and  thankfully  accepted  it,  and  ap- 
pointed, a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  for  <<  grant* 
mg  a  safe  arrival  to  his  excellency  the  governor 
and  the  Rev.^  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  who  have 
industriously  endeavoured  the  service  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  have  brought  over  with  them  a  settlement 
of  government,  in  which  their  Majesties  have 
graciously  given  us  (the  colony)  distingubhing 
marks  of  their  royal  favour  and  goodness* 

Chap.  IV. 

Rrom  the  cheater  in  1691,  untU  the  atriwd  of 

Governor  Dudley  in  1702. 

The  first  planters  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 

removed  to  America^  expecting-  there  to  enjoy]- 
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SirH  and  relif^tous  liberty  in  a  greater  d^ree  than 
eir  fellow-subjects  at  that  time  enjqyed  it  in  Eng* 
land.  Tke  country  to  which  thev  removed  was 
claimed  by  the  crown  of  England,  by  right  of 
discovery.  The  prop^ty  of  a  very  large  tract,  in 
which  Massachusetts  bay  is  contained,  had  been 
granted  to  a  certain  corporation  called  the  Council 
,ef  Plymouth  in  Devon.  This  council  made  a 
grant  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell 
aiid  others,  who  intended  to  send  out  planters  and 
servants,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  proprie- 
tors in  England.  An  incorporation  was  thought 
necessary,  and  a  charter  was  obtained  from  King 
Charles,  which  some  manuscripts  say  cost  the  com- 
pany SOOO/.  sterling*  The  principal  undertakers 
were  Puritans;  planters  and  ministers  of  the  same 
persuasion,  tc^ther  with  servants,  cattle,  and  all 
necessaries  for  beginning  a  colony,  were  sent  over ; 
the  expence  of  which  was  very  gresit.  Subscriptions 
were  slowly  paid^  and  a  cloi^  arose  very  early 
Vpon  the  affairs  of  the  colony ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
pelled hf  a  proposal  from  Johnson,  Winthrop, 
and  several  other  Puritans  of  good  families  and 
estates,  to  remove  to  America ;  provided  they 
pight  carry  the  charter  with  them,  and  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  without  any  dependence 
won  such  of  the  eonpany  as  should  remain  in 
Inland.  This,  by  some,  was  thought  irregular ; 
^t  after  consultation  it  was  ^agreed  to.  The  re- 
moval ofso  many  persons  of  character  induced  a 
great  number  of  others,  of  the  same  opinions,  who 
werenotoftJieeoflApaBy,  to  remove  with  or  foU 
low  after  them,  and  put  themselves  under  their 
protection  and  government  They  complained  of 
the  then  reigning  prince,  that  he  deprived  his 
subjects  of  their  just  rights,  and  had  no  regard  to 
the  great  charter  of  the  kiogdom*  What  dqien- 
denoe  then  could  rationally  be  placed  upon  a 
necial  charier  to  a  small  part  of  his  subjects  in 
America  ?  They  were  soon  convinced  that  it  wa^ 
an  insufifcie&t  security.  A  circumstantial  accomit* 
of  an  attempt  to  vacate  it  the  second  year  aftif^ 
their  removal,  we  have  in  a  letter  to  the  governor 
from  Emanuel  Downing,  fiOher  of  Sir  George 
Downing, 

:  In  I6S8^  a  formal  demand  was  made  of  the 
surrender  of  their  charter,  which  wastefused,  and 
other  proceedings  fbliowed,  which  would  have 
issued  in  a  final  decisive  judgment  carried  into 
execution,  and  probebly  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
ffontSfttion,  if  the  change  of  affiiirs  in  Engbind  had 
not  prevented.  Upon  this  change  the  colony  be- 
came a  favourite :  the  principal  men  were  the  in- 
tipiate  friends  «f  the  tetding  inembess  oi  parlia- 


ment, Pym,  Hambden^  &c.  who  bad  been  en- 
gaged with  them,  and  from  time  to  time  were  ex- 
pected to  join  them.  Whilst  Cromwell  ruled,  he 
shewed  them  all  the  indulgence  they  desired. 

From  1640  to  1660,  they  approached  vervnear 
to  an  independent  commonwealth ;  and  during 
this  period,  completed  a  system  of  laws  and  go- 
vernment, the  plan  of  which  they  had  before  laid 
and  began  to  execute.  In  this  they  departed  from 
their  charter ;  knd  instead  of  making  the  laws  of 
England  the  groundwork  of  their  code,  they  pre- 
ferretl  the  laws  of  Moses;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  charter  knew  no  representative  body,  they  es- 
tablished one ;  and,  although  it  gave  them  no 
power  to  judge  and  determine  capital  offences, 
tliey  gave  this  power  to  the  judicatories  they 
erected.  This  last  provision  became  aeccssaty, 
from  their  distance  from  the  judicatories  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  we  know  not  how  to  excuse  the  persecu- 
tion of  all  who  could  not  conform  to  their  religions 
establishment,  when  their  charter  granted  tolem- 
tion  to  all  Christians,  except  Papists. 

P  or  the  first  30  years,  although  the  governor 
and  assbtants  were  winually  chosen  by  the  body 
of  tlie  peojde,  yet  they  confined  themselyes  to  tike 
principal  gentlemen  oi  family,  estate,  understand- 
mg,  and  integrity;  but  as  one  said^  who  lived  at 
the  time  when  Ki^g  Charles  commanded  them  to 
fill  up  their  numbers  in  government,  which  they 
had  neglected,  the  new  persons  empowered  were 
Dii  ndnorum  gentium ;  md  one  of  their  diviaes 
told  them  in  public,  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
undone  by  •creeping  statesmen. 

Upon  the  restoration,  not  only  Epiacopalians, 
but  Baptists,  Quakers,  Gorton  ists,  8cc.  preferred 
coraplauits  against  the  eolony ;  and  althougH,  by 
the  Interest  <h  the  Eari  of  Manchester  and  Lord 
Say,  their  old  friends,  and  of  secretary  Morrioe, 
all  Puritans,  King  Charles  confirmed  their  ciiartor, 
yet  be  re(|uired  a  toleration  in  religion  and  an 
alteration  m  civil  raaUers,  neither  of  which  were 
fully  complied  with.  The  lieirs  of  Ferdioando 
.Gorges  and  otJchn  Mason  also  complained  that, 
by  a  liberal  construction,  the  Massa^husetla  bad 
extended  their  bounds  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
vinces of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  over  in  1665,  to  settle  the  bounds 
of  the  colonies  and  to  make  inquiry  into  their  state 
in  general.  The  Massachusetts  denied  tlieir  au- 
thority, and  pronounced  the  commission  a  viola* 
tion  of  their  charter. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  acts  of  parliament  for  re- 
gulating and  restiaiaing  the  plantation  trade,  a 
cM^tant  trade  was  oatried  on  with  foreign  coua»] 
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rtriea  far  contraband  andemiineniled  commoclities. . 
This  gave  great  offence.  There  was  no  custoro- 
bouse*  The  governor  was  the  naval  officer,  witli 
whom  or  his  deputy  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared. 
Thegovernor,  being  annually  elected  by  the  peo- 
pie,  was  the  more  easily  disposed  to  comply  with 
popular  opinions.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  ^e* 
ncral  opinion  tliat  acts  of  parliament  bad  no  other 
force  tbau  what  they  derived  from  acts  made  by 
tbe  general  court  to  establish  or  confirm  them. 
This  could  not  consist  with  tbe  charter:  by  this 


course  of  sixty  ytars,  tb6  provinoa  of  Maaacliu- 
setts  bay  hath  been  at  greater  expenoe,  and  hath 
lost  more  of  its  inhabitants,  than  all  the  other  colo- 
nies upon  the  »•  continent  taken  together. 
.  The  two  colonies  of  Massachusetts  bay  and  New 
Plymouth  were  tolerably  well  peopled;  but  the 
province  of  lM«ine  had  never  been  stocked  witb 
inhabitants;  and  just  before  the  new  incorpora- 
tion,  had  been  dep<^ulated  by  the  wars  with 
French  and  Indians.  The  whole  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  destitute  of  British  inhabitants ; 


lliey  could  make  ru>  laws  repugnant  to  the  laws  of    and  although  there  were  several  thousand  French, 


£ngland«  Had  the  corporation  continued  within 
t]ie  realra,  as  was  intended,  the  company  and 
every  member  must  undoubtedly  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  the  land.  Upon  complaint  made 
by  Ed  ward  Randolph  y  who  first  came  over  in  1676, 
and  by  the  repeated  orders  from  the  crown  to  con- 
form to  the  acts  of  trade,  they  passed  an  act  or 
law  of  the  colony,  declaring  that  those  acts  sliould 
be  executed  there.  Fo^r  several  years  they  were 
tjireatencd  with  the  loss  of  their  charter.  Ran- 
dolph was  unwearied  in  soliciting  against  them. 
By  repeated  addresses  and  agencies,  tliey  eadea- 
Youred  to  exculpate  themselves,  but  to  n^  pur- 
pose. In  1684,  by  a  jud^meoi  or  decree  in 
chancery,  tlieir  charter  wasckcbired  forfeited,  and 
their  liberties  were  seiied  into  the  king's  hands ; 
and  whatever  opinion  some  luid  formed,'  tbnt  ibeir 
subjection  depended  upon  mutual  compact  be- 
(»ween  the  crotvn  and  the  colony,  they  were  feroed 


who  had  been  lately  conquered,  yet  they  were  a 
burden,  and  there  could  be  no  dependence  placed 
upon  their  fidelity.  From  the  time  of  the  eon* 
quest  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Massachusetts  colony 
bad  considered  the  inhabitants  as  part  of  the 'co- 
lony, and  had  given  commksion^  and  instructions 
io  persons  f<xr  the  exercise  of  government  there.- 
All  the  lands  between  the  province  of  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia  were  oninbabited,  except  a(  and  near 
Pemaquid,  where  there  are  a  few  seattering  Eng- 
lish ;  and  upon  the  principal  rivers,  the  Penobscot, 
Mac^ias,  and  Norridgawock  Indians  bad  thett 
wigwams.  The  bounds  of  this  vast  territory  were 
understood  to  be  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  then, 
the  ookinies  of  Kliode  Island  and  Connect icul  on 
the  s.  the  Athuitio  on  the  e.  and  tbe  S.  sea  on  tbe 
Q).;  but  within  these  limits  lay  the  provinces  of 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  In  the  control 
yopsies  with  several  of  the  other  governments,  it 


to  submit  to  superior  power,  and  to  such  form  of   has  been  urged  against  the  Massochuaetts,  that 


goTernmcnt  as  King  Charks  the  Second  and  his 
successor  King  Janies  thought  fit  to  establish. 
Upon  the  firs>t  advice  of  the  landing  of  tbe  Prince 
of  Orange,  they  reassumcd  theidr  cbniier,  and 
earnestly  solicited  a  rc^c&tablishineQt  of  it,  with 
some  ncce^ary  additional  powers ;  but  tbe  kia^ 
could  uot  be  pievail^'d  upon  to  consent  to  it.  A 
new  charter  was  obtained;  from  the  arrival  of 
wtiich,  this  second  part  of  their  history  is  to  be 
carried  on. 

But  before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  proper  io  ob* 
f  erve  tjie  diflerence  between  tlie  new  end  tbe  old 
charter,  with  respect  to  tlvc  territory  and  tetbe 
powers  of  government.  The  new  province  con* 
tained  the  whole  of  the  old  colony,  withoMi  any 


their  w»  boundary  could  be  extended  no  farther 
than  where  the  line  met  with  Rhode  Ishind  of 
Connecticut.  The  wetds  in  the  charter  are^ 
^  from  the  Atlantic  towards  the  S.  sea,  or  cs.  as  far 
as  tiie  colonies  of  Rhode  Isbmd,  Connecticut,  and 
the  Nafagamct  country.'^  The  Massacbusetis  co^ 
tony  was  ihe  n.  boandary  of  Rhode  Island  and 
CoAneetient ;  it  was  impossible  therefore  the  new 
provinoe,  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  oM  co* 
my,  should,  generally,  be  bonnded  9.  upon  either 
0(  those  celenies ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  con* 
Qtructieii,  to  suppose  a  corner  of  Rhode  Island  co- 
lony^ which  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
to  be  the  utmost  limits  the  provitioe  was  to  extend 
for  it  could  then  contain  but  a  very  small 


deduction  or  reserve  ;  and  to  this  wew  added  the    pnit  of  tbe  old  eolony  of  Massachusetts,  wliereas 
old  colony  of  New  PlynK>uth,  the   previnee  of   the  whole  iseipressly  included.     The  only  sense 


Maine,  the  province  of  Nova  Bcotia,  and  all  the 
country  between  tlie  province  ot  Maine  and  Novn 
Scotia,  as  far  n.  as  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  also 
Elizabeth  islands,  and  tiie  islands  of  Nantttcket  and 
Martha's  Vineyard.  A  vast  exposed  fronUer  must 
bring  heavy  burdena  upon  a  gQvermncAt*    In  the 

VOL.  !!• 


the  words  can  bear,  nndonUediy  is  this,  viz.  that 
the  province  shall  extend  as  far  towards  the  8.  sea, 
or  w»  as  Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut  do  extend^ 
Naraganset  oonntry,  aittiough  it  lies  between 
Rhode  Island  nod  Connecticut,  is  mentioned  after 
Connecticut,  because  it  was  then  daimed  by  that] 
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[colony,  as  within  ilie  boands  of  their  charter ;  and 
the  Massachusetts  agents  favoured  that  claim,  and 
considered  it  as  an  appendage  to  Connecticut. 

The  governor,  under  the  old  charter,  although 
he  carried  great  porte,  yet  his  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration was  little  more  than  that  of  any  one  of  the 
assistants.  He  bad  the  power  of  calling  the  ge- 
neral court  upon  urgent  occasions,  so  had  the  de« 
pii^y  governor,  or  major  part  of  the  assistants,  if 
the  governor  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it ;  but  he 
could  not  adjourn,  prorc^ue,  or  dissolve  the  court ; 
the  vote  of  the  major  part  of  the  whole  court  was 
necessary.  He  voted  with  the  assistants,  and  if 
there  was  an  equal  vote,  his  vote  was  twice  counted 
to  make  a  casting  vote.  He  gave  commissions  to 
civil  and  military  officers,  but  this  was  merely  a 
ministerial  act,  in  which  nothing  was  left  to  his 
discretion,  all  officers  being  elected  by  the  general 
court.  Under  the  new  charter,  there  must  be  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  general  court,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May;  but  the  governor  calls  an  as- 
sembly at  any  other  times  he  thinks  proper,  andad« 
i'oums,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  it  at  pleasure. '  He 
las  no  vote  in  the  legislature,  and  does  not,  or  re* 
Sularly  should  not,  interest  himself  in  matters  in 
ebate,  in  council,  or  in  the  house ;  but  no  act  of 
government  is  valid  without  bis  consent.  He  has 
the  appointment  of  all  militarv  officers  solely,  and 
of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  courts  of  justice, 
with  the  consent  of  the  council ;  other  civil  officers 
are  elected  by  the  two  houses,  and  he  has  his  nega- 
tive ;  DO  money  cf(n  issue  out  of  the  treasury  but 
by  his  warrant,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council. 

The  assistants  or  counsellors,  under  the  old 
charter,  were  annually  elected  by  the  votes  of  all 
the  freemen  of  the  colony ;  they  were  not  only, 
with  the  governor,  one  of  the  two  branches  of  le- 
gislature, but  the  supreme  executive  court  in  all 
civil  and  criminal  causes,  except  in  such  cases 
where,  by  the  laws,  an  appeal  was  allowed  to  the 
general  court.  The  new  charter  provides,  that 
upon  the  last  Wednesday  in  May  annually,  S8 
counsellors  shall,  by  the  general  court  or  assembly, 
be  newly  chosen.  At  the  first  election,  it  was 
Qiade  a  question,  whether  by  the  general  court  or 
assembly^  was  intended  the  house  of  repvesenta** 
tivcs  only ^  or  the  whole  three  branches  ? — and  it  is 
handed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  that  after  some 
time  spent  ia  messages  and  replies,  the  council  of 
the  former  year  gave  up  the  point,  and  sent  Major 
Whalley,  one  of  their  number,  to  acquaint  tbe 
bouse  with  it ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  door,  be 
heard  the  speaker  putting  tbe  question  to  the 
house,  and  finding  they  had  concecled  to  the  cottn<- 


oil,  he  returned  without  delivering  his  message ; 
and  a  committee  coming  soon  after  from  the  house 
to  bring  up  the  vote,  the  council,  by  this  accident, 
retained  a  privilege  which  they  have  been  in  the 
exercise  of  ever  since ;  and  no  doubt,  it  is  in  a 
^reat  measure  owing  to  this,  that  any  great  change 
in  the  council  has  l^n  rarely  effixtcd,  even  when 
there  have  been  very  warm  altercations  between 
the  two  houses  the  preceding  year.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  form  a  second  branch  of  leffishture, 
analogous  to  the  second  branch  in  the  British  con- 
stitution. The  colonies  are  not  ripe  for  hereditary 
honours,  otherwise  there  seems  no  more  room  for 
exception  to  them  there  than  in  Ireland.  In  the 
charter  governments  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  ttiis  branch  is  more  dependent  upon  the 
people  in  general,  than  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  the  first  being  elected  by  the  freemen  in  ge- 
neral, the  last  by  the  freemen  of  their  several 
towns  ;  and  there  have  been  instances  in  those  co- 
lonies, where  the  representatives  have  bad  virtue 
enough  to  withstand  popular  prejudices,  when  the 
council  have  not.  In  the  royal  governments,  as 
they  are  called,  the  council  can  scarely  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  branch ;  frequently  they  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  recommeod$^on 
of  the  governor ;  they  are  always  liable  to  be  sus- 
pendecf  by  him,  and  if  it  be  without  sufficient 
cause,  the  remoteness  of  the  colonies  from  the  place 
where  redress  is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  expenoeof 
soliciting  it,  are  very  often  sufficient  to  discourage 
from  applying  for  it.  In  the  Massachusetts,  this 
branch  is  dependent  both  upon  the  governor  and 
people,  and  we  have  seen,  at  difierent  times,  the 
influence  of  tbe  one  or  the  other  over  this  branch, 
according  to  the  degree  of  spirit  and  resolution 
which  has  respectively  prevailed.  We  have  seen 
instances  also  of  counsellors,  who  have  had  forti- 
tude enough  to  resist  an  undue  influcnre  from 
either,  and  who  from  year  to  year  have  bad  violent 
opposition  to  their  election.  We  have  seen  sa 
many  good  men  members,  that  we  may  not  give  the 
epithet  to  this  branch  which  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  small  boroughs  in  England.  But  we  have 
often  seen,  that  the  most  likely  way  to  secure  a 
seat  for  many  years  is  to  be  of  no  importance,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  pronou  need  defecti  re.  Neither 
in  the  Massachusetts,  nor  in  the  royal  governments, 
do  we  meet  with  that  glorious  independence, 
which  makes  the  house  of  lords  the  bulwark  of 
the  British  constitution,  and  which  has  sometimes 
saved  tbe  liberties  of  the  people  from  threatened  en- 
croachments, and  at  other  times  put  a  stop  to  ad- 
vances making  upon  tbe  royal  prerogative. 
The  representatives,  under  the  old  charter,  were] 
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{elceted  by  freemen  only  ;  under  the  new,  every 
reebolderof  40  shillings  sterling  a  year  is  a  yoter, 
^nd  so  is  every  other  inhabitant  who  has  forty 
pound  sterling  personal  estate*  The  speaker  of 
^e  house  was  at  first  elected,  and  took  his  place 
without  any  notice  to  the  governor ;  and  for  niany 
years  after  the  present  charter,  there  was  only  the 
formality  of  notice,  until  disputes  upon  other  points 
with  the  governor,  caused  him  to  insist  upon  his 
irigbt  of  negativing  the  speaker,  which  the  house 
was  obliged,  after  a  long  struggle,  to  submit  to* 

We  find  nothing  in  the  new  charter,  of  an^[K:« 
clesiastical  constitution*  Liberty  of  conscience  is 
granted  to  all,  except  Papists.  The  dgeiit  sup- 
posed, that  the  power  given  to  the  general  court 
lo  4uake  laws,  was  sufficient  for  supporting  and 
encouraging  such  modes  of  worship  ana  such  form 
of  church  government  as  should  be  m(^t  agreeable 
to  the  inhabitants  in  goieraL  At  the  first  session 
of  the  general  court,  an  act  passed,  establishing  all 
tlie  local  laws  of  the  Massachusetts  province,  until 
other  provision  should  be  made.     By  this  law,  the 

1>lalforro  of  church  discipline,  among  the  other 
aws,  was  established,  but  the  law  was  disapproved 
in  England.     At  the  next  session,  by  another  law, 
it  was  enacted,  ^^  that  the  respective  churches  in 
the  several  towns  within  this  province  shall,  at  aH 
times  hereafter,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  their 
privileges  and  freedoms,  respecting  divine  wor- 
ubip,  church  order  and  discipline,  and  shall  be  en- 
couraged in  the  peaceable  and  regular  profession 
and  practice  thereof.''    An  attempt  was  soon  made 
to  continue  the  practice  of  an  appeal  to  the  general 
court  in  controversies  upon  ecclesiastial  matters. 
A  great  part  of  the  church  and  inhabitants  of 
Salem  village  petitioned  the  general  coi!krt  io  ap- 
point an  ecclesiastical  council  to  settle  a  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Paris  the  minister,  but  the  court 
refused .     There  have  been  instances  of  the  general 
court's  interposing,  so  far  as  to  recommend  an  ec- 
clesiastical council ;    and  sometimes  committees 
have  been  appointed  by  the  court,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  or  restoring  peace,  professing  rather  to 
advise  than  enjoin  measures,  but  exceptions  have 
been  generally  taken  to  such  votes  or  orders  of 
court,  as  irregular,  and  not  consisting  with  the 
dignity  of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the 
province.     Synods  were  occasionally  called  under 
the  old  charter.     Some  steps  were  taken  for  calling 
a  synod  about  thirty  years  after  the  new  charter 
arrived,  but  a  royal  instruction  prevented  any  fur- 
ther progress. 

If  the  first  commissions  from  the'  crown  to  the 
governor  of  any  colony,  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment prescribed  by  such  commissions^  are  a  pre- 


cedent to  be  followed  in  ifti  succeeding  commis- 
sions, and  a  system  of  laws  once  approved  by  the 
crown  cannot  be  repealed,  (all  which  is  contended 
for  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  governments), 
the  charter  to  the  Massachusetts  was  not  so  great 
a  boon  as  their  forefathers  generally  imagined,  the 
material  difierence  in  the  constitutions  being  in 
the  second  branch  only  of  the  legislature ;  but  it 
is  certain,  that  at  the  time  of  granting  the  charter, 
it  was  deemed  a  much  greater  security  to  the  peo- 
ple for  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  granted  by 
it,  than  they  could  have  had  merely  from  a  royal 
temporary  commission  to  a  governor. 

The  distress  of  the  people,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  charter,  is  represented  to  have  been 
peculiarly  great.  The  sea-coast  was  infested  with 
privateers,  so  that  few.  vessels  could  escape  them ; 
the  inland  frontiers  e,  and  w.  were  continually  har« 
rassed  by  French  and  Indian  enemies ;  a  late  ex- 
pedition against  Canada  had  exposed  the  province 
to  the  resentment  of  France,  the  effects  of  which 
were  from  time  to  time  expected ;  the  same  expe. 
dit ion  brought  so  heavy  a  debt  upon  the  govern* 
raent,  that  it  required  all  the  skill  of  the  adminis* 
tration  to  support  the  public  credit,  and  to  procure 
farther  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  a  strong 
party  in  the  government  had  o|>po8ed  every  otjlier 
measure,  except  the  adhering  to  the  old  charter^ 
and  was  now  dissatisfied  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  new ;  but  the  greatest  misfortnne  was,  an  ap% 
prehension  that  the  devil  was  let  loose  amon^ 
them,  that  many  had  entered  into  a  league  with 
him,  and  others  were  afflicted,  tormented,*  and  the 
subjects  of  diabolical  rage  and  fury.  The  minds 
of  people  in  general  were  seized  with  gloom  and 
horror.  The  greater  part  were  credulous  and  be* 
tieved  all  they  heard,  and  expected  by  and  by  their 
own  turn ;  the  few  who  believed  the  whole  to  be 
an  imposture  or  delusion,  were  afraid  to  discover 
their  sentiments,  lest  some  who  pret^ded  to  be 
bewitched  should  accuse  them,  and  in  inch  case 
there  was  no  room  to  hope  for  favour. 

Sir  William  Phips  arrived  at  Boston  with  the 
charter,  Saturday  the  14th  of  Mav,  towards  event- 
ing. On  Monday  lie  was  conducted  from  his 
house  to  the  town-house  by  the  regiment  of  Bos* 
ton,  the  military  companies  of  Chaiiestown,  the 
magistrates,  ministers,  and  principal  gentlemen  of 
Boston  and  the  adjacent  towns.  The  charter  was 
first  publisbed,  then  the  governor's  commission  ; 
and  thereupon  the  venerable,  old  charter  governor, 
Bradstreet,  resigned  the  chair ;  we  dare  to  say,  not 
without  a  deep  sigh  from  many  of  the  spectators. 
After  publishing  the  lieutenant-governor's  commis- 
sion, and  administering  the  osUhs,  the  governor] 
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[was  condacted  villi  the  nme  fmradeto  the  place 
appointed  for  a  pablic  dinner,  and  from  thence  to 
bu  house  again.    By  tiie  first  ships,  letters  from 
the  goyemor  and  council  yvere  sent  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterburr,  the  Earl  of  Nottinglmm, 
and  the  Countess  of  ocinderhnd,  Hugh  Bosoawen, 
John    Hainbden,    and    Francis  Charlton,  Esqrs, 
thankfulij  acknowledging  tlie  feTOur  Mr.  Mather 
the  agent  bad  received froin  them,  and  the  afllection 
which  they  had  discorered  to  the  interest  of  their 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  province.     At  the  first 
ieneral  conacil  for  the  appointment  of  sheriffs, 
justices,  and  other  ciril  oificers,  the  governor  either 
flniKORceived,  or  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  up, 
the  powers  which  belonged  to  him  by  cliarter,  the 
council  nominating  or  choosing  the  officers,  and  the 
governor  giving  his  consent.     This  practice  would 
have  lessened  the  weight  and  inflnence  of  the  go- 
Ternor.     It  was  not  suflered  long  to  continue; 
After  the  Tacating  the  colony  laws  under  the  old 
charter,  by  the  publication  of  the  new  charter, 
there  was  room  to  question  wliat  was  the  rule  of 
law  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  and  how  far  the 
common  law,  and  what  statutes,  took  place  ?   The 
XH>uncil  appointed  by  the  charter  were  to  continue 
until  May  ISOS^  and  so  no  special  provision  was 
made  for  a  general  assembly  in  May  169!?,  but 
writs  issned  immediately  upon  the  governor's  ar« 
rival,  and  the  conrt  met  the  8th  of  June,  and  an 
act  pasied,  declaring  that  ail  the  laws  of  the  co« 
-lony  of  Massachusetts  bay  and  the  colony  of  Ne^ 
Fly  month,  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng« 
bind  nor  inconsistent  with  the  charter,  should  \ie  in 
force  in  the  respective  colonies  to  the  lOth  of  No- 
member  1698,  except  where  other  provision  should 
be  made  by  act  of  assembly ;  and  all  justices  of  the 
peace  (assistants,  like  aldermen  of  Londou,  were 
ex-officio  jnstices  under  the  old  charter)  had  the 
aanie  powers  given  to  them,  in  the  execution  of 
iaws,  which  magistrates  used  to  have.    The  con- 
fusion the  country  was  in,  from   the  supposed 
witchcrafts,  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  general  conrt,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
lothe  second  Wednesday  in. October,  very  little 
'pubiic    business    having  been   done   during  the 
-session. 

The  great  noise  which  the  New  England  witch- 
crafts made  throughout  the  English  dominions, 
proceeded  more  from  the  general  panic  with  which 
all  sorts  of  persons  were  seized,  and  an  expectation 
that  the  contagion  would  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  than  from  the  nombcT  of  persons  who  were 
executed,  more  having  bren  put  to  death  in  a 
'•ingle  county  in  England,  in  a  short  i^pace  of  time, 
than  have  aufiered  in  all  New  Engbnd  from  the 


first  settlement  until  the  present  thne.     Fifteen 
years  had  passed  before  we  find  any  mention  of 
witchcraft  among  the  English  colonists.     The  In- 
dians   were  supposed  to  be  worshippen  of  the 
devil,  and  their  powows  to  be  wizards.     The  first 
siispicion  of  witchcraft  among  the  English  was 
about  the  year  1645 ;  at  Springfield,  upon  Connec- 
ticut river,  several  persons  were  supposed  to  be 
under  an  evil  hand,  and  among  the  rest  two  of  the 
minister's  children.     Great  pains  were  taken  to 
prove  tite  facts  upon  several  persons  charged  with 
the  crime,  but  either  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
was  not  satisfactory,  or  the  fraud  was  suspected, 
and  so  no  person  was  convicted  until  the  year 
1650,  when  a  poor  wretch,  Mary  Oliver,  probably 
weary  of  her  life  from  the  general  n^putation  of 
being  a  witch,  after  long  examination  was  brought 
to  confession  of  her  guilt,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
she  was  execnted.     Whilst  this  inquiry  was  mak- 
ing, Margaret  Jones  was  executed  at  Charlestown ; 
and  Mr.  Hale  mentions  a  woman  at  Dorchester, 
and  another  at  Cambridge  about  the  same  time, 
who  all  at  their  death  asserted  their  innocence. 
Soon  after,  Hugh  Parsons  was  tried  at  Springfield 
and  escaped  death.     In  1655,  Mrs.  Hibbins,  the 
assistant's   widow,  was  hanged  at  Boston.     In 
1669,  at  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  (about  30  miles 
fVom  Springfield,  upon  the  same  river),  one  Ann 
Cole,  a  young  woman  who  lived  next  door  to  a 
Dutch  family,  and  no  doubt  had  learned  some- 
thing of  the  language,  was  supposed  to  be  possess^ 
ed  with  daemons,  who  sometimes  spake  Dutch  and 
sometimes   English,    and  sometimes  a  language 
which  nobody  understood,  and  who  held  a  con- 
ference with  one  another.     Several  ministers,  who 
were  present,  took  down  the  conference  in  writing, 
and  the  names  of  several  persons,  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  conference,  as  actors  or  bearing  parts 
in  it;  particularly  a  woman,  then  in  prison  upon 
suspicion  of  witchcraft,  one  Greensmith,  who  upon 
examination  confessed  and  appeared  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  discovery.     She  owned  that  she  and 
the  others  named  had  been  fiimiliar  with  a  daemon, 
who  had  carnal  knowledge  of  her,  and  although 
she  had  not  made  a  format  covenant,  yet  she  had 
promised  to  be  ready  at  his  call,  and  was  to  hare 
had  a  high  frolic  at  Christmas,  when  the  agree- 
ment was  to  have  been  signet!.     Upon  this  con- 
fession she  was  executed,  and  two  more  of  the 
company  were  condemned  at  the  same  time.     In 
1669,  Susanna  Martin,  of  Salisbury,  was  hound 
over  to  the  court,  upon  suspicion  of  witchcraft, 
but  escaped  at  that  time. 

In  1671,  Elizabeth  Knap,  a  sort  of  vent ri!oqu^^ 
ftlarined  the  pe^le  of  Groton  in  much  the  samej 
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rmanner  m  Ann  Cole  had  done  those  of  Hartford  ; 
but  her  demon  was  not  so  canniQfl:,  for  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  old  women,  he  railed  at  (he 
good  minister  of  the  town,  and  other  persons  of 
good  character,  and  the  people  could  not  then  be 
prevailed  on  to  believe  him,  but  l)elicved  the  ^irl, 
when  she  confessed  she  had  been  deluded,  and  that 
the  devil  had  tormented  her  in  the  shape  of  good 
persons ;  and  so  she  escaped  the  punishment  due 
to  her  fraud  and  imposture. 

In  1673,  Eunice  Cole  of  Hampton  was  tried, 
and  the  jurj  found  her  not  legally  guilty,  but  that 
there  were  strong  grounds  to  suspect  lier  of  fami- 
liarity with  the  devil. 

In  1679,  William  Morse's  house,  at  Newbury, 
was  troubled  with  the  throwing  of  bricks,  stones, 
&c.  and  a  boy  of  the  family  was  supposed  to  lie 
bewitched,  who  accused  one  of  the  neighbours; 
and  in  168^,  the  house  of  George  Walton,  a  Qua- 
ker, at  Portsmouth,  and  another  house  at  Snlinon 
falls,  (both  in  New  Hampshire),  were  attacked  after 
the  same  manner. 

In  1683,  the  daemons  removed  to  Connecticut 
river  again,  where  one  Desborou^h's  house  was 
molested  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a  fire  kindled, 
nobody  knew  how,  which  burnt  up  great  part  of 
his  estate ;  and  in  1684,  Philip  Smith,  a  judge  of 
the  court,  a  military  officer,  and  arepresentative  of 
the  town  of  Hadley,  upon  the  same  river,  (an  hy« 

Eocondriac  person),  fancied  himself  under  an  evil 
and,  and  suspected  a  woman,  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  languished  and  pined  away,  and  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  oewitched  to  death. 
While  he  lay  dl,  a  number  of  brisk  lads  tried  an 
experiment  upon  the  old  woman.  Having  dragged 
her  out  of  her  bouse,  they  hung  her  up  until  she 
was  near  dead,  let  her  down,  rolled  her  some  time 
in  the  snow,  and  at  last  buried  her  in  it  and  there 
left  her,  but  it  happened  that  she  survived,  and  the 
melancholy  man  died. 

Notwithstanding  these  frequent  instances  of  sup- 
posed witchcrafts,  none  had  suffered  for  near 
thirty  years  in  the  Massachusetts  colony.  The 
execution  of  the  assistant  or  counsellor's  widow,  in 
1655,  was  disapproved  of  by  many  principal  per- 
sons, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  her  death  saved 
the  lives  of  many  other  inferior  persons.  But  in 
1685,  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  all  or  most 
of  the  cases  we  have  mentioned  was  published,  and 
many  arguments  were  brought  to  convince  the 
country  that  they  were  no  delusions  nor  impos- 
tures, but  the  effects  of  a  familiarity  between  the 
tlevil  and  such  as  he  found  fit  for  his  instrnments  ; 
and  in  1687  or  1688,  began  a  more  alarming  in- 
\8tance  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.    Four  of 


the  children  of  John  Goodwin,  a  grave  man  and  a 
good  liver,  at  the  n.  of  Boston,  were  genemlly  be- 
lieved to  be  bewitched.  We  have  heard  that  per- 
sons, who  were  of  the  neighbourhood,  spoke  ot^the 
great  consternation  it  occasioned.  The  chikiren 
were  all  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  tem|)er,  had 
been  religiously  educated,  and  were  thought  to  b^ 
without  guile.  The  eldest  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  dr 
fourteen  years.  She  had  charged  a  laundress- with 
taking  away  some  of  the  family  linen.  The  mo» 
ther  of  the  laundress  was  one  of  the  wild  Irish,  of 
bad  character,  and  gave  the  girl  harsh  language; 
soon  after  which  she  fell  into  fits,  which  were  said 
to  have  something  diabolical  in  them.  One  of  bee 
sisters  and  two  brothers  followed  her  example,  and, 
it  is  said,  were  tormented  in  the  same  part  of  their 
bodies  at  tlie  same  time,  alUunigh  kept  in  separate 
apartments,  and  ignorant  of  one  another's  com- 
plaints* One  or  two  things  were  said  to  be  very 
remarkable;  all  their  complaints  were  in  thedny 
time,  and  they  slept  comfortably  all  night ;  they 
were  struck  dead  at  the  sight  of  the  As8eml>ly*s  Ca- 
techism, Cotton's  Milk  for  Bubes,  and  some  other 
good  books,  but  could  read  in  Oxford  Jests,  Popish 
and  Quaker  books,  and  the  Common  Prayer,  with* 
out  any  difficulty.  Is  it  possible  the  mind  of  man 
should  be  capable  of  such  strong  prejudices  as  that 
a  suspicion  of  fraud  should  not  immediately  arise  ? 
But  attachments  to  modes  and  forms  in  religion 
had  such  force,  that  some  of  these  circumstancea 
seem  rather  to  have  confirmed  the  credit  of  the 
children.  Sometimes  they  would  be  deaf,  thes 
dumb,  then  blind;  and  sometimes  all  th«se  dis^ 
orders  together  would  come  upon  them.  Their 
tongues  woukl  be  drawn  down  their  throats,  then 
pulled  out  upon  their  chins.  Their  jaws,  necks^ 
shoulders,  elbows,  and  all  their  joints,  would  ap^ 
pear  to  be  dislocated,  and  they  would  make  moat 

Eiteous  outcries  of  burnings,  of  being  cut  with 
nives,  beat,  &c.  and  the  marks  of  wodnds  were 
afterwards  to  be  seen.  The  ministers  of  Boston  and 
Charlestown  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  aC 
the  troubled  house;  after  which,  the  youngeat 
child  made  no  more  complaints.  The  others  per- 
severed, and  the  magistrates  then  interposed,  and 
the  old  woman  was  apprehended,  but  upon  exami- 
natioR  would  neither  confess  nor  deny,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  disordered  in  her  senses.  Upon  the 
report  of  physicians  that  she  was  compos  meniis^ 
she  was  executed,  declaring  at  her  death  the  chil- 
dren should  not  be  relieved.  The  eldest  after  th^ 
was  taken  into  a  minister's  family,  where  at  if«t 
she  behaved  orderly,  but  after  some  time  suddenhr 
fell  into  her  fits.  The  account  of  her  afliction  is 
ifl  print ;  some  things  are  mentionod  as  tJ^UfMpU,^'} 
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inary,  which  tamblers  Are  every  day  taught  to  pcr- 
brro ; .  others  seem  more  than  natural,  but  it  was  a 
lime  of  ^reat  credulity.     The  children  returned  to 
their  ordinary  behaviour,  lived  to  adult  age,  made 
professioo  of  religion,  and  the  affliction  they  had 
been  under  they  publicly'declared  to  be  one  mo- 
tive to  it.    A  printed  account  of  these  transactions 
was  published  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who 
says,   ^^  the  evidence  is  so  convincing,  that  he 
must  be  a   veiy   obdurate    sadducce   who    will 
not  believe,"    It  obtained    credit  sufficient,  to- 
gether with   other  preparatives,  to   dispose   the 
whole  country  to  be  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
more  extensive  and  more  tragical  scene,  which 
was  presently  after  acted  at  Salem  and  other  parts 
of  the  county  of  Essex.     Not  many  years  before, 
Glanvil  published  his  witch  stories  in  England ; 
Perkins  and  other  nonconformists  were  earlier ; 
but  the  great  authority  was  that  of  Sir  Mathcw 
Hale,  revered  in  New  England,  not  only  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  law,  but  for  his  gravity  and  piety. 
The  trial  of  the  witches  in  Suffolk  was  published 
in  1684.    All  these  books  were  in  New  England, 
and  the  conformity  between    the    behaviour    of 
Goodwin's  children  and  most  of  the  supposed 
bewitched  at  Salem,  and  the  behaviour  of  tliose  in 
England ,  is  so  exact,  as  to  leave  no  room  io  doubt 
the  stories  had  been  read  by  the  New  England  per- 
aons  themselves,  or  had  been  told  to  them  by  others 
who  had  read  them.     Indeed,  this  conformity, 
instead  of  giving  suspicion,  was  urged  in  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  both ;    the  Old  England 
demons  and  the  New  bein^  so  much  alike.    The 
^ourt  justified  themselves  from  books  of  law,  and 
the  authorities  of  Keble,  Dallon,  and  other  lawyers, 
.then  of  the  first  character,  who  lay  down  rules  of 
conviction  as  ab-stird  and  dangerous  as  any  which 
were  practised  in  New  England.-    Tlie  trial  of 
Richard  Hatbrway,  the    impostor,  before  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  was  ten  or  twelve  years  after. 
This  was  a  great  discouragement  to  prosecutions 
in  England  for  witchcraft,  but  an  effectual  stop 
was  not  put  to  them,  until  the  act  of  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  bis  late  Majesty.     Even  this  has 
not  wholly  cured  the  common  people,  and  we 
hear  of  old  women  ducked  and  cruelly  murdered 
within  these  last  twenty  years.    Reproach,  then, 
for  hanging  witches,  although  it  has  been  often 
east  upon  the  people  of  New  England,  by  those 
of  Old,  yet  it  must  have  been  done  with  an  ill 
grace.    The  people  of  New  England  were  of  a 
grave  cast,  and  had  long  been  disposed  to  give 
a  serious  solemn  construction  even  io  common 
events  in  providence;  but  in  Old  England,  the 
reiign  of  Charles  the  Second  was  as  remarkable  for 


^iety  as  any  whatsoever^  and  for  .scepticism  and 
infidely,  as  any  which  preceded  it. 

Sir  William  Phips,  the  governor,  upon  his 
arrival,  fell  in  with  the  oplnbn  prevailing.  Mr. 
Stoughton,  the  lieutenant-governor,  u|x>n  whose 
judgment  great  stress  was  hiid,  had  taken  up  this 
notion,  that  although  the  devil  might  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  gtiilty  person,  yet  he  would  never  be 
permitted  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  innocent 
person.  This  opinion,  at  first,  was  generally 
received.  Some  of  the  most  religious  women  who 
were  accused,  when  they  saw  the  appearance  of 
distress  and  torture  in  their  accusers,  and  heaid 
their  solemn  declarations,  that  they  saw  the  shapes 
or  spectres  of  the  accused  afSictingtbem,  persuaded 
themselves  tiiey  were  witches,  and  that  the  devil, 
some  how  or  other,  although  they  could  not 
remember  how  or  when,  had  taken  possession  of 
.their  evil  hearts,  and  obtaincnl  some  sort  of  assent  io 
his  afflicting  in  their  shapes;  and  thereupon  they 
thought  they  might  be  justified  in  confessing  them- 
selves guilty. 

^bout  this  time,  1693,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
members  of  the  general  court  should,  during  the 
recess,  consider  of  such  iaws  as  were  necessary  to 
be  established  ;  for  the  act  reviving  the  colony  laws 
was  io  continue  in  force  no  longer  than  until 
November  1692. 

Thi^  was  a  work  of  great  importance,  and 
required  the  wisest  heads,  and  ought  to  have  been 
committed  to  select  persons  upon  a  preconcerted 
plan,  the  whole  of  which  each  person  should  have 
kept  in  view  ;  for  want  thereof  the  people  of  the 
province  have  been  sufferers  ever  since ;  the  con- 
struction of  many  laws  has  been  doubtful  and 
varying,  it  being  impossible  to  reconcile  the  several 
parts  to  any  general  principle  of  law  whatsoever. 
Asides,  being  passed  one  from  another,  as  they 
happened  to  be  brought  in,  and  sent  io  England  for 
allowance,  some  were  disapproved;  others,  which 
depended  upon  or  had  some  connection  with  those 
which  were  disapproved,  were  allowed ;  whereas, 
if  one  complete  code  or  system  had  been  prepared 
and  sent  to  England,  such  alterations  wouki  have 
been  proposed,  as  might  finally  have  issued  in  a 
well-digested  consistent  body  of  laws  ;  and  a  tem- 
porary provision  might  have  been  made,  until  this 
perpetual  rule  should  be  settled.  Seven  yean  had 
passed,  and  four  different  acts  had  been  sent  onp 
after  another  to  England,  for  establishing  courts  ei 
justice,  before  the  royal  approbation  could  be 
obtained.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  administration 
then,  and  it  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  well 
enough  received  in  the  province,  to  point  out^ 
either  in  the  order  disalIowingla\TS,ortotbeagentj 
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[who  presented  them,  the  pafticuldr  exceptions, 
and  to  propose  such  alterations  as  might  render  them 
acceptable,  except  in  such  cases  where  the  law  in 
all  its  parts  was  disapproved. 

The  legislature  consisting  of  many  of  the  same 
persons  who  had  composed  the  legislature  under 
the  old  charter,  we  find  the  same  spirit  in  most 
of  the  laws  which  were  first  passed  as  had  been  in 
the  colony  laws.  .  The  first  act  was  a  sort  of  magna 
charioj  asserting  and  setting  forth  their  general 
privileges,  and  (his  clause  was  among  the  rest, 
^<  No  aid,  tax,  tallage,  assessment,  custom,  loan, 
benevolence,  or  imposition  whatsoever,  shall  be 
laid,  assessed,  imposed,  or  levied  on  any  of  their 
Majesties  subjects  or  their  estates,  on  any  pretence 
ivhatsoever,  But  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the 
governor,    council,    and  represfentatives^  of  the 
people  assemble  in  general  court."    The  other 
parts  of  the  act  were  copied  from  magna  charta. 
This  was  soon  disallowed.    So  was  an  act  for 
punbhing  capital  offenders ;  amount  whom  are 
ranked  idolaters,  blasphemers,  and  moestuous  per- 
sons ;  and  what  the  benignity  of  the  common  law 
makes  manslaughter,  was  by  this  act  expressly 
declared  to  be  wilful  murder.    This  law  was  fram- 
ed  from  the  judicial  laws  of  Moses*    Divers  other 
acts,  which  discovered  the  same  spirit,  met  with 
the  same  fate.     The  danger  they  had  been  in  from 
Sir  Edmund  Andros's  calling  their  titles  in  ques- 
tion, we  imagine,  must  have  occasioned  an  act  for 
quieting  possessions;  declaring  that  three  years 
quiet  possesson  should  give  a  title,  with  the  usual 
savings  of  infants,  &c.      This,  probably,    was 
thou^t  too  short  a  term,  and  theretore  disallowed ; 
as  was  also  an  act  for  the  equal  distribution  of 
insolvents  estates.    The  rule  of  law   for  paying 
debts  according  to  their  nature  and  degree  was 
thought  preferable ;  but  the  people  having  never 
been  used  \o  this,  it  would  have  been  very  incon« 
yenient,  and  upon  further  trial,  the  act,  or  one  to 
the  same  purpose,  was  allowed.      It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason,  why  not  only 
one  set  of  creditors  of  a  deceased  insolvent  shall  be 

Eaid  their  full  debts  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ; 
ut  even  an  executor  or  administrator  ^lall  have 
it  in  his  power  to  pay  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of 
otliers  whose  debts  were  of  the  same  nature. 

Other  acts,  which  were  passed,  were  approved, 
viz.  one  for  prevention  of  frauds  and  perjuries, 
conformable  to  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  others  for 
punishing  criminal  offences,  in  many,  parts  miti* 
gating  Uie  penalties  at  common  law  ; .  for  the  obser- 
vation of  tne  Lord's  day  ;  solemnizing  marriages 
by  a  minister  or  a  justice  of  peace ;  settlement  and 
support  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters ;  regulat- 


ing '  towns  and  counties ;  requirin«r  the  oaths 
appointed  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  as  also  the  oaths  of  officers ;  establish- 
ing fees;  ascertaining  the  number  and  regulating 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  divers  other  acts 
of  immediate  necessity  and  general  utility,  which 
have  been  in  force  ever  since  ;  but  none  of  more 
universal  influence  than  the  act  for  settlement  of  the 
estates  of  persons  dying  intestate.  In  a  new 
country  the  length  of  time  an  estate  has  been  in  a 
family  cannot  ho  urged  for  the  further  continuance 
of  it ;  where  improvements  are  continually  mak- 
ing, the  personal  estate  is  continually  changing 
inU>  real,  which  increases  the  natural  injustice  of  • 
one  child's  taking  the  real  estate  of  the  parent,  to 
the  exclusion  of  theother  children ;  it  was  therefore 
thought  reasonable,  that  the  real  as  well  as  persoanl 
estate  of  a  parent  should  be  equally  distributecl 
among  his  or  her  children,  saving  to  the  eldest  son, 
either  from  the  rule  in  the  law  of  Moses,  or  a 
supposed  iust  claim  from  primogeniture,  a  double 
share.  The  act  therefore,  in  general,  was  planned 
upon  the  statute  of  distributions,  bnt  gave  two 
snares  to  the  eldest  son,  and  undoubtedly,  in  the 
distribution  among  the  children  of  an  intestate,' 
respected  real  estates  in  like  manner  with  personal ; 
the  widow  bad  her  thirds  in  the  real  for  life  only. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principal  point  in  view 
was  to  make  real  estates  partible  among  the  children 
of  an  intestate,  and  that  they  never  considered  the 
full  operation  of  the  clause  in  the  statute,  and 
which  is  also  brought  into  the  act,  providini^,  that 
where  there  are  no  children,  the  whole  estate  shall 
go  to  the  next  of  kin  to  tlie  intestate. 

The  new  government,  as  we  have  observed, 
found  themselves  in  a  state  of  war.  The  atithority 
of  the  colony  had  appointed  Elisha  Hutchinson, 
who  was  one  of  the  assistants  and  chief  officer  of 
the  regiment  of  Boston,  to  be  commander  of  the 
forces.  He  was  at  Portsmouth,  in  Mew  Hamp- 
shire, when  the  charter  arrived,  and  had  disposed 
his  men  upon  the  e.  frontiers,  so  as  to  cover 
the  few  inhabitants  which  remained  there  after  the 
destruction  of  York.  Captain  Convers,  with  15 
men,  was  posted  in  a  garrison  hoMse  at  Wells, 
called  Storer's  garrison;  and  about  as  many  more 
were  on  board  two  sloops,  which  went  from  Boston 
with  provisons.  About  the  10th  of  «Fune,  the 
inhabitants  were  alarmed,  by  their  cattle  running 
home  from  the  woods  in  a  fright,  and  some  wounds 
ed.  This  notice  caused  the  several  families  to 
betake  themselves  immediately  to  this  one  house, 
where  they  were  scarce  lodged,  when  an  army  of 
French  and  Indians,  of  three  or  four  hundred,  sur- 
rounded the  house.    A  French  officer,  i^abrocr^e,] 
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[was  commander,  and  Maclockewando,  Moxut, 
jSgeremet)  and  other  noted  Indian  cbiefs,  were 
under  huv,  Tliey  first  attemptccl  the  garrison 
bonse ;  but  having  no  cannon,  they  were  repulsed 
^id  ivent  to  the  sloops.  The  river,  where  they  lay, 
y»  not  above  J 8  or  20  feet  broad,  but  the  banks 
shelve  away,  so  that  they  could  not  leap  aboard. 
They  set  the  sloops  on  fire  several  times,  with  fire 
arrows,  but  the  fire  was  as  often  extinguished,  and, 
after  a  variety  of  contrivances  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  English  shot,  they  gave  over  and  return- 
e^l  to  the  garrison,  where  they  had  no  better  suc- 
cess. The  women  not  only  tended  the  men  with 
.ammunition  and  other  necessaries,  but  many  of 
thcmtook  their  muskets  and  fired  upon  the  enemy. 
Very  good  terms  were  oflered  the  garrison,  if  they 
would  Mirnnider,  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  them  ; 
an  army  of  French  and  Indians  were  not  to  be  trust- 
ed* Ileing  driven  again  from  the  garrison,  they 
made  a  second  attempt  upon  the  sloops  by  a  fire 
raft,  which  fortunately  drove  ashore  and  broke, 
without  any  damage  to  the  vessels.  Having  spent 
eight  and  forty  hours  in  this  way,  they  withdrew, 
with  the  loss  of  Labrocrec,  their  commander,  and 
some  few  of  the  men.  In  their  retreat,  they  wreak- 
ed their  malice  in  torturing  a  poor  £agiishiiian, 
John  Diamond,  who  was  taking  prisoner  in  pass- 
ing from  the  sloops  to  the  fort,  and  in  killing  all 
the  cattle  they  could  find. 

Sir  William  Phips  was  charged  by  his  instruc- 
tions to  build  a  strong  fort  at  I^imaquid.  This  he 
performed  the  first  summer,  going  down  in  person. 
The  country  in  general  disliked  it.  They  have 
been  reproached  for  gnidging  at  so  small  an 
expence  for  their  own  safety ;  but  this  was  not 
the  principal  cause  of  their  aversion  to  a  fort  beve. 
It  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  that  partirulnr  harbour,  and  was  notconve* 
nieiit  for  a  post  for  any  marching  parties,  wIk)  from 
time  to  time  wore  «(*nt  out  for  discovery  of  the 
enemy,  nor  for  the  settlors  of  the  frontiers  to  retreat 
to.  The  ministry  seemed  to  Iiave  liad  a  view  in  it, 
which  the  people  of  the  province  little  considered, 
Tiz.  preventing  the  French  from  claiming  Acadia 
as  a  derelict  country,  and  perhaps  taking  possession 
0f  it  as  such.  However,  the  fort  was  built,  and  a 
very  respeclsble  one ;  and  a  garrison  maintained 
tiiere  at  the  charge  of  the  province.  The  French 
immediately  formed  a  design,  or  prosecuted  what 
was  before  designed,  t^  possess  themselves  of  the 
place.  Two  ships  of  war,  le  Poli  and  r£nvieux, 
under  Iberville,  were  to  attempt  the  place  by  sea, 
whilst  V^illebone,  with  a  body  of  Indians,  did  the 
same  bv  land.  The  ships  came  late  in  the  fidl, 
luid  fbioifig  aa  English  vessel  at  anchor  under  the 


Kns  of  the  fort,  and  Imying  nd  pitoii,  nor  any 
ly  acquainted  with  the  coast,  toey  thought  it 
prudent  to  retreat.  The  Indians  had  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  and  were  very  much  diissatisified, 
depending  upon  driving  away  their  tronblesonie 
neighbours  the  English.  The  French  at  Quebec 
supposed  these  extraordinary  preparations,  which 
frustrated  their  attempt,  were  caused  by  the 
intelligence  which  two  deserters,  who  had  been 
spirited  away  by  Mr.  Nelson,  gave  to  the  authority 
in  tlie  Massachusi^ts,  but  this  whs  a  mistake. 

Whilst  the  governor  was  at  Pemaquid,  building 
the  fort,  he  sent  Major  Church,  the  celebrated 
comnmnder  in  Philip's  war,  with  partof  theforoes 
to  Penobscot,  and  upon  his  return  he  ordered  him 
to  Kenuebeck.  Church  took  three  or  four  prisonen 
and  some  plunder  at  Penobscot,  and  diootvered 
a  great  numlicr  of  Indians ;  but  for  want  erf  whale- 
boats  could  not  pursue  them.  At  Kennebeck  be 
burned  a  fort  which  Ihe  Indians  had  ai  Tacon* 
nick,  and  destroyed  their  corn,  but  neitbcr  killed 
nor  took  prisoners  any  of  the  enemy. 

We  meet  with  nothing  else  memorable  this  year 
relative  to  the  frontiers.  The  Indians  had  n«t 
been  very  active;  they  were  sensible  of  their  ill 
treatment  from  the  French,  who  bad  often 
abandoned  them,  and  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  the 
koman  Catholic  religion,  which  prevented  tfactr 
forsaking  the  French  interest  and  adheruigto  the 
English ;  besides,  the  English  fand  aeveral  of 
their  principal  people  prisoners  at  Ba8t4Ni,  of  wbote 
redemption  they  were  very  desirous,  and  had  no 
hopes  of  accomplishing  it,  except  by  a  inaiy  cl 
peace. 

(jliufo  I69S.) — The  appointment  of  cosMrilofs^ 
in  the  charter,  was  in  consequence  of  the  nomina- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Mather,  the  agent.  PcrlMsps  he 
was  well  enough  pleased,  in  the  time  of  it^  with 
having  it  in  his  power  to  distinguish  his  friends, 
some  of  whom  he  afterwards  thought  ungfateful 
to  him ;  and  those  who  had  formerly  been  in^  and 
now  thought  themselves  injured,  as  soon  as  tbey 
were  restored,  sliewcd  their  resentnu*iit ;  and  )m 
used  to  $ay  he  bad  been  n:ore  unkindly  treated, 
from  tiflE&e  to  tinM^,  by  the  council  than  any  other 
men  in  the  province.  Tbe  election,  in  May  J69S, 
was  the  first  op|K>rtttnity  the  country  had  of  sbewhig 
their  own  sense  of  Mr.  Mather's  nomiiiAtion. 
Wiiliam  Stotighton,  Thomas  Danforth,  John 
Pynchon,  Elisha  Cooke,  Isaac  Addington,  WiU 
liam  Browne,  Nathaniel  Thonms,  John  Saflin, 
Francis  Hooke,  and  Cliarles  Frost,  were  elected 
counseilore,  (the  six  first  named  had  been  asistants, 
bat  wc»  le&  out  of  the  charter),  and  Sunou  BokJ-I 
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rstreet,  Samuel  Ap|)lct0R,  John  Joyliffe,  Adam 
iVintbrop,  Richard  Middlecot,  Joseph  Lynde, 
Samuel  Hayroan,  Stephen  Mason,  Thomas  Hinck- 
ley, and  Job  Alcot,  were  left  out  of  the  council. 
Stoughfon,  the  lieutenant  governor,  had  acted 
as  a  counsellor  all  the  year  1693,  although  there 
were  28  without  him ;  the  deputy  goremor  used 
to  be  considered  as  an  assistant  under  the  old 
charter ;  but  it  was  now  thought  proper  to  choose 
him  one  oFthe  S8.  They  were  not  sure  of  always 
having  a  lieutenant  governor  so  agreeable  to  the 
people  as  he  was.  The  governor  refused  his  con* 
sent  to  Mr.  Cooke.  He  had  opposcfl,  when  he 
was  in  England,  the  appointment  of  the  governor. 
He  was,  however,  in  real  esteem  with  the  people, 
and  the  negative  was  impolitic. 

Repeated  applications  had  heen  made  for  a 
naval  force  to  be  sent  from  England,  suflScient,  in 
conjunction  with  land  forces  to  be  raised  in  New 
England  ami  New  York,  for  the  reduction  of 
Canada,  but  without  success;  other  aflairs  of  the 
war  not  permitting  this,  though  deemed  important, 
to  be  engaged  in.  In  1699,  it  was  resolved  there 
should  M  an  expedition  the  next  year.  A  fleet 
was  to  be  employed  in  the  winter,  in  reducing 
Martinico,  and,  having  performed  that  service,  was 
•to  go  to  Boston,  there  to  take  on  board  a  body  of 
land  forces  under  Sir  William  Phips,  and  so 
proceed  to  Quebec.  Had  Quebec  been  the  only 
object,  and  reasonable  notice  given  to  the  colonies, 
there  was  reason  to  expect  success.  By  the  fleet's 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  the  whole  design  was 
blasted.  If  sickness  had  not  weakened  tliem,  the 
force  would  still  have  been  insufficient  for  the 
reduction  of  Martinico;  but  the  mortality  was 
so  great,  that  before  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  the 
commander  in  chief,  came  to  Boston  with  the  fleet, 
June  11th,  be  had  buried  ISOO  out  of  SlOO 
sailors,  and  1800  of  S400  soldiers.  It  may  well 
be  supposed  the  admiral  had  done  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  Canada  expedition.  The  land  army, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  recruited,  but  a  supply 
of  seamen  could  not  be  obtained.  Besides,  not 
.the  least  preparations  liad  been  made,  he  brought 
the  news  himself  of  his  proposed  attempt.  The 
letters  dated  in  February,  the  vessel  being  by 
some  maans  or  other  delayed  or  beat  off  the  coast, 
did  nol  arrive  until  July.  In  an  affair  of  such 
importance,  and  in  a  time  of  war,  notice  might 
well  have  been  expected  by  many  different  con- 
veyances. Sir  Francis  settled,  with  the  goveni- 
meiit,  a  plan  for  another  year,  vie.  2000  land 
forces  to  lie  sent  from  England,  and  SOOO  more  to 
be  raiseil  in  the  colonies,  the  ships  and  forces  from 
England  to  beat  Canso  by  the  first  of  June,  where 
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the  forces  from  the  colonies  were  to  be  ready  tor 
them ;  the  whole  forces  to  go  up  the  river,  there 
io  divide,  and  attack  Montreal  and  Quebec  at  the 
same  time.  Considering  the  state  Canada  was  (hen 
in,  this  seems  to  have  been  no  injudicious  plan. 
A  rendezvous  at  Boslon  would  have  lieen  known 
at  Quebec,  by  persons  from  the  frontiers,  before 
a  fleet  could  have  gone  up  the  river.  With  Canso 
(Cape  Breton  not  being  then  settled)  the  French  in 
Canada  had  less  communication  :  The  whole  force 
going  up  the  river  was  not  less  judicious.  Former 
and  Tatter  attempts  have  shewn,  how  uncertain  the 
mutual  aid  would  have  been,  of  an  army  up  the 
river  and  another  marching  within  land. 

The  distemper  which  had  been  in  the  fleet 
spread  in  Boston,  and  was  more  mngiignant  than 
ever  the  small  pox  had  b:  en,  or  any  other  epide- 
mical sickness  which  had  'been  in  the  country 
before  ;  and  many  families  lefl  the  town  and  reside 
ed  in  the  country,  until  the  intection  ceased. 

The  molestations  u|)on  the  frontiers,  this  year^ 
were  not  very  great.  Preparations  were  made  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  Captain  Convers,  who  had 
behaved  well,  was  appointed,  with  a  major's  com- 
mission, to  the  command  of  the  forces  e«  With 
a  small  army  of  400  or  500  men,  he  marched 
to  Taconick,  on.Kennebeck,  but  met  with  none  of 
the  enemy,  except  one  party,  which  he  surprised, 
not  far  from  Wells,  On  his  return,  he  made  some 
stay  at  Saco  river ;  and  about  two  leagues  up  the 
river,  on  the  w.  side,  near  the  falls,  a  very 
proper  station,  be  built  a  stone  fort,  an  irregular 
pentagon  with  a  tower.  This  was  in  the  heart  ol' 
the  Indians  hunting  ground  at  that  time,  ami  was 
thought  to  have  acceterated  a  treaty  of  p^ce.  An 
appraiension  prevailed  among  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Iroquois,  instigated  by  the  English, 
would  fall  upon  them. 

Thurry,  a  French  missionary  at  Penobscot, 
spared  no '  pains  to  prevent  it,  but  they  were 
ineflPectual.  The  Indians  sued  for  peace,  ami  the 
English  were  glad  of  a  respite  from  war.  Pema- 
quid  being  appointed  for  the  place  of  treaty,  on 
the  llth  of  August  the  articles  were  signed,  and 
hostages  deliverra  by  the  Indians,  as  a  security  for 
their  fidelity.  This  security  could  not  be  obtained 
from  them  in  later  treaties.  It  was  ineffectual  at 
this  time. 

Charlevoix  has  not. truly  represented  this  trans«> 
action.  He  may  have  been  misinformed  by  the 
Indians,  who  have  always  kept  from  the  French, 
as  far  as  thev  could,  tlie  submissions  made  to  the 
English.  He  says.  Sir  William  Pbips  had  engag* 
ed  a  few  of  the  Abenakis  to  a  sort  of  an  accom* 
modatioti,  and  that  two  of  their  cbie&,  in  the] 
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[montli  of  Maj)  had  fMromised  that  they  voak! 
conclude  upon  articles  of  peace,  and  gave  two 
liosta^es  for  the  performance  of  their  promise,  and 
that  Phips  came  in  person  to  Pemaquid  to  have 
finished  the  affair,  if  De  Villieu,  a  French  officer, 
bad^  not,  by  his  diligence  prevented;  for  being 
seconded  by  the  priest  Thurry,  he  found  out  the 
secret  of  recovering  Madockewando,  who  iiad 
declared  in  favour  <?  the  English,  and  pi<e vailed 
upon  him  to  raise  250  m<»,  and  make  a  descent 
upon  Piscataqua  river  36  miles  from  Boston* 
Cnarlevoix  has  brought  the  tretity,  made  in  1693, 
into  1694,  and  by  calling  it  only  a  proposal  for 
a  treaty,  has  ^iven  a  gloss  to  the  whole  affair,  and 
extenuated  the  perfidy  of  the  Indians  in  their 
hostilities  soon  after,  and  the  guilt  at'  the  priest  in 
exciting  thcra. 

Upon  the  w.  frontiers,  in  the  snnnner  of  this 
year,  the  Indians,  led  on  by  tite  French,  made 
what  the  latter  call  ia  petite  guerre  upon  the  new 
settlements,  but  forces  constantly  kept  up,  prevent- 
^  any  remarkable  destruction* 

Whilst  the  government  had  their  hands  and 
liearts  full,  in  providing  for  their  own  defence, 
they  were  called  upon  to  provide  their  ijnota  of 
men  for  the  defenoe  of  New  i  ork.  Mr.  Soughton, 
in  Sir  William ^s  absence  f .  excused  the  province 
iVoni  concerning  itself  therewith,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Nottingham,  October^,  1603. 

iAnno  1694.)— Sir  William  l^ips's  rule  was 
short.  Ubcooduct,  when  captain  of  a  ship  of 
war,  is  represented  v&cy  modi  to  his  advantage^ 
but  further  talents  were  neoessary  for  the  good 
government  of  a  province.  He  was  of  a  bene* 
voleni,  friendly  disposition ;  at  the  same  time  quick 
and  passionate.  A  dose  attachment  to  his  friends 
engaged  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  collector  of  the 
customs ;  and  provocation,  both  from  the  collector 
and  a  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  oaused  him  to 
break  out  into  some  indecent  sallies  of  passion  and 
rsge,  and  to  treat  both  of  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  was  dishonourable  to  htm.  Mr.  Brenton,  a 
jroung  gentlenMin  of  a  principal  family  in  Rhode 
Island  government,  haa  been  appointed  collector 
for  the  port  of  Boston.  This  was  befonp  the  estab- 
lishment of  custom-houses  in  the  plantations  by 
act  of  parliament.  The  people  thought  it  enough 
to  enter  and  clear  at  the  naval  office,  and  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  collector.  The  ^vernor  being 
the  naval  officer,  and  acting  by  his  deputy,  did 
not  disconntenancc  this  omnioB  of  the  people.  A 
vessel  arrived  irom  the  Bahama  islands,  with  a 
load  of  fustic,  for  which  no  bond  twd  been  given. 
Colonel  Faster,  a  merchant  of  Boston^  a  mewiber 
•of  the  council,  and  fast  friend  tb  tiie  governor, 


bought  the  fustic,  at  su^  price  that  he  was  loth 
to  give  up  the  bargain.  The  collector  seised  the 
vessel  and  goods ;  and  npon  Foster's  represeatatiott 
to  the  governor,,  he  interposed.  There  was  at 
that  time  no  court  of  admiralty.  Rj  tlie  charter, 
the  king  reserved  admiralty  jurtsdiction,  but  n0 
court  had  been  constituted.  It  was  supposed  the 
governor  imagined,  that,  by  virtue  of  his  com* 
mission  for  vice-admiral,  be  had  a  right  to  sit  as 
judge,  and  that  be  condemned  sei'efal  prizes,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  St.  Joseph,  brought  in  by  a 
privateer  of  the  Leeward  islands,  -which  the 
captain  would  (lave  carried  thkher  for  condera* 
nation,  but  was  not  permitted.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  Sir  W  ilUam  look  a  more 
summary  way  of  deciding  this  case,  and  sent  nn 
order  to  the  cailector  to  forbear  meddling  with  the 
goods;  and,  ^pon  his  refRsat  to  observe ottlers, 
the  governor  went  to  I  lie  wharf,  and  after  warm 
words  on  both  sides,  laid  bands  upon  the  collector, 
but^ith  whitt  degree  of  violence  was  controverted 
by  them.  The  governor  prevailed,  and  tlie  vessel 
and  goods  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
collector. 

There  had  been  a  misunderstanding  also  between 
the  governor  and  Captain  Short  of  the  Nonesuch 
frigate.  In  their  passage  from  England,  a  prise 
wras  taken ;  and  Short  complained  that  the  governor 
bad  deprived  him  of  part  of  bis  share  er  l^gal 
interest  in  her.  Whether  there  were  grounds  ftx 
it,  does  not  now  appear.  Tlie  captains  of  men  of 
war,  stationed  in  the  colonies,  'were  in  those  days 
required  to  follow  such  instructions  as  the^gorer- 
nors  gave  them,  relative  to  their  crotaes  and  Ike 
protection  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
governor,  by  his  commission,  had  power,  incase 
of  any  great  crime  committed  by  any  of  the 
captains  oif  men  of  war,  lo  suspend  them,  and  the 
next  officer  was  to  succeed .  The  governor  required 
Captain  Short  io  order  part  of  the  men  belonging 
to  the  Nonesuch  upon  some  service,  which  we  ifo 
dot  find  mentioned,  probably  to  man  some  cruiser, 
there  being  many  pickeroons  about  ttic  e. 
coast,  bnt  lie  refused  to  do  it.  This  was  ill  taken 
*by  the  governor;  and  meeting  Captain  Short 
in  the  stneet,  wartn  words  pas^,  and  at  length 
the  governor  made  use  of  his  cane  and  broke 
Short's  head.  Not  contented  with  this,  be  oem- 
^nitted  him  to  prison.  Tlie  right  of  a  governor, 
to  oommit  by  his  own  warrant,  had  not  then  been 
"questioned.  From  the  prison  he  removed  brm  to 
the  castle,  and  from  thence  on  board  a  merchant 
vessel  bound  to  Lomlon,  to  be  deiirered  to  the 
•order  of  one  of  their  Majesties  pvincip^  secretaries 
^•titate ;  giviagtlie  master  n  "vrarrant  i)r  authority] 
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[•80  to  do.  The  venel,  bj  soineaceident,  out  into 
roitsmouth  in  New  ilampshire.  Sir  William^ 
who  seems  to  have  been  made  sensible  of  some 
irregularity  in  these  proceedings,  went  to  Ports- 
mouth,  required  the  luaster  of  the  merdiantman 
to  return  him  the  warrant,  which  be  tore  to  pieces, 
and  then  ordered  the  cabin  of  the  ship  to  be  opened, 
secured  Short's  chest,  and  examined  the  contents. 
Short  was  prevented  going  home  in  this  Tesse),  and 
went  to  New  York,  to  take  passage  from  thence 
iir  England;  but  Sir  F.  Wheeler  arrived  soon 
ftfier  at  Boston,  sent  for  him  and  carried  him  home 
with  him.  The  next  officer  succeeded  in  tho 
oommand  of  the  ship,  until  a  new  captain  arrived 
from  Ei]|;land»  Short  was  restored  to  the  com* 
niaiid  of  as  good  a  ship.  Brenton's  complaint 
was  made  to  the  lords  of  the  treasurj  about  the 
same  time,  and  referred  to  the  board  of  trade,  and 
both  came  before  the  king,  who  was  solicited 
immediately  to  displace  the  governor.  This  the 
king  refused  to  do,  without  faring  what  he  had 
to  say  in  his  defence ;  and  he  was  oraered  to  leave 
his  government  and  nmke  amftwer  in  England. 
The  governor's  friends  m  New  England  excused 
him  by  the  great  provocation  he  received,  both 
from  the  captain  of  the  man  of  war  and  the  coL 
lector.  This  would  serve  better  to  excuse  a  private 
person,  than  the  governor  of  a  province.    The 

Gejndicea  were  great  against  him  in  England. 
r.  Dudley^  wbo  was  upon  the  spot  and  desired 
to  socceed  him,  heightened  them.  There  was  a 
strong  pavty  against  him  also  within  the  province. 
By  n^tiving  Mir.  Cooke,  he  had  made  many  of 
those  who  had  opposed  all  measures,  except  the 
restoration  of  the  old  chatter,  to  be  his  enemies. 
Dudley  had  been  trying  to  reconcile  himself  to 
bis  countrymen  ever  since  the  revolution.  He  had 
great  femily  interest.  Stooghton,  the  lieutenaiit- 
governor,  retained  his  friendship,  and  secvetly 
corresponded  with  hin),  and  was  very  cold  in  Sir 
WilliamV  interest  They  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  charter  were  for  him.  They  were  the  most 
numerous,  but  not  most  active  and  xealous.  The 
private  letters  sent  to  England,  were  genemlly 
against  htm.  He  had  a  hard  task  to  keep  a  majo- 
rity of  the  general  eouft  in  his  favour.  An 
address  was  proposed  and  carried  in  the  bouse  of 
representatives,  humbly  praying  his  Majesty,  that 
the  flovemor  might  not  be  removed  ;  but  of  50 
members  present,  S4  voted  against  it.  The  non- 
resident act  was  not  then  in  force ;  and  it  appear- 
ed, that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  who 
represented  towns  in  Ihe  country,  were  against  the 
acldres^.  The  party  in  favour  of  the  address,  to 
prevent  further  tioubie  if  there  should  be  furtber 


occasion  for  any  thing"  to  be  done  in  fiivour  oF  the 
governor,  brought  into  a  bill,  which  was  then 
before  Uie  bouse,  a  clause  restraining  towns  from 
choosing  any  person  to  represent  tiiem  in  the  general 
court,  other  than  freeholders  and  residents  within 
such  towns.  This  provision  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  privilege,  and  a  point  gained  by  the 
people;  but  it  certainly  was  occasioned  by  what 
is  commonly  called  the  prerogative  party  in 
government,  and  however  salutary,  was  designed 
as  an  abridgment  of  liberty.  Sir  William  lell 
Boston  Uie  17lh  of  November. 

An  injudicious  use  of  power  produced  what 
were  judged  by  the  crown  necessary  regulations^ 
sooner  than  jierhaps  they  would  otherwise  hava 
been  made,  viz.  the  establishment  of  a  judge  of 
admiralty,  powers  to  tlie  officers  of  the  customs, 
and  the  oath  to  the  governors  by  the  7th  and  Stb 
of  William ;  and  the  remembrance  of  this,  together 
with  other  acts  of  plantation  governors,  raigM 
also  cause  the  power  over  the  ships  of  war  to  be 
taken  from  them,  although  it  was  suffered  to 
continue  some  years  afler  this  time. 

The  government  falling  into  Mr.  Stoughton*a 
hand.supon  Sir  William^s  leaving  the  province, 
seems  to  have  been  administered  by  him  to  gooA 
acceptance  in  England,  and  to  the  general  satis«« 
faction  of  the  people  of  the  province.  T  be  rule  of 
a  lieutenant-governor  it  is  expected  will  be  short, 
it.  is  scarce  wortli  while  to  form  parties  against  hioa 
within  the  government ;  and  if  there  sIkniM  beany* 
misrule  which  requires  check  or  censure  from 
England,  it  is  of  less  censequencr,  bis  authority 
being  so  soon  to  be  superseded.  This  is  not  tlH0 
only  reason  whv  the  adoiinistration  of  Mr.  Stough* 
tod  and  one  of  his  snceessors,  Mr.  Drummer,  have 
been  generally  well  spoken  of:  they  had  each  of 
tiMm  spent  some  time  in  England,  and  better  knew 
whatcoaduct  woidd  beapproved  ofthere ;  they  were 
wqU  acquainted  with  the  tempers  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen ;  each  of  them,  vety  prudently,  ratberairacd 
at  an  easy  quiet  administration,  than  at  any  thing 
ffreat  and  striking ;  considering  themselves  as  at 
nekn,  to  keep  the  ship  in  its  steady  course ;  they 
seUofo  relied  wholly  upon  their  own  judgments, 
acting  in  the  most  common  affisifs  by  advice  of 
council,  whidi  served  as  a  justification  of  any 
nseasnres  which  might  be  unpopular,  or  in  which 
tiiere  might  be  any  mistake,  ana  yet  took  not  away 
the  credit  of  such  as  proved  to  be  welt  juilged,  and 
were  geueraliy  applauded.  At  the  first  election, 
Mr.  iJookt  being  chosen  of  the  council,  ahhdUgh 
he  had  ever  been  of  the  party  oppotiite  to  the 
Ueutenamt-govemor,   yet    he    approved    of  the 
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[Tke  tiwty  last  yctr  at  Pemaqnid  had  pro- 
dQced  near  a  twelvemonth's  quiet  to  the  frontiers: 
the  French  did  not  intend  it  should  last  so  long : 
thejr  kept  the  Indians  from  restoring  the  priaoners 
^aocording  to  their  engagements.  The  hostages 
ureie  no  security  whilst  the  Indians  had  a  much 

K eater  number  of  the  English  in  their  power, 
ew  hostilities  tberefoiv  were  every  day  expected. 
At  length,  the  18th  of  July,  they  tell  with  fury 
Ufion  a  village  at  Oyster  river,  in  New  Hamp« 
ahire.provinoe|  killed  and  carried  away  M,  some 
accountssay  about  lOOmen,  women,  and  children* 
This  was  a  heavy  blow.    The  Knglish  represent  the 
enemy  as  a  very  great  army.    Charlevoix  says  there 
were  850  of  Penobetcot  and  St.  John's  Indians, 
besides  some  of  father  Bigot's  mission,  and  only 
one  Frenchman.  He  adds,  that  930  English  perish* 
ecK    His  account  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  most 
to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  the  best  account  of  the 
loss  is  as  we  have  stated  above.    Madockewando, 
a  Penobscot,  who  was  the  head  of  the  party,  went 
with  tlie  bodyof  his  countrymen  to  Quebec,  and 
presented  the  scalps  to  Erontenac,  the  governor  of 
Canada.     We  hiaa  nothing  of  prisoners.    Toxus, 
the  Norridgewock  chief,  with  about  40  of  that 
tribe,  marched  along  towards   Merrimack  river. 
In  their  way,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
tfie  house  of  one  Blackford,  they  murdered  Mrs. 
Cutt,  the  widow  of  President  Ciitt,  and  three  of  her 
people,  at  her  farm-hoose.   Having  crossed  Merri* 
raack,  on  the  S7th  of  July,  they  tell  upon  Groton, 
about  40  miles  from  Boston.    The^  were  repulsed 
at  Lakin*s  garrison  house,  but  tell  upon  other 
houses,  where  the  people  were  off  their  guard,  and* 
killed  and  carried  away  from  the  vicinity  about  40 
persons.  Toxus's  two  nephews  weie  killed  by  his 
^ide,and  he  had  a  dosea  bullets  through  his  Man* 
ket,  according  to  Charlevoix,  who  adds,  that  he 
earried  the  fort  or  garrison,  and  then  went  to  make 
a  spoil  at  the  gates  of  Boston ;  in  both  which 
facts  the  French  account  is  erroneous. 

In  August,  some  stragglers  killed  iO  or  1 1  per- 
sons at  Spruce  dreek  ana  other  parts  of  Kitiery, 
and  knocked  in  the  head,  scalped,  and  left  for 
dead,  a  little  girl  named  Downing,  about  seven 
years  old,  who  was  found  alive  next  morning,  and 
lived  many  years  afterwards.;  and  September  the 
4th,,  Joseph  Pike,  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  another 
person  with  liini,  were  shot  down  between  Alms- 
bury  and  Haverhill. 

After  all  these  outrages,  Bomaaeen,anoledNor* 
ridgewock  .chief,  one  who  had  signed  the  treaty 
at  remaquid,  and  yet  was  afterwards  a  principal 
actor. in. the  carnage  upon  the  English,  came 
straight  to  Pemaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  pre- 


tending became  finom Canadb  with  sevemt -iMi^ 
who  were  in  company  with  him,  and  that  he  was 
sorry  for  what  had  happened.  The  comronnding 
officer  at  the  fo«t  conodeied  them.as  iebeb,am 
sent  them  to  Boston,  i^r  a  pronuse  or  eocouiace* 
mentjriven  them  of  wfety.  The  Fieach  cau^ 
this  English  treacliery.  The  government  ef  the 
Massacbuselts  supposed,  tliat  for  their  mcfidy* 
they  were  to  be  treated  as  land  pirates  ana  mur- 
derers. Be  it  so,  yet  the  pubbe  faith  given  to 
them  is  niyt  to  be  violated.  This  is  one  of  those* 
actions  which  have  caused  the  English  to  be  cbaig** 
ed  with  injuring  the  Indians  and  provoking  them 
to  all  the  cruelties  which  have  been  committed,  at 
a  just  return.  We  do  not  undettake  to  justify  it ; 
but  think,  that  instead  of  imprisoning  Boaumeea 
and  the  rest  for  several  months  at  nostoiiy  ik^ 
ought  to  have  been  set  at  Hberty,  whether  we  eon« 
sider  the  affair  in  a  moral  or  political  view.  Wis 
know  of  no  other  action  of  this  sort  which  can  be 
justiv  charged  upon  the  government.  We  ^all 
be  oUiged  to  relate  moiie  unjostiiabie  actkMS  of 
some  particular  inhabitants. 

Sir  William  Phips,  iipoo  his  arrival  in  London, 
was  sued  by  Dudley  and  Brentoo,  in  actions  «if 
20,000/.  damage.  Sir  Henry  Ariiiirst  bailed  him. 
What  were  the  grounds  of  Dudley's  action  does 
not  appear.  Sir  William  ui]ged  m  his  deieiioe 
against  Ilreton,  that  there  was  no  custom-house 
established  in  the  plantations  by  act  of  ^parliament, 
and  that  Brenton  had  no  authority  to  compel  mas* 
ters  to  enter  and  clear  with  him ;  the  navsA  ofioer, 
then  known  and  esfablbhed  by  act  of  parliament^ 
being  the  only  proper  officer  for  that  purpose. 

Captain  Short  exhibtted  no  articles  in. form. 
Sir  William's  friends  in  New  England  supposed 
hisaQairs  in  England  would  have  been  all  accora- 
mocbted,  and  that  he  would  have  returned  in  a 
short  time  to  his  |povemment,  if  death  had  not 
prevented.  He  laid  his  arrest  so  much  to  heart, 
that  it  was  supposed  to.  iiave  brought  upon  him  or 
increased  the  sickness  of  which  he  died  the  18th  of' 
February,  1694-5. 

After  Mr.  Mather  and  the  other  agents,  who 
solicited  the  setvleinent  of  the  government,  left 
England,  Sir  Henry  Ashorst  alone  appeared  as 
agent.  In  169S,  (Jonstantine  Phips  (afterwards 
lord  chancellor  of  I  rdand  )  was  joined  wicJi  Ashoist, 
and  both  instrucied  by  tlie  general  court.  They 
were  both  of  them  friendiy  to  Sir  William. 
•  Mr.  Dudley  had  been  making  friends  with  a 
view  to  sof^lant  the  governor  while  he  was  living ; 
and  upon  his  death  micited  for  the  government 
with  fresh  vi^ur  and  applicatioo.  Witbojit  loe* 
idg  his  old  firieads,  he  successfully  applied  himself  J 
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["to  Imnr  over  «oine  mho  liad  b^ta  Kls  violent  me* 
mies.  *  He  reeoreied  the  favoar  of  roany  of  th^ 
mtnbten  in  New  England,  and  recommended 
htmsrlf,  by  a  fffave  serious  d^portaoienti  to  the  dis- 
jenters  in  England  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  by 
Ilis  good  sense  and  polite  behaviour,  he  acquired 
tilie  netiee  and  eaCeem  of  roany  considerable  per- 
ttnaatcoiift.  His  ineome  was  very  moderate ; 
and  yet,  with  economy,  he  made  a  decent  ap« 
|iearaace  in  England,  and  gave  several  of  his  chiU 
dien  education  there,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  family 
was  supported  by  him  in  New  England*  A  va* 
cant  government  had  divers  candidates,  but  it  looks 
as  if  he  would  have  cartied  it  from  the  rest,  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  the  opposition  made  by  the  two 
agents  for  the  province,  Ashurst  and  Phips,  who 
were  obliged  to  urge  against  htm  (he  share  he  bore 
in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Leisler  at  New 
York ;  and,  for  the  ^afce  of  laying  open  that  affair 
to  the  prejudice  of  Dudley,  they  both  of  them 
promoted  a  bill  in  the  house  of  cmnmons,  of  which 
Asbarst  was  a  member,  for  reversing  Leisler's  at* 
tainder.  Mr.  Dudley  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  withdrew  bis  solicitalions  for  that  time ;  and 
soon  after,  by  (he  interest  of  Lord  Cutts,  obtained* 
tfie  place  of  lieutenant-ffovernor  of  the  isle  of 
Wight,  of  which  his  lordship  was  then  governor. 
From  that  time  Lord  Bellamont  was  looked  upon 
aa  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  bay,  although 
lie  was  not  actually  appointed  until  the  next 
year. 

The  acf^  of  trade  had  been  very  little  r^arded 
ip  any  of  the  colonies.  Bucaniers  or  pirates,  who 
in  times  of  peace  made  their  depredations  upon 
Spanish  ahips  and  settlements  in  America,  were 
very  numerous.  They  brought  their  plunder 
chiefly  to  New  York,  and  scmie  to  other  colonies. 
With  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  these  mischiefs,  the 
JSarl  of  Bellamont  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most 
proper  person  for  the  governmentof  New  York, 
and  probably  to  make  the  appointment  worth 
accepting,  as  well  as  to  render  the  other  pur* 

Eises  more  eflectual,  Massachusetts  bay  and  New 
ampshire  were  put  under  the  same  person. 
(Anno  1695.)  —  The  year  1695  passed  away 
with  less  molestation  from  the  enemy,  than  any 
year  since  1688.  In  the  spring,  they  killed  one 
of  the  soldiers  (belonging  to  Saco  fort,  and  carried 
another  away  captive.  A  mortal  sickness  pre* 
vailed  amoaff  the  Indians,  and  the  French  found 
it  impracticable  to  send  them  out  in  parties  upon 
our  frontiers.  Their  attachment  one  to  another 
equals  that  of  more  civilized  nations.-  Besides 
the  hostages  they  had  given  in  1693,  the  Indians 
seized  at  Pemaquid  were  in  the  prison  at  Boston : 


Bomaaeen,  in  partienlar,  #iey  greatly  valued,  and 
they  were  reaay  to subnnt to  almost  any  lermsto 
obtain  his  relief.  The  French  represent  the  English 
as  treating  the  hostages  ami  prisoners  with  cruelty  ; 
but  there  was  no  other  cruelty  than  a  ton&iement 
in  a  prison  in  Boston,  which  it  must  be  acduiow'' 
ledged  was  a  verf  bad  one.  The  English  were 
not  less  desirous  of  peace  than  the  Indians,  if  they 
could  have  had  any  security  for  the  continuance 
ol*  it.  One  of  the  hostages,  Shcepscote  John,  un« 
dertook  to  go  from  Boston  as  a  mediator,  and  by 
his  influence,  50  canoe&of  Indians  came  within  about 
a  league  of  the  Ibrt  at  Pemaquid,  the  SOth  of  May, 
and  sent  in  eight  captives;  acknowledged  their 
fault  in  violating  the  last  treaty,  and  proposed  the 
release  of  captives  on  both  sides,  and  the  establish* 
meat  of  a  durable  peace.  A  truce  of  90  days  was 
aj^reed  upon ;  and  commissioners  were  to  come 
from  Boston  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  peace.  The 
commissioners,  Colonel  Phillips,  Lieutenant-colo« 
nel  Hawthorn,  and  Maior  Convers,  soon  after  met 
delegates  from  the  Indians  at  Pemaquid,  but  re- 
fused to  enter  upon  any  treaty  with  tiiem  until  all 
the  English  in  tneir  bands  should  be  delivered  up. 
Bomaieen,  their  great  warrior,  land  some  others, 
were  left  in.  prison  at  Boston.  The  Indians  looked- 
upon  themselves  not  well  used;  sensible  that 
when  they  had  parted  with  all  their  prisoners, 
they  should  have  no  way  of  obtaining  tne  release 
of  their  own  people,  except  by  a  new  set  of  cap*' 
ti  ves.  They  therefore  refused  to  treat  any  further, 
and  left  the  place  abruptly.  The  government, 
we  imagine,  expected  that,  by  retainuig  some  of 
the  Indians  as  hostages,  some  restraint  would  be 
laid  upon  the  vest,  from  exercising  cruelty  to- 
wards English  prisoners,  seeing  it  wouM  have  it* 
in  its  power  to  retaliate  it  upon  their  own  people ; 
and  chose  rather  to  risk  the  continuance  of  the  war* 
than  part  with  this  security. 

Charlevoix,  who  supposes  the  Lieutenant«go* 
vernor  Stonghton  to  nave  been  there  in  person, 
says,  ^<  the  Abenaquis  insisted  upon  the  release  of 
their  brethren,  who  were  detained  in  violation  of 
the  flag  of  truce  and  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
Stoughton  only  returned  bloody  reproaches  for 
their  late  hostilities,  and  terrible  threats  rf  they 
did  not  deliver  up  the  authors  of  them.  The 
Indians  were  as  stout  as  he  was.  At  length,  both 
sides  began  to  soften.  Stoughton  was  not  willing 
to  drive  to  extremity  a  people  who  had  formeriy 
known  how  to  make  themselves  a  terror.  They 
were  desirous,  at  any  rate,  of  recovering  their  re- 
lations out  of  the  bands  of  the  English ;  being 
fully  determined,  that  when  they  had  accomplish- 
ed their  ends,  they  would  revenge  the  blood  of] 
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[Micheftbem  $»  bad  bctm  mutdered;  but  per- 
ceiviiig  that,  whikt  they  were  in  traotjr,  tiie  Eng* 
lUh  weic  preparing  to  fturroimd  tbem,  thejr  ran  to 
their  arms."  Thi&,  no  doobt,  was  the  aooottnt 
they  gave  to  their  priest,  when  they  returned 
home* 

•  Immediale  notice  was  given  to  the  frontiers  to  be 
upon  their  guard,  but  this  did  not  prevent  spoils 
upon  divers  places*  In  July,  Major  Hammond 
of  Kittery  was  taken  prisoner  and  carriedHo  Ca* 
nada,  but  being  above  the  ordinary  rank  of  the 
Indiaa  captives,  he  was  very  kindly  used  by 
Count  Frotttenac,  the  governor ;  and  soon  return- 
eti  in  a  vessel  which  went  from  Boston  for  exchange 
of  prisoners.     In  August,  they  killed  and  took  15 

at  Billerica,  and    plundered  the  boose  of  

BogerSy  and  soon  after  surprised  aiid  killed  the 
serjeaiit  of  Saco  fort.  In  September,  they  killed 
four,  and  wounded  six,  belonging  to  Femaquid 
fort.  In  October,,  they  came  upon  the  house  of 
John  Brown  of  Newbury,  and  canried  away  nine 
persona ;  but  being  pursued  and  overtaken  in  the 
Q^bt  by  a  party  under  Captain  Greenleaf,  they 
first  tomahawk^  all  their  prisoners,  which  effec- 
tually prevented  them  from  joining  the  pursuers, 
a^d  then  took  to  their  heeb  and  escaped.  Some  of 
these  unhappy  prisoners  lived  several  months,  and 

re  mofe  than  a  year ;  but  all  finally  died  of 
r  wounds^  except  a  lad  who  happened  to  be 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,^  and  not  in  the  head,  as 
the  test  were* 

The  winter  of  1695  proved  a  time  of  rest  to  the' 
frontiers.  Their  only  fears  in  winter  were  from 
an  army  or  large  body  of  the  enemy,  sufficient  to 
r^ist  any  force  which  could  be  collected  before 
they  bad  done  their  mischief^  and  had  time  for  a 
retreats  8maU  parties  would  be  iu  hazaid,  when 
they  cotthl  be  tracked  upon  the  snow. 

(Jmo  1696.)— The  spring  of  1696  opened  as 
usual.  In  May,  a  poor  fellow,  who  had  been  a 
captive  before,  and  made  his  escape,  was  killed  at 
Cocbeco.  In  June,  three  women,  sisters,  going 
with  their  husbands  from  York  to  Welb  ;  one  of 
them,  wL^e  of  Thomas  Cole,  with  her  hnsband, 
were  shot  down,  the  others  escaped.  In  the  same 
month,  several  houses  were  burnt  by  the  enemy 
within  the  litnits  of  Portsmouth  ;  IS  or  14  of  the 
inbabitanta  were  slain,  and  four  taken  prisoners. 
One  woman  was  sup{X)8ed  to  be  left  dead,  and  her 
scalp  was  carried  to  Canada,  as  the  evidence  of 
it ;  but  those  who  went  out  to  bury  the  dead, 
finding  her  alive,  carried  her  borne,  and  she  re- 
covered^  The  Indians  generally  are  content 
with  a. piece  not  larger  than  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
frcm  the  top  of  the  crown ;  and  if  it  was  not  tor 


the  blows  of  the  fomab&wk,  many  might  have 
surviiwd  the  operation  of  the  knife.  Soute  who 
have  lost  the  skin,  from  the  whole  crown,  have  r^ 
covered  and  lived  many  years.  ^ 

In  July,  they  attacked  Cocheco  again, a  plants* 
tton  which  often  sofli;red;  killed  three  of  the  in- 
liabitantsas  they  were  going  home  from  public 
wonhip,  wounded  three  more,  and  ^sirriea  other 
three  away  prisoners  to  Penobscot. 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  Nova  Scotia,  al« 
though  included  in  the  bounds  of  the  Massachu- 
setts diarter;  the  inbobitahts  in  general,  for  seve* 
ral  years,  having  been  under  the  power  and  com- 
mand of  the  authority  sent  from  France :  but  this 
year  the  affairs  of  that,  and  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  government,  are  more  interwoven. 

After  the  conquest  of  that  province  by  the 
Massachusetts  colony  in  1690,  the  French  in  Eu- 
rope gave  themselves  but  little  concern  aboat  the 
recovery  of  it,  and  the  English  as  little  about  its 
preservation  or  security.  The  Massachusetts  were 
unable  to  bear  the  charge  of  a  sufficient  military 
force  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  subjection  :  they 
gave  commissions  to  judges,  justices,  and  oth^ 
officers,  and  required  oaths  ot  fidelity;  and,  in 

1691,  gave  power  and  authority  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
who  was  bound  there  from  Boston  upoii  a  trading 
voyage,  to  be  commander  in  chief  In  Acadia; 
but  when  he  came  near  the  river  St.  John's,  he 
was  taken  by  Monsieur  Vill^oo,  who  harin^  a 
commission  from  the  French  king,  had  been  into 
Port  Royal  and  ordered  the  English  flfeig  to  be 
struck  and  the  French  flag  to  be  bobtcd  there, 
but  intended  to  make  St.  tlobn*s  the  place  of  his 
residence,  and  took  possession  of  it,  wliere  he  car- 
ried on  great  trade  with  the  Indians,  supplving 
them  with  warltke  stores,  provisions,  &c.  witlioat 
which  they  could  not  have  carried  on  the  war.    In 

1692,  soon  after  Sir  William  Phips's  arrival,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  j)rovince,  with  a  small 
naval  force,  to  remove  \  illebon ;  but  it  proved 
unsuccessful.  In  1695,  Captain  Eams,  in  his 
Majesty's  ship  Sorlings,  was  sent  from  Boston  to 
intercept  the  stores  with  which  Villebon,  every 
spring,  had  been  furnished  from  France ;  but  the 
French  ship  happened  to  be  of  greater  force  than 
usual,  and  after  an  engagement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  Earns  was  ghd  to  retreat.  It  seems  that 
until  now,  the  Massachusetts  looked  upon  themselves 
as  in  somesort  of  possession,  and  that  they  considered 
that  as  yet  there  nad  not  been  an  entire  revolt  of  the 
whole  province :  the  general  court,  however,  from  a 
sense  of  their  inability  to  protect  it,  now  petitioned 
the  crown  that  the  province  might  be  freed  trom  any 
further  expenoe  in  the  defence  of  Port  Royal  or] 
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[St.  John'is,  mH  that  gairiimos  might  beJce(>tiii 
hoih  these  places  at  Ui«  charge  of  the  nation. 
.Tins  perhaps  might  be  deemed  a  refusal  to  exer« 
else  jurisdiction  oyer  that  part  of  tlie  province, 
And  a  renunciation  of  their  right;  and  aocord- 
iogly,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  possession 
was  returned  to  the  ctx>Wfi,  it  was^ettled  a  distindt 
province;  otlierwise  jus  p^tiummi  might  bav^ 
taken  place,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  rigbts  of 
a  body  cofporate,  as  those  of  particular  per- 
sons. 

The  disappointment,  last  year,  wkich  the  Soiw 
lings,  a  single^ i»hip  met  with,  occasioned  the  force 
lo  be  doubled  this  year,  to efiect  the  like  purpose. 
Captain  Paxton,  m  tbe  Newport,  came  to  New 
EnglaTKl  in  company  with  tbe  Soriings,  and  botli 
ships  T>*ere  ordered,  together  with  a  yacht  or  ten* 
'dcr.jn  the  province  service,  to  Jay  oil' the  river  St« 
John^s,  to  watt  the  arrival  of  tl>e  store-ship.  It 
happened,  uniortnnafely,  that  the  French  at  Que* 
bee  were  at  tbe  same  time  fitting  out  two  men  of 
'Witr,  with  the  addition  of  two  companies  of  soU 
diersand  50  Miciimack  Indians,  in  order  to  re« 
^uce  the  New  England  fort  at  IVmaqniti.  Tliese 
ships  were  of  sii[>erior  force  to  the  £ngiish  ahips, 
and  Iberville,  an  experienced  officer,  commaitdod* 
Wlien  they  had  put  into  a  pert  upon  their  pas* 
aage,  Villebon,  from  Su  John's,  informed  tijem 
of  the  sitiiatioo  and  circumstances  of  the  saooH 
JEnglish  fleet.  Tliey  went  immndi  Ueiy  in  quedt 
;of  thera,  and  came  tipon  them  when  Ihey  were 
not  expected.  The  Newport,  after  the  Ices  oS  one 
x>f  her  topmasts,  surrendered.  Afogarose,whidi 
gave  the  Sorllngs  and  the  tender  an  opportuDity 
for  their  escape,  and  tliey  returned  to  Boston^ 
IV lib  the  news  of  this  second  disappointment.  The 
French  cornmnTider,  being  strengthened  with  the 
Newport,  went  into  St.  John's  and  there  refitted* 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Penobscot,  where 
the  Baron  St.  Cabthse  was  waiting  for  him,  with 
200  Indians.  The  whole  tbrce  arrived  before  tbe 
fori  at  Pemaquid  the  14th  of  Jnly.  Captain 
March,  who  was  a. good  officer,  had  resigned  the 
oommand  of  the  fort  a  few  montlis  before,  and  was 
aucceeded  by  a  very  difietient  man,  C'aptain  Chubb. 
Iberville,  upon  his  arrival,  sent  a  summons  to 
snrrender.  Chubb  relumed  a  vain  foolish  answer, 
^^  that  if  tbe  sea  ^  as  covered  with  French  vessels, 
and  the  land  with  Indians,  yet  lie  would  not  give 
ap  the  fort."  The  Indians  thereupon  b^a 
tfaeir  fire,  and  return  was  made  by  tbe  musketry 
And  with  a  few  canmon  from  the  fort.  This  brought 
thefirsidaylo  a  ciosi;.  In  the  night,  Iberville 
.  binded  his  cannon  and  mortars ;  and  the  next  day, 
betbrc  three  ia  tbe  afternaon,  liad  caased  Jiis  ixvl* 


tmes  and  thrown  five  immbs  into  the  fort,  to  the 
great  terror  of  Chubb  and  the  garrison.  Castine, 
abont  this  time,  found  some  way  of  conveying  a 
letter  into  the  fort,  and  let  them  know  that,  if  they 
delayed  survendertng  until  an  assault  was  made, 
they  would  have  to  do  with  savages,  and  mnrt 
expect  no  qaarter,  for  he  l>ad  seen  the  king's  order 
loiberviife  to  give  none.  This  did  tbe  business, 
the  cfaanade  waa  beat  immediately,  and  the  fbit 
was  surrendered,  upon  the  terms  offered  by  the 
French,  that  the  garrison  should  be  sent  to  Boston^ 
and  exdianged  for  the  like  number  of  Frendi  and 
Indian  {irisoners;  only,  a  special  socurity  or  en- 
gagement was  insisted  upon  from  tlie  French  com« 
mander,  that  their  persons  should  be  protected 
against  the  rage  of  tlie  Indians. 

Chttbb*8  conduct  was  universally  censured,  and 
^  £i«t  be  was  put  under  an  arrest,  bat  came  off 
without  any  other  punishment  than  being  laid 
aside.  The  fort  haa  lb  cannon  mounted,  and  W 
able  men  to  manage  theni,  and  no  want  of  animu* 
aition  or  stores.  The  FFench  suppose,  that  if 
there  had  been  a  brave  defence,  the  event  would 
have  been  doubttwl ;  at  least,  thnU  the  fart  could 
not  have  been  carried  without  a  grest  loss  of  men ; 
and  nttribute  the  Burrender  to  the  cowatdtce  ef  the 
garrison,  who  oompelted  the  commander  to  aol' 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination.  This  makes  tbe 
acquisition  lo  appear  of  more  importance. 

After  all,  there  is  room  to  donbt  whether  a  better 
garrison  oonld  have  withstood  that  force,  until  re^ 
lief  might  4iav«  been  afforded  from  Boston.^  The 
French  were  provided  with  cannon  and  mortars,, 
were  numerous  enough  to  resist  any  salties  from  the 
garrison,  withont  interrnpting  the  siege ;  there 
were  no  casemates  nor  other  shdler  for  the  men, 
and  the  nagaaine  itself  was  bomb  proof  in  one  pait 
of  it  only,  whi<^  was  under  a  rock. 

The  reason  of  the  garrison's  requiring  an  extra* 
ordinary  caution  against  the  rage  of  the  Indians, 
was  this ;  they  were  conscious  dT their  own  cruelty 
and  barbarity,  and  feared  revenge ;  and  a  setiirity. 
from  it  might  probably  hasten  the  surrender,  lefit  R, 
should  afterwards  not  be  in  their  power  to  obtain  it» 
In  tlie  month  of  FelKunry  before,  £geremet,  a  chief 
of  tlie  Machias  Indians;  Toxufs,  chief  of  the  Nor^- 
ridgcwocks ;  Abcnquid,  a  sagamore  of  the  same 
trilMS ;  and  several  other  Indians,  came  to  the  fort, 
to  treat  upon  exchai^e  of  prisoners.  Chubb,  with 
some  of  his  garrison,  foil  upon  the  Indians  in  the 
midst  of  the  treaty ,  when  they,  thought  themselves 
most  secure,  murdered  Egeremet  and  Abenquid 
with  two  others.  Toxus,  and  some  ottiers,  escaped, 
and  some  remained  prisoner^;  one  Indian  was 
found  tn  tiie  fort,  in  irons,. when  the  French  took] 
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rpo80e88ion  of  It.  Siich  was  the  fury  of  Casiine's 
Indians,  tkat  there  was  no  way  of  securing  the 
garrison  but  by  reraoying  them  to  an  island,  under 
a  constant  guard  of  French  troops,  until  provision 
was  made  for  transporting  them  to  Boston.  Some 
writers  palliate  aiul  seem  inclined  to  justify  this 
action  of  Chubb.  Surely  the  cruelty  shewn  by 
the  Indians  to  the  English  must  have  biassed  and 
blinded  them.  Private  letters,  which  passed  at 
this  time,  between  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  pro- 
vince, condemned  it  as  an  horrid  piece  of  villany. 

The  French  remained  at  Pemaquid  until  the 
18th  of  July,  demolishing  the  fort;  their  plunder 
was  small ;  and  then  went  to  Penobscot,  where  they 
tarried  until  the  3d  of  September. 

When  the  news,  of  the  loss  of  the  man  of  war 
and  of  the  fort  came  to  Boston,  it  was  expected  the 
enemy  would  proceed  u\  as  iar  as  Portsmouth. 
Five  hundred  men  were  raised  without  delay,  and 
marched  thither,  to  be  ready  for  the  defence  of 
Mew  Hampshire.  Two  men  of  war,  the  Arundel 
and  Orforcl,  arriving  at  the  same  time  at  Boston,  a 
detachment  from  tlie  militia  was  sent  on  board 
them,  to  serve  as  marines;  and  these  ships,  io^ 
cether  with  the  Sorlings,  and  a  merchant  ship  of 
SO  guns,  and  a  fire-ship  taken  vp  by  the  province, 
were  sent  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and  came  in  sight 
of  them  just  as  they  sailed  from  Penobscot.  The 
French,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  coast, 
•kept  their  ships  close  in  shore.  Whether  the 
English  were  afraid  of  the  coast,  or  were  too  tar 
astern,  or  did  not  make  sail  enough,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  it  is  certain  they  did  not  come  up  with  them 
the  first  day,  and  the  next  day  being  foggy  they 
reached  St.  John's  river,  ami  the  English  vessels 
returned  to  Boston.  The  French  account  takes  no 
notice  of  the  fog,  makes  the  five  English  vessels 
seven,  and  says,  they  steered  for  St.  John's  river, 
;whilc  the  French  fleet  went  to. Cape  Breton,  and 
from  thence  to  Newfoundland.  Tne  French  wri- 
ters supposed  two  expeditions  to  have  been  but 
one,  and  imagined  anumbcr  of  small  vessels,  under 
Colonel  Church,  were  the  same  which  pursued 
Iberville.  As  the  Orford  was  returning,  she  met 
with  a  French  shallop  belonging  to  St.  John's, 
with  23  soldiers  under  Villeau,  their  captain,  and 
l)rought  them  prisoners  to  Boston.  Charlevoix 
seems  to  mistake  Villebon  for  Villeau,  and,  finding 
him  soon  aRer  at  St.  John*s,  defending  his  fort, 
he  takes  it  for  granted  he  must  have  been  released, 
as  having  a  passport  and  not  liable  to  be  retained. 

When  Mr.  Stoughton  found  (he  enemy  was 
gone  back  to  the  e.  he  ordered  Colonel  Church, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  500  men  at  Ports- 
mouthy  to  embark  them  on  board  brigantines  and 


other  small  vessels,  and  to  range  along  the  e.  shore. 
Churoh  saw  none  of  the  enemy,  except  now  and 
then  an  Indian  canoe,  until  he  came  to  Penobscot, 
where  he  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  French  fleet 
had  sailed,  and  the  coast  clear.  Not  being  willing 
to  return  without  doing  some  service,  he  rcsolvdl 
to  know  the  condition  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  sailed  directly  up  to  Chignecto  or 
Beattbassin.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  English 
forces,  most  of  the  French  inhabitants  lefl  their 
houses  and  fled  into  the  woods.      The  English 

Eursued,  and  soon  met  Bourgeois,  (Church  calls 
im  Bridgman),  a  principal  inhabitant,  coming  io 
Ask  quarter  for  himself  and  fiimily ;  which  was 
readily  granted.  Upon  his  examination,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  Ind  ians  mixed  with  the  French 
in  the  woods,  and  orders  were  thereupon  given  to 
renew  the  pursuit,  and  to  ofier  quarter  U»  alJ  the 
French,  but  to  give  none  to  the  Indians.  Bour- 
geois was  ordered  also  to  give  notice  to  all  his 
countrymen,  who  would  come  in,  that  they  shonM 
be  well  received.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  came 
in,  ami  it  was  proposed  to  them  to  join  with  the 
English  in  pursuing  the  Indians,  and  upon  their 
complyinc;  their  houses  should  be  spared,  what  of 
their  goods  had  been  taken  should  be  restored,  and 
the  rest  of  their  substance  preserved.  This  was  a 
hard  condition,  and,  in  etkct^  obliging  them  to 
quit  their  country,  for  otherwise,  as  soon  as  the 
English  had  left  them  without  sufficient  protec- 
tion, the  incensed  Indians  would  have  falle.i  upon 
them  without  mercy.  They  therefore  refuseil  to 
comply,  and  their  houses  were  thereupoa  burnt, 
and  their  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  destroyed,  and  their 
goods  became  plunder  for  the  army. 

Charlevoix  says,  tliat  Bourgeois  produced  a 
writing,  by  which  Sir  William  Phips  had  given 
assurances  of  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  Chig- 
necto, whilst  they  remained  faithful  subjects  of 
King  William ;  and  that  Church  gave  orders,  that 
nothmg  in  their  houses,  &c.  should  be  touched ; 
but  whilst  he  was  entertained  by  Bourgeois,  toge- 
ther with  the  principal  officers,  the  rest  of  the  army 
dispersed  themselves  among  the  other  houses,  and 
behaved  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  conquered  coun- 
try. This  may  be  true.  Men  raised  from  the 
militia  of  any  country,  until  they  are  used  to  disci- 
pline, are  seldom  exemplary  for  due  subordination. 
Charlevoix  adds,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants,  not 
trusting  to  the  promises  of  the  general,  refusctl  to 
come  in,  and  that  it  was  well  they  did ;  for,  soon 
after,  he  broke  through  all  bounds,  and  left  only 
the  church  and  a  tew  houses  and  barns  standing ; 
and  having  discovered,  posted  up  in  the  church, 
an  order  of  Frontenac,  the  governor  of  Canada,] 
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nbr  (he  re^htlon  of  trade,  he  threatened  to  treat 
ibanxx  as  rebels,  set  fire  to  the  chnrdh,  and  the 
houses  which  he  had  before  spared,  and  which  were 
now  all  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  having  done  this, 
he  presented  a  writing,  which  he  told  them  was  an 
aoknowledement  of  their  having  renewed  their  sub* 
jection  to  King  William,  and  would  be  a  security 
to  them  in  case  any  English  should  again  land 
among  them. 

The  condition  of  these  Acadians  was  truly  de« 
plorable.  Their  natural  attachment  was  to  the 
French.  They  were  bigoted  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic rdigion,  but  they  laboured  under  great  dis* 
advantages  of  education.  Commerce,  small  in- 
deed, Ira  them  to  some  connection  if^ith  the  Eng* 
lish.  For  a  whole  century  together,  they  were 
once  in  a  few  years  changing  their  masters ;  and 
no  sooner  had  owned  themselves  the  subjects  of  one 
crown,  but  they  were  left  to  fall  again  under  the 
power  of  tlie  other.  It  was  haidiy  reasonable, 
where  protection  was  refhsed  or  neglected,  to 
ohaige  theAi  with  being  traitors  and  rebels.  When 
tinder  English  gdvemment,  although  allowed  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  yet  their  priests,  always 
•ospected  of  drawing  them  over  to  the  French, 
were  hated  and  often  oMdesfed  by  the  English. 
Their  civil  liberty  was  much  the  same  under  either 
government.  They  bud  certain  persons,  annually 
chosen,  whom  they  caUed  deputies,  and  sometimes 
select  men,  which  they  borrowed  from  the  English 
colonies  of  New  England,  but  they  had  no  other 
Uttlhorihr  than  to  bring  and  carry  messages  from 
and  to  their  govemon ;  uid  upon  any  general  dis» 
terbanoe  or  affair  of  general  concern,  the  wh^ 
Tillage  or  district  was  summoned  to  appear.  Thus 
they  were  always  depressed  and  wUhout  spirit. 
No  (leople  are  nioie  confined  to  their  own  country 
than  they  were,  few  or  none  of  them  upon  any  oc- 
c:asion  ever  passing  so  fiir  as  New  Engtand.  Their 
fiite  at  last  was  hara  and  pitiaUe. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  Church  left  Chig« 
necto  the  SOth  of  September,  and  stood  with  his 
-transports  for  the  river  St.  John's,  and  landed  his 
men,  not  without  some  opposition,  upon  the  €•  side. 
He  took  several  prisoners ;  interrimted  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
destroyed  the  materials  they  had  prepared  for  it ; 
brought  away  12  of  their  cannon,  and  what  lender 
be  met  with.  Being  jnibrmed  there  was  not  depth 
of  water  in  the  river  for  his  vessels,  he  made  no  at* 
tempt  to  go  up  to  Villebon's  fort,  but  departed  for 
Boston  ;  intendmg  to  touch  at  all  the  harbosrs  and 
•rivers  upon  the  f .  coast  in  his  way. 

Mr.  Stovghton,  having  much  at  heart  ihe  re- 
moval of  VUlebon  fitan  St.  John's^  ordered  the 
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Arunidel,  Captain  Kiggins,  vrfao  returned  to  Boston 
the  beginning  of  September ;  the  provinoe  galley, 
Captam  Southack,  and  a  transport  sloop,  Captain 
Aloen,  to  go  out  and  meet  Church  with  bis  forces, 
and  attempt  to  drive  Villebon  from  his  fort.  A 
reinforcement  for  the  land  forces  was  sent  in  the 
transport,  and  the  command  of  the  whole  given  to 
Colonel  Hawthorn,  of  Salem,  one  of  the  council. 
This  was  an  impolitic  measure,  unless  any  mis- 
conduct in  Church  made  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  superseded ;  and  it  is  evident,  by  his 
own  account,  that  he  was  not  a  little  mortified ; 
and  although  he  submitted,  it  was  with  reluctance^ 
and  every  thing  went  on  heavily.  The  men  also, 
having  (heir  fiices  towards  home,  were  loth  to  turn 
back,  but  were  obliged  to  it;  being  met  by  the 
ships  not  far  from  the  river.  Villebon  had  timely 
notice  of  the  return  and  reinforcement,  and  made 
the  best  preparations  he  could  for  his  defence. 
Four  of  the  small  vessels  went  up  the  river,  and 
landed  their  men  near  the  fort,  October  the  TUu 
They  raised  a  battery  for  two  field-pieces,  and  be- 
gan to  fire  with  them  and  with  their  musketry  the 
same  day ;  and  the  French  made  return.  When 
niriit  came  on,  which  proved  very  cold,  the  Eng* 
lisn  lighted  their  fires  to  keep  them  from  perishing^ 
This  made  them  a  mark  for  the  French  cannon, 
which  disturbed  them  to  that  degree,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  put  out  their  fires,  and  to  beex^ 
posed  all  night  to  the. inclemency  of  the  weather. 
They  were  soon  discouraged,  for  the  next  night 
they  reimbarked ;  and  having  joined  thoee  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Boston.  No  notice  was  taken  of  any  loss  on  either 
side,  except  the  burning  a  few  of  the  enemy  ^a 
houses ;  nor  is  any  sufficient  reason  riven  for  re» 
iinqoiahing  the  design  so  suddenly.  It  is  proba^ 
tde  that  4  he  forces  were  not  provided  with  tents  nor 
-dothing  sufficient  to  defend  them  from  the  coid^ 
which  they  had  reason  to  expect  to  increase  every 
day,  and  it  is  certain  the  old  colonel.  Church, 
was  oflended  at  being  superseded  in  command. 

Whibt  the  farces  which  used  to  be  employed 
ibr  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  were  upon  olher 
service,  the  inhabitants  kept  dose  omifinod  to  their 
garrisons,  and  were  hindered  from  their  labour ; 
tlie  Indians  being  upon  the  watch  in  every  quarter, 
and  now  and  then  seising  or  slioeiting  down  a 
man  who  voniured  to  step  out  of  his  c&cr.  Be- 
sides those  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
Major  Frost  and  his  wife  were  killed  at  Berwick, 
as  they  were  returning  from  meeting;  and  two 
men  who  went  to  carry  the  news  to  the  garrison  at 
Wdts,  were  ambushed  and  slain.  In  October, 
fcur  soMiors  wens  tiUed,  bdoiq^  to  the  fiowijat] 
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[8&C0.  A  late  author  says,  ^<  a  dreadfol  desolation 
was  threatened,  and  more  for  want  of  management 
than  power  ;'*  but  this  is  not  so  judicious  as  some 
others  of  this  author's  reflections.  The  settlement 
of  a  new  country  could  never  be  effected,  if  the 
inhabitants  should  confine  themselves  to  citfes  or 
walled  towns.  A  frontier  there  must  be,  and  no- 
thing less  than  making  every  house  a  fort,  and 
famishing  every  traveller  with  a  strong  guard, 
could  have  been  an  effectual  security  against  an 
enemy,  as  greedy  after  their  prey  as  a  wolf,  and  to 
whom  the  woods  were  equally  natural  and  fa- 
miliar. 

An  expedition  against  Canada  had  been  solicited 
every  year  since   I69S.     This  year  there  was  a 
more  than  ordinary  dependence  upon  it.      The 
bad  success  of  the  war  in  Europe  put  an  end  to 
this  dependence.     Intimations  were  given,  divers 
ways,  of  a   French   armament  from  Europe  by 
tea,  and  land  forces  from  Canada,  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Enfi:lish  colonies.    Application  had 
been  made  to  the  French  king,  by  the  governor  of 
Canada,  in  the  latter  part  of  1695,  tor  10  of  18 
men  of  war,  to  be  sent  tne  next  spring  from  several 
ports  in  France,  to  encounter  an  En^ish  squadron, 
which  it  was  expected  would  have  been  at  sea 
about  that  time ;  and,  having  conquered  the  Eng- 
lish ships,  then  to  go  and  take  Boston,,  which  was 
represented  to  be  a  place  of  ^reat  trade ;  and,  if 
they  could  gain  possession  of  it,  they  would  gain, 
by  that  means,  the  sole  possession  of  the  fishery. 
Nothing  more  was  intended  by  the  French  court 
than  the  possession  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  English  from  Acadia.     Both  these 
were  effected,  for  after  Iberville  bad  taken  the  fart 
at  Pemaquid,  he  went  with  his  ships  to  Newfound* 
•land,  and  possessed  himself  of  St.  John's  and  the 
other  harbours  there,  and  made  a  very  successful 
expedition.    This  was  not  only  a  much  easier  ac- 
quisition than  Boston  would  have  been,  to  a  stron- 
ger squadron  than  Iberville's ;  although  it  was  not 
then  one  fourth  part  so  well  fortified  as  it  is  at  this 
time ;  but  by  gaining  all  the  ports  in  Newfound- 
land, the  whole  colony  was  gained  ;  whereas  the 
Saining  of  Boston  would  not  have  enabled  them  to 
ave  possessed  even  the  rest  of  that  province,  nor, 
without  a  very  ffreat  land  army,  could  they  have 
held  the  possession  of  Boston  abne  one  winter, 
*  against  so  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  were 
then  in  the  province. 

{Anno  1697.) — The  last  year  of-the  war  proved 
more  alarming  to  the  province  than  any  of  tile  pre- 
eedine  years.  An  invasion  was  every  day  ex- 
pectea,  for  several  weeks  together ;  and  news  was 
broi^ht  to  Boston,  that  a  fonnidable  French  fleet 


had  been  seen  upon  the  const.  It  was  indeed  a 
very  critical  time,  perhaps  equal  to  that  when  the 
Duke  D*Anville  was  with  a  squadron  at  Chibuc- 
tou.  The  force,  under  the  Duke,  was  superior, 
but  the  province,  at  that  time,  was  in  proportion 
stronger  and  better  able  to  repel  it.  i*  ranee  ex* 
pected  that  a  very  strong  squadron  would  be  sent 
from  England  to  recover  the  ports  in  Newfound- 
land, which  Iberville  had  taken  the  last  year. 
Great  preparations  were  therefore  m»de  to  defeat 
such  squadron^. and,  after  that,  or  in  case  it  should 
not  proceed,  then  t6  lay  waste  the  English  colo- 
nies. Frontenac  the  governor  of  Canada,  upon 
whom  great  dependence  had  always  deserve«fly 
been  placed,  had  orders  to  raise  IdOO  men,  pre- 
pared to  march  upon  short  warning ;  but,  at  this 
time,  the  service  tor  which  they  were  intended  was 
not  communicated.  He  made  provision  accord- 
ingly, and  they  would  have  been  all  ready  upon 
eight  days  notice.  The  remembrance  of  this  dan- 
ger is  lost  in  New  En^and.  Charlevoix's  account 
deserves  to  be  record^. — *<  The  intended  expedi- 
tion against  Boston  was  very  well  concerted,  and 
would  not  have  failed,  as  ail  which  preceded  it  had 
done,  if  it  had  been  vigorously  pursued.  The 
king  had  intrusted  the  command  with  the  Marquis 
of  Nesmond,  an  officer  of  great  reputation,  and  bad 
appointed  for  the  service  10  men  of  war,  a  gaHiot, 
and  two  frigates.  Boston  was  not  the  only  object. 
He  had  orders  to  be  ready  to  leave  Brest,  with  part 
ofthe  squadron,  by  the  S5th  of  April,  at  farthest,  in 
order  to  join  the  other  part, which  lav  at  RocheUe, 
under  Commodore  De  Magnon  ;  and  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch,  to  proceed  to  Phcentia  bay  in  New- 
foundland, that  oe  might  be  beforehand  of  the 
English,  who,  it  was  said,  were  determined  to  re- 
cover all '  they  had  lost  the  year  before  in  that 
island,  and  to  clear  it  entirely  ofthe  French.  If 
he  found  Placentia  besieged  by  the  English,  he 
had  orders  to  attack  them  ;  if  tiiey  should  b&  gone 
4)efore  he  arrived,  he  was  to  follow  them  and  give 
them  battle  whether  they  had  succeeded  or  not 
After  their  defeat,  he  was  to  sail  for  Penobscot : 
dispatching,  at  the  same  time,  a  packet-boat  to 
Quebec,  to  inform  Count  Frontenac  of  his  route, 
that  so  that  general  might  meet  him  at  Penobscot 
with  I5G0  men,  which  he  was  to  have  in  readiness. 
As  soon  as  the  junction  was  made,  and  the  troops 
embarked,  the  fleet  without  loss  of  time  was  to  go 
to  Boston,  and,  that  town  being  taken,  it  was  then 
to  range  the  coast  to  Piscataqua ;  destroying  the 
settlements  as  far  into  the  country  as  they  oouM, 
and  so  eflectually  as  that  it  might  take  the  English 
a  long  tune  to  re-establish  themselves.  If  there 
shoaU  be  time  left  for  farther  acquisitions^  ikt] 
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Sleet  was  to  go  to  New  York ;  and  having  reduced 
at  city,  the  French  American  troops  were  to 
march  through  that  colony  to  Canada,  laying  the 
country  waste  as  they  went  along.  The  king  had 
this  expedition  so  much  at  heart,  that  he  had  given 
permission  to  De  Nesmond  to  strengthen  his  fleet 
with  the.additton  of  certain  ships,  destined  for  an- 
other expedition  in  Hudson's  bay,  if  he  should 
happen  to  meet  them  at  Placentia  and  think  them 
necessary." 

We  shall  next  see,  from  the  same  author,  bo>v 
this  enterprise  happened  to  fail  of  success. 

<<  As  the  French  court  had  not  received  the 
news  of  the  siege  of  Naxoat  (St.  John's  River)  when 
the  instructions  were  prepared,  but  it  happened  to 
be  l;»rought  a  short  time  after ;  upon  De  Nesmond*s 
anchoring  in  Rochelte  road,  he  found  orders  had 
been  sent  from  court  to  meet  him  there,  requiring 
him  to  f^ive  the  Chevalier  I)e  Villebon  all  that  aid 
both  oi  men  and  stores  which  should  be  necessary 
fo  maintain  him  in,  or  restore  him  to  his  post. 
When  De  Nesmond  came  to  Placentia,  he  found 
there  a  letter  waiting  for  hiiu  from  the  Count  de 
Pontohartrain,  giving  him  intelligence  of  18  Eng- 
lish ships,  laden  with  salt  and  ready  to  sail  from 
Lisbon,  under  convoy  of  a  man  of  war ;  which 
ahips  were  to  be  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  at 
Newfoundland  ;  and  ne  was  required  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  their  escaping  him. 
The  Count  added  further,  that  if  be  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  beat  the  English  fleet,  which  was 
expected  to  be  or  have  been  at  Newfoundland, 
then  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should 
range  the  e.  const  of  Newfoundland,  and  take  oi 
burn  alHhe  English  shipping  he  could  meet  with* 
But  -De  NesoHNid  departed  too  late,  to  carry  so 
many  and  so  great  designs  into  execution.  Be- 
sides, meeting  with  contrary  winds,  he  had  above 
two  months  passage,  not  arriving  at  Placentia  until 
the  34th  of  July.  There  he  heard  no  news  of  the 
English  fleet,  ne  held  a  gmnd  council  of  war,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  immediately  to  proceed 
to  Boston  or  not.  All  the  voices  were  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  for  ttiese  reasons ;  there  was  no  assurance 
that  it  could  be  a  prudent  measure,  whilst  they 
were  whollv  ignorant  of  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  enemy  ;  moreover,  let  there  be  ever 
so  great  dispatch  in  giving  notice  to  Count  Fron- 
'tenac,  the  Canada  forces  could  not  be  at  Penobscot 
before  the  lOth  of  September ;  and  by  that  time 
the  fleet  would  not  have  above  50  days  provisions 
,  left,  and  would  be  in  no  capacity  of  undertaking 
any  thing." 

It  was  known  in  New  England,  that  a  formidable 
French  fleet  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  ap- 


proach of  it  was  every  day  expected.  There  were 
tio  great  hopes  of  an  English  fleet  to  encounter  it. 
The  inhabitants  were  in  great  consternation.  The 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Massachusetts  made  the 
best  preparations  he  could.  The  militia,  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  were  held  in  readiness  to  march  to  the 
sea-ports.  The  castle  at  Boston  was  then  but  an 
inconsiderable  fortress.  Such  additions  were  made 
as  the  time  would  admit  of;  and,  when  the  danger 
was  over,  many  persons  expressed  themsel\re$,  in 
the  accounts  they  gave  of  it  to  their  friends,  as  if 
they  had  no  doubt  that  the  ships  would  have  been 
stopped  from  coming  up  to  the  town.  It  was  ex« 
pected  that  a  great  body  of  French  and  Indians 
from  Canada  would  fall  upon  the  e,  frontiers, 
when  the  French  fleet  was  upon  the  sea-coast ;  500 
men  were  therefore  raised,  and  sent  un'ler  Major 
March,  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

This  scheme  of  the  French,  in  all  probability, 
saved  the  lives  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  greatest  part  of  the  summer,  the 
strength  of  Canada,  which  would  have  been  em« 
ployed  for  Nannoyance,  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
inaction,  waiting  for  orders  to  move;  and  until 
September  the  state  was  quiet,  both  e.  and  w.  A 
party  of  the  enemy  then  fell  upon  Lancaster,  and 
killed  SO  or  90  persons,  Mr. Whiting,  the  minister 
of  the  town,  being  one  of  them. 

(Anno  1698.)— The  next  year  they  began  early, 
and  in  February  surprised  Andover,  about  ^5 
miles  from  Boston,  where  they  killed  seven  of  the 
inhabitants  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  burned 
many  houses.  Among  the  slain  was  Chubb,  the 
captain  of  Pemaquid  fort,  who  lived  here  with 
his  familv,  in  a  place  thought  to  be  not  exposed. 
His  death  aflbrded  as  much  joy  to  the  Indians  a^ 
the  destruction  of  a  whole  town,  because  they  had 
taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  per- 
fidy and  barbarity  to  their  countrymen.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
place  of  his  abode,  but  they  fell  upon  him  by 
mere  accident.  Rapin,  the  English  historian^ 
would  have  pronounced  such  an  event  the  imme* 
diate  judgment  of  heaven  ;  Voltaire,  that  in   this 

Elace  of  supposed  safety  the  man  could  not  avoid 
is  destiny.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Col.  Brad- 
street  (who  absconded  in  1692  to  save  himself 
from  a  prosecution  for  witohcrafi)  and  all  his  fa- 
mily. Fortunately  for  them,  the  Indians  appre- 
hended they  were  pursued  by  a  8U|)erior  tiirce, 
and  fled,  leaving  their  prisoners  to  escape.  Their 
terror  must  have  been  great,  seeing  there  was  not 
time  to  knock  the  prisoners  in  the  head,  according 
to  the  usual  practice  when  pursued.  The  enemy ,J 
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[ttpoQ  their  return  bcNiie,  made  some  spoU  upon  tbe 
town  of  Haverbill.     In  March,  another  party 
came  upon  the  same  town,  burned  nine  houses, 
and  killed  and  took  prisoners  in  the  whole  about 
40  persons.     There  was  a  woman  (Hannah  Dun- 
Stan)  a  heroine,  made  prisoner  at  this  time,  whose 
story,  although  repeatedly  published,  we  cannot 
well  omit.     She  had  Iain  in  but  a  week  when  the 
.  Indians  attacked  tbe  house.     Her  husband,  with 
seven  of  his  children,  made  their  escape ;  but  the 
wife,  the  nurse,  and  the  young  infant  were  seized. 
The  Indians  soon  beat  out  the  infant's   brains 
against  a  tree.     The  two  women  they  made  to 
travel  with  them  12  miles  the  first  night,  and  to 
continue  travelling  from  day  to  day  towards  an 
Indian  town,  the  settlement  of  which,  as  the  In- 
dians said,  had  been  begun  a  little  while  before, 
about  250  miles  from  Haverhill.     When  they  had 
travelled  150  miles,  the  Indians  told  the  women 
there  was  one  ceremony  which  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  upon  their  arrival ;  they  must  be 
stripped  and  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  village. 
This  discipline  has  be^i  sometimes  so  cruelly  ad- 
ministered that^the  poor  captives  have  sunk  under 
it.    The  women  had  been  assigned  as  servants  to 
an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  two  men,  three 
women,  and  seven  children,  besides  an  English 
boy,  wlio  had  been  prisoner  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  terror  of  the  Indian  rauntlet  seems  to  have  in- 
spired Dunstan  with  resolution,  and  she  prevailed 
upon  the  nurse  and  the  English  boy  to  join  with 
her  in  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  family.    Tbe 
Indians  kept  no  watch.    The  boy  had  b^n  with 
them  so  long  as  to  be  considered  as  one  of  their  own 
children.     From  women,  ordinarily,  attempts  of 
this  sort  are  not  to  be  expected.    In  the  morning, 
a  little  before  day,  Dunstan  arose,  aad  finding  the 
whole  company  in  a  sound  sleep,  calls  upon  her 
coofederates  to  join  with  her,  and  with  the  Indian 
hatcliets  they  silenced  such  as  they  began  with, 
and  yet  took  care  not  to  make  so  much  noise  as  to 
awaken  the  rest;  and  in  this  manner  they  dis- 
patched the  whole  family,  except  a  favourite  boy, 
whom  they  designedly  left,  and  an  old  woman 
they  supposed  they  had  killed,  but  who  jumped  up, 
and  with  the  boy  made  their  escape.     They  took 
off  the  scalps  from  ten  to  bring  home  with  them. 
Their  danger  was  great  from  the  enemy  and  from 
famine,  in  travelling  home  above  100 miles,  through 
thick  woods  and  across  mountains  and  rivers ;  Init 
they  arrived  safe  with  tlieir  trophies.     They  re- 
ceived a  reward  of  50/.  from  tne  general  court, 
and  many  presents  from  their  neighbours;  and 
Col.    Nicholson  sent  them  a   vamable  present 
friHa  Maryland,   the  fame  of  so  uncommon  an 


action  havii^  foon  iprmd  thr#«gh  the-  ooritU 
nent. 

The  Lieutenant-governor  StoagMoii  had  held 
the  reins  four  years,  and  had  kept  tinee  from  con^ 
troversy  with  the  other  braAohes  of  the  legialatuR, 
The  defence  of  the  province,  hj  sea  and  uod,  was 
enough  to  employ  the  attention  of  tbe  public 
Internal  disputes  and  controversies  in  states  are, 
ordinarily,  most  effectually  avoided  or  auspeaded 
by  imminent  external  dangers.  Besides,  Mr, 
Stouehton  now  stood  so  well  in  tbe  esteem  of  the 
people,  that  they  chose  him,  at  every  eleotion,  one 
of  the  council ;  although,  at  the  iaae  Ume,  he 
was  comaumder  in  chief.  Befow  the  year  expirad 
a  new  governor  might  arrive,  ia  which  case  he 
would  take  his  place  as  a  counsellor.  Sheri^  ia 
England,  are  named  or  reopain  in  commission  for 
the  peace  during  their  shrievalty,  although  the 
exercise  of  thenr  authority,  as  justices,  is  sos* 
pended  for  such  time. 

The  Earl  of  Bellamont  embarked  on  board  ooe 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  early  in  tbe  fiill.    The  mer- 
chant vessels,  which  sailed  at  the  same  time  for 
Boston,  all  arrived  safe  with  short  passages;  but 
the  man  of  war  was  blown  off  to  Barbadoes,  aad 
there  wintered,  not  arriving  at  New  York  aatil 
some  time  in  May.    Immediately  upon  the  advice 
of  his  lordship's  arrival,  a  committee  was  sent 
with  congratulations  from  the  Maasachiisetts ;  and, 
during  his  residence  at  New  York,  be  was  fre- 
qucnl^  coneuUed,  and  all  matters  of  imporiaaoe 
were  communicated  to  him^  and  his  advice  er 
directions  were  generally  followed ;  but  tbe  admn 
nistration  of  all  acts  ol*  government  were  in  the 
name  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  as  contmaader  in 
chief.    The  party  dispi^  which  fan  high  at  New 
York,    and  detained  his  lordship  tbere  about  a 
year,  do  not  come  within  our  design.  In  gmeial,  we 
may  dieerve,  that  he  countenaaced  the  Leisleriaas. 
This,  together  with  the  interest  which  had  been 
made  for  Mr.  Dudley  in  En^fland,  in  opposition 
to  his  lordahip,  seems  to  have  prejudiced  him  ia 
favour  of  all  Dudley's  enemies  m  New  £ng:hi^ 
Whilst  he  was  at  New  York  he  kqrt  a  constant 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Cooke,  oiMt  of  tlie  coun- 
cil for  the  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  princ^al 
man  of  that  party,  and  aeems  to  have  placed  more 
confidence  in  him  than  in  Mr.  Stoughton,  who 
ever  reraaiaed,  in  bis  beast,  attached  to  the  Dud* 
ley  party. 

The  peace  of  Ryswtck  was  prodaimed  in  Bos- 
ton December  the  10th,  1697.  The  wimt  with  the 
Indians  did  not  immediately  cease.  The  begia- 
ning  of  the  neat  year  they  diewed  ihemsrtttt  at 
Kittary,  wheae^  they  kiUad  an.  aU  maa ;  a&d  i^} 
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rtlieffttneiknetbejcaflrried  away  three  persons  from 
York.  In  Jaly^  i^y  appeared  upon  ihefv.  frontier, 
and  took  three  or  four  prisoners  at  Hatfield  ;  but 
the  French  no  longer  daring  to  afford  them  assist- 
ance, «tbey  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  in  contriving  a 
peace.  Upon  intimations  given  by  the  Indians  to 
any  of  the  torts  Or  out-posts  that  they  are  disposed 
to  peace,  the  English  are  very  ready  to  embrace 
the  offer.  The  principal  object  is^  the  recovery  of 
the  captives,  if  bich  at  the  end  of  the  war  have 
generally  been  nuroerous.  la  October,  Major 
Convers  and  Captain  Alden  -were  sent  to  Penobscot 
to  settle  preliminaries  ;  one  of  which  was  to  be  the 
r^ease  of  all  prisoners,  but  no  more  could  be  ob« 
tained  on  this  bead  than  a  promise  to  return  all 
such  as  desired  it ;  the  Indians  refused  to  compel 
any  who  inclined  to  remain  with  them*  In  the 
winter,  John  Phillips,  Esq.  of  the  council,  with 
Major  Convers  and  Cyprian  Southack,  com- 
mander of  the  province  galley,  went  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  Indians  are  not 
very  nice  in  acknowledging  their  perfidy  in  such 
terms  as  the  English  prepare  for  them,  and  make 
such  submissions  ana  promises  of  future  fidelity 
as  are  desired.  The  treaty  was  in  the  same  terms 
with  that  in  1693.  Several  captives  were  restored, 
and  otliers  were  promised  in  the  spring ;  but  many 
remained,  males  and  females,  who  mingled  with 
Indians  and  contribuied  to  a  succession  of  savages 
to  exercise  cruelties  upon  the  English  frontiers 
in  future  wars,  and  perhaps  upou  aome  of  their 
own  relations. 

The  leaving  bounds  to  be  settled  between  the 
English  and  French  upon  the  continent  by  com- 
missaries, and  the  ambiguous  terms  made  use  of  in 
treaties  (perhaps  artfully  introduced  by  the  French) 
have  been  the  causes  of  new  disputes  between  the 
two  crowns;  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  have 
very  eoon  brought  on  a  new  war.  The  peace  of 
Ryswick  was  scarcely  |KOclaimed  in  New  Eng- 
land, when  the  inhabitants  were  made  sensible  of 
tlie  designs  of  the  French  to  make  themselves  sole 
proprietors  of  the  fishery,  and  to  restrain  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  possession  of  any  part  of  the  country 
contained  in  the  Massachusetts  charter  to  the  e.  of 
Kennebeck.  It  was  understood  by  the  English 
court,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Kyswick,  all  the 
country  w.  of  S(.  Croix  was  to  remain  to  the  Eng- 
lish, as  being  within  the  bounds  of  the  province 
ef  Massachusetts  bay.  The  French  court,  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty,  asserted  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  fishery  upon  the  sea-coasts  and  to  jdl  the 
inland  country*  A  French  man  of  war,  bound 
from  France  to  Port  Royal,  met  one  of  our  fishing 
vessels  off  cape  Sables,  sent  for  the  skipper  to 


come  on  board,  and  caqaed  to  be  translated  and 
read  to  him  in  English  an  order  of  the  French 
king  for  seizing  all  English  vessels  found  fishing 
on  the  coasts,  and  told  him  to  give  notice  of  thi^ 
order  to  all  other  vessels.  Yillebon,  governor  of 
St.  John's  River,  writes  soon  after  to  Mr.  Stougb* 
ton,  that  be  had  orders  from  the  French  king,  his 
master,  to  take  possession  of  and  defend  the  whfrfe 
country  as  far  as  Kennebeck. 

The  Norridgewock  Indians  this  year  also  built 
a  church,  at  their  chief  settlement  upon  Kenne- 
beck river,  which  was  complained  of  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts government  as  a  French  encroachment; 
but  we  know  not  for  what  reason,  except  their  hav- 
ing a  Frenchman  for  their  priest  can  be  thought 
one. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  right  of  the  English  to  the  e.  country,  as  far 
as  St.  Croix,  was  insisted  upon.  The  lords  of 
trade  write  thus  to  the  Earl  of  3elIamont :  <<  As 
to  the  boundaries,  we  have  always  insisted  and 
shall  insist  upon  the  English  right  as  far  as  the 
river  St.  Croix  ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  in  relation 
to  (lie  encroachments  of  the  French  and  their 
building  a  church  on  Kennebeck  river,  that  seems 
to  us  a  very  proper  occasion  for  your  lordship's 
urging  the  general  assembly  of  the  Massachusetts 
bay  to  rebuild  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  which  they 
ought  to  have  done  lone  ago,  and  thereby  they 
might  have  prevented  this  anid  many  other  incon* 
venienciea." 

The  French  persisted  in  their  molestations  of  the 
English  fishermen,  and  there  seems  to  have  beea 
no  great  concern  about  it  in  the  English  ministry ; 
other  greater  affairs,  in  difference  between  the  two 
crowns,  engaged  the  attention  and  broi^ght  on  a 
new  war ;  and  it  was  well  they  did,  for  it  looka 
very  probable  that  this  dispute  about  the  fishery 
woula  not  have  made  a  breach,  but  if  peace  had 
continued  tjbe  French  would  have  excluded  the 
English,  and  this  valuable  branch  once  lost  might 
never  have  been  recovered. 

King  James,  always  under  the  influence  of 
France,  had  relinquished  his  right  to  Acadia  or 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  although  his  governor  (Andros) 
for  Uie  short  time  the  kmg  remained  afterwards 
upon  the  throne,  retained  the  possession  of  Pema- 
quid, and  challenged  a  right  to  St.  Croix ;  and 
although  the  friendship  between  the  two  monarcha 
might  prevent  any  severity  upon  the  English  fish- 
ermen, yet  the  French  insisted  upon  their  rigbt 
both  to  the  country  and  coasts.  The  war,  upon 
the  revolution,  suspended  the  dispute  about  title. 
At  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  England  was  not  dis- 
posed to  urge  any  potnta  whicb  would  retard  the] 
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[peace ;  and  the  French  immediately  after  renewed 
toe  same  claim  they  had  made  under  Kin^  Jaihes. 
(Anno  1699.) — Lord  Bellamont  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton from  New  York,  May  S6,  1699.  A  nobleman 
at  the  head  of  the  government  was  a  new  thin^ ; 
all  ranks  of  people  exerted  themselves  to  shew  hira 
respect,  and  the  appearance  was  so  pompous,  that 
his  lordship  thougnt  it  gave  him  good  reason  to 
expect  a  very  honourable  support  from  a  province 
so  well  stocked  with  inhabitants,  and  in  a  state  of 
so  much  affluence.  He  took  every  method  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  people.  He  was  conde- 
icendinff,  affable,  and  courteous  upon  all  occa- 
sions, lie  professed  to  be  of  the  most  moderate 
principles  in  religion  and  government ;  although  a 
churchman,  yet  far  from  high  church,  and  he  at- 
tended the  weekly  lecture  at  Boston  with  great  re- 
verence, and  professed  great  regard  and  esteem  for 
the  preachers.  He  avoided  all  unnecessary  con- 
tests with  private  personsi  or  with  either  branch 
of  the  legislature.  His  inclination  led  him  to  Mr. 
Dudley^s  enemies,  but  he  did  not  neglect  those 
who  were  friendly  and  attached  to  him.  There 
was  perfect  harmony  in  the  general  court  whilst  he 
presided.  There  was  something  singular  and  un* 
parliamentary  in  his  form  of  proceeding  in  coun- 
cil ;  for  he  considered  himself  as  at  the  head  of 
the  board  in  their  legislative  as  well  as  executive 
capacity.  He  concerned  himself  in  all  their  de- 
bates, proposed  all  business,  and  frequently  re- 
commended to  them  to  resolve  into  a  committee 
upon  bills  or  clauses  in  bills,  and  then,  as  the  en- 
tries stand,  he  lefl  the  chair,  and  the  committee 
(being  ready  to  report)  reassumed ;  nor  did  he 
think  it  proper  they  should  act  as  a  house  of  par- 
liament in  his  absence;  but  when  detiined  at 
home,  by  messages  from  time  to  time,  directed 
their  going  into  a  committee  and  preparing  busi- 
ness against  such  time  as  he  should  be  able  to  at- 
tend. This  was  guiding  them  in  all  their  debates 
and  resolves,  as  far  as  his  influence  would  extend, 
which  was  not  a  little  way ;  and  yet  afterwards, 
as  a  separate  branch,  he  had  his  negative  upon  all 
their  proceedings  which  were  not  according  to  his 
mind.  This  irregularity  docs  not  seem  to  be  the 
mere  effect  of  his  lordship*s  authority  and  influ- 
ence over  the  council.  The  constitution  under 
the  new  charter  was  not  settled.  Tliey  came  off  by 
degrees  from  their  practice  under  the  ol4  charter. 
The  governor,  created  by  the  people,  used  then 
to  vote  with  the  assistants ;  and  although  he  had 
no  negative,  yet  he  had  a  casting  voice.  Lord 
Bellamont  finding  this  to  have  been  the  practice, 
and  considering  how  much  it  increased  nis  share 
in  all  acts  of  government,  might  be  disposed  to 


retain  it.  Experience  taught,  what  was  not  at 
first  conceived,  the  great-  difference  between  the 
privilege  of  proposing  or  originating,  and  that  of 
rejecting.  In  some  succeeding  administrations  it 
has  given  cause  of  exception  and  complaint  when 
the  governor  has  interested  himself  in  the  debates 
of  the  council,  to  influence  their  determinations 
and  abridge  them  of  their  freedom,  to  which  they 
areeqtially  entitled  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  the  first  governor  who  iroi- 
tated  the  lord  lieutenant  of  irelniid  in  formal 
speeches,  as  the  king*s  representative,  to  (he  two 
houses  of  parliament ;  copies  of  which  were  deli- 
vered to  the  speaker  and  afterwards  printed.  Ex- 
tracts from  one  or  two  shew  they  were  calculated 
ad  captandum.  The  unfavourable  sentiments  of 
the  inhabitants  in  general  of  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts  were  well  known  to  him ;  no  subject  coald 
be  more  engaging  than  a  censure  upon  that  family. 
He  concludes  his  first  speech,  which  is  a  very 
long  one,  in  this  manner.  <<  I  should  be  wanting 
to  you  and  myself  too  if  1  did  not  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  indispensable  duty  and  respect  we  owe 
the  king  for  being  the  glorious  instrument  of  our 
deliverance  from  the  odious  fetters  and  chains  of 
popery  and  tyranny;  which  has  almost  over- 
whelmed our  consciences  and  subverted  all  our 
civil  rights.  There  is  something  that  is  godlike 
in  what  the  king  hath  done  for  us.  The  works  of 
redemption  and  preservation  come  next  to  that  of 
creation.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood,  so  as  to 
be  thought  to  rob  God  of  the  glory  of  that  stupen- 
dous act  of  his  providence,  in  bringing  to  pass 
the  late  happy  and  wonderful  revolution  in  Eng- 
land. His  blessed  work  it  was,  without  douM, 
and  he  was  pleased  to  make  King  William  imme- 
diately the  author  and  instrument  of  it.  Ever 
since  the  year  1602,  England  has  had  a  succession 
of  kings,  who  have  been  aliens  in  this  respect, 
that  they  have  not  fought  our  battles  nor  been  in 
our  interests,  but  have  been,  in  an  unnatural  man- 
ner, plotting  and  contriving  to  undermine  and  sub- 
vert our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  till  God  was 
pleased,  bv  his  infinite  power  and  mercy  and  good- 
ness, to  give  us  a  true  English  king  in  the  person 
of  his  present  majesty,* who  has,  u|x>n  all  occa- 
sions, nazarded  his  royal  person  in  the  fronts  of 
our  battles  and  where  there  was  mast  danger ;  he 
has  restored  to  our  nation  the  almost  lost  character 
of  bravery  and  valour;  and,  what  is  roost  valuable 
of  all,  bis  Majesty  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  his 
people.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  and  interest  to 
pray  to  God,  in  the  roost  fervent  manner,  that  he 
would  bless  our  ^reat  King  William  with  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign  over  ys,  to  which,  I  am  per-J 
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[goaded,  you  that  are  present  and  all  good  people 
will  heartily  say  amen." 

His  last  speech  and  expressions^  strong  enough, 
upon  the  same  strain.  '^  The  parting  ifirith  Ca- 
nada to  the  French,  and  the  e.  country  called  Aca- 
dia or  Nova  Scotia,  ^ith  the  noble  fishery  on  that 
coast,  ivere  most  execrable  treacheries  to  England, 
and  intended,  v^ithout  doubt,  to  serve  the  ends  of 

Eopery.     It  is  too  well  known  what  interest  that 
ing  favoured,  who  parted  with  Nova  Scotia,  and 
of  what  religion  he  died." 

By  avoiding  ofience  io  particular  persons,  and 
by  a  general  conformity  to  the  cast  or  prevailing 
disposition  of  the  people,  his  lordship  obtained  a 
larger  sum  as  a  salary  and  gratuity,  not  only  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  but  also  than  any  who 
succeeded  him,  when  the  inhabitants  were  more 
numerous  and  more  opulent,  and  money,  compared 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  had  become  less  va- 
luable ;  for  he  remained  but  14  months  in  the 
province,  and  the  grants  made  by  the  general  court 
amounted  2500/.  lawful  money,  or  1875/.  sterling. 

His  time  was  n^uch  taken  up  in  securing  the  pi- 
rates and  their  effects,  which,  we  have  observed, 
was  a  great  inducement  with  the  king  to  send  him 
to  America.  Before  bis  arrival  in  Boston,  several 
suspected  persons  had  been  seized.  After  30  or 
40  years  mdul^ence,  there  succeeded  a  general 
abhorrence  of  bucaneering  ;  and  the  bucaneers, 
or  freebooters,  were  hunted  from  one  colony  to 
another.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  seized  in  the 
possession  of  one  Smith,  part  of  it  foreign  coins 
and  the  impressions  unintelligible ;  and  he  was 
brought  upon  trial,  but  the  evidence  produced 
being  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  jury,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Bradish  was  appre- 
hended. He  had  been  boatswain's  mate  of  a  ship 
fitted  out  by  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  London 
to  India,  in  the  interloping  trade.  The  crew 
turned  pirates ;  and  having  left  the  master  ashore 
at  Polonais,  gave  the  command  to  Bradish.  They 
came  to  America,  and  lodged  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney and  goods  with  persons  upon  Long  island  and 
otiier  places  within  and  near  to  the  government  of 
New  York,  and  then  dispersed  ;  some  to  Connec- 
ticut, others  to  Massachusetts  bay,  where  Bradish 
was  taken  and  others  of  his  crew,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land. The  vigilance  used  in  pursuing  and  appre- 
hending them,  appears  from  the  account  Mr. 
Stoughton  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
<—  But  Kidd  was  his  lordship's  chief  object. 
His  own  reputation  and  that  of  several  of  his 
friends  depended  upon  his  seizure,  being  the  only 
effectual  way  of  removing  the  j^ousies  and  un- 


just surmises,  not  only  against  several  of  the  mi- 
nistry, but  even  against  the  king  himself.  In 
order  to  suppress  the  piracies  committed  by  Eng- 
lish subjects  in  India,  &c.  it  was  thought  proper  to 
fit  out  a  ship  for  that  special  purpose.  Lord  Rum- 
ney,  Somers,  and  others,  became  adventurers, 
to  the  amount  of  COOO/.  sterling,  and  a  grant  was 
made  to  them  of  all  captures,  saving  one-tenth 
onl v  reserved  to  the  king.  liord  Bellamont  seems 
to  have  bad  the  principal  direction.  Upon  in- 
quiry for  a  proper  commander,  Mr.  Livingstone, 
a  principal  inhabitant  of  New  York,  being  then 
in  London,  recommended  Kidd,  who  bad  sailed 
out  of  New  York,  and  having  a  family  there,  no 
question  was  made  of  his  attachment  to  it,  and 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  his  evertiirning  pirate 
himself.  From  London  he  went  first  to  New 
York,  where  he  broke  through  the  instructions  he 
had  received,  shipping  his  men  upon  new  terms  ; 
and  when  he  arrived  in  India,  not  only  connived 
at  and  suffered  to  continue  a  known  pirate  vessel, 
but  committed  divers  alarming  acts  of  piracy  him^ 
self,  to  the  endangering  the  amity  subsisting  between 
the  East  India  company  and  the  princes  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  least  said  by  the  enemies  of  the 
administration,  was  that,  from  a  greedy  desire  of 
gain,  an  ill-judged  measure  had  been  engaged  in, 
which  would  be  attended  with  very  mischievous 
consequences,  and  the  malice  of  some  insinuated  a 
criminal  intention  in  the  undertaking. 

Where  Kidd  would  seek  an  asylum  was  uncer- 
tain.    Strangely  infatuated,  he  came  from  Mada- 
gascar to  Boston,  and  made  a  bold  open  appear- 
ance there,  July  the  1st  this  year,  and  some  of 
his  crew  with  him.     On  the  3d,  he  was  sent  for 
bv  the  governor  and  examined  before  the  council. 
What  account  he  could  give  of  himself  does  not 
now  app<^ar,  but  he  was  not  immediately  com- 
mitted, and  only  ordered  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of 
his  proceedings ;  which  neglecting  to  do  in  the 
time  assigned  him,  on  •  the    6th  he  was  appre- 
hended and  committed  to  prison.     Being  a  very 
resolute  fellow,  when  the  officer  arrested  him  in 
his  lodgings  he  attempted  to  draw  his  sword,  but 
a  young  gentleman  who  accompanied  the  officer 
lading  hold  of  hisarmpreventea  him,  and  he  sub- 
mitted.   Several  of  his  men  were  secured  at  the 
same  time,  and  advice  having  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  thought  an  affktr  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  a  man  of  war  was  sent  to  carry  them 
there,  where  Kidd,  Bradish,  and  divers  others, 
were  Condemned  and  executed.   The  party  writers 
in  England  pretended,  that  after  KidcTs  arrival  he 
had  assurance  from  some  anti-couiiiers,  who  ex- 
amined him  in  prison,  that  his  life  should  be  spared] 
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[if  be  wduld  accuse  hfa  empAoyen^  but  tkat  be  whs 
not  bad  enough  to  complj  with  soch  a  proposal* 
Lord  Belidmont  held  two  sessions  of  the  general 
cotirt  this  year;  the  first ,  the  anniversary  for  the 
election  of  counsellors,    the   latter  the  Slst  of 
March  following,  occasioned  by  a  general  rumour 
through  the  colonies,  that  the  Indians  (from  ail 
quarters,  not  only  those  upon  the  frontiers,  but 
those  who  were  scattered  through  the  towns  in  the 
several  colonies)  had  united  and  agreed,  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  to  fall  upon  the  Engli-sh  in  order  to 
a  tdtal  extirpation.     The  Indians  were  no  less 
alarmed  with  a  report  that  the  kihff  had  withdrawn 
his  protection  from  them,  and  ordered  his  subjects 
t6  unite  in  their  destruction.    These  reports  were 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  evil-minded  per- 
sons among  the    English    or  Dutch ;   but  it  is 
more  probable  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  to 
obtain  the  presents  which  accompanied  all  treaties 
between  the  English  and  them,  were  the  con- 
trivers and  managers  of  the  whole  affair.     Such 
was  the  consternation  in  the  Massachusetts  that 
several  acts  passed  the  general  court  for  levying 
soldiers ;  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion ;  for 
holding  all  the  militia  in  readmess  to  march ;  and 
for  enabling  the  governor  16  march  them  out  of 
the  province,  which,  by  charter,  he  was  restrained 
from  without  an  act  of  assembly.    As  it  happened, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  carrying  these  laws  into 
execution :  the  general  terror  subsid  ing  soon  after* 
(Anno  1700.)— Soon  after  the  session  of  the  gene- 
ral court  in  May  1700,  Lord  Bellamonttook  his  leave 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  di^  the  dth  of  March  following.   Mr.  Stoughton 
took  the  chair  again  with  reluctance.     His  ad- 
vanced age  and  declining  state  df  health  made 
him  fond  of  ease  and  retirement. 

(Anno  1701.) — As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  go- 
vernor's death  reached  England,  Mr.  Dudley  re- 
newed his  solicitations,  with  fresh  vigour,  for  a 
post  which  he  never  lost  sight  of.  By  the  interest 
of  Lord  Catts,  and  the  condescenson  of  Lord 
Weymouth,  whose  son-in-law  was  a  competitor, 
he  was  chosen  member  for  Newtown,  in  Southamp- 
ton county,  in  King  William^s  last  parliament. 
This,  with  the  place  of  lieut.-governor  of  the 
isle  of  Wi^ht,  was  to  be  preferred  to  all  he  could 
expect  in  New  Ei^Iand  if  it  had  not  been  his  na- 
tive country  ;  but  lie  had  a  passion  for  laying  his 
bonefs  there,  which  equalled  that  of  the*  ancient 
Athenians,  and  which  lie  could  not  help  men- 
tioning to  every  New  England  man  who  paid  him  a 
visit ;  as  many  frequently  would  do,  from  Ports- 
mouth, where  they  were  often  detained  for  convoy. 
When  Sir  Richard  Onslow  and  Mr.  Harley 


were  competitors  for  the  speaker^s  place,  his  bcli- 
nation  led  him  to  the  latter,  from  whom  he  had 
received  favours ;  but  his  favourite  object,  which 
he  was  then  pursuing,  obliged  him  to  comply  with 
the  court  and  vote  for  the  former.  He  made  use 
of  the  dissenting  interest  in  England  to  obtain  his 
commission  and  to  recommend  him  to  his  country- 
men upon  his  arrival.  There  was  another  diffi- 
culty still  remaining,  tlieking  was  not  willing  to 
appoint  a  governor  who  be  knew  had  been  very 
oonoxious  to  the  people.  A  petition  was  there- 
fore procured  from  such  persons  belonging  to  the 
Massachusetts  bay  as  were  then  in  London,  and 
from  the  principal  New  England  merchants,  pray* 
ing  that  Mr.  Dudley  might  be  appointed  gover- 
nor. He  had  also  the  address  to  reconcile  himsdf 
to  Mr.  Mather  the  younger,  and  to  obtain  from 
him  a  letter  favouring  his  cause,  which  he  made 
known  to  the  king,  and  which  removed  his  ob- 
jections; and  although  Lord  Cornbury,  a  near 
relation  of  the  late  queen  and  the  Princess  Ann| 
being  appointed  (or  New  York,  expected  Massa- 
chusetts also,  yet  Mr.  Dudley  prevailed ;  and  his 
commission  passed  the  seals.  The  king's  death, 
a  few  months  after,  caused  him  the  trouble  of  tak- 
ing out  a  new  commission  from  the  queen,  but  he 
had  the  unusual  fevour  shewn  him  of  remitting 
most,  if  not  all  the  fees. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting  in  Eng- 
land, the  lieutenant-gorernor,  Mr.  Stoughton, 
died  in  May  this  year,  at  his  house  in  Dorches- 
ter. The  administration  for  the  first  time  devcdved 
upon  the  council.  Some  manuscript  minutes  and 
letters  which-I  have  seen,  about  the  time  and  after 
the  setttement  of  the  charter,  take  it  for  granted, 
that  upon  the  death  or  absence  of  the  governor  and 
Keutenant-governor,  the  senior  counsellor  would 
preside,  and  an  instruction  from  the  crown  has  been 
given  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  expression  in  the 
charter,  if  it  will  admit  of  thb  construction,  does 
not  favour  it.  We  must  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  S7  counsellors  did  not  readily  give  up  their 
share  in  the  administration  to  him  that  happened 
to  be  the  eldest*  It  is  a  defect  in  the  oonstttation, 
for  although,  for  certain  purposes,  seven  counsel- 
lors make  a  quorum,  yet  in  all  acts,  as  command- 
ers in  chief,  it  has  been  judged  necessary,  that  15 
(or  a  majority  of  the  whole  number)  shcmid  give 
their  consent.  This  must  be  extremely  inconve- 
nient, especially  in  time  of  war,  when  dispatch  oflen, 
and  secrecy  sometimes,  are  of  great  importance. 

(Anno  170S.)  — Mr.  Stoughton's  fiither  was 
esteemed  by  the  people ;  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  colony  in  the  first  war  against 
the  Peqtiod  Indians,  and  after  that  many  years  aj 
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[magMffttte ;  afld  of  a  ooosidcmble  estate  for  thoee 
ttines.    This  circumstance  caased  his  own  nahiml 
i»dowfnent8,  ^hich  verecuttivntcd  and  improved 
by  the  best  education  the  country  afibrded,  to  be 
more  observed  and  valned.    He  was,  in  early  life, 
a  candidate  for   the  ministry;    but  the  people 
judged  him  proper  to  take  his  father's  place  as  a 
magistrate ;  then  employed  him  as  their  agent  in 
Enehtod ;  and  urged  him  a  second  time  to  enga.^e 
in  tne  same  service.     It  is  no  Uemish  in  his  cha- 
lactar  that  he  had  many  opposers.     Every  man 
who  mokes  it  more  his  aim  to  serve  than  to  please 
the  people^  may  expect  it.     From  the  observa- 
tions he  made  in  his  ^;ency  he  was  convinced  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  oppose  the  demands  of  King 
Charles ;  and  from  the  example  of  the  corpora- 
tions in  England,  he  was  for  surrendering  the 
eharter  rather  than  to  suflfer  a  judgment  or  decree 
^^nst  it.    In  such  case  a  more  favourable  admi* 
mstration  might  be  eiqpected  to  succeed  it,  and  in 
better  times  there  would  be  a  greater  chance  for  re- 
assuming  it.    He  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the 
ooQiicil  under  Sir  EdmuMl  Andros,  in  hopes,  by 
tJhat  means,  to  render  the  aew  form  of  government 
niore  easy.     By  this  step  he  lost  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  y^  did  not  obtain  the  confidence  of 
tbe  governor,  who  would  willingly  have  been  rid 
of  bim^  seldom  consulted  him,  and  by  the  in- 
Suenee  be  had  over  the  majority  of  the  council, 
generally  carried  the  votes  against  his  mind.    Me 
joined  upon  the  revolntidn  with  the  old  m^gts*- 
tmtes,  wno  made  no  scruple  of  receiving  him,  in 
leassuming  the  government ;  bat  upon  the  elec-^ 
tion  afterwards  made  by  the  people  he  did  not  ob- 
tain a  vote.    At  tJie  desire  or  the  council  and  re- 
presentatives he  drew  up  a  narrative  of  the  pro« 
ceedings  of  Sir  Edmund  and  his  accomplices, 
signed  by  him  and  several  others  of  the  council ; 
in  which  they  modestly  take  exception  to  many 
things  in  the  administration,  and  exculpate  them- 
•elwes  from  any  share  in  them.    He  was  nine  years 
lieutenant-governor,  and  six  of  them  commander 
in  chief;  bad  experienced  the  two  extremes  of  po- 
pular and   absolute  government ;  and  not  only 
Iiimself  approved  of  a  mean  between  both,  but  was 
better  qualified  to  recommend  it,  by  a  discreet  ad- 
ministration, to  the  people  of  the  province.    He 
died  a  bachelor.     Instead  of  children,  he  saw,  be- 
fere  his  death,  a  college  reared  at  his  expence, 
which  took  the  name  of  Stonghton  Hall.     He  had 
good  reason  to  tliink  it  would  transmit  a  grateful 
lemembrance  of  his  name  to  succeeding  ages. 

Sir  Henry  Ashnrst  and  Constantine  Pbips  had 
continued  agents  for  the  province,  in  England,  for 
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ten  yeats  together.  Divert  tittistlipll  f&A  t^tn 
made,  hj  Mr.  Mather's  friends,  to  send  him  t^iti 
to  England  in  the  serviee  of  the  province ;  and, 
after  Mr.  Stonghton 's  death,  the  two  houses  eame  t(9 
a  resolution  to  choose  some  person  in  the  province, 
and  send  him  to  England  as  their  agent ;  and  a 
great  interest  was  made  that  Mr.  Mather  might 
be  the  roan  ;  but  it  happened  that  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
had  not  forgot  their  former  difference  when  joint 
agents,  stood  as  well  with  the  assembly  at  this  time 
as  he  had  ever  done,  and  had  influence  enough  to 
prevent  Mr.  Mather  from  succeeding.  The 
choice  fell  upon  Waitstill  Winthrop,  grandson  to 
the  first  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  son 
to  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  who, 
either  out  of  respect  to  his  fiimily^  or  for  some 
other  reaMn  which  does  not  now  appear,  was  con* 
stdered  as  president  of  the  council,  although 
there  were  many  who  by  priority  of  appointment, 
the  rule  general  observed,  should  have  preceded 
him. 

^  The  French  claim  to  the  country  c.  of  the  river 
Kenndbeck  and  to  an  exclusive  fishery  upon  the 
sea-coast  were  the  reasons  publicly  assigned  for  the 
choice  of  an  agent  at  this  time,  and  an  address  to 
the  king  had  passed  the  council  and  assembly,  and 
Mr.  Wtnthrop*s  instructions  were  prepared.  These 
proceedings  of  the  French  were  really  alarming. 
f  he  professed  reasons,  however,  were  not  the  true 
reasons.     Mr.  Dudley's  solicitations  for  the  goven- 
ment  were  known,  and,  although  his  interest  In  the 
province  was  increasing,  yet  a  majority  of  the 
general  court  had  a  very  ill  opinion  of  him.     Mr. 
>Vinthrop  was  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  and  although 
he  was  of  a  genius  rather  inferior  to  either  of  his 
ancestors,    yet  he  was  popular,  and  the  party 
a£:ainst  Mr.  Dudley  wished  to  have  him  governor. 
1  hey  flattered  themselves  that  his  bein^  acceptable    ' 
to  the  country  would,  together  with  hts  famify  and  ^ 
his  estate,  both  which  were  of  the  first  rate,  be 
sufficient  to  recommend  him,  but  they  were  mis-  • 
taken.  Winthrop  was  a  plain  honest  man.  Dudley 
hod  been  many  years  well  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  a  court,  and  would  have  * 
been  more  than  a  match  for  him«    Just  as  he  was 
about  to  embark,  news  came  that  Mr.  Dudley  was 
appointed  governor,  and  Thomas  Povey  lieutenant- 
governor.     The  reason  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  ap-- 
pointment  to  the  agency  immediately  appeared. 
f be  vote  for  his  instructions  was  reconsidered,  and 
his   voyage  lakl  aside.     It  was  thought  proper, . 
however,  that  the  address  to  the  king  should  be 
forwarded.  This  was  sent  to  Mr,  Phips.  A  second 
address  accompanied  it,  occasioned  by  advice  of] 
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Sa  bill  being  brought  into  the  house  of  lonk  for 
lissolving  charter  governments.  It  is  not  probabie 
that  the  Massachusetts  charter  was  the  special 
occasion  of  this  bill.  It  differs  so  little  from  the 
commissions  in  the  royal  governments,  as  thejr  are 
called,  as  not  to  be  worth  notice.  About  this  time, 
or  a  little  before,  the  spirit  against  the  king  had 
caused  the  reassumption  of  many  grants  which  he 
had  made  of  private  estates.  If  there  was  a 
special  prejudice  against  colony  charters,  it  is 
probable  the  charter  to  Pennsylvania  was  the 
most  exceptionable.  Theproprietor  was  obnoxious, 
had  absconded  a  few  years  before  upon  a  suspicion 
of  treasonable  practices,  and  was  still  under  a  cloud. 
The  Massachusetts  instructed  their  agentsas  follows. 
^<  As  to  the  bill  said  to  be  lying  before  the  house 
of  lords,  for  the  dissolving  charter  governments  in 
ifie  plantations,  wceiitreat  you  to  be  very  watchful 
in  that  matter,  and  use  utmost  diligence,  by  all 
convenient  means,  to  prevent  our  b^ing  compre- 
hended in  or  concluded  by  the  same.  Our  cir- 
cumstances are  different  from  those  of  other  * 
plantations  under  charter  government,  our  first 
settlement  being  wholly  at  our  own  cost  and 
charge,  and  by  our  present  settlement  we  are 
already  reduced  to  a  more  immediate  depend- 
ence on  the  crown,  his  Majesty  having  reserv- 
ed to  himself  the  nomination  of  our  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  secretary,  and  a  negative 
on  our  laws."  In  ttieir  address  to  the  king  they 
thus  express  themselves.  ^^  And  forasmuch  as  we 
are  given  to  understand  that,  through  the  sugges- 
tions of  some  persons  not  well  affected  to  charter 
governments,  a  bill  has  been  preferred  in  the  house 
of  lords  for  vacating  charter  and  proprietary 
governments  within  your  Majesty's  plantations, 
we  in  all  submission  crave  leave  humbly  to  pray 
your  Majesty's  grace  and  favour  towards  your  good 
subjects  within  this  your  province,  that  no  such 
suggestions  may  make  an  impression  in  your  royal 
breast  to  deprive  us  of  those  privileges  which  we 
enjoy  under  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  grant, 
and  that  we  may  not  be  included  in  any  such  act 
to  our  prejudice,  without  having  opportunity 
given  us  of  being  heard  and  speaking  for  our- 
sdves."  The  bill  was  dropped  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and,  a  war  with  France  being  every  day 
expected,  the  longest  sword  was  to  determine  the 
pomts  complained  of  in  the  first  address. 

The  sending  these  addresses  to  Phips  was 
grievous  to  Asuurst.  Although  he  had  not  very 
shilling  talents,  yet  being  a  member  of  parliament, 
having  a  great  family  interest,  and  being  an  honest 
man^    and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his 


trust,  he  had  been  very  serviceable  to  the  pfovince. 
He  had,  however,  the  fate  of  most  agents.  As  soon 
as  the  party  against  him  found  they  were  strong 
enough  they  left  him  out  of  the  agency,  and  he 
made  frequent  complaints  that  they  had  slighted 
his  services,  and  neglected  giving  him  an  adequate 
reward.  All  the  agents  who  had  been  employed 
befbre  him,  except  Mr.  Winslow,  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  several,  probably  for  that  reason^  thought 
unfaithful.  The  first  who  were  ernployed  were 
Weld,  Peters,  and  Hibbins,  in  1640.  They  borrow- 
ed money  for  the  service  of  the  colony,  and  proper 
care  not  being  taken  by  the  government  for  the 
payment,  these  agents  for  several  years  after  were 
contending  about  the  proportion  in  which  they 
should  pay  it  themselves.  Winslow,  who  went 
overin  1646,  soon  found  more  profitable  employ- 
ment, but  his  allowance  was  so  scant  firom  the 
colony  that  the  corporation  for  propogating  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians  allowed  him  1901. 
sterling  for  promoting  that  design,  but  wrote  to  the 
government  that  it  ought  to  be  restored.  Brad- 
street  and  Norton  were  sent  in  1660.  Norton  laid 
the  reproaches  he  met  with  so  much  to  heart  as  to 
aflipct  his  health  and  shorten  his  life.  In  1677, 
Stoughton  and  Bulkley  were  employed,  and  soon 
after  their  return  it  was  said  by  those  who  charged 
Bulkley  with  too  great  compliance  with  court 
measures,  that  his  sun  set  in  a  cloud.  *  He  died  <^ 
melancholy.  Stoughton  was  reproached,  and 
although  be  had  a  majority  of  the  court  in  hb 
favour,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  risk  bis  repu- 
tation a  second  time.  Dudley  and  Richards  were 
the  next,  in  1682.  The  former  managed  the  whole 
business  and  bore  the  whole  blame,  hut,  being  of  a 
very  difierent  temper  from  some  of  his  predecessors, 
instead  of  laying  to  heart  the  slight  of  bis  country- 
men, he  was  politic  enough  to  improve  frowns  at 
home  to  procure  favours  from  abroad.  Mather, 
Cooke,  and  Oakes  were  employed  to  solicit  the 
restoration  of  the  first  charter.  In  this  they 
failed.  Mather,  without  the  consent  of  his  brethren, 
accepted  the  present  charter,  and  although,  at  first, 
a  majority  of  the  court  acknowledged  his  merit, 
the  opposite  party  soon  after  prevailed,  and  he 
failed  of  his  expected  reward,  and  complained  all 
his  life  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  after 
having  spent  not  only  his  time,  but  part  of  his  estate, 
in  public  service.  We  would  draw  a  veil  over  our 
transactions  relative  to  agents,  if  our  obligations  to 
truth  would  permit  us.  Errors  and  failings,  as 
well  as  laudable  deeds,  in  past  ages,  may  be  render- 
fed  useful,  by  exciting  post^ity  tp  avoid  the  one, 
and  to  imitate -the  other.  J 
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From  the  arrival  of  Gcrcernor  Dudley  in  1702,  to 
the  arrival  of  G^toernor  >huie  in  1716. 

{Anno  1702.)— Mr.  Dudley  w«is  rcceired  with 
ceremony  and  marks  of  respect,  even  by  those 
who  had  been  his  ^irreatest  opposers  in  the  reign 
of  King  James.  VV  inthrop,  Cooke,  Hutchinson, 
Foster,  Addington,  Russell,  Phillips,  Browne,. 
Sargent,  and  others,  who  had  been  of  the  council 
which  committed  him  to  prison,  where  he  lay  20 
weeks,  were  of  the  council  when  he  arrived. 
Upon  such  politicnl  changes,  a  general  amnesty  is 
oftentimes  advisable  and  necessary. 

The  affront  and  insult  shewn  by  Lewis  XIV. 
not  only  to  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  but  to  the 
English  nation,  in  proclaiming  another  person 
king,  had  rendered  a  war  with  France  inevitable, 
before  the  governor  left  England.  The  news  of  its 
being  proclaimed  arrived  in  a  few  weeks  after  him. 
Nothing  less  could  be  expected  than  a  war  with 
the  Indians  also.  £ver  since  the  peace  in  1698, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  by  his  emissaries,  had 
been  continually  exciting  them  to  hostilities ;  and 
justified  himself  upon  this  principle,  that  the 
Indians  having  cast  thenoselves  upon  the  French, 
long  since,  as  their  protectors,  and  bein^  pro* 
prietors  of  the  e.  conntry,  where  the  English  had 
usurped  a  jurisdiction,  which,  as  ftir  w.  as  Ken- 
nebeck,  rightftilly  belonged  to  the  French,  the 
English  therefore  were  to  be  considered  as  intru- 
ders and  invaders  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
French,  and  upon  the  property  of  the  Indians. 

The  governor,  the  first  summer,  visited  all  the 
r.  frontiers  as  far  as  Pemaquid ;  taking  such 
gentlemen  of  the  general  court  with  him  as  he 
thought  proper ;  met  the  delegates  from  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  confirmed  the  former  treaties 
which  had  been  made.  He  had  recommended,  in 
bis  first  speech  to  the  assembly,  the  rebuilding  the 
fori  at  Pemaquid  ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied him  e.  reported  in  favour  of  it,  and  their 
report  was  accepted  by  the  council ;  but  the  house 
•continued  of  the  same  mind  they  had  formerly 
been,  urging  that  all  the  money  they  could  raise 
would  be  wanted  for  other  services  more  necessary 
.than  that,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  gover- 
nor's proposal.  His  heart  was  set  upon  it;  the 
ministry  continued  their  prejudice  in  favour  of  this 

K articular  spot^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
ad  given  encouragement  he  should  be  able  to 
carry  a  point  which  his  predecessors  could  not, 
and    therefore   was   the    more    mortified  at  the 
failure. 
The  Indians,  upon  the  Massachusetts  frontiov, 


continued  quiet  this  year,  but  the  Nova  Stotia 
Indians  seiaied  three  of  the  fishing  vessels  belong- 
ing to  this  province,  upon  a  report  that  war  was 
declared.  The  council  attempted  to  recover  them, 
and  by  the  interposition  of  Brnillon,  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  two,  if  not  the  third,  were  restored* 

At  the  first  election  Mr.  Dudley  treated  the  house 
more  cavalierly  than  Sir  William  Phips  or  Lord 
Betlamont  had  ever  done.  After  the  list  of  coun- 
sellors elect  had  been  presented,  ^^  a  message  was 
sent  from  his  excellency,  to  desire  Mr.  speaker  and 
the  house  forthwith  to  attend  him  in  the  council 
chamber;  and  Mr«  speaker  and  the  house  being 
come  up,  his  excellency  observed  to  them,  that 
in  their  list  of  elections  presented  to  him,  he 
took  notice  that  there  were  several  gentlemen  left 
out  that  were  of  the  council  last  year,  who  were 
of  good  ability,  for  estate  and  otherwise,  to  serve 
her  Majesty  and  well  disposed  thereto,  and  that 
some  others,  who  were  new  elected',  were  not  so 
well  qualified ;  some  of  them  being  of  little  or 
mean  estate;  and  withal  signified,  that  he  should 
expunge  five  of  the  names  in  their  list,  viz.  Elisha 
Cooke  and  Peter  Sargent,  Esqs.  Mr.  Thomas  Oakes, 
Mr.  John  Saffin,  and  Mr.  John  Bradford,  and 
dismissed  the  house,  who  returned  to  their  cham« 
ber."  Cooke  had  been  of  the  council  nine  or  tea 
years,  had  been  assistant  before  the  revolution^ 
married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Leveret,  and  was 
allied  to  the  best  families  in  the  province,  had  a 
better  estate  than  the  governor  himself,  but  then  he 
had  been  agent  in  England,  and  discovered  greater 
zeal  for  prosecuting  the  complaints  against  An- 
dres, Dudley,  &c.  than  any  of  his  fellow  agents* 
Sargent  had  married  the  relict  of  Sir  William 
Phips.  Oakes  bad  been  one  of  the  agents  Ih 
England  aho,  and  under  the  direction  of  Cooke. 
Saftin  was  a  principal  inhabitant  of  Bristol,  (the 
fiither  of  Thomas  Saffin  in  Stepney  church-yard, 
whose  memory  the  author  of  the  Spectator  has 
immortalized),  and  Bradford  was  grandson  of  the 
first  worthy  governor  of  Plymouth. 

{Anno  1703.) — There  had  been  but  one  instance 
of  the  governor's  refusal  of  a  counsellor  since  the 
charter.  The  right  of  refusal  could  not  be  disput- 
ed. Had  the  power  been  frequently  exercised, 
less  exception  would  have  been  taken  to  this 
instance;  but  the  long  disuse  of  it  caused  the 
reassumption  of  it,  upon  so*  many  persons  at  once, 
to  be  more  disagreeaUe.  Oakes  was  of  the  house, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  negative  as  a  counsellor, 
remained  there ;  andy  if  he  could  have  been  of  any 
consequence,  this  would  have  added  to  his  weight. 
-    Lord  Cornbury,  governor  of  New  York,  somel 
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[time  ilk  tiM^  month  of  May^  advised  Mr.  Dudley  of 
ao  army  of  French  and  Indiaas,  intendiog  to  make 
a  descent  upon  Deerfield^  in  the  Maasaohoseits 

{fovince.  The  intelligence  was  brought  to  Albany 
y  some  of  the  praying  or  christiaai^  Mohawks^ 
who  had  been  to  visit  their  friends  at  Cagnawaga 
in  Canada,  who  formerly  had  belonged  to  the 
wno  village,  about  40  miles  from  Albany.  Thia 
design  was  not  immediately  carried  into  execution. 

Whilst  every  one  was  feating  hostilities  from  the 
Indians,  several  Englishmen,  pretending  friendship 
to  Gafitine,  son  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Castine  by  an 
Indian  woman,  who  now  lived  al  Penohacot, 
plundeved  hb  bouse,  &c.  and  made  great  spoil.  ^ 
Upon  his  complaint  to  tlie  govenuuent,  be  was 
assured  (he  action  should  not  go  without  due  punish* 
meut^and  that  restitution  shmild  be  made.  About 
ibe  same  time,  the  Indians  did  mischief  to  some 
of  the  people  of  Ke^nebeck :  which  action  was 
first,  we  cannot  ascertain.  Perhaps  neither  of  them 
was  from  resentment  or  revenge  for  theotlier. 

Betiore  the  end  of  the  year,  the  blow  thteaieoed 
in  the  beginning  of  it  waa*  struclc^itpon  Deecfield. 
Xhis  was  the  m^  remote  settlement  upon  Ceonec* 
iicttt  ffiver,  except  a  few  families  at  Si^uakheag  or 
NorthfieU  adjoining  ta it.    Deetfield,  being^easiest 
«tf  accesa  of  nay  pbcc  upon  the  river,  had  often 
sndened  by  small  parties.    In  1697,  an  attempt 
was  made  upon  it,  but  foiled  #f  success  through 
ihe  vi^ibAce  and  bravery  of  the  inhabitaats  with 
Ml!.  WiUiamt  their  minister  at  tlieir  bead.    Cobnel 
Scbwler  of  Albany  had  obtained  luftHrmaiion  of 
the.  designs  of  the  enemy  upon  it  Aia  year,  and 
gave  notice  seaaonaUe  enough  to  pnt  the  people 
upon  tiieit  guard.    It  was  afterwaids  thought  re»- 
snarlsable,  that  the  minister  bad  il  stcongly  im- 
pvQsed  upon  his  mind,  that  the  town  would  be  de- 
alloyed.    It  would  oo&  have  been  very  strange  if 
this  impression  bad  nevei  been  off  hia  mind.    He 
warned  bis  people  of  it  in  his  sermons,  but  too 
many  made  light  of  the  intelligence,  and  of  the  inv- 
pressions  which  natumlly  foUowed.    The  govern- 
naeot^  upon  his  application,  ordered  SO  soldiers  as 
a«gttardb    The  party,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at 
*  Cnnada^  consisted  of  about  900  French  and  In- 
diaos,  under  Hertel  de  BonviUe^  who  bad  four 
Itfothersiwitb  him;  their  father  had  been  a  noted 
partifiatt,  but  was  now  unaUe  to  take  so  long  a 
march.     Tbey  came-  upon  the  town  the  night 
after  the  88th  of  Febvuacy.     In  the  fbm  part  of 
the  night,  and  until  about  two.  hours  before  day, 
dm  watch  knpt  the  streets ;  and  then,  unfortunately 
wmtall  to  AsMk    The  enemy,  who,had  beentbo- 
vuttflg  about,  titem^  and  knpl  oontinnally  secon« 


noitring,  perceived  all  to  be  quiet,  and  first  sur- 
prised  the  fort  or  principal  garrison  house.  The 
snow  was  so  high  in  drifts,  that  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  jumping  over  the  walls.  Another  paKy 
broke  iuto  the  house  of  Mr.  Williams  tiie  minister, 
who,  rising  from  his  bed,  discovered  near  SO  en* 
tering.  He  expected  immediate  death,  but  hsuf 
the  firmness  of  mind  to  take  down  a  pistol,  which 
he  always  kept  loaded  upon  his  tester,  and  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  up 
to  him.  The  pistol,  fortunately  for  Mr.  W  iUaams, 
snapped  only  and  missed  fire.  Had  he  kilk'd  the 
Indian,  his  own  life  no  doubt  would  have  been 
taken  in  revenge.  Being,  in  efiect,  disarmed, 
be  was  seized  and  pinioned,  and  kept  standing 
in  his  shirt  only,  4n  that  cokl  season,  the  space  of 
an  hoiur.  In  the  mean  lime  his  house  was  plan* 
derecl,  and  two  of  hia  childhren  and  a  Negro  w^ 
fnan  murdered.  His  wife  and  five  other  diildseo 
were  suffered  to  put  on  their  clothes,  and  then  he 
himself  was  aUoMi^  to  dress.and  prepaiefor  along 
march. 

Other  parties  fell  upon  other  bouses  m  tim  town, 
and  slew  about  forty  persons,  and  made  abovt  100 
more  prisonens.  Ahont  an  honr  after  8nn«rise,  the 
enemy  had  finished  their  work  and  took  ftheir  de» 
parture,  leaviiur  aH  the  honaes,.  outhouses,  &c.  in 
flames.  Mm  Williams  had  scarcely  rennvered 
from  her  lying-in,  and  was  in  a  weak  state.  The 
enemy  made  M  tlM&  haste  they  could,.lMl  a  supesier 
force  should  overtake  them.  The  second  dny,  she 
let  her  husband  know  she  was  unable  to  trarel  any 
fiuther  as  fiwt  as  they  did.  He  knew  the  conse* 
quence,  and  would  gladly  have  remained  with  her 
and  assisted  her ;  Iwt  they  had  difl!erent  raastets 
and  leave  could  not  be  obtained,,  and  he  wnsicar- 
ried  from  her,  and  soon  after  heaad  that  her  master 
had  sunk  his  hatchet  into  her  brains.  One  cannnt 
easily  conceive  of  ffieater  distress,  than  what  an 
affectionate  husband  must  then  have  felt.  About 
90  moie  of  the  inrisoners,  in  theis  tmvri  townida 
Canada,  gave  out  and  were  killed  also.  They 
were  S5  mys  between  Deerfield  and  Chambli,  de^ 
pending  upon  hunting  for  their  support  as  they 
travdkd.  Vandreuil,  the  Frencli  governor  of 
Canada,  treated  these  prisoners  with  humanity ; 
and  although  the  Indians  have  been  encomagcd, 
by  preotiums  upon  prisoners  and  scalps,  to  lay 
waste  the  English  trontiers,  yet  the  captives, 
wha  have  been  carried  to  Canada,  have  onen  re* 
oeived  very  kind  usage  from  the  French  in- 
habitants. 

The  unfortunate  provinces  of  Massachusetts  bay 
New  Hampshifft,  wnm  the  only  people  upon j 
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Sitae  ^ofitineiit  agaimt  irhom  the  Fnmdbt  and  In'* 
liaos,  dtrring  a  ten  years  tvnr,  exefted  tbeir 
gtrengtb.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Mand  were 
covered  by  the  MamachniiettB*  New  York  took 
care  of  themselves,  and  of  theco^onies^.  of  theni, 
bj  a  neatratity  which  the  lroqoor»  or  Six  Nations 
(influenced  by  those  who  had  the  direction  of  In* 
dian  affairs)  en^ged  to  observe  between  tiie  En^* 
lish  and  French.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  neutnrifty 
iietween  the  French  and  the  finpcKsh  govemwents 
to  the  s.  of  New  Engtend.  Nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  (Canadians.  The  New 
England  governments  felt  the  terrible  conse(i«ence9. 
Charlevoix  gives  this  account  of  it.  "  Tcganw*- 
aorens  arrived  a  little  while  after  at  Montreal,  and 
in  the  conference  which  be  bad  with  the  com* 
mander  in  chief,  he  appeared  at  first  to  be  out  of 
humour,  which  boded  iH  (o  the  business  he  canoe 
upon.  The  Europeans,  says  he,  are  an  o«t  of  the 
way  people;  after  they  have  made  peace,  one 
with  another,  they  go  to  war  again  mr  mere  no- 
thing  at  all.  Thiis  is  not  our  practice ;  after  we 
have  once  signed  to  a  treaty,  there  must  be  some 
very  strong-  reasona  fo  induce  us  to  break  it.  He 
If  ent  on  and  declared,  that  his  nation  rilouU  not 
encage  in  a  war  which  they  did  not  approve  of, 
netflier  on  one  side  nor  the  other.  Mona.  de 
Taudreuil  let  Teganissorens  know,  that  be  desired 
nothing  farther ;  and  that  the  Iro({uois  might  have 
no  pretence  to  break  so  advantageous  a  neutreKty, 
be  determined  to  send  out  no-  parties  towards  New 
York.'*  A^^*^  upon  another  occasion,  <^  At  all 
events,  the  Six  Nations,  and  especially  the  Tsonoir- 
heans  were  resolved  strictly  to  observe  the  neutra* 
Kty  which  they  had  sworn,  and  of  which  they  had 
begun  to  feel  the  benefit ;  but  you  may  see  that 
they  were  much  set  opon  ineludinff  the  English, 
that  they  might  be  considered  as  mediators  between 
them  and  us.  Mr.  Yaudreuil,  who  had  very  early 
seen  through  their  de^gn,  had  acquainted  the 
court  with  it,  and  received  for  answer,  that  if  he 
was  able  to  carry  on  the  war  to  advantage  withoort 
utting  the  crown  to  any  extraordinary  expence, 
e  should  reject  the  proposals  of  the  Iroquois; 
otherwise,  he  might  settle  a  neutrality  for  America 
upon  the  best  terms  he  could,  but  that  it  was  not 
for  his  Majesty^s  honour  that  hia  governor  and 
lieuienant-general  should  be  the  first  mover  of  it. 
The  minister  adtled,  that  he  thouglit  it  would  be 
most  proper  for  the  missionaries  to  let  the  Indians 
know,  that  the  French  did  not'  destfe-  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the*  country ;  that  altl)ong4i  they 
were  very  well'  aWe  to  carry  on  at  vigomus  war, 
yet  they  preferred*  the  quiet  of  Canada  to  all  the 
ndvanfoges  thej  origflt-  reap-  from-  the  superiority 
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of  thehrarms;  and  if  the  Six  Nations,  convinced 
that  this'  w«a  otfr  disposition,  shoakl  cause  the 
English  to  ask  a  neutrality  for  thetr  colonies,  M. 
Yaudreuil  might  consider  of  i#;  but  that  he  slioiilcl 
not  oome  to  a  conclusion  without  orders  from  the 
king." 

1  am  sensible  Charlevoix  says,  that  ^<  the  Bos^ 
toneers  woald  have  obtained  the  same  thing  finmi 
the  Abenaguis  or  e.  Indiain.'*  It  is  certain 
that  the  Massachusetts  government  would  bav« 
been  content  (provided  the  e.  Indians  had  conh 
tinned  a  peace  with  the  Elfish)  that  they  shoald 
not  be  obliged  to  go  to  war  against  the  French ; 
but  the  Massachusetts,  in  all  their  treaties  with  the 
r.  Indians,  made  peace  for  the  other  government^ 
as  well  as  for  thenisel\*e8 ;  and  hostilities  against 
Connecticut  or  New  York  wooid  Iwve  been 
deenoed  a  breach  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  those 
against  the  Bfassaehvaetts ;  wherein  the  New 
Yorkers,  or  rather  the  Albanians,  sofiered*  the 
Canada  inditans  to  go  tbnragh  their  pravinee  ami' 
fell  upon  any  of  our  ftroBtiers,  wiraout  looking 
utjpon  it  to  be  a  breach  of  the  neutraiityy  and  car« 
ried  on  great  trade  both  with  Franch  and  Indiana 
at  the  same  time ;  and  sometimea  the  plunder  imdie 
in  the  county  of  Hampshire  beeaMcs  merchiBaidise 
in  Albany.  Some  of  the  best  people  detested  toeh 
proceedings,  particularly  Colonel  John  Schuyler 
of  Albany ;  who,  by  means  of  the  Indiana  of  the 
Svm  Nations  in  the  KngUafa  iateveat^inforraed  him« 
self  of  the  intended  e^qieditions  of  the  French  and 
French  Indians,  and  gave  ireqoent  notice  to  the 
people  upon  our  frontiers  to  be  upon  their  guard; 
but  most  of  the  inroads  made  upon  us  he  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  discover. 

That  the  French  might  improve  this  plan  (o 
gveater  advantage,  they  drew  ofl'  about  this  time 
a  great  number  of  the  Abenaquis  families  from 
Penobscot,  Norridgewock,  Saco,  Pigwacket,  &c. 
and  settled  them  at  Becancour  and  St.  Francois,  in 
Canada,  where  they  were  known  to  tlie  English 
by  the  name  of  St.  Frati^ois  kidians.  Here  they 
were  under  the  constant  direction  of  the  governor 
of  Canada,  and  were  sent  out,  from  time  to  timej 
with  parties  of  the  Six  Nations  in  the  French  in- 
terest, and  French  Canadians,  to  massacre  the 
men,  women,  mid  children.  u)Kin  the  e.  and  w. 
frontiers.  Charlevoix  says,  **  they  were  intended 
as  a  barrier  againeft  the*  inroads  of  the  Six  Nations, 
in  case  of  a  future  war  between  them  and  the 
French,  »• 

The  Massachusetta,  thus  harrassed'  and  per- 
plexed)  thought  it  necessary  to  remain  no  longer 
ou'  ikff  defensive  only ;  and  in  the  tall,  sent  out 
S  or  400  men*  to*  a  noted  settlemcAt  of  the  In»l 
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fclians  at  Pigwacket,  and  another  party  to 
the  ponds,  Ossapy,  &c.  upon  the  back  of  the  e. 
frontier ;  but  neither  party  met  with  the  enemy. 
Soon  after,  Colonel  March,  j^oing  out  with  another 
party,  killed  and  took  about  a  dozen  of  the  enemy. 
This  measure  not  answering  expectation;  to  en« 
courage  small  parties  of  the  English  to  go  out  and 
hunt  the  Indians,  the  general  court  promised  a 
bounty  or  reward,  no  less  than  40/.  for  every  In* 
dian  scalp.  Captain  Tyng  went  out  in  the  winter 
and  brought  in  five. 

(Anno  1704.) — In  the  spring,  another  project 
was  tried.  About  100  Indians  were  obtained 
from  Connecticut  and  posted  at  Berwick,  in  the 
county  of  York ;  but  tliese  Indians  were  not  only 
strangers  to  the  woods,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
frontiers  of  Canada,  but  by  long  living  in  a  de- 
pressed state  among  the  English,  were  dispirited, 
enervated,  and  unfit  tor  this  service,  and  nothing 
remarkable  was  eflected.  Had  not  the  Six  Nations 
been  restrained,  parties  of  them,  harrassing  the 
French  settlements,  would  have  induced  the 
French,  for  their  own  preservation,  to  have  suf. 
fered  the  frontiers  of  Now  England,  as  well  as 
New  York,  to  have  rcmained^tinmolested. 
'  All  these  attempts  failing,  a  still  more  expensive 
undertaking  was  agreed  on.  It  was  supposed 
that  an  army,  to  sweep  the  coast  and  country  from 
Piscataqua  river  to  Nova  Scotia,  would  strike  ter« 
ror  into  the  Indians  and  bring  them  to  reason. 
Colonel  Church,  noted  for  his  exploits  in  former 
wars,  especially  in  Philip's  war,  was  pitched  upon 
to  command  in  this  expedition,  and  had  orders  to 
enlist  as  many  as  he  could,  both  of  English  and 
Indians,  who  had  been  in  service  before.  This  is 
called  by  Charlevoix  an  ex|>edition  against  Port 
Royal ;  but  Church  was  instruced  not  to  make  any 
attempt  against  the  fort  there,  and  to  ravage  the 
country  only.  Mr.  Dudley  had  intimations  of  the 
queen's  intention  to  send  ships  the  next  year  for 
the  reduction  of  that  fortress. 

Church  had  550  soldiers  under  him,  in  14  small 
transports,  and  was  provided  with  36  whaleboats, 
and  convoyed  by  the  Jersey  man  of  war  of  48,  the 
Gosport  of  3S,  and  the  province  snow  of  14  guns. 
He  stopped  first  at  Montiniciis,  and  sent  two  of  his 
boats  to  Green  island,  where  he  took  four  or  five 
French  and  Indians,  who  served  him  for  pilots  up 
Penobscot  river,  and  to  the  Indian  settlements 
there.  In  this  river  he  killed  and  took  captive 
divers  of  the  enemy ;  among  the  captires  were 
Castine's  daughter  and  her  children,  her  husband 
and  lather  being  gone  to  France,  wheve  Castine 
had  an  estate,  upon  whiqh  be  lived  afler  he  left 
America.    The  transports  lay  at  Mount  Ueaiert. 


Church  hAving  taken  fro>tn  them  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions,  went  in  the  boats  up  the  w.  Passima- 
quady.  In  the  harbour  he  found  only  a  French 
woman  and  her  children  upon  an  island,  and  ano- 
ther family  upon  the  main,  near  to  it.  He  then 
went  up  the  river,  where  he  took  prisoners,  Gour« 
don,  a  French  officer,  and  his  family,  who  lived  ia 
a  small  cottage.  Church  seeing  some  of  his  men 
hovering  over  another  hut,  he  called  to  them  to 
know  what  they  were  doing ;  and  upon  their  re- 
ply, that  there  were  people  in  the  house  who 
would  not  come  out,  he  hastily  bid  his  men  knock 
them  in  the  head  ;  which  order  they  immediately 
observed.  -  He  was  much  blamed  for  this,  after  his 
return,  and  excused  himself  but  indifferently.  He 
feared  the  enemy  might  (all  upon  his  men,  who  he 
saw  were  ofi* their  guard,  which  put  him  in  a  pas- 
sion. He  went  as  high  up  the  river  as  the  Falls, 
taking  or  destro3'ing  all  in  his  way  ;  missed  Char- 
tiers,  another  French  oflicer  who  lived  or  w^ 
posted  there.  The  transports  took  in  the  forces  at 
the  harlxiur  or  mouth  of  the  river  and  carried  them 
to  Men  is  ;  the  men  of  war  standing  for  Port  Royal. 
At  Menis  he  met  with  some  op|x>sition,  the  enemy 
firing  from  the  banks  as  he  rowed  up  the  river  to 
the  town  ;  but  he  lost  none  of  his  men.  They 
found  plenty,  not  only  of  fresh  provisions  but^^ood 
liquor  in  the  town,  which  occasioned  such  dis- 
orders among  the  men,  especially  the  Indians,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  stave  all  the  casks  which  had 
any  wine  or  »)irit8  in  them,  and  it  was  done  ac- 
cordingly. Here  the  lieutenant  of  Church's  own 
company,  Barker,  (Charlevoix  calls  him  the 
.lieutenant«general),  and  one  man  more,  were  shot 
down,  which  were  all  that  were  lost  in  the  expedi- 
tion. After  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  all  their 
goods,  they  set  the  town  on  fire,  and  then  embarked 
on  board  the  transports.  The  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage upon  another  branch  of  the  river  supposed 
the  English  io  be  gone,  and  that  they  should 
escape  ;  but  Church  wenCback  with  his  lx)ats,  and 
going  up  this  branch,  came  unexpectedly  upon 
the  village,  and  took  what  prisoners  lie  had  a  mind 
iOf  and  among  the  rest  two  sentlcmen,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  governor  of  Port  Royal  to  bring 
two  companies  of  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the 
place  against  the  men  of  war  which  appeared  in 
the  gut.  Church  gave  the  gentlemen  leave  to  re*^ 
turn,  for  the  sake  of  sending  a  message  by  them  to 
the  governor,  to  desire  him  io  acquaint  the  gover- 
nor of  Canada,  that  if  he  did  not  prevent  his 
French  and  Indians  firom  committing. such  bar- 
barities upon  poor  helpless  women  and  childreo, 
as  the  people  of.  Deerfield  had  suffered  the  last 
year,  he  would  return  with  IqOO  Indians^  and^ 
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[let  them  loose  upon  the  frontiers  oF  Canada  to 
commit  tbe  like  barbarities  there.  This  the 
French  governor  must  know  to  be  a  gasconade. 
*  The  forces  after  this  went  up  what  is  called  the 
e.  river  and  destroyed  the  settlements  there,  and 
then  returned  to  the  transports,  and  joined  the  men 
of  war  at  Port  Royal ;  where  it  was  agreed,  both 
by  sea  and  land  officers,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made.  The  men  of  war  returned  to  Mount  Desert 
harbour,  and  Church,  with  his  transports,  went  up 
to  Chignecto.  The  inhabitants  all  fled,  taking 
with  them  as  much  of  their  substance  as  they  could 
carry  away ;  the  rest  they  left  to  (he  mercy  of  the 
English,  who  laid  all  waste.  From  Chignecto 
they  went  to  Mount  Desert;  the  men  of  war  being 
gone  to  Boston,  the  transports  followed  $  and 
stopping  at  Casco  bay,  Church  found  orders  lodged 
there  from  the  governor,  to  go  up  Keoncbeck  river 
as  far  as  Norridgewock  fort ;  but  having  intelli- 
gence that  it  was  deserted,  and  his  men  having 
undergone  much  fatigue,  he  thought  it  best  tl>  re- 
turn home. 

This  expedition  Mr  Dudley  supposes,  in  his 
speech  to  the  assembly,  struck  great  terror  into 
the  Indians,  and  drove  them  from  our  frontiers ; 
but  it  appears  from  Church's  journal,  that  the  poor 
Acadians,  who  had  been  so  often  ravaged  before, 
were  the  principal  suflferers  now,  and  that  the  In« 
dians  were  little  or  nothing  annoyed. 

An  exploit  of  Caleb  Lyman  of  Northampton 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  Hearing  of  a  small 
party  of  Indians  at  Cohass,  far  up  Ccmnecticul 
river,  he  went  out  with  only  five  friend  Indiiuis, 
and  after  nine  or  ten  days  travel,  came  upon  the 
enemy  Indians  in  the  night,  killed  seven  out  of 
nine,  and  the  other  two  escaped,  but  wounded. 

This  may  be  placed  among  the  favouralde 
years ;  but  tbe  frontiers  were  not  without  annoy- 
ance.  In  April,  an  Indian  scout  killed  Edward 
Taylor  at  Lamprey  river,  and  carried  his  wife  and 
child  to  Canada ;  Major  Hilton  with  SO  men  pur* 
suing  without  overtaking  them.  They  lay  in 
wait  to  take  Major  Waldron  at  Cochecho,  but 
missed  him,  carrying  off  one  of  his  servants 
in  his  stead.  July  31,  about  400  French  and 
Indians  fell  upon    Lancaster,  and  assaulted  six 

garrison  ITouses  at  the  same  time,  which  made  a 
rave  defence.  They  burned  many  other  dwell- 
ing houses  and  the  mcM^ting  house.  An  alarm  was 
soon  spread,  and  300  men  were  in  the  town  before 
night,  who  engaged  the  enemy  with  some  loss  on 
both  sides.  The  beginning  of  August,  a  party  of 
the  enemy  lyiitg  i^^  wait,  tired  upon  a  small  scout 
going  from  Northampton  to  Westfield,  killed  one 
roan  and   took  two  prisoners ;    but  some  more 


forces  being  behind,  they  came  up,  retook  the  two 
men  and  killed  two  of  the  Indians.  Soon  after, 
they  killed  Lieutenant  Wyler  and  several  others 
at  Groton,  and  at  a  plantation  called  Nasheway. 

Almsbury,  Haverhill,  and  Vork,  in  the  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  Exeter,  Dover,  and  Oyster  River,  in 
New  Hampshire,  suffered  more  or  less,  this  sum* 
mer,  by  tbe  enemy. 

Tbe  licentious  practice,  indulged  among  tbe  sea* 
men,  of  making  depredations  upon  foreign  nations 
in  the  £ast  and  West  indies,  was  not  wholly  sup- 
pressed.    John  Quelch  (who  had  been  master  of 
the  brigantine  Charles,  and  had  committed  many 
piratical  acts  upon  the  coast  of  India)  came  with 
several  of  his  crew  and  landed,  some  in  one  part  of 
New  England,  some  in  another.    Quelch  and  six 
more  were  condemned  at  Boston  and  executed. 
Some  were  admitted  to  be  witnesses  lor  the  king, 
some  reprieved,  and  some  pardoned.     The  gover- 
nor, upon    this  occasion,  found    old   prejudices 
against  him  reviving.     Reports  were  spread,  of 
large  sums  of  money  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
governor  and  of  bis  son,  the  queen^s  advocate^ 
which  however  groundless  easily  obtained  credit. 
Mr.  Dudley's   principles   in  government    were 
too  high  for  the  Massachusetts  people.     He  found 
it  very  diflScult  to  maintain  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  recover  and  preserve  the  esteem  of 
the  country.    The  government  had  been  so  popu- 
lar under  the  old  charter,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  reserved  to  the  crown  by  the  new  charter 
was  submitted  to  with  reluctance.     Sir  William 
Phips  was  under  the  influence  of  some  of  his  conn- 
cil  and  some  of  the  ministers  of  note,  and  sufiered 
remains  of  customs  under  the  old  form,   Imrdly 
consistent  with  the  new.    Mr.  Stoughton  expecN 
ing  every  day  to  be  superseded,  avoided  all  occa- 
sions of  controversy.     jLord  Bellamont,  indeed,  in' 
some  instances)  assumed  more  than  be  had  right  to 
His  auality  and  the  high  esteem    at  first    con. 
ceived  of  him,  prevented  any  controversii-s  during 
bis  very  short  administration.      Mr.  Dudley  s5 
out  with  resolution    to  maintain  *  his   authority. 
The  people  were  more  jealous  of  him  than  they 
vrould  have  been  of  any  other  person.     His  neo-a- 
tiving  five  of  the  council,  the  first  election,  was 
an  unpopular  stroke.     The  next  yciir  (1704)  the 
two  houses  chose  agaia two  of  the  negatived  per- 
sons, Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Sargent,  and  the  go- 
vernor again  refused  to  approve  of  them.     They 
were  such  favourites  of  the  house,  that  the  speaker 
the  house  being  present,  addressed  his  excellency' 
and  prayed  him  to  nxonsjder  his  negutive,  and  to 
^iprove  of  the  choice.   This  was  out  of  character  ] 
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[nad  the  bouse  dishonoured  ihemfielYes  and  bad  the 
i^ortification  of  being  denied.  This  year  neither 
of  the  persons  were  chosen  of  the  council^but  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Oakes,  being  chosen  s^ieaker  of  tlie 
house,  upon  the  governor's  being  acquainted  there- 
with, he  signified  to  the  liouse  that  he  disapproved 
of  their  choice,  and  directed  them  to  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  anotlier,  whicli  they  rcAised  to  do. 
It  had  been  ahvays  the  practice  for  the  governor 
to  give  directions  to  the  two  houses  to  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  counsellors ;  but  the  dispute  about 
the  speaker  prevented  it  at  this  tiine,  the  council 
inserted  themselves,  and  the  question  being  put, 
whether  it  was  in  the  governor's  jpoiver^  Jbf-wtue 
of  the  charter,  to  refuse  the'efectiou  of  a  speaker 
and  direct  tbe  choice  of  another,  tliey  determined 
it  was  not,  and  immediately  joined  the  house  in 
electing  counsellors.  The  next  day  the  governor 
declar^i  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  her  Ma- 
jesty's prerogative  to  allow  or  disallow  the  choice 
of  a  speaker,  but  he  would  not  delay  the  assembly 
by  disputes,  when  the  affairs  of  the  war  were  so 
pressing,  saving  to  her  Majesty  her  just  rights  at 
^U  times. 

•  The  governor  had  it  in  special  command  to  re* 
ooinmend  three  things  to  the  assembly;  the  re- 
^iklii^  tbe  fort  at  Pemaquid ;  tbe  contributing 
(o  a  f(Nrt  at  Piscataqua ;  and  the  establishing  ho* 
nourable  salaries  for  the  governor,  lieutenant-go* 
vernor,  and  judges  of  tte  courts.  He  had  been 
jiTEfising  tJiese  things  from  his  first  arrival,  but 
i^ould  wtaia  neither  of  thein ;  and  as  to  s alaries, 
tjbey  not  only  revised  fixing  a  salary,  but  allowed 
him  only  500/.  per  annum,  vis.  dOO  of  it  in  the 
spring  and  2tX)  in  the  fall.  To  the  lieutenant^'go- 
vernor  they  gave  SOO^  annually,  as  Ueutenant-go- 
Ternor  and  captain  of  the  castle ;  and  although  it 
vaa  more  than  any  lieutenant-governor  has  received 
aj^nce,  yet  he  found  it  insufficient  to  support  him^ 
ancf  this  year,  by  the  way  of  Lisbon,  went  back  to 
England  and  never  returned  to  the  province.  A 
message  from  the  house  this  year  to  the  governor, 
though  not  very  elegant^  shews  tiie  sense  they  had 
of  these  matters : 

<^  May  it  please  your  excellency, 

<<  In  answer  to  those  parts  of  your  excellency's 
speech,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessidn,  refisrringlo 
her  Majesty's  directions  for  the  building  a  fori  i^ 
Pemaquid,  contributing  to  the  charge  of  a  fort  at 
Piscataqua,  and  seUliog  of  salaries,  we  crave  leave 
to  ofifer, 

<<  Imprimis  J  as  to  the  building  a  fort  at  Pema* 
quid,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  her  Majesty 
liath  reqeived  misrepresentations  concerning  the 
necesaity  and  usefulness  of  a  fort  there;  wheiefose^ 


this  house,  in  their  humble  address  to  her  Majesty, 
dated  the  37th  of  March  1703,  and  since  twice 
repeated,  did  among  other  things  lay  before  hex 
Majesty  our  reasons  why  we  could  iioi  comply  with 
her  expectations  in  that  sifikir,  as, 

^^  First,  the  little  benefit  said  fort  vras  to  ns,  not 
being,  as  we  could  discern,  any  bridle  to  the  enemy 
or  barrier  to  our  frontiers,  being  out  of  the  usual 
road  of  tbe  Indians,  and  100  miles  distant  from  any 
English  plantation ;  and  seemed  only  to  make  an 
anchorage  for  a  few  fishing  boats  that  accidentally 
put  in  there ;  but  the  expence  thereon  was  very 
great,  not  less  thaa  20,000/. 

^^  Secondly,  tbe  charge  of  the  said  fort  will  be 
such  that  we  cannot  see  how  the  province  can  pos- 
sibly sustain  it,  having  already  laid  out  several 
large  sums  of  money  in  raising  new  fortifications  at 
Castle  island,  &c.  which  was  set  forth  in  the  ad- 
dress and  memorial  accompanying  the  same ;  but 
we  understand  we  have  been  so  unhappy,  as  that 
the  sakl  address  and  memorial  did  not  reach  her 
Majesty's  hands,  because  proceeding  from  this 
house  alone,  although  the  aadressiqg  her  Majesty 
is  a  privilege  ever  allowed  to  the  meanest  of  her 
subjects.  We  did  therefore,  at  oar  session  in  Fe* 
bruary  last,  join  tlie  council  in  making  our  humble 
address  to  her  Majesty  upon  the  afi^ir  aforesaid, 
which  we  hope  hath  some  time  since  arrived  to 
her  Majesty's  favouraUe  acceptance* 

^<  The  second  article  is  the  cx)ntributing  to  the 
charge  of  Piseataqua  fort.  The  fort  in  that  pn^^ 
vince  has  beoA  built  several  years  past,  when  it 
^as  not  desired  or  thought  necessary  that  this  pro* 
vioce  should  assist  them  thereiA«  The  kte  reforms 
and  reparationa  made  of  the  same,  bs  we  have  been 
informed,  stands  that  whole  province  about  the 
sum  of  500L  which  doth  not  amount  to  the  qaota 
of  several  particular  towns  withm  this  province, 
towards  the  charge  of  the  war  one  year;  and  all 
the  navigation  and  trade  of  Uiis  province,  conaing 
down  Piscataqua  river,  have  been  charml  with  a 
considerable  duty  towards  the  support  of  that  fort ; 
and  this  province  hath  always  affiirded  such  guards 
as  were  needful  for  their  haling  of  masts,  timber, 
&c«  for  her  Majesty's  service,  whibt  the  principal 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  trade  hath  accrued  io 
that  province.  And  they  have  never  contributed 
any  thing  to  the  charge  of  oar  forces,  forts,  and 
garrisons,  or  guard  by  sea,  that  are  as  g?eat  a 
safety  and  defence  to  them  as  to  ourselves ;  but  the 

Eubliq  ciiarge  of  that  government  has  been  much 
iss  proportionaUy  than  the  charge  of  this;  which 
being  considered,  we  hope  no  assistance  will  be 
expected  from  us  towards  the  charge  of  tbe  said^ 
fort.] 
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[^<  Thirdly,  as  to  the  settling  fixed  salaries,  the 
elrcuiDstances  of  this  province,  as  to  our  ability  to 
support  the  eoTernment,  are  at  times  so  different, 
that  we  fear  &e  settling  of  fixed  salaries  will  be  of 
no  service  to  her  Mqesty's  interest,  but  may  prove 
preiudicial  to  her  Majesty's  good  subjects  nere: 
and  as  it  is  the  native  privilege  and  right  of  Eng- 
lish subjects,  by  consent  of  parliament,  from  time 
to  time,  to  raise  and  dispose  of  such  sums  of 
money,  as  the  present  exigency  of  affairs  calls  for; 
irhich  privilege  we  her  Majesty's  loyal  and  doti- 
ftal  subjects  have  hitherto  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of,  so  we  hope  and  pray  always  to  enjoy  the  same 
under  our  most  gracious  sovereign  and  her  sue- 


The  governor  then  proposed  the  several  matters 
to  the  council. 

Ist,  Whether  they  advised  to  the  building  a  fort 
«t  Pemaottid. 

8d,  W  hether  they  advised  to  a  contribution  to- 
wards the  charge  of  Piscataqua  fort. 

Sd,  Whether  they  advised  to  the  settling  a  fixed 
aalar^  for  the  governor  and  lieatenant*govemor  for 
the  tmie  being. 

And  they  gave  a  negative  answer  to  each 
question. 

.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  be  able  to 
carry  neither  of  these  pobts,  which  the  ministry 
were  very  much  set  upon,  and  which  it  is  not  im- 

frobable  they  were  encouraged  might  be  obtained, 
[ad  they  been  matters  less  unpopular,  yet  the  go* 
Temor's  weight,  at  this  time,  would  have  been 
scarce  sufficient  to  have  carried  them  through. 
The  prejudices  against  him  were  great.  Ihe 
people  in  general  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy, 
even  to  the  privil^es  of  the  new  pbarter.  Sir 
Henry  Ashurst  procured  an  original  letter,  wrote 
^y  the  governor's  son,  Pbul,  who  was  then  at- 
torney-general, to  Mr.  Floyd,  and  sent  it  to  New 
England,  in  which  were  these  expressions,  <<  the 
government  and  college  are  disposed  of  here  in 
chimney  comers  and  private  meetings,  as  confi« 
dently  as  can  be ;  this  country  will  never  be  worth 
living  in  for  lawyers  and  gentlemen,  till  the  charter 
is  taken  away.  My  father  and  I  sometimes  talk 
of  the  queen^s  establishing  a  court  of  chancery  in 
this  country.  I  have  wrote  about  it  to  Mr.  Blath- 
wait."  Copies  were  dispersed  about  the  province, 
and  the  letter  was  soon  after  printed.  Mr.  Dudley 
had  no  rest  the  first  seven  years ;  besides  the  op- 
position he  met  with  in  his  administration,  en- 
deavours were  using,  «eon  after  his  arrival,  to  sup- 
plant him,  and  his  enemies  prevailed  upon  Sir 
Charles  Hobby  (who  had  been  knighted  as  some 
'  *  for  fortitude  and  resolution  at  the  time  of  the 
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earthquake  in  Jamaica,  oihers-for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  800/.  sterling)  to  go  to  England  and 
solicit  for  the  government.  He  was  recommended 
to  Sir  H.  Ashurst,  who  at  first  gave  encouragement 
of  success^  Hobby  was  a  gay- man,  a  free  liver, 
and  of  very  different  behaviour  from  what  one 
would  have  expected  should  have  recommended 
him  to  the  clergy  of  New  England ;  and  yet,  such 
is  the  force  of  party  prejudice,  that  it  prevails 
over  religion  itself,  and  some  of  the  most  pious 
ministers  strongly  urged,  in  their  letters,  that  he 
might  be  appointed  their  governor  instead  of  Dud- 
ley; for  wnich  Ashurst  himself^  after  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Hobby,  reproves  and  censures 
them. 

The  governor,  this  year,  sent  Mr.  Livingston, 
William  Dudley,  the  governor's  son,  and  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen,  to  Canada,  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners;  who  brought  back  with  them  Mr. 
Williams  the  minister,  and  many  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Deerfield,  with  other  captives.  Vaudreuil, 
the  French  governor,  sent  a  commissioner  to  Bos- 
ton, with  proposals  of  neutrality,  which  were 
communicated  to  the  general  court,  who  did  not 
think  proper  to  take  any  steps  towards  effecting 
it.  They  wished  and  hoped,  instead  of  a  neutrality, 
for  the  reduction  of  Canada ;  whereas  the  employ- 
ment given  to  the  French^  strength  in  Europe 
might  well  cause  Vaudreuil  to  fear  the  want  of 
protection,  and  dispose  him  to  secure  himself  by  a 
neutrality.  Dudley,  however,  kept  the  matter  in 
suspense  with  Vaudreuil  for  sometime,  and  to  the 
policy  of  his  negociation  it  was  owing,  that  the 
people  upon  the  frontiers  enjoyed  remarkable 
tranquillity,  and  he  values  himself  upon  it  in  his 
speech  to  the  general  court.  Charlevoix  says, 
<<  it  was  evident  Mr.  Dudley  had  no  intention  to 
Agree,  that  he  was  a  long  time  in  treaty,  and  at 
length  declared  that  he  could  come  to  no  agree- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  other  Enflisn  co- 
lonies; and  thereupon  Vaudreuil  caused  hostili- 
ties to  be  renewed  against  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. He  adds,  that  the  Canadians  were  much 
<lissatisfied  with  their  governor,  for  suflering  Mr. 
Dudley's  son  to  remain  some  time  at  Quebec,  under 
pretence  of  finishing  the  treaty,  and  for  permitting 
a  New  England  br^ntiae  to  go  up  and  down  the 
river." 

iAnno  1706.) — Another  negociation,  the  next 
year,  had  a  less  desirable  ettocL  William  Rowse 
was  sent  in  a  small  vessel  to  Nova  Scotia,  as  a 
flag  of  truce.  He  tarried  there  a  long  time,  and 
brouglrt  back  only  17  prisoners.  Being  sent  a 
second  time,  he  brought  no  more  than  seven.  Much 
greater  numbers  were  expected,  considering  the] 
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[time spent  in  proc($ring  tbem.  Upoii  his  hrf  re^ 
turn,  it  was  charged  upon  bim,  that  instead  of  em* 
ploying  his  time  in  redeeming  captives,  he  had 
Deen  trading  with  the  cnemj,  and  supplying  them 
with  ammunition  and  other  stores  of  war.  Rowse, 
upon  examination,  was  committed  to  prison, 
Samuel  Vetch,  afterwards  Colonel  Vetch  and  go* 
Ternor  of  Nora  Scotia  ;  John  Borland,  a  merchant 
of  note  in  Boston,  and  Roger  Lawson,  were  all  ap- 
prehended and  examined,  and  botmd  to  answer  at 
the  superior  court.  There  was  a  general  clamour 
through  the  province;  and  it  was  whispered 
about,  that  the  governor  was  as  deeply  concerned 
as  any  of  the  rest,  and  such  reports  against  a  go- 
vernor as  easily  obtain  credit,  with  many,  without 
ground  as  with.  The  house  of  representatives 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  satisfying  themselves. 
It  was  suggested  there,  that  the  superior  court  had 
no  cognizance  of  the  offence ;  ana  that  admitting 
Nova  Scotia  to  be  part  of  the  province,  yet  it  was 
not  within  the  bounds  of  any  county,  and  there 
was  no  authority,  but  the  general  court,  that  could 
punish  it.  (The  carrying  the  goods  from  Boston, 
and  the  conspiracy  there,  were  not  considered.) 
Besides,  no  persons  could  be  supposed  to  have  the 
public  interest  so  much  at  heart,  and  none  so  like 
to  search  to  the  bottom.  They  thereupon  resolved, 
that  the  superior  court  had  not  jurisdiction,  and 
that  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  necessary ;  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  house  of  commons,  they  framed 
articles  of  accusation  and  impeachment  against  the 
several  persons  apprehended,  for  traitorously  sup* 

E lying  tne  queen's  enemies,  &c.  These  were  signed 
y  the  speaker,  and  sent  by  a  committee  to  the 
council,  (June  S5),  praying,  ^*  that  such  proceed- 
ings, examinations,  trials,  and  judgments,  may  be 
hiul  and  used  upon,  and  relating  to  the  said  per- 
sons, as  is  agreeable  to  law  and  justice.*'  It  was 
expected  that  the  council  should  proceed,  as  the 
bouse  of  lords  do  upon  an  impeachment.  No 
wonder  the  council  aid  not  immediately  proceed. 
In  trying  a  capital  offence  it  behoved  them  to  be 
well  satisfied  of  their  jurisdiction.  No  notice  is 
taken  of  the  afihir,  in  the  council  books,  for  above 
a  fortnight.  The  governor  sat  every  day  in  coun- 
cil, and"  he  still  continued  the  practice  of  directing, 
every  day,  upon  what  business  the  council  should 
proceed.  It  having  been  reported,  that  the  house, 
'  in  their  examination  of  the  prisoners,  inquired  how 
for  the  governor  was  concerned;  on  the  9th  of 
July  they  passed  a  vote,  vindicating  themselves 
from  an  aspersion  cast  Upon  tbem,  as  having,  in 
the  examination  of  the  prisoners,  made  it  the"  first 
question,  whether  the  governor  was  not  concerned 
with  tbem  in  tbe  unlawful  trade ;  wickedly  insi« 


nnating,  that  the  bouse  bad  suspicion  thereof, 
which  they  declared  to  be  utterly  false ;  and  they 
thanked  bis  excellency  for  his  utmost  fsadi« 
ness  and  forwardness,  upon  all  occasions,  in  de^ 
tecttng  and  disooura^ng  all  such  illegal  trade 
and  traders.  For  this  the  governor  gave  tbem 
thanks* 

Before  the  19th  of  July,  the  hduse  were  eitlier 
convinced  that  the  form  of  proceeding  was  irrega- 
fair,  or  else  that  they  coirid  not  supp<^  the  charge 
of  nigh  treason,  and  ordered  a  bill  to  be  broi^t 
in  for  inflicting  pains  and  penalties ;  some  moved 
for  a  bill  of  attainder,  but  the  court  being  near 
rising,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  governor,  desiring 
that  the  prisoners  charged  might  be  kept  in  ckwe 
custody  until  the  next  session,  in  order  to  further 
proceeding  against  them. 

At  the  next  session,  a  few  weeks  after,  tbe  per- 
sons charged,  with  two  or  three  other  ^ccoropiicefl 
of  less  note,  were  brought  upon  trial  befose  the 
whole  court ;  the  governor's  son,  Paul  Dudley, 
the  queen's  attorney,  supporting  the  charge.    The 
prisoners  were  heard  by  council  in  their  defence. 
The  court  pronounced  them  all  to  be  giiikv,  aad 
then  proceeded  to  determine  their  puuishnieot. 
A  committee  of  the  two  houses  reported  a  fine  of 
1000/.  on  Mr.  Borland  and  three  months  imprison- 
ment;  350/.  on  Roger  Lawson  and  three  months  iffl* 
prisonment ;  400/.  on  Samuel  Vetch  iknd  one  year's 
imprisonment;  1000/.  onWilliam  Rowse,  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  incapacity  of  sustaining  any  of- 
fice of  public  trust ;   100/.  on  John  Phillips,  juo. 
and  one  year's  imprisonment ;  and  100/.  on  Ebe* 
neaer  Coffin.      The  house  accepted  this  report, 
with  an  addition  to  Rowse's  punishment,  that  he 
lit  an  hour  upon  the  gallchnrs  with  a  rope  about 
-his  neck ;  but  the  boara  disagreed  to  and  reduced 
nil  the  fines  except  Rowse's,  and  disagreed  to  the 
infamous  part  of  his  punishment.    After  a  confer* 
ence  between  the  two  hodses,  they  s^tled  the  pe- 
nalties as  follows,  viz.  on  Vetch  a  fine  of  900/. ; 
Borland   1100/.;   Lawson  SOO/.;    Rowse   ISOO/. 
and  incapacity ;  Phillips  100/. ;  and  Coffin  60/. : 
all  to  stand  committed  until  the  fines  and  costs  of 
prosecution  were  paid ;    and    six  separate  acts 
passed  the  whole  court  for  these  purposes.     By  a 
clause  in  the  charter,  the  general  court  is  em- 
powered to  impose  fines,  imprisonments,  and  other 
punishments,  and  in  consequence  of  this  clause  the 
proceeding  was  thought  to  be  regular;  fattt  the 
queen  did  not  think  so,  and  these  acts  were  disal- 
lowed.    The  governor  was  under  a  <lisad vantage, 
any  obstruction  to  the  two  houses  would  have  been 
improved 'as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ports of  his  being  particeps  crimhM  ;  bia  com^-] 
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[aooe  4id not soUsfytbe people.  An  ill  impresMon 
•gainst  pensons  io  authority  ia  not  easily  efiiiced. 
Several  persons,  some  in  Bo6toD,4he  mobtinLon* 
doD,  signed  »  petition,  full  of  iovectives  against 
the  governor,  wbicb  was  presented  to  the  queen. 
JLIpon  information  of  this  petition,  the  council  and 
house  of  representative^  passed  votes,  dedaring 
their  sense  of  tlie  irqurj  done  the  governor  by  the 
persons  signing  this  petition  or  address.  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson,  who  was  at  tne  head  of  the  petitioners,  was 
originally  of  New  England,  and  educated  at  Har- 
vara  college ;  afterwaras  he  travelled  to  the  Emt 
Indies,  and  upon  bis  return  became  a  merchant  in 
JLondon,  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  of  New 
England, ^&c.  aM  had  so  good  interest,  that  some 
persons  of  note,  by  their  letters,  signified  that  they 
ihougbt  the  two  houses  impolitic  in  the  severity  of 
their  expressions,  which,  from  being  their  friend, 
might  at  least  cause  him  to  become  cool  and  iiidif- 
ferent* 

Besides  this  petition,  a  pamphlet  from  New 
England  ajppeared  about  the  sam^  time  in  Lon- 
don, cbaiging  the  governor  with  tieasonable  eor- 
leapondence,  and  it  was  expected  that  bis  en^ 
inies  would  prevail.  Mr.  R>vey  wrote  io  him 
fyom  London,  that  he  most  prepare  to  receive  the 
news  of  being  supeiaeded ;  but  he  was  so  fofta- 
oate,  as  either  to  convince  the  queen  and  her  mi-, 
fiisters  of  his  innocence,  or  by  some  other  means  to 
lay  the  storm  which  bad  been  raised  against  him. 
The  chargeof sapplyingthe  enemy  withammunition 
is  incredible.  Those  persons  who  were  convicted, 
liad  be  been  an  accomplice,  would  have  discovered 
bim.  He  left  them  to  suffer  such  punishment  as 
the  court  thought  proper  to  inflict.  There  was  no 
certainty  that  the  acts  would  be  repealed,  and, 
niter  they  were  repealed,  some  reraamed  long  in 
prison ;  llowse  lay  there  18  months,  unable  to  find 
security.  The  whole  that  appeared  upon  the  trial, 
was  an  invoice  of  100,000  of  nails,  which,  at 
the  request  of  the  governor  of  Port  Royal,  Mr. 
Dudley  allowed  to  to  shipped.  This  was  fonnda^ 
lion  enough,  though  in  no  degree  criminal,  to 
eive  rise  io  all  the  calumny.  It  is  not  improbable, 
from  the  remonstrance  of  Mr.  Bewail,  who  was  a 
person  of  great  integrity,  that  connivance  might  be 
shewn  of  some  supplies  of  merchandise,  and  that 
this  indulgence  mignt  be  abused  to  the  supply  of 
powder,  shot,  &c.  contrary  to  the  governor's  mind, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that,  without  these  sup- 
plies, the  French  eouid  not  have  proceeded  in  their 
expedition  against  Newfoundland,  where  the  bar* 
bours  this  year  were  mudi  spoiled,  and  great  loss 
and  damage  urns  sustainra,-  not  by  the  JBnsopeans 


only,  but  l>y  the  New  Englanders,  who  had  then, 
large  commerce  there. 

That  we  might  finish  what  relates  to  this  prose- 
cution, which  was  a  subject  of  conversation  for 
many  years  after,  we  have  been  led  a  year  or  two 
forward.  We  meet  with  no  remarkable  devasta- 
tions by  the  enemy  in  1705,  but  in  April  1706 
they  renewed  their  inroads,  and  murdered  ei^ht  or 
10  people  in  one  house  at  Ojster  river.  There 
was  a  garrison  house  near,  where  the  women  of 
the  neighbourhood  had  retreated,  their  husbands 
•being  abroad  at  their  labour,  or  absent  upon  other 
occasions.  This  house  being  attacked,  the  women 
•put  on  their  husbands  bats  and  jackets,  and  let 
.their  hair  loose  to  make  the  appearance  of  men ; 
and  firinff  briskly  from  the  nankarts,  saved  the 
house  and  caused  the  enemy  to  retreat. 

Col.  Schuyler  gave  iotelligenceof  270  men  hav- 
ing  marched  from  tiie  frontiers  of  Canada,  which 
was  an  alarm  to  all  the  frontiers  of  New  England ; 
for  it  was  uncertain  upon  which  part  they  would 
fall.  They  made  their  first  appearance  upon  Mer« 
rimack  river,  about  Dunstable,  surprised  and 
bnmed  a  garrison  boose  there,  in  which  80  soldiers 
were  po^cd,  and  did  other  mischief.  Five  of 
their  Indians,  probably  from  the  same  party,  ven- 
tured down  as  fiir  as  Reading,  aboiU  15  or  18 
miles  from  Boston,  surprised  a  poor  wonmn,  who 
had  eight  children  with  her  in  a  lone  cottage,  kill- 
ed the  woman  and  three  of  the  chiklren,  and  car- 
ried away  the  rest;  but  the  distant  inhabitants 
were  alarmed  time  enough  to  overtake  them  in 
their  retreat,  and  recovered  three  of  the  children. 
Chelmsford,  Sudbury,  Grolon,  Exeter,  Dover, 
and  other  plantations,  had  more  or  less  of  their 
people  killed  or  taken ;  some  of  the  latter  they 
murdered  before  they  could  reach  Canada,  others 
•very  narrowly  escaping.  A  poor  woman,  Re- 
becca Taylor,  after  the  miserv. of  a  long  travel  to 
St.  Lawrence  river,  near  to  Montreal,  having  of- 
fimded  her  Indian  master,  he  took  off  his  belt  and 
fiotened  one  end  of  it  roond  her  neck,  and  threw 
the  other  over  the  limb  of  a  tree,  but  the  weight  of 
•her  body  broke  the  limb.  He  was  making  a  second 
attempt,  when  the  noted  Bomazeen  came  by  and 
rescued  her.  In  their  march,  their  hunting  failing, 
they  were  kindling  a  fire  to  roast  a  chiU  of  one 
•Hannah  Parsons,  when  a  strange  dog  falling  in 
thdr.way  supplied  the  cbild^s  place,  A  Groton 
joldier,  Saiauel  Buttcrfield,  defended  himself 
bravely  and  killed  one  of  their  chiefs.  This  oc« 
casioned  a^dispute  about  the  kind  of  punishment, 
some  being  for  burning  alive,  others  for  shipping 
to  death.  Jt  was  lefi  to.  the  dead  man*s  wiuow  io 
determine  it«    JShe  told  them,,  that  if  killing  thel 
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[prisoner  would  bring  her  husband  to  life  she  cared 
not  what  kind  of  death  he  sufiered,  but,  if  not, 
she  desired  to  have  him  for  a  slare,  and  her  re- 
quest was  granted. 

It  appears,  by  the  French  accounts,  that  the 
Indians  themselves  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  with 
great  difficulty  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue 
it.  To  encourage  them,  a  noted  chief,  dreaded  by 
the  English  upon  the  frontiers  from  the  report  of 
his  cruelties,  NTescambouit,  was  about  this  time 
sent  bv  M.  Vaudreuil  to  France,  to  receive  his 
reward  from  the  king  himself.  Upon  his  appear- 
ance at  court,  he  held  out  his  arm  and  bragged, 
that  with  that  arm  he  had  slain  150  of  his  Majes- 
ty's enemies.  The  king  was  so  much  pleased, 
that,  as  was  then  reported,  he  knighted  him,  and 
settled  a  pension  of  eight  livres  per  day  for  life. 

Charlevoix  attributes  the  distress  of  the  New 
Englanders  to  their  refusal  of  a  neutrality.  '<  The 
Abenakb  continued  to  lay  New  England  desolate ; 
Mr.  Dudley  either  being  unwilling  or  afraid  to  ac- 
cept the  neutrality  which  bad  l^n  proposed  for 
that  province.  He  was  much  affected  with  the 
cries  of  the  \inhabitants,  who  were  no  longer  able 
to  improve,  their  lands,  which  were  continually 
ravaged  by  the  Indians,  and  he  thought  the  only 
way  to  put  an  end  to  this  distress  was  to  extirpate 
.the  French  from  Acadia." 

(Antio  1707.)  —  Dudley  dqiended  upon  the 
French  being  extirpated  from  Canada,  as  well  as 
Acadia,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  glad  of  a 
neutrality,  if  he  could  have  had  the  queen's  leave 
to  agree  to  it.  It  was  known  that  an  armament 
was  intended  this  year  from  England  against  the 
French,  either  in  Canada  or  Acadia,  or  both. 
Troops  were  actually  destined  for  this  service,  and 
general  Macartney  was  to  have  commanded ;  but 
the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  Spain,  made  such  an  al- 
teration in  afiairs,  that  the  troops  could  not  be 
spared,  and  the  expedition  was  laid  aside.  The 
Massachusetts  woula  have  been  ready  with  the 
forces  expected  from  them ;  and  it  was  determined, 
early  in  the  spring,  that  such  a  number  of  men 
should  be  raised,  as  mi^ht  be  sufficient  for  the  re- 
daction of  Acadia,  although  no  assistance  came 
from  England.  At  least  Uie  other  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia  might  be  ravaged ;  but  for  Port  Royal,  it 
was  doubted  whether  it  could  be  subdued :  how- 
ever, the  fortress  there  was  <<  to  be  insulted,  if  by 
a  council  of  war  upon  the  place  it  should  be  found 
practicable." 

One  thousand  men,  it  was  resolved,  should  be 
raised  in  the  Massachusetts,  and  proposals  were 
•made  to  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
jsland  to  join.    Connecticut  declined.    The  other 


two  governments  assisted,  and  Mr.  Dudley,  in  his 
speech  to  the  assembly,  acknowledges  that  he  had 
received  a  very*honourable  assistance  from  Rhode 
island,  and  a  proper  force  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  naval  force  was  barely  sufficient  for  convoy, 
there  being  only  the  Deptford  man  of  war,  Cap- 
tain Stukeley,  and  the  province  galley.  Captain 
Southack.    The  command  of  the  land  forces  was 

?iven  to  Colonel  March,  who  had  behaved  well  at 
'asco  fort,  and  upon  some  other  occasions ;  but 
had  never  been  tried  in  any  service  where  other 
talents,  besides  mere  natural  bravery,  were  neces- 
sary.    The  fleet  saikxl  from  Boston  the  13th  of 
May,  and  arrived  the  26th  at  Port  Royal.    March 
immediately  landed,  with  700  men,  on  the  harbour 
side;  Colonel  A ppleton,  with  300  men,  landing 
on  the  other  side.     The  next  day,  as  March  wiu 
his  men  were  advancing  towards  the  fort,  they  dis- 
covered about  SOO  of  the  enemy,  with  Subercas, 
the  governor,  at  their  head,  near  the  top  of  a  hill. 
A  snort  skirmish  ensuedy  and  Subercas  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him ;  but  the  numbers  being 
very  unequal,  the  French  soon  retreated,  leaving 
two  of  their  number  killed,  and  having  woundra 
•three  of  the  English.     On  the  S9th,  Appleton  and 
his  SOO  men  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians, 
joined  by  about  60  Canadians,  who  had  arrived 
•just  before  Uf  man  a  privateer  which  lay  in  the 
harbour.    They  killed  two  of  the  English,  and 
then  retreated.    All  the  inhabitants  forsook  their 
.houses  and  retired  to  the  fort,  which  was  well  gar- 
risoned.    They  made  a  continual  fire  with  cannon 
and  mortars  upon  the  English  camp ;   but  wanted 
skilful  engineers ;  very  few  of  their  shells  falling 
so  as  to  be  any  annoyance.     The  Indians,  upon 
every  quarter  skulking  about,  shot  down  every 
man  who  ventured  without  the  camp.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  our  forces  were  very  diffident  of  success 
from  their  first  landing;  and  the  army  would  in  a 
great  measure  have  saved  their  reputation,  if,  in 
conformity  to  the  vote  of  the  court  for  ennging 
in  the  expedition,  they  had,  at  a  council  m  war, 
determined  not  to  attack  the  fort,  and  proceeded 
to  ravage  the  country.    Some  intelligence  which 
they  hra  received  of  the  disposition  of  great  part 
of  the  garrison  to  revolt,  seems  to  have  encou- 
raged them,  more  than  any  hopes  they  had  of  be- 
ing able  to  reduce  the  place  by  a  regular  si^  or  , 
sudden  attack.    The  l3th  of  May,  at  a  council 
of  war,  it  was  agreed,  *^  that  the  enemy^s  well  dis- 
ciplined garrison,  in  a  strong  fort,  was  more  than 
a  match  for  our  raw  undisciplined  army.''    They 
opened  their  trenches,   notwithstanding,  and  in 
three  or  four  days  they  had  made  some  breaches, 
and  determbed  upon  a  general  assault ;  but,  ad-] 
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[vancing  towards  the  fort,  and  finding  no  deserten 
come  over,  Ihejr  altered  their  minds,  and  the  6th  or 
7tli  of  June  the  ^hole  army  were  reimbarked. 
Colonel  Redknap,  the  engineer,  and  Colonel  Ap- 
pleton,  went  to  Boston  for  further  orders ;  the  rest 
of  the  army  to  Casco  bay.  A  great  clamour  was 
raised  at  Boston  against  March  and  Wainwright, 
imd  letters  were  sent  them  from  thence,  some  ano* 
nymous,  vilifying  them  as  cowards  and  deserving 
the  sallows.  They  charged  Appleton  with  being 
the  first  for  decamping,  l>ut  own  it  would  have 
been  to  no  good  purpose  to  have  remained ;  as 
there  was  ho  prospect  of  carrying  the  fort.  Cap- 
tain  Stukely,  of  the  Deptford,  gave  an  account  of 
the  strength  of  the  place,  ana  added,  that  be 
hoped  the  fighting  men  at  Boston,  who  had  wrote 
ao  n^uiy  scurrilous,  yilifying  letters,  without 
names,  would  be  satisfied,  that  regular,  well  forti* 
fied,  and  well  defended  forts,  are. not  to  be  taken 
by  mw  men ;  and  he  was  yery  certain,  that  1 500  of 
the  best  of  them  would  come  back  again  as  the 
army  had  done. 

Mr..  Dudley,  notwithstanding  the  diffidence  ex- 
pressed, thought  ot  nothing  sh^  of  the  reduction 
of  Port  Royal  from  the  b^inning ;  and  after  so 
great  expence  in  raising  such  an  armed  force,  and 
fio  little  diminuticm  of  it,  he  was  loth  to  give  over 
ihe  design,  and  sent  immediate  ordeii  for  the  forces 
to  remam  where  they  were,  whilst  he  considered  of 
further  measures.    March  was  bdoved  by  the  soU 
diers;   besides,  his  courage  was  not  suspected, 
although  his  capacity  for  a  general  was  called  in 
question.   It  was  not,  therefore,  thought  proper  to 
lecal  him ;  to  appoint  a  general  officer  over  him 
Would  be  as  exceptionable*    An  expedient  was 
pitched  upon,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  practice 
of  the  Dutch.    Three  gentlemen  of  the  council 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  army,  with  as  full  powers  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  proceedings  as  the  go- 
vernor himself  would  have  had  if  present  in  per- 
son. Colonel  Hutchinson,  Colonel  Townsend,  and 
Mr.  Leverett,  were  pitched  upon  for  this  purpose. 
They  embarked  the  middle  of  July  in  Captain 
jGrerrish,  with  about  100  recruits  and  several  de- 
serters, who  had  left  the  army  at  Casco.     Upon 
their  arrival  they  found  parties  formed  among  of- 
ficers and  men,  no  subordination,  a  coldness  in 
the  officers,  and  an  aversion  in  tJie  privates  to  a 
return  to  the  ground  they  had  left.   But,  it  seems, 
the  governor  had  qade  a  point  Of  it,  that,  at  all 
events,  the  army  should  go  back. 

There  was  fi^und  a  round  robin  among  Colonel 
Hutchinson's  papers,  signed  by  a  great  number, 
peremptorily  refusing  to  go  to  Port  Royal ;  but 
the  ringleaders  being  discovered  and  secured,  whilst 


their  sentence  was  under  consideration  the  rest 
humbled  themselves  and  submitted,  and  the  6hi(>s 
of  war  and  transports  sailed.     Thty  stopped  at 
Passimaquadi  about  the  7th  of  August.     March's 
spirits  were  broke  and  his  health  afiected,  so  that 
when  the  disposition  was  making  for  landing  the 
army  he  declared  himself  incapable  of  acttngr,  and 
the  command  was  given  to  Wainwright,  the  next 
officer.     The  10th  of  August  they  crossed  over  to 
Port  Royal,  where  they  landed,  bnt  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  the  fort,    and  in  every  respect  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  before.    The  nights 
were  growing  cold,  the  men  sickening,  and  the 
army,  in  general,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  si^;e.    Wainwright's  letter  to  the  com- 
missioners,   August    14th,    shews  the  stnte  they 
were  in.    ^^  Our    not   recovering  the    intended 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  mighty  advantaga 
to  the  enemy,  in  that  they  have  opportunity,  and 
are  improyin?  it,  for  casting  up  trenches  in  the 
yery  p^ace  where  we  designed  to  land  and  draw 
up    our  small  forces.      Yesterday  the   French,, 
about  eight  of  the  clock  forenoon,  on  the  fort 
point,  with  a  small  party  of  St.  John^s  Indians,, 
began  to  fire  on  our  river  guards,,  and  so  conti^ 
nued  until  about  three  aftemocm.    Then-  appeared* 
about    100  Indians  and  French  upon  the  same 
ground,  who  kept  continually  firing  atr  us  until 
dark.    Several  were  shot  through  their  clothes, 
and  one  Indian  through  the  thigb.    About  four 
in  the  afternoon  I  sufiem  a  number  of  men,  about 
40  or  50,  to  go  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to 
eut  thatch  to  cover  their  tents.    All  returned  well, 
except  nine  of  Captain  Dimmock^s  men,  who  wore 
led  away  by  one  Mansfield,  a  mad  fellow,  to  the 
next  plantation  to-  get  cabbaees  in  a  garden,  with- 
out tne  leave  and  against  tne  will  of  his  officer. 
They  were  no  sooner  at  their  plunder,  bnt  they 
were  surrounded  by  at  least  100  French  dnd  In- 
dians, who  in  a  fi^  minutes  killed  every  one  of 
ihemyiheit  bodies  beingmangled  in  a  frightful  man- 
ner.   Our  people  buried  them,  and  fired  twice 
upon  ttie  enemy ;  on  which  they  were  seen  io  run 
towards  our  out-guards  next  the  woods,   which 
we  immediately  strengthened.   Indeed,  the  French 
have  reduced  us  to  the  same  state  to  which  we  re- 
duced them  at  our  last  being  at  Part  Royal ;  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  and  judging  it  unsafe  to 
Eroceed  on  any  service  without  a  company  of  at 
iast  100  men.    I  shall  now  give  you  a  short  ac. 
count  of  the  state  of  our  p«sople,  truly,  as  deli- 
yered  me  by  Dr..  Ellis.    There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  them  visited  with  violent  fluxes,  and 
although  we  have  things  proper  to  give  them,  yet 
dare  not  do  it;  others  taken  with  mighty  swellings] 
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[io  their  throats ;  others  filled  with  terror  at  the 
coasideratioa  of  a  fatal  event  of  the  expedition, 
,  concluding  that,  in  n  short  time,  there  will  not  be 
well  enough  io  oorry  off  the  sick. 

<^  I  am  distressed  to  know  which  way  to  keep 
the  Indians  steady  \o  the  service.  They  protect 
they  will  draw  off,  whatever  becomes  of  (hem.  It 
is  truly  astonishiiig  to  behold  the  miserable  pos* 
t«re  and  temper  that  most  df  the  army  are  in,  be- 
sides the  snftallnesspf  our  iiuinberi  to  be  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  which  we  eirpeoi  exery  iDoraeBt4 

^^  I  am  much  d^orderea  in  my  health  by  a 
great  cold.  I  shall  not  use  it  as  an  argument  to  be 
prawn  of  myself,  but,  as  you  ane  nmsters  of  the 
afiair,  lay  before  you  the  true  state  of  the  army, 
which  indeed  is  very  deplorable.  1  should  much 
rejoice  to  see  some  of  you  here,  that  you  might  be 
proper  judges  of  it. 

^*  If  we  had  the  transports  with  us  it  would  be 
impossible,  without  a  miracle,  to  recover  the 
ground  on  the  other  side,  and  I  believe  the  French 
nave  additional  strepigtb  every  day ;  in  fine,  moat 
of  the  forces  are  in  a  distressed  state,  some  in  body 
and  some  in  miod^  and  the  longer  they  are  kept 
bere  on  the  cold  ground,  the  longer  it  will  grow 
upon  them,  and,  I  fear,  the  further  we  proceed  the 
worse  the  event.    God  help  us." 

Captain  Stukeley  had  given  encouragement, 
that  ne  would  lead  on  \w  of  bis  own  men; 
but  the  bad  state  of  affairs  Gained  him  to  change 
his  mind,  and  he  had  drawn  them  off  befbse  the 
date  of  this  letter. 

The  army  continued  ashore  until  the  20th,  when 
they  re-imbarked.  The  enemy  then  attacked 
them.  The  Massachusetts  accounts  say,  that  they 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  the  enemy,  and  jSnally 
put  them  to  fiight.  The  French  say,  that  both 
retreated  by  turns*  Each  seem  to  have  been  glad 
to  be  rid  of  the  other.  About  16  were  killra  in 
the  whole  expedition,  and  as  many  wounded.  The 
French,  finding  so  few  dead  bodies,  supposed 
the  others  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

When  the-forces  returned,  Mr.  Dudley  put  the 
best  face  upontbeir  ill  success..  In  hisspeepntothe 
assembly  he  says,  ^^  though  we  have  not  obtained 
all  that  we  desired  against  the  enemy,  yet  we  are  to 
fuJ^nowled^e  the  favour  of  God  in  preserving  our 
forces  in  toe  expedition,  and  prospering  them  so 
far  as .  the  destruction  of  the  French  settlements 
and  estates,  in  and  about  Port  Roval,  to  a  great 
value ;  which  roust  needs  distress  the  enemy  to  a 
verv  great  degree." 

A  court  martial  was  judged  necessary,  and  orders 
ed,  but  never  met.  The  act  of  the  province,  for 
constitutbg  courts  martial,  nuule  so  many  officers 


requisite,  that  it  was  found  impraelieable  to  Jioid 
one.  This  must  be  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
persons  charged,  the  remainder  being  insulBcient 
to  try  them. 

Whilst  the  forces  were  employed  against  the 
French y  the  Indians  kept  harassing  the  frontien. 
Oyster  River,  Exeter,  Kingston,  and  Dover  in  New 
Hampshire  govenam^t,  and  Berwick,  York, 
Wdls,  Winter  Harbour,  Caseo,  and  even  the 
inland  town  of  Marlborough,  in  the  Maasachuaetts, 
sustained  loss.  The  winter  following  passed  without 
molestation* 

{Anno  1706.)— Early  in  the  spriaer,  Mr.  Little- 
field,  the  lieutenant  of  Weils,  travelling  to  York, 
was  taken  and  carried  to  Canada.  For  aevenl 
months  after,  the  enemy  seemed  io  have  fonaken 
the  frontiers.  It  afterwards  appeared,  that  thty 
were  collecting  their  foroes  in  Canada  for  natat 
important  stroke. 

Schuyler  had  such  tnfloenoe  over  the  French 
Mohawks,  who  kept  a  constant  trade  with  Albany, 
that  they  inclined  to  a  more  general  peace  witb  the 
English  than  merelv  those  of  New  York.  The 
French  discovered  their  indifference,  and,  to  keep 
them  engaged  I  a  grand  couocil  was  called  at  Mont* 
real  the  beginning  of  this  ^ear,  and  an  expaditton 
was  a^freed  upon,  in  which  were  to  be  em]4oyed 
the  prmcipal  iidtans  of  every  tribe  in  Canada,  the 
Abenakis  Indians,  and  100  select  French  Qma- 
dians,  and  a  number  of  volunteers,  seireral  of  whom 
were  officers  in  the  French  trocqps.  They  were  to 
make  in  the  whole  400  mea« 

De  Chaillons  and  Hertelde  Rottville.(hewho 
sacked  Deerfidd)  commanded  the  French,  and  La 
Perriere  the  Indians.  To  give  the  less  alarm  to 
the  English,  the  French  party,  with  the  Aigooquin 
and  St.  Fran9ois  and  Huron  Indians,  marchad  by 
the  way  of  the  river  .St.  Frangob;  La  Ferriers 
and  the  French  Mohawks  went  by  lake  Champlain. 
They  were  to  rendezyous  at  lake  Nikisipique,  and 
there  the  Norridgewock,  Penobtcoty  and  other 
e.  Indians  were  io  join  them.  They  all  began 
their  march  the  JGth  July,  but  the  Huroas  gave 
out  and  returned  before  they  arrived  at  St. 
Francois  river.  One  of  them  had  killed  his  oom« 
panion  bv  accident,  which  they  thought  an  ill  ^ 
omen,  and  that  the^xpedition  would  prove  uuCmt* 
tunate.  The  Mohawks  also  imtended,  that  sonse 
of  their  number  were  taken  sick  of  an  infectious 
distemper,  which  would  be  coomiuntcated  to  the 
rest,  and  they  returned.  Vaudreuil,  when  he 
beard  these  accounts,  sent  orders  to  his  French 
officers,  that,  although  the  Algonquin  and  St. 
Franfois  Indians  should  leave  them  also,  yet  tfaw 
should  go  oo  and  fall  upon  some  of  the  scattered] 
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[[settlcAents.  When  the  Indians  were  tired  of 
mnrderin^  poor  helpless  women  and  children, 
VaudreQil  employed  his  French  officers  to  do  it. 
Those  Indians,  however,  did  not  leave  them,  and, 
being  about  siOO  in  alt,  ihey  marched  between 
400  and  500  miles  through  the  woods  to  Nikipisi- 
que,  where  they  found  none  of  the  e.  Indians. 
This  was  a  happy  disappointment  for  the  English. 
Had  the  whole  proposed  number  rendexvoused 
there,  Newbury,  or  perhaps  Portsmontb,  might 
have  been  surprised  and  destroyed ;  but,  the 
army  being  thus  reduced,  Haverhill,  a  small  but 
compact  village  was  pitched  upon.  Intelligence 
had  been  carried  to  ISoston,  that  an  army  of  800 
men  was  intended  for  some  part  of  the  frontiers^ 
but  it  was  unceitain  which.  Guards  were  sent  to 
K  Haverhill,  as  well  as  other  plabes;  bot  they  were 
posted  in  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  town,  and 
the  enemy  avoided  them,  or  passed  undiscovered, 
and  on  the  99th  of  August,  about  break  of  day, 
surprised  the  body  of  the  town,  adjoining  to 
Merrimack  river,  where  were  90  or  80  houses 
together,  several  of  which  they  burned,  and 
attempted  to  bom  the  meeting-house,  but  failed. 
The  rest  of  the  houses  they  ransacked  and  plunder- 
ed. Mr.  Rolfe  the  minister,  Wainwright  the 
captain  of  the  town,  and  90  or  40  more,  the  French 
say  about  100,  were  killed,  and  nftny  taken  pri- 
soners. Mf.  Rdfe's  maid  jumped  out  of  bed, 
upon  the  alarm,  and  ran  with  hjs  two  daughters 
Of  six  or  eight  years  old  into  the  cellar,  and  cover- 
ed them  with  two  large  tubs,  which  the  Indian^ 
neglected  to  tarn  over,and  they  were  both  preserved. 
Three  ver^  good  officers  were  at  that  time  in  the 
fowHj  Major  Turner,  Captain  Pirice,  and  Captain 
Gardner,  all  of  Salem,  but  most  of  their  men  were 
posted  at  a  distance,  and  before  any  sufficient 
number  could  be  collected,  the  mischief  was  done. 
The  enemy,  however,  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
attacked  just  ^as  they  were  entering  the  woods. 
The  French  reported,  when  they  got  back,  that 
they  ftced  about,  and  that  our  people,  being 
astonislied,  were  all  killed  or  taken,  except  10  or 
12,  who  escaped.  The  truth  is,  that  there  was  a 
brush,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  that  the 
enemy  then  took  to  the  woods,  except  nine  who 
were  left  dead,  among  whom  was  Rouville's  bro- 
ther, and  another  officer.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
were  also  recovered.  The  governor  in  his  speech 
to  the  assembly  says,  <^  we  might  have  done  more 
against  them  if  we  had  followed  their  tracks.'* 

The  return  of  the  French  Mohawks  might  be 
owing  to  Schuyler's  negociations  ^ith  them,  which, 
ft  may  be  said,  he  would  have  had  no  opportunity 
ibr,  Jf  it  bad  not  been  for  the  neutrality  between 


them  and  Albany;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  those  Indiana,  at  other  times,  but  even  the 
Penobscots  and  Norridgewocks,  were  enabled  by 
this  neutrality  to  make  their  inroads  upon  us.  The 
governor  of  rort  Royal,  in  a  letter  to  the  Count 
de  Pontchartrain,  says,  *^  that  the  Micbmackswere 
quite  naked,  and  the  Kennebeckans  and  Penobscots 
would  have  been  so  too,  if  they  had  not  carried 
on  a  trade  with  the  Indians  of  Hudson'a  river^ 
or  father  by  their  means  with  ilie  English,  who 
allowed  a  crown  a  pound  for  beaver,  and  sold 
their  goods  very  reasonably."  Charlevoix  justly 
remarks  upon  it,  *<  thus  our  own  enemies  relieved 
our  most  faithful  allies,  when  they  were  in  necesnty^ 
and  whilst  thej  were  every  day  hazarding  their 
lives  in  our  service."  The  Massachusetts  general 
oonit  ako,  this  year,  in  an  address  to  the  queen^ 
say,  ^^  A  letter  from  M.  Yaudreuil,  governor  of 
Canada,  to  the  late  governor  of  Port  Boyal,  was 
some  time  since  happily  intercepted,  and  came  to 
our  govenior's  bands;  wheiein  he  writes  thus, 
namely,  that  he  endeavours  to  keep  all  quiet  on 
the  side  of  Orange  or  Albany,  having^  command 
from  the  king  his  master  not  to  have  any  quarrd 
with  ytwr  Majesty's  subjects  on  that  aide,  or  with 
the  Mohawks,  which  he  hath  strictly  observed. 
And  they  are  in  a  profound  peace,  having  met 
with  little  or  no  loss  on  the  land  side,  either  in  niett 
or  estates,  this  war." 

The  enemy  were'  satisfied  with  their  success  at 
•Haverhill  for  this  season,  and,  except  now  and 
then  a  straggling  Indian,  none  of  them  appeared 
Hgain  upon  the  frantiers  this  summer. 

The  party' against  the  governor  still  pursued 
their  schemes  in  England  for  ius  removal*  AshurM 
engaged  a  committee  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland^  who 
came  up  to  London  to  settle  some  affiuia  with  the 
queen's  council,  to  use  their  interest,  thai  Dudley  - 
miffht  be  removed  and  a  new  governor  appointed; 
and  he  was  very  sanguine  that  this  woim  fki  the 
business,  and  that  Hobby  would  be  appointed, 
•though  not  such  a  person  as  he  could  vfieb  ;  but 
the  earth,  be  says,  must  help  the  .woman :  which 
too  often  means  no  more  than  we  must  do  evil  that 
good  may  come  of  it«  .  In  the  province  the 
governor's  interest  was  strengtheninp^*  Some  of 
the  old  senators,  who  h^d  been  disaffected  to  him, 
were  left  out  of  the  conncil.  Oakes,  whom  be  had 
negatived  as  speaker,  and  one  other  measber  for 
Boston,  kbt  their  election,  and  John  Clark  and 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  two  young  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  who  were  under  no  prejudice  against 
him,  came  into  the  house  in  their  stead;  and 
although  this  year  Mr.  Cooke  was  again  chosen  one 
of  the  council,  it  was  the  last  effort.  The  governor} 
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f persisted  in  n^tiving  him,  am)  at  the  aame  time 
negatived  Nathaniel  Paine  of  Bristol :  but  he  had 
so  accustomed  them  to  negatives,  that  they  gave 
less  offence  than  they  would  have  done  after  long 
disuse. 

The  principal  subject  of  the  assembly's  address^ 
^bich  we  have  just  before  mentioned,  to  the  queen, 
was  the  reduction  of  Canada  and  Acadia  by  an 
armament  from  England,  to  be  assisted  by  forces 
raised  in  the  colonies.  Vetch,  who  the  last  year 
was  charged  as  a  traitor,  this  year  appeared  bdTore 
the  queen  and  her  ministers,  soliciting  in  behalf  of 
the  colonies ;  being  able  to  give  a  full  inf(Mination 
of  the  condition  of  the  French  in  America* 

(Anno  1709.) — Early  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Dudley 
was  advised,  by  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, that  the  queen  bad  determined  upon  an 
expedition,  and  v  etch,  made  a  colonel,  came  over 
with  instructions  to  make  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations. The  plan  was  extensive.  The  French 
were  to  be  subdued,  not  only  in  Canada  and  Acadia, 
but  in  Newfoundland  also.  A  squadron  of  ships 
were  to  be  at  Boston  by  the  middle  of  May.  Five 
regiments  of  regular  troops  were  to  be  sent  from 
England,  to  be  joined  by  ISOO  men,  to  be  raised 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  island,  and  the  govern* 
ments  were  to  provide  transports,  iat-'b^tctned 
iioats,  pilots,  and  three  months  orovisions  for  their 
own  troops.  With  this  force  Quebec  was  to  be 
attacked ;  at  the  same  time  1500  men,  prmosed 
to  be  rai^  in  tiiegovenraients  5.  of  Rhocie  island, 
-which  were  to  march  by  the  way  of  the  lake,  were 
to  attack  Montreal.  The  men  assigned  to  the 
Massachusetts  to  raise,  were  ready  by  the  SOth  of 
May ;  and  Vetch  gave  a  certificate  under  his  hand, 
that  all  the  governments  concerned  had  cheerfully 
and  punctually  complied  with  the  orders  given, 
except  Fennsvlvania.  It  was  left  to  Lord  Lovelace, 
governor  of  New  York,  to  appoint  the  general 
officer  for  the  1500  men,  but,  by  his  death,  the 
power  devolved  upon  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  the  lieutenant* 
governor^  mid  N  ichcrison ,  who  had  been  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York  under  Andros,  and  after- 
wards lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
hind,  bemg  then  in  America,  was  pitched  upon 
as  a  proper  person,  and  marched  with  the  forces 
under  his  command  as  far  as  Wood  creek,  there 
to  wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Boston, 
that  the  attack  on  both  places  might  be  made  at 
one  time.  The  transports  and  troops  lay  waiting 
at  Boston  from  May  to  September,  every  day 
expecting  the  fleet.  No  intelugence  coming  from 
England,  Vetch,  being  sensible  it  was  too  late  to 
go  to  Canada,  proposed  a  meeting,  at  New  Lon- 
don, of  the  govemoiB  of  the  several  colonies,  to 


consider  in  what  other  way  the  forces  raised  should 
be  employed  against  the  enemy,  that  the  expenc- 
might  not  be  wholly  lost ;  but  Nicholson  unexe 
pectedly  returned  with  his  men  from  Wood  creek, 
and  he  and  Vetch  and  Colonel  Moody  met  some 
of  the  governors  at  Rhode  island.  Two  or  three 
da^s  before  the  congress,  (October  the  1 1th),  a  ship 
arrived  at  Boston  Irom  England,  with  advices  that 
the  forces  intended  for  America  were  ordered  to 
Portugal,  and  with  directions  to  consult  whether 
the  forces  raised  in  America  might  not  be  employed 
against  Port  Royal ;  the  ships  of  war,  of  which  there 
were  several  then  at  Boston,  to  be  aiding  and  assist- 
ing. There  was  no  great  honour  or  pro£t  to  be 
expected  by  the  capteins  of  the  men  of  war,  if 
the  expedition  should  succeed^  nothing  more  being 
required  of  them  than  to  serve  as  convoy  to  the 
transports,  and  cover  to  the  forces  at  their  landing ; 
therefore  two  of  the  frigates,  whose  station  was 
New  York,  sailed  unraediately  from  Boston, 
without  taking  leave  of  any  body,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  rest,  Mathews,  afterwards  Admiral 
Mathews,  who  was  then  commander  of  the  station 
ship  at  BSoston,  only  excepted,  peremptorily  refus- 
ed. As  soon  as  this  was  known  to  the  two  houses, 
the  court  being  sitting,  they  desired  the  governor 
to  discharge  the  transports  and  disband  Uie  men, 
it  not  being  safe  to  proceed  without  convoy.  This 
was  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  province  without 
any  ffood  effect.  It  was  indeed  late  in  the  year 
for  the  attempt  ajgainst  Port  Royal,  but  then  the 
prospect  of  surprising  the  enemy  was  so  much  the 
greater ;  and  if  it  had  happened  othorwise,  and  the 
forces  bad  returned  without  subduing  the  place, 
it  would  have  caused  but  little  increase  of  the 
expence. 

Whilst  Nicholson  lay  at  Wood  creek,  the  gover- 
nor of  Canada,  who  had  intelligence  of  all  his  mo- 
tions,'sent  out  an  army  of  1500  French  and  Indians, 
who  left  Montreal  the  28th  July,  N.  S.  and  the 
three  first  days  advanced  40  leagues  towards  the 
English  camp  ;  but  upon  a  report  that  they  were 
SOW)  strong,  and  upon  the  march  to  meet  the 
French,  and  there  being  discord  at  the  same  time 
among  the  French  officers,  it  was  thought  best  to 
return  to  their  advanced  posts,  and  wait  to  receive 
the  Englisli  there.  Had  they  proceeded,  they 
were  equal  to  the  English,  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  would  nave  come  unexpected,  and 
the  event  would  at  least  have  been  doubtful  for 
us.  • 

'  Charlevoix  gives  an  instance  of  the  treachery 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  of  their 
intention  to  destroy  the  whole  English  army. 
Speaking  of  father  Mareuil,  who   had  been  a] 
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rprisoiier  at  Albany,  he  saji,  ^<  this  raissiooary 
£aving  been    exchanged  for  a  nephew  of  the 
principal  officer  at  Albany,  we  learned  from  him 
all  the  circumstances  of  that  affair,  and  to  what 
New  France  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  greatest 
danger  to  which  she  had  been  at  any  time  exposed 
from  that  quarter/'  Then  having  mentioned  a  grand 
council  of  the  Indians,  held  at  Onondago,  where  all 
their  general  meetings  upon  important  matters  were 
held,  he  goes  on,  ^<  the  Onondago,  one  of  the  old 
men  of  that  nation,  *who  was  the  speaker,  asked 
whether  tt  was  out  of  their  minds  that  they  were 
situated  between  two  potent  people,  either  of  which 
ivere  capable  of  totally  extirpating  them,  and  that 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  either  to  do  it,  as  soon 
as  they  should  have  no  further  occasion  for  them. 
It  behoved  them  therefore  to  be  very  careful,  that 
they  did  not  lose  their  importance,  which   they 
^roald  do,  unless  each  of  these  people  were  prevent* 
ed  from  destroying  the  other.   This  harangue  made 
great  impression  upon  the  assembly,  and  it  was 
resolved,  upon  this    occasion,    to  continue   the 
poFitical  conduct  which  they  had  hitherto  observed. 
Accordingly,  the  Iriquois,  when  they  had  joined 
the  English  army,  and  found,  as  they  imagined, 
that  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  take  Montreal, 
employed  their  whole  atttention  in  contriving  the 
destruction  of  it ;  and  this  was  the  way  they  went 
tp  work.     The  army  being  encamped  upon  the 
banks  of  a  small  river,  the  Indians,  who  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  hunting,  threw  the  skins  of 
aUthe  creatures  which  they  flead  into  the  river^ 
a  little  above  the  camp,  which  soon  corrupted  the 
water.  Tlie  English  never  suspected  this  treachery, 
and  continued  to  drink  the  water ;  but  it  caused 
auch  a  mortality  among  them,   that  Father  de 
Mareuil,  and  the  two  officers  who  went  to  fetch 
him  from  Albany  to  Canada,  judged,   by  the 
graves,  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  1000 
buried  there. '* 

Nicholson  certainly  decamped  sooner  than  was 
expected,  which  caused  some  dissatisfaction.  The 
army  was  in  a  bad  state.  A  letter  dated  New 
York,  November  4th,  1709,  says,  that  many  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  at  the  lake  died  as  if  they 
bad  beea  poisoned. 

Although  the  French  were  in  constant  expecta- 
tion of  beiog  attacked  themselves,  yet  it  did  not 
take  them  off  from  employing  some  of  their  strength 
this  summer  against  the  New  England  frontiers. 
In  April,  a  man  was  taken  prisoner  at  Deerfield. 
la  May,  several  men  were  surprised  and  taken,  as 
they  were  passing  to  a  saw-miti  in  Exeter ;  and  in 
June,  one  of  the  Rouvilles,  with  180  French  and 
Indians,  mluie  another  attempt  upon  Deerfield,  to 
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destroy  or  carry  away  prisoners  the  poor  p^Ie» 
who  but  a  little  while  before  had  returned  from 
their  captivity  ;  but  the  enemy  was  discovered  at 
a  distance  and  beat  off.  the  inhabitants  bravely  de- 
fending themselves.  The  town  of  Brookfield,  in 
the  w.  and  Wells,  in  the  e.  soon  after  lost  some 
of  their  people  by  small  parties  of  Indians. 

(Anno  1710.) — Nicholson  went  to  England  in 
the  fall,  to  solicit  a  force  against  Canada  the  next 
year,  and  an  expedition  seems  to  have  been  a^in 
resolved  upon.      Advice  was  received  in   New 
England,  tnat  in  July  Lord  Shannon,  with  a  fleet 
destined  for  that  service,    lay  under  orders  for 
sailing,  but  that  it  was  feared  the  w.  winds  would 
detain  him  until  it  was  too  late.     Port  RoyaI| 
which  did  not  require  so  ^reat  force,  and  which 
might  be  attempted  late  m  the  year,  was  after- 
wards made  the  only  obiect.    The  Dragon  and 
Falmonth,  with  a  bomb  ship  and  a  tender,  and 
two  or  three  transports,  left  England  in  the  spring|. 
and  Nicholson  was  on  board  one  of  them.     They 
arrived  at  Boston  July  the  15th,  and  seem  to  have 
lain  waiting  there  for  orders,  or  until  it  should  be 
made  certam  whether  they  were  to  be  joined  by 
any  further  force  from  England.     On  the  I8th  of 
September,  a  fleet  sailed  from  Nantasket  for  Port 
Royal,  consisting  of  three  fourth  rates,  viz.  the 
Dragon,  Commodore  Martin,  the  Chester,  Mat- 
thews, the  Falmouth,  Riddle;    two  fifth  raies^ 
the  Lieostafle,  Gordon,  and  the  Feversbam,  Pas* 
ton,  together  with  the  Star  bomb,  Rochfort,  and 
the  province  galley,  Southack,  with  14  transports 
in  the  pay  of  the  Massachusetts,  five  of  Connec- 
ticut,  two  of  New    Hampshire,    and  three  of 
Rhode  island.    These,  with  the  tender  and  trans- 
ports from  England,  made  36  sail.     There  was  a 
regiment    of   marines,   commanded    by   Colonel 
Redding,  and  four  regiments  raised  in  New  £ng« 
land,  two  command^  by  Sir  Charles  Hobby  and 
Colonel    Taikr    of  Massachusetts  bay,    one  by 
Colonel    Whiting  of  Connecticut,  and  one   by 
Colonel  Walton  of  New  Hampshire.    Nicholson 
was  general,  and  Vetch  adjutant-general.     One 
transport.  Captain  Taye,  ran  ashore  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  was  lost,  and  26  men.  were  drown- 
ed, the  rest  of  the  fleet  arrived  safe  at  Port  Royal 
the  21th  of  September.     The  forces  were  landed 
without  any  opposition.     Subercase,  the  governor,, 
had  only  360  men,  and  most  uf  them  he  was  afraid 
to  trust  out  of  the  fort,  lest  they  should  desert  to 
the  English.    As  the  army  was  marching  up  to 
the  fort,  several  men  were  killed  by  the  inhabitants^ 
who  fired  from  their  houses  and  from  behind  their 
fences  and  made  their  escape ;  and  for  three  or 
four  days,  whilst  the  necessary  preparations  were] 
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[making  by  the  English,  the  French  threw  shells 
.  and  shot  from  the  fort,  and  the  bomb  ship,  on  the 
other  hand,  plied  the  French  with  her  shells.  It 
was  commonly  said,  after  the  return  of  the  forces 
to  Boston,  that  early  intimation  was  given  to  the 
English  that  they  would  meet  with  no  ffreat  diffi- 
culty, a  decent  pretence  for  a  surrender  was  all 
that  was  desired.  On  the  ^(h,  the  governor  sent 
out  a  flag  of  truce,  prnying  leave  for  some  of  his 
ladies,  who  were  afraid  of  the  bombs,  to  be  shel- 
tered in  the  English  camp.  The  officer,  not  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  war,  was  put  under  arrest, 
and  an  English  officer  sent  to  the  fort  to  acquaint 
the  governor  with  the  reason  of  it.  The  1st  of 
October,  the  two  engineers  Forbes  and  Red  knap 
had  three  batteries  open,  two  mortars  and  24  co- 
horn  mortars  ready,  within  100  yards  of  the  fort, 
and  began  their  firing,  the  French  firing  their 
sliot  anci  throwing  sliells  at  the  same  time.  The 
same  day.  Colonel  Tailer  and  Captain  Abercrom- 
bie  were  sent  with  a  summons  to  surrender,  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  a  cessation  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
were  soon  settled,  and  the  next  day  the  following 
articles  signed. 

'<  Articles  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  at  Port  Royal,  &c.  betwixt 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.  general  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  rorces  of  her  sacred 
Majesty  Anne,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 
and  Monsieur  Subercase,  governor,  &c.  for  his 
most  Christian  Majesty. 

<<  1.  That  the  garrison  shall  march  out  with 
their  arms  and  baggage,  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying. 

^^  2.  That  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
ships  and  provisions  to  transport  the  said  garrison 
to  Rochelle  or  Rochfort,  by  the  shortest  passage, 
when  they  shall  be  furnishecl  with  passports  for  their 
return. 

'^  3.  That  I  may  take  out  six  guns  and  two 
mortars,  such  as  I  shall  think  fit. 

'^  4.  That  the  officers  shall  carry  out  all  their 
effects,  of  what  sort  soever,  except  they  do  agree 
to  the  selling  them ;  the  payment  of  which  to  be 
upon  good  faith. 

<<  5.  That  the  inhabitants,  within  cannon  shot 
of  Port  Royal,  shall  remain  upon  their  estates, 
vrtlh  their  corn,  cattle,  and  furniture,  during  two 
years,  in  case  they  are  not  desirous  to  go  before, 
they  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
her  sacred^Majesty  of  Great  Britain. 

^<  6.  That  a  vessel  be  provided  for  the  privateers 
belonging  to  the  islands  in  America^  for  their 
transportation  thither. 


*^  7.  That  those  that  are  desirous  to  go  for 
Placentia  in  Newfoundland,  shall  have  leave  by 
the  nearest  passage. 

<^  8.  That  the  Canadians,  or  those  that  are  de- 
sirous of  going  there,  may,  during  the  space  of  one 
year. 

^^  9.  That  effects,  ornaments,  and  utensils  o( 
the  chapel  and  hospital  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
almoner. 

^^  10.  I  promise  to  deliver  the  fort  of  Port 
Royal  into  the  hands  of  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq. 
for  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  within  three  days 
after  the  ratification  of  this  present  treaty^  with  all 
the  eflfects  belonging  to  the  king,  as  guns,  mortars, 
bombs,  ball,  powder,  and  all  cMther  small  arms. 

<M1.  I  will  discover,  upon  my  faith,  all  the 
mines,  fueasses,  and  casemates. 

<<  13.  All  the  articles  of  this  present  trefthr  shall 
be  executed  upon  good  faith,  without  difficalty, 
and  signed  by  each  other  at  her  Majesty  of  Great 
Britain^s  camp  before  Port  Royal  fort,  thb  second 
day  of  October,  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  Majesty's 
reign,  Annoque  Domini  17 10. 

^<  Francis  Nicholson. 
^^  subbrcasb. 

<^  Memorandum.  The  general  declared,  that 
within  cannon  shot  of  Port  Royal,  in  the  5th 
article  above  said,  is  to  be  understood  three  Eng- 
lish miles  round  the  fort  to  Annapolis  RoyS, 
and  the  inhabitants  within  three  miles  to  have  the 
benefit  of  that  article.  Which  persons,  male  and 
female,  comprehended  in  the  said  article,  accord- 
ing to  a  list  of  their  names  given  in  to  the  general 
by  M.  Allein,  amounts  to  481  persons." 

The  English  lost  14  or  15  men  in  the  expedi- 
tion, besides  the  26  drowned  when  the  transport 
was  lost.  The  fort  had  been  nesrlected  and  was  in 
a  very  bad  state.  Subercase  told  the  general  <<  he 
was  very  sorry  for  the  king  his  master,  in  losing 
such  a  strong  fort  and  the  territories  adjoining.*' 
This  was  the  compliment  to  Nicholson,  but  it  was 
in  no  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  Charlevoix  says, 
"  Subercase^s  character  suffered  a  great  shock. 
He  mentions  several  actions  which  other  accounts 
take  no  notice  of.  ^^  The  troops  being  landed  and 
nothing  to  oppose  their  march,  went  on  towards 
the  fort ;  but  when  they  came  within  reach  of  the 
cannon,  the  governor  caused  so  smart  a  firing  as 
put  them  to  a  stand,  killed  a  great  many  of  their 
men,  &c/*  Again,  "  the  8th  (N.S.)  M.  Suber- 
case,  having  observed  the  spot  where  the  enemy 
were  about  to  erect  their  batteries,  made  so  luckj 
a  fire  that  Mr.  Nicholson,  after  having  lost  a  great 
many  men,  was  obliged  to  retreat.*' 

The  general  having  left  a  suflicient  garrison] 
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inader  tbe  command  of  Colonel  Vetch ,  who  was 
lestined,  incaseof  Bucoess,  to  the  government  of 
the  country,  returned  with  the  fleet  and  armj  to 
Boston,  arriving  there  the  S6th  of  October. 

Whilst  the  forces  were  at  Port  Rojal,  it  was 
thought  proper  at  a  council  of  war  to  send  Castine, 
who  we  suppose  was  in  the  fort,  and  Major  Living* 
stone,  to  Canada,  through  the  country,  with  letters 
to  M.  Vaudreuil,  acquainting  him  that  the  conn* 
try  of  Acadia  was  subdued,  and  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants, except  such  as  were  within  cannon  shot 
of  the  fort,  were  prisoners  at  discretion;  and  as 
the  council  had  been  informed  that  he  had  often 
sent  out  his  barbarous  Indians  to  murder  the  poor 
innocent  women  and  children  upon  the  frontiers  of 
New  England,  if  he  continued  that  practice  they 
would  cause  the  same  execution  upon  the  people 
of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  now  absolutely  in  their 

{ower :  but  they  abhorred  such  barbarities,  and 
oped  he  would  give  them  no  further  occasion  to 
copy  after  him,  but  rather  would  release  and  send 
home  such  prisoners  as  had  been  taken  by  the 
Indians.  After  a  most  fatiguing  hazardous  jour- 
ney, having  three  Indians  for  their  guides,  they 
arrived  at  Quebec.  The  governor  sent  his  answer 
to  the  message  by  two  partisans,  Rouville  and 
Dupuis,  by  land  through  Albany,  that  they  might 
be  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  more  fit  to  be 
employed  in  making  war  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion. The  sum  of  the  answer  was,  that  Nicholson 
had  been  so  well  taught  the  laws  of  war,  as  to  know 
that  they  did  not  admit  of  reprisals  upon  such 
inhabitants  as  had  surrendered  upon  an  express 
promise  of  beuig  well  treated:  That  he,  Vau- 
dreuil, never  knew  the  French  charged  with  in- 
humanity, and  he  was  not  afraid  to  appeal  to  the 
Ent'lish  prisoners,  within  his  government,  against 
suc%  a  charge;  they  had  often  been  redeemed 
from  the  Indians,  at  a  great  expence,  and  out  of 

Sure  charity ;  indeed  the  Indians  themselves,  or- 
inarily,  did  not  treat  them  ill.  But  let  that  be  as 
it  would,  the  French  were  not  accountable  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  Indians ;  it  was  not  his  fault  that 
this  unfortunate  war  was  not  over  a  long  time  ago, 
and  all  the  miseries  which  had  been  the  consequence 
must  be  attributed  to  those  who  had  refused  the 
neutrality  between  the  two  colonies ;  he  was  very 
ready  to  agree  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  but 
he  had  not  the  command  of  those  which  were  in 
the  hands  of  his  Indian  allies.  As  for  the  menace 
of  delivering  up  the  Acadians  to  the  Indians  of 
New  England,  if  the  Indians  of  New  France 
should  refuse  to  deliver  the  Englbh  prisoners,  it 
was  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  justice  and  hu- 
jmnityy  and  if  it  should  be  carried  into  execution 


he  should  be  obliged  to  do  as  much  to  all  the  Eng- 
lish he  had  in  his  power.  This  was  all  the  efl'ect 
of  Livinfi^tone's  most  fatiguing  hazardous  Journey. 
The  affair  of  the  agency  in  England  has  often 
occasioned  a  division  and  contention  in  the  general 
court.  They  who  had  served  the  province  well 
and  done  every  thing  in  their  power,  were  thought 
not  to  have  done  enough.  If  the  rights  and  claims 
did  not  appear  in  the  same  light  to  those  who 
judged  of  them  in  England,  as  they  did  to  the 
Massachusetts,  they  w^re  too  apt  to  attribute  it 
to  the  want  of  skill  or  fidelity  in  those  who  ap- 
peared for  them.  At  this  time  a  change  in  tne 
¥;ency  was  agreed  upon  from  a  different  cause, 
he  change  of  the  mmistry  in  England  was  as 
alarmine  to  New  England  as  to  any  part  of  her 
Majesty  s  dominions.  Mr.  Phips  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  new  measures.  There  could  not 
then  have  been  any  apprehension  of  his  removing 
to  Ireland ;  but  a  whig  people  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  a  tory  agent.  Sir  H.  Ashurst  never  had 
any  great  powers,  and  he  was  now  declining  in 
a^  and  health.  The  party  that  used  to  support 
him  set  up  his  brother.  Sir  William  Ashurst,  a 
eentleman  of  superior  character  and  real  worth* 
Mr.  Dudley  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  choice,  but  when  he  could  not  prevail, 
made  a  merit  of  accepting  it.  An  address  to  th6 
queen  was  sent  to  Sir  William^  but  he  refused  the 
agency ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  slights 
put  upon  his  brother  and  the  little  or  no  reward 

Siven  him  for  so  long  services.  When  he  excused 
imself,  he  recommended  a  New  England  young 
gentleman,  then  in  London,  Jeremiah  Dummer, 
who  also  procured  from  the  principal  merchants  in 
London,  trading  to  New  England,  letters  in  his 
favour.  He  was  not  at  that  time  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Dudley,  and  in  a  message  to  the  assembly, 
he  advised  them  to  choose  Henry  Newman,  a 
New  England  man,  then  in  London  also,  a  person 
of  great  probity,  who  had  lived  some  years  in  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  family,  and  who  afterwards 
was  secretary  to  the  society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian knowledge ;  but  the  choice  fell  upon  Mn 
Dummer,  and  the  governor  did  not  think  proper  to 
negative  him. 

Mr.  Dudley  found  means  to  remove  the  preju- 
dice of  Sir  William  Ashurst.  From  this  time,  all 
his  letters  are  in  a  difierent  strain  from  what  thev 
used  to  be,  and  be  represents  the  times  to  be  such 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  better  governor, 
and  advises  the  people,  if  they  could  be  tolerably 
easy,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a  change.  This  was' 
not  the  only  time  when  such  a  wora  of  advic6  to' 
this  as  well  as  other  colonies  would  have  been  sea-T 
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[sonable.  Mr.  Dunnnefy  vfho  was  attaching  hiin« 
self  to  the  new  ministry  and  had  great  favour 
shewn  him,  engaged  also  in  Mr.  Dttdldy's  interest* 
Mr.  Phips,  who  at  first  opposed  him)  had  for 
sometime  been  very  friendly  to  him.  It  was  a  rule 
with  him  to  gain  his  enemies,  he  was  sure  of  bis 
friends.  It  requires  much  of  that  art  and  skill  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  master,  to  render 
this  rule,  for  any  length  of  time,  successful.  He 
happened  also,  as  we  have  observed,  when  he  was 
in  England,  to  be  known  to  and  favoured  by  Mr. 
Harley,  and  his  interest  there  was  so  established 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  danger,  until  the  death 
of  the  queen  caused  an  entire  revolution,  both  as 
to  men  and  measures.  In  the  province,  some  re- 
ports against  him  were  of  so  gross  and  criminal  a 
nature,  that  although  they  might  find  some  ready 
to  believe  them  at  first,  yet  time  alone  had  sunk 
the  credit  of  them,  and  the  remembrance  of  lesser 
matters  sunk  with  it,  and  the  last  days  of  his  ad« 
ministration  were  his  best  days. 

This  year,  the  enemy  made  their  first  appear* 
ance,  in  the  spring,  at  York,  but  found  the  inha* 
bitants  upon  their  guard.  In  June,  Colond  Hilton 
of  Exeter,  being  in  the  woods  with  18  men,  was 
ambushed  by  a  party,  who  fired  and  killed  the 
colonel  and  two  of  his  company,  and  took  two 
prisoners,  the  rest  escaping.  Hilton  was  a  good 
officer  and  had  behaved  well  with  Church  in 
1704,  and  upon  other  occasions ;  but  at  this  time 
was  off  his  guard.  One  hundred  mm  went  out 
upon  the  alarm,  but  had  no  other  success  than  to 
bring  in  the  dead  mangled  bodies  to  a  decent  in- 
terment. A  few  days  after,  60  or  70  French  and 
Indians  appeared  in  the  skirts  of  the  town  of  £ze* 
ter,  but  were  alarmed  by  the  firing  a  gun,  and 
went  off  with  four  children  only,  wnich  they  pick« 
0d  up  in  the  street  or  road  at  play,  to  the  un- 
speakable distress  of  their  parents  upon  receiving 
the  news.  In.their  retreat  they  kuled  one  man 
and  took  another  prisoner.  They  then  travelled 
19.  and  killed  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Water- 
bury  and  Simsbury  in  Conoecticut,  struck  down 
upon  Brookfield  and  Marlborough,  and  from 
thence  to  Ci  elmsford,  where  Major  Tyng  was 
slain,  an  officer  respected  for  his  prudence  and 
courage. 

The  Sd  of  August,  about  50  Indians  came  upon 
Winter  harbour,  and  hovered  about  the  place 
some  time,  until  they  had  killed  four  or  five  and 
t^ken  eight  or  teix  of  the  inhabitants.  Th^r  io« 
suited  the  fort  and  found  the  garrison  too  many  to 
be  taken ;  but  not  enough  to  sally  out  and  attack 
them.  October  the  Ist,  several  persons,  as  ih»r 
were  gaiog  to  meeting  at  Bewick,  were  way-lakl. 


one  of  them  killed,  another  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  the  rest  escaping.  The  10th  of  the 
same  month,  Bomaseeen,  with  60  or  70  more  ln« 
dians,  appeared  at  Winter  harbour,  killed  three 
or  four  and  took  as  many  captives ;  one  of  the 
latter  was  Johnson  Harman,  a  noted  officer  in  ex« 

ditions,  the  next  war,  against  the  enemy.  The 
ians,  after  they  had  done  the  mischief,  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  fort,  and  offered  to  ransom  their 
prisoners,  if  a  vessel  should  be  sent  to  Kennebeck 
river  to  receive  them. 

The  forces  had  been  scouring  the  woods  all  the 
summer,  but  the  parties  of  the  enemy  avoided 
them.  Towards  winter.  Colonel  Walton,  after 
bis  return  from  Poit  Royal,  with  170  men  ranged 
the  e.  country  and  killed  a  Norridgewock  chief 
and  six  or  eiffht  others.  He  made  a  second  mardi 
to  Wlnnepisuiukee  without  any  success ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  Indians  he  was  hunting  after 
were  seeking  for  their  own  bloody  game,  more  or 
less  of  which  they  met  with  at  Cocheco,  T<vk, 
Wells,  &c. 

(Arnio  1711.) — After  Port  Royal  was  reduced, 
Nicholson  went  to  England  to  solicit  another  ex- 
pedition against  Canada;  and,  although  his  in- 
tention was  known,  there  seemed  to  be  no  expec* 
tation  that  he  would  succeed.  The  New  England 
people,  we  have  observed,  were  all  whigs,  and 
supposed  the  tory  ministry  to  be  determined  upon 
a  peace,  and  rather  disposed  to  suffer  France  to 
recover  part  of  what  sue  had  lo6t,.than  to  make 
further  acquisition  from  her ;  and  there  was  a 
general  surprise  at  Nicholson's  return  to  Boston, 
9ie  8th  of  June,  with  orders  from  the  queen  to  the 
several  ffovernmeots  of  New  England,  (o  New 
York,  the  Jerseys,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  have 
their  quotas  of  men  in  readiness  for  a  fleet  which 
was  expected  to  arrive  a  few  days  after,  and  in 
&ct  did  arrive  the  84th  following.  This  was  sh(Ht 
warning.  What  was  more  extmordinary,  ten 
weeks  provision  for  the  array  was  to  be  procured  at 
Boston.  It  was  one  reason  ^iven  tor  this  measure, 
that  there  diight  be  no  suspicions,  in  Europe,  of 
the  destination  of  this  armament  It  might  wdl 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  pro* 
cure  such  a  quantity  of  proviskms  at  Boston  in 
season,  and  if  it  was  not,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  proceed.  This  extraordinary  measure  incmsed 
a  jealousy,  began  before,  that  it  was  not  designed 
Canada  should  be  taken,  and  that  the  bbme 
should  be  east  upon  New  England.  This  jea- 
lousy' mav  have  been  as  groundless  as  the  charge, 
which  Walker  first,  and  after  him,  many  other 
authors  have  brought  against  New  England,  for 
not  affiuding  thai  ready  assistance  wmch  was] 
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[expected;  but  it  certainly  had  this  effect,  to 
cause  not  only  the  government,  but  even  private 
persons,  to  exert  themselves  with  more  zeal  and 
yigour  than  had  been  done  upon  any  other  occa- 
sion; and  the  people  submittec],  not  without  re- 
luctance it  is  true,  to  have  their  property  taken 
from  them,  in  a  way  and  manner  which  we  think 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  at  this  day 
would  not  submit  to.  A  general  meeting  of  all  the 
governors  was  appointed,  immediately  after  Ni- 
cholson's arrival  at  New  London,  and  they  were 
sitting  when  the  fleet  arrived.  The  assembly  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  at  Boston  when  the  first  orders 
came.  The  governor,  without  delay,  recom- 
mended to  them  a  full  compliance  with  the  orders 
he  had  received.  The  first  thing  necessary  was 
money.  The  credit  of  the  treasury  was  so  low  in 
England,  that  no  merchants  or  private  persons  here 
would  take  bills,  unless  the  drawer  would  make 
themselves  responsible,  and  there  was  nobody 
authorised  to  draw  such  bills.  The  general  court 
determined  to  issue  40,000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  and  to 
lend  them  to  merchants  and  others  for  the  term  of 
two  years.  These  persons  with  their  bills  of  credit 
purchased  bills  of  exchange  upon  the  treasurer  in 
jSngland,  which  it  was  hoped,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two  years,  would  be  paid,  and  if  they 
should  not,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  go-- 
ternment  to  continue  the  loan,  out  there  was  no 
engagement  to  do  it*  The  next  difficulty  to  be 
removed  was  the  extravagant  price  to  which  pro- 
visions had  started,  upon  the  advice  of  this  ex- 
traordinary demand.  For  this  purpose,  an  order 
passed  the  court,  stating  the  prices  of  the  several 
species  of  provisions  necessary  for  the  service.  The 
owners  of^the  provisions  shut  up  their  stores,  or 
removed  their  provisions  in  order  to  conceal  them. 
The  demand  which  had  raised  the  price,  they 
mrged,  was  the  common  chance  in  trade,  which 
every  merchant  was  justly  entitled  to.  Another 
order  soon  passed  the  court,  to  impress  all  provi- 
sions in  whose  possession  soever,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  open  all  doors  ^  and  enter.  This  effected  a 
general  compliance.  The  short  time  spent  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  refusal  of  particular  persons  to 
submit  at  first,  caused  a  charM  from  the  officers 
against  the  country  in  general,  for  unnecessarily 
delaying  the  fleet  and  army ;  and  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  zeal  of  the  government  and  this  ex- 
traordinary measure  for  the  removal  of  these  im- 
pediments. The  addition  of  so  many  mouths  had 
caused  a  sudden  rise  of  all  poultry  antl  fresh  meat, 
and  at  that  season  of  the  year,  if  the  usual  con- 
sumption had  continued,  the  forces  must  have 
failed  of  necessary  refreshment.    This  consideTa- 


tion  induced  many  of  Uie  principal  gentlemen  in 
Boston,  to  deny  themselves  and  to  engage,  while 
the  fleet  lay  there,  to  eat  salt  provisions  and  no 
other  in  their  families.  The  soldiers  and  seamen, 
some  of  them,  deserted  and  were  concealed  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  justly  censured  fordoing  it; 
but  not  so  the  country,  for  in  all  countries  there 
are  more  or  less  persons  who  for  the  sake  of  gain 
will  do  the  same.  A  law  against  this  offence  was 
made,  with  a  very  severe  penalty,  and  a  more 
summary  way  provided  for  trial  of  the  offence 
than  ever  haa  been  in  any  instance  before.  The 
desertion  of  the  men  put  the  admiral  out  of  temper, 
and  he  wrote  the  governor  an  angry  letter,  in 
which  he  tells  him,  the  service  had  been  pre- 
judiced rather  than  forwarded  since' his  arrival  at 
Boston,  and  demands  from  the  government  a 
supply  of  men  equal  to  the  loss.  This  could  be 
done  in  no  other  way  than  an  impress.  The  in- 
habitants, it  must  be  owned,  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted to  it,  but  in  general  would  have  preferred 
a  prison  on  shore  to  a  man  of  war  at  sea. 

Besides  the  mistake,  in  the  plan  of  this  expedi- 
tion, with  respect  to  a  speedy  supply  of  provisions 
at  Boston  witoout  previous  notice,  there  was  ano- 
ther, in  presuming  that  skilful  pilots  were  to  be 
obtained  there.  The  best  in  tne  country  were 
shipmasters,  who  had  been  once  or  twice  up  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  These  were  employed  in 
other  business,  upon  which  their  future  support 
depended,  and  they  were  averse  to  leaving  it ;  but 
the  government  impressed  them  into  the  service^ 
and  afterwards  was  charged  with  their  defect  of 
skill,  which,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  could  not  be 
helped. 

The  troops  were  all  landed  upon  Noddle's 
island,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  they 
were  every  day  exercised  in  a  healthy  air ;  and  it 
was  allowed,  that  men  were  never  landed  and  re« 
irabarked  in  better  order.  The  land  force,  includ- 
ing two  regiments  from  New  England,  amounted 
to  near  7000  men,  an  army  more  than  equal  in 
number  to  that  which  afterwards  reduced  Quebec^ 
under  general  Wolfe;  although,  in  1711,  it  was 
not  half  so  strong  as  in  1759« 

The  fleet  which  arrived  at  Boston,  consisted  of 
15  sail  of  men  of  war  and  40  transports,  and  all 
sailed  again  the  SOth  of  July.  Greater  dispatch 
could  not  well  be  expected  froai  such  short  warn* 
ing.  Nicholson  set  out  for  Albany  the  same  day, 
to  take  the  conunand  of  the  forces  which  were  to 
march  by  land. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  the  passage  of 
the  fleet  to  (jaspee,  where  it  arrived  the  18th  of 
August  and  sailed  again  the  90th.    The  next  day] 
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[and  tbe  day  after  proying  foggy,  and  the  ivind 
Eeginning  to  blow  fresh  at  e.  5.  e.  the  ships  brought 
to,  with  their  heads  to  the  s>  being  out  oF  sight  of 
land  and  out  of  soundings.  This  the  admiral,  in 
bis  own  account,  says,  was  by  the  advice  of  the 
pilots,  both  English  and  French,  and  that  they 
were  of  opinion  the  fleet  would  drive  into  the  midst 
of  the  channel  or  river.  The  New  England  pilots 
always  denied  they  gave  such  advice,  and  declared 
upon  their  oaths,  their  opinion  was  not  followed 
nor.  regarded.  Some  of  the  principal  persons  on 
board  one  of  the  ships  which  belonged  to  New 
England,  reported  that  apon  the  fleets  being  or- 
dered to  lie  with  their  heads  to  the  s.  the  whole 
ship's  company  determined  they  must  drive  upon 
the  n.  shore,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  their  for- 
mer  jealousy,  that  it  was  never  intended  the  fleet 
should  arrive  at  Quebec.  This,  however,  is  in- 
credible, and  the  admiral,  who  had  not  the  charac- 
ter of  an  abandoned  man,  was  incapable  of  sacri- 
ficing the  lives  of  so  many  men ;  and,  it  must  be 
presumed,  he  would  not  have  thrown  away  his 
own  life,  which  was  exposed  as  well  as  the  rest. 
The  pilots  from  Boston  supposed  the  admiral  had 
1^  very  mean  opinion  of  tnem,  and  laid  greater 
stress  upon  the  judgment  of  the  French  pilots, 
who  through  ignorance  or  from  design  occasioned 
this  wrong  measure.  In  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  fleet  brought  'to,  some  of  the  transports  were 
among  the  breakers.  Eight  or  nine  snips  were 
lost  upon  the  rocks  about  midnight,  1000  of  the 
men  that  were  on  board  drowned,  and  about  600 
or  700  saved  by  the  other  ships.  All  the  men  of 
war  escaped ;  the  admiral's  ship  is  said  to  have 
anchored,  and  the  rest  cither  stood  ofi'  or  came  to 
anchor ;  and  the  next  morning,  the  wind  shifting 
to  w»s.  w,  the  admiral  bore  away  for  Spanish  river, 
the  men  of  war  and  transports  foUowmg ;  but  the 
wind  shifting  again  to  e.  they  were  eielit  days  be- 
fore they  all  arrived,  and  as  they  had  the  wind, 
might  more  easily  have  gone  to  Quebec.  In  a 
council  of  war,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  not 
only  not  to  make  any  further  trial  to  go  up  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  but  also  not  to  attempt  any 
thing  against  Placentia  in  Newfoundland ;  the 
fleet  not  being  sufficiently  victualled  for  either. 
Tboy  sailed  the  16th  of  September,  and  the  admiral 
arrived  the  9tb  of  October  at  Portsmouth^  and  the 
tSth,  his  ship,  the  Edgar,  blew  up ;  the  cause  not 
being  known,  jealous  minds  would  suggest  that 
even  this  was  not  without  design. 
The  admiral  supposed  in  his  account  of  theex- 

Cdition,  that  if  tney  had  arrived  at  Quebec  and 
nded  their  men,  their  misfortune  would  have 
been  greater  still ;  that  the  French  would  either 


have  quitted  the  .place  and  carried  all  their  pro- 
visions with  them,  or  that  they  wouUi  have  de- 
fended the  place  until  the  provisions  of  the  fleet 
and  armjp^  were  spent,  and  they  must  have  laid 
down  their  arms ;  or  if  they  finally  surrendered,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  the  provisions,  for  so  small 
a  garrison,  would  have  lasted  any  time  for 
12,000  men,  and  French  and  English  must  have 
starved  together.  Vaudreuil  had  made  the  best 
preparations  he  could  for  theur  reception,  having 
early  notice  of  their  coming  from  the  governor  of 
Placentia.  Aiv  English  prisoner  carried  in  there 
from  Boston  gave  an  account  of  Nicholson's  ar- 
rival, of  the  fleet  that  was  to  follow,  and  of  the 
forces  intended  by  way  of  the  lake ;  and  the  cap- 
tain of  a  privateer  saw  the  fleet  within  60  leagues 
of  Boston.  This  intelligence  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  an  Onondago  Indian,  who  came  to 
Quebec  to  inform  of  the  great  preparations  making 
at  Albany. 

Nicholson  had  made  but  little  promss  in  his 
march  when  he  received  the  news  of  tnis  disaster, 
and  if  the  fleet  had  arrived  safe,  he  would  have 
been  too  late  to  have  drawn  any  of  the  French 
force  from  Quebec,  before  so  much  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  fleet  had  been  spent  that  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  to  have  remained  any  longer ;  and 
it  is  welt  he  did  not  proceed,  for  as  soon  as  Vau- 
dreuil had  advice  of  so  many  ships  stove,  and  sp 
many  dead  bodies  with  red  coats  drove  upon  the 
shore,  and  that  the  river  was  dear  of  ships,  be  or- 
dered all  the  strength  of  Canada  towards  Montreal 
and  the  Ia,ke  Champlain,  which  if  Nicholson  had 
passed,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  his 
return. 

To  complete  the  charge  against  the  Massachu* 
setts,  they  are  said  to  have  repre^^ted  the  naviga- 
tion to  Quebec  to  be  easy  and  without  hazard,  of 
which  they  were  wholly  ignorant ;  for  the  French^ 
after  100  years  experience,  almost  every  year  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  sailing  in  the  bay  and  river 
St.  Lawrence  was  so  hazardous  that  they  could 
hardly  obtain  sailors  for  a  voyage  thither.  The 
Massachusetts  people  knew  very  well  that  Phips 
and  his  fleet  went  up  and  down  without  difficulty 
in  1690 ;  that  flags  of  truce  had  frequently  passed 
and  repassed,  and  they  supposed  the  French  re- 
presented the  passage  difficult,  to  deter  other  na- 
tions, and  experience  now  shows  that  they  judged 
right. 

The  American  transports  were  all  preserved, 
except  one  victualler,  and  tbe  crew  of  that  were 
saved.  The  disappointment  and  loss  was  grievous 
to  New  England.  Some  pious  minds  gave  over 
1^11  hopes  or  reducing  Canada.    So  many  attempts} 
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fblasted,  plainly  indicated,  as  they  conceived,  that 
Providence  never  designed  the  vbole  n.  continent 
of  America  for  one  European  nation.  Upon  the 
first  news  in  England  of  the  disaster,  the  blame  was 
laid  upon  Governor  Dudley,  and  it  was  said  he 
would  be  removed,  but  his  conduct  soon  appeared 
to  have  been  unexceptionable. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Massachusetts  troops, 
they  gave  an  account  of  the  freedom  used  by  the 
sea  and  land  officers,  in  attributing  the  whole  mis- 
fortune to  the  colonies.  The  forces  were  unrea- 
sonably detained  at  Boston.  The  provisions  fell 
short  of  what  was  expected.  The  pilots  were  ig- 
norant and  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  The  general  court 
therefore  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  excul- 
pate themselves,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
lay  no  blame  any  where  else.  The  governor  in 
his  speech,  October  17th,  says,  ^^  I  condole  with 
you  upon  the  sorrowful  disaster  of  the  fleet  and 
fiorccs  sent  hither,  by  her  Majesty's  special  favour 
to  all  her  good  subjects  in  the  provinces  of  N. 
America.  1  have  had  time  enough  since  the  ac« 
count  thereof,  to  consider  the  several  articles  of  her 
Majesty's  commands  to  this  government  for  the 
putting  forward  the  expedition,  and  therein  I  can- 
not charge  this  assembly  with  neglect  in  any  parti- 
cular ;  but  when  I  peruse  the  journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, I  think  there  was  all  provision  and  ex- 
pedition made,  in  every  article  referring  to  soldiers, 
artificers,  pilots,  transports,  and  provbions  for  the 
service  of  her  Majesty's  British  forces,  as  well  as 
our  own ;  which  I  hope  you  will  see  reason  to  con- 
sider and  represent  home  for  our  justification,  that 
it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  we  were  in  earnest  to 
do  our  duty  to  the  utmost,  for  our  own  benefit  and 
establishment,  as  well  as  her  Majesty's  honour  and 
just  r%hts." 

Three  of  the  principal  pilots  in  the  service  were 
sent  to  England,  to  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conduct,  if  inquiry  should  be  made.  A 
journal  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  expedi- 
tion was  prepared  and  transmitted,  together  with 
an  address  to  the  queen.  The  instructions  to  the 
agent  were  given  with  prudence  and  caution.  <*  It 
chiefly  concerns  us  to  set  forth  that  we  have  done 
our  duty,  by  giving  all  assistance  in  obedience  to 
ber  Majesty's  royafcommands,  as  we  have  repre- 
sented in  our  humble  address  herewith  transmitted 
to  be  presented  by  you,  and  will  appear  by  the 
journal  and  orders  accompanying  the  same.  We 
comported  with  the  supplies,  in  the  large  demands 
made  upon  us,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  beyond 
what  we  had  at  first  a  reasonable  prospect  to  have 
provided  timely,  having  so  short  notice,  but  made 
our  utmost  efibrts^  and  happily  got  through  the 


same,  in  which  you  are  to  vhidicate  and  justify  thei 
government. 

<<  It  is  not  our  province,  nor  must  you  enter 
thereinto,  to  fault  or  impeach  otiiers,  for  want  of 
doing  their  duty,  or  for  their  ponduct  ir«  that  affair, 
any  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
own  vindication.  If  there  l3e  just  cause  therefore, 
her  Majesty  in  her  princely  wisdom  will  direct  the 
inquiry  thereinto." 

The  pilots  waited  many  months  in  England, 
ready  to  answer  any  questions,  but  none  were  ever 
asked,  nor  was  any  inquiry  ever  made  into  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  conceiv^  that  the  admiral, 
general,  and  principal  persons  employed  in  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  pursued  any  particular 
measures  in  order  to  defeat  and  overthrow  it ;  that 
those  who  projected  it  in  England,  had  not  good 
reason  to  expect  from  the  insufiicient  provision 
made  that  it  must  fail  of  success,  and  at  best  were 
all  content  that  it  should,  is  not  so  certain. 

Although  the  principal  object  of  this  expedition 
was  not  obtained,  yet^  in  all  probability,  Annapolis* 
Royal  was  saved  by  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  The  garrison  there  was  reduced 
to  a  handful  of  men.  Between  SOO  and  300  of  the 
New  England  forces  were  kept  tliere,  after  the 
place  was  reduced,  and  four  in  five  were  dead, 
and  they  were  afraid  even  of  the  Acadians  alone, 
without  any  additional  strength  ;  but  the  French 
court,  sensible  of  their  mistake  in  not  giving  more 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  that  country,  when 
it  was  in  their  hands,  pressed  the  governor  of 
Canada,  in  the  strongest  manner^  to  exert  himself 
for  the  recovery  of  it.  A  body  of  troops  was 
raised  and  ready  to  depart  from  Canada,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  English  fleet  and  other  prepara- 
tions making;  and  the  men  which  were  designed 
against  Nova  Scotia  were  detained  at  home  to  de- 
fend Canada.  The  French  inhabitants  of  Acadia, 
having  notice  of  the  force  intended  from  Canada, 
grew  insolent,  and  it  was  not  safe  for  an  English- 
man to  stir  out  of  the  fort.  As  soon  as  they  beard 
of  the  disappointment,  they  became  submissive 
again,  and  made  acknowledgment  of  their  Auiis ; 
but  at  the  same  time  let  Vaudreuil  know,  that  the 
French  king  had  no  better  subjects,  and  necessity 
alone  had  brought  them  to  this  submission.  These 
were  the  inhabitants  round  the  fort,  included  ia 
the  capitulation.  Many  of  those  at  a  distance  had 
not  yet  submitted  to  the  English,  and  Captaia 
Pigeon,  an  officer  of  the  regulars,  was  sent  up  the 
river  to  destroy  some  of  the  French  houses,  as  well 
as  to  cut  timber  for  the  repair  of  the  fort.  He 
was  surprised  by  a  great  number  of  Indians,  who] 
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[killed  the  fort  major,  the  engineer,  and  all  the 
boat's  crew,  and  took  30  or  40  of  the  garrison  pri- 
soners. The  stroke  encouraged  the  inhabitants 
again  to  take  up  arras,  and  £^  of  tbera,  with  as 
many  Indians  as  they  could  collect,  were  prepar* 
ing  to  attack  the  fort,  expecting  an  experienced 
officer  from  Placentia  to  head  them ;  but  the  go- 
▼emor  not  being  able  to  spare  one,  they  laid  down 
their  arms  a^ain  and  dispersed. 

To  meet  tne  French  or  Indian  enemy,  who  were 
expected  upon  the  frontiers.  Colonel  Walton  was 
sent,  in  the  fall,  with  180  men,  as  far  as  Penobscot, 
where  he  burned  two  vessels  which  were  designed 
for  privateers  or  cruizers,  and  took  some  pri* 
soners. 

The  year  1711  was  rendered  remarkable  by  a 
ire  in  the  town  of  Boston,  which  ftom  that  time 
until  the  year  1760  was  called  the  great  fire.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  careless^ 
ness  of  an  old  woman,  in  or  near  what  is  called 
Williams's  court :  all  the  houses  on  both  sides  of 
Comhill,  from  School  street  to  what  is  called  the 
Stone  shop  in  Dock  square,  all  the  upper  part  of 
King  street  on  the  s.  and  n.  side,  together  with  the 
town-house,  and  what  was  called  tte  old  meeting- 
house,  above  it,  were  consumed  to  ashes. 

(Anno  1713.) — Early  in  the  spring,  the  enem^ 
shewed  themselves,  and  made  spoil  upon  Oyster  ri- 
ver, Exeter,  Kittery,  York,  and  Wells.  In  May,  a 
Earty  of  English  went  up  Merrimack  river  and 
illed  eight  Indians,  without  loss  to  themselves; 
butthe  Indians  could  not  rest  long  without  revenge. 
In  Junt  and  July,  they  killed  or  took  prisoners 
several  fro«  Berwick,  Kittery,  Wells,  Dover,  and 
Kingston.  At  Dover,  apprehending  they  were  in 
danger  as  they  were  scalping  two  children,  for 
greater  dispatch  they  tooK  off  both  their  beads, 
feaving  the  bodies  a  doleful  spectacle  to  their  un- 
happy parents.  In  the  fall,  a  great  number  of 
people  being  at  a  wedding  of  CapUin  Weelwright's 
daughter  of  Wells,  the  enemy  surprised  several 
of  the  company,  and  among  the  rest  the  bride- 
groom, Mr.  Plaisted,  son  to  a  gentleman  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  Indians  expected  a  good  ransom  for 
such  a  prisoner^  and,  instead  ofcarrying  him  to 
Canada,  sent  in  a  flag,  and  offered,  upon  payment 
of  SCO/,  to  release  him,  and  the  money  was  paid 
and  the  prisoner  returned.  We  are  tired  of  relating 
these  inroads  of  the  enemy,many  of  which  we  have 
given  an  account  of  in  general  terms,  and  avoided 
mquently  enumerating  circumstances  which  ex- 
cite horror  from  the  mere  relation.  This  was  the 
last  action  of  any  consequence.  In  the  spring 
of  17  IS,  after  the  peace  of  Utiecht  was  known  in 
4.merilPik  the  Indians  sent  tp  Major  Moody  al 
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Casco,  to  pray  that  there  might  be  peace  between 
the  Englisn  and  them  also,  and  proposed  a  treaty 
to  be  held  there;  but  the  governor  thought  it 
more  for  his  honour  to  oblige  them  to  come  to 
Portsmouth,  the  chief  town  of  one  of  his  govern- 
ments,  than  to  go  to  the  borders  of  their  usual  re« 
sidence  ;  and,  upon  the  ISth  of  July,  they  entered 
anew  into  articles  of  submission  and  pacification, 
si|?ned  by  a  number  of  chiefs  of  their  several  tribes, 
wherein  they  ask  pardon  for  all  their  past  rebel- 
lions and  violations  of  former  promises,  and  engage 
to  demean  themselves  for  the  future  as  very  obe- 
dient faithful  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  firi* 
tain.  An  observation  occurs  to  us,  which  we  may 
properly  enough  bring  in  at  the  close  of  this  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  in  the  colonies, 
in  general,  double  their  numbers,  from  their  natn« 
ral  growth  or  increase,  in  S5  years  at  mosit,  yet  the 

Sowth  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  and  New 
amphire  have  borae  no  proportion  to  the  rest ; 
and  m  the  year  1713,  these  was  not  double  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  MasMchusetts  pnn 
vince,  which  the  several  colonies,  of  which  it  was 
formed,  contained  dO  years  before.  During  this 
period  there  was  no  remarkable  emigratioo  to  othei 
colonies.  There  was  vacant  land  sufficient  to  ex^ 
tend  settlements  upon,  and  as  easy  to  be  procared 
as  any  where  else.  The  heavy  taxes  may  have 
driven  some  to  other  governments,  butthe  chief 
reason  of  the  diflfereiice  is  tlie  constant  state  of  was 
which  those  two  provinces  were  in,  the  Massachn- 
setts  especially.  From  1675,  when  Philip's  war 
begun,  to  1713,  5000  or  6000  of  the  youth  of  the 
country  had  perished  by  the  enemy,  or  by  dt&* 
tempers  contracted  in  the  service ;  nine  in  ten  of 
these  would  have  been  fathers  of  famiHes,  and,  in 
the  course  of  40  years,  have  multiplied  to  ncv 
100,000  souls. 

We  catmot  avoid  a  reflection  also  upon  the 
heavy  burdens  which  the  province  subjected  itself 
to  during  this  war,  we  suppose  beyond  those  of  any 
other  10  years  from  the  fin»t  settlement.  The  castle 
and  other  fortifications  at  Boston,  the  several  forts 
in  the  e.  country,  the  various  expensive  expedi- 
tions actually  prosecuted,  and  the  preparatioos 
made  for  others,  added  to  the  constant  defence  of 
the  extensive  frontiers  and  to  the  support  of  the 
civil  government,  without  any  relief  or  oompensa* 
tion  from  the  crown,  certainly  must  have  occa- 
sioned such  an  annual  burden  as  was  not  felt  by 
any  other  subjects  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  merit 
of  the  people  of  that  day  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  settlement  of  the  line  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  province  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  year  1713^  after  ioeffec-]) 
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[iHal  aitemptfl  for  seTeiatyeais  before^  desenres  par* 
ticalar  notice.  In  16S6,  the  first  settlers  upon  Con* 
necticut  river  removed  from  the  Massachusetts^  and 
toc^  possession  of  the  country  upon  and  near  the 
river  on  both  sides,  from  Springfield  as  low  as 
Weathersfield,  inclusive  of  both,  and  raani^ied 
their  afiairs  by  virtue  of  authority  irooi  the  general 
court  of  the  Massachusetts.  In  1698,  the  mhahi* 
tanU  of  Springfield,  which  included  what  was  after* 
wards  called  huffield,  below,  on  one  side  of  the 
viver,  and  Enfield  on  the  other  side,  havii^  no 
doubt  that  they  were  within  the  Units  of  the  Mas* 
sachusetts  patent,  petitioned  the  general  court  that 
they  might  be  separated  from  the  other  towns  be- 
low,  and  be  received  and  continued  as  part  of  tlie 
colony,  which  was  granted,  and  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised accordingly.  In  I64S,  by  order  of  the  ge- 
neral court,  two  mathematicians,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  records,  Nathan  Woodwaid  and  Solomon 
Safibry ,  run  a  line  w.  as  tbey  supposed,  from  a  sta- 
tion three  miles  n.  of  Charles  river  until  they 
came  to  Windsor,  upon  Connecticut  river,  where 
it  struck  the  house  of  Bisseil  who  kept  the  ferry. 
The  people  who  had  settled  upon  Connecticut 
liver  nad  no  better  title  to  land  or  jurisdiction 
tiian  possession,  ibe  grant  made  by  the  Massacbu- 
aetU  general  court  being  a  mere  nollitr. 

In  1690,  the  Earl  <rf  Warwick  had  obtained 
fion  the  council  of  Plymouth  a  patent  of  the  lands 
upon  a  straight  line  near  the  sea-shore  towards  the 
n.fff.,  w.  and  by  9.  or  to.  from  NarBj^set  river 
40  leagues,  as  the  coast  lies  towards  Virginia,  and 
all  within  that  breadth  to  the  S.  sea,  aoid  yet,  in 
1635,  all  the  laiids  between  Connecticut  river  and 
tlie  Naraganset  country  were  assigned  by  the  same 
council  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  .  Lord  Say 
and  others  had  purchased  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
title,  and  by  their  agents  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth 
^  Connecticut  river  about  the  year  16S&,  and  four 
or  five  years  after  Mr.  Fenwick  came  over  with 
design  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  upon  Con- 
necticut river  under  Lord  Say,  Sec.  and  remained 
fai  possession  of  the  mnuth  of  the  river  until  1644, 
when  the  settlers  purchased  the  title  of  tbe  Lords, 
as  it  was  called,  and  formed  themselves  into,  or 
continued  the  form  tbey  had  assumed,  of  a  body 
politic. 

Wbe»  the  line*  was  run  by  Woodward  and  Saf- 
fery,  Feiiwrck  was  to  have  joined,  as  the  Massa^ 
chussets  commiasioners  for  tbe  united  colonies  af-* 
tevwards  affirmed,  though  the  Connect  tcut  oommis- 
•iooers  denied  it,  and  in  1648,  when  a  dispute 
aroee  about  a  doty  required  of  SytingMd  for  tlie 
support  of  the  fort  at  the  montli  of  the  river,  the 
Massiichttsetts  ofiered  to  ra  a  tbe  line  anew  if  C< 
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necticut  would  be  at  tbe  charge,  the  Massachu- 
setts having  been  at  the  sole  charge  before,  but 
this  was  not  agreed  to,  and  the  fort  being  burned 
down,  and  the  controversy  about  the  duty  at  an  end, 
this  line  seems  to  have  been  acquiesced  in,  and  in 
1662,  Mr.  Windirop  obtained  from  King  Charles, 
a  charter  for  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  united,  the  n.  line  whereof  is  intended  to 
be  the  same  with  the  s.  line  of  Massachusetts* 
From  this  time,  until  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
Massachusetts  by  a  new  charter  in  1691,  we  hear 
nothing  about  bounds,  except  some  controversies 
between  Springfield  and  ,  Windsor  about  their 
towns  grants,  and  letters  from  the  authority  of  each 
government  relative  to  it ;  and,  in  1686,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury  pitched  upon  a  tract 
of  land  to  settle  upon,  which  was  bounded  on  the 
9.  by  Woodward  and  Saflery's  line,  and  it  wasf 
granted  to  them  by  the  Massachusetts  government 
and  took  the  name  of  Woodstock.  Grants  were 
also  made  to  particular  persons  of  tracts  of  land 
near  to  this  line. 

After  the  new  charter,  Connecticut  made  a  more 
serious  afiair  of  what  was  called  the  Massachusetts 
encroachments,  and  in  1700,  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  by  Connecticut,  with  a  gene« 
ral  power  io  settle  the  bounds  between  tbe  two  go- 
vernments, the  Massachusetts  appointed  a  com- 
mittee with  a  special  limited  power,  viz.  to  find 
tlie  sonthenmiost  line  of  the  late  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay  as  anciently  run  by  Nathanael  Wood- 
ward and  Solomon  Saffery,  and  to  make  report 
thereof  to  the  general  court.  This  was  not  what 
Connecticut  wanted,  for  they  supposed  Woodward 
and  Safieiy*s  line  to  be  erroneous,  however  thoy 
appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the  work,  who 
reported  to  their  constituents  that  a  line  from  three 
miles  n.  of  Charles  jiver,  •or  Woodward  and  Saf« 
fery's  station,  would  run  some  miles  to  the  n.  of 
John  Bisseirs  house,  where  Woodward  and  Saf- 
fery supposed  it  io  run,  and  in  1702  Mr.  Win- 
tbrop,  nie  governor  of  Connecticut,  wrote  io  go- 
venior  Dudley,  and  desired  that  the  Massachusetts 
wolild  join  in  ascertaining  the  difference  of  latitude 
between  the  Charles  river  station  and  Bissell's 
house.  There  were  other  attempts  to  bring  this 
affair  to  a  conclusion,  but  ineffectual,  and  in 
1708,  by  a  state  of  the  case  read  in  both  houses,  it 
appears  that  the  Massachusetts  intended  ^*  io  rely 
upon  the  line  formerly  run,  as  it  is  therein  said,  by 
two  skilful  artists  in  the  year  1642,  and  \>  hich  has 
continued  the  sfatedbouudary  for  66  years.'*  They 
add,  that  Coimecticut  charter,  whieh  was  granted 
in  1602,  wasbounded  bythe^.lineof  the  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  not  then  an  imaginary  or  untried] 
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[line,  but  veil  known  to  the  gentleman  who  soli- 
cited that  charter,  vfho  if  he  had  thought  jt  con- 
trovertible would  doubtless  haye  obtained  an  order 
fpr  rectifying  and  adjusting  it;  and  supposing, 
which  was  not  granted,  that  there  should  be  any 
error  or  mistake  in  the  line,  yet,  having  been  run 
and  stated  so  long  before  the  grant  of  Connecticut 
charter,  and  held  by  possession  for  66  years,  and 
towns  and  plantations  having  been  granted  and 
settled  upon  the  same,  it  was  unreasonable,  now, 
to  draw  it  into  question. 

There  being  so  little  prospect  of  the  Massachu- 
setts receding  from  a  line  of  which  they  had  so 
long  been  in  possession,  Connecticut  made  their  ap- 
plication to  England,  and  we  find  by  a  letter  from 
Governor  Saltonstall  of  Connecticut,  in  1710,  that 
he  was  expecting  orders  concerning  it.  If  any 
came,  probably  they  were  such  as  repeatedly  after- 
wards were  sent  to  New  Hampshire,  viz.  to  settle 
the  controversy  by  commissioners  appointed  or 
agreed  upon  by  the  general  courts  of  each  colony. 
lie  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Connecticut 
renewed  their  application  to  the  Massachusetts, 
find  at  length  commissions  passed  the  seals  of  each 
government  with  ample  powers  to  settle  the  con* 
troversy.  The  Massachusetts  were  intent  upon 
securing  the  property  to  such  persons  to  whom 
they  had  grantra  lands  and  tne  jurisdiction  of 
those  tovfns  which  had  been  settled  by  them.  Suf- 
field,  Enfield,  and  Woodstock,  were  the  only 
towns  which  could  be  affected.  Connecticut  was 
also  apprehensive  that  part  of  the  town  of  Sims- 
bury,  which  had  been  settled  by  that  government, 
might  fall  within  the  Massachusetts.  It  was  there- 
fore settled  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  t6wns  should 
remain  to  the  governments  by  which  they  had  been 
settled,  and  the  property  of  as  many  acres  as  should 
appear  upon  a  balance  to  have  been  gained  by  one 
government  from  the  other,  should  be  conveyed 
out  of  other  unimproved  lands  as  a  satisfaction  or 
equivalent,  only,  as  there  was  about  two  miles 
wnicb  Windsor  claimed  upon  the  town  of  Suffield, 
there  having  been  long  contest  between  these  two 
towns  concerning  the  validity  of  the  respective 
grants,  it  was  agreed  the  two  miles  shonld  belong 
to  Connecticut  if  they  fell  within  their  line. 

Nothing  could  be  more  equitable  nor  tend  more 
to  the  future  peace  and  content  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  contested  borders. 

It  appeared,  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners^ 
that  107,793  acres  of  land  were  due  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  accordingly  made  a  grant  thereof 
to  Connecticut,  They  accepted  and  made  sale  of 
the  same,  and  applied  the  produce  to  the  support 
of  Yale  college  and  other  public  uses,  and  the  con* 


troverted  towns  for  many  years  after  continued 
without  molestation  bnder  the  jurisdiction  by  which 
they  were  settled. 

The  aflbirs  of  the  war  had  so  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  all  persons,  that  we  hear  little  of  party  dis- 
putes and  discord  for  five  or  six-  years  past ;  bnt 
as  soon  as  they  were  delivered  from  enemies  with- 
out, a  contention  began  within,  from  a  new  cause, 
the  effects  of  which  were  felt  many  years  together. 
The  paper  bills  of  credit  were  the  cause  of  this 
contention.  So  many  bills  had  been  issued  for  the 
charges  of  the  war,  particuiarlv  the  large  sum  of 
40,000/.  issued  for  the  Canaaa  expedition,  that 
they  were  become  the  sole  instrument  and  measure 
of  commerce,  and  silver  and  gold  were  entirely 
banished.  Of  two  instruments,  one  in  use  in  a 
particular  state  only,  the  other  with  the  whole 
commercial  world,  it  is  easy  to  determine  which 
must  leave  that  particular  state  and  which  remain. 
The  currency  ot  silver  and  gold  entirely  ceasing, 
the  price  of  every  thing  bought  or  sold  was  no 
longer  compared  therewith,  but  with  the  paper 
bills,  or  rather  with  mere  ideal  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  The  rise  of  exchange  with  England 
and  all  other  countries,  was  not  attributed  to  the 
true  cause,  the  want  of  a  fixed  staple  medium,  but 
to  the  general  bad  state  of  the  trade.  It  was 
thought  that  increasing  the  paper  inlb  would  en- 
liven and  reform  the  trade.  Three  parties  were 
formed,  one  very  small,  which  were  for  diawio^ 
in  the  paper  bills  and  depending  upon  silver  and 
gold  currency.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Boston,  was  among  the  most  active  of  this 
party.  He  wAs  an  enemy,  alt  his  life,  to  a  depre- 
ciating currency,  upon  a  principle  very  ancient, 
but  too  seldom  practised  upon,  nil  utile  quod  non 
honestum. 

Another  party  was  very  numerous.  These  had 
projected  a  private  bank,  or  rather  had  taken  up 
a  project  puolished  in  London  in  the  year  1684  ; 
but  this  not  being  generally  known  in  America,  a 
merchant  in  Boston  was  the  reputed  father  of  it. 
There  was  nothing  more  in  it  than  issuing  bills  of 
credit,  which  all  the  membei^  of  the  company 
promised  to  receive  as  money,  but  at  no  certain 
value  compared  with  silver  and  gold;  and  real 
estates,  to  a  sufficient  value,  were  to  be  bound  as 
a  security  that  the  company  should  perform  their 
engagements.  They  were  soliciting  the  sanction 
of  the  general  court,  and  an  act  of  government  to 
incorporate  them.  This  party  generally  consisted 
of  persons  in  difficult  or  involved  circumstances 
in  trade,  or  such  as  were  possessed  of  real  estates, 
but  had  little  or  no  ready  money  at  command,  or 
men  of  no  substance  at  all ;  and  we  may  welll 
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fenougli  suppose  the  party  to  be  very  numerous. 
Some,  no  doubt,  joined  them  from  mistaken  prin- 
ciples, and  an  apprehension  that  it  i¥as  a  scheme 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  some  for  party  sake 
and  popular  applause. 

Three  of  the  representatives  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Cooke,  son  to  the  agent  we  have  so  often  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Noyes,  a  gentleman  in  great  esteem 
with  the  inhabitants  in  general,  and  Mr.  Payne, 
were  the  supporters  of  the  party.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, the  other  (an  attempt  to  leave  him  out  of  the 
house  not  succeeding)  was  sent  from  the  house  to 
the  council,  where  his  opposition  would  be  of  less, 
consequence.  The  governor  was  np  favourer  of 
the  scheme,  but  the  lieutenant-governor,  a  gen- 
tleman of  no  great  fortune,  and  whose  stipend 
from  the  government  was  trifling,  engaged  in  this 
cause  witn  great  zeal. 

A  third  party,  though  very  opposite  to  the  pri- 
vate bank,  yet  were  no  enemies  to  bills  of  credit. 
They  were  in  favour  of  a  loan  of  bills  from  the  go- 
vernment to  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  would 
mortgage  their  estates  as  a  security  for  the  repays 
ment  or  the  bills,  with  interest,  in  a  term  of  years, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  annually,  and  applied  to 
the  support  of  government.  This  was  an  easy 
way  of  paying  public  charges,  which,  no  doubt, 
they  wondered,  that  in  s6  many  ages  the  wisdom 
of  other  governments  had  never  discovered.  The 
principal  men  of  the  council  were  in  favour  of  it, 
and  it  bein^  thought  by  the  first  party  the  least  of 
tlie  two  evds,  they  fell  in  with  the  scheme,  and, 
after  that,  the  country  was  divided  between  the 
public  and  private  bank.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives was  nearly  equally  divided,  but  rather 
favourers  of  the  private  bank,  from  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  Boston  members  in  the  house,  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  town,  out  of  it. 
The  controversy  had  an  universal  spread,  and  di- 
vided towns,  parishes,  and  particular  families. 

(^imo  1714.) — At  length,  after  a  long  struggle, 
the  party  for  the  public  bank  prevailed  in  the  ge- 
xiersu  court  for  a  loan  of  50,000/.  in  bills  of  credit, 
which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  lent 
for  five  years  only  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  at  five 

Cr  cent,  interest,  one  fifth  part  of  the  principal  to 
paid  annually.  This  lessened  the  number  of 
the  party  for  the  private  bank,  but  it  increased  the 
zeal  and  raised  a  strong  resentment  in  those  which 
remained. 

A  vessel  which  arrived  at  Boston  from  Ireland 
the  15th  of  September,  brought  the  first  news  of 
the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  accession  of  King 
George  I.  and  two  days  after  a  vessel  arrived  from 
some  part  of  Great  Britain  with  the  printed  pro- 


clamation in  the  London  Gazette.  This  the  gor 
vemor  thought  sufficieot  warrant,  without  express 
orders,  for  proclaiming  the  king  in  the  province. 
The  practice  in  the  colonies  has  not  been  uniform 
on  the  like  occasions.  At  New  Hampshire,  the 
king  was  proclaimed  from  the  same  intelligence, 
the  S^d  of  September ;  at  Rhode  island  the  29ih  ; 
at  New  York  the  1  Ith  of  October ;  at  New  Haven, 
in  Connecticut,  the  14th ;  at  Philadelphia  the  27ih; 
no  express  orders  being  received  in  any  of  those 
places ;  but  at  Annapolis  Royal  it  was  delayed 
until  the  Sd  of  December.  The  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding without  express  orders  has  i)een  ques- 
tioned, but  the  absurdity  of  acts  of  government 
in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  a  prince,  for 
months  together,  after  certain  intelligence  of  their 
demise,  has  generally  influenced  the  governors  to 
proceed. 

The  secret  designs  of  Queen  Ann's  last  ministry 
"were  no  where  more  suspected,  nor  more  dreaded, 
than  in  the  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  1st  of  August 
was  no  where  celebrated  with  greater  joy  during 
the  whole  of  the  king's  reign. 

The  Hazard  sloop,  sent  express  from  England 
with  orders  to  the  government,  was  lost  upon  Co- 
hasset  rocks,  the  12th  of  November :  the  vessel 
being  stove  to  pieces  and  no  papers  of  any  conse<^ 
quence  saved  ;  only  enough  were  washed  ashore  to 
make  certain  what  vessel  it  was,  and  one  man  had 
been  landed  and  left  at  Nantucket.  Six  months  from 
the  king's  accession  expired,  and  no  orders  had 
arrived  for  continuing  officers  in  their  posts.  The 
authority  of  the  governor  began  to  oe  called  in 
question.  By  the  charter,  upon  the  death,  re- 
moval, or  absence  of  the  governor  or  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  there  being  no  person  commission- 
ed as  governor  within  the  province,  in  such 
cases  the  government  devolves  upon  the  council  or 
the  major  part  of  them.  The  council  deriving 
their  authority  from  charter,  and  not  from  a  royd 
commission,  the  act  of  parliament  limiting  the 
continuance  in  office  to  six  months  after  the  death 
of  a  prince,  it  was  supposed,  could  not  aflfect  their 
authority.  The  advice  of  the  miscarriage  of  the 
first  orders  went  the  first  opportuniiy  to  England, 
and  new  orders  were  daily  expected,  and  some 
were  inclined  to  wait;  but,  on  the  4th  of  February, 
the  council  assumed  the  government,  the  lieute- 
nant-governor, being  of  the  council,  joining  with 
the  rest,  and  issued  a  proclamation  for  all  ^cers 
to  continue  in  their  posts,  &c« 

An  instruction  had  been  given  bv  the  queen,  in 
1707,  directing,  that  in  case  of  the  death  or  ab- 
sence of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  the 
eldest  counsellor  should  preside  in  the  province ;] 
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{but  the  charter  giving  the  povcrs  of  government 
to  the  major  part,  this  instruction  'Vas  not  re- 
garded. 

The  administration  of  the  council  was  short,  and 
nothing  of  moment  was  transacted.  .  On  the  Sist 
of  March  the  king^s  proclamation  was  received, 
and  the  governor  reas&umed  with  as  great  parade 
as  if  he  had  been  first  entering  upon  the  govern- 
ment, but  he  had  reason  to  expect  his  rule  would 
be  short.  His  friends  in  the  province  were  in- 
creased. Those  who  had  been  his  greatest  op- 
posers  had  many  of  them  changed  sides,  and  were 
strongly  attached  to  him,  and  used  what  interest 
they  had  with  Sir  William  Asburst,  and  others, 
that  he  miglit  be  continued,  and  at  their  request 
Ashnrst  appeared  for  him.  The  bankers  were  the 
chief  of  the  disaffected,  and  Colonel  Byfield,  a 
gentleman  of  the  council,  father-in-law  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  went  over  to  England  to  en- 
deavour to  supplant  him,  but  wanted  interest. 
In  England  Mr.  Dudley  lost  his  friends  by  the 
queen's  death.  Colonel  Burgess,  who  had  served 
under  General  Stanhope,  was,  by  his  interest,  in 
February,  appointed  to  the  government,  and  his 
commissions  passed  the  seals  March  the  17tb,  and 
Asburst  writes,  that  the  general  had  promised  to 
be  answerable  for  his  good  behaviour. 

(Anno  1715.)— Mr.  Dudley  met  the  assembly 
at  the  election  in  May,  but  made  no  speech,  though 
he  had  never  failed  of  doing  it  before.  The  coun- 
cil and  house  chose  hie  great  adversary  Mr.  Cooke, 
whom  he  had  so  oflen  negatived,  into  the  coun- 
cil, and,  eitl|erfrom  indifference  or  a  spirit  of  for- 
giveness before  bis  political  departure,  he  now  ap«^ 
proved  of  him. 

Colonel  Buigess  intended  to  stay  a  short  time  in 
Englanii.  The  bank  party  wei«  impatient  for  the 
removal  of  Dudley,  who  did  not  favoiw  them, 
and  whose  second  son  Wiltiara  Dudley,  who  be- 
gan to  have  great  weight  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, was  a  violent  oppeser.  An  unufsnal  step 
was  taken  that  the  governor*s  commission  might 
be  superseded.  An  exemplification  of  Bnrgess's 
commission  was  obtained,  and  that,  with  the  new 
commission  or  warrant  to  the  Lteutenant-governor 
Tailer,  weie  published  in  Boston,  at  the  same 
time,  the  9th  of  Novemlwr  ;  and  threupon  Tailer 
took  upon  him  the  administration.  It  was  ques- 
tioned whether  this  was  regular,  the  commissions 
lay  three  or  four  weeks  for  the  conncil  to  consider 
of;  but  at  length  they  advised  to  the  puUtcatton. 
We  know  of  no  other  instance  of  the  publication  of 
a  governor's  commission  in  the  Massachusetts  be- 
fore his  arrival  in  person,  in  Virginia  it  must 
have  been  practised,  if  a  publication  snail  havebeen 


judged  necessary ;  several  of  tboir  governors  hav* 
ing  never  been  in  the  colony.  The  house  of  re- 
presentatives, the  first  day  of  their  sitting,  No- 
vemlxsr  2Sd,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of 
the  commissions,  but  no  public  exception  was 
taken.  Mr.  Dudley's  friends  were  sensible  he  could 
continue  but  a  short  time,  for  the  original  com- 
mission, with  the  new  governor,  would  remove  all 
doubt ;  he  himself  was  in  advanced  life,  near  70, 
and  had  felt  so  much  of  the  burden  of  government, 
that  he  might  well  be  weary  of  it,  and,  like  his 
friend  Mr.  Stoughton,  wish  t<>  retire. 

No  New  England  man  had  passed  ilnough  more 
scenes  of  busy  life  than  Mr.  Dudley,     His  friends 
intended  otherwiise.     He  was  educated  for  the  mi- 
nistry, and  if  various  dignities  had  been  known  in 
the  New  England  churches,  possibly  be  had  lived 
and  died  a  clergyman  ;  but,  without  this,  nothing 
could  be  more  dissonant  from  hi*;  genius.    He  soon 
turned  bis  thoughts  to  civil  affairs ;  was  first  adc-« 
puty  or  representative  of  the  town  of  Roxbury ; 
then  an  assistant;  then  agent  for  the  colony  in 
Eugland,  where  he  laid  a  foimdation  for  a  com- 
mission, soon  after  appointing  him  president  of  the 
council,   first  for  Massachusetts  bay  only,  but, 
under  Andros,  for  New  England.     Upon  the  re- 
volution, for  a  short  time  he  was  sunk  m  disgrace, 
but  soon  emerged.     He  appeared  first  in  the  cha- 
racter of  chief  justice  at  New  York,  then  return-' 
ing  to  England,  became  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
isle  of  Wight  and  member  of  parliament  for  New- 
town, both  which  places  he  willingly  resigned  for 
the  chief  command  in  hfs  own  country.     Ambi- 
tion was  the  ruling  passfon,   and  pertiaps,   like 
Ceesar,  he  had  rather  be  the  first  man  m  New 
England  than  the  second  in  Old.     Few  men  have 
been  pursued  by  their  enemies  with  greater  viru- 
rence,  and  few  havebeen  supported  by  their  friends- 
with  greater  zeal.     We  have  seen  a  second  gene- 
ration inherit  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  de- 
scendants, on  one  side,  preserving  an  affection  for 
his  family  and  posterity,  and  on  the  other,  re- 
taining equal  disaffection  against  them.     Some  of 
of  his  good  qualities  were  so  conspicuous  that  his 
enemies  conid  not   avoid  acknowledging  them. 
He  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  diligence  to 
the  business  of  his  station.     The  affairs  of  (he  war 
and  other  parts  of  bis  admmistration  were  con- 
ducted with  good  judgment.     In  economy  he  ex- 
celled both  in  public  and  private  life.     He  sup« 
ported  the  dignity  of  a  governor  witliout  th^  re- 
proach of  parsimony,  and  yet,  from  (lie  moderate 
emoluments  of  his  post,  made  an  addition  to  hU 
paternal  estate.    The  visible  increase  of  his  sub- 
stance made  some  incredible  reports  of  gross  bri-2 
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fbery  and  corruption  to  be  very  easily  received  ; 
but,  in  times'  when  party  spirit  prevails,  what  will 
not  a  governor's  enemies  believe,  however  inju- 
rious and  absurd  ?  At  such  a  time  he  was  charged 
with  dispensing  summum  jus  to  J^isler,  and  incur- 
ring  an  aggravated  guilt  of  blood  beyond  that  of  a 
common  murderer.  The  other  l>arty,  no  doubt, 
would  have  charged  the  failure  of  justice  up>on 
him  if  Leister  h<id  been  acquitted.  His  cringing 
to  Uandolph,  when  in  his  heart  he  despised  him, 
was  a  spot  in  his  character ;  and  his  secret  insi- 
nuations, to  the  disadvantage  of  his  country,  was 
a  greater ;  both  being  for  the  sake  of  recommend- 
ing h  imself  to  court  favour.  We  think  it  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  his  character,  to  allow  that  he  had 
as  many  virtues  as  can  consist  with  so  great  a 
thirst  for  honour  and  power. 

His  life  would  afford  convincing  evidence,  if 
there  was  any  doubt,  that  an  humble  calm  mind 
enjoys  more  happiness  in  private  life  than  an  ambi- 
tious anxious  mind  in  the  highest  station.  No 
man  in  this  history  had  seen  more  of  the  temporum 
varietates  fartunteaue  missiludines  which  Cicero, 
in  one  of  nis  epistles  to  Lucceius,  says,  afford  a 
pleasing  narration,  however  irksome  to  the  man 
who  has  the  experience  of  them. 

Colonel  Tailer's  strong  attachment  to  the  bank 
party  procured  him  the  administration  for  a  few 
months;  but  was  the  cause  of  his  losing  his  com- 
mission for  lieutenant-governor  immediately  after. 
It  was  supposed,  we  know  not  upon  what  grounds, 
that  Colonel  Burgess  woulrl  favour  the  same  party, 
and  his  arrival  was  every  day  wished  for  by  them ; 
whilst  the  other  party  dreaded  it,  and  laboured  to 
prevent  it.  It  was  said  also,  that,  in  other  re- 
spects, he  would  by  no  means  be  agreeable  to  the 
country  ;  a  gentleman  of  a  more  grave  serious  turn 
of  mind  would  be  more  likely  to  be  happy  here  him- 
self, and  to  render  the  people  so.  Mr.  Belcher,  after*  - 


wards  governor,  who  was  very  opposite  to  the  bank 
party,  was  then  in  London,  he  joined  with  Mr. 
Dummer,  the  agent,  and  they  engaged  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ashurst  with^  them,  and  prevailed  upon 
Burgess  for  1000/.  sterling,  which  Belcher  and 
Dummer  advanced  equally  between  them,  to  re- 
sign his  commission,  that  Colonel  Shute  might  be 
appointed  in  his  stead.  Colonel  Tailer's  friends 
had  endeavoured  io  engage  Ashurst  in  his  favour, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  the  same  interest  obtained  the 
lieutenant-governor's  commission  for  Mr.  William 
Dummer,  a  New  England  gentleman,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dummer,  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  Plymouth^  and  was  in  some  post 
there  himself;  but,  his  wife  dying,  he  had  re- 
turned io  his  native  country. 

Colonel  Shute's  family  were,  generally ,  dissen- 
ters ;  his  father  an  eminent  citizen  in  London ; 
his  mother,  daughter  of  Mr.  Caryl,  a  dissenting 
minister  of  great  note.  His  brother,  afterwarcb 
Lord  Barrington,  was  then  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  at  the  head  of  the  dissenting  interest. 
The  colonel  began  his  education  under  Mr.  Charles 
Morton,  who,  about  the  year  1684,  came  to  New 
England ,  and  was  minister  of  Charlestown.  After 
tuition  under  him  he  was  sent  to  Leyden.  He 
went  after  that  into  the  army  under  King^  Wil- 
liam, who  made  him  a  captain,  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Marllx>rough,  was  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  wounded  in  one  of  the  principal  battles  in 
Flanders.  He  had  a  good  acquaintance,  and  was 
well  esteemed  at  court ;  had  the  character  of  a 
friend  to  liberty,  and  was  of  an  open,  generous, 
and  humane  disposition.  A  governor  ot  his  cha- 
racter might  be  supposed  to  be  welcome  to  New 
England  men,  but  the  interest  of  party  prevails 
over  all  other  considerations,  and  virtue,  religion, . 
private  friendship,  and  public  good,  are  all,  at 
tmes,  sacrificed  to  promote  it.] 
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